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ANCIENT  SCOTTISH  MUSIC — THE  SKENE  MS. 

A  N'OBLE  nadonal  mnsic^  if  not  a  cer-  Terser  are  bat  yenr  indifferently  pro- 
tain  mark,  is  yet  a  probable  indication  yided  with  yoke-fellows ;  bnt  it  is  not 
of  many  national  yirtnes.  The  gene-  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  a  power- 
rsl  difforion  of  beautiful  traditionary  ful  effect,  that  the  words  of  a  song 
melodies  among  a  people  implies  the  should  be  equal  to  the  music.  Rude 
preralence  of  refined  taste  and  of  ten-  and  feeble  expressions  may  be  sufficient 
der  or  exalted  feelings.  Such  com-  to  give  a  definite  object  and  distinct 
positions  could  not  be  produced,  ap-  character  to  a  melody,  and  may,  in  com- 
preciated,  or  preserved,  among  men  bination  with  its  influence,  create  im« 
whose  hearts  were  engrossed  with  sen-  pressions  equal  to  those  which  proceed 
sual  or  sordid  things,  or  refused  ad-  from  much  superiorpoetry.  Thepoeti- 
mittance  to  the  kindly  and  imaginative  cal  feelings,  that  are  thus  called  into 
sensibilities  of  which  music  is  the  action,  wUl  necessarily  belong  to  the 
powerful  and  universal  expression,  better  parts  of  our  nature,  and,  by  the 
We  shall  not  deny  that  the  qualities  exercise  which  is  given  to  them,  will 
which  are  akin  to  musical  taste  may  tend  to  ameliorate  the  character.  At 
sometimes  nationally,  as  well  as  per-  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  pro- 
sonally,  degenerate  into  softness  and  cess,  the  music  of  a  country  will  be- 
efleminacy,  or  wander  into  impetuosity  come  linked  more  strongly  with  those 
and  violence.  But,  if  properly  regulated  local  objects  and  events  that  are  most 
andattuned,thesame  affections  that  are  cherished,  and  most  memorable.  It 
awakened  by  musical  sounds,  whichare  will  become  the  depositonr  of  all  that 
but  the  echoes  of  a  higher  and  holier  is  interesting  to  human  feelings  or  dear 
harmony,  will  not  be  insensible  to  the  to  national  pride ;  and,  by  the  innu* 
Toice  of  moral  sympathies.  Popular  merable  recollections  which  it  involves, 
music,  too,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  ge-  united  with  its  natural  power  to  ex- 
nerally  the  parent  or  the  sister  of  popu-  cite  emotion,  it  will  acquire  a  magic 
lar  poetry.  The  mass  of  mankind  are  influence  over  the  heartwhich  no  other 
too  sensuous  in  their  constitution,  too  art  can  lay  claim  to.  The  love  of 
fond  of  vivid  and  tangible  images,  to  country,  a  love  which  is  the  concen- 
rest  confiBnted  with  the  shadowy  sug-  tration  of  all  social  and  domestic  cha- 
gestions  and  wandering  idealities  of  rities,  appears  to  be  the  passion  that  is 
mere  melody  in  its  ethereal  state,  while  most  powerfully  moved  by  means  of 
unincorporated  with  significant  Ian-  national  music.  A  few  characteristic 
guage.  National  music  is  thus  the  notes,  breathed  from  a  simple  reed,  or 
frequent  origin,  as  well  as  subject,  of  sung  by  a  rugged  voice,  will,  to  men 
poetical  genius.  It  will  often,  indeed,  at  a  distance  from  their  native  land, 
happen  that  the  finest  melodies,  in-  more  readily  and  forcibly  recall  the 
stead  of  being  married  to  immortal  images  and  feelings  of  homo  than  the 
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most  elaborate  description,  or  the  most  and  an  enlarged  view  of  the  science 
lively  picture.  The  mind  is  at  once  has  shown  that  no  sacrifice  of  musical 
replaced  amid  those  pleasing  scenei  system  is  necessary  in  order  to  please 
which  formerly  echoed  to  the  same  the  simple  as  well  as  the  erudite.  The 
familiar  strain,  amid  those  beloved  sources  of  musical  beauty  are  the  same^ 
objects  with  which  its  melody  so  whether  popularly  or  technically  view- 
sweetly  harmonized.  Ai  an  auzi-  ed.  From  adventitious  circumstances* 
liary,  therefore,  to  virtue  and  hap-  the  pleasing  and  the  profound  may  at 
piness,  the  possession  of  a  national  times  appear  to  diverge ;  but  in  this 
music  is  an  inestimable  blessing,  art,  as  in  every  other  that  is  intended 
It  lightens  labour,  and  enlivens  re-  to  address  and  to  ameliorate  humaa 
creation ;  it  embellishes  plenty,  and  feelings,  the  highest  perfection  b  to 
compensates  for  hardship ;  abroad  it  be  found  in  that  region  where  popular 
reminds  us  of  the  loves  that  we  have  and  scientific  exceUence  are  united  and 
left,  and  the  hopes  that  are  before  identified. 

ns ;  at  home  it  invests  ever^  spot  and  The  subject  of  national  melody,  its 
object  with  the  light  of  poetry  and  the  origin,  character,  and  influence  in  dif- 
charms  of  recollection  ;  in  the  hours  of  ferent  countries,  have  been  very  im- 
peace  it  knits  more  closely  the  ties  of  perfectly  investigated  or  considered  ; 
neighbourhood  and  affection ;  in  the  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  much  dis- 
day  of  battle  it  nerves  the  arm  for  covery,  at  once  useful  and  interesting* 
victory  or  the  soul  for  death.  might  yet  be  made  in  this  department. 
Having  said  so  much  of  the  mo-  The  affinities  existing  between  the  pau- 
ral  influence  of  national  melody,  let  sic  of  different  nations,  if  carefully  and 
us  add  something  as  to  Its  effects  scientifically  traced,  might,  we  con- 
npon  the  progress  of  musical  art.  ceive,  throw  much  light  both  upon  their 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  prin-  community  of  origin,  and  also  upon  the 
cipal  charm  of  modem  music  arises  predominant  principles  of  musical  sen- 
from  the  adoption,  in  scientific  com-  slbillty  among  mankind ;  and  in  this 
position,  of  the  peculiar  attractions  of  last  view  we  might,  by  such  enquiries, 
popular  melodv.  We  should  still  be  more  surely  approximate  to  those  im- 
wearied  with  tne  drawling  dulness  of  mutable  and  universal  laws  of  the  art 
the  old  chants,  if  composers  of  dis-  that  can  best  assist  composers  in  writ- 
cernment  as  well  as  science  had  not  ing  for  a  permanent  and  extensive  po- 
seen  the  necessity  of  following  the  uni-  pularity.  Transcendent  genius  will 
▼ersal  taste  of  mankind,  and  of  incor-  often  attain  this  object  by  its  own  in- 
porating  the  results  of  experience  with  stinctive  perceptions :  but  merit,  even 
the  speculations  of  theory.  Music  is  of  a  high  order,  might,  by  instruction 
the  art  of  pleasing  the  ear,  and  the  ftom  this  source,  be  preserved  from 
only  standard  of  such  an  art  is  sue-  those  local  or  temporary  aberrations 
cess.  A  scientific  musics)  composi-  into  which  it  is  often  tempted  by  ca- 
tion that  gives  no  pleasure  is  a  sole-  price  or  fashion,  and  which,  though 
cism — a  contradiction  in  terms.  Mu-  pleasing  in  a  partial  degree,  must  ul- 
sical  science  may  be  of  service  in  timately  obscure  its  real  excellence, 
pointing  out  faults  and  in  extending  In  the  general  dearth  of  informa- 
knowledge,  but  it  cannot  create  beau-  tion,  which  we  believe  prevails  on  this 
ties ;  and  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  subject,  we  yet  think  that  we  cannot 
the  observation  holds  true — Maximum  be  much  mistaken  in  claiming  a  very 
est  vitium  car  ere  virtutibus*  To  be  high  degree  of  relative  praise  for  the 
cold  and  tiresome  Is  infinitely  worse  national  music  of  our  own  country, 
than  to  be  incorrect.  But  the  art  of  The  opinions  of  Scotchmen  on  such  a 
pleasing  in  music  has  been  very  much  question,  may  be  suspected  of  bias* 
derived,  or  at  least  improved,  from  a  but  the  testimony  of  high  .and  im- 
study  of  those  effusions  which  have  partial  authorities  has  been  repeat - 
either  spontaneously  sprung  from  the  edly  given  to  the  same  effect.  The 
popular  taste,  or  have  been  preserved  Scottish  music  is  extensive  and  va- 
by  its  influence  amidst  the  wreck  of  rious,  and  in  every  department  pos* 
other  productions  of  a  less  congenial  sesses  unquestionable  merit.  Our 
and  buoyant  character.  The  most  dancing  tunes  have  a  spirit  and  force 
successful  works  of  modem  composers  unrivalled  to  our  ear  by  any  other 
have  been  formed,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  music,  and  so  electrically  fitted  to 
upon  the  model  of  national  melody  ;  rouse  the  national  fervour  and  en* 
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tbusiasm,  that  ve  donbt  not  they  will 
ere  long  regain  their  legitimate  ascend- 
ency in  the  ball-room.  Our  humour- 
oas  airs  have  an  eminent  power  of 
clever  or  grotesque  merriment.  Our 
serious  melodies  are  often  highly  po- 
lished and  graceful ;  and  those  of  a 
plaintive  character  are  as  exquisitely 
pathetic  as  the  most  finished  composi- 
tions of  the  greatest  masters.  Taken 
all  in  ally  we  are  not  convinced  that 
there  is  any  other  body  of  national 
music  in  the  world  that  surpasses  that 
of  Scotland,  in  force,  in  character,  in 
versatility,  or  in  genius.  We  certainly 
feel  not  a  little  exultation  at  our  su- 
periority in  this  respect  over  our 
neighbours  of  England,  to  whom  we 
are  willing  to  bow  with  a  proud  humi- 
lity in  many  other  subjects  of  compe- 
tition, but  whom,  we  rejoice  to  think, 
wre  can  always  out-do  in  the  matter  of 
mountains  and  music.  We  are  far 
from  denying  to  the  English  the  praise 
of  musical  feeling,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful for  the  great  contributions  which, 
by  their  regular  and  scientific  compo^ 
Bitions,  they  have  made  to  the  general 
stock  of  musical  pleasure.  Not  to 
enumerate  the  early  madrigal  and  ca- 
non writers  of  England,  who  were 
equally  remarkable  for  their  talent* 
learning,  and  ingenuity,  or  to  refbr  to 
her  ancient  church  music,  which  will 
a!  ways  command  admiration,  the  coun- 
try that  owns  Pureell  for  her  sou,  and 
can  boast  of  Handel  for  her  fbster- 
chiid,  deserves  one  of  the  highest 
places  amon^  modern  nations  in  the 
scale  of  musical  genius.  But  we  are 
here  speaking  of  that  aboriginal  or 
self- sown  music  which  is  referable  to 
no  individual  author,  or  school  of  au- 
thors, but  seems  to  be  the  fruit  of  the 
very  soil  itself,  and  reveals,  by  the 
raciness  of  its  character,  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  its  native  bed.  In  point 
of  national  music,  properly  so  called, 
we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  claim 
the  advantage  over  our  southern  coun- 
trymen. The  English  have,  undoubt- 
cJlv,  a  national  music,  and  we  see 
with  interest  the  present  progress  of 
an  elegant  and  judicious  collection  of 
their  melodies  under  the  direction  of 
Mr  Chapel] .  But  although  recognis- 
ing the  great  spirit  and  sweetness  of 
many  of  the  English  airs,  we  think 
that,  as  far  we  have  yet  seen,  few  or 
none  of  them  exhibit  those  decided 
features  either  of  antiquity  or  of  pecu- 
liar origin  by  which  our  Scottish  airs 
are  so  strikingly  marked. 


With  these  opinions,  it  will  be  rea- 
dily conceived  that  we  have  hailed 
with  great  pleasure  a  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  musical  lore  of  Scotland  in 
the  publication  of  the  Skene  MS., 
which  has  been  long  known  and  re- 
ferred to,  as  existing  in  th6  Advocates* 
Library,  but  which  is  now  for  the  first 
time  given  to  thelight,  under  the  care  of 
Mr  Dauney,  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
bar,  who  has  engrafted  on  the  legal 
profession  many  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, and,  in  particular,  a  very  re- 
fined and  enlightened  acquaintance 
with  musical  science.  We  shall  give 
a  short  account  of  this  MS.  in  Mr 
Dauney*8  own  words : — 

"  The  collection  of  ancient  music 
now  submitted  to  the  public  is  the 
propertv  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
at  Edinburgh.  It  was  bequeathed  to 
that  learned  body,  about  twenty  vears 
ago,  by  the  late  Miss  Elizabeth  Skene^ 
the  last  surviving  member,  in  a  direct 
line,  of  the  family  of  Skene  of  Currie- 
hill  and  Hallyards  in  Mid- Lothian, 
along  with  a  charter-chest  contjuninf 
a  variety  of  documents  relating  to  thsS 
family,  of  which  that  lady  had  beconie 
the  depositary,  as  their  representative, 
and  great-great-grand-daughter  of 
John  Skene  of  Hallyards,  who  was  the 
son  of  Sir  John  Skene,  the  author  of 
the  treatise  '  De  Verbonmi  Significa- 
tione,'  and  Clerk  Register  during  a 
great  part  of  the  reign  of  Ring  James 
VI.** ..."  The  MS.  is  without  date, 
and  there  is  great  difficulty  In  speak- 
ing as  to  the  precise  time  when  it  was 
written.  Indeed  upon  this  point  we 
cannot  venture  upon  a  nearer  approxi- 
mation than  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  paper,  the 
handwriting,  and  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  tunes  are  here  and  there  repeated, 
with  very  little  alteration  as  regards 
the  music,  it  is  extremelv  probable 
that  they  had  been  taken  oown  at  dif* 
ferent  times,  during  a  period  of  about 
that  duration.  Further  than  this,  the 
most  careful  examination  will  only 
permit  us  to  add,  that  one  part  of  the 
MS.  was  written  beween  the  years 
1615  and  1620,  and  that  while  none 
of  it  is  likely  to  have  been  much  more 
recent  than  the  last-mentioned  era, 
some  of  the  collection  may  have  been 
formed  as  early  as  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century.*' 

Mr  Dauney  notices  various  circum- 
stances of  a  chronological  nature  in 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  and  ar- 
rives at  the  condunon  toat  John  Skene 
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of  Hallyards,  the  son  of  the  Clerk  ton  in  1652.     Of  this  very  excellent 

Register,  was  Ae  original  owner  of  air,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  popu- 

the  MS.,  and  most  probably  the  per-  lar  favourite  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 

son  under  whose  auspices  the  coUec-  tury,  we  have  a  gossiping  story  told 

tion  was  formed.  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his  History 

Thedegreeofinterestandimportance  of  Music,  which  we  are  tempted  to 
attaching  to  any  collection  of  Scotch  extract : — "  This  tiine  was  greatly  ad- 
music  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  mired  by  Queen  Mary,  the  consort  of 
17th  century,  may  not,  at  first  sight.  King  William ;  and  she  once  affronted 
be  apparent  to  those  who  are  unac-  Purceli  by  requesting  to  have  it  sung 
quainted  with  the  length  of  time  for  to  her,  he  being  present :  the  story  is 
which  national  music  may  remain  in  as  follows: — The  Queen  having  a 
a  traditionary  form.  The  date  which  mind,  one  afternoon,  to  be  entertidned 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Skene  MS.  with  music,  sent  to  Mr  Gostling,  then 
would  not,  certainly,  be  considered  one  of  the  chapel,  and  afterwards  sub- 
as  of  high  antiquity  in  the  general  dean  of  St  Paurs,  to  Henry  Purceli, 
history  of  music.  England,  in  parti-  and  Mrs  ArabeiU  Hunt,  who  had  a  very 
cular,  had,  before  that  period,  pro-  fine  voice,  and  an  admirable  hand  on 
duced  very  learned  aif  d  eminent  names  the  lute,  with  a  request  to  attend  her ; 
in  musical  science,,  and  these  were  they  obeyed  her  commands ;  MrGost* 
closely  followed  by  still  more  distin-  ling  and  Mrs  Hunt  sung  several  com- 
guished  composers  in  the  course  of  positions  of  Purceli,  who  accompanied 
the  17th  century.  It  might  be  thought,  them  on  the  harpischord;  at  length 
therefore,  that  the  era  of  novelty,  in  the  Queen,  beginning  to  grow  tired, 
reference  to  the  national  music  of  asked  Mrs  Hunt  if  she  would  not  sing 
Scotland,  must  have  long  gone  by,  the  old  Scots  ballad, 'Cold  and  Raw?' 
when  that  of  regular  composition  was  Mrs  Hunt  answered  yes,  and  sung  it 
so  far  advanced  on  the  other  side  of  to  her  lute.  Purceli  Was  all  the  while 
the  Border.  'It  is  a  singular  fact,  sitting  at  the  harpischord  unemjployed, 
however,  that,  previous  to  the  pre-  and  not  a  little  nettled  at  the  Queen's 
sent  publication  of  the  Skene  MS.,  preference  of  a  vulgar  ballad  to  his 
the  earliest  printed  collection  of  music;  but  seeing  her  Majesty  de- 
Scotch  music  was  of  so  recent  a  date  lighted  with  this  tune,  he  determined 
as  17*25.  The  work  that  we  now  that  she  should  hoar  it  upon  another 
allude  to  is  the"  Orpheus  Caledonius"  occasion;  and  accordingly,  in  the 
of  William  Thomson,  which  appeared  next  birth-day  song,  viz.,  that  for  the 
in  London,  in  the  form  of  a  single  year  1692,  he  composed  an  air  to  the 
folio  volume,  in  the  year  we  have  just  words,  '  May  her  bright  example 
mentioned,  and  of  which  a  second  edi-  chase  vice  in  troops  out  of  the  land,* 
tion,  of  smaller  size,  with  an  additional  the  bass  whereof  is  the  tune  to  Cold  and 
volume,  was  published  in  1733.  The  Raw;  it  is  printed  in  the  second  part 
Skene  collection  is  thus  more  than  a .  of  the  Orpheus  Britannicus,  and  is* 
century  earlier  in  date  than  the  earliest  note  for  note,  the  same  with  the  Scotch 
similar  work  of  which  we  have  been  tune." 
hitherto  in  possession.  Mention  is  made  of  other  individual 

It  is  true,  that  several  Scottish  me-  Scottish  airs,  in  anecdotes  and  notices 

lodies  had  appeared  in  a  scattered  relating  to  the  middle  and  end  of 

form  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  17th  century.      Thus,  in  refer- 

Thomson's   Orpheus  ;    but   none    of  ence  to  the  period  after  the  Restora- 

them,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  so  tion,  we 'are  told  of  a  ''Scottish  laird 

early  as  the  date  of  the  Skene  MS.  who  had  been  introduced  to   King 

In  the  Introductory  Enquiry  which  Charles,  with  whom  he  had  afterwards 

Mr  Dauney  has  prefixed  to  his  work,  had  many  merry  meetings  while  in 

we  find  the  notices  of  these  collected  Scotland,  enlivened  by  the  song  and 

together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  direct  the  dance  of  his  country.     Having 

attention  to  this  interesting  subject,  become  unfortunate  in  his  afiTairs,  he 

which  it  would  probably  require  a  very  is  said  to  have  found  his  way  to  Lon- 

laborious  and  extensive  investigation  don,  with  the  view  of  making  an  ap- 

to  exhaust.    The  oldest  printed  edition  peal  to  tlie  royal  favour,  and  for  a 

of  any  Scotch  air  previously  known  long  while  to  have  been  unable  to 

was  that  of  "  Cold  and  Raw,"  or  "  Up  obtain  access,  until  one  day,  when  he 

in  the  Morning  Early,"  inserted  in  the  bethought  himself  of  the  expedient  ot 

poUection  of  catches  published  by  HU-  slipping  into  the  seat  of  the  organist^ 
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at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  in  the  under  the  title  of  **  Laugh  and  be  Fat» 
Chapel  Royal,  and  of  arrestiug  his  or  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy."     The 
M]gesty*s  attention  as  he  departed,  prescription  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
with  the  homely  and  unexpected  strain  generally  taken  and  well  liked ;  and 
of  "  Brose  and  Butter" — a  tune  which  Addison,  in  No.  29  of  the  Guardian, 
very  naturally  awakened  the  recoUec-  refers  to  it  as  the  cause  to  which  <<  so 
tion  of  their  former  friendship,  and  in  many  rural  squires  in  the  remotest 
a  few  minutes  brought  about  the  re-  parts  of  this  island  are  obliged  for  the 
cognition  which  it  was  so  much  his  dignity  and  state  which  corpulency' 
desire  to  effect.**  gives  them.**  Enlarged  editions  of  the 
We  have  no  edition  of  this  very  work  were  published,  in  six  volumes, 
cbaracteristic  song  contemporaneous  in  1707-20,  under  the  name  of  **  Wit 
with  the  time  of  the  anecdote.     But  and  Mirth,  or  Pills  to  Purge  Melan- 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  choly.*'    It  would  appear,  both  on  his 
air  which  is  thus  commemorated  is  the  own  testimony,  and  on  that  of  Addi- 
same  as  that  with  which  we  are  still  son  in  another  number  of  the  Guardian 
delighted  at  the  present  day,  and  which  (No.  67)>  that  D'Urfey  had  enjoyed 
is  to  some  persons  better  known  under  the  good  graces  of  Charles  II.,  who 
the  title  of  **  The  Grinder.**  wotild  lean  on  his  shoulder,  and  hum 
In  the  year  1680,  the  air  of  Kathe-  over  a  song  with  him  from  the  same 
rine  Ogie  was  sung  at  a  concert  in  paper.     He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
Stationers'  HaU,  by  AbeU,  the  lutanist  been  generally  popular,  and  more  par- 
and  counter-tenor  singer,  of  whom  the  ticularly  so  with  the  fair  sex,  if  we  do 
strange  story  is  told,  that  when  he  was  not  suppose   Addison  to   have    had 
in  Poland,  the  King,  in  revenge  for  either  a  jocular  or  a  satirical  meaning 
some  exhibition  of  that  caprice  for  when  he  recommended  to  the  young 
which  singers  are  proverbial^  compel*  ladies,  his  disciples,  to  give  their  pa- 
led him  to  sing  in  a  suspended  chair,  tronage  to  the  benefit  of  his  old  friend, 
upon  psdn  of  being  let  down  among  ''who,**  he  says,  "has  often  made  their 
wild  bears;  a  threat  under  the  influence  grandmothers  merry,  and  whose  son- 
of  which  AbeU  declared  that  he  sung  nets  have  perhaps  lulled  asleep  many 
better  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  a  present  toast  when  she  lay  in  her 
Hfe.     There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  cradle."     If  the  ladies  of  the  seven-' 
idendty  of  this  air  of  Katherine  Ogie  teenth  century  derived  their  merri- 
with  that  which  now  bears  the  same  ment  from  the  fountain-head,  and  could 
name,  and  of  which  a  set  is  to  be  swallow  the  "  Pills'*  entire  as  they 
found  in  print  dated  a  few  years  after-  came  from   Tom*s  own    laboratory, 
wards.  their  constitutions  must  certainly  havo 
The  accession  of  the  Stuart  family  been  very  different  from  those  of  their 
to  the  throne  of  England,  and  the.  in-  modem  descendants,  who  would  be 
creasing   intercourse  thence   arising  shocked  at  a  mixture  where  there  was 
between  the  two  countries,  may  aV  so  large  a  dose  of  indecency  to  so  small 
count  for  the  popularity  which  the  a  proportion  of  wit     It  so  happens, 
m^odies  of  Scotland  seem  gradually  however,  that  the  copy  of  the  Pills 
to  have  obtained  among  the  Englisn  which  is  now  before  us  seems  to  have 
in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  t^en  the  property  of  a  lady  who  writes 
tttiry.     Several  Scotch  airs  are  said  to  'lier  name  **  Ann  Addison,**  with  the 
be  inserted  in  Playford*s  Dancing-  date  1744 ;  though  whether  she  was 
master,  published  in  1 657 ;  but  we  have  any  relation  of  Tom  Villiistrious  friend 
neverseenthatcoUection,  ofwhich  we  we  are  unable  to  say.     It  is  but  fair 
believe  there  are  very  few  copies  to  be  to  add,  that  Addison  concludes  his 
fonnd  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  character  of  D'Urfey  by  telling  his 
TTould  appear,  however,  as  Mr  Daunev  readers  that  **  they  cannot  do  a  kind- 
tells  us,  that  little  is  to  be  gleaned,  ness  to  a  more  diverting  companion, 
at  least  from  accessible  sources  of  in-  or  a  more  cheerful,  honest,  good-na- 
foniation,  as  to  the  publication  and  tured  man."    It  is  not  here  exactly 
performances  of  these  drs  in  England,  said  that  his  life  was  a  very  regular 
before  the  appearance  of  D*Urfey'8  one;  but  if  it  was  so,  Tom  was  cer- 
Miflcellany,  as  to  which  we  shall  now  tainly  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  Ca- 
inake  a  few  observations.  tullus, — 
This    extraordinary     compilation 

fleens  to  have  first  seen  the  light  about        " Castum  esse  deoet  pium  poetam 

the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Ip»nm :  ferriculos  nibU  neceaie  ••t." 
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A  reoommeodation  addressed  to  the 
ladies  by  a  moral  essayist,  in  favour  of 
the  author  of  such  a  work  as  D'Ur- 
fey*8  Miscellany,  and  founded  upon 
the  merits  of  that  very  work,  would, 
at  the  present  day,  be  a  curious  phe- 
nomenon. But  we  must  allow  for  the 
age ;  and,  after  all,  we  would  as  soon 
connect  our  name,  or  burden  our  con- 
science, with  the  "  Pills  to  purge  Me- 
lancholy,'* as  with  some  modern  poems 
in  which  vice  has  been  presented  in  a 
more  elegant  costume. 

Whatever  deductions  we  may  make 
from  the  respectability  of  D*Urfey  s 
memory  in  other  points,  we  feel  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  gratitude  to  him  for 
helping  to  give  celebrity  to  the  melo- 
dies of  Scotland.  In  four,  out  of  his 
six  volumes  that  we  have  at  hand,  we 
find  the  following  airs  presented  in  a 
very  tolerable  form, — *'  Dainty  Da- 
vie," "  Diel  tak'  the  Wars"  (though 
Mr  Dauney  doubts  if  this  be  not  an 
English  air),  a  "  Scotch  song,"  of 
which  the  music  closely  resembles 
that  of  ''Jock  of  Hazledean,"  "  Corn 
Riggs/*  "  Cold  and  Raw,"  "  Kathe- 
line  Ogle,"  "  Bonny  Dundee," 
"  Lumps  of  Pudding,"  "  Over  the 
lulls  and  far  awa*,"  &c.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  compli- 
Qient  thus  paid  to  our  nation  is  some- 
what alloyed  by  the  intermixture  of  a 
number  of  spurious  Scotch  airs,  of 
which  the  music  is  very  miserable,  and 
by  the  union  e?en  with  the  best  airs 
of  lyrical  effusions  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  of  which  the  sentiments  and 
diction  are  equall  v  execrable,  and  fully 
more  libellous  than  any  thing  that 
Wilkes  suffered  for  as  the  vrriter  of 
the  North  Briton. 

The  publication  of  Thomson's  Or^ 
pheus  Caledonlus,  in  172d,  was  speed- 
ily followed  by  other  productions  thai 
tended  still  further  to  bring  Scotch 
music  into  notice.  Allan  Runsay,  in 
the  same  year,  publbhed,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  his  Tea- Table,  a  small  collec- 
tion of  national  airs,  with  basses ;  and 
the  celebrity  that  soon  attended  his 
Gentle  Shepherd  would  direct  atten- 
tion to  those  airs  to  which  the  songs  in 
it  were  adapted.  In  1727  the  public 
were  regaled,  in  the  Beggars*  Opera> 
with  a  melange  of  popular  airsj  which 
were  almost  entirely  selected  from 
those  in  D'Urfey's  Pills,  and  of  which 
several  were  f^enuine  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  Scottish  melody.  One 
9r  two  of  Uw  Sooteh  airs  in  the  Beg- 
gars'  Opwa  nost,  w^  shonld  tfainb 


have  been  borrowed  from  the  Orpheus 
Caledonlus.  This  we  take  to  be  the 
case  with  the  **  Broom  of  ihe  Gowden- 
knows,"  '*  An  thou  wert  my  ain  thing," 
and  **  The  last  time  I  came  o*er  tho 
Moor,"  none  of  which  we  remember 
to  have  noticed  in  D*Urfey. 

We  should  deviate,  however,  from 
our  present  purpose  if  we  further  pro- 
secuted this  historical  detail.  We  in- 
tended merely  to  direct  attention  to 
these  important  facts : — 1st,  That  the 
Orpheus  Caledonius,  published  in  1 7^5, 
has  hitherto  been  the  earliest  printed 
collection  of  Scottish  melodies ;  and, 
2d>  That  the  earlier  copies  of  any  such 
melodies  as  we  possessed,  in  a  scatter- 
ed or  insulated  state,  were  to  be  found 
in  publications  not  of  Scottish  but  of 
English  origin.  These  circumstances 
are  the  more  remarkable,  as  Forbes*8 
Cantus,  a  collection  of  secular  music, 
was  published  at  Aberdeen  about  1666, 
but,  strange  to  say,  does  not  contain 
any  native  Scottish  melody.  From 
that  publication  we  should  suspect  that 
our  ancestors  had  then  arrived  at  that 
stage  in  the  progress  of  taste  in  which 
the  proverb  is  realized,  that  a  prophet 
is  not  honoured  in  hb  own  country. 
The  collector  of  that  work  seems  to 
have  had  his  admiration  entirely  turn- 
ed to  the  more  regular  airs  which  were 
then  coming  into  notice  from  the  hands 
of  Italian  or  English  composers. 

In  such  a  state  of  matters,  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  the  antiquity  of 
Scottish  music  should  have  been  alto- 
gether questioned  by  some  sceptical 
enquirers.  Ritson,  after  enumerating 
the  names  of  some  airs  which  are  re- 
corded by  early  writers,  observed—. 
**  No  direct  evidence,  it  is  believed, 
can  be  produced  of  the  existence  of 
any  Scottish  tune  now  known  prior  to 
the  year  1660,  exclusive  of  such  as  are 
already  mentioned;  nor  is  any  one 
even  of  these  to  be  found  noted,  either 
in  print  or  tnanuscriptt  before  thatpe* 
riod"  And  in  one  of  his  letters  he 
enquired — <<  Upon  what  foundation, 
then,  do  we  tallc  of  the  antiquity  of 
Scottbh  music?" 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  ap- 
peal to  the  publication  of  the  Skene 
MS.  as  affording  a  more  decisive  an- 
swer to  this  question  than  any  that  we 
were  previously  able  to  render.  We 
can  now  refer  to  an  authentic  national 
collection,  of  a  comparatively  early 
date,  in  which  a  number  of  our  Scottish 
melodies  are  to  be  fonnd,  and  among 
theses  as  we   shall  presently  show 
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some  of  those  which  have  been  most 
deservedly  admired,  and  which  are 
here  presented,  as  we  conceive,  in  even 
a  more  engaging  form  than  that  under 
which  they  are  popularly  known. 

While  the  Skene  MS.  thus  carries 
OS  back,  by  its  direct  evidence,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, it  gives  no  indication  that  the 
airs  contained  in  it  were  then  of  recent 
date.  They  bear,  for  the  most  part, 
the  appearance  of  antiquity,  even  at 
that  period,  being  designated  by  titles 
that  seem  to  be  the  initial  lines  of  po- 
pular or  vulgar  songs,  with  which 
they  must  have  been  allied  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  some  duration.  The 
instrumental  symphonies  and  varia- 
tions, also,  which  are  introduced  into 
some  of  the  airs,  seem  to  imply  that 
th«y  wete  familiar  themes,  of  which 
the  celebrity  offered  an  inducement  to 
pcesent  them  in  a  novel  aspect.  A 
new  point  of  time  is  thus,  in  truth,  af- 
forded us,  from  which  we  may,  with 
more  confidence,  direct  our  researches 
into  the  regions  of  conjectural  en- 
quiry. 

Mr  Dauney  has  accordingly  taken 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  publi- 
eation  of  this  curious  MS.  to  review 
generally  the  various  questions  that 
relate  to  the  history  and  character  of 
Scottish  melody.  The  preliminary 
dissertation,  in  which  this  task  is  per- 
formed, is  written  with  much  ease  and 
riegance,  and  with  equal  judgment  and 
learning.  We  believe  that  in  this  Dis- 
sertation the  musical  antiquary  will 
find  the  fullest  materials  that  have 
any  where  been  collected  for  a  candid 
and  deliberate  investigation  of  the 
questions  at  issue. 

We  may  merely  mention  the  heads 
of  the  most  interesting  topics  of  which 
he  has  treated. 

Mr  Dauney  has  brought  together 
all  the  vestiges  of  old  vocal  poetry 
whieh  are  to  be  found  in  our  early 
writers — which  consist  chiefly  in  an 
array  of  the  mere  ti^es  of  melodies 
now  unknown.  He  observes,  accord- 
ingly, that  in  thb  enquiry  little  solid 
information  is  gained,  except  that 
music  and  song  did  exist  at  those  re- 
mote periods.  **  We  feel  ourselves," 
it  is  said,  *^  like  beings  wandering 
among  the  tombs,  surrounded  by  the 
crumbled  relics  of  former  ages,  with 
nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  objects  of 
our  search  beyond  a  few  casual  in* 
aeriptions  designative  of  the  names  by 


which  they  were  known  in  their  gene- 
ration,  and  which,  now  that  they  have 
passed  away,  like  epitaphs,  serve 
merely  to  mark  the  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, or  the  spot  where  their  ashes 
are  laid."  Sepukhri  similis  nil  nisi 
nomen  retineo. 

Mr  Dauney*s  Dissertation,  also,  as- 
sembles together  much  curious  infor- 
mation as  to  the  musical  instruments 
chiefly  used  in  Scotland,  which  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  been  those  which  were 
generally  prevalent  over  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  harp,  clavichord,  or- 
gan, and  lute,  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
in  use.  The  bagpipe,  presented  to 
us  in  monkbh  Latin  under  the  sin- 
gular name  of  chorus^  seems  not  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  Scotland,  but  to 
have  been  more  familiarly  used  by  the 
English. 

Mr  Dauney  has  mentioned  a  good 
many  MSS.  of  Scottish  music  which 
he  has  seen,  of  various  eras,  from  that 
of  the  Skene  MS.  downwards,  and  of 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  contents  will,  ere 
long,  be  made  public.  He  refers, 
also,  to  a  very  important  manuscript 
volume,  belonging  to  Mr  Chalmers 
of  London,  which  had  been  presented 
to  Dr  Bumey,  by  Dr  George  Skene 
of  Marbchal  College,  Aberaeen.  It 
bears  this  curious  title :  "  An  Play- 
ing Book  for  the  Lute,  wherein  ar 
contained  many  currentSf  and  other 
Musical  Things.  Mvsica  mentis  Me- 
dicina  MatsUe.  At  Aberdein.  Netted 
and  Collected  by  Robert  Gordon.  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1627.  In  Fe« 
bruarie.**  The  person  here  mentioned 
as  the  collector,  was  Sir  Robert  Gor* 
don  of  Straloch.  We  have  reason  to 
hope  that  some  of  the  most  interesting 
melodies  contained  in  this  volume,  or 
at  least  those  of  Scottish  growth,  will  be 
made  accessible,  erelong,  to  the  musical 
world.  Mr  Dauney  further  expresses 
an  opinion  that,  ''  if  the  archives  of 
some  of  our  ancient  families  were  well 
and  diligenUy  sifted,  other  original 
MSS.  of  a  similar  kind  might  still  be 
brought  to  light.*'  It  is  probable  that 
many  such  MSS.,  where  they  are  dis- 
covered, are  regarded  as  useless,  from 
the  apparent  illegibility  of  the  musical 
notation ;  but  the  possessors  of  such 
documents  should  be  informed  that  the 
ancient  notation  is  generally  well 
known  to  scientific  persons,  and  can 
be  perfectly  well  deciphered. 

We  have  next  our  attention  directed 
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in  Mr  Dauney*8  Dissertation  to  the 
importance  which  was  attached    in 
Scotland  to  musical  skilly  and  the  study 
which  was  employed  in  acquiring  it. 
Tradition  has   always   taught  us  to 
believe  that  the   Scottish   monarchs 
were  the  steady  patrons  of  this  ele- 
gant arty  if  not  sometimes  emiuent 
proficients  in  it ;  and  Mr  Dauney  has 
corroborated  the  opinion,  at  least  of 
their  encouragement  of  music,  by  a 
good  deal  of  miscellaneous  evidence, 
and  in  particular,  by  a  curious  docu- 
ment, entitled,  <'  Information  touching 
the  Chapell-Royall  of  Scotland,"  sub- 
mitted by  Edward  Kellie,  in  1631,  to 
Charles  I.,  who  had  appointed  Kellie 
to    reform  the    constitution    of  the 
Chapel- Royal,  in  anticipation  of  the 
King*8  intended  coronation  in  Scot- 
land.    Kellie  there  mentions  that  he 
had  received  the  Kingis  directions  to 
see  that  "  the  service  therein  might  be 
well  and  faithfully  done;    and  that 
none  but  persons  sufficiently  qualified 
should  have  any  place  there ;  and  that 
they  should  be  all  kept  at  daily  prac< 
tice  ;  and  for  that  effect  your  M^esty 
appointed   me   ane    chamber  within 
your  Palace  of  Holyrudehouse,  where- 
m  I  have  provided  and  set  up  an  or- 
gan, two  fiutes,  two  pandores,  with 
viols,  and  other  instruments,  with  all 
sorts    of    English,    French,    Dutch, 
Spanish,     Latin,'   Italian,    and    old 
Scotch  musict  vocal  and  instrument- 
al.'*    Mr  Dauney  has  also  printed  a 
series  of  extracts  from  the  books  of 
the  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  from  1474 
to  1633,  showing  frequent  donations 
from    the   royal  purse,  for  musical 
purposes,  bestowed  both  on  natives 
and   foreigners.      Without  entering 
into  some  of  the  idle  speculations  as  to 
the  actual  compositions  of  James  L, 
and  still  less  into  the  foolish  fables 
regarding  Rizzio,  to  whom,  though 
only  three  years  in  Scotland,  the  best 
of  our  national  music  was  at  one  time 
attributed,  it  is  evident,  from  the  un- 
doubted facts  collected  on  this  subject, 
that  from  a  very  early  period  there 
must  have  existed,  not  only  a  national 
taste  for  music,  but  also  a  body  of 
scientific  musicians  in  Scotland,  who 
were  capable  of  giving  to  that  taste  a 
right  direction,  and  of  imitating  and 
improving  the    "  wood-notes  wild,** 
which  native  feeling  might  dictate. 

This  subject  leads  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  theories  which  have  been 
hitherto  advanced  regarding  the  exist* 


ence  of  what  is  called  a  Scottish  scale, 
which,  it  has  been  supposed,  furnishes 
an  infallible  test  to  discover  what  me- 
lodies are  of  geniune  native  growth, 
and  what  are  the  results  of  refinement 
or  foreign  imitation.  Mr  Dauney 
conceives  that  these  theories  are  with- 
out foundation ;  and  for  a  further  dis- 
cussion  of  the  question  he  has  referred 
to  an  Essay  appended  to  his  work, 
being  "  An  Analysis  of  the  Structure 
of  the  Music  of  Scotland,"  from  the 
pen  of  Mr  Finlay  Dun,  a  very  eminei^t 
and  scientific  musician,  whose  ardent 
study  of  our  native  melodies,  directed, 
as  it  has  been,  by  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  and  theory  of 
musical  composition,  entitles  him  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  highest 
living  authorities  on  the  subject.  We 
shall  postpone  our  observations  on  the 
views  contained  in  this  analysis,  until 
we  have  introduced  our  readers  to  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  Skene 
MS.  itself,  which  must  now  form  au 
important  part  of  the  data  on  which 
every  system,  explanatory  of  Scottish 
music,  IS  to  be  founded. 

The  most  interesting  melody,  un- 
doubtedly, with  which  this  MS.  pre- 
sents us,  is  that  of  the  "  Flowers  or  the 
Forest."     No  air,  perhaps,  can  be 
more  closely  intervoven  with  our  na- 
tional feelings — in  none  has  the  very 
soul  of  pity  and  of  patriotism  been 
BO  tangibly  embodied.     How   many 
voices  have,  in  years  past,  warbled 
forth  its  plaintive  strains,  and  invested 
it,  from  the  involuntary  emotion  of 
their  own  faltering  accents,  with  a 
grace  and  potency  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  most  consummate  art  I    Under  its 
magic  influence  how  many  hearts  have 
throbbed — how.  many  eyes  have  been 
suffused  with  tears,  of  those  who  now, 
like  the  Forest  Flowers  themselves, 
have  been  "a*wedeaway  I     Neither 
can  we  forget  that  this  charming  me- 
lody has  given  birth  to  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  songs  that  any  nation 
can  boast  of.     **  I've  heard  a  lilting 
at  our  ewes'  milking,"    and  '*  Pve 
seen  the  smiling  of  Fortune  beguiling,** 
are  at  the  very  head  of  their  several 
classes  in  lyrical  composition ;  and  when 
added  to  the  beautiful  bdlad  of  "  Auld 
Robin  Gray,**  compel  us  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  women  of    Scotland 
have  enriched  its  minstrelsy  with  gems 
of  greater  price  and  purity  than  any 
that  the  stronger  genius  of  the  other  sex 
has  ever  been  able  to  contribute.  Com- 
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bined,  as  it  is,  with  associations  so 
sweet  and  sacred^  we  own  that  when 
we  first  heard  of  this  melody,  as  oc cur- 
ing in  the  Skene  MS.  in  a  different 
form  from  that  in  which  we  were  ac- 
customed to  hear  it»  we  felt  a  fear  lest 
the  spell  should  be  broken,  by  finding 
that  In  its  most  ancient  and  authentic 
shape,  it  was  destitute  of  some  of  those 
peculiarities  which  we  had  been  so 
long  taught  to  admire.  If  we  had 
mi»ed,  for  instance,  the  flat  seventh 
to  which  our  ears  and  hearts  have 
been  wont  to  thrill  from  infancy,  and 
of  which  peculiarity  the  ancient  origin 
has  sometimes  been  rashly  questioned, 
we  should  scarcely  have  thanked  our 
friends  for  disenchantingus  from  our  de- 
lusion. All,  however,  is  safe.  We  are 
delighted  to  discover  that  the  old  air  dif- 
fers from  the  existing  one  only  in  being 
at  once  more  simple  and  more  beauti- 
ful. The  difference  between  them, 
though  considerable,  does  not  destroy 
a  dingle  association,  or  disturb  a  single 
sentiment.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel 
that  the  native  spirit  of  patriotic  la- 
mentation which  it  is  designed  to 
breathe,  is  here  more  purely  and 
worthily  represented^  as  well  as  more 
directly  conveyed  to  us  from  its  origi- 
nal spring.  We  wish  we  could  here 
present  our  readers  with  the  old  air, 
according  to  the  beautiful  arrangement' 
of  it,  which  our  admirable  friend,  Mr 
O.  F.  Graham,  has  contributed  for  Mr 
Dauaey*8  work,  but  we  must  deny  our- 
selves and  them  that  pleasure,  and 
must  be  content  to  refer  them  to  the 
work  itself. 

The  melody  that  appears  to  us  to 
be  next  in  interest  in  the  collection,  is 
that  which  has  long  gone  under  the 
name  of '*  Bonny  Dundee,"  but  which 
Is  hero  piesented  under  that  of"  Adew 
Dundee."  This  air  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  ingenious  of  our  native 
melodies.  Dis^ured  as  it  has  been 
by  idle  embellishments,  and  perverted 
fjom  the  natural  expression  which  be- 
longs to  it,  it  has  long  attracted  no- 
tice, and  produced  delight.  We  have 
it  coupled  in  D'Urfey  with  the  vilest 
words  that  ever  caricatured  the  Scot- 
tish dialect  or  manners ;  although  the 
chorus  there  introduced,  and  which 
Scott  has  borrowed  for  his  song  on 
Claverhouse,  is  apparently  genuine, 
and  is  certainly  spirited.  We  are  fa- 
miliar with  a  modification  of  D*Urfey*s 
verses  in  the  ordinary  old  song  (o  which 
the  air  was  sung,  and  which  possesses 


some  tenderness  and  simplicity.  We 
hear  it  periodically  bellowed  out  by 
Macheath,  in  **  The  charge  is  prepared,** 
with  an  alternate  burlesque  of  tragic 
horror  and  connubial  tenderness,  and 
are  habitually  nauseated  by  a  mawkish 
edition  of  it  in  **  Mary  of  Castle  Gary," 
which  is  eaually  offensive  in  the  rolling 
thunder  of  Braham*s  tenor,  or  the 
squalling  soprano  of  a  superannuated 
miss.  The  melody  in  its  primitive  state, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Skene  Manuscript, 
though  essentially  the  same,  has  a  very 
different  aspect  and  expression  from 
the  tawdry  counterfeit  which  general- 
ly passes  current.  It  is  given  without 
a  single  superfluous  note,  and  so  as  to 

{)resent  the  native  beauty  of  the  modu- 
ation  in  the  purest  and  most  instruc- 
tive simplicity.  The  air  deserves  care- 
ful attention,  as  presenting  us  within  a 
narrow  compass,  and  a  short  space, 
with  some  beautiful  transitions,  very 
gracefully  repeated  and  combined. 
All  its  modulations  are  managed  with 
the  greatest  nature  and  simplicity,  and 
in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
any  ear  not  corrupted  by  the  effemi- 
nacy of  modern  refinements. 

We  shall  here  mention  some  others 
of  our  old  favourites  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Skene  MS.  There  is  a 
very  beautiful  set  of  the  air,  **  The 
Last  Time  I  came  o*er  the  Moor," 
under  the  title,  "  Alacc,  that  I  came 
o'er  the  Moor."  Wo  have  "  Jenny 
Nettles*'  under  the  name  of  "  I  love 
my  love  for  love  again,'*  with  a  second 
part  in  a  different  and  more  chromatic 
style  than  the  common  set.  "  John 
Anderson,  my  Jo*'  retains  its  name, 
but  is  a  little  different  in  structure, 
particularly  at  the  close,  where,  as  in 
the  case  also  of  Jenny  Nettles,  a 
major  third  is  strangely  introduced  on 
the  minor  key.  "  My  Jo  Janet  **  ap- 
pears somewhat  in  masquerade  under 
the  name  of  "  Long  er  onie  old  man.'* 
"  Waes  my  heart  that  we  should  sun- 
der," retains  nearly  the  same  name, 
but  is  otherwise  a  good  deal  metamor- 
phosed. '<  Good  night  and  joy  be 
with  you,"  corresponds  closely  to  the 
modem  tune  of  nearly  similar  name ; 
and  "  Johnny  Faa"  appears  almost 
in  its  present  shape,  under  the  name 
of  "  Lady  Cassilles'  LUt.'* 

Of  the  new  melodies  brought  to 
light  by  this  publication,  some  seem 
to  be  in  the  old  Scottish  style,  others 
are  fashionable  airs  intended  to  match 
with  the  sentimental  poetry  of  the  day. 
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many  are  dance  tunes>  and  some^  we  The  most  ingenious  theory,  per- 
candidly  confess,  appear  to  us  to  be  haps,  for  the  solution  of  the  first  of 
nondescripts  of  no  great  merit,  and  these  questions  is  one  which  has  been 
occasionally  not  very  intelligible.  Mr  suggested  in  yarious  musical  publica- 
Dauney  has  given  us  the  MS.  almost  tions,  but  of  which  the  fullest  view  is 
exactly  as  it  stands,  and  we  think  he  to  be  found  in  a  "  Dissertation  con- 
was  right  in  doing  so,  though  the  ceming  the  National  Melodies  of  Scot- 
coneequence  is,  that  a  good  deal  of  land,*'  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Mr 
alloy  is  mixed  with  the  finer  metal  George  Thomson's  collection  of  1822, 
which  composes  it.  Of  the  Scottish  and  which  is  generally  considered  as 
melodies  now  for  the  first  time  iutro-  the  production  of  a  musical  critic  and 
duced  to  our  acquaintance,  we  may  amateur  of  well-known  talent  and  in- 
particularly  name  three,  which  appear  telligence.  Supported  by  such  autho- 
to  us  to  possess  peculiar  beauty  or  in-  rity,  this  theory  is  entitled  to  the  ut- 
terest.  We  refer  to  the  airs  which  are  most  attention ;  and  it  has  certainly 
entitled  "  Peggie  is  over  ye  Sie  wi  ye  the  further  recommendation  of  great 
Souldier,**  "  My  Love  shoe  wonnis  simplicity,  if,  in  such  a  complicated 
not  her  away,**  and  <'  I  will  not  goe  subject,  a  simple  explanation  is  likely 
to  my  bed  till  I  suld  die."  to  be  a  true  and  complete  one.  It  re- 
Having  given  what  we  fear  is  an  solves  into  these  propositions,  as  ex- 
imperfect  account  of  this  MS.,  but  pressed  in  the  words  of  the  Dissert a- 
such  as  we  hope  will  induce  our  tion  referred  to :  "  that  there  is  but 
readers  to  look  into  it  for  themselves,  one  series  of  sounds  in  the  national 
we  proceed  to  offer  some  observa-  scale,  upon  which  every  ancient  Scot- 
tions  as  to  the  elementary  principles  tish  air  is  constructed,  whatever  may 
on  which  the  peculiar  character  of  be  its  varieties,  either  of  mode  or  of 
Scottbh  music  may  be  considered  to  character."  "  This  national  scale  is 
depend.  the  modern  diatonic  scale,  divested  of 
The  melodies  of  Scotland,  as  is  ob-  the  fourth  and  seventh,**  there  being 
vlous,  on  a  very  slight  examination,  "  no  such  thing  jn  the  national  scale 
are  not  all  of  them  of  the  same  cha*  as  the  interval  of  a  semitone.*' 
racter.  Even  where  we  cannot  draw  It  is  said  to  appear,  from  a  care- 
a  distinction  in  point  of  known  anti-  ful  examination  of  the  whole  body  of 
quity,  we  see  some  of  them  that  have  our  national  music,  that  "  every  air 
all  the  aspect  of  modem  compositions,  (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  which  is 
while  others  present  us  with  passages  really  ancient,  is  constructed  precisely 
of  melody  to  which  we  are  elsewhere  according  to  this  scale,  and  does  not 
unaccustomed,  and  which  have  a  wild  contain  a  single  note  which  is  foreign 
and  strange,  though,  in  general,  also  to  it ;  excepting,  only,  in  the  case  of 
a  pleasing  and  touching  effect.  "  The  those  airs  (which  are  few  in  number) 
Lass  of  ratie*s  Mill,"  for  instance,  is  of  which  the  series  has  occasionally 
not  known  to  be  a  modem  air,  but,  if  been  altered  by  the  introduction  of  tho 
presented  to  us  for  the  first  time,  with-  flat  seventh.** 

out  information  as  to  its  history,  we  The  supposition  that  the  fourth  and 

might  pronounce  it  to  be  beautiful,  seventh  are  absent  in  the  Scottish  scale* 

but  we  should  not  conjecture  it  to.  be  is  supported  in  the  Dissertation  we  have 

ancient.     Others  of  the  Scotch  airs  referred  to,  by  several  arguments  of 

are  in  u  different  situation,  and  would  considerable  plausibility.     In  particu- 

strike  us,  even  without  explanation,  as  lar,  it  is  noticed,  that  in  some  nations 

different  from  the  compositions  of  mo-  instruments  have  existed  in  which  tl^p 

deru   masters,  and  as  the  probable  intervals  in  question  were  wanting  ; 

growth  of  another  age,  or  country,  or  and  a  good  many  Scotch  melodies  are 

system,  from  our  own.  analysed  and  presented  in  a  simple 

On  these  facts,  it  comes  to  be  a  form,  according  to  which  they  appear 

question,  What  are  the,  essential  pe-  to  be  constructed  out  of  a  series  of 

culiarities  into  which  this  singularity  notes  in  which  those  intervals  do  not 

of  effect  can  be  analysed  where  it  oc-  occur. 

curs?     And,  perhaps,  a  second  ques-  But,  in  our  opinion,  this  theorr  b 

tion  arises.  How  far  the  absence  of  opposed  br  many  powerful  consider- 

those  peculiarities  is  demonstrative  of  ations.     On  the  one  band,  there  is 

a  recent  origin  in  the  airs  in  which  no  evidence  that  there  ever  existed  in 

they  do  not  occur  ?  Scotland  any  musical  instrument  defi* 
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cieDt  in  tbe  fourth  wad  seyenth  of  the    is  made  in  the  Dissertation  in  ques- 
keyi  by  the  Jimited  compass  of  which    tion>  to  maintain  that  the  flat  seventh 
the  composition  of  the  whole  national    is  a  modem  innovation :  but  this  opi- 
nusic  could   be   so  restrained.     On    nion  seems  scarcely  to  be  insisted  in 
tbe  contrary«    from   time    immemo-    with  any  seriousness,  and  could  not  be 
ria)»  many  different  instruments  are    adopted  on  solid  grounds,  or  without 
proved  to  have  been  in  use  among  us,    overturning  all  our  ideas  of  Scottish 
which,  undoubtedly,  contained  a  per-    melody.  This  qualification  alone,  then, 
fed  diatonic  scale.     Again,  although    would  go  far  to  break  in  upon  the  sup- 
it  be  true  that  some  Scottish  airs  are    posed  scale.      But  the  exceptions  to 
destitute  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  of    the  theory  under  consideration,  extend 
the  key,  that  proposition  is  not  true  of    greatly  beyond  even  this  class.    Many 
all,  even  of  those  which  seem  to  pos-    undoubted  Scottish  melodies  possess 
sess  a  national  character.     And  here    both  the  fourth  and  seventh,  and  still 
it  becomes  a  question,    Whether  a    more  of  them  exhibit  one  or  other  of 
theory  is  first  to  be  framed,  and  then    those  intervals.     He  would  be  a  bold 
only  those  airs  allowed  to  be  ancient,    theorist  who  would  deny  the  genuine 
which  agree   with    that    theory,   or    origin  of  the  *'  Broom  of  the  Cowden- 
whether  those  airs  are  to  be  taken    knows.'*     But  that  air  has  both  the 
as  ancient  which  have  been  handed    fourth  and  seventh  of  the  key,  and 
down  to  us  as  such,  and  then  a  theory    the  fourth  is  a  note  of  peculiar  empha- 
is  to  be  discovered  which  shall  be  ap-    sis.-    We  could  not,  without  presurop- 
pHeable  to  all  those  vrs,  at  least  in    tion,  dispute  the  authenticity  of  "  Ca' 
their  prevailing  and  substantial  pecu-    the  Ewes  to   the  Knowes,"  in  which 
liarities.     No  doubt,  surely,  can  be    the  seventh  is  introduced  with  a  beau- 
eotertained  on  thb  point.    We  are  not    tiful  effect ;    or  of  the  "  Souters  of 
to  beg  the  very  question  in  dispute.     Selkirk,*'  in  which  the  fourth  is  an  im« 
We  are  not,  like  Procrustes,  to  insist    portant  feature  in  the  melody,  while 
on  fitting  onr  visitors  to  the  bed  that    tbe  occurrence  of  the  seventh,  at  the 
we  provide  them ;  we  are  bound  to    close,  is  one  of  its  most  striking  pe- 
find  them  a  receptacle  that  will  neatly    culiaritiei.     Again,  there  is  a  large 
and  comfortably  accommodate  them,     class  of  airs,  in  which  both  the  second 
Now,  until  it  be  otherwise  shown  that    and  third  yf  the  minor  key  are  to  be 
those  only  are  ancient   airs,  which    found  co-existent,  in  direct  contradic- 
wantthe  semi- tonic  intervals,  we  are    tion  to  the  theory  referred  to.  ''Jenny 
not  entitled  to  rear  up  a  theory  which     Nettles,*'  "  Katharine  Ogie,'*  *<  Lo^an 
will  exclude  otherairs  which  have  equal     Water,*'  are  itriking  examples  of  this 
extrinsic  evidence  in  favour  of  their    common  peculiarity,  and  must  either 
antiquity.     We  do  not  say  that  a  few    be  held  destructive  of  the  theory,  or 
adverse  eases  would  militate  against  a    must  be  violently  deprived  of  the  sta- 
very  universal  rule.     Nothing  is  mora    tus  of  genuine  and  ancient  melodies,  of 
li^itimate  than  to  infer  a  general  rule    which  they  have  enjoyed  the  undis- 
from  cases  that  show  us  some  devia-    turbed  possesdon,  ever  since  we  know 
tions  from  its  observance.      But  it    any  thing  of  them  at  all. 
most  be  obvious  that  the  theory  of        The  result,  then,  seems  to  be,  that 
such  a  national  scale  as  the  one  sug-    although  the  fourth  or  seventh  of  the 
gested,  cannot  be  maintained,  if  there    key  are  absent  in  certain  Scottish  airs, 
are  any  considerable  number  of  ex-    we  are  only  entitled  to  say  that  this  is 
eeptions  to  its  application.     It  is  oh-    an  occasional  peculiarity  in  the  struc- 
aerved  in  the  Dissertation  itself,  that    ture  of  our  music,  and  not  that  it  is  an 
our  primitive  musicians  *'  could  no    essential  or  invariable  peculiarity,  or 
more  introduce  minuter  divisions  of    that  all  those  airs  are  spurious,  or  cor- 
tha  scale,  or  sounds  not  comprehended    rupt,  to  which  that  category  is  inap» 
OS  it,  than  a  musician  of  the  present    plicable. 

day  could  introduce  sounds  not  to  be  But  further,  the  mere  omission  of  one 
found  in  the  scale  to  which  his  ear  has  or  more  intervals  g^ves  but  an  imperfect 
been  accustomed."  The  very  admis-  explanation  ofthe  characteristic  features 
sion,  tberefoie,  that  there  are  ancient  of  the  Scotch  airs.  They  are  not  more 
Seottbh  fliirs  having  a  flat  seventh,  is  distinguished  by  the  general  progression 
an  admisMon.  that  the  scale  suggested  ofthe  melody,  than  by  the  closes  to  which 
was  not,  al  leasty  the  onljf  scale  oi  the  melody  is  brought,  and  which,  un- 
Sootoh  mnaio.     An  attempt,  indeed,    der  the  limited  theory  we  have  been 
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noticing,  are  left  to  be  considered  as  doubtedly  very  ancient.    "  They  were 

anomalous  or  capricious.     Though  of-  originally  four  in  number,  and  were 

ten  terminating  on  the  key-note,  like  first  reduced  to  fixed  laws  by  St  Am- 

the  music  of  modern  times,  the  melo-  brose.    Archbishop  of  Milan,    in  the 

dies  of  Scotland  have  almost  all  possi-  fourth  century,  and  about  200  years 

ble  sort  of  cadences ;  namely,  on  the  afterwards  they  were  increased  in  num- 

second,  third,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ber  to  eight  by  Pope  Gregory  the  First." 

degrees  of  the  scale ;  and  unless  fre  They  are  probably  the  relics  of  a  still 

get  some  clue  to  these  singularities,  higher  antiquity  than  the  remotest  of 

we  remain  still  in  the  dark  as  to  an  im-  these  periods, 
portant  part  of  the  question.  We]  shall  not  enter  into  detail  on 

We  think  that  a  new  and  most  valu-  this  subject,  but  shall  content  ourselves 
able  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  with  saying  that  the  examples  given  by 
questionby  Mr  FinlayDun*s  "Analysis  Mr  Dun,  from  ancient  chants,  ap- 
of  the  Scottish  Music,"  to  which  we  pear  to  us  strongly  to  confirm  his  pro- 
have  already  adverted.  Mr  Dun  ob-  position,  that  •*  in  the  character  of  the 
serves  with  truth,  that "  we  cannot  say,  melody,  and  in  the  peculiar  cadences 
with  our  present  scanty  information  upon  various  sounds  of  the  modes — 
upon  the  subject,  what  the  Scottish  cadences  initial,  medial,  and  final-- 
scales  originally  were.  But  we  know  strong  points  of  resemblance  may  be 
to  a  certainty  what  the  tunes  are  that  traced  between  the  ancient  Canto 
have  been  handed  down  to  us."  He  Fermo  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  a 
has,  therefore,  commenced  his  essay  by  number  of  the  Scottish  airs,  particu- 
an  analysis  of  ancient  Scottish  airs,  larly  those  of  a  graver  cast." 
with  the  view  of  tracing  their  peculiar  It  is  obvious  how  comprehensive  an 
features,  before  attempting  to  explain  explanation  is  thus  afforded  of  the  pe- 
them.  Mr  Dun's  examples  are  taken  culiar  structure  of  Scotch  melodies, 
chiefly  from  the  airs  in  the  Skene  MS.,  It  not  only  reconciles  to  a  general 
although  he  informs  us  that  these  tend  principle  the  cadences  which  other- 
merely  to  corroborate  the  ideas  which  wise  appear  anomalous,  but  it  shows 
he  had  previously  adopted  from  a  mi-  the  origin,  also,  of  those  omissions  in 
nute  analysis  of  those  common  melo-  the  scide  which  the  other  theory  is  in- 
dies which  have  been  transmitted  by  tended  to  account  for.  Although  in 
tradition.  the  ancient  music  the  various  major 

On  an  examination  of  their  prevail-  and  minor  keys  of  modem  times  were 
in^  modulations  and  cadences,  Mr  Dun  not  properly  established,  yet  as  the 
has  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  sensibilities  of  the  human  ear  are,  in 
our  characteristic  melodies  are  of  an-  all  ages,  substantially  the  same,  there 
cient  date,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  must  have  been  from  the  earliest  pe- 
regular  compositions,  according  to  the  riod  a  tendency  to  run  into  the  same 
laws  of  melody  which  were  then  in  series  of  sounds  with  which  we  are  de- 
force. Those  laws  are  illustrated  by  a  lighted  at  the  present  day.  In  the  dif- 
reference  to  the  chants  6f  the  Church,  ferent  ancient  modes,  accordingly,  im- 
composed  according  to  what  are  known  pressions  would  come,  in  agreatdegree, 
as  the  ecclesiastical  modes,  which  to  be  produced,  corresponding  to  those 
may  be  thus  explained  in  Mr  Dun's  ofthemajor  and  minorkeys,  which  are 
words : — **  The  arrangement  or  dis-  now  founded  upon  the  several  initial 
position  of  the  sounds  composing  the  notes  from  which  the  modes  proceeded, 
scales  upon  which  these  chants  were  Thus  there  would  be  a  disposition  in 
constructed,  was  made  according  to  the  mode  of  D  to  run  into  the  sounds 
the  natural  or  diatonic  order  of  pro-  which  we  now  use  in  D  minor,  and  ia 
gression,  without  any  accidental  alter-  the  mode  of  F  into  those  which  belong 
adons  of  flats  or  sharps,  that  is,  to  the  modem  key  of  F  msjor.  The 
from  D  (the  first  mode)  upwards  to  circumstance,  however,  that  the  an- 
its  octave  above:  from  £,  F,  G,  A,  cient  modes  were  all  framed  upon  the 
and  B  in  like  manner ;  employing,  in  notes  which  occur  in  the  diatonic 
short,  in  all  these  scales  the  same  scale  of  C  major,  made  it  necessary 
sounds  as  the  modems  do  in  the  scale  often  to  avoid  those  intervals  that 
of  C  major  (which  was  also  among  were  inconsistent  with  the  general  im- 
the  number),  but  beginning  the  series  pression  of  the  several  modes.  Thusj 
from  D,  E,  F,  G.  A  or  B,  according  m  the  mode  of  F,  the  natural  B,  or 
to  the  mode."    These  modes  are  un-  fourth  of  the  mode,  would  frequently 
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be  a  disagreeable  note*  and  there  being  minor  keys*  the  ascending  sixth  and 

no  flat  B  in  the  scale,  that  intervd    seventh  are  generally  made  sharp a 

would    come   to  be    often    omitted,  feature  which  does  not  radically  affect 

Again,  in  the  mode  of  G,  the  natural  the  structure  of  the  melody,  and  which 

F,  or  seventh  of  the  scale,  would  be  we  know,  from  historical  evidence,  to 

omitted  for  the  same  reason,  except  in  have  been  a  modern  innovation, 

those  cases  where  it  could  be  made  If  it  were  necessary  to  account  for 

subservient  to  a  pleasing  and  peculiar  the    influence    of  the    ecclesiastical 

modulation.     In  this  way  the  frequent  modes  upon  Scottish  music,  it  might 

omisnon  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  in  not  be  difficult  to  do  so.  The  power  of 

Scotch  music  is  accounted  for,  and  the  the  Church,  built  as  it  was  upon  truth 

occurrence  of  the  flat  seventh  is,  at  the  and  knowledge,  and  extended  by  po- 

same  time,  explained,  as  well  as  many  licy  and  superstition,  was  not  less  con- 

other  peculiarities  of  structure.  siderable  in   Scotland  than  in  other 

The  theory  which  we  first  noticed  has  countries.  Our  ecclesiastical  architec- 
been  familiarly  illustrated  by  saying,  ture  shows  the  tendency  of  our  church* 
that  the  Scottish  scale  is  to  be  found  in  men  and  their  patrons  to  cherish  the 
theblacknotesof  the  piano-forte,  which  arts  of  refinement ;  and,  if  music  was 
exhibit  the  kev  of  F  sharp  deficient  in  cultivated  by  them  in  any  proportional 
the  fourth  and  seventh,  which,  in  that  degree,theinfluenceoftheirstylewould 
key,  are  found  in  the  notes  of  B  na-  extend  through  all  ranks  of  society, 
tural  and  F  natural.  The  theory  Even  the  perversions  of  the  system 
now  submitted  to  consideration,  sup-  might  tend  to  a  similar  result.  If  we 
poses  the  Scottbh  scale  to  be  comprised  suppose  the  reality  and  frequency  of 
within  the  white  notes  of  the  instru-  such  scenes  as  are  described  in  the 
ment,  which  afford  one  perfect  scale  in  ''  Freiris  of  Berwick,"  where  the  hos- 
the  key  of  C,  while  the  other  keys  or  pitality  and  example  of  Symon  Law- 
scales  are,  according  to  modem  ideas,  der  draw  forth  the  convivial  talents  of 
deficient  or  peculiar  in  certain  re-  his  clerical  guest — 
Bpects,  according  to  their  several  po-  '*  They  sportit  thame  and  makis  mirry  cheir 
sitions  in  the  general  scale.  Thus,  With  sangis  lowdi  baith  Symone  and  the 
the  key  of  D  is  a  minor  key,  but  has  Freh:  "— 

a  sharp  sixth  and  flat  seventh.  The  we  can  easily  conceive  the  foundation 
key  of  F  major  has  only  a  sharp  fourth,  of  a  school  of  parody,  where  the  eccle- 
a  note  rarely  admissible  in  vocal  siastical  Cantus  would  soon  be  con- 
music.  The  key  of  U  has  only  a  flat  verted  into  excellent  drinking  songs, 
seventh,  and  the  key  of  A  minor  has  But,  in  truth,  we  do  not  know  that 
both  the  sixth  and  seventh  flat.  the  Scottish  music  is  derived  from  the 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  ecclesiastical :  we  only  see  that  it  rc- 

airs  in  the  Skene  MS.  confirm  the  sembles  it.     For  ought  we  can  tell, 

views  above  submitted.     They  con-  our  own   system   may  be,  not   the 

tain  numerous  instances  of  semitonio  daughter,  but  the  sbter  or  cousin  of 

intervals,  inconsiBtent  with  the  idea  the  other. 

of  their   being   systematically   con-  Neither  must  it  bethought  that  a  cor- 

stmcted  accor£ng  to  a  rude  scale  in  respondence  in  the  scales  of  the  Scot- 

which  those  intervals  were  wanting,  tish  music  and  the  ecclesiastical  modes, 

Tbeyaregenerally,however,reducible  while  it  proves  the  antiquity  of  our 

to  the  more  comprehensive  principles  national  melodies,  deprives  them  of 

which  we  have  endeavoured  to  illus-  theirtitle  to  originality.    What  is  thus 

trate.  accounted  for  is  only  the  scale  itself 

We  have  also,  with  reference  to  these  and  its  general  laws.     These,  as  Mr 

views,  gone  over  the  original  volume  Dun  observes,  supply  merely  the  co- 

of  Thomson's  Orpheus,  and  the  result  lours  with  which  the  artist  is  to  work, 

of  our   examination  is—that  out  of  All  that  gives  expression  or  beauty  to 

fifty  idrs  which  it  contains,  only  about  the  composition  must  come  from  the 

half-a-dozen  are  defective,  both  in  the  individual  composer.    "  The  Scottish 

fourth  and  seventh.     Ten  of  them  music  has  measure,  rhythm,  accent, 

contain  a  flat  seventh  in  the  major  key,  besides  a  very  peculiar  manner  or  style 

and  the  whole  of  them,  abating  here  of  performance.    The  Canto  Fermo 

and  there  a  stray  appoggiatura  of  the  •had  none  of  these.'* 

editor's,  are  referable  to  the  system  of  It  remains  to  advert  to  a  question 

modes,  with  this  exception,  that,  in  which  we  formerly  proposed  on  tliis 
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subject,  how  far,  namely,  the  absence, 
in  any  air,  of  the  striking  peculiarities 
of  structure  above  noticed*  is  demon- 
strative of  its  recent  origin.  This 
question  is  attended  with  difficulty. 
But  we  would  say  that  so  long  as  an 
air  could  be  reduced  to  the  diatonic 
key  of  C,  without  any  modulation  re- 
quiring notes  extraneous  to  that  key, 
we  have  no  right  to  infer  that  it  is  not 
ancient,  if  it  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  immemorial  tradition.  We  have 
many  regular  airs  for  whose  antiquity 
we  have  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
evidence  as  for  others  of  a  more  pecu- 
liar character.  Thus  the  air  of  ••  Alace 
that  I  came  o'er  the  Moor/'  as  given  in 
the  Skene  MS.,  has  much  of  the  polish 
of  a  modem  composition.  *'  The  Lass 
of  Patie*8  Mill/'  •*  The  Bush  aboon 
Traquair,"  "  The  Bonny  Boatman," 
•♦  An  thou  wert  mine  ain  thing,"  which 
have  all  a  character  of  much  regularity, 
are  given  in  the  first  edition  of  tlie 
Orpheus  as  the  compositions  of  Kizzio, 
and  this  may  at  least  be  received  as 
evidence  that  they  were  then  repu- 
ted  to  be  ancient.  Goldsmith,  in  one 
of  his  essays,  telb  us  that  Geminiani 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Scotch  mu- 
sic was  of  Italian  origin  ;  and  although 
this  evidence  does  not  go  far  back,  and 
we  are  not  bound  to  adopt  Geminiani*8 
conjecture,  it  tends  to  show  that  a  large 
proportbn  of  regular  airs  were  consi- 
dered to  be  mixed  up  in  the  general  body 
of  our  national  melody.  We  have  no 
grounds  for  concluding  that  they  were 
derived  from  Italian  models,  as  we 
know  little  of  the  early  history  and  dif- 
fusion even  of  national  Italian  music. 
But  we  have  no  precise  right  to  limit 
tlie  powers  of  ancient  melody  except,  at 
leasty  to  the  boundaries  of  its  own  estab- 
lished scale.  Compositions  might  be 
made  at  a  very  early  period,  on  the 
mode  of  C  major,  which  would  be  little 
distinguishable  from  modern  airs.  Mr 
Dun  has,  in  the  plates  accompany- 
ing his  Essay,  given  us  a  specimen  of 
the  Ambfosian  chant  of  the  year  400, 
which  presents  us  with  an  exquisite 
strain  of  melody,  that  has  no  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  antiquity  except  its  simplicity. 
We  cannot  infer  that  Scottish  com- 
posers might  not,  in  like  manner,  at  a 
very  early  period,  have  composed  melo- 
dies such  as  those  we  have  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  which,  it  will  be  observ- 
ed, are  all  confined  within  the  limits  of 
one  diatonic  key. 

To  illustrate  tlie  views  which  we 


have  submitted,  we  think  it  may  be 
curious  and  interesting  to  go  over  the 
diflV^rent  scales,  as  they  occur  within 
the  peculiar  range  we  have  described — 
that  is,  on  the  notes  of  the  diatonic  of 
C,  or  white  notes  of  the  piano-forte 
— and  to  point  out  one  or  two  airs, 
which  may  be  adapted  to  each  of 
them.  In  the  key  of  C,  "  The  Lass 
of  Patie's  Mill,"  *•  The  Yellow-haired 
Laddie,"  "  Saw  ye  my  Father," 
"  Jenny's  Bawbee,"  or  any  other 
of  our  airs,  that  are  composed  on 
what  a  modem  ear  would  consider 
a  more  regular  plan.  In  the  key  of 
D  minor,  *'  Ca*  the  Ewes  to  the 
Knowes,*'  "  My  boy  Tammie,"  "  Brose 
and  Butter,"  "  Peggie  is  over  the 
Sea,"  (from  the  Skene  MS.),  all  of 
which  illustrate,  in  different  ways,  the 
peculiarities  of  this  singular  and  beau- 
tiful mode.  In  the  key  of  E  minor, 
"The  Mucking  of  Geordie's  By  re,"  a 
pleasing  and  peculiar  air,  which  wants 
the  second  of  the  key.  In  the  key  of  F 
major,  any  air,  defective  merely  in  the 
fourth  of  the  scale,  such  as  *'  Fye  let 
us  a*  to  the  Bridal,"  as  given  in  the 
'*  Orpheus  Caledonius,"  and  "  Alace 
that  I  came  o'er  the  Moor,"  as  in  the 
Skene  MS.,  or  even  its  modern  repre- 
sentative, with  the  omission  of  a  sin- 
gle grace  note.  In  the  key  of  G  major, 
any  air  deficient  merely  in  the  seventh, 
such  as  "  An  thou  were  my  ain  thing,'* 
"  Auid  Rob  Morris,"  or,  on  the  other 
band,  any  air  exhibiting  a  flat  seventh, 
such  as  "  The  Powers  of  the  Forest," 
either  the  old  or  new  set,  where  that 
peculiarity  has  a  plaintive  effect ;  or 
the  tune  of  "  Pease  Strae,"  where  its 
occurrence  is  extremely  quaint  and 
comic.  On  G  minor  we  may  arrange 
the  air  of  '*  Adew  Dundee,**  as  given 
in  the  Skene  MS.  ;  which,  although 
the  signature  of  that  key  is  two  flats, 
will,  when  thus  set,  exhibit  no  flat 
note  whatever,  the  B  never  occurring 
at  all  in  the  melody,  and  the  E  occur« 
ring  only  in  its  natural  state.  To  A 
minor  we  may  adapt  a  great  number 
of  Scotch  airs,  such  as  **  Up  in  the 
morning  early,"  "  Katherine  6gie/' 
and  **  Logan  Water,"  All  the  ar- 
rangements, it  will  be  observed,  have 
the  character  or  impression  of  the  dif- 
ferent modern  keys  we  have  mention- 
ed, and  yet  require  no  notes  that  are 
not  to  be  found  In  the  key  of  C  major. 
On  the  mode  of  B  it  would  be  difii- 
ctilt  to  compose  any  effective  air,  and 
no  example  of  it  occurs  to  us. 
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It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  ob- 
served, that  all  dogmatism  od  this 
subject  is  unbecoming  our  state  of 
knowiedge,  and  that  we  cannot  expect 
to  reduce  everything  to  strict  regu- 
larity. The  principles  of  the  eccle- 
siastical modes  themselves  are  but  par- 
tially understood  by  those  who  have 
studied  them  most,  and  many  ancient 
ecclesiastical  compositions  are  found 
which  it  is  dilflcuit  to  assign  to  any 
mode.  The  same  thing  may>  and  in- 
deed doesy  occur  as  to  several  Scotch 
airs.  It  would  not,  we  think,  be  an 
argument  for  the  correctness  of  any 
view,  if,  in  a  matter  so  obscure  and 
perplexed,  it  left  nothing  for  doubt  or 
investigation.  It  is  a  great  matter  to 
trace  a  connexion  between  the  modes 
and  the  Scottish  music,  though  we 
should  be  unable  to  follow  out  all  its 
bearings. 

The  ideas  above  adverted  to,  however 
imperfectly  here  developed,  may,  we 
think,  be  of  use  to  performers  and 
harmonists  in  the  execution  and  ar- 
rangement of  Scotch  music.     There 
has  long  been  a  tendency  to  alter  the 
character  of  our  melodies,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  ornaments  and  intervals, 
foreign  to  their  structure,  and  at  va- 
riance with  their  essential  features. 
The  result  is  a  mongrel  breed  of  mu- 
sical monsters,  which  could  never  pos- 
sibly have  sprung  from  any  genuine 
and  pure  stock.     The  original  part  of 
the  melody  has  been  composed  upon 
a  certain  system  of  tones,  which  is 
disregarded  by  the  modern  artists  who 
are  dealing  with  it,  aod  who  load  it  with 
embellishments  framed  upon  a  totally 
different  system.     Consistency  is  thus 
destroyed  ;  the  ear  is  perplexed  be- 
tween conflicting  effects,  and  the  heart 
refuses  to  yield  to  affectation  and  effort 
that  tribute  of  emotion  which  is  only  due 
to  nature  and  simplicity.     It  is  plain 
that  the  performer  of  a  Scotch  melody 
ought  to  place  himself,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  the  situation  of  the  ori^i- 
nal  composer,  so  as  best  to  give  etiect 
to  the  true  intention  of  the  composi- 
tion ;  and,  at  least,  not  to  thwart  any 
of  its  principles.     For  this  purpose  it 
is  necessary  that  something  should  be 
understood  pf  the  ancient  tonalities, 
within  the  limits  of  which  the  melody 
mast  be  confined.    Not  that  we  would 
exclude  all  ornament  from  such  airs, 
but  only  those  graces  are  admissible 
which  an  enlightened  taste  may  sug- 
gesty  and  which  lie  within  the  range 


of  the  legitimate  scale,  so  far  as  we 
can  discover  it.  Where  we  are  doubt- 
ful of  our  ground,  the  more  sparing 
we  are  of  our  embellishments  the  bet- 
ter. 

In  arranging  accompaniments  for 
our  Scotch  melodies,  the  composer  has 
considerable  difficulties  to  contend  with^ 
as  the  prevailing  system  of  harmony 
is  chiefly  founded  on  the  varieties  of 
modern  tonality.  Nevertheless  we 
are  of  opinion  that  here  also  the  an« 
cient  modes  should  be,  as  much  as 
possible,  preserved,  even  at  a  sacrifice 
in  point  of  fulness  of  accompaniment : 
and,  at  least,  that  all  extraneous  inter" 
vals  should  be  kept  in  the  background, 
and  not  brought  in  collision,  as  we 
often  see  them,  with  those  parts  of  the 
melody  which  are  regulated  oy  different 
laws.  We  believe  that  In  this  depart- 
ment there  is  great  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  ingenuity  and  taste,  when  guid- 
ed by  knowledge,  and*  that  the  com- 
poser who  can  imhibe  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Scottish  melodists  will  overcome 
or  elude  the  difllculties  of  bis  position, 
and  will  even  elicit  new  beauties  out 
of  those  difficulties,  and  produce  effecta 
in  harmony  which  will  at  once  sustain 
the  original  airs,  and  add  to  their 
peculiar  and  affecting  character.  We 
find,  in  what  we  have  above  said,  that 
we  have  been  expressing  the  ideas, 
and  almost  using  the  yery  words  of 
Mr  Dun,  in  his  analysb,  where  these 
views  are  strongly  enforced,  upon  bet- 
ter authority  than  ours.  We  hope 
that  the  whole  discussions  which  we 
have  been  noticing,  will  meet  with 
the  attention  they  deserve,  and  hasten 
the  attainment  of  the  ends  in  view. 

We  cannot  conclude   this  article 
without  a  humble  but  earnest  exhor* 
tation  to  our  musical  artists  and  ama- 
teurs to  cultivate  the  study  of  those 
delightful  melodies  of  which  Scotland 
may  so  proudly  boast.     Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  our  music  is 
not  harsh  or  crabbed,  rude  or  caprici- 
ous :  but  regular,  according  to  laws  of 
high  origin,  and  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
true  feeUng  and  poetry.    Without  de- 
preciating the  Italian  school,  we  would 
say,  that  its  tendency,  at  least  in  its 
more  modern  shape,  is  to  refine  away 
the  language  of  melody  till  it  loses  its 
strength  and  freedom^  and  becomes 
soft  and  voluptuous.     The  reign  of 
very  chromatic  music  cannot  be  last- 
ing or  extensive.  The  broad  and  grand 
effects  produced  by  the  greatest  com- 
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posers  are  calculated  to  be  more  ge- 
nerally delightful  and  impressive^  as 
they  excite  feelings  in  themselves  more 
noblej  animating*  and  powerful  than 
any  that  can  be  touched  by  the  lan- 
guishing refinements  of  minute  divi- 
sions. Those  great  effects*  it  is  ob- 
viou8>  are  referable  to  a  musical  sys- 
tem which*  in  many  respects*  has 
an  affinity  to  the  laws  of  Scottish 
melody.  But  it  is  needless*  for  our 
argument,  to  assimilate  these  various 
styles  to  each  other.  There  is  room 
enough  for  them  all  in  every  com- 
prehensive and  vigorous  heart.  In 
music*  as  in  every  thing  else*  a  taste 
which  is  not  catholic  in  its  objects* 
cannot  be  pure  or  high.  Let  Scottish 
melody  occupy  only  its  rightful  share 
of  attention*  and  nothing  further  needs 
be  asked.  But  surely  its  claims  are  the 
more  strongly  recommended  by  the 
consideration,  first,  that  it  is  the  music 
of  our  native  land  which*  for  ages  past* 
has  been  the  language  of  all  who  nave 
gone  before  us*  whether  high  or  low* 
who  could  give  utterance  in  song  to  the 
emotions  of  joy*  or  pity*  or  affection; 
and  next*  that  in  this  school  success  is 
most  easily  attainable  by  our  native 
vocalists.  Not  that  in  our  opinion  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  sing  Scottish 
music.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  task 
both  hard  and  honourable  to  achieve. 
The  attainment  of  true  simplicity  of 
taste  is  itself  arduous*  and  requires 
diligent  study.  But  we  think  that 
if  this  difficulty  be  overcome*  and 
it  lies,  in  truth*  at  the  threshold  of  all 
musical  education*  it  is  more  likely 
that  a  pupil  with  a  voice  of  ordinary 
compass  and  flexibility  will  be  able  to 
sing  a  Scottish  melody  well*  than  any 
Italian  composition  equally  well  that 
is  at  all  worth  hearing.  It  is*  of  course* 
necessary  that  the  airs  to  be  perform- 
ed shall  be  carefully  chosen ;  and  for 
this  purpose  we  must  draw  out  of  that 
well  of  undefiled  simplicity  which  can 
alone  give  nourishment  or  delight  to 
the  afiections.  But  if  the  best  airs  are 
selected*  we  know  of  nothing  which 


affords  a  better  scope  for  musical  ta- 
lent than  this  field.  A  genuine  Scottish 
melody*  performed  with  all  the  recom- 
mendations of  regulated  intonation, 
simple  embellishment*  lucid  articula- 
tion, and  appropriate  feeling*  is  calcu- 
lated* not  only  to  please  ordinary  ears* 
but  to  give  more  delight  to  the  most 
scientific  than  they  could  derive  from 
any  composition  of  a  more  ambitious 
style  attempted  by  the  same  performer. 
It  is  only  those*  indeed*  who  are  in  the 
debateable  land  between  simplicity  and 
science  that  will  seem  indifferent  to  its 
attractions*  and  affect  to  scoff  at  what 
they  are  afraid  to. admire.  We  do  not 
know  if  we  are  heretical  in  saying 
that  one  obstacle  to  the  cultivation 
of  Scottish  vocal  melody  arises  from 
the  inferior  and  unsuitable  character 
of  the  poetry  with  which  many  of  our 
airs  are  united.  In  spite  of  what 
Burns  has  done*  and  he*  too,  has  been 
often  unsuccessful*  there  are  many  ex- 
quisite airs  which  have  no  words  that 
can  be  sung  to  them  without  impro- 
priety or  absurdity.  Much  may  yet 
be  done  iu  this  department  by  a  fine 
genius  and  taste*  combined  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  cha- 
racter of  our  music*  and  of  the  an- 
cient form  of  our  dialect*  to  which  it 
may  be  best  adapted.  Bat  even  as  it 
is*  we  have  many  beautiful  melodies* 
with  words  sufficient  to  give  a  direc- 
tion to  the  music  without  disturbing 
its  effect ;  and  some  of  our  lyrics* 
united  to  the  very  finest  of  our  airs* 
possess  a  beauty  and  simplicity  alto- 
gether unrivalled.  The  finest  judg- 
ment may  here  be  shown  by  a  per- 
former in  the  choice  of  the  songs  to 
be  sung*  while  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  our  best  music  is  at  once  at- 
tainable* by  moderate  abilities*  so  as 
to  convey  considerable  pleasure*  and 
is,  at  the  same  time*  a  fit  occasion  for 
displaying  some  of  the  highest  quali* 
ties  of  musical  style*  the  very  same* 
we  think*  that  are  needed  to  do  justice 
to  the  tender  simplicity  of  some  of  the 
noblest  works  of  Handel  and  Mozart. 
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Early  on  tbe  Sunday  morning 
which  succeeded  to  the  night  marked 
hj  the  humiog  of  the  old  church 
8pire»  Mrs  Nugent  sent  her  carriage 
for  Maria  and  Wabingham,  who  ac- 
cordingly, departed  from  the  cottage. 
WaUingham  and  Collins  separated  on 
terms  of  civility^  and  he  took  leave  of 
Maria  with  cordial^  and  for  him»  un- 
common courtesy.  She  had  won  upon 
him,  in  previous  meetings,  by  her  sim- 
plicity aud  earnestness,  which  came  in 
aid  of  earlier  ties  between  him  and  her 
family,  and  there  were  few  persons 
whom  he  seemed  to  have  so  much 
pleasure  in  conversing  with.  He  said, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  her,  that  he 
hoped  to  see  her  soon  again.  It  was 
still  early  in  the  moruing,  but  he  had 
already  spent  an  hour  in  his  garden, 
to  which  he  now  returned.  The  plot 
of  ground  was  large  for  that  of  a  cot- 
tage, and  was  neatly  kept,  entirely  by 
Collinses  own  care.  He  had  in  it  a 
great  number  of  bee-hives,  and  there 
he  now  busied  himself  in  examining, 
with  a  curious  eye,  the  labours  of  the 
insects,  and  then  by  surveying  the 
several  beds  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
To  a  passer  by,  luid  any  stranger  ever 
travelled  on  thatVetired  road,  he  would 
have  presented  a  singular  object;  for 
his  face  was  sufficiently  noticeable, 
and  he  was  dressed,  very  unlike  the 
peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  a 
complete  suit  of  dark  grey,  with  thick 
high  shoes,  and  a  straw  hat.  His 
g^arden  had  in  it  several  apple  and 
pear  trees,  and  two  considerable  elms. 
At  the  extremity  furthest  from  the 
small  road  ran  a  brook,  which  made 
many  windings  through  the  valley. 
There  were  a  few  scattered,  and  for 
the  most  part  distant  cottages  in  sight. 
The  heathy  hiUs  rose  all  around,  and 
the  general  aspect  of  the  scene  was 
that  of  lonely  quiet*  But  the  hum  of 
the  bees,  the  murmur  of  the  little 
stream,  and  the  voice  of  the  faint 
-wind  among  the  leaves,  unbroken  by 
the  clamour  of  suffering  or  of  heedless 
iittman  existence,  were  sounds  to  which 
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the  thoughts  of  Collins  moved,  for  the 
most  part,  in  accordance.  His  appear- 
ance, nevertheless,  bore  deep  traces  of 
former  sorrow  and  inward  convulsion, 
over  the  remembrance  of  which  tran- 
quillity seemed  now  to  be  maintained 
by  the  vigilant  compulsion  of  a  strong 
will. 

When  he  had  completed  his  work 
out  of  doors,  he  re-entered  his  house ; 
and,  while  the  old  woman  prepared 
his  dinner  below,  he  mounted  to  the 
upper  room,  and  seated  himself  beside 
the  small  open  window  to  read  his 
favourite  Thucydides.     This  author. 
Homer,  Plutarch,    Shakspeare,   Lu- 
ther's Table  Talk,  the  Scriptures,  and 
a  few  volumes  of  biography  and  as 
many  of  science,  formed  the  bulk  of 
his  library.     His  work  in  the  garden, 
his  solitary  walks  among  the  hills,  or 
sometimes  to  the  sea- shore,  a  number 
of  little  mechanical  employments  re- 
quired by  his  situation,  and  the  perusal 
of  these  books,  filled  up  all  his  time. 
It  was  only  by  the  rarest  accident  that 
he  received  a  visit  from  any  one.    But 
a  day  or  two  after  Maria  and  Wal- 
singham  had  shared  his  hospitality, 
his  usual  mode  of  life  was  again  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger 
on   horseback  at  the   cottage  gate. 
Sending  away  the  peasant  who  had 
conducted  him,  he  tied  his  horse  to  a 
tree,  and  entered  the  garden.     He 
was  evidently  a  member  of  the  more 
luxurious  classes,  dressed  with  care, 
but  pale  and  somewhat  worn  in  coun« 
tenance.    He  had  the  look  of  a  man 
of  some  intelligence,  of  ratlier  dissi- 
pated habits,  and,  beyond  all  question, 
an  acknowledged  member  of  polite 
society.    Collins  was  digging  at  the 
lower  part  of  his  garden,  near  the 
hives,  when   he  was  found  by  the 
stranger,  who  had  first  sought  him  at 
the  cottage.     There  was  some  embar- 
rassment in  his  manner  as  he  drew 
near  to  the  recluse;  but  it  was  not 
till  he  had  come  quite  close  that  Col- 
lins looked  up,  leaning  on  his  spade, 
and^  while  a  deep  flush  passed  over  his 
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face>  said,  coldly,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  ''  Well,  Everard,  vhat  brings 
you  here  ?  I  thought  my  world  had 
Isdn  quite  beyond  and  away  from 
yours." 

He  did  not  o£fer  the  stranger  his 
hand,  who  replied,  with  a  hesitating 
voice,  "  Will  you  not  be  satisfied,  for 
a  reason,  with  my  wish  to  8e«  so  old 
a  friend  as  you  ?*' 

CoIUqs  amil^  MvcastiMUyt  biit  smA 

DQibinff- 

<'  W^  thenj  if  you  iDV»t  )iave  a 
better  oau^  for  my  visitf  mi^  wo  not 
go  into  tho  bouse  that  I  may  tdl  my 
Itory  at  o«r  leisure?" 

«  I  don't  900  why  you  should  not 
tell  it  here,  but  I  have  no  objection  to 
gq  into  the  house.  This  oarth  which 
)  am  digging  will  sot  spoil  by  fiyo 
minute*  deUiy»  as  it  haa  kept  since 
^0  creation/* 

So  saying*  he  led  the  way  to  tho 
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terest  in  your  annuity.  With  the 
little  capital  this  gave  me,  I  could 
inake  a  decent  appearance,  and  I  soon 
after  managed  to  get  into  Parliament. 
I  think  about  thb  time  you  left  Lon- 
don." 

*^  Yes.  The  merchants  who  had 
all  my  remaining  money  failed,  and 
l^ft  me  penniless.  I  was  obliged  to 
go  and  work  for  my  br^ad,  which  I 
oarQed  as  a  corrOctor  of  the  prean  in 
the  Nortb.'^ 

<<  O  1  true — aye-— I  remember.—.. 
NoWf  I  always  felt  thai  it  was  my 
business  to  re^ay  yon  what  yon  had 
supplied  me  with  as  soon  as  possible. 
Bui,  in  faott  my  position  in  lilo  was 
above  my  means,  and  I  had  not  a 
penny  to  spare.  Some  little  legadosy 
and  so  forthy  came  in  now  and  thea 
and  helped  me  on,  but  I  ^ways  found 
it  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  and 
the  attempt  to  divert  money  to  any  ob- 


ooltage«  sent  his  servant  to  hw  own    jeot  but  the  wants  of  the  day,  would 
peculiar  premisess  desired  his  gueit  to    have  been  quite  inconsistent  with  mj 


sit  dowUf  imd  seated  himself  with  «u 
air  of  rosigaed  unwillingness, 

M II  is  pleasautj  GoUinss**  said  Ever- 
ard, <<  to  und  you  settled  in  a  way  that 
suits  your  humour  and  eharacter. 
You  had  always  a  good  deal  of  tho 
hermit  in  you«  and  now  you  have 
found  out  a  quiet  and  seeure  hermit 
tage,  wh«io>  I  am  surib  you  must  be 
happy-** 

f  f  Pray*  may  I  ask  on  what  business 
you  ax«  floma  to  it?  I  don't  rememr 
bar  that  you  aver  showed  any  taste 
for  hermitages  belbre.'* 

**  No,  perhaps  not.  Such  a  life 
would  not  suit  me ;  but  every  oue  has 
his  own  way  of  existenoe.  Mine  at 
piosent  is  pfl^tios.  But«  unwilling  as 
you  ara  to  lat  mo  olaUa  tho  privilege 
of  an  old  fneaflU-and  I  am  most  sin- 


ambition  to  serve  my  eountry  in  pub- 
lic life.  The  clubs  and  parliament 
cost  more  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  my  seat  had  always  to  be  paid 
for*  more  or  less.  So  you  seo*  my 
dear  fellow^  how  it  is  that  I  really 
never  have  had  the  means  of  repaying 
you,  and  at  this  hour  I  am  as  poor  as 
a  rat,  -  You  who  live  in  this  sort  of 
way*  keep  no  establishmenty  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  oan  have  no  notion 
of  the  claims  upon  a  man  in  society  in 
London.'' 
<<  I  onoe  lived  in  London." 
<<  Yes,  no  doubt.  But  that  was 
when  we  were  both  young,  quite  un- 
known) nothing  was  expected  irom 
us  then.  But  tho  fact  is,  it  is  only 
now  that  I  begin  to  have  a  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  situation  whion  would 
ooMly  youjPs««I  mast  say  a  word  of  enable  me  to  do  whatever  is  right  as 
your  ftumev  kiadnesa  to  me»  and  of  to  you  and  every  body  ;  and  it  is  for 
my  subsequent  history.    Littlo  as  you    this  I  want  your  help." 


may  believe  it,  I  can  never  cease  to  be 
grateful  to  the  generosity  with  which 
you  shared  your  totuno  hatwean  ui, 
at  the  time  when  my  lather's  unex- 
pected death  left  mo  so  destitute. 
The  iaaome  you  then  made  over  to 
me,  saved  me  from  smkiag  into  dis- 
graceful poverty.  But  with  tha  eoa- 
nexioBs  I  had  fovmed  in  lifo,  and  the 
hopes  I  had  been  brought  up  in>  I 
could  not,  you  kaov*  livo  as  a  gentle- 
man on  thiat.  I  an  going  over  old 
gfvound,  to  1  toiey  you  ava  aware 
tiial  I  sooft  ^uad  I  mnsi  sail  ngi  ia< 


<<  My  help,  Mr  Everard?  I  really 
do  not  understand  you/' 

<<  Well,  now,  this  is  tha  ease.  I 
have  always  hitherto  b^en  member  for 
quite  a  small  borough  %  and  the  Uttie 
place  I  hold  is,  perhaps,  all  I  eould 
fairly  expect  under  existing  drcum- 
stanees.  But  in  eousequeneo  of  n^ 
patriotic  principles^  and  of  any  other 
claims  I  may  happen  to  possess^  I  ha?e 
tha  hope  of  becomiug  meinbor  for  a 
much  more  important  canstituaiw^. 
which  would  give  ma  deoidediy  greater 
tha  GoYa»naat»  aid  h^ 
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me  to  official  promotion.     Now  it  so  men  to  commit  themselves  in  support- 
happens,  my  dear  Collins,  that  you  ingyou?'' 

can  essentially  assist  me.     I  find  that  "  Thafs  quite  a  different  thing, 

yoo  lived  at  one  time  among  my  future  They  compromise  nobody.    They  are 

constituentsi  when,  as  you  say,  you  not  public  men.   They  may  do  aa  they 

were  correcting  the  press;  and  you  please.** 

would  undoubtedly  have  a  good  deal  '^  They  compromise  themselves  and 

of  influence,  if  you  chose  to  exert  it«  their  wives  and  children  and  their  own 

among    the    artisans,   especially  the  consciences,  and  all  to  get  my  dear 

printers,  who  lead  many  of  the  others,  old  friend,  Everard,  a  better  plaoe«'* 

They  t^k  of  you  as  a  sure  friend  of  The  tone  with  which  this  was  said, 

the  working  men,  and  your  opinion  though  quiet  enough^  carried  the  edge 

would  have  great  power  over  them,  of  a  scalping-knife.  But  Everard,  who 

Indeed,  so  much  is  tliis  the  case,  thut  had  a  soul  very  hard  to  be  setdped, 

one  of  their  number  is  coming  as  a  soon  resumed^-'^  Well,  I  will  tell  you 

deputy  to  consult  you  on  the  subject,  what  I  will  pledge  myself  to,  and  yen 

It  so  happens  that  tbe  decision  you  who  have  known  me  so  Icmg  may  gua- 

may  lead  them  to  is  of  great  impor-  rantee  my  promise.  If  these  mep  will 

tance,  for  parties  are  otherwise  so  frame  any  plan  for  their  own  benefit, 

nearly  balanced,  that   the  votes   of  it  shall  have  my  very  best  ooQsideri^ 

these  men  would  completely  turn  the  tion.** 

scale  in  my  favour.     The  kindness  I  "  Oh,  if  they  bring  you  into  Parliar- 

have  to  a&k  of  you  is,  that  you  would  ment  you  will  think  benignly  of  their 

advise  them  to  vote  for  me.     I  hope  suggestion  ?    Perbaps,  if  I  offer  your 

so  old  a  friend  as  I  am  may  make  this  friend  the  deputy  your  best  eonsidera- 

request  without  takuig  too  gxval  a  tion  for  his  proposals*  he  may  offer  his 

liberty."  best  consideration  for  yours." 

"  1  really  cannot  now  say  what  ad-  "  Ha !  ha  2  ha  1    You  are  as  droU 

vice  I  shall  give  this  poor  man.  When'  and  dry  as  ever.  But  may  I  hope  that 

he  comes  and  tells  his  story  I  shall  you  will  help  me  in  this  matter  ?  You 

probably  know  what  to  answer.     But  may  rely  on  mv  eternal  gratitude,  and 

pray*  if  the  working  men  help  youi  what  I  may  add  in  that  also  of  my  political 

are  you  prepared  to  do  for  them  ?"  friends," 

"  As  to  that,  you  must  see,  between  *'  I  oan  say  nothing  on  the  aiifcgeot 

ourselves,  I  can  say  nothing,     I  must  till  I  see  .the  person  who  you  mbj  will 

go  with  m  party.    But  you  may  teU  ask  my  advice,     I  shall  give  him  the 

them,  as  I  have  net  soropled  to  say  best  in  my  power.     You  have  not 

publicly  over  and  over  again,  even  at  asked  for  any,  and  in  your  ease*  of 

the  risk  of  committing  myself,  my  course,  I  do  not  presume  to  velonteer 

wannest  feelings  and  most  -earnest  it.*' 

endeavours  ^all  be  devoted  to  their  *'  But,  my  dear  friend  1  suiely  be- 

service."  tween  us  there  need  be  bo  sueh  eere^ 

*'  I  did  not  ask  what  I  may  say.  moniousness.    Your  advipe  would  be 

Of  oourae  I  may  tell  what  lies  I  please,  of  the  highest  value,  and  would  always 

and  should  wish  to  do  so  without  meet  ray  very  best  oonsideration.** 

promptingv  as  I  hold  that  every  man  *^  Will  you  really  promise  me  that  ? 

ought  to  be  his  own  liar.     But  I  want  For  if  so  I  should  thuk  it  a  duty  te 

to  know,  as  you  ask  the  help  of  these  offer  an  opinion,'* 

laen,  what  serviee  you  propose  te  ren-  <'  Pray  do  so  without  hedtation.    I 

iler  them  in  return.     Printers  espe-  am  all  impatlenee.     What  is  it  you 

cially  kuow  too  well  how  easily,  and  jeeoinmend  te  me?'* 

with  how  few  little  metal  letters,  the  "  To  turn  old  clothesman  as  soon  as 

finest  words  are  put  together,  to  oare  possible.     I  do  net  knew  any  trade 

nach  for  mere  eompliments.*'  you  are  se  fit  ior^  and  I  am  oonvineed 

<<  But  surely  a  man  of  your  espe-  jwk  would  make  a  distinguished  figure 

rienoe  and  si^aeityj  CelUnsb  oaanot  in  it,  especially  if  yon  gave  It  your 

expetct  me  to  eommit  my  party  to  any  best  eenaideration.    Now  I  miist  go 

.speoific  measure  ?  *'  baek  to  ray  work>  lor  I  too  am  a  work* 

"  Then  how  cen  you  expect  these  ing  man — so  good  morning  te  yeot** 
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On  the  following  day*  Andrews,  the 
artisan  from  tlie  nortby  appeared  at 
the  cottage.  He  was  a  yoang*  quiet, 
alert  man,  with  a  shrewd  and  bold 
countenance.  As  he  drew  near  to  the 
bench  on  which  Collins  sat  in  the 
garden,  his  face  and  manner  had  an 
expression  of  much  respect  for  the 
recluse.  He  stated  who  he  was,  and 
Collins  begged  he  would  sit  down  by 
him  on  the  bench  under  the  old  elm, 
from  which  there  was  an  extensive 
▼lew  down  the  valley  to  the  sea,  now 
glistening  under  the  warm  evening 
5ght.  Andrews  told  his  story  clearly 
and  earnestly,  though  at  rather  unne- 
cessary length,  and  ended  by  asking 
Coliins*s  opinion  whether  he  and  his 
friends  ought  to  support  Everard. 

**  What  political  object  is  it,*'  said 
Collins,  '*  that  you  and  your  friends 
want  to  gain?" 

'*  We  want  to  take  away  all  unjust 
distinctions,  to  have  every  man  paid 
according  to  the  worth  of  his  labour, 
and  not  to  see  the  rich  made  and  kept 
rich  by  robbery,  and  the  poor  made 
and  kept  poor  by  being  robbed." 

"  Do  vou  want,  then,  a  new  distri- 
bution of  all  property  ?  For,  if  so,  I 
see  no  result  certain,  but,  in  the  first 
place*  that  the  country  will  be  thrown 
into  confusion,  all  trade  stopped,  and 
millions  starved ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  distributors  would  provide  very 
well  for  themselves  and  their  friends, 
whatever  might  become  of  others.** 

''  No,  we  do  not  want  that.  But 
we  want  all  the  privileges  of  the  rich 
done  away*  so  that  every  man  may 
have  a  fair  chance.** 

"  There  is  no  privilege  of  theirs 
half  so  important  as  that  which  gives 
a  man*s  property  to  his  own  children, 
instead  of  throwing  it  into  a  common 
stock.     Would  you  do  that  away  ?** 

*'  No.  I  would  only  deprive  a  man*s 
family  of  property  which  he  had  ob- 
tained unjustly.** 

"  In  that  case  the  courts  of  law  are 
meant  to  set  the  thing  right.  They 
do  not  perform  their  work  very  well, 
to  be  sure.  Perhaps  you  want  them 
mended.  But  if  they  were  improved, 
do  you  think  there  are  many  of  you 
who  could  make  out  a  claim  to  houses 
and  estates?*' 

''  Perhaps  not.  But  could  there  not 
be  taxes  taken  off?*' 


''  Oh,  no  doubt  there  could.  A  rich 
country  is  sure  to  spend  a  deal  of 
money  foolishly,  much  as  a  rich  man 
is.  But  suppose  every  thing  of  that 
kind  were  done,  and  that  you,  each  of 
you,  had  twenty  per  cent  a-year  more 
than  you  now  have,  do  you  believe 
you  would  be  satisfied  ?  Think  a  little 
before  you  answer.** 

'<  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  we  should. 
We  are  on  the  watch  and  stirring,  and 
feeling  forward  for  some  great  chang^. 
I  do  not  suppose  we  should  be  con« 
tented  so  long  as  we  saw  things  g^ing 
on  in  the  main  as  they  are  now,  even 
if  we  had  a  little  more  money.  It  is 
the  notion  of  being  treated  unjustly 
and  kept  down  that  galls  us.  We 
want  more  equality.  We  see  that  we 
work  hard  and  have  little  pleasure* 
while  others  do  not  work  at  all,  and 
have  a  great  deal.  I  cannot  make  the 
thing  clear.  But  I  am  sure  there  is 
something  wrong  somewhere.** 

<<  So  am  I.  I  never  can  believe  it 
*  right  that  a  farthing  of  money  should 
be  wasted  in  folly  and  nonsense  with 
which  any  real  good  could  be  done. 
But  how  could  you  change  the  thing  ? 
That  is  the  question.  If  we  took  half 
the  property  of  the  rich  away  to-mor- 
row, and  gave  it  to  the  poor,  then, — to 
say  nothing  of  the  general  confusion* 
the  scrambling  and  fighting,  and  the 
lasting  insecurity  for  all,— half  of  that 
sum  would  be  spent  within  a  week 
again ;  and  the  country  would*  I 
believe  In  my  conscience,  be  worse  off 
in  every  way  than  it  is  now.*' 

"  Why,  you  are  talking  just  like 
the  people  we  consider  our  worst  ene- 
mies. Yet  I  suppose  you  are  not 
pleased  with  things  as  they  are,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  do  you  want 
done  ?** 

*'  Men  never  have  been  satisfied,  and 
never  will  be.  But  one  goes  on  trying^ 
to  mend  a  little  here  and  a  little  there* 
till  the  hour  of  ruin  comes,  and  the 
building  falls*  and  buries  at  once  mason 
and  scaffbldinflr.  Such  is  the  story  of 
the  world.  There  is  a  black  element 
of  evil  in  and  about  us  all,  and  the  ut- 
most we  can  do  is  to  thrust  it  down* 
and  cover  it  over  for  a  while.  It  ine- 
vitably breaks  out  at  last,  and  perhapa 
there  most  violently  where  it  has  been 
most  vigorously  and  longest  suppress- 
ed.    We  may  smooth  over  the  mis* 
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chief*  paint  it,  gild  it,  bedizen  it  for  a 
time ;  but  it  burns  through  again  at 
last,  and  looks  the  ghastlier  for  all  our 
gand/  attempts  at  hiding  it.  Talk, 
f^ncj,  hug  ourselves  as  we  will,  evii  is 
not  good,  nor  can  be.  He  who  sees 
most  clearly  is  most  assured  of  this* 
and  suffers  the  most  from  his  know- 
ledge that  it  is  so.  Any  man,  there- 
fore, who  looks  forward  to  a  state  of 
tilings  in  which  he  shall  be  contented, 
is  walking  about  in  search  of  a  child's 
swaddiing-clothes  that  will  fit  his  full- 
grown  frame.  The  fact  of  his  walk- 
ing about  is  the  best  evidence  that  the 
thing  is  impossible.  To  seek  content- 
ment, in  fact,  is  as  hopeless  as  to  try 
to  recover  a  lost  limb.  Those  only 
have  it  who  never  have  thought  about 
it.  The  moment  we  feel  that  we  wish 
lor  it,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  is  gone 
for  ever.  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  aiming 
at  happiness.  Children,  too,  desire 
the  stars.  Leave  such  prate  to  those 
who  have  no  more  serious  knowledge 
or  objects.  Men  who  have  grappled 
with  the  hard  and  sharp  realities  of 
life  should  be  wiser  and  graver.'* 

Andrews  felt  cowed  by  his  energy, 
and  said,  timidly, — <<  Do  not  all  men 
seek  happiness?  Is  it  possible  for  us 
to  desire  any  thing  else  ?" 

**  That  is  one  of  the  absurd  phrases 
we  find  in  books.  No  man  could  have 
said  it  who  had  looked  into  himself. 
All  men  sometimes  seek  for  happi- 
ness, as  they  sometimes  crave  for  food, 
that  is,  when  they  are  hungry.  But 
most  of  our  wishes  are  directed  to 
some  end  with  which  happiness  has 
no  more  to  do  than  quenching  the 
thirst  has  to  do  with  the  drunkard's  lust 
of  gin.  What  he  thirsts  for  is  liquid 
drunkenness.  Excitement  is  the  ob- 
ject of  three- fourths  of  most  men*s 
wishes,  and  of  the  other  fourth,  re- 
pose. Excitement,  though  it  should 
rend  our  flesh,  and  fill  our  brains  with 
fire.  Repose,  though  it  should  weigh 
on,  and  besiege  us  with  nightmare. 
And  so  the  world  goes  on  by  laws 
that  unfailingly  work  out  good  and 
evil  in  their  due  and  unalterable  pro- 
portion.** 

*•  What,then,dowestriveforata]l?*' 

**  Oh,  the  evil  is  only  kept  down  from 
mastering  all,  and  trampling  out  the 
last  spark  of  good,  by  human  effort-^ 
nnceastng,  wearing,  agonizing  effort, 
-which,  after  all,  realizes  little,  though 
U  prevents  much,  and  inevitably  des- 
troys the  drudging  champions.  We 
thxtist  our  lunbs,  onr  wi  ves^  our  child- 


ren^ into  the  midst  of  the  grinding  ma- 
chinery of  destiny  which  is  crushing 
the  universe  to  powder,  and  so  we  a 
little  clog  and  retard  the  movement 
by  the  hindrance  of  our  own  flesh  and 
blood.  This  may  seem  a  small  thing 
to  do.  But  it  is  all  man  can  do,  and 
that  for  us  is  much.  If  this  is  all  we 
must  look  to,  I  doubt  if  it  be  worth 
while  to  care  for  any  thing  but  eating 
and  drinking.** 

««  What !  not  worth  while  to  bind 
oppressors  in  their  own  chains,  and 
flll  up  with  their  own  names  the  blank 
warrants  which  they  keep  signed,  as 
if  forejudging  all  mankind ;  not  worth 
while  to  be  nunisters,  even  if  bleeding 
and  groaning  ones,  of  retribution  ;  to 
become  serpents  under  the  feet  that 
would  trample  us  as  worms ;  to  call 
out  energies  and  knowledge,  painful 
inmates  of  every  breast,  but  which  are 
accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  added 
dignity  and  power  ?  We  cannot,  in- 
deed, strive  successfully  with  fate,  or 
teach  others  to  do  so,  but  we  can  tear 
off  our  and  their  bandages,  and  unbind 
millions  of  arms,  and  prevent  men 
from  perishing  fettered  and  with  closed 
eyes.  We  can  meet  our  inevitable 
doom  with  the  aspect,  at  least,  of  free- 
dom and  heroism.  Is  this  not  worth 
while?** 

''  If  so,  it  can  only  be  because 
life  itself  is  nothing.  But  to  beings 
such  as  we  nothings  are  mighty. 
Knowledge,  imagination,  freedom, 
courage,  power, — these  may  be  awa- 
kened and  spread  among  mankind, 
and  to  do  this  is  the  only  task  worth 
living  for.  These  cannot  be  diffused 
equally,  for  men  are  not  equally  ca- 
pable of  them.  Sparrows  will  still  be 
sparrows ;  and  hawks,  hawks.  But 
the  sparrows  need  no  more  be  caged 
and  blinded,  than  the  hawks  hooded 
and  subjugated  and  starved.  It  is  lit- 
tle that  the  best  can  at  last  attain  to, 
but  the  only  feeling  worth  possessing 
is  that  of  having  done  our  utmost,  and 
confronted  the  iron  gaze  of  necessity 
with  as  bold  and  calm  an  eye  as  can 
belong  to  man.'* 

**  But  for  the  present  what  should 
our  course  be?** 

**  Meddle  with  no  political  parties. 
Their  maxims  and  enterprises  are  all 
ntterly  worthless.  Those  who  flatter 
you  do  it  only  to  cheat  you ;  except 
those  who  begin  by  cheating  them- 
selves, and  fancy  that  somehow  or 
other  they  will  at  each  next  trial^hrow 
seven  with  a  die  which  has  but  six 
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fooefi  Mankind  hare  been  hoping  the 
lame  thing  for  at  least  four  thousand 
years.  But  when  you  find  a  brave, 
quieti  heroic  man — who  tells  you  of 
your  faults  not  of  your  virtues,  and 
makes  no  promises  of  doing  good> 
but  has  already  fought  with  reso- 
lute despair  against  powerful  evil* 
cling  to  him,  help  himi  redden  his 
flag  with  your  heart's  blood,  if  it  be 
necessary,  for  if  he  renders  you  no 
other  service,  he  has  at  least  given 
yott  the  costliest  of  boons,  truth,  which 
liiB  future  failures  cannot  deprive  you 
of.  But  when  you  see  bullies,  syco- 
phants, flatterers,  liars,  spaniels,  apes, 
peacocks,  jewel-snouted  swine, — men 
who  gorge  themselves  with  garbagei 
and  bribe  you  with  the  remains  of  if, 
*— do  not  ask  what  party  they  are  of  $ 
be  sure  that  they  are  of  the  devil's 
family,  and  so  certain  of  his  help  as  to 
stand  in  little  need  of  yours.  Then 
as  to  this  Mr  Everard.  Let  him  eat 
his  mess  as  he  can  out  of  a  gilded, 
terhaps  one  day  a  coronetted  trough, 
but  do  you  neither  wreath  the  vessel 
With  flowers,  nor  throw  in  your  child- 
ren's food  to  swell  the  swinish  meal. 
I  will  tell  YOU  something  of  him.  He 
is  well-spoken,  civil,  lively,  or  at  least 
Was  80  before  he  became  a  great  man. 
There  was  then  a  thin  plating  of  sym- 
pathy on  the  surface  of  the  mass  of  lead 
and  copper,  which  the  world  has,  I  sup- 
pose, by  this  time  worn  away.  A  man 
whom  I  know,  knew  him  in  the  youth 
of  both,  and  became  intimate  with  him. 
£verard*s  father  possessed  a  large  in- 
come, and  brought  up  his  son  expen- 
sively, but  died  and  left  him  without 
a  farthing.  His  friend  had  about 
£400  a  year  of  his  own,  and,  with  the 
careless  profusion  of  his  age,  at  once 
settled  half  of  this  on  Everard,  who 
sold  the  annuity,  and  began  to  push 
his  fortune  with  the  capital  thus  ob- 
tained. Soon  afterwaras  his  benefac- 
tor was  ruined  by  the  failure  of  a  com- 
mercial house,  and  left  penniless. 
Everard  was  certalnlv  not  bound  to 
refund  the  money,  which,  indeed,  he 
could  not ;  but  his  friend  might  have 
expected  kindness  and  consolation 
f^om  him,  and  met  instead  with  cold- 
ness^and  neglect,  and  at  last  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  his  back,  and  vow  he 
never  again  would  seek  an  interview 
with  a  spirit  so  akin  to  the  dirtiest  of 
kennels.  Now  I  do  not  say  that  such 
a'man  may  not  be  useful  to  a  political 

Sarty ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  him 
kely  to  be  specially  serviceable  for 


many  purposes,  and  1  am  sure  he  will 
rise,  as  there  is  no  service  for  which 
be  will  not  exact  full  payment.  He 
will  coin  his  inmost  heart  to  mud 
wfiere  mud  is  the  required  currency. 
But  What  can  those  who  think  of  man 
not  of  parties,  of  truth  not  of  speeches, 
in  short,  of  hard  rude  realities,  not  of 
fluent  liquid  dirt,  what  can  such  per* 
sons  have  to  do  with  a  thing  like  him  ? 
Oh,  my  friend,  whatever  else  you  are, 
lord  or  bishop,  artist  or  slave,  do  not 
give  up  being  a  man.  Do  not  let  your 
manhood  slip  through  your  fingers 
while  you  are  plotting,  voting,  speech- 
making,  working.  A  stage  hero, 
who  pretends  to  be  what  he  is  not,  is 
but  like  the  snufl^  of  a  candle  compared 
with  the  stage  candle-snuffer,  who 
Wears  no  tinsel  armour,  and  mouths 
no  blank  verse,  but  honestly  earns  the 
bread  he  eats  by  making  the  tallow- 
candles  bum.  A  mere  scheming 
statesman  is  but  a  white  paper,  full  of 
mire,  tied  up  with  a  red  tape,  and 
seeded  with  the  king's  seal.  And  so 
with  all  other  trades  and  pretensions. 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Stand 
np  openly  for  truth,  and  all  true  men ; 
and  let  this,  and  this  onlv,  be  your 
creed  and  your  party.  Though  you 
will  often  be  trampled  on,  and  will  be 
ground  at  last,  as  we  must  all  be,  to 
that  dust  which  the  strong  vrind  of 
time  blows  away  before  it,  you  will 
at  least  not  be  the  dupe  of  others, 
and,  best  of  all,  you  will  not  dupe 
yourself.*' 

**  But  is  there  no  party  which  ho- 
nestly seeks  what  is  right  ?" 

"  1  do  not  know.  But  I  shall  believe 
there  Is,  I  shall  brieve  there  is  some 
conscience  and  heart  under  all  the 
trash  and  parade  of  laws  and  govern- 
ment, when  I  see  any  body  of  men 
not  sUghtly  and  occasionally,  but  with 
their  whole  souls  and  sinews,  standing 
up  for  the  necessity  of  educating  the 
people.  If  any  one  of  these  men 
fbund  a  son  who  had  been  stolen  away 
in  infancy,  and  had  grown  up  among 
beggars  and  thieves,  knowing  and 
caring  for  nothing  but  gluttony  and 
drunkenness,  the  first  thing  he  would 
do  would  be  to  put  him  in  the  hands 
of  some  one  who  would  cultivate  the 
man,  which  lurks,  however  closely, 
within  the  human  beast,  and  so,  in  the 
phrase  of  society,  to  fit  him  for  his 
station  in  the  world.  That  is  what  I 
Want — to  have  every  man  fitted  as 
well  as  art,  and  pains,  and  money,  and 
eliet^,  and  conscience  can  do  it,  fbr 
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fab  station  In  the  world.    But  what  is    man  who  is  to  carry  on  this  work«^lote9 

the  station  ?    It  is  that  of  a  being  at    intelligence^  energetic  will and>  be- 

the  Tory  summit  of  nature^  and  look-*  side  these,  practical  skill  and  ezpe- 

iDg  tip  from  thence^  however  dimly,  lience.     When  1  see  men  possessed 

to  some  God  who  embodies,  though  of  these  qualities  sought  for  by  a  go- 
perhaps  yaguely  and  weakly,  all  of    rernment  more  earnestly  thah  men 

highest  conception  man  can  know,  seek  for  diamonds^  wooed  more  fbtidly 

This  is  the  station  not  of  Reginald  than  boys  woo  their  sweethearts,  rc- 

andBIaltnadukcnotofJackand  Tomi  warded  more  munificently  than  rich 

not  of  tiie  prince  and  the  baron,  or  nien  pay  the  physician  who  prolongs 

the  ploughman,  the  blacksmith,  and  their  lives,  and  keeps  them  from  Satan 

the  parish-foundling,  but  of  every  hu-  for  another  Week ;  when  1  see  such 

man  creature;  and  it  is  for  this  station  men  found,  for  found  Uiev  will  be  if 

that  he  ought  to  be  trained;    To  train  they  are  sought,  and  appomted  as  the 

him  for  this  is  in  truth  the  only  busi-  friends,  and  guides,  and  Wiser  parents 

ness,  and  not  merely  the  chief  one,  of  of  every  poor  man*s  child  In  the  coun- 

all  laws,  and  all  society,  and  yet  it  is  try, — I  snail  think  a  new  age  is  begun 

the  one  which  is  the  least  earnestly  for  England,  and  that  new  hopes  have 

thought  of.    Fleets,  armies,  tribunals,  dawned  ubon  us.     Make  earnestness 

parliaments,    sovereignties,    palaces^  on  this  point  your  test  of  every  politi- 

and  gaols,  are  but  the  rude  frame-  cian  who  falls  in  your  way,  ana  you 

work  round  the  space  in  which  this  will  not  go  far  wrong.     It  is  mere 

work  is  to  bo  carried  on.     But  it  i^  Cowardly  fklsehood  to  pretend  that 

not  to  be  done  by  drilling,  and  com-  doubt  of  the  amount  of  good  thus  at- 

pressing,  and  carving,  and  stamping  tainable  is  a  reason  against  trying,  for 

words  upon  the  living,  fervent,  sensi-  it  is  the  only  way  to  do  any  good  at 

tive — oh,  how  keenly  sensitive ! — spi-  all.     A  man*8  whole  business  on  earth 

rit,  as  if  it  were  a  plate  of  metal  on  a  as  to  his  own  existence  \^  to  cultivate 

death-eoffin,  and  not  the  subtle  blazing  himself,  and  his  whole  business  as  to 

life,  likest  of  all  things  in  this  vast  others  is  to  cultivate  them.** 

universe  to  the 'God  whom  these  vile  ^'Ifear,'*  said  Andrews,with  a  smile, 

tinkers  of  the  soul  profess  to  worship.  <<  Mr  Everard  Is  not  our  man." 
There  are  three  things  requisite  in  every 

CfiArrEB  III. 

A  daj  had  passed  after  the  depar-  of  fixing  myself  in  some  solitude  In 
tore  01  Andrews,  when  Collins  went  the  country,  I  believe  I  was  led  to 
on  one  of  his  long  walking  expedi^  choose  these  heathy  hills  and  retired 
tions  about  tiie  hiUs,  and  on  his  re-  valleys  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
turn,  towards  evening,  found  hilnself  tvay  in  which  your  mother  used  to 
near  the  Mount,  which  was  the  name  describe  theni  to  me.  Such  seemingly 
of  the  house  occupied  by  Mr  and  Mrs  lender  links  bind  indissolubly  to- 
Nugent.  As  he  passed  under  the  gether  the  past  and  the  future — and  t 
paiUng  of  a  small  wood,  which  lay  at  do  not  regret  that  I  have  come  here. 
the  back  of  the  gardens,  Maria  was  If  it  were  only  that  I  so  keep  fresh  my 
entering  a  little  gate  into  the  enclo-  image  of  her,  I  should  be  much  the 
sore,  and,  after  their  first  greetings,  gainer.  No  one  cati  again  be  to  me 
she  asked  Collins  to  accompany  her.  what  she  t^afi,  for  the  benefits  she  fen- 
He  complied,  and  they  walked  side  dered  me  can  no  more  be  repeated 
by  side  on  the  path  which  wound  than  the  restoration  to  sight  of  a  blind 
among  the  trees.  For  a  long  time  man,  which  is  done  once  and  for  ever. 
he  looked  about  Urn  with  rather  an  t  was  young,  ignorant  of  all  but  a  few 
eager  and  anxious  expression  of  coun-  books  and  a  few  men,  and  my  own  pas- 
tenance,  and  si  last  ne  sidd — ''  How  slons  and  conceits,  and  had  no  pppor- 
strange  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  in  tunity  of  fatnlliariztn^  myself  with 
this  place!  Your  mother  used  to  human  existence  In  any  wide  field.  I 
speak  to  me  of  it  as  fhmishing  some  Well  recall  the  arrogant  reliance  oti 
of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  her  my  own  infallibility,  which  was  min- 
childhood.  And  now,  after  many  gfed  in  me  with  the  weakest  bashful- 
years,  I  am  walking  in  it  with  you.  ness,  and  secret  dread  of  eveiy  one 
her  danghter.    When  I  first  thought  knowhig  more  of  the  world,  and  hav- 
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ing^  mora  of  its  mannerfy  than  I.   But 
I  became  acquainted  with  your  mo- 
ther, and  I  shall  never  forget  the  im- 
pression made  on  me  by  her  composed 
self-possessed  benignity.  At  her  house 
I  saw  not,  perhapsy  much  of  society^ 
but  far  more  than  I  have  ever  seen 
elsewhere ;  and  little  by  little  I  learned 
to  suppress  something  of  my  self-con* 
ceitf  and  at  the  same  time  to  t&ke  an 
easy  footing  among  others.     I  founds 
indeed,  little  that  I  could  fully  and 
deeply  reverence,  and    the  more   I 
lived  the  more  strongly  I  felt  that  she 
was  a  really   noble»   generous,  true 
spirit,  cramped  and  dimmed  in  an  un- 
genial  sphere.     But  yet  she  kept  her 
heart  alive,  and  wakened  and  warmed 
the  hearts  of  others,  so  far  as  they  had 
any  relics  or  germs  in  them  suscep- 
tible of  the  process.     I  remember  as 
if  it  were  but  this  morning,  that  nearly 
the  last  time  I  saw  her,  and  when  she 
was. very  weak  and  ill,  but  with  an 
expression  of  divine  calm  and  clear- 
ness, she  questioned  me  about  an  ac- 
quaintance of  her*8  and  mine — a  wo« 
man.      This  was  a  person  of  great 
«  talents  and  brilliant  eloquence,  and  a 
kind   of  large  and  glowing  Italian 
beauty,  with  whom  I  had  become  in- 
timate.     She   had   restless  feelings, 
always  craving  more  and  more  excite- 
ment, insatiable   vanity,   ready   and 
warm  sympathy,  and  an  imaginative 
delight  in  nature,  the  fine  arts,  and 
all  the  more  graceful  and  the  bolder 
forms  of  human  character.     Her  pre- 
sence and  conversation  wrought  on 
me  like  a  sweet  intoxicating  odour — 
much  as  I  can  conceive  the  influence 
of  Walsingham  might  on  a  woman— 
yoimg  and  susceptible  as  I  then  was. 
Your  mother  saw   through  all  this, 
warned    me,    said—'  That  way  lies 
guilt,  shame,  weakness,  remorse,  self- 
contempt.  At  the  very  best,*  she  con- 
tinued, *  go  live  and  grow   in  that 
luscious  hot-house  air,  and  although 
your  leaves   may  spread  for  a  time 
more  richly,  and  your  fruit  appear  to 
ripen  faster,  how  will  you  be  fit  to 
meet  the  storms,  the  cold,  the  changes 
of  hardy  and  austere  nature  ?     Draw 
back  in  time.     Perhaps  she  does  not 
mean  to  dupe  you ;  but  if  so,  yet  as- 
suredly, with  your  help,  she  will  dupe 
both  herself  and  you.      Your  fresh 
high  heart,  and  daring  will,  and  pic- 
torial^ fancy,  are  too  new  and  shining 
realities  not  to  win  and  command  her. 
But  do  not  waste  yourself  in  adding 
another  chapter  to  her  overstrained 


romance  of  life.'    Partly  circumstan- 
ces, but  partly,  I  hope,  also  this  ad- 
vice, saved  me  from  the  danger.    And 
it  was  at  the  hour  when  I  heard  of 
my  adviser  s  death  that  I  vowed  never 
again  to  meet  my  siren,  at  least  till 
years  and  events  should  have  altered 
our  relative  positions.      I  kept  my 
vow.  It  was  but  one  of  many  services 
that  your  Mother  rendered  me  at  a 
time  when  most  of  my  acquaintances 
were  only  staring  at  me,  or  shrinking^ 
from  me.     They  had,  in  general,  no 
more  feeling  for  me  as  a  living  sufier- 
ing  human  heart,  sufiering  from  its 
own  confusions,   more   bitterly  than 
any  of  those  whom  I  annoyed, — no 
more,  I  say,  than  if  I  had  been  a  thing* 
painted  on  canvass  only  to  be  gazed 
at.     And  a  very  unattractive  sign  it 
would  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  most 
people    for  any  tavern  in   London^ 
though  not  quite  so  obnoxious  as  I 
should  be  now  where  I  am  known. 
But  if  you  consider  how  I  must  feel 
as  to  your  mother,  you  will  not  won- 
der that  I  have  been  speaking  in  this 
way  to  you,  her  daughter,  as  if  I  had 
a  right  to  receive  your  confidence,  or 
at  least  to  give  you  mine.** 

Maria  listened  with  deep  interest  to 
this  remarkable  discourse,  and  only 
started  and  coloured  a  little  at  the 
mention  of  Walsingham,  the  allusion 
to  whom  she  could  not  misunderstand. 
Indeed,  she  even  fancied  that  Collins*s 
whole  object  had  perhaps  been  to 
suggest  to  her  his  view  of  the  poet*s 
character,  and  of  the  danger  to  bo 
apprehended  from  him.  But  she  for- 
gave him  the  more  readily  because  she 
felt  herself  secure.  At  the  same  time, 
as  Collins  went  on  to  speak  of  her 
mother,  her  eyes  filled  slowly  with 
silent  tears,  one  of  which,  as  she  turn- 
ed and  looked  earnestly  at  him,  fell 
upon  his  hand.  He,  too,  looked  at 
her,  and  his  voice  softened  and  fal- 
tered before  he  made  an  end  of  speak- 
ing. 

Maria  said,  aflter  some  moments,— 
'*  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
speaking  to  me  as  you  have  done.  My 
— my  dear  mother,  I  am  sure,  loved 
you,  and  it  would  be  a  great  happi- 
ness to  me  to  believe  that  you  give  me 
any  portion  of  the  regard  which  you 
felt  for  her." 

*«  You  cannot  be  to  me  what  your 
mother  was.  I  cannot  feel  as  1  did 
then.  If  I  told  you  otherwise  I  should 
be  Ipring,  for  compliments  are  only 
lies  m  court-clothes.     I  would  as  lief 
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•ce  the  patients  of  an  hospitalf  with  all 
their  ha^gardness,  tricked  out  in  gala 
dresses  from  Monmouth  Street.  But 
if  you  will  look  on  mo  as  a  true  friend* 
believe  me  I  am  one — and  shall  be  80 
wiiile  I  live." 

"  Thank  you!**  And  she  gave  him 
her  hand,  which  he  received  cordi- 
ally. **  Now,"  ehe  said,  "  I  will  ven- 
ture to  ask  yon  a  question  which  has 
▼ery  often  occurred  to  me,  but  I  never 
could  venture  on  it  before.  You  have 
spoken  almost  as  often  as  1  have  seen 
you  with  bitter  contempt  of  indolence 
and  self-indulgence.  I  know  how 
deeply  and  writhingly  you  feci  the 
eiistence  of  so  much  misery  in  the 
world,  and  that  you  believe  much  may 
be  done  to  remedy  it.  What  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  is  this — Why,  with  such 
▼lews,  you  spend  your  life  as  you  now 
do,  with  no  apparent  occupation  be- 
yond the  skill  of  a  peasant.  Often 
when  I  have  heard  you  speak,  I  have 
fancied  that,  if  you  would  only  try, 
you  would  make  others  hear,  under- 
stand, feel,  and  act.*' 

**  I  told  you  that  you  would  find  me 
yonr  sincere  friend,  and  so  you  shall, 
for  I  will  tell  you  something  of  my 
story,  which,  perhaps,  will  diminish 
your  surprise.  But  to  no  one  have  I 
ever  spoken  of  tho  matter  before,  and 
when  you  hear  it,  you  will  not  won- 
der at  my  reserve.  I  have  had  two 
male  friends  in  my  life,  or  those  whom 
the  world  would  call  so.  One  of  them, 
the  early  friend,  united  to  me  by  youth 
and  circumstances,  has  turned  out  alto- 
gether worthless.  Where  I  thought 
I  bad  a  diamond  dew-drop,  I  found  a 
stain  of  the  commonest  ditch-water. 
The  other  was  the  friend  of  my 
commencing  manhood,  ardent,  sym- 
pathetic, graceful,  expansive,  clear 
of  head,  and  vigorous  of  heart.  He 
had  fortune  and  appearance  in  his 
favour,  as  well  as  useful  family  con- 
nexions ;  and,  while  I  was  in  the 
eyes  of  men  an  uncouth  contentious 
reprobate,  he  was  regarded  with  gene- 
ral favour  and  applause.  He  took 
many  of  his  opinions  from  me,  and  my 
influence  modified  all  his  pursuits  and 
aims.  His  taste  led  him  strongly 
towards  n^crature.  He  was  ambitious 
of  fame,  and,  as  a  thinker  and  creative 
artist,  would  perhaps  have  obtained  it. 
But  I  felt  harshly  and  fiercely  the  ex- 
tent of  wrong  and  grief  on  earth,  and 
wQuld  have  cheerfully  spent  my  life 
blood,  and  that  of  my  friend*  to  re- 
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dress  a  portion  of  the  evil.  I  had 
been  left  penniless,  and  was  obliged  to 
work  for  bread.  He  ofiered  me  half 
his  income,  as  I  had  done  to  another ; 
but  that  experiment  had  been  too  un- 
fortunate, and  1  would  not  accept  his 
bounty.  Our  friendship,  however,  still 
continued.  I  urged  him  into  practical 
political  life,  for  which  he  had  many 
qualifications  and  some  outward  helps, 
although  but  little  inclination.  There 
was  a  large  town  for  which  I  was 
anxious  that  he  should  be  representa- 
tive,  and  I  persuaded  him  to  plunge 
into  the  schemes  and  confusions  of  its 
parties.  On  his  first  electioneering 
attempt  he  failed.  But,  at  another,  I 
furnished  him  with  proofs  of  the  utter 
public  and  private  baseness  of  his  chief 
opponent  These  he  published,  and 
chased  the  culprit  from  the  field.  But 
the  exasperation  of  this  man's  partisans 
impelled  one  of  them,  a  gentleman  by 
station,  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  him, 
and  challenge  him.  I  was  a  hundred 
miles  away  at  the  time,  but  hastened 
to  the  place,  and  found  him  a  corpse. 
He  had  been  shot  by  the  pistol  of  a 
bullying  sycophant,  which  1  felt  as  if 
I  had  loaded  and  pointed  at  his  heart. 
But  the  ball  pierced  mine  too,  and  I 
was  an  utterly  miserable  man.  You 
cannot  conceive  what  I  then  felt — at 
least  I  trust  you  cannot — and  it  would 
be  useless  to  describe  it.  This  was 
three  years  ago.  Tho  shock  turned 
my  hair  grey,  and  drove  me  from 
among  mankind.  The  time  which 
has  since  passed  has  not  been  more 
than  enough  to  restore  me  to  a  spe- 
cious outward  tranquillity  ; — inward 
peace,  even  of  the  hollow  fretful  kind 
which  I  before  enjoyed,  it  has  not 
brought  me.  Nor  will  a  thousand 
years  do  that.  You  do  not  know-- 
may  you  never  learn  I — the  continual 
subdued  horror  of  remembering  how 
the  whole  existence  of  another,  and 
him  one  who  relied  on  you,  was  over- 
thrown and  irreparably  crushed  under 
a  weight  first  loosened  by  your  hand ; 
I  once  thought  it  resembled  a  perpetual 
burning  alive  on  the  unquenchable 
funeral  pile  of  another^s  corpse.  The 
pain,  however,  of  this  mortal  ulcer  in 
my  heart  has  grown  comparatively 
dull  and  chronic,  and  I  am  regaining 
the  command  of  my  faculties.  How, 
hereafter,  I  shall  exert  them,  I  know 
not,  but  probably  by  speech  and  wri- 
ting for  humane  and  moral  purposes, 
rather  than  by  any  interference  in 
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^hat  b  called  politics.  I  Bee  too  many 
sticking  up  to  their  neoiis  in  that 
slough  and  calling  for  help>  to  belieTC 
that  it  would  yield  me  stable  footing. 
But  I  have  never  heard  of  any  at- 
tempts at  goodi  undertaken  indepen- 


dently of  party,  in  purity  of  heart,  and 
with  quiet  consideration  of  the  case 
and  circumstances,  which  have  not 
more  than  Adfllled  the  hopes  of  the 


man. 


Chapter  IV. 


"  It  oomes  on  me/*  said  Maria, 
"  like  a  heavy  blow>  when  I  hear  any 
one  despair  of  full  and  tranquil  hap- 
piness* I  am  sure  it  is  to  be  round  by 
those  who  seek  it ;  and  although  there 
is  something  grandly  heroic  in  the 
struggle  that  is  carried  on  under  the 
certainty  of  never  attaining  this  good, 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  possession 
of  it  would  add  to  all  our  efforts  a 
sober  strength  which  they  must  other- 
wise want." 

Collins  smiled,  half  sadly,  half  scorn- 
fully, and  shook  his  head.  **  It  is  Des- 
tiny, not  1,  that  will  deprive  you  one 
day  of  that  faith." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  Destiny 
means ;  but  I  trust  in  God.'* 

"  Take  what  name  you  will  for  the 
ruling  Power  of  all  things.  God  can- 
not perform  impossibilities.** 

"  Yes ;  but  for  Him  no  good  is 
impossible." 

''  It  may  be — nay,  I  feel  it  is  so^- 
that  for  a  reasonable  voluntary  being, 
learning  as  only  he  can  learn  by  ex- 
perience, there  will  always  be  errors 
behind  to  mourn  over,  and  a  vista  of 
unattainable  good  before,  which  inevi- 
tably lengthens  as  we  advance.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  grieve  without 
affectation  or  imbecility,  aud  to  jour- 
ney on  without  turning  aside  or  stop- 
pmg. 

"  For  all  the  ills  you  speak  of  there 
is,  I  am  sure,  a  remedy,  if  I  could  but 
make  you  understand  me.  I  have 
learned  to  call  it  Faith,  but  I  know  that 
it  is  Blessedness.  Now,  it  would  seem, 
of  course,  that  you  must  know  better 
than  I ;  but,  at  least,  I  have,  for  the 
present,  the  advantage  of  you,  in  my 
more  hopefhl  creed  and  happier  mind. 
By  the  way,  have  you  ever  seen  a 
poor  man  Wno  lives  in  this  neighbour- 
nood,  of  the  name  of  Fowler  ?  I  have 
several  times  visited  him,  and  he  seems 
to  me  a  beautiful  example  of  peace 
and  joy  in  circumstances  which  would 
naturaJly  produce  de|n)air,  and  might 
almost  seem  to  justify  it.  He  is  a 
^ppled  basketmaker,  without  family 


or  friends,  or  settled  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  yet,  by  dint  of  reliance  on  a 
good  Power  protecting  and  guiding 
him,  he  is  full  of  cheerfulness  and 
hope.  I  wish  you  would  go  and  see 
him,  and  make  acquaintance  with 
him.** 

"  I  will.  But  both  for  you  and  him 
the  day  will  inevitably  como  of  awa- 
kening to  a  higher  and  larger  self- 
consciousness,  and  a  sadder  know- 
ledge of  our  destination.*' 

"  God  forbid ! — And,  my  dear  Mr 
Collins,  you  must  not  forget  that  I 
have  been,  in  former  times,  when  I 
was  about  sixteen,  as  perfbctly  wretch- 
ed as  I  can  imagine  any  one ;  so  that 
mine  is  not  the  mere  unreflecting  con- 
tentment of  a  child.  I  was  then  be- 
ginning to  think  a  little  for  myself, 
and  I  found  my  own  heart  and  life  so 
far  from  what  I  saw  they  ought  to  be, 
that  I  was  almost  in  despair.  Had  I 
been  a  Romanist,  I  might  then  hare 
been  tempted  to  turn  nun." 

*'  What  changed  your  views  ?** 

"  I  will  tell  you.  I  was  taken,  for 
the  first  time,  to  a  great  party  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  thoroughly  dazzled  and 
confused  by  all  I  saw,  and  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  music  and  dancing 
round  me.  I  remember  that  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  every  thing  in  the  world 
was  successivelv  rolling  out  of  its  stead- 
fastness, and  wheeling  away  in  tangled 
curves  to  the  sound  of  necromantic 
music.  I  said  to  myself,  *  Where  am 
I?  What  am  I?  Is  every  thing  a 
dream  ?  * — In  the  midst  of  this  amaze- 
ment of  mine,  a  famous  singer  came 
forward;  silence  was  obtained,  and 
she  sang  with  such  impassioned  ra- 
vishing melody,  that  I  thought  my 
soul  would  have  flown  away  upon  her 
aerial  warbling.  The  applause  as  she 
ended  called  off  my  attention;  but 
then  I  saw  a  crowa  of  faces  turned 
towards  her  in  enthusiastic  delight, 
and  deep  homage  expressed  in  the 
eyes  and  manner  of  some  of  the  men 
and  women  whom  I  had  always  heard 
of  as  the  most  to  be  admirea  and  re- 
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▼erenced.    She  Bat  evidently  wearji  face  turned  up  towards  the  canvassi 

but  with  a  slight  smile  of  exquisite  as  if  I  expected  to  hear  it  speak.  And 

eDJoyment ;  and  it  burst  upon  me  more  speak  to  me  indeed  it  did^  though  not 

strongly  even  than  before^  that  her  in-  with  audible  sounds ;  for  there  whis« 

apiration  must  arise  from  some  full  pered  in  my  heart  words  which  I  had 

and  rich  source  of  ecstacy  far  beyond  tieard  and  read  a  hundred  times*  and 

all  that  sleill  or  physical  endowment  learned  by  rotoi  without  ever  reflect* 

could  supply.     '  O  ! '  I  thought* '  that  ing  on  them.  Indeed,  perhaps*  this  me- 

I  could  sing  like  her  I   that  I  could  chanical  familiarity  had  deadened  their 

experience  her  inward  spring  of  rap-  meaning  for  me.     The  words  were 

ture  and  harmony  I '     The  next  mo-  «  Be  of  good  cheer!  I  have  overcome 

ment  I  blamed  my  own  folly,  and  felt  the  world.' — I  remember  nothing  more 

that  this  was  mean  and  jealous  envy,  that  evenings  but  that  in  the  carriage* 

It  flashy  across  me  as  something  hor-  on  my  way  home  with  my  aunt*  my 

rihle*  that*  after  such  abundant  and  eyes  filled  with  tears*  and  my  maid  re- 

pure  delight*  I  could  so  soon  sink  into  marked  the  next  mosning  that  the 

this  wretchedness*  and  a  sharp  pang  front  of  my  dress  was  stained  as  if  I 

of  self-reproach  shot  through  me.     I  had  been  weeping  profusely.     Thus 

remember  that   I  pressed  my  hand  began  a  new  period  of  my  life*  which 

strongly  against  my  heart*  for  I  com-  I  do  not  believe  will  ever  end*  not 

pletely  crushed  the  little  nosegay  of  even  with  earthly  life  itself." 
lovely  flowers  which  I  was  wearing.         Collins  answered  nothing ;  but  when 

The  music  and  the  dancing  now  again  he  said  he  must  take  leave  of  her*  and 

began*  and  looking  up  for  a  moment  go*  there  was  an  expression  of  strong 

in  sad  perplexity*  I  saw  before  me  a  feeling  in  his  faee*  which  could  not  be 

spectacle  which  altered  the  whole  cur-  mistaken.    They  had  been  walking  up 

rent  of  my  thoughts.     It  was  a  pic-  and  down  the  wood  during  their  whole 

ture  of  the  Saviour  by  one  of  the  great  conversation.     It  was  now  the  depth 

Italian  masters*  I  think  of  the  Lorn-  of  evening.     Maria  accompanied  him 

bard  school*  and  probably  Luini.    By  to  the  gate  of  the  enclosure*  and  they 

whomsoever  {)ainted*  it  was  so  grave*  parted  as  friends  for  whom  an  hour 

so  loving*  so  awful — but  I  cannot  de-  had  been  in  place  of  years  of  mutual 

scribe  it.    For  some  minutes  I  had  no  sympathy, 
notion  where  I  was*  and  iat  with  my 


Chapter  V. 


The  next  day  Collins  went,  in  pur« 
tfuance  of  his  promise*  to  see  the  poor 
basketmaker  of  whom  Maria  had  spo- 
ken* and  who  was  commonly  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of 
Jack.  Fowler.  His  dwelling  was  a 
sraall  hut  rather  than  cottage*  close  to 
the  road-side.  Before  his  new  visitor 
reached  it  he  heard  a  rough  and  erack^ 
ed  voice  singing  vigorously— 

"  Merry  be  we  from  mom  till  night* 
Merry  be  we,  merry  be  we. 
We  old  fellows,  in  dark  or  light. 
But  ask  the  young  to  let  us  be." 

Then,  when  Collins  was  already  close 
At  hand^  the  tone  was  changed*  and  he 
eanght  the  words^- 

"  The  boy  he  ne^er  stops 

In  the  whipping  of  his  tops. 
And  the  men  whip  each  Ms  neighbour ; 

But  in  wiser  age  we  lay 

Our  idle  whips  away. 
And  sleep  like  the  tops  without  labour." 


The  structure  from  which  these 
sounds  came  appeared  about  ten  feet 
square*  and  through  the  open  door 
and  window  was  seen  the  room  which 
filled  this  space*  and  which  was  partly 
occupied  by  a  ladder-stair  leading  to 
the  floor  above.  Facing  the  door  a 
man  was  seated  on  a  bench*  and  en- 
gaged in  weaving  a  basket.  He  look- 
ed up  cheerfully  as  Collins  stood  be- 
fore  him*  and  said—*'  Good  morning  I 
good  morning !  Ah  I  Mr  Collins  cotne 
to  see  poor  Jack  Fowler !  Well,  you 
are  kindly  welcome.  They  do  say 
you  know  more  about  bees  than  any 
man  in  these  parts.  Take  a  scat* 
sir^  here  on  the  bench — ^here*s  room 
enough." 

Collins  sat  down  and  looked  more 
closely  at  him.  Jack  Fowler  pro- 
bably considered  himself  past  the' 
middle  age,  being  apparently  about 
seventy-five.  He  also  seemed  to  be 
in  somewhat  reduced  circumstances* 
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for  his  principal  garment,  perhaps  in 
some  forgotten  period  a  waggoner*8 
frock,  exhibited  several  holes,  some  of 
them  repaired  by  patches,  and  some 
still  unsophisticated  and  gaping.  His 
person  bore  the  traces  of  similar  and 

Erobably  more  ancient  injury,  for  it 
ad  been  shorn  of  a  leg,  and  had  re- 
ceived as  a  subntitute  only  a  wooden 
member,  resembling  the  original  in 
little  else  than  length,  as  to  which  the 
modern  supporter  had  perhaps  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  preceding  one.  The 
right  hand  had  apparently  lost  the  use 
of  two  of  its  fingers,  for  which  it  had 
found  no  remedy  but  in  the  dexterity 
of  the  others.  The  bust  which  crown- 
ed this  antique  trunk  was  of  higher 
interest,  for  under  the  trenched  and 
expansive  forehead  appeared  a  face  of 
arch  shrewdness  and  irresistible  good- 
humour.  The  fine  blue  eyes  were 
still  bright,  the  cheek  healthily  ruddy, 
and  the  sunken  mouth  wore  a  most 
gladdening  smile.  The  old  man  had 
beside  and  behind  him  the  osiers  which 
were  the  materials  of  his  trade,  and 
two  or  three  baskets.  The  one  he 
was  at  work  on  lay  before  him,  and 
on  a  three-legged  stool,  close  to  his 
knee,  sat,  with  professorial  gravity,  a 
black  cat.  While  he  spoke  to  his  vi- 
sitor he  continued  to  ply  his  work, 
and  broke  out  every  now  and  then 
with  some  light-hearted  stanza. 

"  How  do  you  get  on  ? "  said  Col- 
lins. 

*'  Oh,  very  well,  sir,  thank  you.  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  get  on  well.  Never 
got  on  ill  in  my  life,  except  when  the 
waggon  went  over  my  leg,  and  before 
the  doctor  came  to  cut  it  off,  and  set 
me  all  to  rights  again.  I  have  never 
wanted  a  stocking  for  that  leg  since  ; 
and  only  think  what  a  saving  that  is. 
Ayo,  aye,  Mr  Collins — all  for  the 
best. 

*'  Bald  is  my  head,  so  it  wears  no  lock 
For  age  or  care  to  take  hold  of. 
And  my  forehead's  a  door  where  grief 

may  knock. 
Bat  as  well  might  he  rap  on  the  front  of 

a  rock, 
For  I  am  not  the  man  he  was  told  of." 

**  Basket-making,**  said  Collins, 
seems  a  merry  sort  of  trade,  to  judge 
from  you.'* 

"Aye,  sir,  it  is  a  merry  trade 
enough,  like  most  others  I  know  of, 
for  those  that  have  merry  hearts.  And 
'^ine  has  never  been  heavy,  since  I 

%  found  I  was  not  going  to  have 


the  trouble  of  being  a  gentleman,  with 
all  the  wearisomeness  of  a  fortune  to 
spend.  Great  blessing  that.  Don't 
you  think  so,  sir?" 

'*  Why,  it  seems  to  have  been  so  to 
you.  But  every  man  has  not  your 
basketfuU  of  heartiness,  and  if  one 
wants  that,  I  think  a  purse  full  of  gold 
no  bad  help." 

"  So  many  think.  I  fancied  so  my- 
self for  five  minutes  once,  and  then  be- 
fore one  could  twist  an  ozier,  I  saw 
what  a  big  fool  I  was.  Perhaps,  too, 
you  think  I  had  better  be  young  than 
old.  But  if  you  do,  I  can'  tell  you  it 
is  a  thumping  mbtake,  for  I  should 
have  all  the  work  to  do  over  again. 
I'd  as  soon  have  the  waggon  go  over 
my  leg  again,  just  for  fun. 

'*  O !  for  the  days  when  I  was  yoang  ! 
When  I  thonght  that  I  shonld  ne'er  be 

old. 
When  the  songs  came  a-bubbliog  off  my 

tongue, 
And  the  girl  that  heard  the  ballad  I  snng, 
Never  thought  if  my  pocket  held  copper 

or  gold ; 
O !  for  the  days  when  I  was  yoong  ! 

**  And  yet  in  the  days  when  I  was  young. 
In  the  days  that  now  I  remember  well. 
Hot  words  like  sparks  around  I  flung. 
And  snatching  at  honey  I  often  was  stung. 
And  what  I  have  lost  its  hard  to  tell  ; 
So  I  had  raUier  be  old  than  young.'* 

"  All  the  old  men  I  know,"  said 
Collins,  "but  you, would  be  young 
if  they  could,  and  none  of  the  young 
wotdd  be  old.  So  you  see  most  men 
are  not  of  your  way  of  thinking." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  them.  I 
have  tried  both  ends  of  life,  and  I  like 
the  last  best.  And  what's  more,  I  am 
sure  so  would  every  body  who  made 
the  most  of  what  he  has.  I  was  a 
fool  when  I  was  young,  and  I  did  not 
know  it,  so  I  thought  myself  ill-treat- 
ed.  I  am  a  fool  now,  but  I  do  know 
it,  and  so  I  am  content.'* 

"  It  is  a  queer  thing  to  be  content* 
ed  with." 

"  Not  so  queer  maybe  as  you  think. 
Bum  those  oziers !  they're  as  brittle 
as  glass.  All  the  wise  men  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  half  a  dozen  have  fallen  in 
Toy  way,  one  how  or  other,  who  were 
thought  special  wise  in  their  own  pa- 
rishes ;  all  of  them  who  fancied  them- 
selves wise,  have  fancied  too,  that  the 
world  was  not  good  enough  for  them^ 
and  have  despised  the  greater  num- 
ber of  men ;  those,  you  know,  with 
the  rough  dirt  upon  them,  but  right 
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good  ones  many  of  ihem,  neyertheless.  ful  when  I  don't  feel  it.    To  be  snre 

These  wise  men,  I  say,  have  always  I  once  took  an  osier«  and  said  to  my* 

supposed  every  thingf  and  everybody  self,  '  Now,  1*11  cut  a  notch  on  this 

too  coarse  for  them.   I  never  saw  one  for  every  sin  I  can  remember  in  dl 

of  them  look  right  out,  stnught  up,  my  life.*    I  began  going  through  the 

happy  and  merry.     Now,  it  all  seems  job  from  the  time  I  was  a  baby,  and  a 

too  good  for  me,  and  so  I  should  be  a  pretty  lot  of  notches  I  soon  had,  and 

beast  if  I  were  not  contented ;  just  as  some  of  them  terrible  deep  ones,  too, 

the  donkey  that  got  into  tho  hot-house  that  very  nigh  cut  the  twig  right 

the  other  day,  and  ate  up  all  those  fine  through.     When  I  had  done  with  it 

flowers  and  plants,  and  things,  would  I  took  another,  and  another,  till  at 

liave  been  a  wonderful  big  jackass  if  last  I  had  five  osiers,  and  nigh  five 

it  had  not  been  satisfied,    and   had  faundsed  notches, — for  I  told  them  off 

wanted  a  thbtle.**  quite  regular,  a  hundred  on  each.  And 

"  Your  receipt  for  happiness  must  when  I  got  the  five  all  in  my  hands, 

be  a  curious  and  precious  one;  1  should  so — ^nice  likely  switches  they  were, 

moch  like  to  know  it.**  too,  before  I  had  hacked  them  in  that 

**  Bless  yout  I  have  no  receipt,  no  cruel  sort  of  way — I  said  to  myself, — 

more  than  our  old  women  have  a  *  Well,  here  are  the  rods  to  give  my 

receipt  for  making  flour-dumpling  1  conscience  a  drubbing,  at  all  events.' 

They  do  it  quite  naturally.    And,  the  Then  I  fell  a- thinking  and  a-ponder- 

same  way,  I  am  as  happy  as  can  be,  ing  what  would  come  of  it  all,  and  at 

except  when  I  have  the  rheumatism  in  last  I  settled  it  all  off  as  neat  as  a  lady's 

my  leg ;  and  then  Tm  thankful  that  work-basket.     So  I  took  and  shoved 

I'm  not  like  to  have  it  in  the  wooden  the  osiers  into  the  fire ;   and  though 

ODO,  and  that,  by  death  or  some  way,  they  were  too  green  to  bum  well,  I 

most  likely,  it  won't  last  for  ever.**  got  them  all  burned  to  ashes  at  last, 

*'  Have  you  no  fear  of  death  ?"^  and  then  I  was  a  deal  easier.** 

"Fear!  No.  Tm  afraid  of  nothing        ''An  ingenious  way  of  burning 

I  know  of,  but  a  lady  who  once  came  up  your  offences,  at  all  events,'*  said 

to  see  me,  and  sat  on  that  stool  where  Collins. 

Pussy  isy  and  talked  for  five  hours        **  Not  at  all — ^by  no  means.  You're 

without  stopping,  all  about  her  sym*  on  a  wrong  scent  there, 

pathy-whatever  that   iBr-with    the  «  ^he  greyhound,  for  all  ho  looks  so  fine, 

poor,  and  somethmg  that  sEe  called  the  Has  no  more  nose  than  this  donkey  of 
poetry  of  basket-making,  and  a  deal  rxAne. 

more.    I'm  told  she  is  gone  out  of  the  '  ,    ,  n      n      t  u 

country,  so  Lsuppose  too  much  tonguu  That  wasn  t  it  at  all.     But  I  began 


is  made  transportation  now— it    \^^  »i>  thU  way.     Said  I  to  my- 
to  be  only  ducking.     But  even    ^j}^'— '  Here  s  a  pretty  baddish  lot  of 


used 


rupting  her,  you  know ;  you  might  as    sorted  as  many  hours  as  I  did,  and 
well   think   to  stop  a  windmill   by    ^^^  ^  ^^^a?  notches.      Nay,  I  have  a 


whistling  to  it.     So  I  could  sing  on  P**? "3^  ^^^  »"^«  *]»*'  there  are  some 

quite  comfortable,   and  not  cut  my  fallen,  hard  sort  of  naen,  I  have  seen 

manners  too  short  either.  »"  "?  '»™?'  ^^a*  '^^^^^  *>®  ?  ^^^^  ^^rse 

••  VL         ..u  .           V      u  4    At.*  t.    #  off  tn*n  1 5   for  my  notion  is,  that 

"  Those  With  too  mneh  cash  to  think  of,  t,„  „^  „™«  ♦!,««  .^^.f    -«j  k»»*». 

-^     ^,              #i.i>  1        .             '  Im  no  worse  toan  most,  and  better 

May  the  caret  of  life  lament ;  .»    - ^      tu  *•-  u  i  »ii 

GiT.  »•  brt  .  .pring  to  drink  if,  *•""»  "S^l:.    ^'"'* !  '"'   *"''»''  ^'"tu^ 

BfMd  ud  bri«h,  and  Im  content.  "y-, ,  R^ht-'wy  true-none  in  the 

world.     For  I  must  be  judged  not 

••  While  I  feel  that  I  am  living,  by  this  man  or  t'other  man,  but  by 

Death's  a  fool  to  look  so  grim ;  ^hat  I  knew  and  might  have  done 

All  who  wish  me  dead  forgiving,  myself,  if  I  had  been  so  minded.    And 

When  he  comes  HI  sing  to  him.  i  ^ont  believe,  in  my  own    mind, 

"  Have  you  really  no  fear,*'  asked  there's  one  that  would  have  much  to 

Collins,  **  of  what  may  happen  to  you  boast  of,  no,  not  Miss  Maria  Lascelles, 

hereafter?**  that's  as  like  what  they  say  of  angels 

"  No  ;  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  as  any  one  I  know.     If  so  be,  then, 

have,  and  I'm  too  old  to  speak  bash-  that  we  are  all  of  us  what  we  are,  that 
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wd  have  pone  of  us  aay  right  to  boait,    myself--'  Well,  Vm  not  clear  that  I 
and  must  all  be  brought  to  nothing  if    would  give  s^  psier-ohip  to  save  my- 


we  were  served  rights  then»  I  want  to 
know,  ia  the  whoU  world  to  be  swept 
clean  away  and  destroyed  ?  and,  if  so, 
why  was  it  made  at  all  ?  Thinks  I, 
that's  not  my  way  of  doing  with  my 


self  dying  any  night  of  the  year,  only 
I  should  like  to  finish  a  basket  when 
once  I  begin  it.*  Often  and  often  I 
think  I  would  give  a  trifle  to  wake  up 
some  morning  in  another  world,  and 


baskets.  It  is  a  bad  workman  that  see  what  we  shall  look  like  there — and 
finds  his  work  good  for  nothing  when  whether  I  shall  have  my  old  leg  again, 
all's  done,  and  must  break  it  all  up  or  must  make  wiogs  do  instead.*' 
again.  So  Tm  pretty  certain  there  Collins  soon  took  leave  of  him.  He 
must  be  some  help  somewhere,  if  one  afterwards  discovered  from  othera  that 
could  only  find  it  out.  Then,  all  of  a  the  old  man  had  experienced  a  life  of 
sudden,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  there  misfortune ;  had  lost  wife  and  child- 
came  into  my  head  all  the  stories  I  ren  and  his  little  property  in  eorapa- 
had  ever  heard  about  Jesus  Christ,  ratively  early  life,  and  that  he  hUd 
That  silenced  and  steadied  me  all  that  now  for  many  years  worked  at  his 
day.  I  got  a  little  boy  from  the  school  trade  without  obtaining  from  it  enough 
to  come  and  read  me  a  bit  of  the  Bible  to  supply  the  scantiest  wants,  the  de- 
in  the  evening  i  and  then  I  woke  up  ficiency  being  made  up  chiefly  by  the 
once  or  twice  in  the  night  and  thought  charity  of  some  neighbouring  families, 
about  it»  and  then  I  saw  the  whole  He  was  said  to  have  preserved  through 
thing  as  clear  as  daylight.  I  have  life  the  same  kindly  cheerfulness  which 
known  ever  since,  as  sure  as  possible,  rendered  him  in  Collins* s  eyes  the  very 
that  God  never  meant  me  to  be  en-  archetype  of  a  happy  temperament, 
tirely  done  away  with  because  of  my  *^  Well,"  said  the  recluse  to  Urn- 
sins,  or  he  would  not  have  sent  any  self,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  do  not  envy 
one  into  the  world  to  save  me.  And  him.  His  poverty-stricken  conlent- 
ever  since  that  time,  which  is  a  good  ment  in  suoh  circumstances  is  mean 
while  ago,  I  dare  say  a  matter  of  thirty  and  slavish ;  and  it  is  sad  to  see  a  ra- 
years  or  more,  I  have  never  set  to  tional  being  so  satisfied  with  auch  a 
work  upon  the  tallies  again  or  troubled  state  of  ignorance.  Ignorance,  indeed, 
my  head  about  them,  though  I  kn«w  ia  what  the  wisest  must  put  up  with, 
well  enough  that  X  should  not  make  Let  as  priae,  however*  whal  larganess 
any  more  such  deep  notches  if  I  be-  of  existence  and  fulness  of  kiiowlod|[e 
gan  to  cut  again  now.  But  osiers,  we  can  attain  to — and,  comparing  this 
you  see,  are  dear,  and  I  want  them  for  lot  with  that  of  others,  of  such  as  the 
my  baskets,  so  I  don't  try.  Ever  since  basketmaker,  therein  rejoice." 
I*ve  been  as  gay  as  a  lark.  Many  a  But  while  he  thus  reflected,  hb  look 
time»  when  I  have  seen  people  pulling  and  bearing  were  far  from  indacatiBg 
long  faoea  about  death,  I  have  said  to  perfect  comfort  and  serenity. 
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On  the  following  morning  a  packet 
was  brought  to  Collins,  which,  as  be 
very  seldom  received  any  oommuniea- 
tion,  seemed  to  him  an  important  oe- 
currenee.  He  looked  for  some  time 
at  the  ontalde  with  surprise,  but  eould 
guess  nothing  from  this.  On  opening 
it,  even  before  be  bad  read  a  word,  he 
was  much  moved.  The  handwriting 
of  the  first  letter  he  eame  to  was  that 
of  a  woman  of  whom  he  had  seen  no- 
thing and  heard  little  for  ten  years. 
She  was  the  siren  of  whom  be  had 
spoken  to  Maria,  from  whose  charms 
ne  had  escaped  with  the  help  of  the 
advice  of  Mrs  Laseelles.  The  band- 
wiiting  wa^i  in  generali  of  the  same 


beautiful  and  bold  character  which  he 
so  well  remembered,  but  had  beeome 
rather  weaker  and  less  steady.  The 
oontents  were  to  this  effect  :*« 

"  You  will  be  much  surprised  at 
hearing  from  noe,  but  not  more  than  I 
should  have  been  till  lately,  had  any 
one  proposed  to  me  to  write  to  you. 
I  have  never,  indeed,  ceased  to  feel 
for  you  warmlv ;  hut  I  knew  that  you 
had  deliberately  avoided  me.  Nay,  I 
owned  to  myself  that  you  were  right 
In  doing  so.  I  need  not  bid  you  en- 
deavour to  recall  the  days  when  we 
saw  each  other  frequently.  I  have 
no  donbt  that  yon  remember  them 
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well.  Although  we  never  came  to  an 
avowed  understanding  of  each  other's 
hearts^  it  was  a  sninlpg  glowing 
time  for  both  when  we  exchanged 
passion  for  passion ;  when  your  ear- 
nestness and  my  fancy  encountered 
timidly  yet  most  fondly  {  and  we  said 
to  oonelTet  that  this  in  truth  was 
lo¥ej  while  we  dared  not  say  it  to  one 
anoth«*.  That  all  this  was  guilt  and 
disgrace  to  me>  that  my  affection  for 
yoa  was  crime  against  him  to  whom 
my  fidelity  was  vowed«  I  well  know* 
I  will  not  add  to  my  offence  by  now  ai* 
leging  the  excuses  which  his  aharao- 
ter,  and  conduct,  and  utter  indifference 
towards  me^  then  seemed  to  furnish ; 
and  to  whioh  in  living  apart  from  me» 
as  entirely  for  his  own  Ratification 
he  did«  he  appeared  to  give  almost  a 
public  sanction.  True  as  all  this  wasj 
I  nevertheless  knew  the  right  and 
chose  the  vrrong,  and  the  dwelling  on 
these  fhings  as  justifications  was  but 
a  new  breach  of  duty.  I  may,  how- 
ever,  say>  that  I  trust  you  have  never 
known  what  it  is>  in  the  fiill  strength 
of  emotion  and  imagination  to  have  no 
one  to  love«  to  see  that  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  soul  have  been  bestowed 
in  vain  on  one  who  has  no  value  for 
them,  nay,  no  conception  that  they 
eould  have  a  worthf  and  who  finds  in 
tiie  vulgarest  pleasures  more  than  a 
compensation  for  the  devoted  faith 
which  he  throws  away  as  a  cast  gar- 
ment. Suoh  was  my  state  when  X 
knew  you,  X  can  stilly  after  so  many 
years-^and  such  years! — recall  the 
deep  rapture,  mingled  with  trambUng 
sel^reproach,  and  I  have  sometimes 
fancied,  heightened  by  it,  which  filled 
my  breastj  when  X  learned  to  read  in 
you  all  X  had  so  vainly  hoped  for  in 
another.  X  had  no  design  of  capti- 
vating you,  but  your  sympathy  was 
dearer  to  me  than  the  admiration  and 
homage  of  all  the  world*  and  X  may 
BOW  say  that  X  am  persuaded  I  sliould 
have  given  up  ail  to  possess  it  fully. 
You  aeled  wisely,  rightly,  haroic<*ily, 
ifhmx  vott  left  me ;  and  X  can  more 
than  forgive  you,  I  can  thank  you, 
for  all  the  tears  and  groans  you  cost 
me.  X  then  went  to  the  seaside  for 
my  healthj  and  lived  in  a  lonely  farm- 
house away  from  aU  my  acquaintan- 
eea.  X  used  to  spend  hours  sitting  on 
the  shoie  thinking  of  you,  and  so 
alroBg  was  the  impression  this  period 
of  mj  life  made  on  me  that  X  have 
Mver  lisee  been  aUo  to  hewr  the 


sound  of  waves  without  seeing  your 
image  before  me  as  you  then  were 
— young,  buoyaut,  and  enthusiastic, 
with  your  kindled  cheeks  and  raven 
hair  falling  wildly  round  your  fbro- 
head.  Your  strange  but  stirring  and 
heartfelt  words  have  always  seemed  to 
me  mingled  inseparably  with  the  muF- 
mur  of  the  waters.  Xn  happy  dreams 
which  renewed  my  musing  youth,  for 
when  I  knew  you  X  was  little  more  than 
twenty,  X  have  sometimes  believed 
that  we  are  twin  spirits  of  the  ocean, 
floating  with  visionary  forms  beneath 
the  stars,  and  with  airy  feet  skimming 
over  the  white  foam. 

**  But  X  did  not  propose  to  write  to 
you  on  this  sul|)ect.  My  love  for  you 
— X  now  dare  call  it  by  its  name— 
what  should  X  not  now  dare  ?  has  been 
to  me  a  source  of  countless,  pleasanti, 
and  painful  thoughts.  But  the  events 
wluch  have  led  me  now  to  write  to 
you  are  of  a  very  different  eharao- 
ter,  and  the  recollection  of  them  per- 
petually corrodes  me  with  grief  and 
shame.  For  some  years  after  we 
parted  X  lived  in  a  state  of  dreary 
indifference,  occupying  myself  as  I 
could  with  society,  literature,  and  aU 
the  beautiful  arts.  X  had  become  ao- 
quainted  with  an  illustrious  musical 
oomposer,  whose  music  had  a  charae- 
ter  of  strong  feeling  and  sublime  ima- 
gination, to  me  peculiarly  elevating 
and  delightful.  Sometimes  X  visited 
the  infirm  old  man,  who  was  almost 
blind,  and  could  not  rise  from  his 
chair,  yet  under  the  inspiration  of  his 
art  awoke  into  divine  energy.  I  sang 
to  him  the  favourite  airs  of  his  own 
composition,  whUe  he  tonohed  the 
piano,  and  now  and  then  gave  me  a 
suggestion  or  a  criticism  of  memorable 
felicity .  There  was  a  poet  also  fa- 
miliar with  him,  for  whose  words 
some  of  his  most  perfeot  melodies  had 
been  created.  XXe,  too,  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  this  harmonious  en- 
ehanter,  who  sometimes  laid  before 
me  a  »ong  newly  produced  by  both,  and 
asked  me  to  sing  it  for  him.  X  willingly 
did  so,  and  some  of  these  strains  were 
so  exquisite,  and  gave  me  such  high 
enjoyment,  that  I  probably  sang  with 
more  force  and  expression  in  the  dark 
and  narrow  room  of  the  old  man,  with 
none  but  him  near  me,  than  I  ever 
gave  to  the  most  admired  of  i^y 
performances,  such  as  they  were,  iu 
the  midst  of  crowded  and  applauding 
eirdea.  Ib  the  muaidan*a  ttu^ys  sear 
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the  instrument  before  which  he  sat,  culiarly  his  own,  so  that  be  perpetual- 
while  I  stood  beside  him,  a  door- way  \y  dazzles  and  attracts  by  his  swift 
led  into  another  room,  which  I  knew  and  direct  comprehension  of  all  shapes 
to  be  a  small  cabinet  of  books,  and  this  and  sides  of  human  character,  which 
opening,  was  closed  not  by  a  door,  shows  itself  as  well  in  the  common 
but  a  green  curtain.  On  one  occasion  intercourse  of  life,  as  in  the  poetic 
on  which  I  had  been  singing  with  creations  to  which  he  devotes  his  se- 
much  pleasure  to  myself,  and  to  the  rious  efforts.  Being  such  as  he  is, 
satisfaction  of  my  friend  and  master,  you  cannot  wonder  that  in  the  dull  and 
I  had  ended  the  song,  a  new  one  of  shapeless  mass  of  ordinary  society 
the  poet  before  mentioned,  of  which  this  man  blazed  like  a  fiery  gem. 
the  air  closed  in  a  long  pathetic  flow  *'Atthetime  when  I  became  familiar 
of  deepest  emotion ;  such,  that  the  with  him,  I  was  inclined  to  take  a  sad 
poet  afterwards  compared  it  to  the  but  resigned  view  of  all  things,  fan- 
iast  bright  soft  sunset  before  the  com*  eying  that  as  to  our  ultimate  destina- 
mencing  deluge.  At  the  instant  when  tion,  we  can  know  nothing ;  all  the 
my  voice  sank  into  silence,  I  heard  a  distance  round  being  but  cloud  and 
slight  rustling  near  me,  and  looking  darkness,  and  nothing  remaining  for 
round,  I  saw  the  curtain  drawn  aside,  us  but  to  light  and  adorn  as  much  as 
and  held  in  one  hand  by  a  man  whose  possible,  the  narrow  circle  in  which, 
other  hand,  as  well  as  his  counten-  for  the  moment,  we  are  moving.  la 
ance,  expressed  the  highest  degree  of  him  I  did  not  meet  with  any  opposi- 
atten tion  and  sympathy.  As  my  eyes  tion  to  my  own  views.  But  I  found 
caught  his,  he  did  not  retire,  but  came  that  gradually,  while  I  learned  to  know 
forward,  and  apologized  for  his  intru-  him  better,  my  daily  and  immediate 
sion,  by  saying,  that  he  had  been  en-  sphere  seemed  to  grow  wider  and 
gaged  in  arranging  some  verses  in  the  more  beautiful.  The  dark  and  solid 
cabinet  for  our  common  friend.  I  horizon  melted  into  clear  air.  He 
found  that  it  was  the  poet.  I  after-  covered  the  soil  with  fairer  herbage 
wards  learned  from  him  that  he  had  and  flowers,  and  shaded  it  with  en- 
several  times  already  been  the  unseen  chanted  groves,  and  peopled  it  witb 
auditor  of  my  singing.  His  fame  was  gayer  and  more  stately  Ggures.  From 
such,  and  such  my  own  estimation  of  all  the  real  incidents  and  persons  we 
him,  and  his  manners,  and  language,  met  with,  he  drew  out  new  meanings, 
were  now  so  winning,  that  I  could  not  and  wrought  them  together  into  round- 
be  displeased.  And  thus  began  our  ed  and  dramatic  groups.  In  his  hands 
intimacy.  A  fairy  sky  indeed  before  every  material  object  seemed  to  be- 
a  black  deluge.  come  plastic,  and  yielded  to  his  shap- 
**  Thus  began  my  knowledge  of  a  ing  touch,  while  he  expanded  and  bar- 
man from  whom  has  been  derived  the  monized  it  into  an  intelligible  repre- 
strongest  interest  of  my  subsequent  sentative  of  some  grand  idea  or  dell- 
life.  He  was — he  doubtless  still  is—-  cate  sentiment.  Every  one  also  around 
a  person  whose  appearance  and  man-  us  grew  happier  and  less  barren  under 
ners  are  admirably  in  accordance  with  the  spell  of  his  wise  and  creative  sym- 
the  nobler  gifts  of  genius  and  know-  pathy.  Thus  I  found  the  two  pro- 
ledge.  He  is  distinguished  by  a  tran-  cesses  going  on  together;  the  revival 
qui!  and  unfailing  dignity,  graceful  of  my  own  spirit,  and  that  of  the 
beyond  all  that  I  have  seen  in  man,  whole  world  I  lived  in.  My  feelings 
and  produced,  doubtless,  allowing  for  in  this  new  state  of  being  were  not» 
his  bodily  advantages,  in  a  great  de-  indeed,  those  of  my  first  early  and  de- 
gree by  his  lively  and  predominant  voted  love,  nearest  of  all  earthly  af- 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  appro-  fections  to  religion — unhesitating,  fond, 
priate,  in  all  things.  In  him,  elo-  ecstatic,  with  a  ceaseless,  thrilling, 
quenee  is  a  various  and  finished  art,  sense  of  new-found  life,  and  with  an 
embodying  and  harmonizing  a  most  awful  apprehension  of  a  blessed  mys- 
abundant  natural  faculty ;  and  I  should  tery,  encompassing  both  me  and  hi  Ji 
have  thought  it  altogether  unrivalled  I  loved.  I  then  seemed  the  companion 
had  I  not  once  known  a  far  more  fer-  of  the  one  high  kindred  spirit  in  a  vast 
yid,  generous,  and  lofty  spirit,  pour-  dehisive  temple,  blazing  with  incense, 
ing  itself  forth  in  somewhat  ruder  ac-  and  deriving  its  choicest  fragrance 
cents.  But  he  also  possesses  a  pliancy  from  our  bosoms.  After  this,  the  first 
MJxd  panoramic  largeness  of  mind,  pe-  wondrous  enchantment  of  the  youtli* 
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fill  heart  was  rudely  broken*  and  I    imagination*  and  dizzy  aelf-abandon* 
found  myself  alone*  and  mourning  in    ment.     I  often  shrank  from  saying* 
a  dead  wilderness*  with  the  dark  sha-    yes*  to  the  question.     But*  at  least*  I 
dow  of  him  I  once  delighted  in*  mock-    thought*  what  I  now  possess  is  the 
ingatme*asit  fled  on  the  far  hori-    best  substitute  for  earlier  delight  which 
zon.     Then  in  fear*  and  shame*  and    time  and  calamity  have  left  me. 
eager  passion*  I  thought  that  I  had        **  I  saw  this  man  in  the  midst  of 
found  realized  in  you  all  I  once  dreamt    London  society*  where  he  was  neces- 
of*  wanting  only  my  own  irrecoverable    sarily  the  central   figure    of  many 
rapture*  and  fancied  that  the  one  great    circles.      Those  who  did  not  at  all 
woe  of  nature  and  destiny  was  the    appreciate  his  powers*  and  to  whom 
folly  which  led  me  to  lavish  my  life    his  poems  appeared  tame,  trifling*  and 
upon  another*  instead  of  treasuring  it    obscure*  yet  felt  the  necessity  of  his 
for  you.     There  was  a  fearful  mad    presence*  and  were  fascinated  by  the 
joy  in  this  kindling  of  a  love  which  I    clear  and  graceful  word  which  solved 
had  believed  extinct  for  ever.  In  gain-    whatever  riddle  came  to   hand*  and 
ing  your  afiection*  I  seized  this  good    was  always  spoken  at  the  right  time* 
even  on  the  brink  of  misery*  and  while     More  than  others  I  enjoyed  his  supe- 
I  knew  that  a  still  blacker  misery  than    riority*  for  I  understood  him  better 
the  first*  would  needs*  one  day*  per*    than  all  but  a  few,  and  received  more 
haps  the  very  morrow*  arise  from  it.    attention  from  him  than  any.     To 
Lastly*  came  my  relation  to  my  new    this  hour  I  cannot  remember*  without 
friend*  which  rather  tended  to  brighten    some  surprise*  how  much  1  learned 
and   enlarge  the  common  and    the    from  him  even  in  the  course  of  a  few 
cheap*  and  to  enable  me  to  make  the    months.     He  taught  me  to  see  in  art 
best  of  the  inevitable*  and  to  smooth    a  world  akin  to*  but  distinct  from*  the 
and  embellish  my  road  over  the  earth*    natural  one*  and  representing  all  its 
though  it  gave  me  no  wings  for  mount-    rude  vast  wilderness  of  facts  in  sunny 
ing  into  air.     At  first*  I  had  dwelt  m    and  transparent  imagery.    The  Beau- 
a  heavenly  paradise  with  one  whom  i    tiful  became  for  me  the  highest  oh* 
now  will  not  name.     Then  in  a  ro*    ject  of  existence — to  see  it  and  rcpro* 
mantic  home  with  you*  amid  a  lonely    duce  it  the  noblest  aim  of  human 
and  sublime  land.     But  now  with  him    effort.     Not  at  all  that  I  or  my  friend 
in  a  light  and  fanciful  pavilion*  pitch-    supposed  all  things  to  exist  only  for 
ed  for  ease  and  refreshment  in  a  spot    the  purpose  of  being  purified  and  re- 
retired*  but  not  far  from  ordinary  hu-    combined  into  beautiful  symbols.  But 
man  life*  and  yielding  a  fair  prospect    he  taught  me  that  there  is  an  element 
of  its  fields*  and  streams*  and  towns.       of  beauty  in  whatever  is  most  evil* 
**  Thus  I  thought  of  him  when  first    and  that  the  highest  of  our  many  fa- 
we  became  intimate  with  each  other,    culties  and  tasks  is  that  of  discovering 
But  gradually  I  better  understood  and    this,  and  employing  it  in  such  shapes 
was  more  strongly  interested  in  the    as  shall  make  it  manifest  to  the  appre- 
inexhaustible  resources  of  his  talents*    hension  of  men.     But  I  will  not  now 
and  his  power*  not  of  assuming  as  a    review  the  many  sides  on  which  this 
disguise*  but  of  shaping  himself  into    idea  was  presented  to  me,  and  how 
every  diversity  of  brilliant  and  strik-    much  in  history  and  literature  was 
ing*  life.     I  learned*  also*  to  love  him    called  up  by  the  necromancy  of  his 
more*  and  to  valae  more  highly  his    intellect  to  strengthen  me  in  these 
apparent    admiration.       So    all  this    opinions  and  sympathies.    It  is  useless 
comparison*  which  I  had  often  drawn    to  linger  over  the  tale.     I  found*  in 
for  myself,  changed  its  outline,  and    short*  that  the  more  I  grew  to  know 
still  more  its  colouring.     I  began  to    and  admire  him,  the  more  divided  I 
ask  myself  whether  this  calmer  but    insensibly  became  from  all  my  other 
more   complete  mutual  intelligence*    acquaintances  and  friends.     Some*  of 
this  clear  and  friendly  view  over  the    course*  were  jealous  of  my  influence 
world  around  us,  this  freedom  from    over  him — some  afiected  a  moral  dis- 
exaggerattng  illusion*  and  this  enjoy-    approbation*  which  some,  doubtless* 
ment  of  the  whole  genius  of  a  man    felt.      The  tide  of  opinion  had  set 
than  whom  none,  probably,  is  more    against  me*  and  many  were  determin- 
entirely  and  profusely  cultivated,  was    ed  to  go  with  it  wherever  it  might 
Hot  well  worth  all  that  I  had  ever    lead  or  mislead  them.     He  continued 
]uiown  of  headlong  passion*  of  flaming    to  woo  me  as  a  miustrel-loveri  and  to 
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faMtnict  mo  as  a  tage  teacfaefy  but  also  much  I  dislike  all  painM  scenes  tha 

to  lavgh  at  many  scruples  of  those  excite  and  exhaust  the  feelings^  ba 

around  us,  and  say  that  it  was  idle  to  leave  behind  no  profitable  result     I 

listen  to  moral  saws  and  maxims^  very  will  be  happier  for  us  both  that  we 

right  for  those  who  need  them,  but  should  not  meet  again.     I  trust  that, 

inapplicable  to  persons  more  highly  in  my  absence,  you  may  form  some  tie 

eultivated  than  the  crowd.  *  Our  life/  which  will  at  least  replace  ali  that  you 

he  would  say,  '  may  be  a  complete,  must  lose  in  me.     Agreeable  and  in* 

passionate,  graceful,  earnest  poem,  in  structive  occupations  you  cannot  want, 

spite  of  those  who  censure  without  In  particular,  I  would  recommend  to 

appreciating  us/  I  found  myself,  also,  you  the  art  of  lithographic  drawings 

1ms  bound  by  the  opinion  of  society,  in  which  I  think  you  likely  to  excel, 

for  while  more  strongly  drawn  to  him  and  which  seems  capable  of  much  im- 

I  was  more  and  more  separated  from  prorement.' 

every  one  else.  In  fact,  he  had  form-  ''  Such  was  the  farewell  of  a  man  for 
ed  a  border  of  delicate  plants  around  whom  I  had  saorificed  all  that  a  wo- 
me,  and  led  me  to  tend  them  carefully,  man  can  give  or  lose.  I  was  too  corn- 
unheeding,  till  too  late,  when  I  found  pletely  crushed  by  the  blow  to  make 
myselfimprisoned  in  a  hedge  of  thorns  nlm  any  answer.  My  health  gave 
and  poison  flowers.  Still  I  fancied  my-  way  along  with  so  much  else.  He 
self  contented  so  long  as  he  was  with  wrote  to  me  two  or  three  times  during 
me.  He,  too,  appeared  to  feel  as  I,  nay,  the  year  he  was  in  Italy,  and  aflected 
became  more  and  more  devoted.  Some  to  believe  my  answers  must  have  mis- 
of  the  loveliest  poems  with  which  he  carried.  They  had  never  been  written, 
bewitched  the  world,  were  suggested  It  Is  now  two  years  since  his  return.  I 
by  his  passion  for  me ;  nay,  a  few  of  refused  to  see  him  on  his  making  the 
his  songs  were  but  versifications  of  proposal.  I  am  now  dying,  without 
passages  in  my  letters  to  him.  In  a  a  fnend  near  me,  and  with  no  conso- 
word — for  I  have  loitered  too  weaUy  lation  but  that  which  I  derive  from 
already — I  became  wholly  his,  but  not  the  certainty  of  my  own  repentance 
before  I  fancied  that  he  was  no  less  for  the  much  of  evil  In  my  life,  and 
entirehr  my  own.  It  is  idle  in  me  to  that  I  now  long  and  groan  towards 
talk  of  shame,  guilt,  remorse.  I  talked  good  in  every  form  of  it  I  know,  not 
of  these  once  as  others  do,  and  as  n'om  the  hope  of  any  selfish  gain,  but 
people  hear  them  talked  of  in  sermons,  for  its  own  excellence,  and  from  the 
Now  I  know  them,  and  oh,  how  deep  conviction  that  the  sense  of  beauty 
sharply  has  the  knowledge  been  forced  is  but  the  thin  dream  of  which  pure 
upon  me !  sanctity  Is  the  waking  life.  I  have 
"  In  the  mean-time  he  never  aban-  but  one  request  to  make  to  any  one  on 
doned  his  position  in  that  society  from  earth,  which  is,  that  yon  will  convej 
which,  for  his  sake,  I  had  excluded  the  accompanying  papers  to  Walsing- 
myself.  He  mingled  In  It  as  much  as  ham.  They  are  the  letters  and  poems 
before,  and  was  no  less  wondered  at  which  he  addressed  to  me.  I  have 
and  observed,  whUe  he  laboured  in  written  Inside  the  cover,  only  the 
private  at  my  side  in  the  creation  of  words, — '  I  forgive,  as  I  pray  to  be  for- 
works  which  gained  daily  more  appro-  given.*  You,  therefore,  need  not  fear 
bation,  and  that  of  a  more  valuable  that  you  will  be  the  messenger  of  any 
kind.  But  I  was  not  happy.  My  weak  reproaches.  If  your  voice  can 
Sorrow,  however,  was  only  one  ingre-  add  aught  likely  to  move  his  hearty 
dient  in  a  potion  which  contained  much  and  awaken  in  him  some  conscious- 
of  passion,  enthusiasm,  romance,  in  ness  of  the  amazing  reality  of  those 
a  word,  of  deep,  delightful,  and,  feelings  which  have  been  to  him 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  will  add,  of  through  life  onlv  most  refined  and 
nnselflsh  love.  Such  was  my  state  elaborate' play- things,  I  pray  you  to 
when,  on  the  morrow  of  a  day,  most  do  it.  To  yourself  I  would  only  say 
of  which  he  had  passed  with  me,  I  — hope  in  all  that  is  good.  Believe 
received  a  note  from  him,  saying  that  in  it — love  it  not  with  the  love  of  pas- 
he  found  it  absolutely  necessarv,  in  sion,  but  with  that  of  your  whole 
order  to  complete  a  work  he  had  un-  being, — mind,  heart,  and  conscience, 
dertaken  on  the  different  periods  of  Do  this,  and  you  will  in  time  find  peace# 
art,  that  he  should  agdn  visit  Italy,  perhaps,  where  you  now  least  expect 
He  was  about  to  set  out  In  two  or  it.  Think  of  me  as  now,  in  dying,  the 
three  days.  <  You  know/ he  said,  ^  how  true  sister  of  your  spirit^   Selina.** 
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Accompanying  this  letter  was  one  wonder  and  some  scorn ;  and  after  a 

from  a  medical   man«  unknown   to  pausci  replied^-* 

Colling  anoonncing  that  the  packet  *'  Oh,   I  see.     You  mean  to  ac- 

of  papers  had  heen  g^ven  him  by  his  fense  me  of  her   death.      A  fancy, 

patient  on  her  death  bed,  with  an  ear-  doubtless,  founded  on  her  own  state* 

nest  request  that  it  might  bo  sent  tnents.     roor  Selinal     She  had  an 

imme^tely  after  her  decease*     Her  infinite  depth  of  love,  but  as  little 

death  had  been  calm  and  Christian  \  Wisdom  as  the  shallowest  of  female 

and  she  had  desired  that  a  atone  should  natures.** 

be  placMupon  her  grave,  bearing  only  '*  The  greater  the  crime,  of  prac- 

this  inscription, — "  Here  lies  a  Wo-  tising  on  her  folly.** 

man,  a  Sinner,  a  Victim,  and  a  Peni-  <'  So  be  it.     There  are  few  gravel 

tent.**  of  those  whom  we  have  known  at  all 

When  GoQios  bad  indulged  for  an  intimately  on  which  error  of  some  kind 

hour  the  feelings  caused  by  this  eoub-  does  not  sit,  and  accuse  and  revile  us 

municadoB)  he  widked  to  the  Mount  as  we  pass  along.  We  have,  however, 

in  search  of  Walsingham.  He  did  not  something  better  to  do  than  to  reply, 

at  all  change  his  common  grey  dress  ;  As  well  might  one  turn  back  to  answer 

and  he  arrived  at  the  house  with  his  the  scoffings  of  the  voices  which  beset 

fetaffin  his  hand.  Weary,  travel-stained,  the  traveller  up  the  mountain  In  the 

and  excited.  He  might  not  have  easily  Arabian  Tale.** 

gained  access  at  the  moment  to  the  **  Is  this,  then,  all — a  wretched  fila* 

man  he  sought,  but  Maria  happened  to  gree  comparison,  half  a  jest,  and  all  a 

see  him,  and,  observing  from  his  look  falsehood — which  you  can  give  as  la* 

and  tone  that  he  was  in  a  disturbed  mentation  for  her  whose  heart  you 

mood,  and  full  of  serious  care«  she  broke?" 

asked  him  no  question,  but  opened  a  ''  My  calmness  is  perhaps  more  suit- 
door  into  the  library,  and  said,  *  I  able  under  the  eye  of  death  than  your 
believe  you  will  find  him  there/  mad,  boyish  anger.  But  we  gain  no- 
Through  an  arch,  at  the  opposite  end  thing  by  this  inappropriate  dispute. 
of  the  room,  he  now  saw  Walsing-  If  you  have  discharged  your  commis- 
haniy  seated  in  a  smaller  study^  at  a  sion  I  thank  you  for  your  pains ;  if  not, 
table,  and  with  a  book  before  him.  pray  do  so  without  delay .  I  would  fain 
The  stained  glass  window  threw  ii  bd  at  leisure  to  recall  the  pictures  of  tho 
crimson  glory  on  his  noble  faee»  Aa  past,  with  which  these  letters,  if  they  be 
Collins  approached  with  a  strong  and  What  I  suppose,  are  closely  connected.'* 
hasty  step,  the  poet  rose,  and  met  him  **  The  letters  are  your  own.  I  have 
with  a  g«atle  Smile,  expressed  hb  plea-  not  read  them,  as  I  had  no  spurious 
Bure  at  seeing  him»  and  begged  him  ambition  of  writing  a  romance,  and 


in  ait  down.      The  rtcluse  had  the  finding  matter  to  garnish  it  in  every 

packet  of  papers  in  his  hand)  which  forgoitten  heap  of  mbbbh.     I  know 

%»  held  out,  and  said-^  well  withwhat  a  pretence  of  passionate 

"  I  am  sorry  the  pleasure  is  not  mu-  feeling  they  must  be  filled,  or  they 
tnal.  I  am  come  on  a  painful  errand,  could  never  have  obtained  any  sympa- 
which  these  papers  will  explain.  Per-  thy  from  a  heart  like  hers.*' 
haps  the  nature  of  it  will  occur  to  you,  "  I  daresay  some  of  them  are  love- 
when  I  recall  the  name  of  Selina,  and  letters;  but,  assuredly,  they  contain  no 
tell  yon  that  she  is  now  dead.**  .  binding  pledges  that  my  life  was  to  be 

"  Dead  !*'   said  Walsingham,  with  wasted  in  playing  with  the  tangles  of 

a  tone  of  sincere  surprise  and  grief ;  Sellna*s  hair.      But,  Mr  Collins,   I 

and,  as  he  took  the  packet;  he  sank  know  how  she  once  felt  towards  you, 

back  into  his  seat,  and  leaned  his  head  and  I  can  understand  and  forgive  your 

tipon  his  hand,  with  which  he  hid  his  present  emotion.     Your  judgment  of 

eyes.   He  remained  thus  for  some  mi-  me  Is,  perhaps,  from  your  point  of 

vutes,  when  Collins  said — "  Deadl  view,  very  natural ;  but,  if  you  have 

laid  by  whom  slain,  you  probably  can  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  this  visit,  I 

be»t  divine.'*  Ugain  beg  of  you  to  leave  me  to  my 

'    Walsingham  looked  Up  wttti  grave  own  reflections.** 
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<'  I  would  gladly  do  80|  if  I  had  any 
expectation  they  would  prove  as  pain- 
ful as  they  ought.  I  have,  however, 
little  hope  of  changing  a  settled  iciness 
of  heart,  so  long  accustomed  to  he 
played  over  by  the  northern  lights  of 
fancy,  and  therewith  to  be  content. 
Could  you  only  learn  what  a  base  and 
gaudy  reptile  you  seemed  at  the  last 
to  her, — ^you  now  seem  to  me, — you 
would  at  least  shrink  from  a  contempt 
far  sterner  than  any  you  can  pretend 
to  feel.  With  all  your  fame,  and  selfish 
lie-begetting  genius,  I  have  known 
many  a  poor  handicraftsman  worthier 
than  you  to  have  been  loved  by  her, 
and  whose  name  I  would  rather  be  able 
now  to  join  with  hers  on  her  untimely 
but  most  welcome  tomb." 

Walsingham  started  up,  trembling 
as  he  rose,  while  Collins,  before  he 
spoke,  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and 
strode  out  of  the  room. 

In  a  few  nunutes  the  poet  began  to 
read  deliberately  through  the  letters  and 
papers ;  and  he  soon  embodied  the  re- 
sults of  his  reflection  on  them  in  some 
hasty  stanzas.  He  afterwards  recurred 
to  the  scene  between  himself  and  Col- 
lins, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
resembled  one  which  might  be  worth 
painting  between  Luther  and  Leo  X. 
Collins,  he  thought,  would  probably 
be  as  well  pleased  with  the  part  of  the 
reformer  which  I  assign  him,  as  I  with 
that  of  the  cultivated  apd  genial  man, 
no  true  head,  perhaps,  of  Christendom, 
but  a  worthy  Pope  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
After  all,  St  Peter's  is  like  to  stand  as 
long  as  the  Reformation.  The  verses 
were  these  :— 


1. 

"  There  was  a  maid  who  held  a  late. 
And  Bat  beside  a  fountain^  brim. 
And  while  the  sang  the  woodi  were  mute. 
And  heard  through  all  their  arches  dim. 

2. 

"  She  sang, '  O I  life,  thou  weary  boon, 
'Til  Love  that  makes  thee  sad  to  me, 
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And  thou,  0-Love  1  wilt  leave  me  soon. 
For  Grief's  cold  kiss  has  poisoned  thee. 


3. 
"  <  O  life  I  O  love  1  O  woeful  heatt  I 
I  sing  for  one  who  cannot  hear ; 
Thou,  water,  can'st  not  ease  my  smart 
Ye  summer  leaves,  my  wreath  is  sere. 

4. 

"  <  Thou  lute,  how  oft  thy  strains  were 

sweet 
To  him  who  cannot  hear  thee  now  1 
My  heart  and  fingers  idly  beat — 
Two  useless  toys  are  I  and  thou.' 

5. 

'*  I  saw  the  maid,  I  heard  the  song» 
Amid  the  heedless  foliage  sigh ; 
I  turned  away,  and  wandered  long, 
Or  sat  and  dreamt  beneath  the  sky. 

6. 
«  I  mused  amid  a  lonely  glen, 
Where  trees,  and  winds,  and  streams  were 

all, 
And  thought,  how  shrieks  from  sorrow's 

den, 
Re-echo  every  madrigal. 

7- 

"  From  each  delight  of  human  hearts. 
That  finds  within  those  caves  a  tomb, 
A  ghost  inevitable  starts, 
And  haunts,  at  rightful  prince,  the  gloom. 


8. 


f< 


But  not  supreme  the  spectres  reign, 
And  oft  a  younger  joyous  crew 
Will  scare  away  the  goblin  train, 
And  bless  the  radiant  halls  anew* 

9. 
"  I  turned  and  sought  the  fountain's  glade. 
And  Orief  and  Bliss,  a  sister  pair, 
Two  nymphs,  came  glimmering  through 

the  shade, 
And  seemed  to  speed  me  smoothly  there*. 

10. 
"  Again  I  saw  the  fountain  flow, 
I  heard  the  trees  around  it  wave, 
But  caught  no  lute's  melodious  woe  : 
I  only  found  a  grassy  grave.*' 


ChaPteA  VIII. 


On  that  evening  Collins  returned, 
weary,  sad,  and  scornful,  to  his  cot- 
tage, and  sat  solitary  in  the  room 
where  he  had  received  Walsingham 
and  Maria.  The  old  servant,  who  was 
accustomed  to  observe  his  humotio 


saw  that  he  was  disturbed  and  melatt- 
choly,  and  kept  out  of  his  way.  Thus 
he  remained,  alone  in  his  old  elm-wood 
arm-chair,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
floor,  while  darkness  dosed  around 
him.  The  ticking  of  the  ancient  clock. 
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in  its  tall  brown  case^  the  scarcely 
audible  mnrmur  of  the  rivulet  at  the 
T>ottom  of  the  garden*  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  light  wind  among  the 
trees  about  the  cottage*  were  the  only 
sounds  the  recluse  heard.  Even  these 
be  was  hardly  sensiblo  of,  for  his 
thoughts  were  intent  on  the  matters 
that  lay  nearest  and  most  inward  to 
him — ^his  passion  for  Selina — ^his  hate 
of  Walsingham — ^his  tender  reverence 
for  Maria — ^his  grateful  devotion  to  her 
mother*s  memory — and,  as  lying  in 
the  same  range  of  feeling*  and  akin  in 
depth*  although  not  outwardly  con- 
nected with  these*  the  vague  raw 
atrivings  of  hb  political  partisanship* 
ending  in  a  bloody  woe.  These  were 
the  closest  and  most  personal  themes 
of  emotion  which  his  life  supplied*  and 
therefore — such  is  the  frame  of  man's 
spirit — those  which  extended  furthest* 
and  seemed  to  him  fullest  of  the  infinite 
and  imperishable.  Life*  Death*  Des- 
tiny, Mischance*  Error*  Remorse* 
Despair*  contempt  of  All  and  of  Him- 
self—these* none  of  them  exclusively 
possessing  him*  were  all  by  turns  with 
him. 

That*  however*  which  chiefly  oc- 
cupied him*  was  the  image  of  Selina* 
as  he  had  formerly  seen  her — the  large 
and  blooming  form*  with  its  sunny 
colouring  and  glow  of  life*  which*  in 
his  youthful  season  of  fancy  and  eager- 
ness* had  been  to  him  the  descending 
apparition  of  all  Olympian  beauty. — 
«  How  fondly*"  he  thought* — "  how 
deliriously  did  I  love  her.  What 
islands  of  Atlantis  and  Utopia  did  I 
not  people  with  our  imagined  loves. 
And  all  Uiis  I  left  at  the  command  of 
severe  wisdom* — ^rather  for  her  sake 
even  than  my  own.  And  all  this  was 
enjoy  ed  to  satiety  by  another ;  and  then 
the  believing*  credulous*  misguided* 
devoted  heart*  was  given  up  to  its  own 
lonely  despair*  and  left  to  find*  in  the 
bitter  sense  of  its  own  weakness*  a  ra- 
tification of  the  world^s  contempt." 

Hardly  had  the  reflection  occurred 
to  him  before  he  was  ashamed  and 
sorrow-stricken  at  having  mingled  any 
base  jealousy,  on  his  own  account*  with 
his  pure  grief  for  Selina*s  fate*  and 
his  righteous  indignation  against  Wal- 
singham. '' So***  he  thought*  «*  it  is  with 
man*  ever  giving  to  the  petty  and  in- 
dividual tiie  mark  and  trappings  of  the 
absolute  and  infinite.  Yet  even  thus 
he  ^ows  his  indondtable  tendency  to 


strive  towards  the  higher  than  what  he 
is.     So  appearance  is  never  a  mere 
and  gratuitous  falsehood*  but  the  ready 
and  immediate  substitute  for  being,  of 
which*  during  a  time*  it  assumes  the 
name  and  attributes.     It.  is  the  ser- 
vant* who*  wearing  his  master's  clothes 
and  title*  goes  before  him  to  prepare 
the  way*  and  prefigures  his  postponed 
arrival.  '  But  with  me,  at  least*  this 
servile  and  heraldic  ministration  of 
falsehood  to  truth  b,  I  trust*  for  ever  at 
an  end ;  and  I  can  no  longer  bear  to 
exchange  greetings  or  keep  terms  of 
alliance  with  that  which  is  not  what  it 
seems.  Jealousy  1 — Revenge  1 — down* 
down  I  and  wear  no  more  the  austere 
and  divine  aspect  of  Truth  and  Right. 
Yet  even  with  this  rigid  separation  of 
myself  and  my  own  feelings  from  the 
whole  matter,  still  it  remains  a  dark 
puzzle.     I  cannot  execute  vengeance 
on   Walsingham.      The    blade  with 
which  I  sought  to  stab  him  would 
start  back  from  the  airy  shade  of  Se- 
lina interposed  between.     Nay*  at  all 
events,  it  were  better  to  leave  him 
fluttering  idly  over  the  sUme  in  which 
at  last*  when  his  wings  fail*  he  will 
assuredly  be  caught  and  sink.    She 
sleeps  calmly*  or*  at  least*  the  tomb 
conceals  and  locks  beyond  our  reach 
her  present  stage  of  suffering.     It  is 
I  who  remain  here*  the  object  of  my 
own  hideous  thoughts*  and  find  myself 
again*  after  years  of  enforced  calm* 
distracted  and  tortured  with  the  same 
pangs  and  remembrances  from  which 
I  have  already  given  so  much  of  my 
life-blood  to  buy  an  uneasy  and  inse- 
cure escape.     It  is  unmanly*  weak* 
pitiable  to  give  way.    It  were  nobler* 
more  Titanic*  to  struggle  on.     Yet 
struggle  leading  only  to  fresh  strug- 
gle* without  a  hope  of  final  peace* 
wastes  and  grinds  down  the  spirit*  if  it 
does  not  issue  in  immediate  defeat  and 
death.     Oh*  that  some  signal   were 
given  from  the  lofUer  circles  of  this 
frame  of  things,  and  that*  by  it  em- 
powered* I  could  sink  into  sea-deep 
oblivion  1 " 

One — two — three — the  docksound- 
ed  as  he  muttered  to  himself*  and  so 
on  to  twelve. 

The  sound  broke  up  the  dream  of 
his  existence*  and  many  minds  awoke 
within  a  single  breast.  Edmonstone — 
Harcourt— Wilson — Hastings — Mus- 
grave  —  Walsingham  —  Collins  —  all 
were  there.  With  the  feelings  of  these 
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general  lives  came  the  recoUecdon  of 
the  history  of  each,  seen  in  long  per- 
spective through  its  own  particular 
doorway,  and  all  meeting  in  the  cen- 
tral chamber  of  the  one  consciousness. 
In  due  relation  to  each  were  seen  the 
several  figures  connected  with  It,^ 
Maria — Ann — the  old  man  of  the 
Araxes — the  Caflfre  girl — the  Arme- 
nian merchant — Henry  and  his  wifb 
Elizabeth,  and  the  poor  of  Musgrave*8 
parish — Selina^  and  the  poet*s  troop 
of  phantoms^-Everard — Andrews — 
and  the  slain  victim  of  Collins's  poli- 
tics. Amid  these  living  and  dead 
ones,  and  many  more  of  both,  encir- 
cling each  of  the  central  shadowsa  the 
eye  found  no  fixed  point  of  visioi^  and 
the  bewildered  heart  no  peace,  Tli« 
gazer  hovered  uncertain  as  a  bird  that 
has  wandered  from  its  master^  floats  in 
^r  above  a  host  of  men^  and  seeks  uk 
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vain  the  one  to  whom  alone  it  woul4 
return.  Hcj  perhaps,  in  the  mean- 
while  pines  in  a  prison,  or  moulderw 
in  the  grave. 

But  to  the  seeking,  weary  spirit,  one 
form  presented  itself  amid  all  these  ; 
older,  feebleri  poorer,  more  ignorant 
more  helpless,  more  bereft,  more 
scorned  than  all,-^the  crippled  basket- 
maker.  **  Knowledge,  talents,  wealth, 
love,  youth,  zeal — ^1  these  I  have  ia 
vain  experienced.  But  one  trial  more 
remains  for  me, — ^to  sink  to  the  low« 
est  of  conditions,  as  I  have  attempt* 
ed  fhiitlessly  so  many  higher  ones.** 
He  spoke  sharply  and  abruptly  the 
name  of  the  poor  solitary  old  man« 
The  world  of  spectres,  vaguer  than 
life,  and  of  too  mtensa  realities,  dis- 
appeared from  the  chamber  of  the 
Reclusei  and  left  him  to  repose. 


Chapter  IX. 


Maria  was  walking  ta  the  wood 
where  she  had  conversed  with  Col- 
lins, and  as  she  passed  the  gate,  she 
was  surprised  to  see  peerinr  above  it 
the  head  of  the  old  basket- maker, 
whom  she  had  never  before  known  to 
come  so  far  from  home,  She  walked 
lightly  up  to  him,  with  a  smiling  face, 
and  asked  him  whom  he  wanted  to 
see? 

**  You,  miss.** 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do  for  yon  ?  Is 
it  money  you  wish  for  ?** 

<'  No ;  all  the  money  Mr  Nngeni 
has  would  now  be  of  little  use  to  me* 
I  havQ  few  wants^  miss,  and  now  I 
feel  I  have  not  long  to  live.  But  if 
ou  would  do  me  a  kindness,  you  must 
et  me  have  my  own  way  for  this 
once.** 

He  saw  assent  in  her  face,  and» 
opening  the  gate,  entered  the  wood. 
Then  looking  round  him,  he  said, 
"  It  ia  near  twenty  years  nnce  I  waj 
here  last.  The  trees  have  grown 
welt.     Miss,  please  to  follow  me," 

So  saying,  in  spite  of  his  lameness, 
he  walked  on  vigorously  before  her, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  most  retired 
corner  of  the  plantation.  The  path 
was  nearly  overgrown  with  weeds, 
and  led  to  a  diminutive  streamlet, 
hardly  beyond  the  siie  of  a  ditch, 
crossed  by  a  single  plank  by  way  of 
bridge.    Beyond  this  lay  a  thicket 
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composed  chiefly  of  evergreens,  which 
looked  peculiar  jy  gloomy  in  the  midst 
of  the  full  and  glittering  summer 
foliage  of  the  deciduous  trees  around 
them.  The  ground  under  their  dar^ 
boughs  was  ragged  and  neglected, 
and  the  old  seat,  which  stood  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  dear  space,  was  also 
overgrown  with  moss, 

*•  Here,**  said  Fowler,  "  it  was, 
NoWi  vill  you  sit  down  there  while  I 
lean  against  this  tree,'* 

So  sayings  he  leant  his  back  against 
the  stem  of  a  yew-tree,  which  grew 
close  to  the  end  of  the  bench.  On 
this  Maria  seated  herself,  for  it  was 
plain,  from  the  manner  of  the  old 
man,  that  he  was  perfectly  in  earnest, 
and  had  in  view  some  serious  purpose. 
He  was  under  the  dark  canopy,  of 
branches,  but  a  ray  of  light  fell  full 
on  her,  and  in  her  white  dress  she 
might  have  seemed  a  figure  of  snow, 
or  of  polished  ulver,  in  the  midst  of 
a  scene  and  images  of  bronze.  She 
looked  at  Fowler  from  under  her 
straw-bonnet  with  some  wonder  and 
anxiety,  but  with  unalterable  kindness* 
and  waited  til}  he  should  speak,  He 
turned  down  his  bright  blue  eyes  for 
some  time,  leaning  lx>th  hands  upon 
hb  staff,  and  then  looked  at  her, 

*^  It  is  now,*'  he  said,  '^  nineteen 
years  since  I  was  last  ia  this  spoL 
At  that  time  Mr  Nugent  was  away  ia 
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Hie  anny  Tip  at  London  or  somewhere, 
and  he  let  Mr  Lascelles  live  in  the 
manor-faoase.  Mrs  Lascellesj  who 
was  one  of  the  best  women  I  ever  saw, 
had  jnst  hiought  him  a  girl,  and  they 
bad  lost  two  or  three  chUdren  before. 
I  lived  then  at  a  cottage  down  by  Uie 
milly  a  mile  and  a  half  from  thisy  and 
had  my  daughter  with  me.  My  wife 
and  all  my  other  children  were  gonei 
and  my  daughter  Mary  was  a  widowi 
with  one  litUe  boy.  Ha  and  his  mo- 
ther too  have  been  taken  since.  She 
had  buried  her  husband  away  on  the 
aea-coast«  and  was  eome  back  to  me 
to  lie-in.  A  few  days  after  this^  late 
in  the  evenings  I  heard  a  tap  at  my 
door,  and  I  remember  my  little  grand- 
son woke  up,  and  said, '  Grandfather, 
tbere*8  a  noise }  do  you  think  it  is  a 
ghost?'  Foot  child!  he  went  soon 
after  to  a  better  place.  I  opened  the 
door,  and  saw  Mr  Lascelles.  He 
looked  very  pale  and  distressed,  and 
he  eaid  to  me,  *  Fowler,  I  cannot  stay 
BOW  to  speak  to  you,  for  I  should  be 
missed  at  home.  But  come  up  to  the 
furthest  gate  of  the  wood  behind  the 
}iouse'*~that'a  where  I  came  in  Just 
BOW — *  to-morrow  morning  at  six 
o'clock,  and  I  will  imeet  you  there.' 
He  slipped  a  guinea  into  my  hand, 
and  hurried  away.  I  was  much  pua- 
aled  and  surprised,  and  after  I  went 
to  bed  I  lay  awake  for  half  an  hour 
thinking  what  it  could  meant  How- 
ever, the  guinea  served  to  buy  some 
gnid  that  night  for  my  daughter,  and 
•omelhing  too  for  little  Thomas.  The 
next  morning  I  went  up  at  six  o*  clock, 
and  found  Mr  LaseeUea  waiting  at  the 
gate.  He  told  me  to  follow  him,  and 
walked  before  me  to  this  place ;  and 
when  we  got  here  he  tilmed  sharp 
round  upon  me,  and  said,  *  Fowler, 
will  you  save  my  wife's  life?'  At 
first  I  thought  that  he  was  mad^  and 
I  couid  not  answer  any  thing ;  but  I 
looked  at  him  where  be  stood~*there 
where  your  foot  now  is.  Then  hb 
face  seemed  to  shiver,  and  g^w  pale, 
and  then  red  again,  and  he  said, 
'  Fowler,  do  you  want  to  kill  Mrs 
Laseelles,  or  will  yen  save  her  life  ? ' 
and  he  stepped  closeio  me,  and  caught 
my  arm,  and  looked  hard  into  my  face 
with  the  strangest  sharp,  sorrowful 
look  I  ever  saw.  I  could  hardly 
apeak,  but  I  Baid>  '  To  be  sure,  sir, 
I'll  do  whatever  I  caa»  unless  it  is 
•omeiyng  wrong.  If  yon  want  thai, 
rii  M*  and  pay  yen  back  your  guinea 


somehow  before  long.*  At  tills  he 
looked  quieter,  and  said, '  My  guinea! 
Puohl  what  signifies  that?  Listen, 
and  ril  tell  you  what  I  want.  Yon 
know  I  have  lost  all  the  children  I 
have  had  except  this  one ;  and  Mrs 
Lascelles  was  almost  heart-broken 
before  this  was  bom,  thinking  sh* 
should  lose  it  too  in  a  few  monUis* 
The  child  is  a  girl,  and  since  its  birth, 
a  week  ago,  it  has  been  growing  every 
day  punier  and  punier ;  and  Ste  mo- 
ther, what  between  her  weidL  state 
from  her  confinement,  and  her  grief 
for  the  poor  baby,  has  grown  quite  ill. 
She  is  in  a  high  fever  and  deliriousy 
and  is  always  asking  for  the  child,  and 
crying.  Even  if  she  should  grow  a 
little  better,  and  find  it  dead,  the  doc- 
tor says  that  very  likely  she  might  go 
too.  It  would  be  a  hard  thing.  Fowler, 
to  lose  a 'Wife  one  loves.*  Then  I 
looked  at  him  too,  and  said,.  <  You 
noay  say  that,  sir ;  it*s  a  desi  worse 
than  to  lose  a  leg.'  So  he  went  on 
this  way — '  Now  I  want  to  know,  will 
you  prevent  this  with  no  loss  to  your- 
self ?  '-^'  I  prevent  it,  sir !  What  can 
I  do  ?  I  am  not  a  doctor,  much  less 
God,  to  save  the  poor  child's  life  or 
Mrs  Lascelles's.'— -'  Oh,*  he  answered^ 
*  you  can  do  every  thing.  You  have 
a  daughter  who  has  been  just  confined 
too,  and  her  baby  is  a  girl,  is  it  not  ?  * — 
There  he  stopped,  and  it  all  came 
aeross  me  like  a  blaxe  of  firot  and  I 
thought  I  ahould  have  fallen  down. 
But  then  again  he  took  my  hand,  and 
pressed  it  very  hard,  and  looked  into 
my  face  that  odd  way.  His  eyes  were 
filling  with  tears,  and  he  said — *  Will 
you  persuade  your  daughter  to  give 
me  that  baby  ?  She  has  another  child, 
X  know,  and  you  and  she  will  be  able 
to  do  better  for  it.  Besides,  the  one 
she  parts  with  will  be  brought  iqp  as 
Mrs  Laso^^es's  own,  so  you  may  be 
sure  it  will  want  for  nothing,  and  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  to  you  and 
yours  for  the  best  service  any  one 
oould  render  me.' — This  all  came  on 
me  together,  and  I  could  only  say — 
<  Well,  sir,  but  my  little  grandchild — 
poor  baby,  it  is  but  ill  off  now,'  I  said, 
'  and  likely  to  be  worse — ^my  grand- 
child will  not  be  the  same  thing  to  Mrd 
Laseelles  as  her  own.  Had  not  you 
better  wait  till  she  gets  stronger,  and 
if  so  be  that  God  pleases  to  take  her 
girl,  why  then  she  may  choose  an- 
other for  horself?'^' Fowler,'  he  said, 
'•ho'll  never  groif  stronger  if  she 
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loses  this  cbild.  She  must  nerer  know 
of  the  exchange.  Before  the  baby 
dies>  and  it  has  not  many  hours  to  live^ 
the  other  must  be  put  in  its  place  ^hile " 
she  sleeps^  or  is  too  confused  in  her 
head  to  know  what  we  are  doing. 
Then  when  she  comefi  round  a  little^ 
Vnd  sees  the  child  strong  and  well,  no 
doubt  she*ll  recoYer  too.  She  must 
never  know  it ; ' — and  he  said  the  word 
never  as  if  he  wanted  to  nail  the  notion 
into  my  head.  I  felt  quite  puzzled  and 
unsteady,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  There  was  the  thought  of  the 
poor  lady's  death,  and  Mr  Lascelles's 
grief,  and  perhaps  his  death  too,  for 
to  be  sure  no  one  ever  loved  his  wife 
more  than  he;  and  then  I  thought 
how  ill  I  could  do  for  my  daughter 
and  her  children,  how  often  they  would 
be  likely  to  want  food  and  clothes  and 
fire,  and  what  worse  would  become  of 
them  if  I  died ;  and,  after  pondering 
a  minute  or  two,  I  said — '  Sir,  you 
shall  have  the  child,  if  I  can  manage 
it.*'* 

The  whole  story  had  gradually 
been  unfolding  itself  in  Maria's  mind, 
though,  in  her  amazement,  she  had 
much  difficulty  to  comprehend  it  per« 
fectly.  At  last  she  exclaimed — "  Do 
you  mean  that  I  am  your  grand- 
daughter, and  not  the  child  of  Mrs 
Lascelles?" 

Startled  at  her  tone  of  voice,  he  an- 
swered, hurriedly — «'  That  and  no- 
thing else  is  what  I  mean." 

Then  rose  an  agony  of  grief  in  her. 
She  covered  her  face  with  both  her 
hands,  and  her  head  sank  down  upon 
her  lap.  Her  limbs,  too,  failed,  and 
she  slid  off  the  bench  until  she  knelt 
upon  the  ground.  Fowler  was  bewil- 
dered between  habitual  respect  for  her 
station  and  fond  affection  for  herself, 
and  he  thought  that  he  had  best  let 
her  weep  on  for  some  minutes.  Then 
he  went  to  her  and  touched  her  arm. 
She  shrank  from  him  hastily,  but  the 
next  instant  seized  the  great  brown 
farrowed  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her 
lips.  She  rose  from  her  knees  and 
sat  down  again  upon  the  bench,  and 
desired  him  to  sit  beside  her. — *^  Tell 
me,"  she  said,  <'  what  became  of  my 
mother?" 

"  She  lost  her  little  boy  by  hooping- 
cough,  and  then  she  too  pined  away 
and  died.  They  are  both  buried  with 
my  wife  and  our  other  children  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  old  church  that  was 
biu-ned  the  other  night*    It  was  still 


used  now  and  then  for  burying  in 
those  days." 

This  brought  back  to  Maria  her 
presence  there,  and  all  the  scene  with 
Walsingham,  and  suggested  to  her 
more  vividly  than  any  thing  before 
the  change  of  her  position  in  the  world. 
She  tried,  however,  to  fix  her  thoughts 
upon  the  obscure  grave  and  history  of 
her  mother,  and  to  find  her  own  real- 
ity in  these  new  circumstances.  Of 
Mrs  Lascelles  she  did  not  dare  to  think. 
But  at  last  she  asked  again, — ''  Who 
was  my  father?'* 

"  He  was  a  fisherman  twenty  miles 
from  this,  and  a  very  good  young  man* 
But  he  was  drowned,  and  his  wife  was 
obliged  to  return  to  me.  His  name 
was  Williams." 

She  mused  for  a  few  moments,  and, 
gathering  strength  and  courage,  said 
to  Fowler — "  My  name,  then,  is  Wil- 
liams, too  ?  But  there  are  other  things 
that  I  must  know  in  order  to  do  what 
is  right." — Then,  by  several  distinct 
questions,  she  drew  from  him  the  ac- 
count of  which  the  following  facts  are 
a  summary : — 

Mr  Lascelles  had  himself  gone  for 
the  child  at  night,  together  with  the 
medical  man,  taking  the  corpse  of  his 
own  baby  to  Fowler's  cottage.  This 
was  buried,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  as 
the  child  of  Mrs  Williams.  Her  liv- 
ing infant  was,  in  the  mean-time,  con- 
veyed to  the  Mount ;  and,*as  Mrs  Las- 
celles was  far  too  ill  to  observe  accu- 
rately, and  the  room  was  kept  darken- 
ed, there  was  no  difficulty  in  deceiving 
her.  She  then  gradually  recovered 
her  health,  and  soon  became  perfectly 
well.  Mr  Lascelles  had  said  to  Fowler 
that  he  should  immediately  make  a 
will,  bequeathing  all  his  property  to 
Maria  after  his  wife's  death,  with  an 
annuity  to  Fowler  and  his  daughter. 
He  premised,  however,  that  this  had 
not  been  done,  as  he  had  not  since  re- 
ceived any  payment,  and  the  omission 
was  easily  explained,  for  Mr  Lascelles 
was  killed  a  very  few  months  after- 
wards by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Mrs 
Lascelles  then  removed  to  London,  in 
order  to  be  near  her  mother  and  oUier 
friends.  The  nurse,  who  alone  among 
the  servants  knew  of  the  exchange, 
had  been  long  dead.  The  medical 
man  had  gone  to  reside  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  of  his  further  history  Fowler 
knew  nothing.  But  he  produced  from 
an  old  tin  snuff-box  a  certificate  of  the 
principal  fact  written  by  Mr  Lascelles 
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himself*  and  signed  both  by  him  and  The  old  man  looked  at  her  with 

the  snrgeon.  glistening  and  delighted  eyes*    and 

The  sight  of  this  paper  again  agi-  exclaimed,  '<  Well*  when  I  haYe  seen 

taied  Maria  violently*  for  although  you*  I  have  often  thought  you  are  a 

she  had  before  no  doubt  of  the  truth  deal  prettier  than  ever  your  poor  mo- 

of  the  narratiTe*  this  seemed  at  once  ther  was*  though  she  was  the  prettiest 

to  bring  it  into  the  class  of  admitted  girl  in  the  parish  ;  but  I  never  knew 

and  commonplace  facts.     Everything  yon  look   half  so  beautiful  before, 

which  seemed  to  separate  her  from  Perhaps  when  I  see  you  again*  if  that 

Mrs  Lascelles  was  to  her  cxcruciat-  ever  happens,  it  may  be  settled  that 

iDg.      But  she  felt  the  necessity  of  you  shall  be  nothing  more  to  me  than 

decision  and  external  calmness*  and  a  fine  young  lady*  and*  I  daresay*  that 

would  think  only  of  what  was  to  be  would  be  best  for  us  both.     But  I 

done.  should  like  that  you  would  give  your 

"  Why*"  she  said,  ''did  you  not  old  grandfather  one  kiss  before  he 

tell  me  this  sooner  ?**  dies.'*     She  threw  her  arms  about  his 

''  Why  should  I  ?   You  were  happy*  neck*  and  kissed  him  repeatedly,  while 

and  so  was  I.     And  I  did  not  know  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.   **  Now*** 

what  change  it  might  make  for  you  if  he  said*  **  dear  Miss  Maria*  you  had 

I  spoke  of  matters  that  had  happened  best  go  to  the  house*  and  leave  me  to 

twenty  years  ago.     But  now  I  think  get  home  at  my  own  pace.     You  will 

I  shaU  not  live  much  longer*  and  I  have  plenty  to  think  of,  no  doubt, 

eould  not  die  quietly  without  telling  But*  at  all  events,  you  may  believe 

yon  the  truth.     But  I  shall  never  that  you  are  dearer  to  poor  old  Jack 

speak  a  word  of  it  to  any  one  else.  Fowler  than  to  any  of  the  great  folks 

So  yon  must  settle  for  yourself  whe-  you  have  been  living  among.    I  never 

ther  you  choose  any  thing  to  be  done  saw  the  tail  of  your  gown  go  by  with- 

about  it.*'  out  praying  God  to  bless  you  ;  and 

*<  I  shall  at  once  tell  Mr  and  Mrs  when  you  used  to  come  down  here 

Nugent  the  whole  story.     What  they  from  London*  I  always  fancied  He  had 

may  wish  I  do  not  know.     But  I  will  sent  an  angel  into  the  country  to  do 

send  to  inform  you  as  soon  as  possible,  every  body  good.     God  bless  you*  my 

In  the  meantime*  take  this*"  giving  darling!     God  bless  you*  and  make 

him  the  contents  of  her  purse*  **  I  you  as  happy  as  I  wish  you*  and  as 

must  not  have  money  and  you  be  in  good  as  the  Virgin  Mary  1** 
want  of  it" 


Chapter  X. 

When  Maria  had  reached  her  own  their  descendants  a  race  altogether 

room  she  threw  herself  upon   her  apart*  in  merit  and  dignity*  from  the 

knees*  and  prayed  for  strength  to  do  rest  of  mankind.     The  notion  that 

what  was  right  in  all  things*  and  to  any  one  not  thus  distinguished  should 

bear  meekly  and  cheerfnUy  whatever  appear  as  a  sharer  of  the  Nugent  pri- 

might  occur  to  her.  vileges,  even  on  the  mother's  side,  was 

She  then  sat  down  and  began  to  very  likely  to  strike  him  as  an  un- 

refieet  apon  the  steps  requisite  to  be  heard-of  profanation.     It  might,  pos* 

taken.     Her  heart  was  full  of  the  me-  sibly,  seem  to  him  an  imposture  violat- 

mory  of  Mrs  Lascelles*  who  had  been  ing  the  most  sacred  principles  of  hn- 

to  her  far  more  than  a  common  mo-  man  existence,  and  entailing  nothing 

ther,  and  who  had  died  in  the  belief  less  than  infamy  on  any  one  who 

that  Maria  was  her  child.     Bnt  she  should  connive  at  it.     As  to  the  ques- 

knew  that  now  was  not  the  time  for  tion  of  money,  Maria  knew  that  her 

these  feelings*  and  turned  away  from  supposed  father  had  possessed  a  con- 

them  in  order  to  act  decidedly.     The  siderable  fortune ;  but  this*  she  believ- 

qnestion  as  to  Mr  Nugent*s  determi-  ed,  arose  entirely  from  the  produce  of 

nation  was  far  from  elear.     He  was  a  a  Cornish  mine*  which*  sheunderstood, 

hanghty  self-indulgent  man*  full  of  had  now  ceased  to  be  profitable.    She 

eoncentrated  family  pride,  and  believ-  had,  moreover,  little  doubt  that  he  had 

ing  that  there  was  a  specific  virtue  in  not  left  a  will*  and  that  she*  therefore, 

the  Mood  of  bis  ancestors  to  render  would*  at  all  events*  possess  no  claim. 
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Her  supposed  metber*8  small  fortune^        She  was  left  alone  to  the  indnlgence 


she  also  belieyed^  bad  come  to  her  by 
inheritance,  not  bequest ;  asj  indeed^ 
Mrs  Lascelles  could  have  bad  no  rea- 
son for  making  a  testamentary  dispo- 
sition in  favour  of  an  only  child^  who 
yrould  naturally  succeed  to  her  possea- 
sions.  Any  provision  from  this  source 
she  would,  tbereforoa  also  be  deprived 
of;  and,  at  all  events,  she  would  have 
bad  at  least  much  hesitation  in  taking 
advantage  of  a  bequest  made  under  an 
erroneous  belief  as  to  her  birth.  Thus 
she  saw  clearly  that  she  was  now  alto* 
gether  dependent  on  Mr  Nugeut,  who 
bad  always  professed  the  intention  of    will  not  expect  me  to  write  very  co- 


of  these  reflections  till  nearly  eveningi 
when  her  maid  knocked  at  the  door 
and  delivered  to  her  a  letter,  which, 
she  said>  had  been  given  to  her  by  Mr 
Nugent*8  man,  Maria  dismissed  ber> 
and  with  a  firm  hand  opened  the  paper* 
which  had  no  direction^  but  the  oon* 
tents  of  which  ran  thus  ;<-~ 

**  Deae  Miss  Wii.liam8,-wI  address 
you  by  the  name  which  I  leani  from 
your  communication  you  must  kence- 
forth  bear,  because  it  can  never  be  too 
soon  to  act  upon  a  sense  of  duty.  You 


making  her  his  heir,  but  who  would 
now  as&uredly  abandon  any  such  de- 
sign, and  might  "^^ty  possibly  even 
dismiss  her  from  his  regard  and  pro- 
tection. Mra  Nugent  abounded  in 
good-will  of  a  very  ordinary  and  un- 
discerning  stamp,  but,  as  to  all  more 
serious  matters,  was  a  mere  instrument 
of  her  husband's  decrees.  She  bought 
some  latitude  of  indulgence  by  an 
idolatrous  veneration  for  hia  wisdom 
in  every  thing  on  which  he  condes- 
cended to  exert  it 

Having  thua  reviewed  for  herself 
the  chief  circumstances  of  her  situa- 
tion, she  wrote  a  full  account  of  all 
she  had  heard  from  Fowler,  which  she 
addressed  to  Mr  Nugent,  and  begged 
to  know  what  be  might  decide.  She 
sent  the  letter  to  him  by  a  servant 
within  two  hours  of  her  return  to  the 
house.  Having  done  this,  her  heart, 
though  still  deeply  agitated,  felt  much 
lighter  than  before ;  and  she  leant  her 
.head  upon  her  hand,  and  retraced  all 
her  life  with  Mrs  Lasoelles,  even  in 
the  most  minute  detail,  as  if  on  occa- 
sion of  a  second  death-bedt  again 
taking  leave  for  ever  of  the  only  being 
whom  she  had  known  as  a  mother. 
She  took  out*  and  looked  at  all  the 
little  outward  tokena  in  her  possession 
of  warm  and  pure  maternal  affection^ 
a  miniature  which  she  had  always 
worn,  a  bracelet  of  her  hair,  a  paper 
of  practical  directions  for  her  conduct 
in  life,  and  some  fragments  of  written 
prayer  for  her  welfare.  Long  and 
sadly  did  she  contemplate  these  thinga» 
and  revolved  the  mystery  of  that  re- 
lations so  far  higher  and  holier  than 
the  outward  and  natural  one,  which 
had  constituted,  and  would  for  ever 
maintain  the  guide  and  guardian  of 
her  chUdhood  as  the  true  and  imperiab- 
able  mother  of  her  spirit. 


herently  while  indignant,  as  I  bow 
must  be,  at  the  unprincipled  deoeptioa 
so  long  practised  upon  me.  Not  that 
I  mean  at  all  severely  to  blame  you. 
I  have  no  doubt,  from  all  I  have  seen 
of  you,  that  you  would  have  shrunk 
with  just  horror  from  assuming  any 
claim  to  the  blood  of  my  family.  Even 
ifj  as  I  cannot  but  suspect,  you  have 
sometimes  had  instinctive  suspicions^- 
providential  intimations,  as  it  wer^^ 
that  your  birth  did  not  entitle  you  to 
the  position  you  were  placed  in,  yet 
I  cannot  wonder  that  tbeae  were  speed- 
ily suppressed  by  the  consideration  of 
the  distinction  you  thus  attained,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  ease  and  eleganee 
of  your  life,  which  I  candidly  eonfesf 
that  I  esteem  of  less  importanee. 
Neither  do  I  unconditionally  coadeoui 
my  late  sister,  who,  doubdess,  had  de- 
rived from  her  ancestors  a  sense  of 
honour  that  must  have  prevented  her 
from  intruding  any  one  of  obscure  de- 
scent into  our  family.  I  cannot,  bow- 
ever,  but  suppose  that  in  earlier  life^ 
and  when  nearer  to  the  plebeian  source 
of  your  enstence,  your  disposition  and 
appearance  must  have  betrayed  to  a 
near  observer  some  traces  of  vulgarity* 
of  course,  exqtuaitely  painful  to  your 
supposed  mother.  I  can,  tbereforob 
only  presume  that  a  due  regard  to  ker 
busbaod*s  memory  withheld  her  from 
indulging  any  doubt  on  the  subject, 
especially  as,  without  even  fancying 
any  snch  substitution  as  bad  unhap- 
pily taken  place,  it  might  have  been 
believed  that  the  signs  of  rusticity  and 
meanness  had  arisen  naturally  from 
him,  as  I  have  beard  that  one  of  hia 
grandmothers  was  little  better  than  a 
farmer's  daughter.  For  bim,  indeed. 
I  reserve  my  whole  mcural  disapprobar 
tioi^oonteoipt»anddisguat.  Ifforgiair 
the  name  ef  a  oomnMfcld  bonae  to  a 
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piece  of  paper^  which  can  only  lead  to 
the  loss  of  money — so  deservedly  nn- 
derralaed  by  all  moral  writers — be 
justly  thought  worthy  of  painfull  dis- 
graecfuly  nay^  even  of  capital  punish- 
ment^  how  can  we  rate  sufficiently  high 
the  guilt  of  a  culprit  who  has  delibe- 
rately forged  the  name  of  an  honour- 
able  family — for  the  Lascelles*s  are 
decidedly  gentlemen — to  a  child^  to  a 
living  progeny  of  beggars^  fishermeuj 
peasants*  and  I  know  not  whom — nayj 
has  involved  in  this  disgrace  an  an-. 
ccstry  beyond  comparison  more  dis- 
tlnffuished^  whom,  through  his  wife^ 
he  has  thus  attempted  to  stain  with  in- 
delible contamination  ?  Far,  far  better 
had  my  sister  perished  honourablyj 
rather  than  be  saved  by  such  an  arti- 
fice, and  live  in  som^  degree  to  aid  in 
so  basely  deluding  me.  It  is  doubtless 
an  ordinance  of  the  Divine  mercy 
which  left  him  without  a  son  who 
might  possibly  have  inherited  his  lax- 
ity of  principle.  But  I  restrain  my 
outraged  feelings  from  regard  to  you, 
who  would,  perhaps,  be  pained  by  the 
expression  of  them  in  their  full  force. 
*«  As  to  yourself,  my  dear  Miss 
WOliams,  it  will  be  obvious  to  your 
good  sense,  which,  for  a  person  of 
your  birth,  certainly  does  you  credit^ 
that  you  have  lived  in  my  family  only 
as  xxij  niece,  and,  the  error  being 
cleared  np^  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  take 
care,  howaver  reluctantly^  that  you 
should  KQ  longer  occupy  the  same  si- 


tuation.   Indeed,  yonr  continuance  in 
this  house,  even  as  an  humble  com* 

S anion  of  Mrs  Nugent,  would  be  so 
Lstressing  to  me  as  reminding  me  of 
the  deception  I  have  suffered  from,  as 
well,  doubtless,  as  to  Mrs  Nugent,  who 
always  governs  hers  views  by  mine* 
that  I  could  not  think  myself  justified 
in  so  lacerating  all  our  most  sacred 
sentiments  and  principles.  You  de- 
rive no  property  from  Mr  Lascellea* 
and  that  of  Mrs  Lascelles,  my  lata 
sister,  now  reverts  to  me  as  her  bro- 
ther. I^am  far,  however,  from  desir* 
ing  that  you  should  be  left  without 
the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  rank 
of  life  which  you  must  now  belong 
to,  and  to  which  your  origin  so  natu- 
rally consigns  you.  I  therefore  pro- 
pose to  settle  on  you  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  both  as  an  act  of 
charity,  and  as  marking  my  general 
approbation  of  your  conduct.  I  also 
wish  you  to  remain  in  this  house  for 
a  day  or  two,  until  you  can  make  ar- 
rangements for  quitting  it  You  will 
always  find  in  me  a  sincere  friend,  and 
it  must  be  a  relief  to  your  mind  to 
know  that  I  do  not  consider  you  as 
in  any  serious  degree  guilty  of  the 
foul  and  profligate  treachery  which 
has  been  exercised  towards  me.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  Mias  Williams,  very 
sincerely  yours, 

**  WaLTxa  ALGEaNO((  Sionst 


GQAPTsa  XI. 


Wen  aa  Maria  thought  she  knew 
ibe  writer  of  this  letter,  she  was  hard- 
ly prepared  for  all  its  contents,  and 
she  could  not  suppress  her  disgust  at 
tDany  expressions  in  it.  She  took> 
however,  a  few  hours  to  consider  what 
she  should  do,  and  sent  to  beg  that  she 
might  be  excused  from  appearing  at 
dinner.  The  most  pressing  olyect 
was  to  communicate  with  her  grand* 
father  \  but  for  this  purpose  the  only 
parson  she  could  apply  to  at  the  mo* 
naent  was  the  old  uousekeeper.  The 
good  woman  heard  the  story  of  her 
birth  with  amazement  and  bitter  griefs 
and  readily  undertook  to  go  to  Fowle? 
that  evening,  and  say  that  Maria  was 
aeon  to  leave  the  Mount,  but  could 
not  yet  decide  precisely  what  she 
ahouH  do.  ThU  being  arranged^  sho 
wrafta  to  Artbnr  a  fim  statement  of 


the  whole  matter^  distbctly  released 
him  from  his  engagement,  which,  she 
said,  she  feared  nad  been  already 
irksome  to  him,  and  stated  tliat  she 
designed  to  seek  at  once  for  a  situa- 
tion as  governess.  She  added,  that 
she  did  not  wish  him  to  misunderstand 
her  views,  and  would  explain  them  to 
him,  although  to  no  one  else.  She  felt 
snre  that  any  plan  of  residing  with  her 
grandfather  would,  from  their  dif- 
ferent habits,  be  extremely  unpleasant 
and  disadvantageous  to  them  both. 
She  referred,  however,  with  earnest 
admiration  to  the  noble  qualities  of 
the  old  man,  and  said  that  he  was  one 
firom  whom  a  aueen  might  be  proud 
to  have  descenoed. 

She  had  hardly  finished  this  letter 
befoie  Mrs  Nugent  cama  to  her  in  a 
fooUsh  (lurry  of  sorrowt  wondar,  and 
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good-nature.  She  bad  adopted  all  events  a  clum  on  her  for  the  energy 
her  husband's  opinions  on  this  as  on  required  bjr  them.  Having  made  up 
every  other  subjecti  but  her  heart  was  her  mind  as  to  the  future*  she  deter- 
too  much  for  her  head,  and,  in  bidding  mined  to  see  Mr  Nugent,  for  she  knev 
Maria  good-nighty  she  showed  real  that  her  presence  had  an  ascendency 
feeling.  The  housekeeper  did  not  pre-  over  him  which  she  would  be  far  from 
sent  herself  till  later,  and  then  she  equally  certain  of  maintaining  by  let- 
came  in  with  a  face  of  paleness  and  ter. 

anxiety,  and  said,  "  Ma*am,  you  need  She  went  down  to  his  study,  knock- 
not  think  any  more  of  doing  him  good,  ed  at  the  door,  entered,  and  found  him 
He  is  gone  to  a  better  place,  and  has  sitting  woe-begone  over  a  parchment 
left  you  his  blessing.**  pedigree,  examining  to  whom  he  ought 

This  new  shock  for  a  time  com-  to  bequeath  his  property.  He  rose  at 
pletely  overpowered  Maria,  and  a  long  her  approach,  coloured,  and  stammer- 
flood  of  teacB  gave  her  a  melancholy  ed  out — ''  Well,  dear  Maria — Miss 
relief.  When  she  could  again  collect  Lascelles — Williams,  I  mean — I  trust 
herself — so  vanishes  the  thought,  the  you  are  satisfied  with  the  communi- 
lasttie  of  human  kindred  that  belong-  cation  you  received  from  me.*' — She 
ed  to  me  on  earth — the  image  of  the  looked  at  him  steadily  and  courteous- 
cheerful,  generous,  unconquerable  old  ly,  and  said — ''  I  have  no  complaint 
man  rose  strongly  before  her  as  she  to  make.*' — Then  she  took  a  chair  and 
had  seen  him  that  very  morning.  She  sat  down ;  on  which  he  grew  more 
could  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  confused  and  more  civil,  and,  also  sit- 
of  his  so  sudden  death,  although  he  ting  down,  said — "  Can  I  do  any  thing 
had  himself  foreseen  it.  The  house-  for  you  ?  I  shall  be  most  happy  if 
keeper  said,  in  answer  to  her  ques-  you  will  let  me  know  how  I  can  serve 
tions,  that  a  woman,  the  wife  of  a  la-  you.** 

bourer,  had  come  to  attend  on  him.  ''Pray,  have  you  heard  of  the  death 
By  her  account,  he  had  returned  from  of  my  grandfather  ?*' 
the  Mount  much  exhausted,  and  had  "  Yes ;  Mrs  Simpson  told  me  of  it. 
lain  down  on  his  pallet,  hardly  able  to  Allow  me  to  condole  with  you  on  the 
speak.  The  woman,  whom  he  had  subject.  I  assure  you  I  have  always 
called  on  in  his  way  home,  and  begged  entertained  a  favourable  opinion  of 
to  accompany  him,  had  given  him  him,  and  do  not  blame  him — that  is,  I 
drink,  and  after  a  time  he  had  regain-  do  not  so  very  much  blame  him^-for 
ed  strength  enough  to  explain  himself,  his  concealment  of  the  truth.*' 
but  was  evidently  fast  declining.  He  *'  Of  course  nobody  dares  imagine 
was  hardly  alive  when  the  housekeeper  that  any  blame  attaches  to  him.  He 
reached  him,  yet  he  seemed  pleased  only  complied  with  the  eager  wishes 
when  she  mentioned  who  it  was  that  of  Mr  Lascelles,  and  could  not  sup- 
had  sent  her.  With  closed  eyes  and  pose  himself  in  any  way  responsible 
joined  hands  he  articulated  very  feebly,  for  the  result  of  his  private  arrange 
— *'  Tell  Miss  Maria  that  I  pray  God  ments. — But  I  now  wish  to  say,  that, 
to  bless  her — God  Almighty  bless  as  I  have  so  long  lived  in  your  fandly, 
herl" — A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  and  have  not,  I  trust,  at  all  disgraced 
again  opened  his  bright  blue  eyes,  it,  I  cannot  conceive  myself  asking 
fixed  them  on  the  face  of  his  visitor,  any  extravagant  favour  if  I  desire  to 
with  a  slight  smile — closed  them  again  be  allowed  to  remain  here  until  I  can 
—and  expired.  make  all  the  necessary  preparations 

Maria,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  slept  for  auitting  the  house  with  propriety, 

during  the  night,  and  dreamed  that  she  During  that  interval  I  trust  I  shall  not 

was  a  child  gathering  daisies,  which  be  pained  by  any  superfluous  remarks* 

she  put  into  a  basket  that  Jack  Fowler  either  on  my  own  parentage  or  on  the 

held  for  her,  and  which  he  afterwards  conduct  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Lascelles. 

helped  her  to  carry  and  present  to  These  are  points  which   cannot,   I 

Mrs  Lascelles.     When  she  woke,  all  think,  be  very  decently  commented  oa 

the  occurrences  of  the  previous  day  before  me,  in  the  tone  of  your  letter, 

also  appeared  a  dream.     But  swiftly  If,  as  I  presume  will  be  the  case,  yon 

they  broke  upon  her ;  and  although  agree  to  my  wishes  in  these  respects, 

at  first  she  trembled,  she  soon  regained  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  remain  with 

her  strength  and  calmness,  and  felt  in  you  and  Mrs  Nugent  for  some  days  ; 

the  very  gravity  and  sadness  of  the  and  I  hope  to  show  by  nqy  con&ct 
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and  demeanour  ikat  I  am  very  sen- 
able  of  the  favour  with  which  I  have 
been  so  long  treated  both  by  you  and 
her." 

«'  It  will  give  me  great  satisfaction 
tiiat  you  should  stay  here  as  long  as 
is  convenient  to  you.** 

**  I  design^  as  soon  as  I  can  procure 
a  suitable  sitaation,  to  place  myself  as 
a  governess.** 

**  A  very  proper  and  judicious  plan» 
and  such  as  I  should  have  expected 
from  you.  Is  there  any  thing  else  I 
can  do  for  you  ?" 

''  Yes.  Be  good  enough  to  give 
orders  for  the  burial  of  my  grand- 
father in  the  most  respectable  manner 
practised  among  persons  of  his  class. 
If," — she  added,  with  a  slight  look  of 
Bcom — **  you  are  so  disposed,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  have  the  expense  deduct- 
ed from  the  first  payment  of  the  an- 
nuity of  fifty  pounds  which  you  pro- 
mised me;  and  I  beg  leave  to  say> 
that  it  is  not  my  intention  ever  to 
trouble  you  for  the  payment  of  any 
further  portion  of  it,*    "^ 

Here  Mr  Nugent  endeavoured  to 
escape  from  his  sense  of  humiliation 
by  adopting  a  more  cordial  tone. 
**  Oh  my  dear  Maria^  why  need  there 
be  any  question  of  money  between  you 
and  me.  You  must  be  aware  that 
it  would  give  me  much  gratification 
to  supply  you  to  the  utmost.  I  only 
spoke  of  a  trifling  annuity  as  think- 
ing it  might  be  pleasanter  to  your 
feelings  than  any  larger  income." 

Baseness,  thought  Maria,  has  still 
one  deep  lower  than  another.  She 
said  aloud — **  We  shall  be  able  to 
speak  of  this  hereafter.  In  the  mean- 
time I  rely  on  you  for  doing  whatever 
is  most  right  and  respectful  towards 
the  remains  of  my  grandfather.  I 
"wish  them  to  be  buried,  if  possible, 
-where  those  of  his  family  rest,  in  the 
burial-ground  of  the  ruin  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  late  fire.  I  will  now 
g^  to  Mrs  Nugent,  to  whom  I  wish  to 
announce  that  I  have  your  permission 
for  remaining  here  till  I  may  find  it 
convenient  to  remove  to  some  other 
—home.'* 

She  hesitated  at  the  last  word,  for 
she  felt  in  pronouncing  it  that  she 
bad  now  no  home  on  earth,  and  that 
it  might,  probably,  be  the  happiest  lot 
for  her  to  be  carried  on  the  same  road 
as  her  grandfather,  to  be  laid  beside 
bim.  She  preserved,  however,  her 
felf-posswsion,  imdi  with  an  involun* 
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tary  air  of  indulgent  condescension, 
shook  hands  with  Mr  Nugent  before 
she  left  the  room. 

He  immediately  gave  directions  for 
having  the  funeral  of  the  old  basket- 
maker  conducted  with  the  utmost  de- 
corum, and  sent  a  confidential  person 
to  the  cottage  to  take  charge  of  the 
arrangements,  and  see  his  orders  exe- 
cuted. Women  were  employed  to 
remain  with  the  body,  who  relieved 
each  other,  and  at  nightfall  the  two 
sat  together  in  the  little  room  below, 
in  the  midst  of  the  few  implements 
and  articles  of  furniture,  the  bench, 
the  osiers,  the  tools,  and  the  baskets. 
Among  these  was  one  which  he  had 
finished  on  the  previous  morning  be- 
fore setting  out  to  see  Maria.  The 
women  were  nodding  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  solitary  candle,  when  they 
were  startled  by  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  on  opening  it  two  figures  were 
dimly  seen,  one  of  whom,  a  tall  fe- 
male, entered,  wrapped  in  a  dark 
cloak.  She  said  in  a  low  voice  a  few 
words,  which,  half  asleep  as  they  were, 
they  did  not  understand.  She  then 
walked  up  the  frail  and  narrow  stair, 
down  which  a  faint  light  shone  from 
the  chamber  above  where  lay  the 
body.  The  woman  disappeared  noise- 
lessly from  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
watchers,  and  some  minutes  passed 
before  they  regained  courage  to  follow 
her.  They  did  so  with  some  trem- 
bling and  treading  on  tip-toe,  and 
when  they  had  gained  the  top  of  the 
stair  they  saw  her  kneeling  beside  the 
mean  pallet-bed,  bent  over  one  hand 
of  the  corpse  which  she  held  in  hers. 
They  observed  that  the  old  man^s  fa- 
vourite black  cat  had  seated  itself  on 
the  small  table,  which  sustained  a  can- 
die,  and,  while  they  gazed  into  the 
room,  fixed  steadily  its  pale  green 
eyes  upon  them.  The  woman,  they 
thought,  sobbed  faintly,  and,  looking 
at  each  other,  they  turned  and  le- 
treated  to  the  lower  room.  In  the 
meantime  the  mourner  looked  at  the 
tranquil  face  of  the  corpse,  and  then, 
again  drawing  her  veil  over  her  wet 
eyes,  walked  down  the  stair  and  pass- 
ed through  the  room.  The  door  was 
closed,  but  one  of  the  women  came 
forward  and  opened  it,  and  saw  the 
second  figure  in  the  darkness  without, 
waiting  for  the  one  within.  The  visi- 
tor  to  the  corpse  glided  silently  away, 
and  Uie  two  shadows  were  lost  in  the 
deep  night* 
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Maria  spent  mant  of  the  following 
boars  in  reading  and  in  prayer^  in  me- 
ditating on  the  character  and  hbtory 
of  the  old  man  whose  corpse  she  had 
visited,  and  endeavouring  to  retrace 
the  prohable  condition  of  his  family^ 
and  to  divine  what  sort  of  person  she 
would  have  become,  had  she  been 
broufl^ht  up  as  what  she  really  was* 
On  the  following  mornings  after  a  dis- 
turbed sleepf  she  awoke  with  even 
more  anxiety  for  the  future  than  at  any 
time  since  the  discovery  of  her  origin. 
It  was  possible  that  she  might  have  an 
answer  from  Arthur,  with  whom  she 
had  never  before  permitted  herself  to 
Correspond.  She  resolved,  however, 
not  to  indulge  her  own  reflections,  but 
to  act  decidedly,  and  she  employed 
herself,  except  while  at  breakfast  with 
Mr  and  Mrs  Nugent,  in  writing  to 
Several  of  her  friends  to  announce  the 
change  in  her  position,  and  to  state  the 
measure  she  had  resolved  on,  in  which 
she  begged  their  assistance  ;  indicat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  very  clearly,  her 
determination  not  to  become  depend- 
ent on  any  one,  but  to  obtain  her 
subsistence  by  her  own  efforts. 

By  this  time  the  rumour  of  strange 
events  and  discoveries  at  the  Mount  had 
spread  far  and  wide.  Members  of  differ^ 
ent  neighbouring  families  presented 
themselves  as  visitors  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  or  sent  to  make  civil  en- 
quiries. From  some  of  these  persons 
Maria  felt  confident  of  real  friendli- 
ness. Nevertheless  she  declined  to 
appear,  and  sat  intent  upon  her  task 
tUl  her  maid  brought  her,  not  a  mes- 
sage, but  a  letter  from  Arthur.  It 
had  no  post- mark,  or  direction,  and 
contained  only  these  words  ;-^ 

*'  Dearest  Maria, 

"  Can  you  see  me  now  ?  If  not— 
irhcn? 

•'  Yours, 
"  A.  E." 

The  maid  observed  that  her  mistreaa 
coloured  all  over  her  neck  and  temples, 
and  trembled,  but  with  eagerness,  not 
fear.  She  spoke  in  a  voice  of  forced 
tranquillity ;  desired  Mrs  Nugent  might 
be  asked  to  lend  her  the  uninterrupted 
use  of  her  boudoir  for  a  short  time, 
"uid  that  Mr  Edmonstone  might  be 
lown  in  there,  where  she  would  iiii« 

ediatelyjoin  him.  In  a  few  moments 


more  the  door  was  closed  upon  them 
in  the  same  room,  and  they  had  sprung, 
for  the  first  time.  Into  each  other*8 
arms.  Hb  arrival  had  dispersed  all 
doubts  and  fears.  She  knew,  without 
the  help  of  words,  that  she  was  still 
loved  ;  and  his  manner  soon  made  her 
feel  that  she  had  never  been  dearer  to 
him,  or  their  engagement  in  his  eyea 
more  precious  and  sacred. 

'*  Thank  Heaven!**  he  said,  after 
some  minutes  of  silent  emotion  and 
overpowering  joy,  <*  Thanks  be  to 
Heaven !  you  are  now  free  and  can  be 
mine,  and  I  can  work  for  both  of  ua^ 
and  feel  that  it  is  I  for  whom  you  Uve, 
and  not  for  cold  and  proud  relations.'* 

"  No,**  she  whispered,  "  less  free 
than  ever,  for  I  must  now  begin  to  re« 
gard  myself  as  wholly  yours,  however 
long  it  may  be  before  our  union  ia 
realized.** 

"  Why  long  ?  Not,  I  trust,  at  the 
utmost  more  than  a  few  weeks.  My 
position  in  the  world  is  changed,  and 
my  mind,  I  trust,  even  more  so.  But 
as  to  outward  circumstances,  I  have 
been  lying  for  many  weeks  seriously  ill 
in  body,  and  suffering,  also,  from  the 
strangest  series  of  phantasms  and  hal« 
lucinations.  During  all  this  time  I 
have  been  attended  with  seduloua 
watchfulness  by  an  old  grand-uncle^ 
who  has  returned  from  India,  after  a 
life  spent  in  the  tropics.  He,  I  know, 
will  assist  me  with  the  means  of  set* 
tling  myself,  and  my  profession  will  do 
the  rest,  when  I  have  hope  and  love 
to  cheer  me  on.  You  will  be  contented 
without  magnificence  ;  and,  with  clear 
consciences,  we  shall  both  be  happy.** 

**  Why  did  you  not  sooner  let  me 
know  of  your  amended  prospects  ?*' 

"  It  was  not  till  Tuesday  evening  that 
I  was  able  to  rise  from  bed,  or  knew  any 
thing  of  my  true  position.  Your  let- 
ter reached  me  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  I  am  here  sooner  than  vaj 
physician  would  have  recommended. 
But  he  knew  nothing  of  the  cordial  re* 
medy  which  awaited  me  at  my  jour- 
ney*s  end,** 

*'  I  wish  I  could  have  been  there  to 
nurse  you.  You  look  thin,  dear  Ar- 
thur, but  not  ill.  Did  you  suffer 
much  r 

*<  No  I  I  lay,  I  believe,  for  the  most 

fart  in  a  kind  of  stupor,     fo  myeelf 
seemed  surrounded  by  many  figuresj 
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lOBM  of  wfaooi  I  had  ksowii  before  and 
some  not,  but  you  were  the  prineipal 
persoiiage  unong  them  all.  There 
mm  Sir  Charles  Hareonrt  and  Has- 
tings the  traveller,  the  poet  Walsing- 
kam,  the  wifeof  poor  Henry  Richards, 
the  wfaito-haired  and  rather  short  man 
iriam  I  hate  heard  you  tidk  of  as  Col- 
lins, and  old  Fowler,  your  grandfather, 
irhom  I  knew  when  i  first  knew  you, 
and  lived  as  a  boy  in  this  neighbouN 
hood  with  my  mother.  There  were 
also  scfveral  others,  and  the  movements 
and  changes  of  the  whole  history  turn- 
ed opon  a  Ring." 

She  held  up  her  hand  before  his 
fwte,  which  Ids  first  impulse  was  to 
Iths,  but  he  saw  that  on  one  of  the 
fcgers  was  an  Onyx  Ring. 

**  How  on  earth  did  yon  come  by 
that  ?  It  has  haunted  me  as  if  a  magic 
An/A  were  fused  amid  the  gold,  or 
imprisoned  in  the  stone." 

**  I  will  tell  you.  My  grandfather 
£edon  Tuesday  eteningi  the  time  you 
say  of  your  recovery.  My  good  friend ' 
Mrs  Simpson  was  with  him  at  the  last 
—brought  me  an  old  tin  snufi'-box 
whieh  I  had  before  seen,  and  which 
had  been  found  grasped  in  the  hand 
of  the  corpse.  It  contained  a  certifi- 
cate signed  by  Mr  Lascelles  and  the 
medical  man  then  in  attendance  upon 
Ilia  wife,  that  the  child  of  Mrs  WU- 


liams  had  been  received  by  them  from 
Fowler,  and  substituted  for  the  dead 
infant.  In  the  same  box,  wrapped  in 
a  separate  paper,  was  the  Onyx  Ring. 
I  presume  it  had  been  given  to  the  old 
man  by  Mr  Lascelles  as  a  token  which, 
to  him  who  could  not  read,  would  be 
more  expressive  than  any  written  do- 
cumenti  and  would  substantiate  to  his 
fancy  the  fact  that  the  supposed  Ma* 
ria  Lascelles  owed  only  to  accident 
the  being  other  than  Mary  Williams.*' 
"  A  curious  coincidence,  at  least, 
with  my  visions.  But  as  to  the  change 
of  your  name  It  is  of  little  importance, 
for  I  hope  a  third  will  soon  obliterate 
both  the  former  ones.  My  trance,  how 
nnsnbstautial  soever  may  have  been 
the  forms  I  conversed  with,  has  at  least 
left  on  my  mind  intellectual  and  spi- 
ritual impressions  too  manv,  perhaps^ 
and  complex,  ever  to  be  fully  describ- 
ed, but  of  which  you,  I  trust,  as  well 
as  I,  may  reap  the  benefit  through  all 
my  life.  Now  that  yoii  keep  your 
hand  quiet  and  let  me  look  at  the  ring 
close,  I  see  the  old  man*s  head  upon  it 
is  as  beautifully  executed  as  if  it  were 
one  of  WeigalVs  finest  works.  It  bears, 
moreover,  a  curious  resemblance  to 
my  uncle  who  has  watched  me  so 
tenderly  In  my  illness,  and  I  could 
almost  have  supposed  it  a  portrait  of 
him.'* 
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YAflClCULUS  tBE  FIRST* 

*•  Duplet  libetll  dos  itt ;  quod  movet  rlsunit 

Kt  qttud  pra4wtl  vlUm  eonsillo  mouet'*-^/'A«(frt(#. 

*•  Ha  voiM  eat  ortbku  if  h«  covld  get  fhem,  and  though  thii  ojtten  never  ttited  to  iwset  ii 


^CBara^s  Dwan^  flench  Street*  TifM-^Midnight,  or  thereabouts. 
WkUky  toddy,  rum  fmnck,  gin  twiett  cold  brandy  and  water, 
ditto  ditto  hoif  wiik  Htaar,  Smokeabke'-^CubaB,  Havannahs,  WoodvUies 
peUmut  SUva's  ditto,  cieroote,  meerchammt,  hookahs,  yards  of  day,  Dutch, 
flaud  English  and  Knochcroghery,  short  cut,  mOd  canaster,  Virginia,  pigtail, 
ondrtturnM. 

Partite  extant^TnE  SQUiaxsN,  DocTon  Sitoakei,  Me  Geken  Stxebt,  the 
Old  Bmley  Barristerf  A9  InsracTOR  of  National  Sqbools,  several  half' 
m»umtad  Gentlemen,  amd  the  OTSTEa:.EATEB. 


S^uiruu  (foquUur),  Pat»  bring 
another  "  go"  of  braady  Sat  the  Oy»- 
ter*£atMr  i  aad,  Pat,  you  may  biiiig 
•aother  for  mymM,  by  the  powers. 

JMotmr  Snomkar*  ratrlciuss»  ^  repoi* 
Utur/'  m  ir«  eayt  es  eyatko 
Capiat. 


Pat*    Aaother  go  of  nun,  sir  ?  y ei. 


iir* 


Inspector.  Pat,  I  will  take  "  one  of 
whisky.*'  Christians,  aa  the  apostle 
Paul 

Lawyer  Green  Street.  Pa^  eall  a 
new  case* 
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Pat,  Gm,  I  think  for  yoa>  Coun- 
serai? 

The  Oyster-Eater,  And,  Pat^letme 
Lave  brandy,  as  the  Squireen  -wishes 
to  treat  me«  and,  d*ye  8ee>  mix  it  stiffer 
than  you  did  the  last. 

Pat,     The  last  was  stiffish,  sir. 

The  Oyster-Eater,  Weill  the  last 
but  one  then. 

The  Half  mounted.  Whiskies  all 
round  for  us — Pat — ^whiskies  I 

Pat,  Immediately,  gentlemen,  in 
a  wink. 

Squireen,  I  think,  gentlemen,  by 
the  powers,  somebody  was  knocked 
down  by  myself  for  a  song — ^it  couldn't 
be  me,  for  Tm  so  dry  that  I  couldn*t 
turn  a  tune,  by  the  powers— was  it 
yourself)  Doctor  Snoaker  ? 

Dr  Snoaker.  Me,  sir, — paulo  ma- 
jora — ^you  asked  the  Inspector  for  a 
song — cuculus  canorus. 

Bispector.  Beg  pardon,  but  the 
Counsellor  was  the  man — live  in  har- 
mony with  one  another — excuse  me 
— it*s  a  rule  of  the  board. 

Green  Street,  Rule  made  absolute 
i— I  never  sing — that  is  to  say,  sel- 
dom or  ever,  not  often — I  mean  some- 
times— not  just  now — after  the  Oyster- 
Eater. 

Oldster-Eater,  By  no  means,  sir,  I 
couldn't  think  of 

Inspector,  Do  oblige  us — it's  a  rule 
of  the  board — all  denominations  of 
Christians. 

Dr  Snooker,  Aye,  Turks,  Jews 
and  Arians — fiatmistura. 

Inspector,  Arians,  did  you  say, 
Doctor  ?  Excuse  me,  it's  a  rule  bf  the 
board — but  the  Arians,  Socinians,  and 
so  forth 

Dr  Snoaker,  Keep  you  in  your 
places — and  very  natural  for  them — 
Did  you  not  compile  a  series  of  Scrip- 
ture lessons  on  the  principle  of  the 
family  Shakspeare,  in  which  all  pas- 
sages that  **  can  possibly  ofi^nd" 
Turk,  Jew,  Arian,  or  Atheist,  are 
<<  purposely  omitted  ?'*  I  use  the  words 
of  your  preface. 

Inspector,  We  publish,  but  nobody 
reads  them — they  will  keep. 

Dr  Snoaker,  And  do  you  not  as- 
sure us  in  your  preface  that  these  «e- 
lections,  as  you  call  them,  are  some- 
times in  the  words  of  the  "  authorized/' 
and  sometimes  of  the  "  Douay  "  ver- 
sion, and  sometimes  "  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other?  " 

Inspector,    Ambo  is  good  Latin^ 


we  must  conciliate ;  it's  a  rule  of  the 
board. 

Dr  Snoaker,  And  further,  does  not 
your  preface  state  that  this  new  trans- 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  *'  for  the  use 
of  Schools,"  has  been  compiled  by  a 
Protestant  clerg3rman,  "  under  no  pe^ 
culiar  views  of  Christianity  doctrinal 
OT  practical}** 

Inspector,  True,  but  nobody  reads 
them — there's  no  harm  done — it's  a 
rule  of  the  board. 

Green  Street,     Hem  I  Ahem  1 

The  Half-Mounted,  Order,  order 
—hear,  hear — the  Counseral's  song. 

Dr  Snoaker,.  Are  you  not  repu- 
diated by  "  Power  Tuam,"  who  won't 
take  your  money,  and  by  '*  John 
Tuam,"  who  can't  get  it — by  Pro- 
testant, Presbyterian,  and  Papist— 
you  teach  no  religion,  and  you  have 
only  those  without  religion  to  teach^- 
tene  simul — Koran  or  Catechism,  all's 
one — altera  quaque  hora. 

Squireen,  Order,  order,  Connseral^ 
by  the  powers — a  song  1 

Green  Street,  Ahem!  A — ^hem! 
Really  'tis  too  bad  to  force  a  man — If 
I  must — tol  lol  de  rol — tol  lol  die  rol 
— that's  the  way  it  goes — ^you  know 
the  tune,  gentlemen,  and  just  chime 
in  altogether,  will  ye?  A  song  without 
chorus  is  like 

Dr  Snoaker,  Have  you  not  totally 
failed  to  amalgamate  different  creeds 
—have  you  not  failed  in  all  your 
shuffling,  equivocating,  double-faced 
attempts  to  introduce  a  system  of  po- 
litical Christianity  **  for  the  use  of 
schools" — have  you  not  built  up  the 
public  money  irrecoverably  in  secta- 
rian houses,  and  is  not  every  school 
where  your  rules  are  attempted  to  he 
enforced,  more  like  a  cock-pit  than  a 
place  for  the  education  of  youth  ? 

The  Oyster-Eater,  Gentlemen,  I 
was  going  to  give  an  account  of  my 
birth,  parentage,  and 

Green  Street.  Pooh!  stuff — Ahem  I 
ahem !  I  know  the  law — and  a  cho- 
rus without  a  song  is— I  mean  a  song 
without  a  chorus—^ 

Dr  Snoaker,  Did  you  not  come 
into  office  under  a  solemn  declaration 
from  Lord  Stanley,  that  your  commis- 
sion was  gratuitous,  and  did  not  one 
of  your  body  consent  to  become  the 
stipendiary  of  his  fellow  commission* 
ers,  and  does  he  not  flourish  about  the 
streets  of  Dublin  in  an  eleemosynary 
aqoipagOi  provided  or  mamtainod  for 
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hiva,  in  addition  to  a  princely  mansion 
out  of  the  funds  voted  by  Parliament 
for  the  "  Education  of  the  poor  of  Ire- 
land'*'—Faugh  ! 

Green  Street  sings— < 

**  Ai  I  was  a  walking, 
One  fine  smnmer's  momiDg, 
I  met  a  poor  man" 

Dr  SnocJter,  What  is  your  multi- 
tudinous establishment  of  stipendiaries 
of  high  and  low  degree^  but  a  manu- 
factory of  sycophants  ?  What  your 
model  schools  and  training  schools 
bnt  a  monument,  in  cut  stone>  of  Go- 
vernment extravagance  ?  What  your 
system  but  a  contrivance  to  serve  the 
political  uses  of  your  party  ?  What 
the  ivhole  scheme  of  your  commis- 
sion bnt  the  working  out  of  the  de- 
signs of  your  despicable  faction^  that 
is  to  say,  making  Government  arbi- 
trary^  under  pretence  of  making  it 
p<^u/arf 

Inspector^  Excuse  me— it*s  a  rule 
of  the  board — Christians  of  all 

Ihr  Snooker.  In  short,  do  the  an- 
nals of  political  profligacy  furnish  any 
thing^  like  the  spectacle  of  the  crea- 
tures of  a  faction  being  tolerated  to 
withhold  the  means  of  enlightenment 
frt^m  any  body  of  tax-payers,  who  may 
refuse  to  submit  their  course  of  reli- 
gious instruction  to  the  surveillance 
of  Conmiissioners  like  yours ;  who  bow 
so  low  in  the  worship  of  faction  as 
unanimously  to  recommend  books  to 
a  Christian  people,  which  have  been 
compiled^  as  they  coolly  assure  us, 
under  no  '*  peculiar  views  of  Chris- 
tianity, doctrinal  or  practical?*' 

The  Oystet'Eater.  Autobiography, 
gentlemen,  now-a-days  is— : — 

Green  Street,  If  I  must  sing,  I 
really  wish,  Dr  Snoaker,  you  would 
stop  to  draw  breath,  and  let  me  edge 
la  a  note— I'm  in  possession  of  the 
Court.    (Sings.) 


«« 


At  I  was  a  walking  one"- 


Squireen.  By  the  powers,  gentle- 
men, here's  news  I     The  Liberator's 
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come  to  town  I  I  see  by  the  Dublin 
Evening  Hack,  gentlemen,  Uiat — by 
the  powers 

The  Half-Mounted,  A  round  of 
"rums,"  Pat — Pat,  a.  round  of  rums! 

I'he  Oyster-Eater.  TU  join  you, 
gentlemen,  for  the  honour  of  Antigua. 
Pat,  you  know  my  guage.  The  lives 
of  men  eminent  for  their  virtues  have 
ever 

X)r  Snoaker,  Patricius,  iterumque 
repetatnr — Capiat  hora  somni  haus- 
tus. 

Pat.  Another  of  the  same,  sir? 
Yes,  sir. 

Inspector.  "  One  of  raspberry"  for 
me,  Pat— particular  denomination  of 
Chriatians 

Squireen.  Don't  leave  me  out,  Pat. 
I  can't  see  to  read,  by  the  powers,  Tm 
so  dry* 

Dr  Snoaker  (reading  from  the  Dub- 
lin Evening  Hack).  **  We  publish  this 
evening  the  fifth  letter  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Lord- Lieutenant,  in  the  case 
of  Chief-Constable  Grufi;  the  facts  of 
which  we  are  at  the  pains  to  repeat, 
fearing  they  may  have  escaped  the 
memories  of  our  numerous  readers. 
Chief- Constable  Gruff,  stationed  with 
his  party  of  police  in  the  village  of 
BuUyraggin,  encountered  upon  the 
Queen's  highway  a  certain  Widow 
Hoolaghan*s  pig.  This  aforesaid  por- 
ker, being  at  large  without  a  ring  af- 
fixed to  the  cartilage  of  his  nose,  as 
directed  by  proclamation,  was  con- 
strued and  taken  by  the  captain  to  be 
a  public  nuisance,  and  was  accordingly 
summarily  abated  by  being  perforated 
through  the  thorax  with  the  sabre  of 
the  captain,  impelled  hy  the  captain's 
own  hand.  Now,  her  nujesty^s  mail, 
passing  that  way  about  twelve  o*clock 
at  night,  five  minutes  past  twelve  being 
her  regular  time  at  BuUyraggin,  hap- 
pened to  be  overturned  by  actual  con- 
tact of  the  off  hind- wheel  with  the  car- 
cass of  the  abated  porker,  which  re- 
mained upon  the  road,  the  Widow 
Hoolaghan  declining  to  prejudice  her 
claim  to  'Justice  for  Ireland'  by  tak- 


*  Why  is  not  the  stipendiary  equipage  of  this  stipendiary  Commissioner  marked  and 
mmbered  Uke  other  hackney  carriages  ?  It  is  certainly  a  new  item  in  the  public  ex- 
penditure ;  but  of  these  Commisaioners  "  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland/* 
aa  of  thejest,  matchless  effrontery  seems  the  least  of  their  good  qualities.— See  Report 
of  C^mmxttee  of  the  Houoe  of  Commone  on  the  Irish  Edtieation  Enquiry  for  1837, 
wherein  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  equipage  set  up  for  the  Stipendiary  Commis- 
sioner, by  his  fellow  Commissioners  out  of  the  funds  for  promoting  **  the  education  of 
the  poor  of  Ireland." 

TOXr*  XLY,  NO.  CCUUUX,  1> 
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Ing  any  steps  to  remove  '  the  ba-  ** '  OpiNtoN. 
eODj*  oontenting  herself  with  declariDg  '' '  It  is  my  opinion  that  pigs  on  the 
through  the  village  of  Bully raggin  roads  are  not  necessarily  nuisances  at 
and  suburbs  that '  that  cowardly  spal-  common  law.  But  it  is  not  so  clear 
peen  had  made  the  sun  shine  through  that  they  are  not  so  rendered  by  Stat, 
her  dumb  baste/ — adding  several  in-  33  and  34  Geo.  III.»  c.  109»  amended 
timations  of  the  deep  interest  she  took  by  34  and  3d  Geo.  III.9  c.  112,  par- 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  captain,  tially  repealed,  as  far  as  regards  rings 
which  we  can  very  well  spare  the  re-  in  noses  only,  by  35  and  36  Geo.  II L^ 
ligious  reader.  The  overturn  of  the  1;.  119,  which,  as  Irish  Acts,  still  re- 
royal  mail  was  attended  with  rather  main  in  fhU  force  and  effect,  except  as 
serious  oonseqnencesi — one  of  the  out-  hereinbefore  excepted,  unless,  indeed, 
side  passengers,  no  less  a  personage  the  General  Turnpike  Act,  9  and  10 
than  a  bagman  in  the  general  tea-trajr  Geo.  IV.,  c.  53,  may  be  supposed  to 
and  fancy  snuff-box  line,  having  his  have  rendered  these  provisions,  as  hr 
thigh-bone  broken,  as  thigh-bones  in-  as  regards  rings  in  noses  onfy,  void  and 
variably  are  broken,  if  yon  believe  the  of  none  effect.  This,  however,  may 
sufferers,  in  three  places!  Soon  after  be  doubted. — See  Laystall  on  Public 
this  the  Widow  Hoolagban  proceeded  Nuisances. 

by  *  civil  bill,'  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  " '  As  to  the  summary  abatement  of 

of  Bullyraggin,  against  Captain  Gruff,  this  nuisance,  I  am  clear  that  pigs 

for  the  vdue  of  the  abated  porker,  on  the  roads  may  bo  abated,  but  I  an- 

when  the  case  was  very  fully  gone  into  prehend,  not  to  the  effusion  of  their 

by  counsel  on  both  sides,  the  Captain  blood ;  the  9  and  10  Will.  IV.,  pre- 

producing  a  bundle  of  testimonijQs  to  scribing  exactly  thelegal  course,  to  wit, 

the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  humanitv,  the  Impoinding  of  the  offending  pork- 

and  general  efficiencv :  but  it  would  er,  and  citation  of  the  owner  to  the 

not  do  I  the  Jurv,  untntimidated  bv  a  nearest  Court  of  Petit  Sessions,  there 

threat  of  the  stipendiary  to  the  effect  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  law  directs, 

that  the  Government  would  make  them  '"  Whetherthe  Chief- Constable  is  to 

'  smoke,"  impudently  returned  a  verdict  be  reimbursed  at  all,  and  whether  by 

for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  Court  had  the  presentment  on  the  county  at  large/  or 

effrontery  to  award  immediate  execu-  by  a  Treasury  minute,  must  turn,  I  ap- 

tlon  for  the  full  amount  against  the  prehend,  principallv  upon  the  proceed- 

body  or  goods  of  the  defendant ings  of  the  Chief- Constable  mmself— 

About  this  time,  too,the  bagman  filed  a  very  doubtful  point ;  for,  bv  the  late 
a  declaration  of  an  action  of  trespass  Constabulary  Act,  8  and  9  will.  IV., 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  against  c.  96,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
the  malKcoaeh  contractors,  who  wrote  whether  the  Chief- Constable  Is  alto- 
to  complain  of  the  police— the  police  gather,  or  at  all,  of  the  civil  force,  or 
to  complain  of  the  widow  Hoolagban  posse  comitahts,  or  rather  a  military 
^->the  barrister  to  complain  of  the  sti-  servant  of  the  Crown  *  functus  officio.* 
pendiary-*>the  sUpendiarv  to  complain  Now,  the  riot  act  not  having,  as  I  con« 
of  the  verdict-^and  ^Chief- Constable  ceive,  been  read,  nor  the  porker  re- 
Gruff  to  demand  reimbursement  and  quired  in  due  form  of  law,  reasonable 
to  complain  of  everv  body.  We  state  grace  beln^  allowed  for  that  purpose, 
upon  undoubted  authority  that  nothing  to  disperse,  it  is  a  mooted  point  whether 
has  been  done  at  the  Castle  these  six  the  perforation  of  said  porker  was  not 
months,  save  In  Gruff^s  case,  and  no-  wholly  illegal,  910  ma^Mtro/^Mn^pre- 
thlng  to  be  heard  there  but  clerk  sent  /  With  regard  to  the  removal  of 
calling  to  clerk  (br  copies  of  the  cor-  the  « bacon,*  and  with  whom  such  re- 
respondence  in  the  case  of  Hoolagban  moval  ought  to  have  rested,  the  books 
and  Gruff.  The  law  points  having  are  obscure ;  but  I  think  it  will  hold« 
been,  as  usual,  submitted  to  Counsel-  that,  by  the  act  of  killing,  an  inchoate 
lor  BoBthroon»  who  fills  the  high  office,  right  to  the  carcass  resulted  tothe  killer 
of  Attorney*^  General's  devil-^pereyn-'  — a  contingent  remainder  resultant- 
cope  *  the  divel)**^that  infernal  the  act  is  dearly  trammelled  with  its 
functionary  delivered  the  subjoined  consequences ;  ori  as  the  sound  maxim 
opinion)  which>  we  are  credibly  in^  ofthefawhathit/^tttj^ctft/fecopte.*— 
fbrmed,  is  the  admiration  of  the  whole  Vide  Russell  on  Crimes.  It  is  clear  that 
profession,  not  less  for  its  lucidity  of  If  the  widow  Hoolagban  'had'vidousfy 
style*  than  for  its  soimdnessi  legal  acu-  intromitted,*  to  borrow  a  term  of  Scot- 
men^  and  research-:«-<  tish  law  *  in  the  prmises,*  nnother 
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Tiew  might  be  taken  of  thh  intricate  ten  with  his  own  stipendiary  Diftpiing> 

case ;  as  it  is,  I  think  it  rests  with  the  through  the  medium  of  the  newspa* 

Chief- Constable  to  shew  tliat  the  dis-  pers«  mnst  impress  the  nation  at  large 

charge  of  his  duty,  quasi  duty,  was  ef-  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  blessings  they 

fectively  directed  to  the  abatement  of  enjoy  under  a  rule,  at  once  so  respect* 

the  nuisance,  quasi  nuisance.     But  it  able  and  so  capable  of  making  itself 

was  clearly  not  so  directed,  for  the  respeoted.     For  our  own  parts,  we 

nuisance  might  have  been  abated  by  throw  oursdves  upon  the  benevolence 

Hoolaghan,  or  it  might  have  abated  of  our  readers-^our  patience  is  quite 

itself;  but  this  power  of  self-abatement  exhausted — and  although  our  pontion 

no  longer  rested  with  the  nuisance,  the  as  editor  of  the  Dublin  Eveninc-  Hack, 

same  being,  as  it  appear?,  perforated  compels  us  to  an  insertion  of  His  £z« 

through  the  thorax,  and  being  cer-  cellency*s  long-winded  rigmaroles  in 

tainiy  dead  in  fact,  and  probably  In  our  independent  columns,  we  at  once 

law.  confess  ourselves  heartily  sick  of  the 

" '  Under   all  the  circumstances,  porker.  His  Excellency,  and  Chief- 

therefore,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  Constable  Oiuff.*'* 

the  result  of  an  appeal  against  the  ver-  Green    Street.     Sick  of  the  poiv 

diet  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  in  favour  ker — well  we  may.     For  my  part,  I 

of  the  widow   Hoolaghan,    may  be  think  if  somebody  would  fovour  ua 

doubtful,  though  I  am  also  clearly  of    with  a  song 

opinion  that  it  may  not.*  OysteT'Eater.     As  I  was  going  to 

(Signed)    "  '  P.  Bosthboon.'  say,  I  was  bom,  gentlemen,  in  the 

year 

**  Such  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  Z>r  Snooker,   The  hankering  after 

case  as  it  stood  at  the  commencement  newspaper  notoriety,  exhibited  in  this 

of  the  paper  war  in  which  His  Excel-  correspondence,  is  of  no  sort  of  conse- 

lency  has  thought  it  due  to  the  digni-  quence,  asit  affects  only  the  individual; 

ty  of  his  high  office  to  engage  with  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  when 

Chief- Constable  Gruff,  and  which  is  employed  in  writing  at  the  nobility 

still  continued  with  various  success,  to  and  gentry  of  a  great  country,  who 

the  great  entertainment  of  the  news-  may  request  protection  for  their  pro<- 

papers^  the  vast  majority  of  whom,  we  perties  and  lives  from  the  attacks  of 

are  proud  to  say,  prefer  the  florid  co-  the  midnight  marauder,  and  mid-day 

piousness  of  His  Excellency's  style,  to  assassin.     These— 

the  less  ornate  but  more  intelligible  Inspector.   Keep  perpetually  bring- 

diciion  of  Captain  Gruff.  ing  up  hot  water,  Pat — it*s  a  rule  of 

*'  Whether  the  correspondence  will  the  board, 
ever  terminate,  and  whether  the  re-  Dr  Snooker,  These  unfortunate 
suit  will  be  the  dismissal  of  his  Excel*  persons,  even  though  they  may  not 
leDcy,  or  of  Chief- Constable  Gruff,  it  choose  to  be  identified  politicaUy  or 
is  not  for  us,  but  for  the  legislature,  socially  with  the  Irish  Executive,  have 
to  determine ;  already  his  Excellency  some  claim  to  sympathy,  if  not  to  pro- 
has  consumed  four  letters  in  an  at-  tection — and  their  supplications  for 
tempt  to  prove  that  the  perforation  of  succour  need  not  be  refused  in  a  hec- 
the  porker  by  Chief- Constable  Gruff  toriug,    lecturing  rodomantade,  but 

was  premature,  and  exhibited  wint  of    be 

self-command  and  discretion.     Cap*  Squireen.  Pat,  don*t  put  too  much 

tain  Gruff,  on  the  contrary,  has  con-  lemon— by  the  powers  t — Ican*t  hear 

eluded  with  tho  third  epistle,  his  iro-  a  word,  by  the  poweri,  Fm  so  dry. 

nical  tirade  of  compliments  to  His  I>r  Snooker,     Be  declined,  if  de* 

Excellency  upon  his  discretion  and  elined  they  must  be,  with  a  show,  at 

sound  sense.  least,  of  courtesy  and  decorum. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  conclusion,  Cfreen  Street.  Dr  Snoaker,  yon  are 

the  correspondence  must  do  good^-    intolerable  I  really  wish  there 

the  spectacle  of  a  Chief  Governor  en-*  was  a  perforation  of  your  thorax,  by 

gaged  in  bandying  recriminatory  let-  which  your  breath  might  escape,  un- 


*  Chief-Constable  Gruff,  we  perceive,  hoi  hem  dliinissed  at  last,  and  we  hope  shortly 
to  congratalate  the  readers  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Hack  on  the  dismissal  of  the  other 
party  to  this  very  creditable  and  dignified  eorrespondenee. 
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inundated  with  that  torrent  of  sounds 
you  U8e>  to  delude  your  hearers  into  a 
belief  that  you  .are  makings  a  speech. 

Dr  Snooker.  I  say  nothings  of  the 

social  degradation  of  the  Castle  < 

a  puppet*show  may  be  a  very  good 
puppet-show,    but    people   may   not 

choose  to  go  to  see  it necessity 

is  the  mother  of  invention  — —  and 
ballad- singers,  for  all  I  know,  may  be 
very  good  company.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter of  taste.  Scribbling  at  the  gentry 
of  the  country,  however,  is  — — 

Inspector.    Don*t  speak  so  plain. 

Doctor it*s  a  rule  of  tho  board. 

An  allegory,  now«  or  a  fable,  is  the 
delicate  way  of  conveying  instruction 
to  high  official  personages — in  this 
way  the  Grand  Vizier  Atalmuc  was 
rebuked    by  his    faithful    secretary, 

Zeangir we  publish  fables 

it*s  a  rule  of  the  board.  Til  give 
you  a  specimen  : — 

THE   FABLE  OF  THE   LAFWING 
FaEFERaED. 

Upon  a  general  invitation  to  the 
eagle*s  wedding,  there  wero  several 
birds  of  quality  among  the  rest,  that 
took  it  in  heavy  dudgeon  to  see  a 
lapwing  placed  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table.  *Ti8  true,  they  cried,  he 
has  a  kind  of  a  coxcomb  upon  the 
crown  of  him,  and  a  few  tawdry  feo" 
there,  hut,  alas,  he  never  eat  a  good 
meats  meat  in  his  life  till  he  came  to 
this  preferment. 

MORAL. 

'  Tie  a  scandal  to  Government,  and 
there  goes  envy  along  with  it,  when 
honours  are  conferred  upon  men  for 
other  causes  than  for  their  good  quali' 
ties  and  virtues* 


REFLECTION. 

'Tis  a  necessary  caution  in  all  pre. 
ferments  that  they  be'  placed  on  Jit 
men,  for  the  right  motives  and  for  the 
right  ends.  The  advancing  of  a  fan- 
tastical fool  or  lapwing,  reflects  upon 
the  raiser  of  him,  for  *tis  an  ill  sign, 
the  very  liking  of  a  frivolous  man, 
and  implies  at  least  a  tacit  approba- 
tion of  the  officer's  defects.  The  pre- 
ferring of  people,  indeed,  to  honour* 
able  charges  and  commissions,  with- 
out either  brains,  fortune,  or  merit, 
may  be  so  far  reputed  a  great  work, 
as  the  making  of  something  out  of 
nothing  seems  to  be  next  door  to  a 
creation  ;  but  the  character,  at  least, 
will  not  secure  the  person  so  dignified 
from  secret  envy  and  open  contempt* 
An  ill  reason  in  fine,  for  an  ill  choice 
is  worse  than  no  reason  at  all :  will 
and  pleasure  is  the  only  true  plea  thk 
case  will  bear,  for  the  authority  of 
the  eagle  herself,  we  see,  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  vindicate  a  worthless  minion 
from  reproach  and  scorn 

Squireen.  That*s  a  dry  fable,  by 
the  powers.  By  the  powers,  Tm  dry 
myself Pat! 

Dr  Snoaker.  The  fable  is  not  a  bad 
one,  although  quaint.  1  would  ven- 
ture to  recommend  it  to  His  Excel- 
lency's notice  the  next  time  he  steps 
out  of  his  office  to  inform  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Ireland,  among  other 
sublime  discoveries,  *'  that  property 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,"* 

Oyster- JEater.  A  truism  which  it  is 
not  His  Excellency's  good  fortune  to 
be  able  to  confirm,  to  any  extent,  from 
his  own  experience. 


FASCICITLUS  THE  SECOND. 

"  I  was  taken  before  the  next  Justice  of  the  peace,  and  dextred  to  fiive  an  account  of  royielll  Ae- 
eordingly,  I  commenced  to  state  at  well  aa  I  could  recollect  the  whole  hiatory  of  my  htrth,  parentage^ 
«nd  education,  when  the  mafiisctate  interrupt*  d  me,  laying  that  my  account  waa  no  account  at  all* 
and  that  he  had  made  up  hia  mind  to  grant  my  miilnnug.  Accordingly,  I  waa  committed  to  jail* 
tried  aa  m  Tagranr,  found  guUty  of  being  poor,  ana  ahlpped  off  to  the  plantmiiona.**— GoLDaMiTH. 

Autobiography,  gentlemen,  is,  next  ficient  consequence,  that  is  to  say,  in 
to  books  of  travels,  the  regular  thing  short,  every  man  who  can  write  his 
iiow»a-days»  Nothing  else  will  serve  own  name,"  but  to  exhibit  bis  ''say- 
any  man  who  "  thinks  himself  of  suf-  inga  and   doings,**   in  two  volumes^ 


*  See  His  Excellency's  last  rigmarole  but  one,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Magia- 
irates  of  the  Connty  Tipperary,  which  was  followed,  as  a  natural  consequence,  by 
the  bloody  commentary  of  the  aaiassination  in  open  day,  of  the  unfortunate  Mr 
0*Keefe,  who  doubtless  would  have  been  alive  and  well,  if  the  memorial  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  gentry  of  the  county  had  been  complied  witb« 
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large  octavo^  with  a  preliminary  dis- 
sertation npon  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  also,  his  washerwoman's  bills 
(anpaid),  for  several  jears^  and  an  ap- 
pendix of  original  letters,  **  now  first 
collected,  and  never  before  published.*' 
The  native  brass  of  theantobiographer 
is  transferred  in  the  line  manner  unto 
the  copper  of  the  engraver,  and  is  ex- 
hibited in  volume  first,  **  to  face  the 
title.** — Volume  second  is  sure  to  be 
decorated  with  a  map  of  his  travels,  or 
a  perspective  view  of  the  house  in 
which  his  grandmother  sold  tobacco 
and  groceries.     There  is  no  doubt  of 
plenty  of  ''filling  up  Btu£P,*'  in  the 
abape  of  dedication,  preface,  index, 
and  annotations,  each  successive  anno- 
lator  giving  his  predecessor  the   lie 
direct,  as  usual,  if  you  observe,  in  the 
performances  of  these  learned  eluci- 
dators.      Now,  I  scorn  this  beaten 
track  of  autobiography ;  and  therefore 
thank  your  stars,  gentlemen,  that  I 
inflict   upon    you  neither  plate  nor 
map,  wa8herwomen*s  bills,  nor  letters 
hitherto   unpublished,   but   a    plain 
honest,  straightforward  account  of  my 
adventures,  which,  if  ever  you  have 
the  luck  to  see  in  print,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  call  at  the  trunkmakers. — 
Not  a  bit  of  it — you  shall  see  me,  sir, 
not  dressed  up  in  the  vain,  transitory 
typographical  fashion  of  the  day,  but 
ushered  into  the  literary  republic  in 
manner  and  form  prescribed  by  im- 
memorial usage  of  the  incomparable 
Mag  A,  from  whose  columns,  more  im- 
perishable than  basalt,  these  my  lu- 
enbrations  will  be  transferred  into  the 
tablets  of  the  brains  of  residents  in 
Iceland,  and  residents  in  Timbuctoo, 
by  the  light  of  fish-oil  lamps,  and  tro- 
pical suns,  aye,  and  be  thundered  with 
extasy  by  the  British  Consul  at  Moga- 
dore,  and  the  Company's  Superintend- 
ent in  Japan. 

I  am  a  gentleman  bom. — In  Ire- 
land, 1  need  not  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
we  are  aU  gentlemen  bom — the  epic 
poem  attributed  erroneously  to  Tur- 
glesius,  and  which  Counsellor  O* Rub- 
bishy declares  was  translated  by  Te- 
gernach— but  I  defy  him  to  prove  it — 
the  opening  stanza  descants  upon  the 
pedigree  of  Saint  Patrick,  whose  very 
existence  has  been  denied  by  Leland — 
but  no  matter  for  that — nay,  the  open- 
ing line — the  ''anna  virumque  ca- 
no/* — ^is  devoted  to  transmitting  to 
countlefls  ages  the  information  that 

"  Sabt  Patrick  was  a  gwOeman*^ 


Lest  it  might  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  word  "gentleman,"  or,  as 
many  poets  write,  "jintleman,**  was  to 
be  constraed  to  imply  aristocratic 
birth  merely,  not  gentleman-like  con- 
duct— the  poet  describes  cpithetically 
the  class  of  society  from  which  the 
Saint  derives  his  origin,  thus — 

'*  And  come  of  dacent  people," 

the  adjective  denoting  a  large  and  most 
respectable  class  of  small  proprietors, 
with  unimpeachable  characters,  in- 
cluding, among  others,  publicans, 
tanners,  struggling  farmers,  butter- 
buyers,  and  pig-jobbers. — But  the 
poet*s  anxiety  to  vindicate  the  genea* 
logy  of  hb  hero  does  not  end  here, 
for,  after  a  couplet  devoted  to  the 
Saint's  performances, 

**  He  built  a  church  in  Dublin  town, 
And  on  it  «t«cA  a  steeple  "— 

the  pedigree  is  given  with  that  faith- 
ful minuteness,  peculiarly  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  ancient  bards  or  sea- 
nachies — 

"  His  father  was  a  Hooligan, 

His  mother  was  a  Brady, 
-His  aunt  was  one  O'Brallighan, 

And  his  wet-Durse  Widow  Grady." 

In  the  celebrated  performance  at- 
tributed to  Mogh'Nuad,  the  court 
bard  of  the  Royal  Irish  House  of  Con- 
ary,  but  which  Counsellor  O 'Rub- 
bishy has,  with  success,  fastened  up- 
on a  monk  of  the  eighth  century, 
named  Cataldus  Tiraboschi,  who,  my 
life  for  yours,  will  never  deny  the 
fact,  we  have  the  following  passage:— 

**  MacCluskey  too. 
Good  manners  knew ; 
For  though  he  was'nt  rich — 
He  called  himself  a  jintleman, 
And  still  behaved  a»  »ieh," 

Thus,  to  the  tmth  of  the  assertion, 
that  in  Ireland  every  man  is  a  "jin- 
tleman,** or  a  "  gentleman,**  which- 
ever orthography  you  prefer,  antiqui- 
ty lends  her  sanction,  nor  does  the  con- 
temporary age  refuse  its  authority. 

If  you  detect  a  juvenile  pickpocket 
in  the  act  of  "  prigging  "  your  pocket- 
book,  and  seize  him  by  the  collar,  he 
indignantly  repels  your  grasp,  and  in- 
forms you  that  he  is  ready  to  walk  as 
far  as  the  police-office,  but  expects  to 
be  treated  "  like  a  gentleman  '* — the 
porter  who  is  employed  to  carry  your 
luggage,  is  very  sorry  that  he  is  60- 
spohcf  but  in  less  than  no  time  at  all 
will  send  your  honour  another  gentle- 
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mau— the  hackney-  coachman,to  whose 
demand  of  thrice  his  lawliil  fare  you 
are  inclmed  to  demur,  wind^  up  his 
tornado  of  imprecations,  with  a  thun- 
dering crack  of  his  whip,  and  a  polite 
intimation  to  the  by-standers,  that 
**jQXL  are  a  scaly  blackguard,'*  and 
*^  no  gentleman.** 

Miss  Edgeworth  divides  Irish  gen- 
tlemen into  three  great  classes — **  the 
half. mounted  gentleman,**  ''the  gen* 
tleman  every  inch  of  him  ;**  and  third- 
ly and  lastly,  the  "  gentleman  to  the 
back -bone."     The  only  defect  of  this 
dassification  is,  that  the  examination 
of  these  severid  grand  classes  is  not 
followed  up  by  a  sufficient  detail  of 
the  8ub-genera  or  species.  For  exam- 
ple, aa  regards  birth  merely,  the  "ould 
stock*'  have  indisputable  pretensiona 
to  pre-eminence;   next  to  them  the 
**  real  bloods"''  are  in  highest  estima- 
tion; in  politics,  we  have  the  *'  true 
blues,**  and  not  less  in  public  regard, 
"  the  right  sort,**  while  equirocal  pre- 
tenders to  gentility  are  stigmatized  by 
the  derogatory  epithets  of  **  ginger- 
bread   geaUf"     "dunghill    cocks,*' 
««  mushrooms,**  and    **  fagots.**       I 
was  bom,  then,  a  gentleman — but  I 
must  needs  confess  I  am  the  first  of 
<mr  family  whose  pretensions  to  gen- 
tle blood  were  umjuettioned,  my  fa^ 
ther's  progenitor  bemg  unable  to  trace 
hit  pedigree  in  the   ascending,  de- 
soenduig,  collateral,  or  indeed,  in  any 
other  line. 

In  short,  geatlemeo,  my  grandfa- 
ther never  had  any  father — ^nor  for 
that  nuutter,  any  mother  either,  for 
he  was  discovered  ona  cobbler*s  bulk, 
in  a  state  of  primitive  innocence  and 
nudity,  and  was  spoon-fed  into  a  hap- 
py maturity,  an  out-pensioner  of  the 
Hdpital  des  Enfans  'Trouv6s,  or  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  lawfully- wedded 
goflups  of  the  neighbourhood,  '*  the 
brat-hottse.**  This  was  often  heard 
to  full  indirectly  from  his  own  lips, 
which  were  seldom  opened  without  a 

Sious  ejaculation  of  thanksgiving  that 
e  "had  never  refused  to  assist  his 
kinsmen  in  distress  ;'*  a  piece  of  self- 
gratulation  he  might  have  sworn  to 
with  a  clear  conscience* 

If  the  discipline  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital*  and  the  subsequent  expe- 
rience of  a  charity  school,  produced  in 
my  grandfather  a  premature  ossifica- 
tion of  the  heart,  in  all  that  related  to 
any  other  numer^  than  that  express- 
ed by  the  integral  quantity  or  unit — 
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number  one,  he  used  to  say  invariably, 
was  the  Jirst  law  of  nature — it  no  less 
gave  a  fine  edge  to  an  intellect  natur- 
ally dull  and  obtuse,  and  quickened  a 
little  leaden  eye  into  all  the  liveliness 
of  precocious  avarice.  He  wrote  a  good 
hand,  ciphered  tolerably,  and  his  holi- 
days, when  he  had  them,  were  spent  at 
an  auction  room,  the  weighhouse,  or, 
w  hat  he  liked  better  than  both,  a  sheriff's 
sale.  His  earliest  occupation  was  as 
"inventory-man,"  and  when  a  decease 
or  a  distress  was  in  the  wind,  Littie  Joey, 
for  Juey,  gentlemen,  was  my  grand- 
father's name,  flitted  here  and  there* 
with  the  animation  of  a  grasshopper, 
an  ink-horn  pendant  from  his  button- 
hole, and  a  quill  projecting  behind  Iiis 
right  ear,  the  impersonification  to  the 
life  of  an  embryo  pettifogger.  He  was 
fiuthful  to  an  excess,  in  all  instances 
wherein  there  was  no  safe  opportunity 
to  cheat  on  his  own  account,  and  had  a 
good  word  for  everybody,  except  where 
he  knew  a  bad  one  would  serve  hie 
turn.  Subservient  and  sycophantic,  but 
withal  as  vindictive  as  a  tiger,  he  never 
showed  his  teeth  but  when  he  knew 
he  could  bite,  nor  ever  bit  without 
being  sure  of  bringing  awav  the  piece 
— at  the  same  time  he  could  take  cold 
potatoes,  buttons,  half- pence,  or  kicks* 
of  which  last  he  had  in  his  youth  an 
abundant  variety,  without  any  osten- 
sible emotion,  reserving  for  himself 
his  right  to  settie  the  account  with 
mankind,  when  he  should  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  strike  a  balance  in  his  own 
favour. 

Strange  enough  that  one  who  stood 
with  his  fellow  men  in  such  a  position* 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  thej 
feared  or  hated  him  most,  should  be« 
come  a  rising  and  a  prosperous  man  ; 
but  so  it  was  with  Joey,  who  was  em- 
ployed indiscriminately  by  all  the 
rogues  who  were  anxious  to  cheat,  and 
by  the  honest  poor  devils  who  were 
afraid  of  being  cheated.  Nothing 
presented  itself  amiss  to  my  grand- 
father that  smacked  of  money-mak- 
ing :  rebellion  itself  became  palatable 
to  him  ;  for,  although  he  declined  the 
honour  of  fighting  the  royal  forces 
in  the  capacity  of  general  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  he  jumped  at  the 
offer  of  being  cashier  and  treasurer  of 
a  district,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  out- 
break ran  away  to  Dublin  with  his 
military  chest,  to  which  he  contrived 
to  unite  a  Tery  handsome  sum  in  tha 
nature  of  blood- money,  by  giving  in- 
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fonnation  to  the  Government  of  the 
whereaboutf  of  his  old  colleagues  in 
the  insurrection,  by  which  timely  as- 
sistsnce,  soTeriU  of  the  *'  generals^*' 
whoy  to  do  them  justice,  were  as 
cowardly  in  the  field  as  their  treasurer 
was  faithless  in  the  cabinet,  were,  after 
leading  their  unhappy  followers  to  de- 
feat and  death,  conducted  to  the  gal- 
lows, being  pulled  out  by  the  tail  from 
the  pig-sties  in  which  they  had  con- 
cealed themselves,  or  extracted  with 
pitchforks  from  beneath  greater  dung* 
hills  than  themselves. 

When  the  rebellion  was  extinguish- 
ed, and  all  hostile  operations,  as  well 
aa  the  greater  number  of  the  '^  gene- 
rals," suspended,  my  grandfather  made 
his  appearance  once  more  in  the 
country,  in  the  novel  character  of 
captain  of  a  yeomanry  corps,  in  which 
distinguished  arm  of  the  service,  it  is 
incredible  the  number  of  sides  of  salt 
beef  and  flitches  of  bacon  he  succeeded 
in  capturing,  and  the  multitudes  of 
turkey-cocks,  geese,  ducks,  and  fine 
peasantry  he  put  to  the  sword.  Per* 
haps  no  other  country  in  the  world  can 
match  Ireland  in  the  concentration, 
(which,  begging  your  pardon.  Mistress 
Martineau,  is  the  antagonist  expres- 
sion to  division  of  labour)  in  one  and 
the  same  individual :  my  grandfather, 
in  addition  to  his  military  avocations 
In  the  yeomanry,  as  aforesaid,  united 
In  his  own  proper  person  the  varloup 
and  apparently  incompatible  functionp 
of  sub-agent  to  an  absentee  proprietor, 
collector  of  county  cess  for  the  barony, 
lay  impropriator,  hotel-keeper,  gram 
merchant,  miller,  master  extraordinary 
in  Chancery,  and  ''  land-shark."  The 
last  occupation  he  pursued  with  extra* 
ordinary  energy  and  success — he  would 
hid  for  any  quantity  of  arable,  town* 
parit  pasture,  or  turbary,  over  the  head 
of  the  occupying  tenant,  without  re- 
morse, and,  as  he  was  known  to  be 
aolvent,  usually  commanded  a  prefe- 
rence. If,  however,  the  landlord 
happened  to  .be  a  humane  man«  or 
demurred  at  taming  out  an  old  occn- 
pier,  my  grandfather  would  tempt  his 
avarioe  6y  tiie  offer  to  take  it  as  yearly 
tenant,  at  fifty  per  cent  above  the  pre- 
sent rent,  ana  at  the  year*s  end  would 
threaten  to  throw  it  up  if  be  did  not 
get  an  abatement  to  something  less 
than  any  other  solvent  tenant  would 
gire  i  so  that  at  last  he  beeame  lewee 
of  a  whole  country  iide t  and  by  the 
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pulsion  of  poor  tenantry,  contributed 
more  to  emigration  in  his  time,  than 
the  Canada  Land  Company,  or  the 
Australian  Commissioners.  To  ''cap 
the  climax,"  my  grandfather  united 
his  fortunes  to  those  of  a  lady  in  the 
next  county  town,  who  had  acquired 
a  reputation  for  amiability,  beauty, 
virtue,  and,  what  weighed  not  a  little 
in  my  grandfather*s  estimation,  fortune, 
without  any  real  pretensions  to  these 
very  desirable  qualifications,  by  the 
simple  operation  of  keeping  her  car- 
riage. Nature  had  been  by  no  means 
bountiful  to  her— fortune  had  gone 
rather  agdnst  her-^but  with  a  stroke 
of  genius  peculiar  to  her  sex,  and  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  people  among 
whom  she  lived,  she  bololy  attempted, 
and  attempted  with  success,  to  retrieve 
her  ground  by  the  daring  stroke  of  set- 
ting up  a  oarriage.  A  few  paternal 
acres  afforded  her  the  means  of  feed- 
ing a  couple  of  half-bred  oalUoi  for 
the  purpose  of  propelling  a  genteel 
yellow  posUchaise,  which  was  driven 
by  an  active  postilion,  in  a  frieze 
jacket  and  bucasluns,  the  only  male 
attendant  she  possessed<-«a  little  girl 
who  served  for  her  food  and  clothes, 
being  her  sole  household  domestic. 
In  all  that  related  to  appearances,  my 
grandmother  that  was  to  be,  was  soni- 
pulous  to  an  excesa— her  hall  door 
was  painted  once  every  year,  and 
evenr  year  of  a  new  colour*^  her 
windoW'Curtains  were  of  the  best 
flowered  moreen,  and  her  neat  mnf- 
lin  blinds  were  taken  down  and  re- 
newed ewerj  Monday  morning.  She 
dined  on  half  a  salt  herring  and  pota- 
toes, or  a  sausage  made  with  her  own 
hands,  and  laid  out  every  penny  at  her 
disposal  on  her  carriage,  ner  carriage 
horses,  and  her  carriage  drees -^no 
living  soul  ever  darkened  her  door  as  a 
visitant.  But  what  of  that  ?  not  an  aa- 
piring  young  maiden  in  the  plaee  who 
was  not  ambitious  of  riding,even  by  in- 
▼itatioD»  in  a  earrisge^  ontil  the  happy 
opportunity  might  arriva  whan  Mie 
would  ride  in  acarriagaofberown. 
The  mothers  were  delighted  to  have 
a  carriage  drawn  up  at  their  doors, 
and  the  father  fatigued  tbrir  wives 
aod  daughters  with  iojunctioos  to  oon- 
etliate  soch  a  ver^  fine  wOQian,  unex- 
ceptionable acquamtancot  geedfiumly, 
f'  who  kept  her  carriage." 

Kobedy  hated  her  btttlba  poart  §9d 
nobody  earei  who  tfaa  poor  batej  the 
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must  be  a  charitable  woman  no  doubt, 
for  "  she  kept  her  carriage  " — rich, 
for  '*  she  kept  her  carriage" — virtu- 
ous, for  she  came  to  church  every  fine 
Sunday,  and  drove  away  in  "her  car- 
riage." 

In  short,  the  halt  was  well  chosen 
and  dexterously  played.  The  car- 
riage, set  up  in  a  fit  of  poverty  and 
vanity,  became  in  time  to  be  looked 
upon  as  annndubitablo  proof  of  riches 
and  respectability,  and  the  meanness 
that  enabled  the  owner  to  maintain  it 
was  not  known,  because,  unlike  the 
carriage,  it  was  not  seen ;  so  that 
when  my  grandfather  swallowed  the 
hook  and  proposed  for  the  lady,  the 
wonder  of  the  whole  country  town 
and  the  whole  country  side  was,  not 
that  my  grandfather  took  her,  but 
that  she  took  htm  f 

The  last  act  of  my  grandmother's 
maiden  existence  was  worthy  of  her 
character  and  talents.  She  had  taken 
in  the  old  hunks,  but  was  determined 
that  nobody  but  himself  should  know 
it ;  accordingly,  having  dressed  for 
church  in  a  bridal  costume  of  great 
splendour,  she  went  out  to  the  rear  of 
her  prembes,  and  set  fire  with  her  own 
hand  to  a  pile  of  matrasses,  old  chairs, 
tables,  and  the  whole  irremoveable 
trumpery  of  her  establishment, — her 
flowered  moreen  curtains  and  muslin 
blinds  were  packed  up  with  two  band- 
boxes and  an  imperial,  containing  the 
whole  of  her  personal  paraphernalia, 
and  placed  behind  her  carriage,  into 
which  she  inserted  herself,  having  the 
street-door  key  in  her  pocket,  and  in 
this  order  proceeded  to  bo  married. 
When  the  ceremony  was  completed,  my 
new  grandmother  drove  h  ome  with  Joey 
for  the  last  time  of  driving  *'  in  her 
carriage,"  the  vehicle,  horses,  and  har- 
ness, having  been  disposed  of  a  fort- 
night before,  the  proceeds  being  con- 
verted into  the  bridal  costume  afore- 
said, which,  together  with  the  two 
band-boxes,  the  imperial,  the  flowered 
moreen  window-curtains,  and  muslin 
blinds,  comprised,  as  Joey  too  soon  dis- 
covered, the  whole  amount  of  my 
grandmother's  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty, goods,  chattels,  and  assets  ;  or, 
as  a  modem  Joey  of  no  mean  celebrity, 
*'  him  of  Kilkenny,"  would  elegantly 
term  it,  "  her  totUe,** 

However  deeply  my  grandfather 
felt  his  pecuniary  deficit,  he  was  wise 
enough  to  keep  his  vexation  to  him- 


self, and  became  not  a  little  recon-* 
ciled,  after  the  first  burst  of  disappoint- 
ment, to  find  that  his  helpmate  was 
as  mean,  hypocritical,  stingy,  tricky, 
and  as  contemptible  as  himself. — 
They  worked  together  like  lock  and 
key,  and  were  in  the  fair  way  to 
amass  a  very  considerable  fortune, 
being,  in  process  of  time,  congratula-* 
ted  by  each  other, — for  they  had  nei- 
ther neighbours,  friends,  nor  acquaints 
ances  to  wbh  them  joy, — in  the  pos- 
session of  two  fine  boys  to  inherit  the 
fruits  of  their  joint  stinginess  and  ra- 
pacity. This,  probably,  the  young 
gentlemen  might,  in  the  fulness  of 
years,  have  arrived  at,  but  for  a  slight 
accident  which  happened  to  one  of 
them,  whereby  the  prosperous  cur- 
rent of  our  family  was  totally  chan- 
ged, and  their  fair  prospect  of  arriving 
at  worldly  distinction  clouded  for 
ever.  To  say  that  my  grandfather  was 
disliked,  would  be  to  say  nothing  ;  be 
was  hated,  gentlemen,  with  a  hate  sur- 
passing the  hate  of  woman .  But  per- 
haps you  may  form  a  better  idea  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held, 
by  a  billet-doux  found  under  his  hall- 
door,  and  which  to  this  day  is  inde> 
libly  impressed  on  my  memory.  The 
superscription  ran  thus — *'  To  Bloody 
old  Joe,"  and  the  contents  as  follow : 
**  Take  notis,  your  grave  is  dig,  an* 
get  cofen  for  yerSBLF — Joey  tou  are 
DEAD  an'  berrid  this  nite  week.  So 
MO  more  at  prisent. 

Capten  Rock." 
This  polite  intimation  was  accom- 
panied with  sundry  hieroglyphics,  in 
which  Champollion  would  probably 
discover  some  lines  indicative  of  the 
coffin  which  my  grandfather  was  in- 
vited to  prepare,  as  well  as  certain 
characters  emblematic  of  a  death's 
head  and  cross-bones,  to  which  condi- 
tion it  was  the  evident  intention  of  the 
writer  to  reduce  the  cranium  and  fe- 
mora of  the  poor  unfortunate  "  land- 
shark."  Any  doubt  that  might  have 
remained  of  the  sincerity  of  Captain 
Rock*s  intentions  was  dispelled  by  an 
apparition  visible  before  the  door  next 
morning,  in  the  shape  of  a  newly  dug 
grave,  wherein  reposed  a  dead  dog,  as 
'Mocum  tenens"  of  the  intended  per- 
manent tenant,  the  devoted  Joey  afore- 
said. Now,  all  these  manifestations 
of  Captain  Rock,  Joey  treated  with 
some  degree  of  contempt  which  was 
by  no  means  justified  in  the  issue ;  bnt 
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as  vaj  grandfather  was  in  the  habit  of  and  swamps  like  a  hunted  leveret,  and 

receiving  a  notification  to  prepare  his  how  at  last,  when  his  JittJe  horse  had 

coffin  at  least  once  every  quarter,  or  spent  all  its   force  and    came    down 

four  times  per  annum,  which  prepar-  upon  its  knees,  he  awaited  his  pur- 

ation  would  have   put  him  to  great  suers    manfully,    and    demanded    to 

unnecessary  expense,  besides  leaving  know  *'  what  injury  he  had  ever  done 

the  second-hand  coffins  on  his  hands,  them  ?**  how,  after  loudly  recommend- 

Joey,  wisely  considering  that  ho  could  ing  several  times  his  soul  to  God,  he 

die  like  other  gentlemen  but  once  in  stood  before  his  prostrate  favourite 

hU  iife,    postponed    indefinitely   the  and  fought  hardly  for  his  life,   and 

manufacture  of  his  wooden  surtout,  how  at  last  (for  all  this  came  ojut  upon 

and,  in  the  full  confidence  of  finding  no  the  trial  of  his  assassins)  his  skull  was 

immediate  occasion  for  it,  confined  his  dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  his 

defensive  operations  to  the  purchase  of  murderers  returned  to  refresh  them- 

a  large  quantity  of  hand-grenades  for  selves  at  the  cabin  whose  inmates  a 

bouse  use,  and  a  brace  of  double-bar-  few  hours  before  had  tasted,  and  pray- 

reiled  pistols,  which  he  carried  con-  ed  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon,  his 

tSDually  about  his  person.  My  grand-  benevolence. 

father,  as  I  told  you»  gentlemen,  had  The  unfortunate  old  man,  returning 

two  sons,  the  eldest  an  humble,  pious,  home  the  following  day  with  the  man- 

and  sincere  young  man,  who  rather  gled  remains  of  his  hapless  son,  thus 

chose  to  spend  his  time  idly  than  to  vicariously  butchered  for  his  father's 

follow  at  his    father's  heels  in  the  sins,  found  his  house,  his  stack-yard, 

eareer  of  desperate  rapacity  that  cha-  and  his  offices,  in  fiames — all  that  he 

racterized  the  old  gentleman ;  he  was  had  amassed  for  a  series  of  years  from 

gpood  to  the  poor,  humane  and  gene-  out  the  subsistence  of  the  widow  and 

rons,  which  I  only  mention  to  show  the  orphan — all  that  ho  had  grubbed 

that  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  been  together  under  the  pressure  of  popular 

poor  himself — his  only  extravagance  hatred  and  amid  the  muttered  curses 

was  the  indulgence  of  a  pony  to  carry  of  his  fellow-men — his    dearly-loved 

him  to  the  neighbouri  jg  hills  on  an  strong-box,  with  its  treasures  of  gold 

occasional  snipe-shooting  excursion,  and  silver,  its  sheaves  of  banknote?. 

You  may  judge,  then,  of  the  surprise  itstitle-deeds,  mortgages,  bonds,  judg>< 

and  horror  of  his  parents,  who  loved  ments,  promissory-notes,  acknowledg- 

him,  to  do  them  justice,  next  to  their  ments,  I  O  U*s — all,  all  involved  in 

strong-box,  on  having  the  intelligence  one  hopeless  and  unpitied  confiagra- 

conveyed  to  them  about  nine  o'clock  tion  I 

at  night,  that  their  brave  son  lay  but-  The  whole  country  side  gathered 

ehered  among  the  hills,  having  been  round  about  the  flames,  and,  although 

fairly  hunted  to  death  by  a  band  of  they  refrained  from  openly  insulting 

hired  assassins,  who  had  lain  in  am-  the  man  upon  whose  grey  head  such 

buscade  for  his  father  a  whole  weekj,  an  avalanche  of  sorrow  had  descend- 

and,  failing  to  destroy  him,  had  pur-  ed,  it  was  but  too  plain,  from  their  re- 

snedhisinnocent  son  to  the  mountains,  fusal  to  lend  a  hand,  and  from  their 

and  slaked  their  murderous  thirsti-  listless  complacency,  that  they  regard- 

ness  in  his  blood.     I  recollect,  as  it  ed  the  fire  and  the  murder  as  judg. 

were  yesterday,  the  thrill  that  ran  to  ments  from  Heaven  upon  a  man  who 

the  tip  of  every  hair  upon  my  boyish  had  spared  no  pains  to  call  them  down 

head,  and  the  jangling  of  every  nerve  upon  his  devoted  head, 

within  my  frame,  when  my  father  re-  From  this  day  to  the  day  of  his 

lated  the  minutiss  of  this  worse  than  death,  which  was  not  long  deferred, 

cannibal  atrocity, — how  the  youth  was    the  old  man  never  raised  his  head  ; 

pursuing  his  innocent  sport  upon  the  he  looked  upon  himself  as  the  mur- 
hills,  how  that  he  had  called  at  a  cabin  derer  of  his  child,  and  knew  but  too 
with  a  bottle  of  wine  which  he  had  well  that  to  his  cruel  rapacity  was 
parloiiied  from  his  father's  cellar  solely  to  be  ascribed  the  horrible  re- 
(pions  theft !),  for  a  poor  woman  near  venge  which  prompted  the  murder  of 
her  down-lying ;  how  that  a  group  of  an  innocent  youth,  from  no  other  mo- 
fellows  fired  several  shots  at  him,  how  tive,  as  the  approver  swore,  while  a 
that  he  pushed  his  little  pony  to  its  thrill  of  horror  and  a  deep  'groan  of 
utmost  speed,  how  theassassins  winded  lamentation  over  human  nature  per« 
and  doubled  him  through  the  mosses  vaded  the  crowded  coart»  than  because 
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tbej  had  waited  a  week  and  couldn't 
catch  the  ould  one.*  Alas!  alas  I  for 
the  nation  wherein  such  innocent 
blood  is  thus  savagely  shed  I  Alas ! 
for  the  accursed  tbirst  of  gold  that 
provokes  a  horror  of  horrors  like  this ! 
And  when  we  see  the  bones  of  the 
hired  assassins  (for  this  task  the  re- 
ward was  one  quart  of  whisky  each) 
creaking  and  rattling  in  the  chill  De- 
cember blast,  let  us  never  forget  that 
the  greedy  wretch  on  whose  kiadred 
this  murder  was  committed  was  no 
better  than  an  assassin  of  another 
sort.  Little  did  he  think,  when  he 
hounded  out  the  helpless  victims  of 


his  sordid  avarice  from  their  cabin  and 
their  patch  of  land,  reckless  whether 
death  might  not  overtake  their  hun- 
gry, houseless  heads — ah  I  little  did 
he  know  that  the  murky  night  gather- 
ed men  together  to  bmd  themselvea 
with  an  oath,  and  to  cement  it  with 
their  blood,  that  hit  blood  should  make 
all  even.  Surely,  surely  the  whirligig 
of  time  brings  about  its  revenges. 

"  And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 
There  never  yet  was  human  power 
That  can  resist,  if  unforgiven, 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong." 


FASCICULUS  THE  THIKD. 

"  Hoooun  like  theie  have  all  my  toils  repaid. 
My  liege— and  Futboa— hare*i  •uoecti  to  trade*' 

Bomboitu  FWriOMO. 

Of  all  the  learned  professions,  re-    as  a  singed  cat  to  learn  merely  hU 
commend  me  to  that  of  a  Cabinet-     rudiments. 


maker — the  very  name  has  something 
of  the  grandiloquent  about  it— Cabi- 
net— -Cabinet Cabinet-maker  ;   as 

Cabinets  go  now-a^days,  to  be  sure. 


Take  another  learned  profession*- 
the  lawyer,  for  instance — what  does 
my  friend,  Tom  Smith,  the  insolvent 
court  attorney,  say  about  them  ?  *'  You 


the  trade  must  be  very  much  on  the  see  me  here,'*  says  Tom,  "  I  never 

decline,  for  such  an  article  as  we  see  give  a  guinea  to  none  of  vour  young 

for  sale  in  the  shops,  God  knows — a  snobs ;  no,  sir,  a  lawyer,  take  mj  word 

poor,  vamped-up,  unseasoned,  veneer-  for*t,  never  has  any  thing  inside  bis 

ed  concern,  not  fit  for but  never  head  till  the  outside  s  as  smooth  as  the 

mind,  any  thing  will  sell  if  you  only  palm  of  my   hand — they*re  always 

pay  **  the  duffers.**    Well,  gentlemen,  green  till  they  Ve  grey — under  sixty  I 

to  this  learned  profession  was  my  im-  look  upon  them  as  infants  in  law,  their 

mediate  progenitor  indentured,  after  up-hill  work  ceases  only  at  the  decline 

the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Joev  em-  of  life,  and  they  attain  to  their  grand 

pire,  of  which  I  defy  Gibbon  himself  climacteric  and  grand   practice    to- 

to  give  you  a  better  account,  and,  ao«  gether ;  in  short,  sir,  no  man  is  a  sound 

cordiogly,  served  his  seven  years  after  lawyer  if  not  quite  battered  out,  like 

the  usual  approved  fashion  of  appren«  a  medlar — never  ripe  till  rotten  !*'  My 

ticeships,  which  condemns  a  poor  devil  father  then,  let  me  tell  you,  served  bis 

to  no  less  a  servitude,  for  the  purpose  apprenticeship  and  married  the  day  af- 

of  learning  the  art  and  mystery  of  lay-  ter  he  got  his  indentures,  the  very  nest 

ing  a  trowel-fiill  of  mortar  on  a  wall  day,  and  took  no  little  credit  to  him- 

and  sticking  a  brick  in  it  1    Your  doc-  self  for  having  waited  a  day,  for  he  was 

tor  and  your  lawyer  get  "  finished  **  in  love  with  my  mother,  and  thought 

as  they  term  it,  in  four  years — but  he  could  never  be  soon  enough  soused 

your  brick-layer  dares  not  flourish  an  into  matrimony— just  as  a  country  fel- 

independent  trowel  short  of  seven  I  low  in  the  dog  days  plumps  over  head 

Such  is  the  value  of  human  life,  gen-  and  ears  into  a  fish-pood,  and  thinks 

tlemen,  which  it  is  the  prevailing  cant  of  nothing  but  floundering  about,  till 

to  deplore  as  if  it  were  an  auction  by  he  flnds  himself  stuck  in  the  mud  I 

inch  of  candle,  whereas  you  see  plainly  My  mother,  gentlemen,  was  of  a  highly 

that  a  man  must  have  as  many  lives  respectable  family — of  course,  that's 


*  The  traveller  in  the  ooonty  of  Limerick  may  stiU  behold,  on  the  hiU'^Mie  dmt  jhp 
village  of  Newcastle,  the  smouldering  walls  of  the  boned  maasiea,  with  whteh  liif 
incidents  above  reUted— too  true,  alas  for  humanity  I«»«re  inseparaUy  eoimeeted* 
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neither  here  nor  else  where»  bat  she  was 
of  a  tip-top  famiij — not  that  I  mind 
familj  a  snuff— the  Snakes  of  Galway» 
she  was  a  Snake  of  Gaiway^-you  can*t 
but  have  heard  of  the  Snakes  of  Gal- 
iraj — of  course)  blood  is  blood — not 
that  it  matters,  but  the  man  who  sets 
up  a  family  above  the  Snakes  of  Gal- 
iiray— not  that  it  is  a  thing  to  quarrel 
about — let  him  settle  his  affairs,  that's 
all  I  Of  coarse^  mj  mother  had  no 
money — ^nobody  ever  heard  of  the 
Soakes  of  Galway  demeaning  them- 
selves with  money— she  had  her  pride 
and  her  blood,  and  nobody  ever  heard 
of  a  Snake  of  Galway  who  did  not 
possess  a  sickening  dose  of  both  !--i 
Well>  my  poor  father  was  a  dashing 
yooog  feUo  Wt  proud  of  his  wife,  proud 
of  his  family,  though,  for  my  part,  I 
never  think  about  family  myself — 
proud  of  his  skill  in  the  ornamental 
part  of  his  profession— for  you  are  not 
to  suppose  my  iather  a  sofa-cush- 
ioner  or  chair -bottomer — ^no  such 
thing,  my  father  was  versed  in  the 
poetry  of  cabinet- making,  he  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  Grinlinff 
Gibbons  in  mahogany,  and  would 
carve  you  out  a*'  Diana  and  Actseon,'* 
or  the  *'  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,"  in  a 

style  that but  you  have  only  to  go 

to  Powersconrt,  Shane's  Castle,  or 
Sbelton  Abbey,  and  believe  your  own 
eyes.  Well,  sirs,  my  mother  was  ex- 
travagant to  an  excess — did  I  men- 
tion that  she  was  a  Snake  ? — I  believe  I 
did,  a  Snake  of  Galway — my  father 
worked  early  and  late  to  supply  her 
extravagance,  and  was  getting  on  in 
the  world  in  the  teeth  of  all  his  wife's 
endeavonrs  to  the  contrary,  just  as  the 
nation,  gentlemen,  keeps  its  nose  above 
water  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  our 
inestimable  government  to  sink  it  to 
the  bottom — when,  as  the  devil  would 
have  it,  my  father,  by  some  sinister 
accident,  was  made  a  common  council- 
man, and  from  that  hour  to  this,  his 
wife  and  family  got  no  good  of  him. 
Nothing  now  went  down  with  the  poor 
fellow  but  guilds,  and  boards,  and 
snb- committees — freeman  by  birth, 
and  freeman  by  grace  especial,  he  was 
10  much  absorbed  in  his  public  voca- 
tion, that  he  altogether  forgot  himself 
as  a  private  individual ;  he  must  turn 
{political  economist,  too,  and  in  a  little 
time  arrived  at  the  sources  of  national 
wealth,  and  at  the  bottom  of  his  privy 
pune,  by  one  and  tbe  same  conclusion, 
ocarcely  had.  he  mastered  the  true 
theory  of  ront,  whan  our  landlord  put 
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in  a  distressi  and  just  as  he  had  com- 
pleted a  new  sophism  against  the  Corn 
Laws,  his  wife  and  children  found 
themselves  without  a  bit  of  bread*  In 
this  dilemma,  my  father  adopted  a 
ver^  magnanimous  course  of  conduct, 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended to  cabinet-makers  and  other 
great  men  in  similar  circumstances-^ 
instead  of  working  double  tides,  sav- 
ing his  money,  and  declining  politics, 
by  which  means  he  would  have  been  ail 
right  in  a  very  little  time,  he  adopt- 
ed the  prudent  resolution  of  taking 
himself  out  of  this  sublunary  sphere 
by  the  simple  operation  of  poison. 
Well,  Doctor  Snoaker,  my  father  poi- 
soned  himself — and  I  give  you  leave 
to  guess  whether  the  toxicological 
agent  he  employed  for  the  purpose  was 
a  mineral,  a  vegetable,  ot  an  animal 
poison — liquidt  solids  or  gaseous-^ 
received  into  the  general  circula- 
tion by  the  cutaneous  absorbents,  h 
la  Cleopatra,  or  introduced  into  the 
stomach  through  the  cesophagus,  ^ 
la  every  body  else; — perhaps  you 
think  he  died  convulsively  from  the 
operation  of  prussic  acid,  or  expired 
comatose  from  the  narcotic  agency 
of  opium,  hemlock,  or  belladonna— 
you  can't  guess.  Well,  I  daresay 
OrflLi  or  Christison,  who  know  more 
of  the  subject  than  yourself,  (no  of- 
fence, doctor,)  wouldn't  think  of  it, 
if  they  hammered  at  nothing  else 
through  a  winter  course  of  lectures. 
The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is  then, 
the  poison  my  father  employed  to 
carry  him  to  the  other  world.^  poi- 
son, let  me  tell  you,  the  most  fashion- 
able of  its  day — was  simply  an  admix- 
ture of  alcohol,  twenty- five  degrees 
overproof,  by  Syke's  hydrometer, 
(commonly  called  Cork  malt),  with 
an  equal  weicht  of  water  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  212°  Fahrenheit,  to  which 
was  added  two  drachms  of  the  crys- 
taline  ingredient  of  the  sugar- cane 
in  powder,  and  the  whole  composition^ 
under  the  familiar  appellation  of  whis- 
ky-punch,  imbibed  ad  libitum,  in  a  ra- 
pid succession  of  brimming  goblets, 
screeching  hot ! 

Tbe  diagnosis  or  table  of  symptoms 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  this 
poison,  observes  tbe  following  order : 
— ^vermilion  nose,  ferret  eyes,  leuco- 
phlegmatic  face,  dirty  shirt,  shock- 
ing bad  hat,  pinch-faced  wife,  ragged 
bratsy  pawnbroker,  bailiff*  jail,  des- 
pondency, deliriiam  trememii  and — 
death  J    I  b^  y«a  to  correct  me  if 
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jou  think  me  wrongs.  Doctor  Snoaker, 
but  this  was  exactly  the  course  the 
poison  took  in  my  fathers  constitu- 
tion ;  and,  by  these  successive  grada- 
tions, conducted  him  to  his  grave  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-three,  leaving 
bis  troubles,  a  wife  and  four  small 
children,  behind  him.  The  funeral 
was  strictly  private,  for  three  rea- 
sons— first,  because  my  mother  wished 
it ;  secondly^  because  we  had  no 
friends;  and,  thirdly  and  lastly,  be^ 
cause  we  had  no  money.  In  the  whole 
range  of  the  shady  side  of  human  ex- 
istence, which  I  delight  to  study,  be- 
cause I  live  on  the  shady  side  of  life 
myself,  there  is  no  spectacle  so  touch- 
ing as  that  of  the  remains  of  a  poor 
man  on  the  way  to  their  last  resting- 
place.  It  is  not  alone  that  my  eye  is 
arrcbted  by  the  miserable  cavalcade, 
it  is  the  picture  of  domestic  bereave- 
ment that  presses  upon,  and  fills  the 
imagination.  I  mourn  not  for  the 
dead  thus  rudely  huddled  to  the  grave, 
for  **  they  rest  from  their  labours, 
and  their  works  do  follow  them :  *'  I 
lament  with  the  survivor  drooping 
beside  the  desolate  hearth — ^the  be- 
reaved wife — the  fond  husband — the 
good  parent — the  dutiful  child,  in 
whose  heart  of  hearts  the  memory  of 
that  perishable  clay  is  for  ever  en- 
shrined. It  is  not  that  there  I  see 
conveyed  away  to  kindred  dust  the 
staff  of  the  father's  age,  or  the  joy  of  a 
mother's  hope — the  provider  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan — the  fond  par- 
taker of  domestic  sorrow — the  gentle 
solace  of  a  poor  man's  toil — ^no — no — 
there  is  more  gone  with  the  dead,  for 
ever  gone  I — the  tender  recollection 
of  divided  joys,  the  sweet  remem- 
brance of  sympathy  in  sorrow,  afiec- 
tions  never  to  blossom  again  on  this 
side  the  grave  I 

These  losses  I  mourn,  for  that  they 
are  human — for  that  they  are  mine 
own.  I  lament  over  the  dead  with 
the  living.  He  is  gone — myfriend-^ 
my  brother  I 

Flow,  generous  drops,  flow  on  I  nor 
let  a  blush  mantle  upon  the  cheek 
whereon  they  fall,  or,  if  bitterness 
mingle  with  thy  tears,  may  it  never 
be  the  bitterness  of  mine  that  the 
barren  wish,  and  the  vain  compas- 
sionate tear,  make  all  the  bounty  it  is 
thine  to  bestow!  An  impoverished 
country  exhibits  this  sad  finale  in  the 
greatest  variety ;  and  accordingly  if 
you  had  happened  any  of  you,  to  be 
standing  at  the  gate  of  Bully's  acre 


near  Kilmainham,  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon in  May,  thirty  years  ago,  you 
might  have  observed,  among  other 
exhibitions  of  the  sort,  four  drunken 
scoundrels  in  rags  that  had  once  be- 
longed to  suits  of  black,  huddling 
along  a  coffin  of  rough  elm,  naked, 
upon  their  shoulders.  You  are  not 
to  suppose  that  they  walked  soberly 
and  with  decency  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases.  On  the  contrary,  they  floun- 
dered along,  carrying  their  burden,  en 
echeUon,  and  giving  it  a  couple  of 
bumps  against  the  gate-posts  as  they 
entered  the  burial-ground.  Behind 
tottered  an  old  gentleman  with  a  spade 
and  shovel,  and  a  weeping  boy  hold- 
ing a  little  girl  by  the  band,  closed  the 
procession.  Arrived  at  the  ground, 
the  old  gentleman  proceeded  to  scrape 
a  hole,  for  as  to  digging  a  grave  that 
piece  of  extravagance  is  never  thought 
of  at  Bully's  acre,  while  the  drunken 
bearers  (produced  from  their  rags  a 
bottle  of  whisky  each,  the  sole  remu- 
neration they  had  received  or  expect- 
ed for  their  services.  When  the  hole 
had  been  scraped,  just  deep  enough 
to  bold  the  coffin,  two  of  the  drunken 
bearers  seized  upon  it  by  pieces  of 
pack  cord  which  protruded  through 
perforations  at  either  extremity,  and 
with  many  bumps  and  kicks  succeed- 
ed in  getting  it  into  the  hole ;  a  little 
earth  was  then  scattered  over  by  the 
old  gentleman,  one  end  being  pur- 
posely left  uncovered,  in  order  that 
the  public  might  see  there  was  a  cof- 
fin, and  that  they  might  not  duturb 
it  for  a  fortnight  at  least.  This  cere- 
mony being  concluded,  there  remained 
nothing  further  than  to  recompense 
the  old  gentleman,  which  I  did  by 
untying  the  corner  of  my  pocket 
handkerchief,  and  producing  a  shil- 
ling secured  therein  for  this  last  me- 
lancholy service.  Thus  ended  the 
funeral  of  a  cabinet-maker  and  com- 
mon councilman,  who  understood  the 
sources  of  national  wealth,  had  mas- 
tered the  true  theory  of  rent,  and 
could  argue  Peyronnet  Thompson  him- 
self upon  the  Com  Laws. 

Not  to  keep  you  longer  engaged 
with  ray  ancestors, — I  was  born  on 
the  19th  day  of  August  (old  style), 

in  the  year  .      I  perceive  you 

are  glad  I  am  coming  to  myself  at 
last,  and  I  dare  say  you  wish,  un- 
gratefuf  dogs  that  ye  are,  that  I  had 
been  bom  before  my  father  and 
grandfather,  by  which  inversion  of 
the  order  of  nature  you  would  have 
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had  me  married  by  this  time^  to  my 
second  wife  at  least.  This  is  all  the 
thanks  I  get  for  leaving  out  the  his- 
sory  of  my  aunt  Bridget,  who  eloped 
with  Teague  Dnffy,  the  French  dan- 
cing-master: her  adTentures  would 
furnish  materials  for  three  fashionable 
DOTela — as  fashionable  novels  go — 
plot*  dialogne,  and  catastrophe^  and 
which  any  antobiographer  alive,  ex- 
cept myself,  would  make  a  right  good 
liTlng  of  I  I  omit  Bridget  with  the 
less  regretj  as  she  disgraced  the  family 
by  demeaning  herself  with  Teague 
Duffy, — and  so  I  was  going  to  say, 
I  was  ushered  into  public  life  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  August  (old 
style),  at  twenty-two  minutes  past 
eight  in  the  morning,  in  the  year 
■  I  perceive  you  are  somewhat 

impatient,  gentlemen,  but  what  would 
you  have  me  to  do— take  precedence 
of  my  lawful  father  and  grandfather, 
and  break  through  the  settled  prece- 
dents of  a  thousand  autobiographies — 
excuse  me,  gentlemen,  if  you  please-* 
■^  after  your  ladyship,'*  as  Prince  Pos- 
terity said  to  my  grandmother  1  Well, 
the  devil  a  syllable  more  of  my  auto- 
biography will  you  get  from  my  lips 
this  blessed  night — for  I  see  it  is  be- 
tween three  and  four  in  the  morning. 
Pat!  no  sngar  for  me,  I  never  take 
sugar  with  my  "  night-cap.'*  While 
Pat  is  mixing  our  grog,  gentlemen, 
we  can't  do  better  than  indulge  the 
Counseral  by  allowing  him  to  sing  a 
song: — 

TBB  COUNSEBAL'b  fcONG. 

I. 

Oeh  I  love  it  is  murder, 

1  wish  it  was  forder ; 
On  my  oath  I've  a  mind  to  get  rid  of  my 
life_ 

Vm  out  of  my  stnses, 

Beddes  my  exptoies. 
And  only  becase  I'm  In  want  of  a  wife  1 

The  widoWi  Mahoney, 

She  Was  my  cro  ney,' 
Only  her  heart  was  so  hard  and  so  sto- 
ney. 

Chorus. 
Amh !  widdy,  says  I,  stop  my  baehelor's 

trade. 
Or,  BM  rare  as  you  live,  I  will  die  an  oold 

audd. 
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II. 
This  widow  ao  aton-ey, 
Was  stout,  tall,  and  bon-ey, 
Her  husband  he  left  her  to  plough  the 
salt  Matf 
He  plumped  to  the  bottom. 
His  shiners  the  got  'em, 
So,  without  botheration,  she  lived  at  her 
aize. 
Och  I  a  beautiful  erattir. 
As  any  in  natvr. 
And  just  like  myself,  too,  hi  every  faturo. 

Chorus. 
Arrah,  widdy,  says  I,  atop  my  bachelor's 

trade, 
Or,  as  sure  as  yon  live,  I  will  die  an  onid 

maid! 

IIL 
/  teom  to  be  $eafy. 
So  trated  her  daily. 
As  sure  as  the  night  came,  with  whisky 
and  tea ; 
And  then,  in  a  noddy. 
Her  beautiful  body 
Was  stuck,  cheek  hyjowl,  in  the  front  he* 
hind  me  I 
To  finish  the  matter, 
Mick  Rooney  fiSA  fatter. 
And  for  that  very  rason  he  set  his  cap  at 
her. 

Chorus. 

Arrah,  widdy,  says  Mick,  stop  my  bache- 
lor's trade. 

Or,  as  sure  as  you  live,  I  will  die  an  ould 
maid  I 

IV. 

No  longer  they  tarried. 
But  off  to  be  married, 
As  thick  as  two  sweeps,  to  the  church  they 
were  sped ; 
When,  who  should  be  stalking. 
To  stop  their  church-walking. 
But  the  widdy's  live  husband — the  boy  that 
WOB  dead  /  /  / 
Poor  Mike  was  confounded. 
The  widdy  she  twomnded. 
The  men  picked  her  up,  and  the  women 
surrounded— 

Finale. 
So  here  I  am  left  to  my  bachelor's  trade. 
And  if  none  of  yeei  take  me,  I  die  an  ould 
maid. 
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You  tell    me^    my    dear   Eusebius,  friends  had  an  aversion^  and  the  yonth 
that  you  wish  to  deter  a  young  friend  an  unfitness.     It  arose  from  their  lay- 
from  going  to  Italy ;  and  therefore  ing  before  him  a  scheme  of  life,  it  be- 
desire  me  to  put  on  paper  some  of  ing  then  about  the  time  he  should 
those  disagreeable  incidents,  that  wheu  finish  his  coarse  at  the  university. 
I  told  them  to  you  some  years  ago,  They  dwelt  upon  the  country  Elysium 
you    thought»    if   published,    would  of  a  quiet  parsonage,  how  easy  would 
keep  many  a  tourist  of  our  comfort-  be  his  progress  through  the  university ; 
loving  age,  within  the  more  decent  but  unfortunately  they  did  not  stop 
bounds  of  our  own  counties,  or  the  there,  but  dwelt  in  much  detail  upon 
three  kingdoms;  though  I  know  not,  the  dangers,  disgusts,   horrors,   and 
but  that  if  decency  be  the  measure,  one  turmoils  of  the  several  other  profes- 
ofthe  three  maybe  omitted.  In  the  first  sions,  and  particularly  of  the  army, 
place,  Eusebius,  I  greatly  admire  your  Would   you   believe  it,    the    gentle 
simplicity  in  imagining  that  incidents  youth,  the  amiable  youth,  who  neyer 
of   difficulties,  annoyances,  or  even  had  a  hand  to  grasp  a  sword,  a  heart 
danger,  will  deterayoung  friend  from  to  shed  blood,  or  a  head  for  "  plots 
his  proposed  travel.      For,  suppose  and  stratagems**   whom  nature   had 
him  to  be  of  that  extremely  indiscreet  gifted  like  the  cat  with  domesticity, 
age  at  which  the  law  of  the  land  and  to  purr  out  his  days  of  quiet  happi- 
thinks  fit  to  make  him  his  own  master,  ness  at  a  parsonage  hearth,  with  his 
the  prospect  of  encountering  them  infant  cherub  faces  about  him,  copies 
will  naturally  so  excite  his  youthful  of  his  own  and  their  mother^s  ten- 
spirits,  his  courageous  energies,  that  derness, — this  lamb  of  men   decides 
he  will  but  bid  you  good-bye    the  upon  acting  the  tiger,  and  nothing 
sooner.      Try  the  contrary  method,  will  go  down  with  him  but  the  army, 
and  tell  him  of  all  the  pleasures  he  will  Letters  of   remonstrance    passed  in 
have  to  enjoy,  and  the  chances  are  quick  succession :  this  only  made  the 
that  none  will  be  to  his  taste,  and  he  matter  worse,  or  rather  made  it  what 
will  grow  cool.     There  is  always  a  it  was,  a  temporary  fever ;  and  in  thia 
disposition  in  youth  to  kick  manfully  state  I  was  requested  to  remonstrate 
at  every  obstacle  put  in  Its  way  ;  how.  with  him.     But  I  took  care  to  do  no 
ever  pleasant  a  toy  that  which  you  put  such  thing.    I  talked  it  over  with  him, 
in  their  way  may  have  appeared,  be-  and,  assuming  that  he  had  chosen  that 
fore  they  find  it  out  to  be  an  obstacle,  profession,  I  spoke  of  the  glory  of  it, 
then  fire  and  fury  is  in  them,  and  the  and  thence  gently  let  down  the  talk 
very  moon  looks  pale  lest  that  ob-  into  the  requisites  for  it,  and  question- 
stacle  be  kicked  in  her  very  face,  so  ed  him,  as  I  remembered  reading  that 
high  does  the  spicit  of  indignation  Socrates  did  a  youth  of  a  somewhat 
mount ;  and  if  you  repeat  this,  you  similar  ambition, 
will  surely  beget  in  them  pertinacity.  Of  course,  I  made  him  prove  himself 
which,  noiens  volenSf  will  make  a  fool  consummately  ignorant  in  all  that  re- 
ofyou,  excuse,  (dear  Eusebius,  the  per-  lated  to  war.    I  questioned  him  upon 
sonality,)  and  of  themselves  too.    You  statistics  and  politics,  and  all  the  mys- 
h  ad  better  let  them  expend  their  ill-  teries  of  strategy  generally, and  in  parti- 
timed  and  megrim-bred  desires  by  giv-  culaf  what  I  could  muster  up  or  in  vent.  I 
ing  them  the  full  scope  of  talk,  and  saw  some  considerable  shame  at  his  own 
they  will  subside  of  themselves.     Her-  ignorance,  and  the  first  interview  end- 
cules   would   never  have    made  the  ed,  after  he   had  shown  up  himself 
choice,  if  Virtue  had  not  put  the  diffl-  as  unfit  for  the  regular  army,  with  a 
culties   before    him,   and  you  know  determination  to  join  General  Evans 
Pleasure  was  sent  packing.    But  there  in  Spain.     I  reported  the  matter  to 
is  proof  in  matter  of  fact,  and,  there-  his  friends — advised  them  to  let  a  little 
fore,  I  give  you  an  example.     I  was  while  pass,  and  then  to  authorize  me 
requested  to  remonstrate  with  a  youth  to  let  him  take  his  choice.     They  did 
who  had  unaccountably,  so  his  friends  so,  and  my  next  interview  with  him 
said,  taken  a  whim,  a  fancy  to  enter  showed  that  his  fever  was  of  the  ague 
the  army,  to  which   profession  his  kind,  and  had  its  hot  and  its  cold  fits. 
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I  begftn  by  lunentii]g>  on  his  account^ 
that  General  ETans  (for  so  it  was), 
irould  return^  and  receiye  no  more  to- 
lanteers — but  that  I  had  great  satis- 
faction in  assuring  him^  that  his 
friends  bad  fully  acquiesced  in  his 
wishes,  and  that  they  would  procnre 
him  a  comtnisaion  in  our  own  army, 
and  without  doubt  he  would  soon  see 
military  serrice.  This  was  an  unex- 
pected blow  to  his  pertinacity,  for  it 
took  him  in  the  very  place  where  he 
had  prepared  no  defence.  He  looked 
the  cold  fit,  when  he  should  have  as- 
sumed the  hot,  and  stammered  out 
thanks  to  his  friends ;  but  that,  in  fact, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  join  Ge- 
neral Evans  in  his  glorious  career, 
and  of  course  he  could  not  exactly  vet 
make  up  his  mind  to  fight  on  the  other 
side.  But  he  would  think  of  it,  and 
in  a  short  time  acquaint  me  with  his 
decision.  I*  laughed  in  his  face,  ex- 
posed to  him  the  humbug  he  had  been 
practising,  perhaps  upon  himself,  and 
certainly  upon  others,  and  showed  him 
so  clearly  that  I  knew  all  the  turnings 
of  his  own  mind,  that  in  the  end  ho 
laughed  too,  and  said,  with  a  little  re- 
maining air  of  humbug,  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  better,  or  at  least  more  ho- 
nourable in  him  now,  as  the  case  stood, 
in  his  tnm  to  acquiesce  in  the  wishes 
of  his  friends,  and  that  he  therefore 
would  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  de- 
tires  to  theirs*  The  rest  is  easily 
told.  «*  Cedunt  arma  togse." 

I  will  furnish  you,  Eusebius,with  an- 
other example.  You  know  my  excellent 
friend  B.  He  was  in  life  a  practical 
philosopher,  and  many  a  delightful 
proof  of  it  will  I,  one  of  these  days, 
give  yon,  for  he  loved  to  be  open  in 
all  his  thoughts  and  actions  to  his 
friends.  Well,  then,  he  had  a  son  in 
London,  in  employment  that  brought 
him  in  a  moderate  income,  even  for 
a  single  man,  but  he  was  young,  and 
there  were  hopes  of  progressive  im- 
provement. The  youth  fell  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  the  woman  with 
whom  he  lodged — this  was  a  very  hot 
fit— and  of  this  there  is  almost  always 
sure  to  be  a  cold  fit,  but  it  comes  fre- 
quently too  late,  when  the  remedy 
taken  has  proved  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. The  g^od  father  had  ever  en- 
coaraged  candour,  and  his  children 
were  as  opeu'^bearted  and  minded  as 
be  was  himself,  so  that  the  affair  was 
aoon  communicated.  And  what,  think 
7011,  the  father  did  ?-»oppose  hia  son's 


love  I — not  he ;  he  took  a  wiser  course, 
entered  into  his  schemes,  made  .calcu- 
lations for  him,  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  of  expenses,  in  detail  the 
youth  never  thought  of,  by  the  day, 
by  the  week,  by  the  month,  by  the 
year.  And  all  this  was  done  during 
a  walk  they  took  together,  when  the 
father  said  they  might  as  well  go  and 
look  for  a  house  for  him  and  his  wife 
to  live  in.  "  Of  course,  sdd  he,  you 
must  choose  one  according  to  our  cal- 
culations ;  and  you  will  not  think  of 
entertaining,  or  even  visiting  your 
friends  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  and  1  dare- 
say you'll  be  very  happy.  Love,  my 
dear  boy,  is  every  thing,  though  it  be 
not  handsomely  lodged,'* — and  just 
then,  in  a  narrow  passage,  that  could 
neither  be  called  street,  lane,  or  ave- 
nue, the  father  suddenly  stopped  (not 
arrested  by  the  perfumed  air  of  Cu- 
pid's roses),  in  front  of  a  low  house, 
not  remarkable  for  neatness,  nor  even 
cleanliness,  but  that  the  operation 
of  the  latter  was  going  on.  For  there, 
at  the  door  was  a  laborious  mother 
washing  her  two  dirty  children,  pad- 
dling at  her  feet,  and  the  end  of  a  cra- 
dle just  peeped  in  at  the  back-ground. 
«« There,  now,  my  dear  boy,"  said  he, 
*«  the  rent  of  just  such  a  house  would  ex- 
actly suit  your  means."  "  Don't  say 
another  word  about  the  matter,"  said 
the  shamed  youth, "  I  see  it  won't  do." 
And  so  they  went  homewards,  and 
in  the  way  took  another  lodging,  the 
cold  fit  being  pretty  strong  upon  him 
— and  he  told  me  since  that  for  a  year 
or  two,  whilst  he  lived  in  really 
**  single  blessedness,"  he  never  saw  a 
pretty  face,  that  would  otherwise  have 
fascinated  him,  but  he  saw  in  the 
back  ground  of  the  picture,  the  very 
scene  his  father  had  pointed  out  to 
him,  and  then  involuntarily  set  him- 
self running  through  the  catalogue  of 
items  of  dally,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
yearly  expenses,  and  at  such  times 
the  two  following  lines  of  the  modern 
poet  were  constantly  ringing  in  his 
ears — 

«*  Love  in  »  hut.  witli  water  and  a  crust, 
Is— Love,  forgive  usi — cinders,  asheti 

dost.*' 

Now,  my  dear,  Ensebtus,  you  will 
endeavour  to  deter  your  friend,  the 
Tourist  Youth,  in  what  manner  you 
please ;  but  1  will  comply  with  your 
request  as  well  as  I  can ;  for  many 
yearshave  passed  since  my  traveb. 
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and  I  was  robbed  ol  my  notes — and  sticks,  mere  dot8>  and  as  it  seemed 

all  my  travel  now  is  by  the  fire-side^  oyer  them  the  dim  beings  that  could 

and  all  my  speculation  into  it — and  so  not  enter  the  regions  of  fiery  punish- 

was  I  employed  when  this  letter  of  ment;   and  I  thought  of   a  deluded 

yonrs,  with   so   strange  a   demand,  people,  vain  prayers   to   saints,  and 

reached    me  —  and    had    far    other  priests  and   purgatory, — the  double, 

thoughts   and  imaginations  than   of  scarlet  kingdoms  of  Pope  and  Popery, 

sitting  down  to  write  an  account  of  above  and  below — ^then,  by  easy  tran- 

matters  of  fact,  and  they  of  times  so  sition,  of  Italy — and  as  if  all  the  vision 

long  since  gone.     You,  in  your  con-  had  been  a  preparation,  and  an  omen, 

fabulations  with  me,  fly  off  into  all  your  letter,  £usebius,  was  put  into  my 

vagaries,  and  so  will  I,  after  your  own  hands.     And  is  not  the  vision  in  many 

fashion,  tell  you  what  waking  dreams  respects  descriptive  of  Italy  ?     It  la  a 

I  was  indulging,  and  what  visions  I  land  of  a  golden  age,  of  fabled  deities 

saw  in  the  hot  coals,  when  you  start-  that  walked  the  groves,  and  lingered 

led  meby  your  pen  and  ink  questions;  about  the   fountains.      The  land  of 

and  in  faith  I  thick  they  may  not  be  Poetry,  the  brightest,    ancient,  and 

unapt  to  the  subject  of  your  requests,  revered  of  xM»ble  souls,  high   action, 

I  had  looked  till  imagination  center-  and  romance.     But  it  has  been  sadly 

ing  sight,  had  subtracted  all  that  could  shaken — evil  have  been  the  changes, 

measure  space.      Fairer  scenes  than  and  worse  they  are.     There  are  falsi- 

poets*  "Fairy  Land"  opened  to  the  fying   *' Eustaces,**  and  many   more 

▼lew ;  illumiued  palaces,  gardens,  ter-  than  *'  Forty  Thieves;"  a  population 

races,  and  glistening  rocks,  and  my-  of  robbers  or  cheats,  and,  to  wind  up 

riads  of  star-like  happy  beings  wan-  all,  it  is  the  fountain-head  of  supersti- 

dering  over  regions  brighter,  infinitely  tion,  where  crimes  multiply,  for  pardon 

brighter,  than  any  this  world's  sun  is  bought  for  money — of  blasphemy 

ever  shone  upon. ,    Then  the  whole  and  impiety,  for  Popery  reigns  there, 

shook,  and  as  with  the  sudden  move*  How  like  you  the  phillipic  ?    I  have 

ment  of  a  magic  glass,  there  was  a  heard  more  vehement  from  yourself, 

change,  but  it  was  perfect.     I  beheld  Eusebius,  on  the  same  subject.  Yours 

the  enchanted  land  of  Ariosto,  figures  has  been  the  flash  of  indignant  genius 

of   larger  size — knights   and  ladies,  —mine  is  but  a  sketch  from  nature, 

the  cliff  and  tower  of  polished  steel,  *'  Ezperto  credo  Roberto."     It  is  a 

and  the  great  magician  issuing  from  strange  time,  after  the   lapse  of   so 

the  gates,  his  shield  uncovered.     The  many  years,  to  call  upon  me  for  my 

coals  again  subside;  they  shake — in-  adventures;  and  I  am  almost  tempted 

stant  is  the  change.     I  am  inclosed  in  to  answer  in  the  words  of  the  cele- 

a  theatre  of  caverns,  receding  into  im-  brated  Knife-grinder, — 

mense  distances,  and  all  illuminated  **  Story,  God  bless  you,  I  have  none  to 

as  with  ten  thousand  lamps.     I  was  tell,  sir.'* 

the  happy  Aladdin — suddenly  there  is  But   I   will   tell   you,  as  well   as  I 

a  slight  noise--it  b  the  <<  Open  Sesa*  can  remember,  what   I  found   Italy 

me  r*  the  caverns  grow  darker,  and  in  in  the    year  18 — ;   and   since    you 

rush  the  "  Forty  Thieves."     Is  there  more  particularly  wish  me  to  give  an 

no  escape?     The  coals  again  shake —  account  of   my  falling   in  with  the 

there  is  another  and  an  awful  change  banditti  in  Calabria,  I  will  begin  with 

— there  is  a  black  incrustation  around  that  adventure.     In  Italy  it  would  be 

a  horrid- gulph,  all  red,  with  caverns  common-place — here  it  may  have  some 

and  abysses,  from  whose  depth  shook  interest.      At  whatever  inn  you  stop 

forked  flames,  visions  such  as  Dante  in  Italy,  you  are  sure  to  find  a  number 

saw,  and  drew  in   his  Inferno ;  and  of  persons  about  if,  wrapped  up  in 

over  this  fiery  abyss  was  one,  a  huge  brown  cloaks,  and  half  their  faces  hid^ 

figure  foreshortened,  falling  headlong  apparently  mere  idlers.     These  are,  in 

into  the  oven  of  perdition,  and  with-  in  general,  either  robbers  or  emissa* 

out,  dimly  seen,  and   partly  in  blue  ries  of  robbers,  who  find  out  all  it  may 

light,  were  fiends  or  angels  that  had  be  requisite  for  the  fraternity  to  know 

accompanied  the  condemned    to  the  about    travellers,    particularly    their 

▼ery  verge,  either  to  hurl  him  deeper,  time  of  leaving  and  the  road  they  are 

or  to  save.  Another  movement,  and  the  going.  It  must  be  here  observed,  and 

gulf  is  closed,  and  over  it  were  dark  the  observation  is  to  be  remembered  in 

arches,  in  which  were  a  few  burning  all  places  during  thia  narrative^  that  I 
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apeak  of  Italy  mon^  yean  ago.  Things 
may  be  now  on  a  better  footing.     It 
is  to  be  hoped  so.    My  friend  and  my- 
self had  arrived  at  Salerno^  on  our  way 
to  Paestuniy  to  visit  the  beautiful  re- 
mains of  ancient  temples  there.     We 
had  letters  from  a  French  gentleman 
irith  whom  we  happened  to  travel 
from  Capua  to  Naples^  to  a  friend  re- 
sident near  Salerno.    We  found  him 
and  another  French  gentleman^  and  his 
beautiful  and  agreeable  daughter,  and 
an  Italian  nobleman  and  his  family, 
all  resident  together.    I  believe  they 
were,  for  to  us  it  was  afterwards  pret^ 
cdearly  made  out,  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  police*     They  seemed 
under  much  restraint,  perhaps  fear 
would  not  be  an  improper  term,  and  I 
have  since  thought  they  must  at  that 
time  have  been  cognizant  of,  if  not 
parties  in    some    of  the    Carbonari 
plots,   even    then    hatching.     They 
were  remarkably  attentive  to  us,  and 
did  all  they  could  to  dissuade  us  from 
the  attempt — ^recommending,  if  deter- 
mined to  go,  that  we  should  go  by 
water.     However,  we  still  persisted, 
and  left  Salerno  before  dawn  in   a 
caleche,  which  held  myself  and  friend, 
and  the  driver,  as  is  customary  with 
those  carriages,  was  behind.    We  had 
proceeded  some  five  or  six  miles,  ere 
we  came  to  that  part  of  the  road  where 
most  of  the  robberies  take  place,  the 
Teiy  spot,  I  imagine,  where  Mr  and  Mrs 
Hunt  were  shot ;  and  where  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  year  or  two  after,  passing, 
saw  a  man  lying  across  the  roa4  with 
his  throat  cut ;  on  which  occasidn  the 
driver  whipped  on,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  stop.    It  was  not  light 
enough  to  allow  me  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  spot;   and  as  it  became 
lighter,  I  had  little  leisure  or  inclina- 
tion for  a  survey.    I  perfectly  recol- 
lect being  in  deep  thought,  with  my 
eyes  half  closed,  and  my  head  upon  my 
breast,  shunning  the  cold,  grey,  com- 
fortless look  of  the  dawn,  always  dis- 
agreeable when  the  earth  looks  black ; 
and,  if  inhabited,  you  could  imagine 
the  human  race  had  retired  to  holes, 
for  habitadons  were  not  distinguish- 
ahle.    It  was  after  a  sudden  look  at 
this  discomfort,  that  I  had  again  bent 
down  my  head,  and  in  fancy  was  call- 
ing np  the  brighter  vision  of  home  far 
away,  and  anticipating  the  pleasure 
of  showing  my  portfolio  of  sketches  to 
my  eager  friends, — it  was  just  at  this 
moment  the  carriage  stopped.  I  look- 
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ed  up,  and  at  the  same  instant,  there 
was  a  cry  of  many  voices,  the  word  I 
know  not,  but  it  sounded  like  ''sdruc- 
ciate,"  and  was  quickly  repeated— and 
at  the  same  time  I  saw  seven  dark 
figures,  one  in  front,  and  three  on 
each    side,  and    seven   carbines   all 
levelled  at  us  in  the  caleche.     It  is 
very  strange,  but  certain  it  is,  that  I 
felt  no  fear,  and  perfectly  recollect 
the  disagreeable  sensation  of  rising, 
after  long  sitUng  in  the  cold,  and  did 
not  make  so  much  haste  to  move  as 
the  occasion  required.      My  friend 
seemed  equally  insensible  to  danger, 
for  as  he  alighted,  in  allusion  to  the 
banditti  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains, cried  out  to  me  with  a  facetious 
air, ''  Tantsne  animis  csBlestibus  irse.** 
When  we  were  out  of  the  carriage 
they  crowded  about  us,  and^  I  think 
more  very  soon  joined  ihexn.     They 
instantly  bade  us  strip ;  and  as  we  did 
not  show  much  alacrity  in  the  opera- 
tion, they  hastened  it,  sometimes  by 
pulling  roughly  at  our  clothes,  and  then 
making  a  terrific  noise,  and  threaten- 
ing us  with  their  carbines.  I  had  a  seal 
attached  to  my  watch  which  I  greatly 
valued,  not  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  but 
as  a  family  relic.     This  I  endeavour- 
ed to  conceal,  and  put  it  as  quietly 
as  I  could  into  the  carriage,  but  in  so 
doing,  the  nobe  of  the  chain  and  seals 
was  heard  by  one  of  the  banditti.    He 
camo  up  to  me,  first  took  the  watch, 
and  then  very  deliberately  levelled  his 
carbine  close  to  my  head.    I  was  just 
going  to  rush  in  upon  him,  when  the 
captain  of  the  gang  struck  down  the 
carbine,  and  forbade  him  to  dp  the 
deed.    The  man  at  once  remonstrated 
with  the  captain,  that  I  ought  to  be 
shot  for  the  attempt  at  concealment, 
and  again  levelled  his  piece  at  me ; 
the  other  promptly  again  struck  down 
the  carbine,  and  dragged  the  man  away 
with  him.    This  was  a  narrow  escape. 
My  coat,  waistcoat,  and  pantaloons, 
were  taken  off  and  removed— a  pair  of 
laced  boots  were  not  so  easily  undone, 
and  this  delay  seemed  likely  to  pro- 
duce some  rough  usage,  but  it  was  not 
so.     My  very  shirt  was  taken  from 
me,  and  in  fact  I  had  nothing  what- 
ever of  my  dress  but  a  pair  of  half 
stockings  and  my  bat.     In  this  state 
I  could  not  but  be  amused  at  the  cool- 
ness  of  my  friend,  who,  thinking  my 
Italian,  though  not  very  good,  more 
likely  to  be  understood  by  them  than 
his  own,  requested  me  to  ask  the  ban- 
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ditd  for  a  little  key  of  hui  that  belonged  and  tbe  robbee.  I  could  now  well  die- 
to  a  Bramah  lock^  and  could  be  of  no  tinguiah  the  dress  of  my  seeming  corn- 
use  to  them.  In  my  simplicity  I  did  rades ;  thor  brown  cloaks  and  oma- 
to,  and  was  near  getting  rough  usage  mented  ^ests,  well  beset  with  mnrder- 
for  my  request — one  of  the  fellows  ous  armsy  and  tiieir  peaked  hats ;  and 
roared  at  me  as  if  he  had  been  a  beast,  could  distinguish  and  speculate  upon 
and  handled  his  carbine  in  a  manner  their  features,  and,  not  seeing  any 
I  did  not  like.  Perhaps  my  bad  Ita-  strong  marks  of  fraternity  between  us, 
lian  sounded  very  like  impudence,  and  being  in  my  undress,  before  such 
After  this,  howeyer,  I  took  courage,  great  company,  I  thought  it  best  not 
and  as  I  felt  it  very  cold,  in  as  much  to  be  too  fkmiliar,  and  declined  iJlae 
facetiousness  as  might  be,  and  Tery  honour  of  their  further  acquainCanoe, 
politely,  I  told  one  of  them  that  as  the  and  very  quietly  attached  mysdf  to  tbs 
weather  was  cold  I  should  be  extremely  row  by  my  friend's  side,  without  being 
obliged  if  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  very  particular  about  falling  grace- 
give  me  my  shirt.  He  did  so,  and  I  fully ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  did  not 
was  putdng  it  on  when  another,  pro-  shamefully  put  my  face  to  the  ground, 
bably  the  one  who  owed  me  a  spite  for  and  perhaps,  Eusebius,  did  little  more 
not  being  suffered  to  shoot  me,  tore  it  than  many  of  my  betters,  who  do  not 
out  of  my  hands  with  the  greatest  ^o-  know  how  to  stand  quite  upright  in  the 
lence,  and  I  never  saw  it  more.  At  presence  of  a  great  man,  and  I  had 
thb  time  there  was  a  great  outcry  of  many  very  great  men  to  notice  my  be- 
lamentations  not  far  from  me,  and  I  haviour.  The  operation  of  robbing 
found  that  two  carriages  full  of  Italians  all,  and  packing  up  their  plunder,  took 
had  been  stopped,  and  if  there  was  not  up  a  very  considerable  time,  perliaps 
much  wool  there  was  a  great  cry.  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  or  per- 
Thfse  were  robbed,  but  not  stripped  as  haps  the  time  appeared  longer  than  it 
'we  were,  and  some  of  them  were  really  was;  for,  independent  of  the 
beaten  with  the  butt-end  of  the  car-  disagreeable  circumstance  itself,  tbe 
bines  and  dragged  about.  They  were  morning  was  cold,  and  an  additional, 
all  ordered  **  niccia  a  terra,"  the  usual  or  rather,  a  blanket  was  much  desired. 
procee<Unff  of  the  banditti.  It  is  thus :  I  have  often  wondered  how  it  was  that 
all  immemately  prostrate  themselves  in  a  situation  of  such  pcoil,  when  it 
with  their  fiices  to  the  ground,  pretty  was  by  no  means  certain  any  minute 
much  as  I  have  heard  of  fowls  being  that  I  might  not  have  a  shot  through 
sewed  with  their  beaks  to  a  chalked  me, — I  say,  Eusebius,  that  I  have  often 
line.  I  was  standing  among  the  rob-  wondered  at  the  absence  of  what  may 
bers,  wondering  what  would  come  be  called  fear.  I  reasoned  upon  tbe 
next,  and,  having  nothing  that  could  thing  at  the  time,  but  could  not  make 
be  taken  from  me,  not  very  much  con-  much  of  it.  As  I  was  stooping  during 
eemed,  protty  much  like  the  penniless  the  occupation  of  the  banditti,  not 
viator,  who  whistled  "  coram  latrone  knowing  indeed  if  we  should  be  taken 
viator'* — ^when  turning  round  I  saw  a  to  the  mountains,  or  dismined,  I  may 
long  row  of  Italians  **  &ceia  a  terra,'*  safUy  say  that  the  greater  pait  of  the 
as  if  pinned  by  their  noses  to  tlie  earth,  time  was  taken  up  by  speculations  as 
and  mv  fHend,  the  last  of  the  row,  in  to  tiie  manner  in  which  I  shouH  treat 
a  less  dEsgrading  position,  and  modestly  manjr  of  the  subjects  with  which  I  had 
bending  more  in  the  attitude  of  the  fornished  my  portf<^o,  and  which,  by 
Venus  de  Me£ci,  only  a  little  more  the  by,  were  left  behind  at  Salerno, 
bending;  and  if  less  graceful,  in  some-  I  stiraied,  over  and  over  again,  ah 
what  better  comfort,  for  he  had  con-  sorts  of  effects,  and  had  to  my  own 
trived  to  put  on  his  great>coat,  which  mind  composed  and  manufrctured  pic- 
he  in  turn  had  purloined  from  the  rob-  tures  on  a  large  scale.  I  have  since 
bers,  as  he  found  it  hanging  over  tiie  then,  on  more  occanons  tinm  one,  beoi 
wheel  of  the  carraige.  In  spite  of  in  situations  of  some  danger,  and  have 
the  nossible,  nay  probable  danger,  I  invariably  found  the  same  absence  of 
coula  not  but  fuicy  there  was  some-  what  maybe  called  fear.  You  know, 
thinff  very  whimsiiud  in  my  position,  my  dear  Eusebius,  though  I  am  a 
It  md  not  verify  the  old  saybff,  great  discemer  of  things  in  the  fire, 
*'  show  me  your  company  and  i  wQl  that  I  am  no  *'  fire-eater,"  nor  do  I 
tell  vou  what  you  are ;"  for  notiiing  pretend  to  have  more  courage  than  is 
can  oe  more  opposite  iim  tiie  robber  tiie  common  and  fahr  proportion  ;  I  do 
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noU  ther^foNt  Aicrib^  it  to  tbat  cau$fl^ 
for  when  dagger  has  been  oter«  I  have 
found  myself  on  oae  occasion  trembling 
lilu  a  leaf,  bat  not  till  then ;  and  it 
was  owIdc  to  my  not  trembling  till  it 
was  oTer  that  1  was  enabled^  nnder 
God's  mercy,  to  save  my  lile.  I  now 
think  this  is  a  wise  intention  of  nature 
that  diverts  the  thoughts  from  the  too 
close  contemplation  of  danger  through 
the  imagination,  if  there  is  nothing  to 
do ;  and,  if  there  be  need  of  action,  by 
concentrating  the  whole  mind  upon  the 
ad  of  sdf-protection,  which  it  views 
even  in  the  minutest  circumstances  of 
the  act  to  be  done,  and  with  great  ra- 
pidity of  thought,  which  is  thus  hur- 
ried away  as  it  were  from  the  hideous- 
ness  of  the  peril.  But  I  think,  Euse- 
bins,  we  have  in  all  conscience  been 
long  enough  in  this  state  of  humility 
and  mucertainty ;  it  is  time,  therefore, 
that  I  should  dismiss  the  scene.  The 
banditti  moved  o£P — and  seeing  their 
backs  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  from 
us,  we  thought  it  time  to  re-assume 
our  dignity, 

'*  Calumque  tueri, 
£t  eractoB  ad  ddsra  ioUere  vnitiii." 
We  left  our  Italian  copartners  in 
robbery  to  scramble  off  after  their  own 
fashion,  without  offering  or  receiving 
consc^tion.  We  had  not  been  robbed 
to  any  g^reat  amottnt,only  afew  pounds, 
and  our  watches,  ftc.  They  took  a 
camera  lucida,  thinking  it  was  gold, 
1  suppose,  for  they  left  the  case  in 
the  carriage;  and  I  make  no  doubt 
that  they  took  our  dothes  under  the 
impression  that  English  travellers  con- 
ceal their  money  in  them.  It  was  said 
at  that  time  that  they  were  very  shy 
of  ill-using  Englishmen,  and  that  the 
robb^s  on  this  coast  had  received  much 
English  money,  and  had  styled  them- 
selves King  Ferdinand's  men.  How 
that  may  have  been  I  know  not,  and 
only  report  the  common  talk  of  the 
time.  We  agidn  mounted  our  caleche ; 
our  driver  had  a  cloak  which  he  lent 
me,  and  my  friend  his  own  great  coat, 
so  we  returned  to  Salerno  without 
the  derire  of  having  the  windows  of 
the  town  closed,  as  at  the  entry  of 
GoTentiy  by  the  Lady  Godiva.  Saib- 
ly  lod^  in  our  inn,  we  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  go  to  bed  and  send  for 
a  t^lor;  and  here  I  cannot  but  cha- 
racterise the  low  tradesmen  of  that 
conntry, — ^when  we  came  to  pay,  and, 
indeed,  had  paid  for  our  clotlies, 
the  man  fairly  acknowledged  he  had 


charged  us  more  than  he  should  have 
done,  but  he  did  so  because  we  must 
have  them.  But,  to  the  very  great  credit 
of  Salerno,  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that 
several  persons  came  to  us  offering  any 
money  we  might  want.  We  were  at 
a  large  inn,  I  foi^get  its  name ;  but,  like 
all  of  the  country,  it  was  very  dirty. 
I  recollect  having  been  shown  into  a 
laige  room:  we  ordered  dinner  and 
went  out ;  on  our  return  we  were  shown 
into  the  same — at  one  end  of  which 
was  our  table  and  dinner  on  it ;  but  on 
entering  the  room,  to  our  surprise  we 
saw  some  eight  or  ten  beds  on  the  floor 
on  each  side  the  room,  and  night-cap- 
ped heads  popping  up  to  look  at  us  as 
we  passed  up  the  room :  it  was  their  si- 
esta. This  did  not  increase  our  appe- 
tite, but  when  we  reached  our  table 
we  found  the  chairs  occupied  by  fowls, 
who  were  perched  upon  the  backs  and 
in  the  seats,  and  bars  of  the  legs ;  and 
fowls  they  might  well  be  termed,  for 
they  were  very  offensive,  and  defensive 
too,  for  they  were  at  their  siesta,  and 
would  not  rery  easily  be  disturbed, 
for,  knocked  on  one  perch,  they  soon 
found  another  equally  inconvenient  for 
us.  It  made  very  little  diflbrence,  for 
to  eat  was  impossible  ;  but  it  was  a 
strange  and  ominous  instinct  in  the 
poor  creatures  to  crowd  about  a  table 
upon  which  ere  long  they  would  all 
be  served  up,  and  their  heads  under 
their  wings ;  with  them  *tis  but  the 
change  of  a  letter,  an  a  for  an  o,  from 
the  roost  to  the  roast.  But  I  have 
graver  matters  than  puns  to  tell  of, 
Eusebius ;  and  now  I  must  tell  yon  I 
would  not  for  the  world  have  had  you 
with  us ;  you  would  have  tossed  about 
your  indignant  ire  after  a  pret^  far. 
shion,  at  the  next  scene  I  must  tell  yon 
of.  You  would  have  done  your  best 
to  take  the  very  Head  of  the  Police 
by  the  throat,  and  have  tossed  him, 
strangled  first,  out  of  his  window — 
and  we  should  have  been  all  murdered 
for  the  act  of  justice.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  we  should  make  a  report  of 
our  robbery  to  the  Police — so  to  the 
Police  we  went.  Imagine  us  now  in 
a  tolerably  large  and  light  room,  with 
a  chair  or  two  for  furniture,  and  desks 
railed  off  from  the  other  part  of  the 
room.  Imagine  an  ill-tempered,  sour- 
looking  big  rascal,  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  scowling,  when  not  at  us,  at  the 
walls,  at  his  clerk,  at  his  own  fingers, 
at  every  thing.  There  were  this 
man,  his  clerks  and  ourselvest    Our 
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reception  was  not  courteous.  The 
absurdity  of  the  whole  proceeding^ 
migiit  scarcely  be  credited>  but  I  will 
tell  them  fairly,  l,  as  spokesman, 
began  to  give  an  account  of  our  rob- 
bery ;  he  stopped  me  ere  I  had  ad- 
vanced many  words,  and  himself  be* 
gan  to  question — I  was  only  to  answer. 

"  What  are  your  names  ?*'    I  told 
them — stopped  again. 

t(  No — first  your  Christian  names  ?  ** 

Given. 
«  The  Christian  name  of  your  father  ?" 

Well,  that  is  done. 

"  The  Christian  name  of  your  mo- 
ther?" 

Here  was  a  grand  hitch,  for  I  gave 
it,  and  he  declared  there  was  no  such 
name ;  I  persisted,  and  told  him  it  was 
in  Goldoni's  Comedies.  This  made 
him  angry — ^he  looked  at  me  as  if  I 
wished  to  pass  off  myself  and  all  my 
family  under  aliases.  He  then  pre- 
tended he  did  not  understand  me,  and 
must  have  an  interpreter.  He  under- 
stood me  very  well,  and  the  name  too, 
but  what  the  Christain  name  of  a 
man's  mother  has  to  do  with  throwing 
light  on  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
robbed  an  hour  or  two  before,  who 
can  tell?  I  can,  Eusebius.  The 
scoundrel  knew  we  had  acquaintance 
with  Mr  B.  the  Frenchman,  and  was 
determined  to  have  him  there ;  firstly, 
out  of  tyranny,  to  insult  and  get  some- 
thing from  him ;  secondly,  it  would 
make  a  great  delay,  and  thus,  before 
he  should  make  bis  report  to  other 
authorities,  the  banditti  would  be  safe 
from  pursuit ;  aud  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  fellow  received  their 
pay,  and  helped  them  on  all  occasions. 
Now,  you  may  charge  me  with  slan- 
der, ascribing  false  motives  to  what 
might  have  been  mere  stupidity  and 
official  form.  Stay  a  moment,  and 
you  will  not  say  so.  Read  on.  The 
Frenchmau  was  sent  for,  the  distance 
there  and  back,  perhaps,  from  two  to 
three  miles,  but  1  do  not  recollect  ex- 
actly ;  however  it  took  some  conside- 
rable time  before  he  came,  and  whilst 
waiting  for  his  arrival  (for  nothing 
was  done  with  us  in  the  interim,  nor 
were  wo  asked  to  sit  down),  in  stag- 
gered a  countryman,  deadly  pale,  all 
bloody,  and  the  blood  was  streaming 
down  from  his  head.  He  threw  him- 
self for  support  against  the  wall,  and 
then  slid  down  upon  a  chair,  for  some 
time  unable  to  speak.  The  man  had 
been  dreadfully  beaten^  and,  for  aught 


we   knew   to   the   Contrary,    migrht 
be  in  a  dying  state.     But  what  did 
this  Head  of  the  Police  ?    He  bellowed 
out  to  him  most  brutally,  and  asked 
him  how  he  dared  sit  in  a  chair ;  then 
went  up  to  him,  and,  I  think,  kicked 
him.    The  poor  fellow  had  been  very 
ill-treated  by  some  of  the   banditti, 
and  in  his  own  house.      Our  friend 
arrived,  and,  of  course,  could  give  no 
other  account  of  my  mother's  Chris- 
tian name  than  I  had ;  but,  after  much 
demur,  it  was  allowed  to  pass ;  and 
long  indeed  was  the  deposition  in  tak- 
ing, after  every  few  sentences  that  he 
had  dictated  to  his  derk,  making  him 
read  out  the  whole  that  was  written, 
cursing  him  pretty  handsomely  for  bis 
diction,  and  directing  amendments. 
At  length  the  business  is  finished,  but 
not  without  our  excellent  friend  the 
Frenchman  .finding  it  to  his  interest  to 
fee  the  Head  of  the  Police.     I  saw 
him  give  him  money.     All  this  while 
the  poor  country  fellow  was  obliged 
to  stand,  lean,  or  lie  bleeding  as  he 
could.     To  finish  the  tale  of  the  ban- 
dits, it  may  be  as  well  here  to  add, 
that  the  day  following  they  blockaded 
the  little  town  of  Eboll,  where  was  a 
Government  telegraph.     Why,  I  did 
not  hear,  but  I  learned  that  a  band  of 
soldiers  was  sent  after  them,  that  an 
action  took  place,  the  captain  of  the 
banditti  killed,  and  their  plunder  jre- 
taken .  Some  time  afterwards  we  made 
application  to  the  British  consul  at 
Naples,  as  I  was  anxious  to  recover 
my  watch  and  seals.     But  he  plainly 
told  us  we  had  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  ever  seeing  them  again,  that  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Police,  and 
had  only  changed  hands  of  robbers. 
He  took  an  account  of  the  matter,  for 
the  use  of  our  own  Government,  and 
it  is,  I  dare  say,  in  one  of  the  public 
offices.    The  British  consul  remarked, 
that  in  England  to  see  a  countryman 
at  work  in  a  field  is  a  protection ;  but  if 
you  see  one  in  that  country  at  work, 
keep  your  eye  on  him,  for  *tis  ten  to 
one  but  he  takes  up  a  gun,  and,  if  he 
hits  yon,  knows  what  to  do — if  he 
misses,  goes  on  with  his  work.     In 
fact,  we  found  that  no  man  pould  go 
half-a-mile  from  the  town  of  Salerno 
to  visit  his  garden  or  his  vineyard, 
without  being  well  armed,  and  even 
then  it  would  be  imprudent  without 
taking  others  with  him.     Our  object 
had  been  to  see  Psestum,  and  in  this 
we  did  not  like  to  be  baffled.     We 
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speot  a  most  agreeable  day  with  our 
fiiends  the  ItaUan  nobleman  and  the 
French  &mily»  and  arranged  our  plan 
of  gcing  by  water;  and  received  let- 
ters to  a  gentleman  who  resided  not 
far  from  Paestumy  and  there  we  were 
to  go  first.     We  procured  a  boat»  and 
8<mie  pains  were  taken  to  secure  us 
honest   boatmen.      We  crossed  the 
bay,  but  missed  the  house  to  which  we 
had  beoi  directed.     We  saw  but  one 
hoose»  and  made  direct  for  that,  and  a 
carious  scene  it  waa— a  most  lonely 
region  of  barren  and  not  very  high 
mountainsy  nor  was  there  any  sign  of 
a  habitation  to  be  seen  but  this  one 
rather   large    and    uncouth- looking 
house.      Chi  entering  the  court  we 
found  the  walk  np  to  the  door  on  each 
aide  well  protected  by  men  all  lying 
down,  completely  armed,  not  less  than 
from  twenty  to  tliirty— more  banditti- 
looking  fellows  could  not  well  be  seen. 
Now  it  happened  strangely  enough, 
that  the  person  to  whom  our  letters 
were  directed  bore  the  same  name  as 
the  owner  of  this  cut-throat-looking 
mansion  ;  we  were,  therefore,  told  to 
walk  forward  on  showing  the  letter. 
We  perceived  a  room  full  of  persons 
all  armed,  and  the  owner  was  pointed 
out  to  us.     We  delivered  our  letters- 
he  opened  it — it  was  not  for  him,  he 
said  surlily— ^and  then  turned  tp  his  own 
concemsy  leaving  us  to  ours.     This 
was  not  very  promising,  so  we  made 
the  best  of  our  way  off,  and  proceeded 
^rect  to  Paestum,  and  did  not  arrive 
there  till  sunset,  and  had  but  a  very 
scant  view  of  the  beautiful  temples. 
They  looked,  in  the  dim  Ught,  very 
grand  and  solitary,  for  not  a  habita- 
tion nor  sign  of  one  did  we  see,  though 
an  old  man  wanted  us  to  sleep  at  bis 
house — where  it  was,  unless   under 
ground,  we  could  not  conceive.     We 
had  heard    diat  these  were   honest 
people.     But  it  was  too  lonely  and 
unpromising,  and  we  determined  to 
return  to  Salerno  in  the  boat.     It  was 
then  calm,  but  we  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  the  sky  lowered,  and  soon 
the  sea  rose,  and  roared,  and  there 
was  a  perfect  storm.     It  was  very 
frightful — the  night  dark,  and  the 
tiiunder  and   lightning   terrific.       I 
know  not  how  our  little  boat  con- 
trived to  live  in  it ;  perhaps  there  was 
no  real  danger,  yet  it  was  a  most 
awliil  night.   We  did,  however,  arrive 
safe^  and  were  glad  to  get  the  shelter 
of   even  an    Italian   inn,  and  thus 
ended  oar  adventure  to  see  Psestum, 


once  famed  for  roses,  but  now  a  most 
desolate  place.  Not  far  from  it  we 
were  much  struck  with  the  little  town 
Agropoli,  perched  upon  the  rock,  still 
bearing  its  Grecian  name,  and  indicat- 
ing the  people  who  had  built  those 
vast  temples.  1  am  not  going,  Euse- 
bins,  to  moralize  on  the  vanity  of 
grandeur,  and  instability  of  human 
affairs,  or  I  might  bore  you  with  a 
long  quotation  of  Sulpicius'  letter  to 
Cicero,  who,  after  all,  might  have 
replied,  **  what  are  all  these  places  to 
me? — I  have  lost  my  child.**  So  will  I 
say,  *^  what  is  it  to  me  what  Psestum 
was  or  is  ? — 1  have  lost  my  watch,  and 
my  purse,  my  coat,  and  waistcoat,  and 
pantaloons.* *  Nor  wonder  at  this  cold 
and  unromantic  view ;  remember  we 
have  been  drenched  with  rain,  in  a 
terrific  thunder-storm,  in  peril  of  being 
drowned,  and  not  very  much  the  wiser 
for  our  sight-seeing.  Now,  if  you  tell 
my  adventures  by  the  fire-side^  and 
any  one  snug  in  his  own  conceit  and 
happiness  should  chance  to  be  merry 
at  my  expense,  and  treat  vrith  con- 
tempt our  imagined  pusillanimity  in 
suffering  ourselves  to  be  stript,  let  him 
know,  Eusebius,  that  I  should  not 
think  it  a  very  unbecoming  position 
to  be  hatching  turkeys  (an  employment 
that  has  been  celebrated),  thereby  to 
save  life. 

After  all,  it  is  but  submission^  and 
that  to  necessity;  and,  to  sitffer  is 
not  to  do  a  mean  action.  "  Omnis 
Aristippumdebuit  color;*'  and  though 
1  mean  not  to  have,  my  portrait  taken 
in  statu  quOy  1  know  not  why  we 
should  be  ashamed  of  our  complex- 
ions. Besides,  Mr  Placidity,  with 
ten  stout  fellows  pulling  at  your  arms 
and  legs,  1  should  like  you  to  tell  me 
how  long  your  buttons  would  hold,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  having 
your  arms  pulled  out  of  their  sockets. 
However,  like  it  or  not,  so  the  fact 
was,  and  I  love  to  tell  the  naked  truth, 
and  there  is  one  virtue  against  tho 
one  vice,  if  it  be  one.  They  say  no 
man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre, 
and  we  had  the  honour  of  many  who 
very  handsomely  helped  us  off  with 
our  clothes ;  and  that's  all  that  need 
be  said  about  it.  But  the  villanous 
Italians  are  habitually  pusillanimous, 
and  so,  instead  of  extirpating  the  evil, 
try  to  laugh  it  off,  when  only  their 
neighbours  suffer.  I  saw  on  the  stage 
a  month  or  two  afterwards  an  exact 
representation  of  such  a  robbery,  ex- 
act to  the  very  dress^  and  when  the 
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unfortnnataB  were  ordered  ''  faccia 
a  terra/'  the  whole  house  was  in  laugh- 
ter.    It  is  now  so  long  sinee»  that  I 
cannot  tell  the  names  of  places,  per« 
haps  at  tiie  time  scarcely  known.  Bnt 
I  rememher^  long  before  this  last  rob- 
bery, travelling  by  veturino,  I  walk- 
ed on  half  a  mile  before  the  carriage. 
It  was  a  mountainous  region ;  on  a 
sudden  I  perceived  on  a  rocky  ground 
a  little  above  the  road,  and  not  fifty 
yards  from  me,  two  men  lying,  well 
armed,  and  to  all  appearance  a  part 
of   banditti.      On  seeing   mo   they 
looked  along  the  road  I  had  come, 
and  saw  the  carriage.     One  of  them 
rose  and  went  over  the  brow  of  the 
rising  g^nnd,  and  returned  with  three 
or  four  more,  all   similarly  armed. 
They  were  in  consultation.    I  did  not 
much  like  their  position,  but  assuming 
carelessness,  I  whistled,  and  very 


leisurely  walked  back  to  the  carriage, 
rather  expecting  amessenger^in  a  shot, 
after  me.     When  I  reached  the  car- 
riage, I  mounted  and  took  my  seat  bv 
the  veturino,  who  looked  very  much 
IHghtened  when  I  told  him  what  I 
had  seen.    Straight  forward  .we  went, 
and  I  could  not  help  being  amused,  in 
spite  of  the  danger,  when  we  came  op- 
posite the  armed  mountaineers,  to  see 
the  veturino  duck  down  his  head, 
and  put  himself  into  as  small  compass 
as  he  could,  (with  his  wide  mouth 
open,  and  a  look  expressive  of  terror,) 
that  I  should  cover  him  and  receive 
the  first  shot.     We  were  then  near  a 
turn  of  the  road,  so  that  the  position 
of  these  bandits,  if  they  were  such, 
commanded  two  directions ;  we  saw 
them  perplexed,  and  soon  divined  the 
cause ;  for  with  great  rapidity  at  that 
moment  a  travelling  carriage  and  four 
turned  the  comer  of  the  road  and 
passed  us,  by  which  we  were  allowed 
to  pass  on  and  escaped.     On  another 
occasion,  myself  and  friend  very  nar- 
rowly missed  falling  itito  the  hands 
of  a  band  that  went  out  purposely  to 
lie  in  wait  for  us.     We  haa  arrived 
at  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Pneneste, 
where  Horace  read  Homer.     There 
was  no  inn  in  the  place,  we  had  walk- 
ed across  tiie  mountains  with  a  guide 
firom  Vico-varo,  but  we  found  a  house 
thatwonldreceive  us ; — ^they  appeared 
ratiier  a  poor  family.     It  being  un- 
derstood that  we  shouM  want  a  guide 
to  proceed  across  the  countiy  next 
morning,  one  appeared  and  offered 
his  services.     While  we  were  talking 


with  him,  an  old  woman  of  the  ftmiilj 
gave  me  such  significant  looks  that  I 
could  not  mistake  her  meaning ;  ac- 
cordinglv  I  broke  off  the  conference, 
and  under  some  pretence,  dismissed 
the  man.  When  he  had  left  the  room, 
the  old  woman  told  me  it  was  very 
fortunate  we  had  not  agreed  with  him, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  bad  people ;  and 
as  we  Uked  her  looks,  and  she  pro- 
mised to  procure  us  an  honest  guide, 
we  trusted  her,  and  were  not  disap- 
pointed.   Our  new  guide  told  us  there 
was  danger,  but  bade  us  take  no  no- 
tice, and  give  out  that  we  should  leave 
at  one  hour  and  for  one  direction,  but 
set  off  an  hour  earlier,  and  a  different 
way.    We  did  so ;  and,  taking  a  low- 
er road,  we  observed,  as  our  guide 
pointed  them  out  to  us,  a  band  of  them 
that  had  left  the  town  by  a  higher 
road,  and  were  gone  to  lie  in  wait  for 
us.  If  you  think  that  escape  not  worth 
relating,  it  has  not  occupied  you  long. 
And  now,  for  change  of  scene,  I  will 
take  you  to  a  convent.    We  had  gone 
to  see  the  site  of  Horace*s  form,  the 
Mens  Lucretilis,   and  the  ''gelidus 
Digentia  rivus,"  both  celebrated  by 
the  poet,  the  one  firom  the  wolf  flying 
fh>m  Um — . 

"  Namque  me  sylva  lupus  in  Sabina  i* 
the  other  as  his  bathing  river — 
**  Me  quoties  refldt  gelidnt  Digentia 


nvui 


and  cold  the  waters  are,  for  I  bathed 
in  them,  though  an  old  countryman 
forewarned  me,  "fa  morire.'^     And 
now  shall  I  make  a  digression  upon 
bathing,  only  to  remark,  that  the  mo* 
dem  are  unlike  the  old  inhabitants  in 
this  also,  they  never  bathe,  they  have 
a  dread  of  water ;  and  some  that  I 
questioned  confessed  that  they  never 
washed  hands  or  face.  All  thb  region 
among  the  hills  is  very  picturesque ; 
but  the  "  sweetly  smiling  and  sweetly 
speaking'*  Lalages  are  no  more.  Lik- 
ing the  scenery,  we  took  up  our  abode 
at  a  large  convent^  not  far  ftom  a  mi- 
serable, old,  but  picturesque,  small 
town,  Vico-varo,  the  convent  of  St 
Corimo,  overhfuiging  a  ravine  with  a 
mountidh  torrent  at   its  base,  and  in 
the  rocky  descent  are  many  excavated 
cells.    Ere  the  nrogress  of^the  French 
Revolution  had  dispersed  monkery, 
it  is  said  to  have  held  an  hundred  or 
more.     At  the  time  we  entered  its 
gates  there  were  but  ten  monks,  and  a 
murderer  who  had  taken  refuge  there» 
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while*  thej  aud*  the  reKadveB  of  the  some  reason  to  think  the  murderer^ 
rngmLun  had  been  waiting  a  year  at  whQ>  as  I  told  you,  had  taken  refuge 
Vioo»yaro»  to  catch  him  outside  the  theroi  was  most  nights  in  my  room* 
convent,  and  take  their  revenge.  Here  and  he  desired  me  to  lock  my  door. 
we  were  joined  by  another  English  My  room  lay  at  the  end  of  along  gid- 
gentleman  and  bb  servant.  One  day,  lery— .-the  whole  was  in  the  form  of  a 
taking  the  course  of  the  river  up-  cross.  I  sat  up  late,  and  very  distinct- 
wards,  we  were  much  struck  with  the  ly  hearing  groans,  I  took  my  lamp  to 
Mipearanoe  of  a  small  town  among  trace  from  whence  they  came ;  I  found 
the  hills,  and  I  wished  to  sketch  it  them,  near  the  end  of  another  long 
horn  the  opposite  bank.  I  determi-  gallery,  to  proceed  from  a  poor  devU 
ned,  therefore,  to  go  there  the  follow-  who  was  flogging  himself,  and  pray- 
ing day ;  they  told  me  at  the  convent  iog  and  groaning  between.  Return- 
it  was  not  safe,  and  beudes,  that  the  ing,  at  the  end  of  this  gaUery  I  had 
path  through  the  underwood  was  in-  to  pass  a  tomb-like  recess,  very  dark 
fested  by  nnall makes,  whose  bite  was  and  hollow,  in  which  lay  a  recumbent 
dangerous.  But  I  wanted  to  bi^  the  statue  of  a  dead  Christ.  It  looked 
town,  and  ventured.^  As  they  told  me,  very  sombre,  and  as  I  held  up  my 
the  path  was  infested  with  a  great  lamp  to  look  at  it,  I  saw  something 
number  of  copper-coloured  snakes,  move  behind  the  figure.  I  went  do- 
but  they  hurt  me  not,  and  I  arrived  ser  and  hel4  mv  lamp  higher,  and 
oppottte  thepfaiee  I  wanted^  to  sketch,  then  saw  sometning  glisten — it  was 
There  was  a  large  convent  there,  an  eye.  I  then  discovered  two  boys, 
which  on  paper  occupied  as  much  who  had  accompanied  us  as  attend- 
space  as  the  town ;  and  if  the  citadel  ants  to  carry  our  things  about.  They 
and  garrison,  thought  I,  make  a  war-  had  chosen  this  position,  I  suppose, 
like  town,  as  there  is  here  an  Episco-  to  sleep  in,  or  for  other  purposes. 
pal  palace  and  a  large  oonvent,  which  Whether  they  or  the  murderer  entered 
seems  to  command  the  town,  the  in-  my  room  that  night  or  not,  I  do  not 
habitants  ought  to  be  peaceful ;  so,  know,  but  it  was  entered,  my  port- 
in  spite  of  evil  report,  when  I  had  manteau  opened,  and  my  purse  taken, 
finisbed  my  sketch,  and  it  was  now  These  monks  were  very  ignorant  |  if 
evening,  I  crossed  a  bridge  and  en-  they  could  read,  it  was  very  badly,  as 
tered  &e  town — and  what  a  place !  I  one  of  them  brought  me  a  paper  to 
I  saw  no  inhabitant  till  I  entered  a  make  out  for  him. 
small  square,  and  here,  to  my  asto-  I  foigot  to  tell  you,  when  speaking 
mshment,  the  beds  laid  at  the  doors,  of  the  French  gentlemen  with  whom 
and  the  people  idl  in  bed,  in  the  open  we  travelled  from  Capua  to  Naples, 
air.  They  would  have  served  for  a  and  who  treated  us  with  so  much  real 
plague  scene  in  the  hands  of  a  Nicolo  civility,  that  on  our  return  to  Naples, 
roussin ;  and  their  bedding  looked  from  our  disastrous  excursion  to  Psbs- 
infested.  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  tum,  we  met  one  of  them.  He  ap- 
ent  (my  friend  was  not  with  me  on  peared  much  depressed ;  upon  our 
this  excursion),  and  a  few  steps  led  me  asking  the  cause,  he  told  us  that  he 
mto  a  street,  and  here  I  encountered  had  been  most  wofnlly  plundered, 
a  finely-dressed  livery  servant,  who  It  appears  he  had  a  weU-fumished 
appeared  but  ill  to  accord  with  the  house  at  M<^  di  Gaeta^^jwbbers  had 
plaoe.  He  started  when  he  saw  me,  broken  a  way  thuongh  the  walls, 
looked  about  him,  and  hastily  made  a  brought  ears,  and  had  taken  away  all 
motion  with  ids  hand,  loolong  very  the  house  eontaiued*  Soyousee^my 
earnestly  and  significantly  that  I  dear  Eusebiiu^  not  only  strangers  and 
shoold  go  straigiit  forward  and  with  travelkn  on  the  high-waj  are  robbed, 
speed,  imd  make  my  vray  out  of  the  but  residents,  and  that  by  whole- 
place.  I  did  so,  passed  a  gale  very  sale.  I  believe  in  many  parts  ef  this 
soon,  and  lonnd  a  path  that  led  me  over-praised  country  it  is  thonght 
down  to  the  river,  and  thence  made  qidte  a  thing  to  boast  of  if  a  Anr  days 
tiie  best  of  my  vray  back,  a  distance  of  pass  wiihout  a  robbery.  Alandlord 
some  miles.  On  my  return,  the  gen-  of  an  inn  between  Nu>lfis  and  fteae 
lleman*s  servant,  an  Englishman,  met  teld  sae  with  great  glee  there  had 
nie,and  said  be  wanted  to  speak  to  bean  none  ior  a  keg  tucne ;  I  asked 
me  ;  that  he  knew  I  was  up  late,  and  hjaa  how  kng,  he  said  not  these 
kept  my  door  open ;  that  he  bad  ten  days.    1  was  4ihea  tovelling  bj 
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▼eturino^  aod  as  we  were  setting  off^  ground  of  a  pole  with  a  brown  maho* 
told  the  man  that  it  was  a  dangerous  gany-looking  leg  or  arm  of  some  rob- 
country^  and  he  had  better  make  ber  on  the  very  spot  of  his  villainyy 
speed.  Instead  of  urging  on  his  horsesi  so  that  the  '*  Knight  of  the  Po8t»" 
he  tnmed  round  to  me  and  offered  me  post  mortem^  still  ''shoulders  bis  arms 
a  paper  to  look  at,  saying,  ''  pensa  and  shows  how  fields  were  won.** 
niente,  pensa  niente."  I  found  it  to  To  sketch,  with  a  friend  standing  by 
be  a  printed  paper,  with  a  receipt  of  you  with  a  cocked  pistol,  as  once  I 
a  money  payment  to  a  convent  at  was  obliged  to  do,  must  greatly  en- 
Naples,  as  a  charm  against  every  ill.  bance  the  soft  enchantment  of  the 
There  were  pictures  of  all  sorts  of  scenery,  especially  with  these  lopt 
dangers,  and  rescues  from  them,  and  members  of  the  Inhumane  Society 
a  statement  that,  though  the  payer  festering  in  front.  I  am  sure,  Euse- 
might  be  under  the  knife  of  the  bins,  you  have  had  enough  of  bandits, 
assassiD,  the  souls  he  had  by  his  pay-  and  the  more  dignified  and  romantic 
ments  for  masses  released  from  pur-  robberies ;  shall  we  descend  to  the 
gatory  would  intercede  for  him,  and  minor  cheateries  and  cheats,  the 
he  would  be  perfectly  safe.  But  alas,  **  pickers  up  of  unconsidered  trifles  ?*' 
Eusebius,  I  was  not  insured,  and  I  Alas  I  there  would  be  no  loss-— three 
had  no  faith ;  and  he  might  be  con-  thick  octavo  volumes  at  least  could  I 
sidered  by  the  saints,  as  in  carrying  give  you — ^but  leave  me  this  for  the 
heretics,  to  have  contraband  goods ;  labours  of  the  Statistic  Societies,  who 
so  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  him  poke  their  noses  every  where  (un- 
instanter  the  whole  amount  for  my  happy  be  their  noses,  indeed,  when 
journey,  that  I  might  have  the  less  to  they  do  so  in  Italy !)  And  I  will  here 
lose.  This  made  my  fellow  travel-  just  hint,  or  rather  state  the  fact  with- 
lers  laugh ;  but  whether  at  my  faith-  out  entering  into  detail — and  to  one  of 
less  folly  or  my  wisdom,  I  do  not  your  fine  sense  that  way  it  will  be 
know.  I  have  no  doubt  the  vetu-  quite  enough — ^that  in  every  quarter  of 
rino  had  faith — some  of  these  fellows  Italy  you  can  always  smell  a  town  a 
believe  the  saints  can  do  any  thing,  mile  or  two  off  at  least ;  and  it  must 
I  recollect  one  of  them,  not  being  able  have  been  in  this  country  that  the 
to  manage  his  horses  to  his  satisfac-  saying  or  direction  was  first  made> 
tion,  flew  into  a  violent  rage;  but  how  to  '' follow  your  nose."  The  ^Ith 
did  he  show  it  ?  not  with  a  volley  of  and  indecencies  of  the  country  are 
vulgar  oaths,  as  an  Englishman  might  really  far  beyond  an  untravelled 
pertiaps  have  done,  nor  with  a  tremen-  Englishman's  conception.  Verhunt 
dous  whack,  and  "up,  my  darlings! "  as  sat,  I  do  not  wonder  that  foreigners 
I  have  known  an  Irish  driver  do ;  but  take  snuff  and  smoke  tobacco— there 
he  deliberately  left  his  seat  and  got  be-  is  much  to  disguise ;  and  thus  have 
fore  his  horses,  and  knelt  down  in  the  I  thrown  light  upon  this  question  of 
middle  of  the  road,  and  held  up  his  the  why,-.^6iYer,  not  of  design,  so 
hands,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  have  I  been  lucky  ''  ex  fumo  dare  lu- 
prayed  fervently  and  eloquently  to  all  cem."  I  told  you  I  would  not  enter  into 
the  saints, — **  Tiitti  Santi," — that  they  the  detail  of  these  matters.  But  as  I 
would  instantlykill  his  master's  horses,  know,  Eusebius,  this  paper  will  not 
The  miracle  did  not  come,  which,  I  reach  you  at  a  time  to  spoil  your 
dare  say,  he  attributed  to  his  own  appetite,  I  will  just  mention  what 
particular  sins,  and  determined  to  do  may  be  met  with  by  telling  you  the 
penance.  Perhaps  the  beasts  had  following  dietary  anecdote.  I  lodged 
often  been  on  their  knees  before  a  at  a  large  hotel  in  Rome,  kept  by  a 
"  Tutti  Santi,**  and  of  the  three  beasts  German.  We  sat  down,  about  forty 
they  determined  to  disappoint  the  persons  every  day,  to  dinner, — bus- 
human.  Now,  as  setting  the  Italians  sar  officers,  gentlemen  travellers,  na- 
to  put  an  end  to  these  disgraceful  tives,  &c.  &c.  I  luive  seen  the  latter 
robberies,  would  be  very  much  like  sit  at  table  without  their  coats — shirt 
**  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,**  the  sleeves  looked  very  cool — I  have  seen 
thing  is  not,  or  was  not  attempted ;  waiters  wait  in  their  night-caps,  and 
but  Austrian  soldiers  had  done  and  thought  it  not  advisable  to  request 
weredoingsomething  that  way.  And  them  to  take  them  off.  But  to  the 
many  of  the  soft  and  beautiful  land-  matter.  One  day  in  earnest  conver- 
Bcapes  of  Italy  are  adorned  by  a  fore-  sation  with  my  right-hand  neighbouFj 
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just  after  dinner,  as  I  vas  waiting 
rather  impatiently  to  reply,  I  did 
what  foolish  people  sometimes  foolish- 
ly do,  with  my  finger  picked  np  the 
cramhs  off  the  tahle ;  in  doing  this, 
and  with  my  eye  fixed  at  the  same 
time  npon  the  spot,  I  saw,  how  shall 
I  tdl  it,  the  crumbs  mnning  away 
from  me.  What  became  of  the  argu- 
ment I  know  not.  My  antagonists  in 
it  had  it  all  to  themselyes. 


*'  Licito  tandem  sermone  fruentur. 


It 


There  was  very  little  **  Comfort*' 
in  these  "  Crumbs."  The  next  day  I 
went  off  to  Naples ;  but  as  I  left  my 
trunks  and  many  things  at  Rome,  and 
intended  not  to  stay  long  in  it  again, 
and  flattering  myself  that  such  an  ac- 
cidental licence  would  not  befal  me  a 
second  time^  on  my  return  1  was  con- 
strained to  go  to  the  same  hotel.  I 
could  not  sit  down  at  the  same  side  of 
the  table  I  had  sat  before,  and  with 
a  misgiying  mind  took  a  more  distant 
place.  Before  I  began  to  touch  any 
thing  I  examined  the  cloth, — 

'*  Infandam,  Regina,  jabes  renovare 
dolorem  ! " 

Down  dropt  my  knife  and  fork.  It  was 
the  nature  of  the  place  and  people. 
"Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usquo 
recurret;**  that  is,  you  may  throw 
down  your  fork,  if  you  please,  but  you 
shall  have  the  same  dish  for  dinner  to< 
morrow.  The  company  at  this  hotel 
was  sometimes  very  amusing.  There 
was  one  timid  gentleman,  who  appear- 
ed to  have  retired  early  from  the  busi- 
ness of  the  worldj  or  to  have  escaped 
from  it  for  the  wisdom  and  polish  to 
be  acquired  by  travel,  to  have  some- 
thing of  travelled  knowledge  to  impart 
at  his  parties  at  Islington — for  there 
was  he,  according  to  his  own  free 
communication,  most  comfortably  do- 
oaiciled,'with  a  maiden  sister  who  kept 
house  for  him.  Quite  delicious  were 
the  descriptions  of  his  home  happiness. 
Oh,  if  his  sister  did  but  know  the  dan- 
gers he  was  in  1  did  he  often  say.  No- 
thing frighteued  this  poor  gentleman 
so  mach  as  accounts  of  robbers;  and  I 
make  no  doubt  his  courier,  for  he  had 
one,  played  upon  his  fears  upon  all 
occanons.  He  looked  upon  himself 
in  Rome  as  in  a  robber^s  trap,  and 
which  way  to  get  out  of  it  he  did  not 
Icnow.  He  had  no  conversation  but 
about  banditti,  and  Islington  comforts 
— and  they  were  in  fearful  contrast. 


I  bantered  him  not  a  little,  and  by 
contradicting  occasionally,  or  discre- 
diting the  accounts  of  robberies  and 
assassinations  given   him,  really  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  his  terrors.  There 
was  always,  therefore,  between  us  a 
sort  of  combat  upon  these  matters. 
One  day  I  observed  him  listening  with 
a  very  woful  face,  one  quite  of  des- 
pair, as  if  the  ever  gettmg  back  to 
Islington  were  hopeless, — Intoning,  I 
say,  to  a  dragoon  officer,  who,  all  tags 
and  stars,  sat  beside  him  at  dinner,  and 
was,  whether  quizzingly  or  not,  I  do 
not  know,  giving  an  account  of  being 
attacked  in  the  very  town  of  Fondi, 
and  that  one  of  the  banditti,  with  a 
slash,  cut  off  his   servant's  (coach- 
man*s)  foot.   After  a  moment's  pause, 
the  Isling^n   forsaken  assumed  en- 
ergy, and  pointing  one  hand  to  me, 
the  other  to   the    officer,   and  look- 
ing at  each  alternately,  he  cried  out» 
"  There,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of 
that,  sir  ?    Here,  sir,  is  a  gentleman 
of  veracity— 'Uo  false  account  this,  sir 
— ^had  his  servant's  foot  cut  off,  sir, 
going  through  Fondi.     Ob,  I  wish  I 
had  never  come  to  Italy,  but  was  safo 
home  at  Islington  !     But  how  to  get 
there,  sir?"     This  poor  frightened 
gentleman  had  brought  a  nephew  with 
him,  as  travelling  companion,  probably 
to  give  him  some  notion  of  the  classi- 
cal allusions  to  be  met  with  in  tour 
books.  He  was  the  most  forlorn  look- 
ing youth  I  ever  saw.     I  thought  his 
uncle  had  bored  him  into  the  dismals 
with  his  fears ;  and,  therefore,  to  turn 
the  conversation,  and  endeavour  to 
make  him  lively,  I  asked  him  how  he 
liked  Italy.  He  answered,  with  a  very 
hollow  voice,  **  I  have  had  a  bowel 
complaint  ever  since  1  have  been  in  it." 
Tot  hominum,  tot  mentes.  "  O  Italia, 
Italia !  '*  said  Felicaia.  The  deuce  take 
Italy  1  thought  these  comfortless  com- 
fortables.   This  was  before  my  friend 
and  I  fell  in  with  the  banditti.  It  must 
have  been  a  curious  struggle  between 
triumph  for  the  argument  and  increase 
of  fear,  when  the  Islingtonian  received 
an  account  of  our  disaster.     I  most 
sincerely  hope  he  has  escaped  all  perils, 
and  amuses  Islington's  snug  parties 
with  the  account  of  his  travels,  and 
that  the  nephew  has  not  died  of  the 
cholera. 

All  this  by  way  of  episode.  Now 
to  return.  You  are  not  to  imagine, 
Eusebius,  that  the  Italians  resort  to 
these  great  systems  of  robberies^  be- 
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cause  they  have  no  genius  for  the  little. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake. 
They  have  astonishing  acumen  for  the 
minutuB  minutissimm  of  the  art.  Be 
Tou  ever  so  acute  yourself  (I  mean  not 
in  the  art  predatory),  you  will  find 
that  it  is  a  contest  of  beads,  from  the 
time  you  enter  to  the  time  you  quit 
Italy.*  I  say  not  much  about  the  inns, 
for  I  think  there  we  beat  them,  or  we 
used  to  do.  I  haye  not  been  of  late  a 
travellerj  and  I  hope  reform  has  reach- 
ed our  own  inns ;  and  that  no  longer, 
if  you  remark  upon  a  bill,  and  that 
there  must  be  a  mistake,  the  wuter 
shfUl  say,  '*  Yes,  sir,  we  have  omitted 
to  charge  the  vegetables:*'  or,  that 
he  shaU  tell  you,  with  the  coolest  air 
in  the  world,  when  you  say  "  Why,"  in 
a  tone  of  remonstiranoe,  **  why,  this 
is  dearer  than  the  —  at  Oxford;" 
^*  Yee,  sir,  we  are  reckoned  a  trifle 
higher."  But  there  is  this  difference 
in  the  two  countries-;  in  the  one  you 
.  are  cheated  out  of  your  money,  but 
into  comforts ;  in  the  other  out  of  both, 
but  certainly  less  money.  I  will,  there- 
fbre,  give  up  inns,  and  in  every  sense, 
for,  in  Italy,  I  never  mean  to  enter 
another.  But  the  cafes  are  very  cheap 
and  abominably  dirty.  When  I  was 
there,  there  were  two  things  which 
rendered  them  odious — ^the- number  of 
beggars  and  the  number  of  flies.  At 
every  sip  of  coffee  you  took,  multitudes 
of  beggars*  hands  were  close  to  your 
mouth,  .and  multitudes  of  flies  in  it. 
There  could  be  no  conversation  for  the 
reiterated  cry  of  **  Datemi  qualche 
cosa.**  But  vermin  of  all  kinds 
abound ;  and,  what  is  curious,  places 
long  unlet,  humanly  untenanted,  the 
fleas  take  possession  of.  I  left  Italy 
with  a  most  imperfect  notion  of 
Michad  Angelo^s  great  work,  ''  The 
Day  of  Judgment.*'  I  wore  white  pan- 
taloons when  I  entered  the  chapel,  and, 
in  an  instant  they  were  like  pepper  and 
salt  worsted,  covered  with  thousands 
of  fleas— 

"  Qui  color  albufl  erat  nunc  est  oontrarius 
albo." 

They  are,  I  donbt  not,  the  Pope^s 
body-guard,  whose  business  it  is  to 
keep  your  hands  employed  that  you 
take  away  nothing  of  his.  I  suppose 
they  do  good  and  keep  down  the  fever 
of  the  blood,  and  so  von  need  no  other 
phlebotomy.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
frighten  vour  young  friend  with  ac- 
coimts  of  scorpioDs,  &c.,  though  i 


once  put  my  head  within  half  an  inch 
of  one,  in  closing  a  shutter,  going  to 
bed  at  Subiaco  ;  nor  of  terantulas  and 
"  such  small  deer,*'  because  I  have 
been  reading  an  account  of  spiders  in 
Persia,  that,  as  I  perfectly  detest  the 
genus,  make  me  quite  shudder  to  think 
of;  and,  in  comparison, all  these  mat- 
ters in  Italy,  excepting  the  fleas — I 
cannot  give  up  them,  for  they  never 
gave  up  me — ape  nothing.     Nothing 
more  astonished  me  than  the  universal 
cheating  of  shopkeepers,  and  even 
bankers.  I  have  received  a  small  cop- 
per coin— under  a  farthi  ng,  nicely  pack- 
ed in  the  middle  of  a  rouleau  of  Na- 
poleons, from  the  bank ;  and  have  been 
cheated  out  of  a  few  pounds,  in  the 
transfer  from  a  bank  in  one  place  to 
a  bank  in  anothel*,  liecause  the  banker 
chose  to  omit  moneta  find.    But,  at  a 
shop,  if  you  offered  often  a  third,  or 
even  a  quarter,  you  would  pay  too 
much.     I  travelled  some  days  in  com- 
pany with  the  wife  of  a  manufacturer, 
who  cautioned  me  on  this  point.     I 
could  not  believe  it ;  and,  when  I  ar* 
rived  at  Rome,  she  desired  me  to  go 
out  and  try  the  experiment.  I  bought 
a  common  article  to  ascertain  the 
point.  I  forget  what  I  gave,  but  it  was 
about  a  third  of  what  I  was  asked,  and 
I  felt  ashamed  to  offer  it,  but  I  did  so 
for  the  experiment's  sake,  and  found  I 
had  given  a  Uttle  too  much.     But  the 
following  accoimt  as  to  this  matter  will 
surprise  you : — I  went  to  a  booksel- 
ler's— a  publisher's  library.  He  had  no 
shop,  not  to  external  appearance.  He 
was  a  most  urbane,  aged,  gentlemanly, 
white-headed  man,  the  author  of  anti- 
quities, &c.  &c.  &c.     There,  I  sup- 
pose, were  the  literati  and  the  dilet- 
tanti^ for  the  room,  in  respect  of  com- 
pany, reminded  me  of  Mr  Murray *s 
in  Albemarle  Street,  where  you  may 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  learning, 
wisdom,  and  most  urbane  sociality ; 
there  was  I  introduced,  and,  when 
there,  turned  over  some  portfolios  of 
prints.     I  had  been  collecting  prints 
from  the  works  of  a  favoiuite  master; 
and,  in  one  of  the  portfolios,  I  found 
an  injured,  soiled  print  of  one  of  bis 
subjects,  which  I  had  not  before  seen. 
The  man  looked  so  like  an  author,  and 
so  far  above  all  matters  extra  the  love 
of  the  antique  and  antiquities,  that  I 
scarcely  knew  how  to  make  my  wishes 
known.     I  did  it^  therefore,  by  a  cir- 
cuxnlocation,  first  admiring  the  print  | 
and  then,  as  it  was  a  modem  on^  ask- 
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log  if  it  was  publiflhed  in  Rome^  then 
if  sold  in  Rome.  He  caught  eagerly 
at  the  vord  sold,  and,  wiUiout  much 
adoy  told  me  the  price — fiye  scudi ;  that 
is»  about  twenty-fiye  shillings.  I  saw 
at  once  it  was  enormous,  and  thought 
of  the  caution ;  and,  remarking  that  it 
was  a  little  soiled,  said  I  ought  to  have 
it  for  three.  He  took  three,  and  off  I 
went  with  my  print  Within  an  hour 
I  passed  a  Stamperia,  where  I  saw  at 
the  window  a  clean  impression  of  the 
Terjr  print,  and  a  printed  list  of  the 
prices,  and,  would  you  belieye  it, 
Eusebius,  it  was  under  one  scudo ;  and, 
for  a  damaged  copy,  I  had  been  asked 
by  this  white-hailed  piece  of  antiquity, 
and  inquitous  antiquityi  five,  and  had 
actually  eiven  three !  Oh,  Eusebius, 
yon  would  not  haVe  been  contented 
with  blowine  him  up,  you  would  haye 
taken  fire  woughout,  and  gimpow- 
dered  the  whole  edifice,  regsurdless  of 
the  literati  and  dilettanti,  all  the  while 
grayely  discussing  the  probabilities  of 
the  tombs  of  the  Horatii  aend  Curiatii ; 
hut,  as  you  were  not  there,  those  dis- 
cusaons  are  still  going  on,  and  still  will 
go  on.  But  what  did  I  do  ?  I  quietly 
walked  back  to  the  grand  library, 
and  as  quietly  told  the  old  gentleman 
that  he  was  a  thief,  a  rased,  and  that 
I  would  expose  him  to  all  the  English. 
The  last  words  did  the  business ;  helook- 
ed  dreadfully  alarmed,  and  looked  be- 
hind him  to  see  who  might  be  within 
hearing;  and,  making  significant  nods, 
and  putting  one  hand  to  my  mouth, 
to  preyent  my  doing  nuschie^  in  great 
haste  put  the  other  hand  Into  his  pocket 
and  handed  me  back  all  my  money. 


This  was  pretty  well,  for  I  came  off 
with  "  flying  colours,"  that  is  with  the 
colour  of  my  money,  which  was  sure  to 
fly  upon  some  other  occasion ;  for  the 
Italians  were  too  much  for  me.  And 
so  it  happened ;  for  in  my  loye  of  the 
antique  I  forgot  my  prudence ;  and, 
being  desirous  of  haying  some  plaster 
casts,  was  recommended  to  an  honest 
tradesman,  who  was  to  take  them  for 
me  from  some  sculpture  at  the  Vati- 
can, the  subjects  of  which  much 
pleased  me.  They  were  a  pastoral 
figure,  and  a  freize,  the  search  of  Ceres. 
I  made  my  bargain,  and  like  a  fool 
paid  my  money,  and  paid  for  the  pack- 
ing and  the  shipping.  But  the  un- 
plastered  shepherd  is  still  piping  {  and 
all  I  can  hope  is  that  Ceres  has  sent 
the  plaster-cast  maker  to  Hades  in- 
stead of  going  there  herself,  and  that, 
haying  some  Interest  with  Proserpine, 
he  will  be  fiogged 'daily,  for  my  money 
has  been  cast  upon  the  worthless.  I 
bequeath  the  debt  a  legacy  to  the 
Pope. 

I  haye  written  enough,  though  I 
haye  matter  more,  and  abundant,  but 
there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  What- 
eyer  effect  this  account  may  haye  upon 
your  young  friend,  1  am  sure  you,  who 
know  me,  will  be  satisfied  that  I  un- 
derstate things.  You  know  I  hayo 
no  talent  at  exaggeration.  Probably 
your  friend  will  read  Eustace,  and,  if 
he  be  yery  young,  belieye  him.  Per- 
haps ho  will  read  Rogers'  •*  Italy," 
and  tell  you  that  it  is  not  mine,  and 
you  will  add  that  I  haye  not  Rogers's 
^'  Pleasures  of  Memory." 

Vive  valeqiu^,  Z. 
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DE  LAMABTINE. 


Alphonse  d£  Lamabtinb  is  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  ancient  noble 
provincial  families  of  France,  whose 
members  were  always  actively  employ- 
ed in  the  service  of  their  comitry.  In 
the  15tb  century  one  of  hb  ancestors 
is  mentioned  as  "  Capitaine  de  la  Ville 
de  Clony/*  and  hb  female  ancestors 
continued  to  receive  a  ''redevance'* 
from  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  until 
the  first  French  Revolution,  which 
abolished  all  such  dues.  In  the  Jde^ 
mortal  des  Etats  de  Bourgogne  the 
family  b  regbtered.  Several  seign- 
ories  belonged  to  it,  such  as  those  of 
D'Hurigny,  D'Urcy,  De  Monceaux, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  the  chateau  and  estate 
of  Monceaux  still  in  his  possession,  by 
inheritance,  have  been  for  centuries  in 
the  family. 

Alphonse  Maria  Louis  de  Lamar- 
TINE  was  bom  on  2l8t  October,  1791. 
Hb  father  was  Captain  of  Cavalry  in 
the  Dauphiny  regiment,  and  Chevalier 
of  St  Loub.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
remained  faithful  to  the  unfortunate 
and  forsaken  Loub  XVL ;  and,  to- 
gether with  hb  grandfather,  uncles, 
aunts,  &c.,  was  imprisoned  for  his  po- 
litical opinions  at  Macon.  The  mother 
of  Alphonse  took  a  hou£e  looking  on 
the  prison  gate,  that  she  might  show 
her  infant  daily  to  hb  father  through 
the  bars  of  the  jsdl.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely  death  of  Robespierre 
they  would  all  have  ascended  the  scaf- 
fold ;  but,  in  consequence  of  that 
event,  they  escaped,  and  retired  to  a 
small  residence  on  a  wine  estate  caUed 
Milly,  which  he  has  since  celebrated 
in  one  of  his  Harmonies^  entitled  '*  La 
TerreNatale.'^  Is  it  not  extraordinary 
that  he,  who  was  in  hb  infancy  the 
son  of  a  political  prisoner  at  Macon, 
should  now  be  the  political  representa- 
tive of  that  town,  hb  birth-place,  in 
parliament?  At  Milly  he  passed  his 
infancy  in  rustic  liberty,  and  his  fond- 
est affections  gratefully  attach  him 
to  thb  spot.  There  he  first  acquired 
hb  tasta  for  nature.  Birds,  butter- 
flies, flowers,  and  vineyards,  were  hb 
companions,  and  the  scenes  of  his 
early  wanderings ;  and  there  the  sun- 
sets and  sunrises,  storms  and  tem- 
pests of  the  year,  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  hb  young  mind.  At  the 
college  of  Bellayi  in  the  Department 


of  Ain,  seated  near  the  Rhone,  he  re- 
ceived hb  education,  and  early  showed 
a  great  aptitude  for  learning,  bearing 
away  all  the  prizes  and  crowns  yeariy 
distributed.  A  French  provincial  edu- 
cation is  at  best,  however,  a  sorry 
affair ;  and,  when  De  Lamartine  re- 
ceived hb,  there  was  certainly  not 
more,  but  less  attention  paid  than  at 
present,  to  the  formation  of  the  mind 
of  the  student.  This  was,  however, 
partially  compensated  for  by  the  su- 
perior moral  and  religious  education 
he  then  obtained.  .  But  Do  Lamartine 
was  a  genius  and  a  poet.  He  bad,  in 
hb  earliest  years,  a  passion  for  all  that 
was  beautiful,  harmonious,  and  taste- 
ful. He  loved  the  quiet  landscape, 
the  domestic  and  family  hearth,  the 
grouping  of  virtue  and  cheerfulness, 
the  melody  of  the  birds,  the  humming 
of  the  bee,  the  active  perseverance  of 
the  ant,  the  gay  wings  of  the  butter- 
fly, the  variegated  foliage  of  the  forest, 
the  murmuring  of  the  rill — the  home- 
stead, the  barn,  the  thatched  roof — tho 
knell  of  the  curfew,  the  ivy  of  the 
church,  the  village  cemetery,  the  vi- 
gorous peasant,  the  harmony  of 
nature,  and  the  works  of  God.  As  he 
grew  up,  he  found  the  moral  world 
replete  also  with  good.  Noble  and  ge- 
nerous sentiments,  a  disinterested  love 
of  his  fellow- creatures,  and  an  ele- 
vated piety  towards  the  Father  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  took  possession  of  his 
nature ;  and,  as  Aime  Martin  says, 
in  hb  Education  des  Mceurs  de  Fa- 
mille,  "  Voila  pourquoi  les  grands 
^crivains  nous  ravissent ;  voila  pour- 
quoi les  grands  poc^tes  nous  eiilevent  1 
voila  pourquoi,  d'un  trait  de  leur  ge- 
nie, ib  soufflent  sur  la  foule  vulgairele 
denouement  des  Grecques  pour  la  pa- 
trie,  ou  les  transports  de  Socrate  pour 
lavertu.*' 

On  leaving  college  De  Lamartine 
returned  to  his  family,  and  often  re- 
tired alone  to  the  Chateau  de  St  Point, 
which  belonged  to  his  father,  but  which 
was  then  uninhabited,  and  nearly  in 
ruins.  This  solitary  and  romantic 
scene  was  admirably  adapted  to  the 
character  of  his  mind,  and  suited  hb 
imaginative  and  poetic  tendencies.  He 
continually  studied  nature  whilst  he 
read  history,  and  examined,  with  the 
eye  of  Christian  philosophy,  the  natu- 
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nly  as  well  as  the  moral  world  which 
he  inhahited. 

As»  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon^ 
his  family  would  not  allow  him  to  ac- 
cept any  public  employment,  remainiog, 
as  it  did,  faithful  to  the  eldest  branch 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  the  young 
De  Lamartine  resolved  on  foreign 
traTel,  and  made  a  journey  to  Italy, 
and  a  long  residence  there,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  his  mind  with  those 
classical  recollections  which  should 
improve  his  natural  taste,  and  prepare 
him  for  his  future  career  as  a  French  ' 
poet.  Want  of  occupation,  to  the 
young  De  Lamartine,  neither  suited 
his  prlndples  nor  his  tastes.  He  had 
no  notion  of  a  young  man  of  talent, 
fortune,  and  family,  having  the  right 
to  eat,  and  drink,  and  laugh,  and  dance, 
and  sleep,  without  making  any  attempt 
to  mitigate  the  sorrows,  improve  the 
charaetert  increase  the  knowledge,  or 
ameliorate  the  taste  of  his  fellow-mor- 
tals. As,  then,  he  was  interdicted  by 
his  family  from  accepting  any  civil  or 
military  employment  under  Napoleon, 
he  determined  on  so  actively  occupy* 
log  his  time  as  to  ^nder  himself,  at 
least,  prepared  for  future  usefulness, 
when  any  change  should  take  place  in 
the  desUnies  of  France.  Though  not 
a  soldier  by  profession,  he  yet  received 
military  preparation ;  and,  when  the 
Restoration  arrived,  he  was  permitted 
to  become  a  member  of  the  body- 
guard of  Louis  XVIII. 

Tho  mother  of  De  Lamartine  was 
Mademoiselle  Des  Roys,  a  youog  lady 
ofdistingnlshed  merit  and  beauty.  Her 
mother  was  governess  to  the  royal 
princes,  and  she  was  herself  brought 
up  with  the  present  King  of  the  French, 
Loub  Philippe,  and  with  Madame 
Adelaide,  his  sister.  She  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  and  died  in  1828.  The 
father  of  De  Lamartine  is  still  living, 
in  his  87th  year,  in  fhll  possession  of 
all  his  faculties,  and  not  less  venerable 
for  his  noble  and  consistent  character, 
than  for  the  number  of  vears  during 
which  he  has  lived,  beloved  by  hk 
family,  his  friends,  and  his  princes. 

De  Lamartine  had  five  sisters,  and 
on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  one  of 
them  to  the  Count  de  Viguet,  at  Cham- 
berry  in  Savov,  the  poet  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  amiable  and  accom- 
plished lady,  the  daughter  of  W.  H. 
Birch,  Esq.,  who  was  then  travelling 
on  the  Continent  with  her  mother. 
At  the  Marquise  de  la  Pierre^s,  at 


Chamberry,  they  first  saw  each  other, 
and  a  deep-settled  attachment  was 
formed,  which  was,  however,  opposed 
by  both  the  mother  and  family  of  Miss 
Birch.  At  length  the  consent  of  the 
former  was  obtained,  on  condition  that 
De  Lamartine  should  quit  the  military 
career,  should  enter  on  that  of  diplo- 
macy, and  should  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment of  secretary  to  the  French  em- 
bassy in  London.  The  father  of  Miss 
Birch  was  an  officer  of  merit  in  the 
British  army,  and  spent  half  his  for- 
tune in  equipping  a  volunteer  corps 
and  battery  to  resist  a  threatened 
French  descent  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land. Little  did  he  think  at  that  time 
that  his  then  infant  child  would  become 
the  wife  of  the  greatest  French  poet 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The 
maternal  great-grandfather  of  Madame 
de  Lamartine  was  the  Governor  Hol- 
well,  who  survived  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Black  Hole  in  Calcutta,  and  lived 
to  the  advanced  age  of  99.  Her  father 
and  brothers  all  served  in  India  in  tlie 
civil  department,  and  held  very  high 
situations.  Thus  the  families  of  Do 
Lamartine  and  Birch,  with  all  their 
branches,  have  belonged  to  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  two  countries. 

Immediately  after  the  marriage  of 
De  Lamartine  with  Miss  Birch,  they 
set  off  to  Naples,  he  having  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  embassy  there. 
They  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  to  an- 
other diplomatic  nomination ;  thence, 
for  a  short  time,  to  London ;  and  fin- 
ally, to  Florence,  where  he  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  charge  daffaires. 
In  1829  he  left  Florence  to  be  ap- 
pointed Minister  in  Greece,  and  then 
arrived  those  events  of  1830,  which 
once  more  changed  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  life,  since,  from  principle,  he  gave 
in  his  resignation,  and  has  never  since 
accepted  any  post  under  Government. 

Apprehensive  of  a  long  and  sangui- 
nary revolution — disapproving,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  ordinances  of  Charles 
X.,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Duke  de  Bourdeaux  from 
the  throne  of  France — resolved  on  se- 
parating himself  from  political  party 
agitation — convinced  that  his -country 
had  need  of  order  and  repose,  and  not 
of  agitation  and  discussion — and  above 
and  before  all  things,  anxious  to  visit 
the  Holy  Land,  and  to  impregnate  his 
very  soul  on  the  spot  with  those  emo- 
tions which  he  wished  to  feel,  and 
which  ho  desired  to  cultivate— De 
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Lamardne  determliied  on  eanying 
into  efieet  hii  long-deyised  plan^  and 
on  quitting  the  shores  of  his  country 
for  several  years.  To  that  voyage  we 
shall  hereafter  more  specially  refer. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  eyents  of  his 
life — ^but  the  loss  of  his  darling  and 
beloved  daughter  there  has  thrown  a 
melancholy  over  his  spirit^  which  it 
is  not  very  probable  will  ever  wholly 
forsake  it. 

Whilst  absent  on  this  poetical  and 
religious  journey  to  the  Holy  Land, 
the  electors  of  a  small  electoral  ooUege 
named  Bergues,  a  fortified  town  in 
France,  in  the  Department  of  the 
North,  a  few  miles  from  Dunkirk, 
thought  fit  to  appoint  him  their  de- 
puty. On  first  receiving  the  news  of 
this  wholly  unexpected  honour,  De 
Lamartine  hesitated  as  to  its  accept- 
ance, but  he  finally  determined  on  re- 
turning to  France  to  fulfil  the  new 
duties  imposed  upon  him.  At  the 
ensuing  general  elections  he  was  re- 
named at  Berguesy  and,  at  the  same 
time,  appointed  deputy  by  his  native 
town,  liiacon ;  but,  aa  he  had  promised 
the  electors  of  the  former  place  to 
remain  their  deputy  in  case  they  should 
again  appoint  him,  he  declined  becom- 
ing the  representative  of  his  birth- 
ElAce.  At  the  last  general  election, 
owever,  having  been  returned  by  the 
electors  of  both  the  college  Intra 
MuroSi  and  that  of  Extra  Muro$  at 
Macon,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  accept 
one  of  these  nominations,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  electors  of  Bergues,  who 
hi^  returned  him  without  a  dissentient 
voice.  This  rapid  sketch  of  the  out- 
line of  De  Lamartine's  life  will  mate- 
rially assbt  in  the  consideration  of  his 
character  and  labours  as  a  poet  and  as 
a  politician.  We  have  much  to  add, 
and  much  to  fill  up— but  the  sketch  is 
before  our  readers. 

De  Lamartine  is  at  once  a  poet,  a 
moralist,  and  a  politician.  It  is  n<ft 
our  intention  to  depict  him  in  only  one 
of  these  characters,  but  to  present  the 
whole  man.  His  poetry  is  the  charm 
of  his  life,  his  morals  the  ornament  of 
his  life,  his  social  political  system  the 
end  of  his  life.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  truly  said  of  him, 

"  Aimer,  prler,  et  chanter — voila  toute  aa 
viel" 

This  can  be  said  no  longer  ?    There 

Is  another  verb  which  must  now  be 

ided>  and  that  verb  is  *'  agir**    He 


is  now  the  active  man,  the  daily  bene- 
factor of  his  species,  the  suppressor  of 
gaming  houses,  the  abolisber  of  lot- 
teries, the  protector  of  foundlings,  the 
gradual  emancipator  of  slaves,  the 
Christian  instructor  of  the  people,  the 
visitor  of  the  prisons  and  lunatic 
asylums,  and  the  chief  of  that  social 
PAETY  in  France  whose  efforts  are  little 
known  in  England,  and  whose  exer- 
tions it  is  our  design  to  communicate, 
as  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  applaud. 

This  happy  combination  of  graee 
and  imagination  with  moral  and  Chris- 
tian principle — of  blandness  of  manner 
and  gentleness  of  character  with  deci- 
sion of  mind  and  practical  phUan- 
tbropy,  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  in 
this  world  of  ours ;  and  when  it  ia  so, 
it  is  to  be  hailed  with  delight,  and  held* 
up  to  imitation  and  praise.  A  Chris- 
tian poet,  a  Christian  gentleman,  a 
Christian  man  of  education  and  genins, 
and  a  Christian  politician,  who  will 
not  allow  his  political  system  to  be 
based  on  any  thing  but  morals  and 
religion,  Is  a  man  as  rare  as  he  is  vaF- 
luable  $  it  is  therefore  'that  we  have 
determined  on  presenting  a  sketch  c^ 
his  character. 

De  Lamartine  is  now  the  poet,  the 
moralist,  and  the  politician,  and  we 
will  examine  what  he  has  done,  and  what 
he  is  doing,  in  these  three  capacities. 

If  there  be  not  a  vast  deal  of  method 
in  our  summary, — and  if  sometimes 
we  appear  not  to  be  sufficiently  atten- 
tive to  the  chronological  order  of  our 
history,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
after  aU,  we  are  writing  a  sketch  of  a 
poett  and  that  to  methodize  too  much, 
would  infringe  on  our  prerogatives  of 
following  him  in  his  flights,  and  of 
attempting,  at  least,  to  give  an  idea  of 
his  fancy,  as  well  as  of  his  intellectual 
attainments.  The  19th  century  in 
France  has  hitherto  produced  but  two 
great  poets  and  distinguished  writers 
^-Chateaubriand  and  De  Lamae- 
TiNE.  They  are  both  royalists.  They 
have  both  remained  inflexibly  attach- 
ed to  the  fallen  dynasty.  They  are  both 
essentially  monarchical.  They  have 
never  hesitated  to  declare  this,  nor 
shrunk  from  rendering  it  apparent. 
What  can  the  democratic  school  in 
France  produce  to  compare  with  them  ? 
Notwithstanding  all  the  vauntings,  the 
proud  and  idle  l»oa8t}ngs  of  tiiat  school, 
what  has  it  done — ^whereare  its  names 
— ^what  are  its  productions?  Victor 
HttgOi  though  most  onaettied  in  bia 
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politics  since  fast  in^tatioii  by  Loiub- 
Philippe  to  the  fetes  at  Veraaillea,  is  yet 
far*  yery  fkr  from  belonging  to  the 
George  Sand  and  Alexander  Dumas* 
class  of  writers.  Chateaubriand  and 
De  Lamartine  are  in  France  at  this 
daynnriyalied. 

The  fiiTOurite  writers  of  De  Lamar- 
tine, when  he  was  yonngy  were  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  and  Chateaubriand. 
But  more  tender  than  this  his  literary 
mother*  and  more  philosophical  than 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  his  literary  fa- 
iher,  retaining  the  royalist  instincts  of 
his  birth  and  educationf  at  the  same 
time  feeling  a  profoond  love  of  rational 
liberty,  be  has  at  once  sympathized 
with  the  past  and  looked  forward  to 
the  future.  His  ideas  are  calmly  pro- 
gressiTC.  He  is  noble  and  great  in 
his  enthnsiasm^-and  never  haTing  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  own 
heart,  he  places  much  confidence  in 
the  aasnrances  and  declarations  of 
others.  When  young,  he  was  so  mi- 
thnsiaatie  in  favour  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  that  he  passed  a  whole  day  by 
the  road-side  merely  to  see  her  pass  in 
her  caleche.  It  was  the  only  time  he 
beheld  her.  For  Chateaubriand,  also, 
he  had  a  profound  affection ; — and  on 
one  occasion,  in  order  to  see  him,  he 
climbed  a  wall,  and  remained  there  no 
inconsiderable  period-- and  then,  har- 
iug  satisfied  his  longing  eyes,  he  de- 
scended and  inscribed  on  the  outer 
gate  some  verses  to  the  genius  he  ad- 
mired. This  was  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth.  It  is  now  moderated  by  years, 
and  calmed  by  reflection. 

That  the  yonng  De  Lamartine 
should  seareh  for  great  men,  and  great 
minds — for  religion  allied  to  literature, 
and  poetry  to  morals, — can  excite  no 
saqpriae  in  those  who  remember,  that, 
tho«igh  born  of  Chriatian  parents,  and 
educated  in  the  Christian  faiths  he 
lived  in  the  epoch  of  the  triumph  of 
Bonaparte  and  Delille — and  could  no 
where  find,  though  already  a  poet  and 
philosoper  himself— either  poetry  or 
philosophy. 

The  education  of  De  Lamartine 
bmng  one  of  a  strictly  private  and  re- 
tired character,  he  had  few  opportu- 
nities afforded  him  of  knowing  the 
men  of  the  dav,  or  the  writers  of  the 
age.  He  had  a  secret  ptf  tiality  for 
Jean  Jao^nes  Romseaa,  not  as  the 
leaseoer  and  the  £dse  fMosi^her  of 
tlM  **  Social  Coatract,**_bat  as  the 
poet  ofMHaue.    With  the  woits  of 


Ossian,  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso,  Milton, 
Bemardin  St  Pierre,  he  became  inti- 
mately acquainted;  and  many  stan- 
zas—nay, thousands  of  lines— .have 
been  written  by  him,  which  he  after- 
wards destroyed,  but  which  his  friends 
and  admirers  now,  indeed,  wish  had 
been  preserved.  At  last  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  read  to  a  sdect  party  of 
friends,  his  **  Lac  ; "— 4md  the  history 
of  this  first  communication  of  his  ta- 
lent to  the  public  is  worth  relating. 

It  was  in  a  large  saloon  that  a  nu- 
merous audience  was  collected  by  the 
kindness  and  affection  of  a  friend.  He 
dreaded  the  moment.  Timid  and  mo- 
dest, he  would  gladly  have  adjourned 
the  day  when  the  hour  drew  near.  He 
felt  that  he  was  a  mere  young  country 
squire,  a  mere  poet  from  MacOn,  the 
son  of  a  faithful  royalist  and  of  a 
brave  soldier — but  tiiat  was  all  |  and 
those  who  were  collected  to  hear  him 
were — caiTics !  When  his  harmonious 
poesy  reached  the  at  first  inattentive 
ears  of  this  Areopagus,  he  was  ready 
to  sink  into  the  earth  with  apprehen- 
sion ;  but  soon  he  perceived  that  they 
became  attentive— then  that  their  eyes 
glistened  with  delight — then  that  they 
gave  expression  to  their  admiration 
and  astonishment — and  at  last,  when 
he  concluded,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and 
found  that  he  was  dignified  witii  the 
title  of  POET.  At  that  moment  his 
auditory  perceived  that  he  was  hand- 
some as  well  as  poetical,  and  that  his 
black  hair,  fine  ardent  eyes,  and  noble 
open  forehead,  denoted  him  to  be  a 
youth  of  no  ordinary  nature.  But 
though  he  was  successful  in  a  saloon, 
why  should  he  be  in  the  press  ?  Cha- 
teaubriand had  been  denounced  as  a 
Eidful  writer — and  so  what  chance  had 
e  ?     But  necessity — yes,  necessity 

at  last  compelled  him  to  publish  his 
first  volume,  "  Meditations  ;  '*  for  he 
had  spent  all  his  money  at  Paris,  had 
lived  in  the  capital  as  a  poet,  was  too 
good  a  son  to  apply  to  his  mother  for 
aid,  and  was  obliged  to  address  him- 
self to  M.  De  Genoude,  now  the  chief 
proprietor  of  the  Gazette  de  France, 
for  advice  and  assistance.  That  gen- 
tleman placed  in  the  hands  of  the  poet 
a  few  hundred  francs,  bade  him  take 
courage,  kindly  disposed  of  his  work 
for  him,  and  thus  brought  before  the 
public,  Alpbonbs  ns  Lamaetine. — 
The  success  of  the  Meditatione  was 
prodigious,— 4iot  greater  than  they 
deserved,  but  still  prodigious;  after 
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the  sallies  of  the  empire»  after  the  -around  the  shade  of  the  mighty  Fiog-al, 

tame  and  almost  insipid,  hut  amiahle  De  Lamartine,  on  the  contrary,  darc({ 

literature  of  De  Jouey  and  Ahh6  De  to  be  true,  and  ascending  to  the  sources 

Lille,  and  after  the  correct  M.  De  of  the  glory  of  the  departed,  he  aig- 

Fontanes,  it  was  prodigious  to  see  a  nalised  by  one  strophe,  as  terrible  as  it 

serious  poet— indeed,  a  religious  poet —  was  just,  the  sanguinary  cbaract^er  of 

read  with  enthusiasm,  and  raised  to  the  hero.     The  following  lines  aro 

honour  and  fame.     It  was  a  sort  of  sublime,  not  less  for  their  poetry  tlian 

poetry  which  only  addressed  itself  to  for  their  sentiments : — 

higWy   cultivated  minds.     Sister  of  „  ^e.  dieox  ^taient  tomWs,  lea  trSnes 

the  poetry  of  Manzoni  and  of  Pelhco,  ^t^ient  vides ; 

sister  of  the  poetry  of  Tasso,  u  of  l^  victoire  to  prit  sur  sen  &iles  rapides ; 

that  of  the  Hebrews,   it  showed  it-  d'uq  peuple  de  Brutus  la  gloire  te  fit  roi. 

self  calm  and  suave,  greatly  simple,  Ce  si^cle  dont  Tecume  entrainait  dana  sa 

and  surrounded  with  aU  the  charms  of  course 

Christian  beauty  and  truth.  Some-  Lea  moeura,  les  roia,  lea  dieux,  refoole 
times  his  Meditations  resembled  the  vera  aa  aource, 
poor  sick  daughter  of  love,  and  were  Recula  d  un  pas  devant  toi  1 " 
degiac  in  the  style  of  Sappho.  Some-  The  poetry  of  De  Lamartine  bas 
times  the  voice  was  of  a  different  tone;  become  the  true  social  poetry  of 
and  the  cry  of  grief  was  heard,  and  the  France,  for  it  always  proceeds  from 
hymn  of  expiation  was  chanted,  and  the  heart,  and  is  addressed  to  the  heart, 
his  sacred  lyre  riveted  all  attentions  Besides  this,  it  is  the  source  of  really 
and  gained  all  hearts.  pious  and  devotional  sentiments.  It 
The  Meditations  at  once  placed  him  Jg  singular  that  the  poetry  of  De  La- 
in the  rank  of  poets.  At  the  French  martine  has  few  enemies  in  France. 
Academy  his  post  was  soon  marked ;  Charles  Nodier,  indeed,  has  published 
and  when  he  published  his  Harmonies,  a  saucy  and  uncivil  satire  ;  but  he  is 
,  he  only  added  to  his  former  reputa-  the  only  exception.  In  general,  his 
tion.  His  first  two  volumes  were  the  contemporaries  have  approved  his  la- 
first  epo  of  his  life ;  they  are  coloured  bours,  and  rejoiced  even  in  his  suc- 
as  was  his  mmd— they  are  the  im-  cess.  All  seem  to  recognise,  that,  in 
pressions  of  his  nature ;— the  sun  of  all  his  efforts,  all  his  works,  all  his 
Naples  inflaming  the  horizon— the  speeches,  all  his  poetry— in  all  that  he 
banks  of  the  sUver  sea— the  perfumes  thinks  and  says— he  has  ever  at  heart 
of  Greece  and  of  Italy— the  dark  blue  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity  and  re- 
lake-— and  then  the  tumultuous  waves,  ligion. 

Ask  him  why  he  sings  ?  and  he  re-  Between  the  Meditations  and  the 

plies  to  you  by  the  hues  of  the  "  Dy-  Harmonies  of  De  Lamartine  there  is 

ing  Poet,  —  a  vast  difference,  but  it  is  that  re- 

*<MaiB  pourquoi  chantea-tu  ?— Demande  suiting  fron\  the  lapse  of  time  and 

h  Philom^le  from  mental  suffering.     The  Harmo- 

Pourquoi  durant  lea  nuits  aa  douce  voix  nies,    like   the  Meditations,  are  the 

ae  mSle  production  of  an  enthusiastic  mind 

Au  doux  bruit  dea  ruiaaeaux  aoua  Tom-  and  a  believing  and  pious  soul.     But 

brage  roulant  ?  sorrow  had  his  young  days  shaded — 

Je  chantaia,  mea  amia,  comme  rhomme  suffering  had  left  its  impress  upon  his 

reapire,  heart ;  and  there  is  all  the  difference 

Comme  1  oiaeau  gfemit,  comme  le  vent  between  the  two  works  that  there  is 

Boupire,  between  tears  and  joy,  or  the  poetical 
Comme  1  eau  murmure  en  coulant.  forebodings  of  evil,  and  evil  actuaUy 
As  a  specimen  of  another  sort,  and  realized.  He  who  was  tender  as  Tas- 
as  proving  the  power,  as  well  as  the  so  and  sensitive  as  Schiller  in  his 
flexibility  of  the  mind  of  De  Lamar-  Meditations,  is  in  his  Harmonies  sub- 
tine,  we  cite  a  passage  from  the  very  lime  as  Klopstock  in  his  Messiah, 
same  poem  on  the  death  of  Napoleon,  and  religious  as  Fenelon.  There  are 
to  which  we  elsewhere  refer.  Whilst  four  elements  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Byron,  Goethe,  Uhland,  Manzoni,  Harmonies : — the  recollections  of  his 
Beranger,  and  Casimir  De  la  Vigne,  childhood — the  life  of  an  orderly, 
were  all  surrounding  the  shade  of  pious,  and  happy  family— the  political 
Bonanarte  with  a  cortege  of  their  fu-  transformation  of  his  mind  from  a  se- 
nereal^airs,  like  the  harps  of  Scotland  eluded  provincial  royalist  to  that  of 
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one  who  even  then  dreamt  of  forming  -  Le  Tambeau  de  Sorrente  was  writ- 

a  <« social  party*' — and,  finally,  real,  ten,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  on 

genuine,  heartfelt  piety.  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Italy. 

The  mother  of  De  Laroartine  was  In  1819  he  became  acquainted  with 

his  early  idol.     She  was  a  model  of  Eliza,  now  Madame  De  Lamardne, 

charity  and  of  maternal  perfection,  and  before  he  knew  her  had  never 

She  was  the  Dorcas  of  Milly — the  published  a  line  of  poetry. 
Martha  and  Mary  united  of  Burgundy.        In  1826,  when  be  made  his  journey 

Her  dwelling  was  one  of  peace,  bar-  to  Italy  with  Madame  De  Lamartine, 

monj,  love.     There  was  no  turbulent  he  was  called  on  to  fight  a  duel  with 

joy-lthere  were  no  restless  desires,  a  Liberal  Italian  officer.     Some  lines 

Herself,  her  daughters,  and  her  son,  in   the  last  canto  of  Childe  Harold 

lived  for  others  and  for  God ;  and  it  having  depicted,   under  sombre  co- 

was  thus  that  his  heart  received  all  its  lours,  the  prospects  of  Italy,  an  Ita- 

earliest  and  best  impressions.  lian  general  affected  to  regard  them 

The  humble  residence  of  Milly  was  as  insulting,  and  a  rencontre   took 

ever,  and  is  still,  the  object  of  De  La^  place.     The  duel  was    fought  with 

martine's  grateful  love.  swords,  and  M.  De  Lamartine  was 

wounded  in  his  arm.     This  was  a  de- 

"  n  est  sor  la  colline  plorable  acquiescence  on  the  part  of 

Une  blanche  matBon,  a  Christian  poet  with  the  barbarous 

Un  rocher  la  domine,  usages  of  half-civilized  society.     De 

Un  baiwon  d  aub^pine  Lamartine  was  even  then  such  a  man 

E«t  tout  son  horixon.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Yizye  been  overcome 

fm.    J    Ai.    j»Ai.        At.       i»Tk    ¥  ^y  the  *fir®  1°  which  he  lived.     He 

The  death  of  the  mother  of  De  La-  ^i^^^^  ^^^^  refused,  with  indignation, 

martine  was  the  firat  great  trouble  of  ^  ^^^  ^^^^i  a  challenge.     He  had 

his  life—that  of  Alphonse,  his  darling  ^^tten  a  description  of  Italy,  and  had 

boy,  who  was  separated  from  him  by  g^  ^^tten  as  a  poet.    It  was  monstrous 

deaUi  when  two  years  of  age,  his  se-  f^^  ^ne  man  to  set  himself  up  as  the 

cond— and  that  of  the  loss  of  Julia,  champion,  forsooth,  of  a  different  opi- 

his  lovely  and  beloved  girl,  the  third.  ^^^^  ^^^        ^^^  ^m  adversary  to 

The  day  he  was  nwned  member  of  the  g  j^^.  ^im  with  swords.     If  De  La- 

French  Academy  his  mother  expired,  ^lartine  had  been  killed,  this  "  patriot 

after  the  most  dreadfully  acute  suffer-  general"  would  have  been  amurderer. 

mgs.     Feeble  and  aged,  she  took  a  g^^  ^^  ^yj  ^y^  ^ith  De  Lamartine 

warm  bath  m  a  laimdry  far  removed  y^gelf,  in  his  Episode  de  Sorrente^ 
from  her  room.     She  was  unable  to 

turn  off  the  supply  of  hot  water— her  "  Ma"  pourquoi  revemr  sur  ces  scenes 

strength  faUed  her— she  was  literally  ,  paw^B,  / 

scaldid  to  death-and  two  days  afte/-  ^aisses  le  vent  gemir  et  le  (jot  murmurer. 

wardsexpired.    Oh,  who  has  not  wept  ^J«°**''  revenes,  o  mes  tnrtes  pensees. 
with  the  poet  when  perusing  his  poem        ^^  ^^"^  '^^^^  *^  "**"  P^^'^"'* 
entitled  Ma  Miref     At  the  age  of        In  his   Harmonies,  De  Lamartine 

eighteen,  De  Lamartine  received  his  foretold  the  future  social  influence  of 

first  impressions  of  love  for  woman  ;  poetry.     They  contained  the  germs  of 

but  it  was  the  love  ''that  boys  feel  the  life  of  a  man  who  is  at  once  politi- 

and  poets  feign,"  for  the  object  of  his  cal  and  popular.     His  poetry  is  to 

heart's  truest  affection  was,  and  still  produce  results — not  to  please  the  ear. 

is,  EUza,  his  beloved  and  tenderly  It  is  useful  as  well  as  melodious ;  he 

cherished  wife.    It  was  not,  as  Ernest  who  wrote  the  Death  of  Socrates^ 

Falconnet  supposes  in  his  L'Art  en  and  the  celebrated  lines  on  Revolu- 

JPromnce,  to  Elvira,  or  to  any  ima.  tions,  is  the  Christian  who  wrote  the 

ginary  losing,  Uiat  the   Tombeau  de  Hymns  to  Jehovah.^and  to  the  Holy 

SorrenUf  the   Crucifix,  Jbchia,  and  Spirit.     In  all  that  he  has  done,  he 

Chant  d  Amour,  &c.  &c.,  were  ad-  has  sought  to  be  "  social,"  and  to  leave 

dressed,  but  to  Eliza,  his  now  faith-  the  world  improved  by  his  poetry  as 

ful  and  devoted  wife.     His  dedication  well  as  by  his  philosophy  and  his  politi- 

of  Childe  Harold  is  to  her,  as  also  Jo-  cal  morids. 

celyTi,  and,  indeed,  he  has  associated         M.  de  Lamartine  was  somewhat  sur- 

her  with  all  that  he  has  written  and  prised  by  the  Revolution  of  1830.    His 

loved.  belief  and  his  sympathies  were  both 
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wounded ;  he  could  not  approve  of  the 
ordinances.— he  could  not  ratify  the  Re- 
Tolution,  80  he  resoWed  to  leave  France 
for  the  East — ^remained  at  Marseilles 
for  some  time — freighted  a  vessel  at 
his  own  expense — and  there  addressed 
his  celebrated  Adieux  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  to  the  **  romanoiers"  of 
Europe. 

The  history  of  this,  to  himj  deplora- 
ble pilgrimage,  was  written  by  him 
daily ;  and  on  his  return  to  France  he 
published  his  *^  Souvenirs fimpreBBiont^ 
pensSes,  et  passages,  pendani  son  voy- 
age  en  Orient.^*  This  work  has  had 
a  success  almost  unparalleledi  and  yet 
it  has  been  attacked  with  vigour  by  the 
critics  of  his  own,  as  well  as  of  other 
countries.  Those  criticisms  were  in 
some  cases  moderate  and  correct,  but 
in  others  absurd  and  grotesque.  He 
has  been  accused  of  exaggeration — ^bul 
the  Arabs  and  the  Maronites  h^ve  since 
attested  to  the  accuracyofhis  statements. 
He  has  been  accused  of  beins  an  aris- 
tocrat, because  he  travelled  Uke  a  gen- 
tleman, and  was  generous  and  compas- 
sionate. He  was  accused  ^  being  so 
**  universally  benevolent "  as  to  dimin- 
ish the  force  and  effect  of  his  praises, 
and  this  was  because  he  described  vir« 
tue  as  well  as  vice,  and  goodness  and 
beauty,  as  mere  moral  beautv,  where- 
ever  he  met  it.  And  then,  lastly,  he 
was  accused  cf  purchasing,  by  his  gifts 
and  courteousness,  the  praises  of  the 
Maronlte  sheiks,  of  the  Arab  hordes,  of 
Abougosb,  and  of  Lady  H.  Stanhope, 
the  niece  of  Pitt  and  the  queen  of  the 
desert;  and  this  because  he  was  re- 
ceived by  them  with  respect,  or  treated 
by  them  with  kindness.  Thus  wrote 
Charles  Nodier,  who  ought  to  have 
known  and  written  better.  But  the 
book  of  De  Lamartine  is  a  beautiful 
book,  an  ornament  to  the  literature  of 
the  country,  a  title  to  gloiy  and  fame 


for  its  illustrious  author,  and  proof 
that  all  that  is  most  lovely  and  inviting 
may  be  most  virtuous  and  true. 

In  examining  the  "  SouvenirSf  jrc.** 
of  De  Lamartine  in  the  East,  it  must 
also  be  remembered,  that  they  were  not 
written  for  publication — ^that  they  were 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  each  day, 
and  that  the  monmfulness  which  hangs 
over  many  and  many  a  page,  was  at 
once  natural  and  tender.  He  lefl  for 
the  East  fbll  of  the  pious  traditions  of 
his  youth,  impressed  with  the  still  glow- 
ing recollection  of  the  plates  in  that 
old  Bible  which  he  read  on  the  knees 
of  his  sainted  mother,  and  he  took  with 
him  his  young  and  admirable  wife»  and 
his  lovely  Julia,  who  was  snatched 
from  him  by  a  premature  and  unantici- 
pated death.  He  brought  back  with 
him  to  France  the  pa&  and  lifeless 
ashes  of  his  child — and  this  volume  of 
his,  which  criticism  has  attacked  for  its 
want  of  method  and  of  philosophy,  was 
the  last  sigh  uttered  by  a  father  at  the 
tomb  of  his  darling.  If  the  book  be  thus 
read,  criticism  will  be  silent — and  the 
heart  will  alone  speak  to  testify  its  sym- 
pathy  as  well  as  its  admiration.  As 
we  follow  the  poet  from  Malta  to  the 
coasts  of  Greece,  to  the  ruins  of  Athena, 
to  Syria,  and  to  Palestine,  we  are  pre«> 
sent  with  him  in  all  his  joySj  his  hap- 
piness, his  domestic  life,  Ms  affections, 
and  his  bright  and  glowing  prospects. 
His  magnificent  excursion  made  with 
his  daughter  in  the  plains  of  Syria^ 
causes  the  soul  to  vibrate,  and  the 
heart  to  be  glad ;  and  it  is  only  when 
that  daughter  is  torn  fVom  his  arms, 
that  he  thus  describes  his.  desolation 
and  his  woe.  There  is  nothing  supe- " 
rior  to  the  following  Imes,  (in  his  poem 
called  *♦  Gethsemene,**  where  he  lost 
his  Julia),  in  any  poem  in  any  lan- 
guage. 


*'  Maintenant  tout  est  mort  daas  ma  malson  aride  ; 
Deux  yeux  to^jours  pleurant  sont  toajoum  devant  mol ; 
Je  Tais  sans  aavoir  oa,  j*attends  sane  savoir  qaoi, 
Mes  bras  s'ourrent  i  rien  et  se  ferment  k  vide. 
Tons  mes  joutb  et  mea  nidts  sont  de  mdme  conleDr. 
La  pri^re  en  men  sein  aveo  Tespoir  est  morte, 
Mais  o'eit  Dien  qnl  t*4<flraie,  6  mon  aoM  solt  forte« 
Balse  aa  main  sons  la  doulenr  1 " 

We  cannot  consent,  then,  to  subjeet  the  reason,  and  the  more  it  ii  known 

the  ''  Souvenirs,  §rc.  of  the  East;'  of  and  studied  by  both,  the  more  it  will 

M.   De  Lamartine  to  the  ordinary  be  cherished. 

tests  of  criticism.     The  work  must  be  For  a  long  period  of  time  D«  La- 
Judged  of  by  the  heart,  as  well  as  by  martine  has  been  preparing  and  eoin* 
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posiagy  by  degrees^  an  immimse  poem 
— A  poem  of  nature,  of  life,  of  the 
history  of  man>  «*  Babylone  Inconnue 
et  Mjst^rieuse  ;*'  and  to  tfau  he  devotes 
a  portion  of  his  leisure  hours  at  Saint 
Point  in  Burgundy.  He  has  detached 
from  this  poem,  and  published  sepa- 
rately, Jocelt/n,  and  Za  Chute  (Tun 
Ange*  The  object  of  the  poet,  in 
his  great  poem,  of  which  these  are 
bat  fragments,  is  to  paint  the  deye- 
lopement  of  the  human  race ;  societies 
first  formed  by  God ;  their  existence } 
the  reign  of  vice,  and  the  triumph  of 
matter  over  spirit ;  the  vengeance  of 
God  at  the  deluge ;  the  patriarchal 
era ;  the  reeomposed  family  of  man  ; 
the  history  of  the  Jews }  the  history  of 
the  Bible ;  the  change  of  the  written 
for  the  unwritten  law  of  God  \  the 
new  world  as  opposed  to  the  old ;  and 
the  CaosB,  the  standard  of  a  new  dvi- 
lization.  Then  the  conflicts  of  Chris- 
tianity and  her  triumphs.  Then  the 
establishment  of  Paganism  as  the  reli- 
gion of  ruins.  Then  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire — the  conquering  Si- 
Cambrian,  the  Hun,  the  curse  of  Uod— > 
the  Latin  slave — the  Greek  sophist^ 
and  then  new  societies  based  on  ideas, 
not  on  facts,  on  opinions  and  experi- 
ments, and  not  on  the  laws  of  God. 
Then  the  history  of  the  Romish  Church 
(of  coune  to  be  written  with  a  friendly 
hand)  *•  and  then  the  present  state  of 
hnman  societies,  with  the  combats  of 
philosophy  and  infidelity.  Twelve 
fragments  will  constitute  the  poem. 
We,  as  yet,  have  but  two — Jocdyn^ 
and  La  Chute  dun  Ange. 

With  various  defects  of  rhyme, 
measure,  and  even  of  language,  the 
list  of  the  two  is  a  splendid  poem ; 
aDd  the  loves  of  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Paradise  Lost,  have,  unquestionably, 
their  rival  in  those  of  Daidha  and  of 
Cedar. 

It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  that  as  on 
the  day  wheA  De  Lamartine  lost 
his  mother,  he  was  named  member  of 
the  French  Academy — so  on  that  on 
which  be  was  deprived  of  his  Julia,  he 
was  named  deputy. 

And  here  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the 
schoolboy  of  Bellay^  to  the  stndent  of 
luly,  to  the  ardent  lover  in  Savoy, 
t9  ti^e  fkiber  of  Alphonse  and  of  Jnlia, 
bereft  of  both  bis  children  ;  to  the 
wanderer  in  Syria,  the  poet  of  the 
nHnmtnns,  the  painter  of  life,  and 
rural  and  domestic  scenery,  to  the 
author  of  the  MedUations  and  the 


Harmonm,  the  Soutfenirs  of  his  be- 
loved  mother  and  of  his  dear  "natal 
Milly''— with  all  the  rich  and  varied 
colourings  which  belong  to  all  his  poe* 
tical  compositions,  and  must  follow 
De  Lamartine  into  the  busy  arena  of 
pnbUc  and  political  life.  And  yet, 
though  we  part  from  him  with  regret, 
thus  associated  and  thus  endeared  to 
the  lovers  of  humanity  and  of  rational 
and  virtuous  progress,  we,  at  the  same 
time,  know  we  shall  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  him  as  we  follow  him 
into  such  different  scenes  as  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  the  general  coun- 
cils of  his  department.  There  we 
shall  find  him  good  and  useful,  true 
and  tasteful,  futhfhl  to  his  heart,  but 
yet  never  forgetfVil  of  the  great  truth, 
that  the  law  of  progress  is  the  law  of 
nature.  At  the  same  time,  we  know 
beforehand  that  we  shall  find  him  pa- 
tient, laborious,  willing  to  wait  for 
time,  for  prejudice,  for  education,  for 
vested  rights  and  interests,  and  for  the 
workings,  gradual  and  sometimes  im- 
perceptible as  they  are,  of  nature  and  of 
God.  This  feature  of  his  character  is 
so  well  delineated  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  first  speech  on  the  Abo- 
lition of  the  Penalty  of  Death,  that  we 
extract  it  with  double  pleasure. 

"  Long  temps  avant  qu'ane  legislation 
pmsse  fonnuler  en  loi  one  conriction  so- 
ciale,  il  est  permis  anx  philoaophes  de  la 
discuter.  Le  legislatear  eat  patient  parce* 
qu'il  ne  doit  pas  se  tromper  :  son  errear 
retombe  sur  la  soci^t^  tout  entiere.  On 
pent  tner  une  soci^te  ^  coups  de  principes 
et  de  v^rit^s  comme  on  la  sape  avec  Ter- 
reur  et  le  crime.  Ne  roubllons  jamais, 
ne  nous  Irritons  pas  contre  les  timides 
lenteurs  de  I'application.  Tenons  compte 
au  temps  de  ses  mceurs,  de  ses  habitudes, 
de  ses  prejug^s  meme :  songeons  que  la 
8oci6t6  est  une  ceuvre  traditionneUe  on 
tout  se  tient ;  qu'il  n'y  faut  porter  la  main 
qu'avec  scruple  et  tremblemeot,  que  des 
millions  de  vies,  de  propri^tds,  de  droits, 
reposent  k  I'ombre  de  ce  vaste  et  secu- 
laire  Edifice,  et  qu'nne  pierre  detach^e 
avant  Theure,  peut  ^eraser  des  generations 
dans  sa  chute.  Notre  devoir  est  d*eclairer 
la  soci^t^,  non  de  la  maudire.  Celui  qui 
la  maudit  ne  la  comprend  pas.  La  plus 
sublime  tbeorie  sociale  que  enseignerait 
i  mepriser  la  loi  et  i  se  r^volter  contre 
elle,  serait  moins  profitable  an  monde  que 
le  respect  et  Tobeisunce,  que  le  citoyen 
doit  mSme  4  ce  que  le  philoiophe  con- 
damne." 

Tlds  is  indeed  true  eonservfttinn— 
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this  IB  indeed  true  philosophy — and 
let  those  who  admire  De  Laroartine  as 
a  poet  and  a  writer,  now  accompany 
us  in  our  examination  of  him  as  a 
politician  and  a  statesman. 

De  LA.MAaTiNE  the  politician,  is  a 
royalist ;  attached  to  the  old  dynasty 
of  the  Bourbons  ;  ayerse  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jesuits,  or  ultra-priest 
party,  in  the  affairs  of  the  state ;  a 
friend  to  rational  liberty ;  an  admirer 
of  the  old  English  constitution  as  a 
wise  political  union  of  power  and 
freedom,  of  submission  and  rule ;  and 
a  lover  of  gradual  progress,  and  wise 
and  well-digested  reforms.  We  do 
not  think,  howeyer,  that  we  can  better 
introduce  his  political  opinions  to  our 
readers  than  by  his  able  and  eloquent 
Profession  of  Faith.  It  was  address- 
ed to  the  electors  of  Bergues,  on  occa- 
sion of  his  re-election  inthatarrondisse- 
ment. 

'*  I  am  Bot,"  said  De  Lamartine,  *'  a 
party  man — neither  out  and  .out  Ministe- 
rial on  the  one  hand,  nor  a  systematic 
member  of  the  Opposition  on  the  other. 
Parties  die— Ministers  commit  faults — 
systematic  oppositions  become  useless,  or 
petrified.  1  endeavour  to  act  on  higher 
principles— -I  seek  to  rise  to  the  elevation 
of  religion,  of  truth,  of  impartiality,  of 
political  morality.  I  do  all  I  can  to  be  a 
soci€U  man. 

**  But  men  of  violent  party  feelings  and 
passions  will  say  to  you,  '  What  is  a  social 
man  ?  What  matters  it  to  us  that  he  be 
a  social  man  ?  What  help  will  such  a  man 
afford  to  this  or  to  that  party  in  the  Cham- 
ber ?  Will  he  vole  with  the  Ifji  or  with 
the  ripht  f  with  the  tiers-parti  or  with  the 
centre  9  Is  he  popular  with  such  and  such 
a  coterie,  and  has  he  the  patronage  of  this 
or  of  that  journal  ?  Is  he  devoted  to  one 
of  the  three  or  four  Parliamentary  men, 
whose  names  serve  as  symbols  of  doctrines, 
or  as  the  rallying  words  for  intrigues,  and 
who  make  France  look  small  and  con- 
temptible by  their  sterile  and  merely 
personal  rivalry  ?  * 

«*  No  : — a  man  of  the  social  party— a 
social  man  in  politics,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  thing  of  this  sort.  He  appre- 
ciates parties  too  well  to  serve  them.  He 
will  not  degrade  either  his  mind  or  his 
country  to  a  level  with  their  contemptible 
trivialities.  He  leaves  to  ambitious  men 
this  arena.  He  will  not  consent  to  be  a 
man  of  the  mere  day — but  he  will  be  a 
man  of  his  epoch. 

"  A  social  man,  or  man  of  the  social 

party,  is  he  who  takes  for  the  basis  of  Us 

policy,  not  the  moveable  and  uncertain 

>il  of  prejudices,  passions,  hatreds,  or 


dynastic  affections,  but  justice,  truth,  and 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  country. 
He  is  a  man  who  does  not  attach  more 
importance  to  forms  of  goveminent  than 
they  really  merit,  who  believes  that  the 
human  race  is  progressing  by  various  roads, 
and  under  divers  banners,  towards  that 
improvement  and  moralization  to  which 
the  hand  of  God  is  leading  it.  A  man  of 
the  social  party  is  one  who  believes  that  li- 
berty can  be  enjoyed  under  monarchies,  and 
order  under  republics  ;  that  no  one  should 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  any  govern* 
ment,  because  all  governments  may  fail ; 
and  who  considers  governments  as  instru- 
ments of  civilisation,  of  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  use,  in  order  to  advance  the 
happiness  of  society.  He  thinks  that  it  is 
better  to  bend  governments  than  to  break 
them ;  he  loves  liberty  because  it  is  the 
moral  dignity  of  man ;  he  loves  equality, 
because  it  is  justice  ;  he  loves  and  respects 
social  power,  because  social  power  is  the 
most  powerful  lever  that  God  lias  given  to 
human  societies  to  act  on  themselves,  and 
to  raise  them  to  him. 

'*  Such  a  num,  when  the  suffrages  of 
his  fellow-citizens  send  him  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  corps,  does  not  exa- 
mine by  what  hand  a  projected  law  is  pre- 
sented to  him,  but  he  examines  the  pro- 
jected law  itself,  and  if  he  regards  it  as 
good,  he  does  not  call  it  bad ;  and  if  he 
finds  it  just,  he  does  not  say  it  is  iniqui- 
tous,— he  votes  for  it. 

'*  Such  a  man  does  not  accept  power 
or  place,  because  he  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  judge  of  those  who  do.  He  keeps 
himself  separated  from  factiom — ^because 
he  combats  them. 

'*  Such  a  man  does  not  aspire  to  play 
a  part  in  the  fugitive  drama  of  those  who 
renounce  all  to  gratify  their  ambition  of 
the  palace  or  of  the  tribune.  In  pablic 
life  he  acta  on  the  conscientious  principles 
which  guide  him  in  his  private  career. 
He  approves  or  he  condemns  in  the  name 
of  his  constituents. 

"  When  a  man  thus  acts  alone,  he  is 
the  only  independent  man ;  for  he  is  not 
only  independent  of  governments,  but  he 
is  also  independent  of  the  opposition  it- 
self. Thus  it  is  that  governments  suspect 
him,  and  that  all  men  of  the  opposition 
calumniate  him.  This  might  be  expected. 

**  And,  nevertheless,  such  a  man,  what- 
ever may  be  his  impatience  to  see  goyem- 
ments  abandon  the  prejudices  and  old 
beaten  route  of  centuries— to  qiut  their 
egotism  and  devote  themselves  more 
frankly  to  the  regeneration  of  public  af- 
fairs, to  political  charity  towards  the  peo- 
ple, to  a  rational  reform  of  real  oppres- 
sion, and  to  the  repression  of  social 
iniquities^stiU  never  does  he  encourage 
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the  oTerthrow  of  governments,  for  no  man 
of  seme,  much  more  «  good  man,  will  do 
thet  wMeh  tends  to  anarchy.  He  knows 
that  gOTemments  are  to  people  what  disci* 
pline  is  to  armies.  Without  discipline  it 
is  pouibig  to  vanqnlsb,  but  quite  impossible 
to  organise.  Smeh  a  man,  then,  ia  at  once 
tincerefy  progretnve,  whikt  he  is  energtti- 
calfy  eoHtervative.** 

This  is  very  beautiful^  philosophi- 
cal* statesmanlike*  and  coDservative, 
whilst  it  is  truly  liberal  and  largely 
generoos.  De  Lamartine  has  well 
noderstood  the  moral  and  political 
situation  of  his  own  country ;  and  the 
decision  he  has  come  to  as  to  the  line 
of  conduct  he  shall  pursue,  demon- 
strates that  he  has  felt  that  conserva- 
tism in  France  is  not  priestcraft. 

Of  the  "social  party"  in  France, 
of  which  De  Lamartine  is  the  elegant 
and  accomplished  chief,  it  is  now  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  speak.  We  are  far 
from  adopting  all  their  opinions,  far 
from  approving  all  their  measures* 
and  far  from  enlisting  with  all  who 
belong  to  that  party,  as  we  think  that 
some  of  them  are  too  prominent  in 
what  they  term  "liberalism,"  heartily 
to  associate  with  such  men  as  De  La- 
martine. But  still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  great  and  powerful 
men  in  the  party,  and  above  all,  that 
they  haTe  effected  real  good. 

How  far*  indeed,  it  be  possible  for 

a  pubUc  man,  and,  above  all*  for  a 

French  deputy*  to  abstain  from  voting 

and  acting*  on  many  occasions,  with  a 

party  €t$  a  party,  and  yet  to  preserve 

bis  influence — and  yet  to  secure  the 

triumph  of  right — and  yet  to  act  on 

the  one  hand  independently,  and  on 

the  other  hand  innuentially,  so  that 

his  vote  may  not  be  sterile,  and  his 

voice  may  not  be  lost*  we  confess  we 

doubt ;  unless*  indeed*  the  social  party 

shall    become    numerous  enough  to 

form  a  party  by  itself*  or  at  least  a 

section  in  the  Chambers.  In  that  case* 

the  social  party  might*  if  it  thought  fit, 

examine  au  questions  brought  before 

it,  solely    with  reference  to  certain 

established*  rules  and  principles  laid 

down  by  itself»  with  which,  as  a  sort 

of  test,  it  would  try  whether  such  and 

such  a  measure  ought  or  ought  not  to 

be  supported,  because  it  had  or  had 

not  a  civilizing  pr  social  tendency. 

But  whatever  might  be  done  in  such  a 

case,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  now,  that 

the  Bodal  party  in  France  belongs  to 

various  political  parties  in  the  Cham- 


ber, whilst  its  able  and  accomplished 
chief  is  a  member  of  the  Legitimist 
circles.  If  M.  De  Lamartine  should 
ultimately  succeed  in  forming  a  power- 
ful party  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
composed  of  men  belonging  to  all  fac- 
tions in  the  House,  of  course  being 
men  all  loving  order  as  well  as  liber- 
ty, and  moderation  and  peace  as  well 
as  improvement — we  think  tliat  party 
would,  in  time,  necessarily  become  a 
political  party  too — and  must,  in  order 
to  help  forward  as  much  as  possible 
their  own  social  theories  and  systems, 
declare  themselves  a  political  body*  and 
aspire  to  power,  not  for  the  love  of 
office*  but  expressly  to  lend  the  addi- 
tional weight  and  authority  they  would 
thereby  obtain  to  the  extension  of  that 
which  they  believe  to  be  right.  Isola- 
tion is  rarely  ever  beneficial  —  and 
though  party  has  been  defined  to  be 
"the  madness  of  many*  for  the  gain  of 
a  few" — yet  all  truly  great  measures 
under  constitutional  governments,  must 
necessarily  be  carried  by  parties. 

The  social  party  in  France  (for 
after  all,  it  is  a  party)  is  composed  of 
men  of  education  and  of  unquestion- 
able talent.  Some  of  them  belong  to 
the  old  families  of  France — others  date 
their  ancestry  no  further  back  than  to 
the  period  of  the  First  Revolution. 
Most  of  them  are  men  of  fortune  and 
leisure,  and  who  have  the  disposition* 
as  well  as  the  time,  to  attend  to  tho 
moral  improvement  of  their  species. 
Most  of  them  belong  to  a  society  which 
has  now  existed  several  years,  and 
which  bears  the  honoured  title  of  "  La 
Societe  de  la  Morale  Chr^tienne.'*  The 
avowed  object  of  this  institution  is*  if 
not  to  regenerate,  at  least  to  amelio- 
rate* by  the  influence  of  Christian  mo- 
rals, the  human  race  ;  and  to  repair  or 
diminish  the  evils  which  result  from 
the  constitution  of  modem  society. 
This  institution  is  oi*ganized  into  com- 
mittees, the  titles  of  which  will  alone 
show  the  character  of  the  association* 
and  the  objects  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished. Indigence,  deserted  children, 
prisons,  capital  punishments,  slavery 
— these  are  some  of  the  sad  subjects 
of  their  consideration  and  study — and 
there  are  permanent  committees  who 
r^ularly  attend  to  these  most  import- 
ant matters.  After  having  contributed* 
by  its  multiplied  solicitations*  to  the 
suppression  of  gambling-houses  and 
lotteries*  the  society  is  to-day  engaged 
in  attacking  that  spirit  of  "  Agiotage, " 
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^rdal  sharesy 
C^icmment  securities, 
-raasL  Jib.  Jt  Fnaee,  extending  itself  to 
^tgn  ^t&nk*  'Jf  €ommercial  operation^ 
fftu' -*iLiLiiiMin^  to  render  that  country 
/tm*  ^tttfC  f.iBuig>house.  It  has  offer- 
<i«c  4  ^nstt  of  600  francs  to  the  author 
^'  cbi»  Wst  treatise  on  this  subject,  es- 
Mcufcllf  as  to  the  most  efficacious 
minms  to  be  adopted  for  the  supres- 
siiMi  of  this  spirit ;  and  it  has  made  an 
4^|pettl  to  all  heads  of  families,  and  to 
^  ebids  of  all  great  establishments,  to 
ajui  it  in  this  praiseworthy  effort.  This 
9g«»ety  also  maintains  eighty-three  or* 
^an^  who  are  taught  useful  trades, 
and  receive  an  education  suited  to  their 
probable  future  situations  in  life.  De 
Lamartine  is  an  active  member  of  this 
society,  and  has  frequently  aided^  by 
his  manly  and  persuasive  eloquence, 
in  the  attainment  of  those  objects 
which  the  institution  has  most  at  heart. 
The  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death, 
exoept  in  cases  of  murder,  is  one  of  the 
favourite  subjects  of  this  society.  So 
is  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  French  colonies.  The  questions 
of  duelling,  suicide,  infanticide,  child 
desertion,  and  the  increase  of  illegiti- 
mate children  in  France,  also,  one  after 
the  other^  receive  the  attention  of  the 
conductors  of  this  admirable  society ; 
and,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
hitherto  their  efforts  to  diminish  these 
crimes  have  not  been  attended  with  all 
the  success  which  might  have  been  de- 
sired, yet,  the  very  fact  that  an  en- 
lightened body  of  French  gentlemen 
occupy  their  time  and  attention  with 
these  subjects,  is  of  itself  a  source  of 
consolation  and  hope. 

The  question  of  **  Foundlings  "  is 
one  of  immense  importanoe  to  France 
— especially  to  Paris,  and  to  other 
large  cities  and  towns  in  that  ooontry . 
AlSiough  in  our  own  country  the 
crime  ^  child  desertion  b  not  rare^ 
in  France  it  is  ten  times*  at  least* 
more  frequent.  There  the  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  child  has  no  legal 
claim  whatever  on  its  father ;  and* 
as  in  twenty- nine  out  of  thirty  cases, 
as  soon  as  she  becomes  enceinU,  her 
seducer  deserts  her,  she  is  tempted  to 
relieve  herself  from  the  charge  on  her 
future  means  of  subsistence,  by  caua^ 
ing  the  new-bom  infant  to  be  taken  to 
the  doory  or  to  the  box,  of  those  found* 
ling  institutions  which  exist  in  the  citiea 
and  large  towns  of  France.  The  in- 
creasei  the  sdarming  inoreate.  of  leond- 


lings,  however,  has  compelled  the  Go- 
vernment to  look  to  the  question  of 
**  what  is  to  be  done  to  diminish  this 
growing  charge  on  the  resources  of  the 
state  ?'  *  It  has  accordingly  been  decided 
that  in  order  to  induce  in  the  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children  a  greater  degree 
of  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  tbw  off- 
spring— and,  in  order  thus  to  lead 
them  not  to  expose  their  new-bom 
babes  to  premature  death,  by  leaving 
them,  for  Dour  after  hour,  at  the  doors 
of  the  foundliug  institutions  before  they 
can  be  taken  in,  that  the  chiefs  of  those 
institutions  shall  much  less  frequently 
than  before,  examine  the  boxes  into 
which  new-born  children  are  deposited, 
thus  rendering  it  possible  that  they 
should  there  perish  for  want  of  care 
and  attention.  This  experiment  was 
intended  as  a  moral  appeal  to  mater- 
nal affections  and  maternal  solicitude- 
Has  it  succeeded  ?  No !  It  has  pro- 
duced but  two  results ;  1st,  That 
infanticide  has  increased ;  and,  2^, 
That  the  infants,  when  received  into 
the  foundling  asylum,  have  died  in 
the  proportion  of  70  and  80  out  of 
100,  including  those  found  dead 
in  the  boxes  of  the  asylums,  at  the 
doors,  and  who  perished  from  cold  or 
from  hunger.  De  Lamartine  foresaw 
this.  He  protested  against  expecting 
that  this  sort  of  moral  appeal  to  the 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children  in 
France  would  have  any  effect  upon 
them.  He  maintained  that  in  but  a  very 
few  cases  would  the  mothers  of  iUe- 
gUimate  children,  at  an^r  rate,  be  deter- 
red from  carrying  their  infanta  to'tho 
gates  of  these  asylums,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  not  being  opened  so 
frequently  as  before.  He  said  '^  No — 
the  only  consequences  will  be  that  the 
children  will  be  left  in  solitary  streets* 
to  the  mercy  of  the  casual  passer-by 
—or  that  the  mothers  will  commit  in- 
fanticide— or,  finally,  that  they  will 
not  seek  to  hide  their  shame  and  dis- 
grace, and  will  become  flagrant  and 
public  prostitutes."  The  experio^nt 
which  has  been  made,  has  confirmed 
fully  the  opinion  of  De  Lamartine. 
Not  only  iMegiHmate,  but  legitimate 
children  also,  abandoned  as  foundlingSt 
have  increased,  instead  of  diminishing 
— and,  though  fewer  infants  have  lived 
than  before,  when  received  into  Iha 
HosjpiceB  yet  ii  it  not  a  sort  of  legal  as 
well  as  practical  if^mticide,  on  the 
part  of  the  Governioent  as  well  as  i^ 
the  mother,  thus  to  allow  helpleaa  and 
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inaoeent  infants  of  a  span  long  to  die 
at  the  Tory  gates  of  the  institutions  ? 
But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  asks  the 
man  whose  moral  impatiencs  does  him 
credit,  and  who  ^not  believe  but  that 
there  is  some  remedy  fi>r  all  the  evils 
which  afflict  humanity.     We  answer, 
that  the  one  great  remedy  for  all  such 
evils  is  moral  and  religious  educaiion. 
This  remedy  does  not  exist  in  France, 
and  until  it  shall  do  so,  all  other  plans 
will  be  of  a  temporizing  and  ineffi- 
cadous  character.     The  abolition  of 
Foundling   Hospitals  altogether,   has 
sometimes  been  suggested  in  France ; 
but  then  what  would  be  the  conse« 
<|iience  ?   Why,  that  infanticide  would 
increase  to  a  most  awful  extent  Others 
have  proposed  that  the  mothers  of  ille* 
gitimate  children  should  have  a  legal 
claim  on  the  fathers  of  those  children 
for  the  support  of  their  offspring.  This 
would  lead  to  an  extent  of  perjury  on 
the  part  of  the  mothers,  who  would 
take  fiJse  oaths  against  individuals  of 
fortune  and  family,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  ample  means  of  living, 
or  of  satisfying  their  vengeanf^e  ot 
animosity,  which  cannot  be  contempla* 
ted  withoot  apprehension  and  horror. 
Others  have  gone  Airther  than  this,  and 
have  proposed  to  make  the  abandon- 
ment  of  children  a  crime,  and  as  great 
a  crime  as  infanticide ;  but  no  French 
l^Blature  could  now  be  found  to  pass 
such  a  law.   And,  finally,  others  have 
insisted,  that  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  iD^timate  children  should  be  treat- 
ed as  offenders  against  society,  and  be 
punished  bv  fine  and  imprisonment. 
This  would  not,  however,  have  any 
other  effect,  even  could  such  a  law  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  a  French  legis- 
lature, than  that  of  increasing  infanti- 
cide, as  the  effectual  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  only  physical  evil  which  the 
state  would  have  to  apprehend  firom 
promiflciioua  intercourse,  vis*  the  hav- 
iag  to  support  the  offspring  of  those  iU 

Sitiniale  anions.    None  of  these,  nor 
of  these  plans  together,  would  then 


hnAt  besides  thh,  it  most  not  be  lost 
nght  of,  that  althoughi  undoubtedly,  a 
gnat  proportion  of  French  foundlings 
are  UkgUimaie  cfafldreii,  a  vast  num- 
ber are  not  so,  but  are  the  offering  of 
Ugal  marriageM,  A  mother  oral^ge 
fiimily  hi  Fhmce  will  not  only  think  it 
no  crime,  but  will  scarcely  conceal  the 
fiict,  of  sending  her  new-bom  infant  to 
the  doors  of  Uie  Foundling  Hospital. 


Its  signs  are  noted  and  copied  down  i 
a  name  is  affixed  to  it :  its  clothes  are 
even  marked  with  its  initials — and  once 
a  month,  or  oflener,  the  mother  will  go 
to  the  "  Hospice'*  and  see  her  publicly 
fed  and  nourished  o&prin^.  At  length, 
however,  it  is  removed  mto  the  De« 
partments,  aud  placed  with  one  of  tlie 
country  nurses  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital.   But  what  does  its  mother  do  ? 
She  corresponds  occasionally  with  the 
nurse — sees  the  child  when  it  is  brought 
up  periodically  to  Paris,  and  remuner- 
ates in  some  degree,  the  hospital  nurse, 
if  she  has  been  particularly  attentive 
to  the  health  and  wants  of  that  child. 
This  state  of  things  has  led  to  another 
evil.     Parents  of  poor  but  large  fami- 
lies, (and  sometimes  of^ntoZfones  too)i 
aware  tliat  they  could  thus  get  rid  of 
supporting  their  offspring,  without  dif- 
ficulty, and  even  without  much  anxi- 
ety or  reproach,  now  make  it  a  com- 
mon practice  in  large  cities  and  towns 
of  thus  disposing,  for  some  years,  of,  at 
any  rate,  some  of  their  children,  and 
the  state  is  thus  burdened  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  vast  number  of  human  beings, 
the  support  of  whom  ought  reallv  not 
to  fall  upon  it.     Independent  of  tliis 
crying  evil,  narental  reelings  become 
leas  acute,  mial  affection  kss  lively, 
domestic  attachments  more  rare,  and  the 
heads  of  poor  families,  instead  of  find- 
ing their  greatest  earthly  sources  of 
consolation  and  happiness  in  their  off*- 
spring,  only  view  tnem  as  the  unfortu- 
nate results  of  marriage  and  of  legal 
cohabitation.     Thus,  uie  kindest  and 
tenderest  feelings  and  ties  of  life  are 
blunted }  thus,  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage is  degraded,  instead  of  being  rais- 
ed ;  and  thus  the  social  bonds  of  so- 
ciety are  torn  asunder,  and  the  purest 
and  best  alliances  of  our  nature  de- 
prived of  a  large  portion  of  their  charm 
and  their  interest. 

To  meet  this  state  oi  things,  it  has 
been  said,  **  Let  us  remove  Uie  chil- 
dren from  their  nurses,  and  place  them 
in  other  hands  more  frequently.  Let 
no  notice  be  taken  of  tne  sijzns  and 
names,  initials  and  marks,  amxed  to 
the  infant's  clothes,  kc,  when  left  at 
the  door  of  the  Founding  Hospital. 
Let  no  facilities  be  afforded  to  the^  pa- 
rents to  see  their  children.  Let  it  be 
rendered  next  to  impossible  for  the 
nurse  to  take  any  interest  in  the  child, 
or  the  chOd  to  begjn  to  love  the  nurse, 
firom  those  frequent  changes.  Let  the 
child  be  one  year  in  the  department  of 
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I'Ain,  another  year  in  that  of  the  Mo- 
selle, a  third  in  another  province,  and 
30  on — and  thus,  let  an  attempt  at 
least  be  made,  to  isolate  the  children 
from  their  resd  parents,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  being  thought  and  felt  by  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  those  legitimate, 
but  deserted  children,  that  they  have 
found  in  the  nurses  of  the  hospital  nur- 
sing-mothers, anxious  about  their  fate, 
and  even  attached  to  their  persons." 

But  there  is  too  much  of  cold-hearted- 
nessy  too  much  of  refinement  of  tor- 
turcy  in  this  system,  to  be  adopted  or 
approved  by  any  society,  even  merely 
calliug  itself  Christian.  And,  after  alU 
though  it  would  tend  to  render  an- 
xious the  really  poor,  really  helpless, 
really  unfortonate,  and  really  miser- 
able parents  of  legitimate  children, 
whose  wants  compelled  them,  rather 
than  whose  want  of  feeling  led  them, 
to  resort  to  an  act  of  desertion  ;  and 
though  it  would  cause  many  a  pang 
to  the  poor  helpless  widow,  whose  hus- 
band, perhaps  dying  prematurely,  had 
left  her  without  the  means  of  support ; 
— yet,  nearly  all  the  evils  resulting 
from  such  a  state  of  things  would  fall 
on  the  unconscious  and  deserted  child. 
Change  of  food,  of  air,  of  habitation, 
would  pain  and  weary  its  little  body, 
and  its  restless  eye  would  be  agitated 
instead  of  relieved,  when  it  beheld  new 
faces,  new  forms,  and  to  it  new  sources 
of  irritation  and  misery— and  sought 
in  vain  for  the  face  of  its  former  nurse 
to  which  it  had  become  habituated. 

We  say,  then,  without  hesitation, 
that  there  is  no  effectual,  permanent 
cure  for  this  increasing  and  frightful 
evil  of  foundlings  and  deserted  chil- 
dren— with  infanticide  on  the  one 
hand,  or  death,  by  too  long  exposure 
to  cold  and  starvation  at  the  doors  of 
the  asylums,  on  the  other  hand, — but 
the  moral  and  religious  education  of 
the  lower  orders.  And  we  say  this 
with  the^  more  confidence,  because 
the  statistics  of  these  subjects  have 
shown  us,  1st,  That  the  most  ignorant 
and  vicious  portion  of  the  French  po- 
pulation desert  their  children  mostm- 
quently;  2d,  That  it  is  not  always 
poverty,  but  more  frequently  vice,  and 
want  of  natural  affection,  and  of  a 
sense  of  moral  duty,  which  lead  to 
the  desertion  of  these  children  ;  and, 
3d,  That  in  tlTe  cases  of  deserted  legi- 
timate children,  there  are  more  desert- 
ed who  are  the  offspring  of  bad  than 
of  needy  parents.     We  then  repeat. 


that  the  only  radical  cure  for  this  ad- 
mitted and  growing  evil,  is  the  moral 
and  religious  education  of  the  lower 
orders. 

The  voyage  of  De  Lamartine  in  the 
East,  has  rendered  him  in  France  a  sort 
of  authority  on  all  questions  of  a  poli- 
tical character  relating  to  that  portion 
of  the  globe.  Whenever  the  affairs 
of  Turkey  and  Egypt  are,  therefore, 
brought  under  discuh.siou,  his  voice  is 
hoard;  and  the  following  eloquent  de- 
scription of  the  present  state  of  what 
is  called  the  Turkish  Empire,  we  ex- 
tract from  a  speech  delivered  by  him, 
on  8th  January,  1834.  De  Lamartine 
is  of  opinion  that  the  epoch  is  not  far 
distant  when  that  empire  will  perish — 
and  when  its  once  united  and  power- 
ful, but  now  enfeebled  and  divided 
territory  must  be  appropriated  by 
Europe,  either  pacifically,  or  as  the 
result  of  war,  among  the  other  various 
nations  of  the  continent.  StiU,  be  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Let  me  explain  myself,  gentlemen.  I 
do  no^  detire  diat  Turkey  ihould  perish — 
that  a  vast  empire  should  be  reduced  to 
nothingneis,  or  be  driven  back  to  the  de- 
serts of  Asia.  I  do  not  desire  that  a  new 
crusade,  that  a  civilizing  fanaticism  ihould 
give  place  to  civilisation  by  the  iword. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  so  act  1  We 
should  indeed  then  be  barbariani.  I  es- 
teem and  I  love  the  Turks.  This  senti- 
ment is  felt  by  all  those  who  have  lived 
amongst  that  generous  and  hospitable 
people.  But  if  I  owe  it  to  truth  and  to 
gratitude  to  render  justice  to  this  race  of 
men  as  individuals,  as  members  of  the  hu- 
man family,  I  also  owe  it  to  mankind  to 
declare,  that,  as  a  government,  and  above 
all  as  an  admioiitration,  it  is  the  most  ab- 
solute negation  of  all  possible  sociability- 
it  is  barbarism  in  all  its  brutal  sincerity — 
it  is  the  permanent  and  organised  suicide 
of  the  human  race. 

"  And  here,  gentlemen,  as  we  are  dis- 
cussing situations  and  reporting  facts,  per- 
mit me  to  state  some  of  importance  for  your 
consideration.  When  you  hear  me  speak 
of  a  nation,  of  an  empire,  of  an  immense 
state,  which  covers,  by  its  name  at  least, 
the  two  finest  portions  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia,  and  which  embraces  more  than  half 
of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  these 
words  nation  and  empire  give  you  naturally 
the  idea  of  something  analogous  to  that 
which  we  define  by  these  words  when  we 
make  use  of  them  among  ourselves.  You 
at  once  imagine  to  yourselves  a  country, 
families,  property,  land  cultivated  and  em- 
bellished by  the  hand  of  man :  you  at  once 
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think  of  permanent  habitations,  where  fa- 
mSlies  multiply  and  succeed  the  one  to  the 
other — a  sort  of  consangumity,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  between  man 
and  the  earth — a  sentiment  of  possessing 
property,  the  second  nature  of  social  man, 
and  from  which  arises  that  other  sentiment 
of  eollective  property  which  we  call  pa- 
triotUm,     No,  gentlemen — nothing  of  this 
sort  'exists.    Some  hordes  wandering  over 
the  earth,  and  never  taking  root  there,  as 
our  western  populations  do  in  this  part  of 
the  world ; — ^ peuplades*  of  yaxioua  names, 
origin,   religion,    and   manners,    thrown, 
some  into  the  deserts  of  Arabia  or   of 
Egypt,  others  on  the  inaccessible  summits 
of  Lebanon  or  of  Taurus ;  those  founding 
in  the  solitudes  of  the  interior  of  Syria, 
in  Aleppo,  or  Damascus,  the  two  grand 
csravanseras,  at  the  limits  of  the  desert  of 
Bagdad,  for  the  caravans  of  India — these 
in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Macedonia   and 
of  Thrace ; — Greeks,  Arabs,  Armenians, 
Bulgarians,  Jews,  Maronites,  Druses,  Ser- 
vians, living  here  and  there  where  the 
wind  of  fortune  may  have  driven  them^* 
without  thought,  without  affection,  without 
maimers,  without  laws,  without  religion, 
without  a  common  country — now  submis- 
iiTe  and  obedient,  to-morrow  in  revolt ; — 
pachas  sent  from  Constantinople,  one  after 
the  other,  to  suffer  or  inflict  death,  with 
no  other  mission  than  to  tear  from  these 
populations  the  precarious  resources  which 
their  labour  has  been  able  to  procure,  and 
then  to  cause  once  more  all  to  be  desert 
around  them ; — undisciplined  bands,  tra« 
versing)  under  the  name  of  an  army,  pro- 
vinces  which   fly  at  their    approach ;— - 
wandering  tribes,  here  to-day,  to-morrow 
there,  that  tyranny  may  not  know  where 
to  take  thorn ; — plains  without  ploughs, 
seas  without  ships,  rivers  without  bridges, 
lands  without  possessors — villages  built  of 
mad  and  of  clay— a  capital  of  wood,  ruins 
and  desolation  on  all  sides ; — hehold  the 
OUaman  empire/     In  the  midst  of  this 
ndo,  of  this  desolation  which  they  have 
made   and   which  they  re-make  without 
ceasing,  some  thousands  of  Turks,  by  pro- 
vinces, all  concentrated  in  towns,   wea- 
ried, discouraged,  never  labouring,  living 
wretchedly,  by  means  of  legal  spoliations, 
on  the  labour  of  Christian  and  laborious 
raeea ; — behold  the  inhabitants,  behold  the 
masters  of  this  empire  !    And^yet,  gentle- 
manf  this  empire — yes,  this  empire — is 
worth  to  him  alone  the  whole  of  Europe  1 
Its  sky  is  muro  beautiful — ^its  land  is  more 
fertile — ^its  ports  are  more  vast  and  more 
sure-^its  productions  more  precious  and 
more  varied ; — it  contains  60,000  square 
leagues. 

'*  Shall  I  now  describe  to  you,  gentle-^ 
men,  the   present  military  and  political 


situation  of  this  Ottoman  empire  ?     Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia  only  recognise  the 
nominal   sovereignty   of  the   Porte,    and 
are  really  nearly  independent,  except  of 
Russia.      Servia,    which   itself  forms    at 
least  one-third  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  also 
has  often  revolted,  and  is  entirely' Chris- 
tian ;     has    definitively    consecrated    its 
separation  and  its  independence  under  the 
government  of  Prince  Miloch,  the  able 
and  courageous  patriot,  worthy  of  render- 
ing  free  and  civilising  a  people.     The 
Bulgariane,  who  cover  the  two  sides  of 
the  Balkan  by   their  vast  and  numerous 
villages,  and  who  extend  themselves  to 
the  environs  of  Adrianople  ;  a  numerous, 
upright,  laborious  nation,   which  admits 
but  few  Turks  into  its  bosom,  and  even 
aims  at  repelling  them  altogether.     The 
mountaim  of  Macedonia  are  peopled  by 
Greek  races,  Albanians,  Arnouts,  who  for 
the  most  part  are  also  Christians,  and  who 
rise  on  every  favourable  occasion  to  con- 
quer and  obtain  that  stormy,  that  tem- 
pestuous state  of  liberty,  of  which  the 
world   offers   them    an    example.      The 
Morea  and  Negrepont  are  also  completely 
free,  under  the  protection  of  European 
powers.     The  plains  from  Adrianople  to 
Constantinople  are  entirely  depopulated. 
You  only  encounter,  at  the  distance  of  a 
day*s  march,  some  deserted  khans,  or  some 
bourgades  in  ruins,  inhabited  by  Turks 
and  Greeks,  the  Greeks  only  cultivating 
some  fields  which  are  conceded  to  them 
around  these  ruins  or  wrecks  of  houses. 

*'  As  to  the  Isles  of  the  Archipelago, 
the  English  possess  the  seven  Ionian  isles, 
and  the  Greeks  have  taken  to  themselves 
all  those  which  they  consider  as  belong- 
ing to  their  side.  The  two  finest,  Candia 
and  CypruB-Candia,  belong  to  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt.  Cyprus  still  belongs  to  the 
Turks;  but  this  possession  of  eighty 
leagues  long,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  broad,  all  capable  of  cultivation,  all 
fertile  in  tropical  productions,  only  sup- 
ports from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand 
Cyprus  Greeks,  governed  by  some  hun- 
dreds of  Turks.  Insurrections  frequently 
break  out,  and  nothing  prevents  Cyprus 
from  proclaiming  its  independence  but  the 
want  of  a  guarantee,  that  if  it  be  once  so 
proclaimed,  it  would  be  suffered  to  pre- 
serve its  liberty.  Rhodes  is  in  the  same 
situation, — St  Andro  or  Cos,  Mitelene, 
Chio;  all  peopled  by  Greeks,  entirely 
Christian;  have  returned,  indeed,  but 
only  conditionally  and  tremblingly,  to  the 
domination  of  the  Porte.  Sauros  still 
resists  the  fleets  of  the  Great  Signior. 

**^  The  principal  portion  of  Asia  Minor, 
whose  shores  alone  are  inhabited ;  this 
immense  Caramania,  which  formeriy  con- 
tained within  it  many  kingdoms,  now  only 
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is  composed  of  deserts  I  Yet  it  is  there  to,  than  possessed  by,  the  Arab  tribes,  in« 
that  the  Mahometan  population  is  still  to  dependent  families  in  the  midst  of  the 
be  found  iu  the  greatest  masses.     But  if     great  Mussulman  family,  who  pass  over, 


Broussa,  Smyrna,  Koniah,  and  Kutaya  be 
excepted,  the  four  great  cities  where  the 
Turkish  population  predominates,  the  rest 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Turkomans,  a  savage 
and  wandering  race,  which  covers  the 
sides  of  Mount  Taurus,  there  shelters  it« 
self  against  the  tyranny  of  the  pachas,  and 
descends  to  conduct  its  troops  into  the 
plains,  or  to  ravage  those  plains  if  they 
should  be  opposed.  You  will  be  able  to 
form  an  idea,  gentlemen,  of  the  degree  of 
force  of  the  national  bond  which  attaches 
these  countries  and  these  cities  to  the  ca- 
pital, when  you  know  that,  in  the  last  war, 
two  officers  sent  from  fifty  leagues  off  to 
Smyrna  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  caused  this  city 
of  one  hundred  thousand  souls  to  recognise 
his  authority,  and  that  all  the  people  of 
Caramania  would  not  supply  one  soldier 
to  march  against  him. 

'*  Syria,  this  garden  of  the  world,  is 
still  the  finest  and  the  most  fertile  country 
of  the  east.  The  wandering  Arabs — the 
agricultural  Ar.ibs— the  Druses— the  Ma« 
ronites — and  the  Mussulmen — and  the 
Syrian  Greeks,  divided  amongst  them- 
selves, compose  its  population.  The 
Turks  are  scarcely  the  twentieth  portion. 
The  towns  and  cities  on  the  coast — Alex- 
andretta,  Latakia,  Tripoli,  Beyruth,  Jaffa, 
and  Gaza  —  contain  a  great  number  of 
Christians. 

"  Nearly  the  whole  of  Lebanon  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Maronites,  an  Arab  and  a 
Catholic  nation  of  two  millions  of  men, 
which  has  conquered,  by  its  courage  and 
its  virtues,  a  bona  fide  independence,  which 
possesses  land  and  property,  which  cul- 
tivates it,  which  loves  commerce  and 
civilization,  and  which,  I  believe,  will 
form  the  germ  of  a  race  at  men  who  will 
dominate  in  that  portion  of  the  world.  It 
recognises  the  authority  of  the  Grand 
Emir  of  the  Druses,  the  Emir  Beschir, 
a  politic  and  warlike  old  man,  whom 
both  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  have 
equally  feared  ;  who  can,  by  aa  order, 
at  once  raise  40,000  fighting  men ;  who 
causes  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and 
their  coasts,  turn  by  turn,  to  tremble  ;  and 
who  then  returns  to  his  palace  of  Pt^din 
or  Dahel-el-Kamar,  seated  in  the  very 
heart  of  his  dominions — an  inaccessible 
fortress  of  a  hundred  leagues  of  circum- 
ference! He  only  obeys  the  Turks,  as 
the  all-powerful  vassals  of  the  middle 
ages  obeyed  their  Suzerain.  Damascus 
rises,  vast  and  isolated,  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert  Its  population  is  Turkish,  but  it 
-ontjuns  within  its  walls  30,000  Arme- 
is.  Christians,  and  many  Jews.  The 
under  of  the  territory  is  rather  a  prey 


according   to  their  rapacity  or   caprice, 
from  one  dominion  to  another. 

"  Jerusalem  rises  on  the  confines  of 
Syria,  between  Arabia  Petrea  and  the 
deserts  of  Egypt — a  city  which  is  neutral, 
poor,  helpless,  accustomed  to  all  yokes, 
the  common  centre  of  all  religious  beliefs, 
and  the  Holy  City  not  only  of  the  Chris- 
tian, but  even  of  the  Mussulmen,  who  have 
placed  the  Mosque  of  Osman  on  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  Then 
comes  Egypt*  There  is  being  performed 
at  this  moment  one  of  the  most  marvelloua 
scenes  of  these  fugitive  dramas  of  the 
East.  You  know  the  revolt  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  the  glory  of  his  son  Ibrahim,  both 
great  men,  the  father  for  his  political 
knowledge,  the  son  for  his  sword.  I  was 
piesent  at  his  triumphs.  I  saw  him  over- 
throw the  walls  of  Jaffii,  which  Napoleon 
himself  was  unable  to  shake— traversing 
as  a  conqueror  Damascus  and  Aleppo^^ 
twice  disperse,  by  dint  of  his  audaeity,  tho 
two  last  armies  of  the  Sultan.  I  saw  him 
fake  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  only  stop 
within  a  few  marches  from  Constantinople 
before  the  letter  of  an  European  ambaa- 
sador  1  He  would  have  entered,  gentle- 
men, without  obstacle — he  would  even 
have  triumphed  in  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire— he  would  have  founded  a  new  dy- 
nasty, though  reprobated  by  the  laws  and 
manners  of  the  people  ;  all  the  East  was 
silent  before  him,  as  it  was  before  Alex- 
ander the  Great — but  a  word  from  the 
West  stopped  him — he  drew  back— he  left 
his  work  of  power  and  of  glory  incomplete. 

**  This  trait  alone,  gentlemen,  shows 
you  the  empire  of  civilisation  over  bar- 
bariim.  Barbarism,  when  even  triumph- 
ant, has  the  consciousness  of  its  weakness* 
This  will  show  you  what  Europe  can  do, 
if  she  has  the  intelligence  to  oomprehend 
and  the  sentiment  to  feel  the  importance 
of  her  mission.  Ibrahim  does  not  civilise 
—he  conquers-^he  gains  victories— he 
submits  to  his  genius,  and  before  his  au- 
dacity, the  trembling  population,  who  are 
wholly  indifferent  as  to  the  name  of  their 
oppressor.  He  only  occupies  soldiera^- 
he  only  administrates  for  his  army ;  all  the 
rest,  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  is  in  the  same 
situation  as  before  he  rose  into  import- 
ance. He  is  a  meteor  which  burns  bright- 
ly, but  which  pssses  away.  He  ravages, 
but  he  does  not  foond ;  and  at  his  death 
be  will  leave  nothing  behind  him  but  the 
parting  noise  and  glittering  glare  of  a  me- 
teor. These  conquests  of  his,  will  explain 
to  you  those  of  Alexander  the  GreaL  In 
those  countries  where  there  is  neither  nsb- 
tionality,  property*  aor  coimftry,  the  con- 
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qaeror  only  finds  slavett  and  Tiotory  is 
i^ways  bailed  with  rapture. 

'*  Yon  see,  gentlemen,  by  this  rapid 
pctore,  that  what  is  called  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  is  not  an  empire,  but  It  is  a  con- 
^omeradon  of  yarious  races  without  co- 
herion,  without  common  interest,  without 
kogittge,  Yrithont  laws,  without  religion, 
without  uniform  manners,  and  without 
either  unity  or  fixedness  of  power.  Yon 
see  nothing  but  the  vastest  constituted 
anarchy  of  which  political  phenomena  have 
ever  presented  the  model.  You  see  that 
the  breath  of  life  which  animated  it — re- 
ligions fanaticism— is  extinct.  You  see 
that  Us  sad  and  blind  administration  has 
deTonred  even  the  race  of  oonquerors,  and 
that  Turkey  perishes  for  want  of  Turks. 

<*  In  the  centre  of  this  vast  anarchy  the 
capital  of  Islamism  rises— a  foot  on  Europe 
— and  a  foot  on  Asia.  The  Sultan  Mah- 
mond  a  prince  ndsed  by  misfortune — a 
prince  who  feels  that  the  empire  is  crumb- 
ling beneath  him,  but  who  cannot  pre- 
vent it — appears  at  last  to  have  despaired 
of  his  throne  and  of  his  people,  and  now 
only  asks  of  that  Russian  power,  which  he 
vainly  attempted  to  combat,  to  allow  him 
to  reign  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Russia, 
alone,  gentlemen,  has  prevented  the  fall 
of  this  throne— the  final  dismemberment 
of  this  shade  of  sovereignty.  A  few  days 
more,  and  the  Sultan  would  have  existed 
no  longer — ^the  Arabs  would  have  entered 
Constantinople.  Let  Russia  withdraw  her 
interested,  but  yet  protecting,  hand,  and 
the  empire  would  again  fall.  And  yet, 
beneath  this  humiliating  protection  of  his 
enemy,  the  Porte  trembles,  and  the  Sul- 
tan eannoi  sleep  in  tranquillity.  He  was 
a  great  man  one  day— >the  day  when  he 
destroyed,  by  means  of  dissimulation,  of 
personal  courage,  and  of  aodadty  of  mind, 
the  hereditary  empire  of  the  Janissaries. 
But  there  are  states,  the  vital  principle  of 
whose  existence  consists  even  in  their  vices 
— and  who  would  be  slain  by  refonn,  in- 
stead of  being  regenerated.  Such  was  the 
Ottomaa  empire  1  The  military  spirit  of 
the  people,  which  was  only  popidar  fana* 
ticisBSy  dis^peared  with  Uie  Janissaries. 
There  is  no  longer  an  army.  Kational 
manners  have  refused  to  bend  themselves 
to  reforms,  which  were  sustained  with 
blindness  and  want  of  energy.  There  is 
BO  longer  an  Ottoman  spirit  !*' 

And  right  joyously  irould  we  go  on 
nith  the  pleasurable  work  of  translat- 
ing from  this  eharming  and  enticing 
oration  of  our  author,  did  we  not  feel 
that  we  would  be  thus  extending  the 
iStetch  we  have  proposed  to  a  large  and 
Tery  detailed  picture. 

In  the  works  of  De  Lamartine,  whe- 


ther poetical  or  prose,  we  find  the  re- 
flection of  his  own  mind  and  character. 
There  is  justice  in  all  he  says,  in  all 
he  pleads  for,  in  all  he  wishes  to  feel 
himself,  or  to  make  others  feel  with 
him.  If,  then,  he  pleads  for  Poland^ 
he  pleads  for  outraged  treaties — for 
violated  European  arrangements,  and 
for  a  people  who  have  the  right  to  be 
esteemed  and  protected.  If  he  pleads 
for  Greece,  he  does  not  nauseate  you 
with  the  cant  of  the  descendants  of  the 
heroes  of  Thermopylae,  nor  does  he 
represent  them  as  the  models  of  vir- 
tue and  patriotism  ;  but  he  advocates 
their  cause  as  a  weak,  helpless,  and  op- 
pressed people,  seeking  to  live  inde- 
pendent, and  yet  scarcely  able  to  un- 
derstand or  feel  the  value  of  the  inde- 
dendence  for  which  they  sigh.  If  he 
pleads  for  the  non-conversion  of  tlie 
French  Jive  per  cents,  it  is  because 
he  thinks  that  such  conversion  would 
be  an  unjust  violation  of  the  original 
fundamental  pact  between  the  state 
and  the  public  creditor.  If  he  pleads 
against  the  laws  of  September,  it  is 
because  he  considers  that  there  is  not 
in  them  that  principle  of  justice,  with- 
out which  laws  may  be  binding  on  men, 
but  are  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  ma- 
jority. If  he  pleads  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  it  is  for  gradual  abolition, 
just  abolition,  for  an  abolition  which 
shall  be  compensated  for  to  those  who 
would  necessarily  buffer  from  it.  If 
he  pleads  for  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishments,  it  is  because  he  thinks, 
that  in  all  cases  except  that  of  murder, 
it  is  not  just  that  a  man  should  die  for 
an  offence  which  is  not  equal  in  its 
enormity  to  the  amount  of  the  punish* 
ment.  If  he  pleads  for  political  as- 
sodations,  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
for  less  of  rigour  against  them,  it  is  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  only  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  recognise,  that  in  free  states  and 
under  constitutional  monarchies,  such 
associations  are  necessary  to  the  liber- 
ties and  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
have  on  various  important  occasions 
been  productive  of  immense  good.  If 
he  pleads  for  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
it  is  because,  whilst  he  admits  that 
its  hcentiousness  is  a  vast  evil,  yet 
its  power  and  influence  are  of  incalcu- 
lable value ;  and  that,  even  the  press 
itselfi  notwithstanding  all  its  defects, 
corrects  the  errors  of  the  press.  If 
he  pleads,  with  such  captivating  elc^ 
quence  the  cause  of  the  poor  found- 
lings, it  is  because  he  thinks  it  Just  to 
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be  humane,  and  that  humanity  and  are  political,  philosophical,  and  liter- 
justice  require  that  the  state  should  ary.  His  existence  is,  however,  calm 
protect  those  who  are  wholly  unable  and  dignified.  It  is  spent  at  Paris, 
to  protect  themselves.  If  he  pleads  or  at  Saint  Point,  the  old  family  resi- 
for  the  growers  of  home  sugar^  it  is  be-  dence  of  his  father.  During  winter  he 
cause  he  thinks  it  unjust  to  have  en-  is  at  the  Tribune.  He  takes  a  deep 
couraged  French  agriculturists  to  cul-  and  lively  interest  in  all  the  passing 
tivate  the  beet-root  for  that  purpose,  events,  examines  them,  and  prepares 
and  then  to  leave  them  without  pro-  to  ace  as  one  should  do,  who  believes 
tection.  If  he  pleads  against  mi7i-  himself  capable  of  operating  on  the 
tary  tribunals  being  applied  to  civil  of-  minds  and  convictions  of  large  masses 
fenders,  even  though  the  latter  shduld  of  beings.  His  poetry  is  then  forgot- 
conspire  in  concert  with  soldiers,  it  is  ten — and  his  prose  alone  remains.  At 
because  he  thinks  it  unjust  that  a  man  Paris,  he  never  writes  poetry :  it  is  at 
should  not  be  tried  by  his  equals,  and  Saint  Point  that  he  gives  himself  up 
his  equals,  his  fellows,  are  not  military  to  the  muse  and  the  lyre.  In  Paris, 
judges,  but  a  jury  of  civilians.  If  he  he  receives  his  friends  at  his  residence 
pleads  for  an  amnesty,  for  its  extensive  at  the  Rue  de  1*  Universite  twice  a- 
application,  and  for  its  freedom  from  week,  and  there  he  listens  to  all  tlie 
all  restraints,  it  is  because  he  thinks  it  plans  which  are  brought  before  him 
just,  that  after  a  great  political  revolu-  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
tion,  in  which  aU  deserve  blame,  at  our  poor  humanity, 
least  that  portion  of  the  people  should  When  .the  month  of  June  arrives, 
be  pardoned  for  their  errors  who  are  the  Chambers  break  up — the  political 
the  least  instructed,  and  the  most  under  life  of  De  Lamartine  is  at  an  end — 
the  influence  of  their  passions.  We  and  another  existence  commences.  He 
might  continue  our  examples  to  a  much  quits  the  capital  for  Macon— reaches 
greater  length — but  these  are  sufficient  his  old  chateau  of  Saint  Point,  with  its 
to  establish  the  accuracy  of  our  obser-  old  elms,  its  Arab  coursers,  its  devol- 
vation.  ed  farmers,  its  repose,  and  its  sanctity. 

The  same  principles  o^ justness,  and  sacred  as  it  is  to  him  for  its  holy  in- 

love  of  justice,  which  is  in  him  the  spirations    and   its  souvenirs  of  the 

source  or  foundation  of  his  actions,  is  dead ;  and  there,  some  miles  from  Ma- 

also  the  cause  of  his  moderation   of  con,  he  passes  his  days,  till  summoned 

language,  purity  of  diction,  and  of  that  by  his  parliamentary  duties  to  a  Pari- 

proportjon  which  exists  between  that  sian  life.      At  the  chateau  of  Saint 

which  he  means  to  say  or  to  write ;  Point,  in  a  small  study,  facing  a  cha- 

that  which  he  ought  to  say  and  to  pel,  behind  which  repose,  in  the  ceme- 

write,  and  that  which  he  does  say  and  try,  the  ashes  of  his  mother  and  his 

write.     So  the  thoughts  of  his  poetry  children,    De    Lamartine  writes    his 

are  symmetrical.      The^e  is  nothing  beautiful  poems.     It  will  one  day  be 

bombastic  in  his  mind — and,  therefore,  the  object  of  a  literary  and  political, 

his  writings,  whilst   eloquent,    some-  social  and  moral  pilgrimage.    May  that 

times  .impassioned,  and  often  didactic,  day  be  far  distant  I 
are  always  just.    Even  his  descriptions         De  Lamartine  is  yet  in  the  prime  o\ 

of  nature — and  even  the  creations  of  life — possessing   true  patriotism,   and 

his  fancy — are  all  so  just,  whilst  they  true  genius,  being  at  once  a  Christian 

are  so  brilliant,  that  it  is  the  romance  Conservative,  and  a  magnificent  poet ; 

of  real  life  which  he  makes  you  inter-  having  a  heart  large  as  the  world  he 

ested  in,  and  feel  about,  and  you  are  loves,  and  a  judgment  matured  by  ex- 

never  ashamed  of  your  emotions.   We  perience,  and  regulated  by  observation 

certainly  think  this  great  praise — but  and  reading — with  a  fancy  and  imagina- 

it  is  deserved  on  the  part  of  De  Lamar-  tion  unsurpassed  by  any  living  being — 

tine,  and  why  then  should  we  hesitate  and  all  brought  under  subjection  to  re- 

to  accord  it  ?  ligious  influences  and  religious  objects 

But  we  must  close.    The  life  of  De  — he  may  render  great  service  to  his 

Lamartine  is  a  double  one.     He  is  a  country,  to  his  age,  and  to  the  world, 

poet  and  a  politician—^  Christian  mo-  That  he  will  do  so,  we  cannot  doubt, 

ralist  and  an  enlightened  statesman,  and  with  him  we  have  but  one  regret — 

His  mind  is  laree — his  activity  c;reat^  that  he  is  not  a  Protestant, 
his  exertions  indefatigable.  Hia  mboiirs 
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From  the  day  when  the  Emperor  not  heen  overrated ;  While  the  equally 

Paulatteredhis  insane  threat  of  march-  rooted  hostility  and  saperior  power  of 

ing  an  army  of  Cossacks  from  Oren-  Persia  appeared  to  interpose  a  still 

burg  to  India>  the  designs  entertained  more  effectual  barrier  to  the  route  by 

by  Russia  on  our  eastern  possessions,  the  west  of  the  Caspian :  the  friendly 

and  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  in  relations  of  Russia  with  Great  Britain, 

that  quarter  in  the  event  of  a  war,  have  and  the  improbability  of  her  severing 

furnished  a  fertUe  topic  of  gloomy  ra-  them  for  the  doubtful  chance  of  a  re- 

tiocination  to  that  class  of  alarmists,  the  mote  and  precarious  conquest,  were 

constant  tendency  of  whose  speeches  severally  set  forth  and  insisted  on  :  and 

and  writings  has  been  to  exalt  the  the  result  of  all  these  arguments  was, 

power  and  resources  of  the  Muscovite  that  most  of  our  domestic  politicians, 

empire  as  contrasted  with  our  own  ;  afler  verifying  the  geographical  posi- 

and,  while  loudly  proclaiming  the  un-  tions  laid  down  in  the  Quarterly,  by  a 

bounded  ambition  and  encroaching  po-  glance  at  the  map  of  Asia,  remained 

licy  of  that  power,  to  deprecate  any  in  a  comfortable  conviction  that  there 

attempt  at  an  opposition,  which  could  was  little  fear  of  East  India  stock  being 

only  draw  down  on  our  heads  the  ir-  frightened  from  its  propriety,  during 

resistible  vengeance  of  the  northern  the  lives  of  the  present  generation,  by 

colossus.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  in  1817,  the  apparition  of  the  Russian  eagle  on 

and  Colonel  De  Lacy  Evans  in  1829,  the  Indus. 

stood  pre-eminent  above  the  rest  for  But  these  reasonings,  however  well 
the  confidence  with  which  they  pre-  founded  they  may  have  been  fifteen 
dieted  an  expedition  of  the  Russians  years  ago,  have,  in  the  present  day, 
against  India,  and  the  ruinous  conse-  ceased  to  be  applicable  ;  for,  by  an  un- 
quences  which  must  inevitably  result  fortunate  perversity,  while  the  warn- 
to  our  Oriental  rule  ;  while  the  oppo-  ings  of  the  alarmist  writers  above  al- 
site  side  of  the  question  was  sustained  luded  to,  and  the  solid  facts  which  they 
by  the  Quarterly  Review,  which  con-  adduced  in  support  of  them,  fell  almost 
tended  in  ably  argued  articles,  that  unheeded  on  the  public  ear,  the  incon- 
(even  if  the  limited  finances  and  sistent  policy  of  forbearance  and  con- 
cautious  policy  of  Russia  were  not  cession  to  Russia,  which  was  advoca- 
sufficient  guarantees  against  her  em-  ted  as  the  only  means  of  diverting  the 
barking  in  so  Quixotic  an  expedition),  storm,  has  been  scrupulously  acted 
the  march  of  2000  miles  from  Oren-  upon  by  each  successive  Ministry,  and 
burg  to  Delhi,  the  impossibility  of  has  been  rewarded  by  a  series  of  in- 
transporting  guns  and  stores  across  suits  and  indignities,  increasing  in  duo 
the  deserts  of  Turkistan,  the  want  of  proportion  to  the  tameness  with  which 
provisions  and  water,  and  the  unceas-  they  were  acquiesced  in.  ,When  the 
ing  hostility  of  the  Turkoman  tribes,  Russian  Emperor,  in  1828,  on  finding 
would  be  a  sufficient  security  that  the  that  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Otto- 
invading  army,  if  it  ever  reached  our  mans  was  not  so  easily  overborne  as  he 
Indian  frontier  at  all,  could  arrive  had  expected,  instituted  a  naval  block- 
there  in  no  other  condition  than  that  ade  of  the  Dardanelles  (after  having 
of  a  diminished  and  exhausted  rem-  solemnly  waived  the  rights  of  a  belli- 
nant,  destitute  of  supplies  or  artillery,  gerent  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  re- 
and  ready  to  fall  an  instant  and  easy  ceived  all  due  applause  for  his  magna- 
prey  to  the  numerous  and  effective  nimity),  the  indifference  with  which 
Anglo-Indian  forces  which  would  en-  our  Government  viewed  the  detention 
counter  it.  The  total  failure  of  the  of  British  vessels,  and  the  maltreat- 
missions  of  Mouravief  to  Khiva  in  ment  of  British  seamen,  gave  Russia 

1819,  and  of  Negri  to  Bokhara  in  an  assurance  of  impunity  of  which  sho 

1820,  by  means  of  which  the  Cabinet  was  not  slow  to  avail  herself;  and  the 
of  Petersbuiig  attempted  to  open  more  secret  encouragement  given  to  the 
intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  PashaofEgypt,  the  consequent  treaty 
these  Tartar  or  Turkoman  sovereign-  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  the  capture  of 
ties,  showed  that  the  opposition  to  be  the  Vixen,  and  the  late  authoritative 
expected  in  that  quarter,  at  least,  had  attempt  to  place  a  veto  on  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  commercial  treaty  be-  furtherance  of  these  views^  Herat  has 
tween  England  and  the  Porte,  demon-  been  besieged  by  the  forces  of  Persia^ 
strated  in  rapid  succession  to  Europe  with  the  aid  of  Russian  troops  and  artil- 
the  moderation  of  Russia,  and  the  lery,  under  the  direction  of  a  Russian 
weakness  or  long-suflPering  of  our  fo-  general ;  and,  had  it  fallen,  would,  of 
reign  policy.  In  distant  Persia,  after  course,  have  been  re-'fortifled  and  oc- 
her  military  power  had  been  broken  cupicd,  nominally  for  the  Shah,  by  a 
by  the  war  which  was  terminated  by  the  Russian  garrison,  as  an  advanced 
peace  of  Turkmanschai  in  1828,  the  stronghold  and  place  d*armes  from 
game  of  intervention  was  played  even  which,  whenever  the  favourable  op- 
more  openly ;  and  no  means  were  left  portunlty  should  present  itself,  a  Rus- 
untried  to  undermine  and  destrov  the  so- Persian  army  might  have  advan- 
influence  which  a  long  alliance  and  con-  ced  to  the  Indus,  by  the  route  which 
stant  diplomatic  intercourse  had  pro-  has  been  followed  by  every  invader  of 
cured  for  England  at  the  Court  of  Te-  India  on  the  Asiatic  side,  from  Alez- 
heran.  During  the  life  of  Futteh  All  ander  to  Nadir  Shah.  In  the  intozi- 
Shah,  however,  the  Russian  counsels  cation  of  anticipated  triumph,  even 
never  openly  gained  the  ascendency,  the  common  forms  of  diplomatic  cour- 
The  wily  old  Kajar  appreciated  the  sin-  tesy  towards  England  were  violated : 
cerity  of  Russian  treaties  and  promises  and  Mr  Macniel  found  it  necessary 
too  well  to  be  cajoled  by  them  ;  and  to  break  off  all  communication  with 
his  often  quoted  answer  to  a  proposi-  the  Persian  court,  and  to  quit  the 
tion  for  improving  the  internal  com-  camp  before  Herat ;  while  Mahom- 
munications  of  his  dominions,  shows  med  Shah  pnblicly  declared  that  the 
his  clear  insight  into  the  motives  which  capture  of  Herat  would  be  only  pre- 
dtctated  it : — ''  The  horses  of  the  Ir&nis  lirainary  to  a  career  of  conquest  which 
can  go  where  the  horses  of  their  an-  should  rival  the  past  achievements  of 
cestors  went ;  but  if  we  make  wide  Nadir,  and  carry  the  Persian  arms 
roads,  the  wheeb  of  the  Infidels  will  once  more  in  triumph  to  Delhi.  In 
be  speedily  seen  traversing  them.*'  Europe,  the  language  held  by  Russia 
But,  with  the  death  of  the  old  sove-  and  her  agents  was  equally  explicit ; 
reign,  and  the  accession  of  his  inex-  the  Augshurgh  Gazette,  after  plainly 
perienced  grandson,  a  change  came  avowing  that  the  aim  of  the  Russian 
over  the  spirit  of  Persian  politics,  and  operations  in  Persia,  was  **  the  open* 
the  flimsy  veil  which-  had  covered  the  ing  a  road  to  the  most  vulnerable  of 
designs  of  Russia  was  instantly  thrown  the  English  possessions,"  gave  the  fol- 
aside.  Scarcely  four  years  have  lowing  lucid  commentary  on  that  text : 
elapsed  since  this  young  monarch,  as-  ^*  England  does  not  conceal  from  her- 
sailed  on  all  sides  by  the  pretensions  self  her  weakness  in  the  East  Indies ; 
and  revolts  of  his  innumerable  uncles  she  knows  that  on  the  day  when  the 
and  cousins,  was  placed  in  secure  pos-  natives,  better  informed  concerning 
session  of  the  throne  by  the  vigorous  their  own  interests,  shall  unite  together 
exertion  of  British  arms  and  influence  in  resistance,  British  dominion  in 
under  Sir  Henry  Bethune ;  *  and  he  Southern  Asia  will  end.  On  the  other 
has  repaid  these  services,  which  might  hand,  Russia  also  knows  her  task ;  she 
have  secured  the  gratitude  of  even  an  is  aware,  that  to  her  is  reserved  to  take 
Asiatic  despot,  by  insulting  the  British  the  initiative  in  the  regeneration  of 
Minister,aamitting  Russian  emissaries  Asia;  and  it  is  this  which  explains 
into  his  divan,  and  Russian  troops  into  the  jealousy  at  present  existing  be- 
his  capital,  and  lending  himself  as  a  tween  the  two  powers."  Surely  this 
willing  tool  to  Russian  intrigues  which,  candid  acknowledgment  must  be  snf- 
under  the  pretext  of  assisting  Persia  in  ficient  to  convince  the  most  determin- 
the  recovery  of  her  ancient  possessions  ed  believer  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
in  Korassan,  have  for  their  real  and  Quarterly,  that  whatever  might  have 
scarcely  veiled  object  the  opening  of  a  been  the  case  some  years  back,  our 
road  through  the  Affghan  and  Seik  Indian  empire  requires  at  the  present 
tribes  to  the^ritish  frontier  in  India.  In  day  some  more  effectual  bulwark  than 


*  This  distinguished  officer  was  subsequently  ordered  out  of  Russia  at  a  moment's 
.notice,  his  ofTence  being  that  he  had  been  overheard,  at  one  of  the  great  reviews,  to 
address  one  of  the  Mussulman  soldiers  in  the  Persian  language ! 
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either  the  hollow  friendship  still  sub-  Nicholas  could  once  display  his  en^ 

sisting  between  the  two  powers,  or  the  signs  on  its  ramparts,  he  might  in- 

extent  of  desert  interposed  b^(w^n  the  scribe  over  its  gates,  ''the  road  to 

Siberian  outposts  and  the^nidus.  Hindostan,"    as   confidently  as    his 

Let  us,  in  the  first  pk^,  examine  grandmother,  Catherine  Unplaced  the 
of  what  peal  value  are^nose  geogra-  vaunting  inscription,  •'  Tliisis  the  way 
phical  obstacles  whicKbave  been  so  of-  from  Moscow  to  Byzantium,**  over  the 
ten  referred  to  as  placing  insurmonnt-  southern  portal  of  Kherson.  A  mill- 
able  barriers  in  the  way  of  a  Russian  tary  map  of  the  route,  "  constructed 
march  to  India.  The  route  by  the  topographically  with  great  care,  by 
east  of  the  Caspian,  by  Khiva  and  Bole-  Herat,  Candahar,  Ghlzni,  and  Cabuf, 
bars,  requires  little  notice,  since  it  is  to  Attock,"  was  even  shown  to  Bur- 
not  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  attempt-  nes  at  Lahore,  by  M.  Court,  a  French 
ed  when  a  more  commodious  and  easy  officer  in  the  service  of  Runjeet  Singh ; 
road  lies  open ;  but  even  here  we  may  he  "  pointed  out  the  best  routes  for 
remark,  that  the  desert  of  Kharism,  infantry  and  cavalry,"  and  stated,  that 
intervening  between  Khiva  and  Kho-  **  though  he  had  encountered  jealousy 
rassan,  and  often  represented  as  im-  from  the  Raja,  he  had  still  managed 
passable  by  an  army,  was  crossed  in  to  complete  a  broad  belt  of  survey  from 
1740  by  Nadir  Shah,  with  all  his  Attock  to  our  own  frontier!"  This 
troops,  stores,  and  artillery,  when  route,  though  not  quite  direct,  is  the 
marching  against  Khiva,  which  he  one  which  would  most  probably  be 
took,  and  put  its  Khan  to  death  ;  and  taken  by  an  invading  ai'my ;  and  the 
in  the  opposite  direotion,  to  the  north  whole  distance  to  1)e  traversed  from 
of  this  oasis,  it  is  currently  reported  Asterabad  to  Delhi,  would  thus  be 
in  India,  that  the  Kirghis  desert  has  about  1500- miles,  or  somewhat  less 
recently  been  traversed  by  a  Russian  than  the  distance  from  Paris  to  MoS' 
corps,  moving  in  the  track  of  the  car-  cow ;  the  halting  places  are  respect- 
avans,  and  that  to  this  unexpected  di-  ively  distant  from  each  other  as  fol- 
version  is  attributable  the  non-arrival  low : — from  Asterabad  to  Herat,  450 
of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Khiva  and  miles — from  Herat  to  Candahar,  290, 
Bokhara  to  the  relief  of  Herat.  But  through  a  country  unencumbered  with 
the  Russian  troops  may  be  wafted  on  mountains,  and  principally  along  the 
the  long  course  of  the  Volga,  from  the  valleys  of  the  Furrahrood  and  Hel- 
heart  of  European  Russia  to  Astera-  mund  rivers— from  Candahar  by  Ghiz- 
bad,  the  southernmost  harbour  of  the  ni  to  Cabul,  about  230,  the  most  moun- 
Caspian  ;  the  exclusive  navigation  of  tainous  part  of  the  road — from  Cabul 
which  aea  with  armed  vessels  was  to  Attock  on  the  Indus,  180 — and 
ceded,  by  the  way,  to  Russia,  by  the  thence  through  the  Punjab,  crossing 
peace  of  1828  with  Persia ;  and  from  three  of  its  rivers,  180  miles  more  to 
Asterabad  to  Herat,  if  the  Persian  Lahore  or  Amritsir — thence  to  Delhi, 
territory  be  open  to  their  passage,  is  a  270,  crossing  the  two  remaining  ri- 
direct  road  or  450  miles,  interrupted  vers  of  the  Punjab  between  Lahore 
by  no  natural  obstacle  after  the  moun-  and  Loodiani.  By  turning  from  Can- 
tains  of  Mazanderan  are  crossed  at  the  dahar  southwards  towards  Mooltan, 
commencement  of  the  march.  three  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  might 

Asterabad,  indeed,  was  once  at-  be  avoided,  but  the  distance  would  be 

tacked  by  Ahmed  Shadi  Doorauni,  the  rather  greater — from  Candahar   to 

founder  of  the  Afghan  monarchy ;  and  Mooltan,  through  the  passes  of  the 

if  he  had  succeeded  in  annexing  it  to  Suliman-Kok  mountains,  and  over  the 

his  empire,  the  whole  distance  from  the  Indus  and  Chenab,  is  330  miles,  and 

Caspian  to  Sirhind,  within  tlic  present  from  Mooltan  to  Delhi  350.     There 

British  frontier  at  Loodiana,  would  is  yet  another  route  from  Candahar, 

have  been  included  within  the  limits  still  farther  to  the  south,  by  the  con- 

of  his  single  kingdom.     From  Herat,  fines   of   Seistan   and   Beloochistan, 

the  emporium  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  through  a  level  country,  and  unob- 

depot  of  the  commerce  between  Cabul,  structed  by  either  mountains  or  rivers 

India*  Cashmere,  Persia,  Bagdad,  &c*  (except,  of  course,  the  Indus,  which 

the  road  to  India,  by  whatever  route,  woula  be  crossed  near  Shikarpoor)  ; 

is  more  beaten  and  accessible  than  the  but  the  whole  extent  of  this  line  passes 

intemad  communication  between  many  through  arid  and  uncultivated  districts, 

parts  of  the  Russian  empire;  and  u  destitute  of  provisions  or  water,  being. 
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in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  great 
sandj  desert  of  Kerman,  where  Alex- 
ander and  his  army  suffered  such  hard- 
ships on  their  return  from  India — it 
liaSj  however,  been  more  than  once 
traversed  by  Asiatic  armies.  This 
detailed  itinerary  may,  perhaps,  seem 
tedious  to  our  readers,  but  it  is  only 
by  such  dry  matter-of-fact  statements 
that  we  can  dispel  the  vague  idea  of 
trackless  steppes  and  immeasurable  dis- 
tances, which  is  popularly  associated 
with  the  regions  of  the  East,  and 
which  has  led  many  to  consider  our 
Indian  frontier  as  secure  as  if,  like 
some  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  Ara- 
bians nights,  a  hundred  years*  journey 
intervened  between  it  and  the  nearest 
neighbouring  state. 

The  tidings  of  the  siege  of  Herat 
were  at  first  received  with  apathy  by 
the  mass  of  fire-side  politicians  in 
England,  who,  finding  from  their  ga- 
zetteers tiiat  Herat  was  a  city  of  Kho- 
rassan,  and  Khorassan  a  province  of 
Persia,  inferred  nothing  more  than  the 
Shah  was  intent  on  chastising  a  rebel- 
lious portion  of  his  own  dominions ; 
and  it  was  by  slow  degrees  that  the 
public  mind  was  forced  to  compre- 
hend the  fact,  that  our  faithful  allies 
the  Russians,  were  actively  endea- 
vouring, with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, to  subvert  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  India.  Th^  unceasing  denuncia- 
tions of  the  press  have  succeeded  to  a 
certain  extent  in  undeceiving  those, 
who,  as  long  as  we  remained  nomin- 
ally at  peace  with  Russia,  and  no  Rus- 
sian army  of  the  Indus  commenced  its 
march  with  displayed  banners  across 
the  desert,  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
any  real  danger  was  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  Russian  machination :  but 
open  violence  has  never  been  the  fa- 
vourite game  of  Russia:  she  never 
advances  to  the  assault  of  the  citadel, 
till  she  has  sapped  and  undermined  the 
exterior  defences :  and  it  is  before  the 
walls  of  Herat  that  she  has  first  emer- 
ged from  the  covered  approaches  which 
she  has  been  for  years  silently  con- 
structing,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
tant Birman  empire,  for  the  attack  of 
Hindostan.  Herat,  in  fact,  is  the 
Shumla,  as  the  mountains  of  Afgha- 
nistan are  the  Balkan,  of  the  exterior 
defences  of  India ;  and  if  we  do  not 
anticipate  the  Russians  in  the  posses- 
sion of  them,  they  may,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  complete  the  analogy 
hj  descending  thence  to  the  plains  of 


Hindostan,  and  dictating,  firom  within 
the  walls  of  Delhi,  as  formerly  at 
Adrianople,  a  treaty  by  which  the 
power  and  territory  to  be  possessed  by 
the  Lords  of  Calcutta  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  White  Kttan  (as  his  Asiatic  sub- 
jects call  him)  of  Petersburg. 

It  is  true  that  the  gallant  and  suc- 
cessful resistance  which  the  Heratees 
have  unexpectedly  made,  has  post- 
poned, for  the  present,  the  further 
prosecution  of  these  schemes  of  con- 
quest: want  of  provisions,  and  the 
false  alarm  of  the  approach  of  the  forces 
of  Bokhara  to  the  relief  of  the  besieg- 
ed city,  have  compelled  the  Persian 
monarch  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and 
retreat  in  disorder  towards  his  capital, 
after  a  desperate  but  fruitless  attempt 
to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  in  which 
the  assailants  are  said  to  have  lost 
more  than  2000  of  their  best  men  ; 
several  Russian  officers  fell  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  their  heads  were  fixed  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  city . '  The  retreat 
of  the  Shah  was  probably  hastened  by 
the  news  of  a  revolt  rumoured  to  have 
broken  out  in  Shiraz  and  Western 
Persia,  in  favour  of  one  of  the  princes 
who  visited  England  in  1836,  and  who 
are  now  residen^  at  Bagdad.  Their 
partizans  in  those  provinces,  of  which 
their  father  for  many  years  held  the 
vice-royalty,  are  known  to  be  numer- 
ous, and  disaffected  to  the  rule  of 
Mohammed  Shah,  whose  unnatural 
alliance  with  the  hereditary  foes  of 
the  Persian  faith  and  nation  has  alien- 
ated from  him  the  bulk  ofthepopula-' 
tion ;  and  their  hopes  have  been  rais- 
ed by  the  occupation,  by  an  Anglo- 
Indian  force,  of  the  island  of  Rarrack, 
which  commands  the  harbour  of  Bu- 
shire,  the  principal  port  possessed  by 
Persia  on  the  Gulf.  No  detailed  ac- 
counts, however,  appear  to  have  been 
hitherto  received  of  the  progress  of 
the  Persian  revolters,  or  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  British  troops  subsequent 
to  their  establishment  on  Karrack; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  an  unpopular 
monarch,  returning  from  an  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  with  a  broken  and 
dispirited  army,  and  an  empty  trea* 
sury,  could  oppose  little  effectual  re- 
sistance to  the  insurrection  of  a  war- 
like population,  headed  by  a  for- 
mer claimant  to  the  throne,  if  the 
powerful  aid  of  British  discipline  were 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  him.  It 
was  perhaps  the  anticipation  of  such  a 
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crisis  which  led  to  the  concentration  siege>    ulterior    schemes    developed 
of  50,000  Russian  troops  at  Eriwan  tbemselvesi  of  such  a  nature  and  ex- 
aod  along  the  frontier;  and  if  a  re-  tent,  as  to  justify  the  Government  of 
quest  fur  aid  in  reducing  his  rebellious  India  in  dispatching  a  powerful  ezpe- 
sabjects,  on  the  part  of  the  reigning  dition,  as  we    have  already  stated, 
monarch,  had  once  given  a  pretext  for  against  Cabul,  in  order  to  subvert  the 
pouring  them  into  Persia,  Moham-  power  of  the  Barukzye  chiefs,  and  re- 
med  Shah,  with  his  throne  surrounded,  instate  the  ex-king.  Shah  Shooja,  un- 
and  his  people  awed  into  allegiance  by  der  British  protection.     The  particu- 
foreign  bayonets,    must    necessarily  lars  of  these  schemes  of  partition  con- 
have  sunk  thenceforward  into  as  sub-  eluded  in  the  Persian  camp,  as  far  as 
servient  a  vassal  of  Russia  as  Stanis-  they  have  transpired  in  Europe,  were 
laus  Poniatowski  was  in  Poland.  The  to  the  effect  that  Dost  Mohammed 
events  of  the  campaign  in  Khorassan,  Khan  of  Cabul,  the  most  powerful  of 
however,  appear  to  have  shaken  his  the  Barukzye  chiefs,  should  have  the 
faith  in  Russian  promises  ;  and  his  title  of  King  of  Cabul,  and  be  placed 
wavering  counsels  have  been  deter-  in  possession  of  great  part  of  the  ter- 
mlned  by  the  news  that  an  armament  ritories    formerly  comprised  in   the 
kad  been  set  on  foot  in  India  for  the  Doorauni  monarchy,  as  far  as  Balkh 
purpose  of  restoring  the  dethroned  and  Cashmere,on  the  north,  and  should 
monarch  of  Cabul  and  Candabar,  in  be  assbted  in  conquering  the  latter 
place  of  the  present  chiefs  of  those  territory  from  Runjet  Singh ;  in  con- 
provinces,  who  have  lately  become  al*  sideration  of  which.  Dost  Mohammed 
lies  of  Persia;  and  the  effect  of  this  pledged  himself  to  interpose  no  oppo* 
alteration  of  policy  has  been  the  re-  sition  to  the  subjugation  by  Persia 
opening  of  a  friendly  correspondence  of  Herat,  Beloochistan,  and  Sinde ; 
with  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Mr  Mac-  which  extension  of  territory,  if  effect- 
neil ;  while,  for  the  final  adjustment  ed,  would  have  carried  the  Persian 
of  all  differences,  a  Persian  Ambas-  frontier  up  to  the  Indus,  and  rendered 
•ador  has  been  dispatched  to  London,  it  easy  for  any  power  in  alliance  with 
and  is  said  to  have  already  reached  Persia  to  invade  the  Company*s  terri* 
Constantinople.    If  the  cession  of  Bu-  tones  by  the   southernmost   route ; 
shire,  or  some  other  naval  station  on  the  while  the  territories  of  Dost  Moham- 
Persian  Gulf,  should  be  made  the  price  med  would  either  have  afforded  a  pas- 
of  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  alliance  sage  by  the  northern  route,  or  have 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  ac-  covered  the  fiank  of  an  army  moving 
quisition  would  be  doubly  valuable,  as  by  the  other.     The  intrigues  of  Ros- 
affording  a  position  in  the  flank  of  the  sia  were  sufficiently  evident  in  these 
Persian  monarchy  iu  the  event  of  a  arrangements ;  and  it  y^t  remains  to 
future  mpture,and  as  a  present  means  be  proved  how  far  the  restoration  of 
of  facilitating  our  direct  communica-  the  exiled  king  in  Afghanistan,  even 
tion  with  India.  The  demand  of  some  if  successful,  will  operate  as  a  barrier 
such  compensation  for  the  insults  of-  to  similar  attempts  in  future ;  but  if 
fered  to  tue  British  name  in  the  per-  the  adhesion  of  this  warlike  people  to 
son  of  our  minister,  and  the  violation  the  British  interest  is  effected,  and 
of  treaties,  could  not  be  considered  their  various  tribes  again  united  under 
either  unreasonable   or   exorbitant ;  a  single  monarch,  they  may  be  made, 
and  the  fickle  and  headstrong  tempera-  if  properly  supported,  an  almost  im- 
ment  of  Mohammed  Shah  does  not  pregnable  barrier  to  any  future  inva- 
hold  out  much  hope  of  the  perma-  sion  of  India  on  the  N.  W.   A  sketch 
sence  of  any  arrangement  which  does  of  the  previous  history  and  present 
not    include    an   adequate    security  political  situation  of  these  countries, 
against  future  aggression,  whose  names  and  positions  on  the  map 

The  originally  avowed  object  of  were  almost  unknown,  previous  to  the 
the  late  campaign  against  Herat,  was  late  occurrences,  to  the  majority  of 
limply  the  re-union  of  that  city,  and  general  readers  in  England,  may  be 
the  part  of  Khorassan  dependent  on  useful  in  elucidating  their  importance, 
it,  to  the  Persian  monarchy,  from  both  as  an  outlying  defence  to  our 
whieh  it  had  been  separated  at  the  rise  frontier,  and  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
ef the  Doorauni  dynasty  in  Afghanis-  tween  the  politics  of  Persia^  Central 
tan,  about  the  nuddle  of  the  last  cen-  Asia,  and  India, 
toryi  but  during  the  progress  of  the       The  mountain  country  between  Per- 
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sift  tnd  IndiHi  roarked  in  oar  maps  as  bimself  king  of  Afghanistan*  to  whtcb* 

Cabul  and  Candahari  has  been  inha-  two  years  afterwards*  he  re-united 

bited*  from  time  immemorial,  by  the  Herat  and  great  part  of  Rhorassan  | 

Afghans,  a  rude  and  warlike  race*  the   anarchy  in^  which    Persia  was 

olaimittg,  in  their  own  traditions*  to  plunged  preTenting  his  encountering^ 

be  descended  from  Sauli  king  of  Is-  any  effectual  opposition.     During  a 

raelf  and  considered  by  some  Euro-  Tietorions  reign  of  twenty- six  years* 

peati  writers  to  have  probably  sprung  the  Afghan  king  five  times  invaded 

from  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.     Prom  India,  inflicted  on  Delhi  a  second  sack* 

^€se  mountains  descended  the  sucees-  even  more  severe  than  that  it  had  ez« 

4ve  i  warms  of  fanatical  warriors,  who*  oerienced  from  Nadir*  and  routed  the 

in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  of  Mahrattas  at  Paniput  with  such  fear- 

our  era,  gradually  reduced  India  under  ful  slaughter,  that  scarcely  a  fourth 

Moslem  domination  ;  and  the  throne  of  their  host  of  80,000  men  escaped 

of  Delhi  was  filled  for  three  hundred  from  the  battle  and  pursuit.     At  the 

yean  by  princes  of  Afghan  race,  till  death  of  Ahmed  Shah*  in  1773*  bis 

their  ascendency  was  subverted  by  the  dominions  comprehended,  in  addition 

htmse  of  Timur  In  the  early  part  of  to  the  territories  already  enumeratedi 

tlie  siiteenth  century.    Por  200  years  Balkh,  Cashmere,  Sind*  and  the  Pni^ 

from  this  period,  the  Afghans  of  Cabul  jab :  but  with  his  life  the  power  and 

tad  Candahar  were  sub^'ect  alternately  prosperity  of  the  Afghan  monarchy  may 

to  the  courts  of  Delhi  and  Ispahaui  be  considered  to  have  terminated ;  and 

occasionally  availing   themselves   of  the  usual  course  of  degeneracy,  dis- 

their  position  between  thd  two  empires  cord,  and  decay,  which  seems  insepa- 

to  re-assert  a  brief  independence  dur^  rable  from  the  history  of  an  Asiatic 

inff  a  period  of  war  and  confusion ;  dynasty,  was  run  with    more   than 

till  in  the  reign  ofthe  last  Soofavi  king  usual   rapidity.     His   indolent   and 

of  Persia*   Shah  Hassein*  an  insult  luxurious  son,  Timur*  was  deficient  in 

offered  to  the  family  of  one  of  their  the  energy  and  ability  necessary  for 

chiefs  by  the  Persian  governor,  led  to  the  preservation  of  union  in  his  dis- 

the  murder  of  the  omnder,  and  the  Jointed  kingdom  ;  in  the  course  of  his 
terolt  of  all  the  Afghan  tribes  ;  and  •  reign  of  twenty  years,  be  lost  Sind  and 

the  spectacle  of  weakness  and  decay  others  of  the  frontier  provinces ;  and 

presented  by  the  Persian  monarchy  after  his  death  in  1793,  the  discords  of 

encouraged  them  to  assume  the  offen-  his  numerous  sons  precipitated  the  fall 

alve.     The  capture  of  Ispahan*  and  of  the  Doorauni  dynasty.    The  short 

the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Shilji  reign  of  his  successor*  Shah  Zemaon* 

Afghans,  and  the  scenes  of  carnage  a  weak  and  cruel  prince,  was  rendered 

and  desolation  which  followed,    tiU  memorable  by  the  wild  scheme  which 

their  expulsion  and  subjugation  by  he  formed  for  invading  India,  subdu- 

Nadir  Shah*  have  been  made  familiar*  ing  the  Mahrattas  and  English*  and 

by  the  pages  of  Hanway  and  Malcolm*  recovering   the   ascendency  in  that 

to  every  reader  of  Oriental  history,  country,  which  had  been  held  by  hb 

The  Abdallis,  another  Afghan  tribe*  grandfather ;  but  this  enterprise  was 

who  had  possessed  themselves  of  Herat  frustrated  in  the  outset  by  the  attacks 

and  its  territory,  also  yielded  to  the  which  the  Persians  (now  settled  under 

Persian  conqueror,  who  retook  Herat  the  Kajar  dynasty}  began  to  make  on 

In  1791,  but  retained  most  ofthe  Ab-  his  western  frontier,  and  by  the  conti- 

dallis  chiefs  in  his  service — his  predl-  nual  revolts  of  his  half-brother,  Mah- 

lection  for  the  Sooni  sect  leading  him  mood*  by  whom  he  was  at  length  de- 

to  surround  himself  principally  with  throned  and  blinded  in  1800.     Tbe 

officers  of  that  persuasion.     On  the  rule  of  Mahmood  was*  however,  un- 

assassination  of  Nadir  in   1747  (an  popular,  and,  in  little  more  than  two 

event  to  which  Persian  Jealousy  of  the  years*  he  was  expelled  by  a  revolt  of 

favour  shown  to  the  Afghans  is  said  the  populace  of  the  capital  against  his 

to  have  greatly  contributed)*  Ahn?ed  Persian  guards.     Shooja-al-mulk*  an 

Khan  Doceauni,  one  of  the  Abdallio  uterine  brother  of  Shah  Zemaun*  was 

ehlefs,  and  head  of  the  sacred  dan  of  now  placed  on  the  throne.     The  ad- 

the  Suddozyes,  seized  the  opportunity  ministration  of  this  prince  (the  present 

•f  the  panic  and  confusion  to  withdraw  ex-king)  was  marked  by  some  ability 

his  troops  from  the  Persian  camp*  and  and  success ;  bnt  tbe  royal  preroga- 

marebing  to  Candahar,   proclaimed  tive  was  greatly  circumscribed  by  tiie 
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power  of  tbe  ebiefUins  of  the  different  whicli  he  conferred  on  Azim  Khan  on 
cUns,  who  had  arailed  themselves  of  installing  him  in  the  office  of  vizier^ 
these  fraternal  contentions  to  regain  had  been  privately  sent  by  the  destined 
the  fendai  authority  of  which  the  in-  minister  to  the  royal  tents.     The  sha- 
troduction  of  royalty  had  deprived  dow  of  a  kingdom,  torn  to  pieces  by 
them  ;  civil  wars  also  arose  from  the  eivii  war>  and  dismembered  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Ghiiji  tribes  to  throw  off  attacks  of  the  sheiks,  continued,  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Abdallis;  and  the  rapid  this  time,  little  more  than  four  years, 
rise  of  the  power  of  the  Seiks  under  when  it  received  a  final  blow  from  th« 
the  Rajah  Rnnjeet  Singh  at  length  decisive  victory  gained  at  Nnshrow  in 
eompelled  the  Afghans  to  evacuate  the  1823  by  Runjeet  Singh,  who  led  on  his 
Punjab,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  guards  in  person  to  the  capture  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indus.     The  state  of  Afghan  artillery.     Asem  Khan,  who, 
the  Cabul  monarchy  at  this  period  is  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  of 
described  in  detail  In  Elphinstone's  Cabul,  had  beheld  the  defeat  of  the 
interesting  narrative  of  his  mission  in  Moslem  army,  without  being  able  to 
1808-9  to  the  court  of  Shooja ;  but  cross  with  his  division  to  their  assist- 
scarcely  had  the  embassy  repassed  the  anCe,  died  shortly  after,  broken-  hearted 
Indus,  when  the  sovereign  who  had  at  the  triumph  of  the  infidels ;   and 
received  it  was  driven  from  his  throne  with  his  death  the  dissolution  of  the 
by  one  of  the  revolutions  common  in  kingdom  was  complete.     The  puppet 
Asia,  headed  by  Futtah  Khan,  the  king  Ayub  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
chiefofthe  powerful  clan  of  fiarukzye,  and  became  a  pensioner  at  the  court 
who  restored   Mahmood  as  nominal  of  Lahore ;  Dost  Mohammed  Khan, 
king,   retaining    the    administration,  the  most  influential  of  the  brothers  of 
imder  the  title  of  vizier,  entirely  in  his  Azim,  established  himself  at  Cabul, 
own  hands.     After  nine  years*  pre*  while  two  less  powerful  branches  of 
carious  reign,  Mahmood,  with  the  co-  the  family  ruled  at   Candahar    and 
operation  of  his  son  Kamran,  rid  him-  Peshawur ;     Balk,    &c.,  fell   to  the 
self  of  his  powerful  minister  by  mur-  Ozbegs ;  Cashmere  and  Moultan  had 
dering  him  under  circumstances  of  been  subdued  by  Runjeet  Sing,  who 
great  cruelty  \    but,  finding  himself  did  not  extend  his  conquests  to  the 
imable  to  withstand  the  instantaneous  west  of  the  Indus  ;  the  Balooch  and 
revolt  of  the  unfortunate  vizier's  nn-  Sind  chiefs  relapsed  into  the  state  of 
meroua  brothers  and  clansmen,  posil-  petty  independence  in  which  the  in- 
lanimously  abandoned  his  kingdom,  valuable  work  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes 
and  fled,  with  his  treasures  and  crown  describes  them  ;  and  of  all  the  widel  v- 
Jewels,  to  Herat,  of  which  he  had  been  extended  dominions  acquired  by  Ah- 
govemor  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  med  Shah  Doorauni,  only  the  single 
Timur.     By  acknowledging  himself  a  fortress  of  Herat  remained  in  the  pos- 
vassal  of  Persia,  he  remained  in  undis-  session  of  any  of  his  descendants, 
tnrbed  possession  of  this  city  and  its  Thus  fell  the  Dooraunt  kingdom  in 
territory  till  his  death  in  1829,  when  Afghanistan,  the  re-establishment  of 
his  son  Shah  Kamran,  the  late  antago-  which  as  an  outwork  to  our  Indian 
nist  of  the  Persians,  succeeded  him.  dominions  is  at  present  the  predomi- 
The  abdication  of  Mahmood  left  the  nant  object  of  our  policy  in  that  quar- 
tiirone  at  tbe  absolute  disposal  of  Azem  ter  ;  but  it  appears  very  questionable 
Khan,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  whether  that  desirable  object  might 
Futteh  as  chief  of  the  Barukzye.     He  not  have  been  more  easily  and  securely 
oiTered  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Shah  attained  a  few  years  since,  by  strength- 
Shooja,  and  this  prince,  accordingly,  ening  the  interests  of  the  present  ruler 
left  Loodiana,  where  he  had  for  some  of  Cabul,  Dost  Mahommed,  who  was 
time  resided,  in  order  to  resume  his  then  anxious  to  secure  our  alliance, 
crown ;  bnt  having  imprudently  given  than  by  attempting,  at  the  present 
offence  to  the  nobles  by  some  ill-timed  juncture,  to  restore  a  weak  monarch, 
acts  of  arrogance,  he  was  compelled  whose  family  has  no  remaining  parti- 
te return  into  exile  before  he  had  sans  in  the  country,  to  a  throne  from 
reached  the  camp  ;  and  Ayub,  another  which  he  has  been  twenty-nine  years 
prince  of  the  Doorauni  family,  was  an  exile. 

invested  with  the  empty  title  of  king.  The  sacred  clan  of  the  Saddozyes,  of 

having  been  previously  in  such  a  state  which  the  late  royal  family  is  a  branch, 

of  destitution^  that  the  robe  of  honour,  is  insignificant  in  point  t)f  numbers : 
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the  power  of  the  monarch  was  there-  It  is  more  difficult  to  revive  than  to 
fore  entirelv  dependent  on  popular  raise  a  dynasty :  and  in  the  common 
opinion,  and  on  tne  allegiance  of  the  chain  of  eventSf  if  the  country  is  to 
chiefs  of  the  more  influential  races,  be  ruled  by  another  king,  we  must 
among  whom  the  Barukzyes  have  look  for  another  family  to  establish  its 
long  been  pre-eminent.  Hadji  Jumal,  power  in  Cabul,  and  this  in  all  proba^ 
one  oftheir  former  chiefs,  was  the  prin-  bility  will  be  the  Barukzyes.**  The 
cipal  supporter  of  Ahmed  Shah  in  his  temper  of  the  Afghan  people,  more- 
assumption  of  the  regal  title :  and  in  over,  has  been  in  all  ages  essentially 
the  present  day  the  different  branches  republican  ;  and  though  the  genius  of 
are  said  to  be  able  on  an  emei^gency  Ahmed  Shah  succeeded  in  uniting  for 
to  bring  30,000  horse  into  the  field :  a  time  all  the  clans  under  one  su- 
a  force  which,  in  the  conflicts  among  preme  head,  the  impatience  with  which 
the  sons  of  Timur  Shah,  gave  them  the  nobles  bore  the  rule  of  his  weak 
virtually  the  disposal  of  the  throne.  *  successors,  proves  that  the  original 
To  this  powerful  tribe  both  the  exist-  establishment  of  monarchical  govern- 
ing branches  of  the  dethroned  family  ment  was  successful,  solely  through 
are  odious:  Kamran  is  more  especi-  the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
ally  detested  as  the  murderer  of  their  founder,  and  the  favourable  opportu- 
renowned  chief,  the  Vizier  Futteh  nity  for  asserting  the  national  inde- 
Khan  :  and  they  have  every  thing  to  pendence,  which  was  presented  by  the 
dread  from  the  restoration  to  power  of  death  of  Nadir  Shah.  The  patriarchal 
Shah  Shooja,  who  owes  to  them  both  sway,  too,  of  the  Barukzye  chiefs, 
the  loss  of  his  throne  in  the  first  in-  particularly  ofDost  Mohammed  Khan, 
stance,  and  the  frustration  of  his  hopes  has  endeared  them  to  the  people  :— 
of  again  regaining  it  on  the  abdica-  the  character  of  the  last-named  ruler 
tion  of  Mahmood.  The  sons  of  Shah  is  painted  in  the  following  colours,  by 
Zemaun,  who,  according  to  European  Bumes,  who  had  good  opportunities 
notions,  would  have  a  claim  to  the  sue-  of  observing  him : — "  His  justice  af- 
cession  prior  to  either  Kamran  or  fords  a  constant  theme  of  praise  to  all 
Shooja,  have  been  apparently  passed  classes :  the  peasant  rejoices  in  the 
over  by  all  parties,  though  the  eldest  absence  of  tyranny,  the  citizen  at  the 
of  them,  Mirza  Kyser,  bore  a  distin-  safety  of  his  home,  and  the  strict  mu- 
guished  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  nicipal  regulations  regarding  weights 
reign  of  Shooja,  and  would  at  least  and  measures ;  the  merchant  at  the 
have  the  negative  merit  of  not  being  equity  of  his  decisions  and  the  pro- 
personally  obnoxious  to  the  Afghans,  tection  of  his  property,  and  the  soldier 
The  concluding  remarks  of  Bumes  on  at  the  regular  manner  in  which  his  ar- 
the  political  aspect  of  Afghanistan,  de-  rears  are  discharged.  •  *  •  • 
rive  additional  value  from  having  been  The  merchant  may  travel,  without 
written  in  1834,  at  a  period  when  guard  or  protection,  from  one  frontier 
little  anticipation  was  entertained  of  to  another — an  unheard-of  circum- 
the  importance  which  that  country  stance  in  the  times  of  the  kings.** — 
would  speedily  assmne  in  oriental  re-  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  on  consi- 
lations : — after  a  summary  of  the  pre-  deration  of  all  these  circumstances, 
sent  position  of  the  different  chiefs,  he  that  a  warlike  and  spirited  people  will 
continues — "  it  is  evident,  therefore,  tamely  submit  to  receive,  at  the  hands 
that  the  restoration  of  either  Shooja  and  for  the  purposes  ofa  foreign  power, 
or  Kamran  is  an  event  of  the  most  a  monarch  whom  they  have  already 
improbable  nature.  The  dynasty  of  twice  declared  unworth:^  to  reign,  an^ 
the  Suddozyes  has  passed  away,  unless  whose  only  claim  consists  in  such  a 
it  be  propped  up  by  foreign  aid ;  and  degree  of  hereditary  right  as  an  ele- 
it  would  be  impossible  to  reclaim  the  vation  to  the  throne,  of  very  recent 
lost  provinces  of  the  empire,  without  a  date,  may  be  supposed  to  have  impart- 
continuation  of  the  same  assistance,  ed  to  his  family. 

*  The  want  of  a  tribe  particularly  attached  to  the  royal  iSunily,  was  so  sensibly  felt 
by  the  earlier  kings  of  the  Soofavi  dynasty  in  Persia,  that  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  at. 
tempted  to  remedy  the  defect,  by  instituting  a  new  tribe,  called  Shah-sevund,  or  king*a 
Jriendt :  it  at  one  time  comprised  nearly  100,000  families,  and  was  a  principal  bulwark 
of  the  throne. 
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The  situation  of  Dost  Mohammed  that  the  first-named  expedition  (the 

and  his  hrothers,  pending  the  late  oc«  English  portion  alone  of  which,  ezclu- 

cnrrences  in  Khorassan>was  sufficient*  sive  of  the  Seik  contingent,  amounts 

ly  embarrassing.     If  Herat  had  sub*  to  nearly  30,000  men,  English  and 

mitted,  or  fallen  after  a  short  resist-  sepoys),  wiU  succeed  in  occupying,  at 

ance,  as  was  expected,  its  surrender  least  temporarily,  Cabul  and  Candahar, 

would  hare  been  immediately  followed  and  replacing   Shah  Shooja  on    the 

bj  the  irruption  of  Persian  forces  into  throne :   but  his  rule  can   have  but 

Afghanistan,  in  pursuance  of  the  ob-  little  chance  of  permanence,  unless 

ject  openly  declared  by  the  Shah —  secured  by  the  continued  presence  of 

the  re-conquest  of  all  the  provinces  a  large  subsidiary  force ;  a  measure  to 

which  had  been  subject  to  the  Persian  which  Runjeet  Singh,  whose  territory 

monarchy  under   the  Soofavi  kings,  would  then  be  nearly  surrounded  by 

At  the  same  time,  the  blood-feud  of  British  cantonments,  will  not  be  likely 

the  Barukzye  family  with   Kamran  to  assent : — and  when  once  the  invad* 

forbade  the  affording  him  aid  against  ing  troops  are  withdrawn,  nothing  but 

the  common  enemy :  and  in  the  event  extensive  support  from  the  other  Af- 

of  Kamran  repulsing  the  attack,  it  ghan  chiefs,  whom  Shah  Shooja  is  not 

was  probable  that  he  might  avail  him-  likely  to  succeed  in  conciliating,  can 

self  of  the  reputation  for  prowess  thus  prevent  Dost  Mohammed,  popular  as 

acquired  to  collect  to  his  standard  the  ne  is  described  to  be,  from  resuming 

We«tem  Afghans,  and  perhaps  the  his  authorihr :  and  in  this  undertaking 

GhUjies  (a  race  of   Afghans  distinct  he  woidd  doubtless  be  supported  by 

from,  and  often  at  variance  with  the  Russia,  as  it  is  confidently  stated  in 

Abdallis),  and  attempt  the  recovery  the  Supplement  to  the  Asiatic  Journal 

of  his  father's  kingdom — an  intention  for  December,  that  "  a  letter  has  been 

which  he  is  sud  by  Lietenant  Conolly,  intercepted  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas 

and  other  travellers,  to  have  announced  to    Dost  Mohammed,    offering    him 

on  more  than  one  occasion.     In  this  ample  assistance  of  men  and  money 

perplexing  dilemma,  and  frustrated  in  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  to  sustain 

the  various  attempts  which  he  had  him  in  nis  conflict  with  the  English.** 

made  to  gun  our  effective  allianee.  In  this  case,  our  occupation  of  Cabul 

Dost  Mohammed  followed  the  only  will  involve  us  in  greater  difficulties 

course  which  remained  open  to  him,  than  the  capture  of  Herat  would  have 

in  breaking  off  his  relations  with  us,  done,  as  it  may  bring  the  Russians, 

and  concluding  a  treaty,  by  the  media-  foiled  in  attempting  to  establish  them- 

tion  of  tho  Russian  envoy,  with  the^  selves,  by  force  of  arms,  in  Western 

Shah,  then  encamped  before  Herat :—  Afghanistan,  in  immediate  contact  with 

his  brother,  the  chief  of  Candahar  the  Punjab  and  our  frontier, 
(whose  territory  lay  nearer  the  scene        It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in 

of  action,  and  who  had  been  engaged  this  proposed  s^ttiement  of  the  coun- 

in  hostilities  with  Kamran,  previous  to  try,  the  claims  of  Kamran,  whose  pre- 

the  appearance  of  the  Persians),  had  tensions  to  the  crown  are  at  least 

anticipated  him  in  this   movement,  equal  to  those  of  Shooja,  have  been 

having,  as  some  reports  state,  joined  altogether  overlooked ;  bis  interests,  in 

the  Persians  with  a  convoy  of  a  thou-  opposing  the  tide  of  Russo- Persian 

sand  camel-loads  of  provisions.     As  arms  and  intrigue,  have  hitherto  been 

British  influence  is  again  in  the  as-  identical  with  our  own ;  and  he  has 

eendant  at  Teheran,  we  presume  that  done  us  good  service  in  bearing  the 

the  Shah  will  be  required,  as  one  of  first  brunt  with  a  degree  of  gallantry 

the  preliminaries  of  reconciliation,  to  and  resolution  of  which  his  previous 

sacrifice  this  new  ally,  to  whom,  in-  life  had  given  no  promise.     Still  the 

deed,  he  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  restoration  of  Shooja  will  be  ineffec- 

afford  any  effectmil  assistance : — and  tual  for  any  purpose  of  our  policy,  un- 

thns  the  chief  of  Cabul  (between  whom  less  Herat,  which  has  been  justiy  cha- 

and  his   brothers  of  Candahar  and  racterised  as  the  gate  of  the  road  to 

Peshawar  there  exists  much  jealousy),  Hindostan,  he  included  in  the  limits 

will  be  left  to  resist  single-handed  the  of  his  kmgdom ;  and  this  re-union,  it 

invasion  of  tho  English  and  Seiks  on  is  evident,  can  onbr  be  effected  by 

his  eastern  and  southern  fh>ntier,  and  wresting  it  forcibly  from  Kamran  ;  an 

probably  an  attack  from  Kamran  on  enterprise,  the  success  of  which,  from 

theirest.  There  can  be  UtUe  doubt  but  the  strengtii  and  disUnt  situation  of 
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the  city,  can  only  be  ensured  by  a  dis*  Our  advance  into  Cabul  will  place 
proportionate  expenditure  of  blood  and  us  in  a  new  position  with  reference  to 
treasure ;  and  which,  whether  success-  the  Seik  kingdom  in  the  Punjab.  It 
fuL  or  noti  mutit  attach  to  the  British  is  well  known  that  the  Afghans  regard 
name  such  an  ineffaceable  stjun  of  in-  their  expulsion  from  that  country,  and 
gratitude  and  violence,  as  will  be  the  proscription  of  the  Moslem  faith 
eagerly  blazoned  forth  and  dissemina-  in  the  territory  where  it  was  first  plant- 
ted  throughout  Asia  by  the  emissaries  ed  in  India  by  the  swords  of  their 
of  Russia.  In  every  point  of  view^  ancestors,  as  both  a  national  and  reli- 
our  future  position  in  Afghanistan  gious  disgrace:  and  the  promise  of 
affords  grounds  for  doubt  and  anxiety;  support  in  attacking  Runjeet  Singb« 
our  edifice  of  policy,  if  left  to  itself^  was  one  of  the  principal  incentives  to 
will,  in  all  probability,  speedily  fall  to  the  alliance  which,  unfortunately  for 
pieces ;  and,  if  we  are  to  support  it  by  himself,  Dost  Mohammed  lately  coq. 
quartering  subsidiary  troops  in  the  eluded  with  Persia.  It  might  be  an- 
country,  such  an  extension  of  our  ticipated  that  the  security  from  aggrea* 
vastly  overgrown  territory  (for  to  this  sion  in  this  quarter,  which  our  acquire 
it  will,  in  fact,  amount),  will  be  an  ing  a  paramount  influence  in  Afgha* 
evil  scarcely  less  to  be  deprecated  than  nistan  would  afford  him,  would  insure 
the  other  alternative.  Had  the  autbo-  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  old 
rities  in  India  inclined  a  favourable  *'  Lion  of  the  Punjab"  in  our  favour  | 
ear  a  very  few  years,  or  even  months  but  recent  accounts  from  India  state, 
back,  to  the  overtures  of  the  different  that  he  has  shown  symptoms  of  pique 
chiefs  who  were  then  well  disposed  to  and  dissatisfaction  at  being  assigned 
tts,  the  necessity  for  our  present  arbi-  what  he  considers  a  secondary  part  in 
trary  and  precipitate  measures  would  the  campaign,  and  has  in  consequence 
not  have  occurred  i  and  a  tenth  of  the  broken  off  an  interview  which  had 
turns  which  we  have  fruitlessly  lavish*  been  arranged  between  him  and  the 
ed  on  a  faithless  and  fickle  monarch  in  Governor-general.  His  interest,  how- 
Persia,  would  have  secured  us  honest  ever,  coincides  too  nearly  with  our  own 
and  able  allies  in  the  immediate  vici-  in  the  present  case,  to  admit  of  any 
nity  of  our  frontier.  The  whole  story  serious  misunderstanding  arising:  and 
of  our  recent  transactions  in  Afghani-  the  alliance  will  probably  remain  in* 
Stan,  indeed,  cannot  be  more  justly  and  tact  during  his  life-time  e  but  his  death, 
eoncisely  summed  up  than  in  the  fol-  which,  from  his  age  and  the  ravages 
lowing  pithy  sentences  of  the  United  made  in  his  constitution  by  excessive 
Service  Journal  t^~***  *  *  Russia  and  indulgence  in  spirits,  cannot  be  far 
Persia  each  sent  an  envoy  to  this  ruler  distant,  will  be  the  signal*  for  a  scene 
of  Cabul.  He  implored  our  friendship,  of  anarchy  and  confusion  of  which  our 
and  a  little  money — we  refused,  and  close  neighbourhood  will  not  permit 
threatened  him.  Russia  and  Persia  us  to  remain  indifferent  spectators* 
promised  aid  and  money.  He,  of  Like  Ahmed  Shah  Doorauni,  Runjeet 
course,  accepted  their  offers.  Here  Singh  has  established  an  absolute  me* 
was  a  gross  political  blunder,  which,  narchy  on  the  ruins  of  a  republic :  but 
as  usual,  must  be  repaired  at  the  point  the  revolution  has  extended  to  the  re* 
of  the  sword.  A  little  aid  would  have  ligious  as  well  as  the  civil  ad  mini* 
relieved  Herat,  which  was  making  so  stration :  he  has  abolished  the  convo* 
firm  a  resistance.  The  Afghan  Tulers  cations,  or  national  diets,  at  the  holy 
were  most  desirous  of  our  friendship,  city  of  Amritsir,  thirty  miles  from  L^ 
and  the  people,  to  a  man,  are  invete-  hore,  at  which  the  affairs  of  the  Seik 
rately  opposed  to  their  *  infidel*  neigh-  nation  were  formerly  discussed  and 
bours,  as  they  style  the  Persians"  settled,  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of 
(the  Afghans  being  of  the  Sooni,  or  that  liberty  and  equality  on  which  the 
orthodox  sect  of  Islam, — the  Persians  followers  of  Gooroo  Govind  umnI  in 
Sheahst  or  heretics).  **  The  disposi-  former  days  to  pride  themselves.  He 
tions  both  of  prince  and  people  were  has  established  a  disciplined  force  of 
thus  in  our  favour,  while  their  country  25,000  infantry  **  fully  equal,**  in  the 
lines  our  entire  frontier,  intervening  opinion  of  Bumes,  **  to  the  troops  of 
between  us  and  our  foes.  £20,000  the  Indian  army,*'  with  a  due  propor- 
and  fair  words  might  have  secured  tion  of  regular  eavalry,  and  a  formid- 
their  co-operation  and  averted  this  able  train  of  one  hondred  and  fiftj 
<^ns^**'  pieeet  of  artiUeiy  t  but  Chii  eyttMH 
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is  napopiilar  ia  the  eonntryt  and  the  .ed  by  these  rivers^  were  defended  by 
FranchmeD*  by  whom   the   regfular  the  natives,   in  early  ages  against 
troops  are  officered,  are  viewed  with  Alexander,  and  in  later  times  against 
a  jealous  eye  by  the  Seik  Sirdars,  the  incnrsions  of  the  early  Moslem 
whom  they  have  supplanted  in  posts  of  oonquerors,  has  given  the  country  aa 
military  authority.     The  whole  of  the  additional  feature  of  resemblance  to 
improvements  in  the  administration,  that  battle-field  of  Europe.     The  ex* 
both  military  and  civil,  are,  in  fine,  tension  of  the  British  frontier  to  the 
hitherto  regarded  by  the  great  body  Indus,  would  give  our  territory  a  well 
of  the  Seiks  as  at  best  but  hazardous  defined  and  defensible  boundary,  with 
innovations :  and  it  would  require  the  a  series  of  positions  in  its  rear,  whieh^ 
hand  and  head  of  a  vigorous  and  ta*  even  if  the  Indus  were  crossed  by  aa 
lented  suoeessor  to  carry  out  to  the  invading  army,  would  require  to  be 
full  cKtent  the  system  which  Runjeet  forced  in  detail ;  at  present,  there  is 
Singh  has  introduced.     But  his  only  not  a  single  foKrass,  not  a  river  or  a 
legitimate   son,   Rurmek  Singh,  so  mountain,  between    Delhi   and  onr 
far  from    possessing    the    qualifica*  frontier-station  of  Loodiana,  whidi 
tions  which  would   enable    him   to  could  check  an  invader's  progress  af* 
grasp  the  sceptre  of  his  father,   is  ter  crossing  the  Suttege.   Besides  tibe 
**  almost  imbeeUe,  illiterate,  and  in-  natural  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
animate,*'    "  takes  no  share  in  po-  the  possession  of  the  oonntry,  the 
lities,    and   conciliates    no    party.*'  Seiks,  naturally  martial,  and  tmencunii. 
There  is,  however,  an  adopted  son,  bered  by  the  privileges  of  caste,  &e., 
Shere  Singh,  now  governor  of  Cash-  which  fetter  the  Hindoo  populationt 
mere,  whose  frank  and  martial  charae-  would  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply 
ter,  and  unbounded  generosity,  have  of  hardy  soldiers  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
g^ven  him  great  popularity  among  the  our  native  armies  ;  the  abundant  and 
siddiery,  of  which  he  will  doubtless  en-  regular  pay,  and  the  care  with  which 
deavour  to  avul  himself  on  Uie  death  the  comforts  of  the  soldiery  are  pro* 
of  the  Raja,  in  order  to  set  aside  the  vided  for,  would  render  our  service 
legitimate  son,  and  seize  the  kingdom  more  popular  than  that  of  the  discip- 
for  himself.     But  this  will  scarc^y  be  lined  troops  of  the  present  Raja,  where 
eflbcted  without  a  civil  war ;  and  in  the  pay  is  ofkenin  arrear,  and  thedls- 
the  confusion  thus  produced,  it  may  eipline  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
Balurally  be  expected  that  the  numer-  parade  ground.     Ruejeet  himself,  in* 
one  pardxans  of  the  ancien  regime  will  deed,  once  shrewdly  remarked  to  an 
make  an  effort  to  oust  both  the  aspir-  English  visitant  at  Lahore,  that  a  re- 
ants  to  monarchy,  and  restore  the  old  gular  army  did  not  snit  the  habits  of 
eonstitntion  in   Church  and    State,  an  Eastern  prince,  as  it  could  not  be 
What  the  result  of  the  struggle  may  regularly  paid ;  and  some  of  the  Seik 
be,  cannot  of  course  be  foreseen ;  but  officers,  at  the  interview  between  the 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Bumes,  the  latest  Raja  and  Lord   William   Bentinck, 
and  most  accurate  traveller  who  has  expressed  great  astonishment  at  being 
visited  thcHM  regions,  that,  **  If  Shere  told,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether 
Singh  does  not  secure  a  supremacy,  the  English  troops  often  clamoured 
this  kingdom  will  probably  relapse  in-  for  their  pay,  that  such  conduct  woidd 
to  its  former  state  of  anarchy  and  be  considered  mutinous,  and  visited 
small  republics,**  or  **  be  subjected  by  with  severe  punishment, 
some  neighbouring  power.**  The  ac-  But  whatever  may  be  the  future 
cession  of  the  Punjab  to  our  own  ter-  destinies  of  the  Punjab,  it  is  fortunate 
ritories,  in  which  all  past  experience  that  the  shock  of  the  impending  war 
demonstrates  that  such   a  state  of  must  fall  on  its  soil,  in  case  of  a  tern- 
things    must    inevitably   terminate,  porarv  revene,  rather  than  on  any  of 
would  be  an  acquisition  m  every  point  the  districts  under  the  sway  of  the 
of  view  most  invaluable  to  the  securi-  British.    In  removing  the  seat  of  the 
ty  of  British  power.     Its  numerous  conflict  to  a  distance  fh>m  our  terri- 
livers,  and  the  unrivalled  fecundity  of  tories,  the  authorities  have,  beyond  all 
the  soil  fertilized  by  their  waters,  have  controversy,  acted  wisely.     It  is  a  fa- 
cansed  the  Punjab  to  be  frequently  vourite  notion  in  England,  that  onr 
denominated  the  Netherlands  of  In-  equitable  institulions   and  impartial 
iia ;  and  the  perthiadty  with  which  administratioB  of  justice,  with  the 
-flie  sneeeBnve  lines  of  defence,  affotd-  security  of  lUb  and  property  thereby 
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afforded,  as  contrasted  with  the  alter-  tion  against  that  power  whose  rigid 

nato  anarchj  and  despotic  tyranny  surveillance    and   omnipresent    arms 

previoasly  prevailing,  have  made  our  have  supplanted 

rale  so  popular  with  the  bulk  of  our       ..  ^         , 

Indian  subjects,  as  to  ensure  their  ad-  ^hat  tho«,  should  uOte  who  Uvo  the 
herence  m  the  event  of  a  foreign  in-  power 
▼asion  ;  hut  this  is  well  known  to  be  ^^^  t^ose  should  keep  who  can." 
a  mere  delusion  by  those  who  are  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  country.  In  short,  the  first  footing  gained  by  a 
It  may  be  true  that  the  native  mer-  Russian  or  foreign    army  in    India 
chants  of  Calcutta,  and  the  cultivators  would  be  the  sienal  for  the  instant 
of  Hindostan  Proper,  feel  some  degree  realization  of  the  state  of  things  pr©. 
of  gratitude  and  attachment  to  a  go-  dieted  thirteen  years  ago,  in  the  event 
▼ernmentunderwhich  they  are  exempt  ^^  Lord  Combermere*s  failing  before 
from  the  various  forms  of  oppression  Bhurtpore,  by  a  great  and  good  man* 
and  extortion  still  exercised  in  Oude  whose  published  fragments,  notwith- 
and  other  semi- independent  sUtes ;  standing  a  few  inaccuracies,  afford 
but  even  among  these  classes  consi-  almost  the  only  clear  and  practical 
derable  dbtrust  and  discontent  has  view  extant  of  our  Indian  possessions^ 
lately  been  excited  by  the  vexatious  the  late  Bishop  Reginald  Heber:.^ 
inquiries  instituted  as  to  the  tenure  of  "  Should  he  fail,  it  is  unhappily  but 
their  lands  ;  and  at  any  time,  or  un-  too  true  that  all  northern  and  western 
der  any  ruler,  any  thing  like  Euro-  India,  every  man  who  owns  a  sword^ 
pean  feelings  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  and  can  buy  or  steal  a  horse,  from  the 
are  utterly  out  of  the  question.     But  Suttege  to  the  Nerbudda,  will  be  up 
in  the  northern   and    north-western  against  us,  less  from  disliking  us  than 
provinces,  on  which  the  storm  of  inva-  in  the  hope  of  booty."  At  the  moment 
▼asion  would  first  burst,  the  case  is  wlien  this  was  written,  the  mob  were 
widely  different.  shoutiog  in  the  streets  of  Delhi,  and 
The  warlike  and  turbulent  tribes  of  before  the  Residency,  "  the  rule  of 
Rajpootana,  forming  the  military  caste  Company  is  over!**  and  plunderinga 
of  the  Hindoo  nation,  foiled  all  the  on  a  small  scale  had  already  com- 
efforts  of  the  Emperors  of  Delhi  to  menced,  in  anticipation  of  a  second 
complete  their  subjugation.  Even  now  victory  to  be  gained  by  the  defenders 
their  principal  sovereignties  acknow-  of  the  Jut  capital,  already  triumphant 
ledge  only  a  slight  and  reluctant  de-  over  Lord  Lake.     The  annals  of  the 
pendence  on  the  British  power,  and  Pindarry  war  show  how  easily  a  ma- 
would  rise  against  it  on  the  first  ap-  rauding  force,  held  together  solely  by 
pearance  of  a  foreign  standard  on  the  the  hope  of  spoil,  is  collected  in  India. 
Indus.  During  the  siege  of  Herat  they  The  famous  freebooting  leader.  Ameer 
openly  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  Khan  (lately  dead),  on  being  asked 
the  prospect  of  a  change  of  masters ;  how  he  contrived  to  keep  together 
and  it  is  even  strongly  suspected  that  the  various  tribes  and  religions  found 
secret  agents  from  several  Rajpoot  in  the  ranks  of  his  motley  followers^ 
states  communicated  with  the  Russian  said  that  he  always  found  the  talis- 
envoy  in  the  camp  of   Mohammed  manic  gathering- word  Zao<  (plunder). 
Shah.     The  Patans,  or  descendants  ft  sufficient  bond  of  union  in  any  part 
of  the  Moslem  conquerors,  of  whom  of  India ;  and  in  those  devastating 
thousands  are  scattered  over  the  conn-  hordes  of  cavalry,  the  Cossacks  and 
try,  having  no  profession  but  arms,  Bashkirs  would  find  a  similarity  not 
and  prevented  by  pride  and  prejudices  only  in  habits  and  pursuits,  but  even 
from  entering  our  military  service,  in  name,  the  term  Cosak  being  in  com« 
loathe  us  both  as  strangers  and  infidels,  nion  use  throughout  the  north  of  In* 
whose  presence  and  dominion,  in  the  dia  to  indicate  a  predatory  horseman, 
land  where  they  so  long  reigned  su-  An  outbreak  of  all  the  independent 
preme,  is  a  perpetual  stigma  both  on  tribes,  and  of  the  turbulent  spirits 
their  religion  and  their  prowess.    The  within  the  British  territories,  would  be 
Mahrattas  would  eagerly  seize    the  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  ap- 
opportunity  to  avenge  their  humilia-  pearance  of  an  invader ;  and  even  if 
tion  ;    and  the  numerous  predatory  not  a  single  foreign  soldier  survived  to 
tribes  of  central   India  would  soon  recross  the  Suttege,  a  second  Pindarrr 
swell  the  array  of  a  native  insurrec-  war,  with  years  of  bloodshed  and  suf- 
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feringy  would  be  requisite  for  the  coer- 
cion of  the  revolters  and  the  restora- 
tion of  tranqniUity.  But  the  transfer- 
emee  of  the  seat  of  war  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus>  and  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Punjab  between  it  and  our 
own  possessions*  will  avert  the  possi- 
bilityy  as  far  as  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs  enables  ns  to  judge*  of  this 
train  of  calamities. 

On  the  success  of  the  Cabnl  expe- 
dition will  probably  depend  the  main- 
tenance  of  peace  on  the  other  frontier ; 
for*  whether  from  secret  leagues  and 
a  concerted  plan  of  operations,  or  from 
an  accideDtai  concurrence,  it  is  certain 
that  we  are  threatened  on  all  sides. 
The  Ghoorkhas  of  Nepaul*  who  gave 
OS  so  much  trouble  in  the  last  war, 
are  said  to  be  already  in  motion  along 
the  north-eastern  frontier ;  and  the 
language  held  by  the  new  usurper  in 
Birmah  is  said  to  be  so  equivocal  as  to 
have  rendered  the  concentration  of  a 
strong  force  in  Arracan,  ill  as  the 
troops  can  at  present  be  spared*  a 
matter  of  imperative  necessity.  Thus* 
in  every  direction*  the  war-clouds  are 
gathering*  and  it  is  only  by  assuming 
a  firm  and  determined  attitude  that 
we  can  hope  to  repel  or  divert  them : 
a  temporizing  or  purely  defensive  line 
of  policy  is  now  too  late*  and  would  be 
considered  only  as  an  indication  of 
weakness  and  irresolution.  The  want 
of  a  comprehensive  and  commanding 
genius  at  the  helm  of  Indian  affairs 
will*  however*  be  severely  felt ;  and 
the  warmest  friends  of  Lord  Auckland 
mnat  admit  that  the  present  Governor- 
general  ia  lamentably  deficient  in  the 


powers  which  should  enable  him  to 
grapple  with  so  momentous  a  crisis. 
It  is  currently  reported  that*  at  the 
present  juncture*  when  every  thing 
depends  upon  promptitude  and  deci- 
sion, both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field* 
he  has  addressed  despatches  to  the 
Government  at  home*  demanding  in- 
structions how  to  act  I  Would  Hast- 
ings or  Cornwallis  have  hesitated 
thus? 

Since  the  above  was  written*  intel- 
ligence has  been  received  that  Kam- 
ran  has  actually  moved  westward  since 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Herat*  for 
the  purpose  pf  asserting  his  claims  to 
the  throne  of  Cabul ;  and  it  is  added 
that  Dost  Mohammed*  thus  pressed 
on  all  sides*  has  preferred  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  hereditary  enemy  to  sub- 
mission to  the  English  and^eiks.  If 
this  report  prove  correct*  we  shall  find 
the  whole  Afghan  population  united 
in  arms  to  repel  the  intrusive  King 
Shooja ;  and  if  Kamran  has  recourse 
to  Russian  aid,  as  will  doubtless  be 
the  case*  in  order  to  maintain  his  king- 
dom, the  gates  of  Herat  will  be  thrown 
open  to  Russia  by  our  blundering  po- 
licy, after  having  repelled  the  tide  of 
invasion  without  our  assistance.  The 
political  and  belligerent  interests  on 
the  west  of  the  Indus*  already  suffi- 
ciently entangled*  will  thus  be  compli- 
cated beyond  the  possibility  of  unravel- 
ment ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  the  sword  will  succeed  in  effectually 
severing  the  worse  than  Gordian  knot 
thus  tied  by  our  own  vacillation  and 
mismanagement. 
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Olv  llocBE  died :  but  how  old  Roger  li?ad« 

Hit  vishet  satisfied,  bis  wealth  derived, 

Singy  Muse,  disdatntng  not  the  oaten  reed. 

Whence  humble  notes  of  village  song  proceed* 

Sly  rural  Muse^  you  did  not  fear  to  sing 

Of  frogs  and  mice,  when  Homer  touehed  the  ttringf 

Nor  with  your  Virgil  on  the  grassy  plat« 

To  hum  of  bees,  and  to  adorn  a  gnat. 

Then  doom  not  Roger  to  a  silent  ban. 

The  verse  you  gave  to  insects  spare  to  man* 

Got  by  a  Herd,  who  kept  a  leash  of  cows. 

Young  Roger  herited  melodious  lows ; 

Hence  all  the  music  of  his  after  days 

Were  lows  remodulate  in  various  ways. 

From  garments  long,  from  sock  to  pinching  shoe;. 

He  crawled  and  walked  as  other  children  do. 

At  last,  despised  within  the  chimney-nook, 

Roger  beheld  that  curious  thing — a  book. 

With  eye  distended,  and  with  mouth  agape. 

Amazed  he  pondered  o*er  the  lettered  shape. 

For  purpose  what  ? — from  region  where  obtafnM 

Those  leaves,  those  scrawls  ? — were  mysteries  unexpla!n*d. 

Hence  in  the  boy  begot  the  thirst  to  know. 

Chance  showed  the  fountain  ere  he  sought  the  flow. 

A  rustic  Dame  received  a  pupil  new. 

In  Roger  added  to  her  dowaish  few. 

She  had  the  elements  at  her  command. 

The  elements  of  grammar,  not  on  land. 

With  pointed  eap,  and  most  dumbfounding  red. 

That  wrought  more  terror  than  the  Jovial  nod. 

She  rnled.     But  need  I  picture  to  a  line 

The  art  and  magic  of  her  discipline  ? 

One  witty  bard  such  mistress  dieigned  to  triee. 

And,  in  describing  one,  displayed  the  raee. 

Now  Roger  studied  at  a  task  well  set. 
His  mind  was  bent  upon  her  alphabet ; 
His  body  too>  long  stooping  o*cr  the  leaves. 
That  rope  to  fabricate  which  wisdom  weaves. 
Twelve  years  found  Roger  satisfied  with  lore. 
He  knew  his  letters,  and  he  sought  no  more. 
That  mystery  known,  he  cared  not  to  pursue 
Deep  wisdom's  labyrinth  with  lengthen 'd  clew. 
Words  he  could  spell,  pronounce,  and  read  aloud  ; 
He  Wrote  his  sirname,  and  it  made  him  proud. 
Nor  was  the  conquering  worlds  to  heroes  grim, 
A  victory  more  illustrious  to  him. 
Grown  an  adept,  he  sought  his  father's  shed. 
To  share  with  cows  the  knowledge  in  his  head. 

Now  when  the  crocus  raised  her  golden  glow. 

To  dream  of  spring  upon  a  sheet  of  snow  ; 

Or,  when  the  summer  kissed  the  breeze  to  hush, 

And,  shocked  by  sun,  the  cherries  learned  to  blush ; 

Or,  when  the  breezes  sent  the  leaves  afar. 

And  through  the  trees  you  saw  the  shivering  star ; 
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Still  wander'd  Roger,  dapper  lad  and  Blira, 
Minding  faia  cows«  his  cows  ne*er  minding  him. 

•  The  watery  drop  now  drawn  into  the  air. 
The  pregnant  atmosphere  shall  onward  bear^ 
There  to  descend  in  the  ambrosial  rain. 
By  shrubs  absorbed  upon  the  growing  plain. 
Bright  in  a  blossom  shall  the  drop  appear^ 
The  new>born  glory  of  the  future  year  ; 
Or,  taking  seed,  and  gendering  with  the  oak« 
Hewn  into  order  by  the  shipwright's  stroke^ 
As  a  proud  ship,  careering  o'er  the  wave. 
Bear  the  strong  Briton,  and  the  tempest  braiFe* 
Nature's  so  prone  to  make  the  small  advance. 
That  half  our  greatness  seems  the  work  of  cbanoo* 

Oh  happy  eve,  one  stilly  eve  in  June, 

When  the  day-flowers  declined  the  inviting  mooBt 

Young  Roger,  distant  from  his  village  strayed. 

Where  clustering  grass  a  grateful  pasture  made  | 

There  trees  tall  rising,  form*d  the  dusky  rook 

A  nestling  covert  in  a  leafy  nook : 

There,  crouching  low,  a  gypsy  band  out*6pread«» 

The  sky  a  counterpane,  the  turf  a  bed — 

Their  brawny  limbs,  luxurious  to  the  blaze 

Of  stick-fire  crackling,  mixed  with  stubble  ma^e  | 

While  one,  arm  moving,  upward,  to  and  fro. 

Struck  merry  music  out  at  every  blow. 

Why  pondered  Roger?  why  withheld  his  fe^t? 
His  eyes  to  widen,  and  his  heart  to  beat? 
Why  pause  to  move,  yet  feel  his  timid  heels 
Anxious  to  leap,  confessing  what  he  feels  ? 
'Twas  music,  music  never  beard  till  now, 
Made  his  steps  startle,  and  his  spirit  flow. 
Thus  at  Dodona,  where  the  oaks  sublime 
Bowed  their  eternal  heads  at  passing  time, 
The  truth-desirer,  eager  to  be  made 
The  slave  of  knowledge,  was  at  first  betrayed: 
Music,  soft  witch,  with  her  allaying  tone. 
His  senses  wrought,  and  willed  him  for  her  own. 

Time  fled,  but  Roger  fled  not  from  the  spot ; 

The  night  came  on,  but  Roger  knew  it  not. 

The  cows  came  home  without  their  usual  guide. 

The  father  wonder'd,  and  the  mother  cried, 

«*  Where  is  my  Roger  ?  where  my  darling  care  ?" 

"  Where  is  my  Roger  ?" — Echo  answered,  "  Where?' 

The  father  8  bass,  the  mother's  treble  wail. 

With  Roger!  Roger!  terrified  the  vale. 

Not  since  her  name  possessed  the  realms  of  idr. 

The  raped  Eurydice.  the  poet's  fair. 

Had  nature  been  so  voiuble  of  song, 

To  weep  a  loss,  or  to  proclaim  a  wrong. 

Forth  went  the  father,  by  a  lanthorn's  aid, 

To  mark  the  passages  where  cows  had  strayed  \ 

A  weary  task,  but  not  a  task  mispent. 

For  mirth  and  music  made  his  ears  attent. 

As  through  a  hedge  he  saw,  with  angry  eyes. 

His  dancing  Roger  attitudinize. 

While  up  and  down,  in  clumsy  shoes,  he  leapt, 

To  the  Bwarth  flddkr  who  io  motion  kept* 

Hoarse  as  a  raven,  and  as  loud  he  spok^^ 

A  raven  snared,  whom  rage  and  wonder  choke-^ 
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"  Ho !  truant  idler !  doomed  to  be  undone^ 
Thy  mother  asks  thee>  and  bewails  her  son.** 
But  the  caugcht  youth  the  winching  fiddle  eyed« 
And  nearer  drew  him  to  the  gipsy's  side. 

The  fiddle  ceased,  and  Roger*8  spirit  fell ; 
More  had  it  struck,  his  mind  was  to  rebel ; 
Had  not  the  gipsy  cautiously  retired. 
Awed  by  the  light  the  Senior*s  anger  fired. 
The  son  and  sire  stood  steadfast  arm  to  arm. 
The  one  with  dancing,  one  with  anger  warm. 
The  sturdy  parent,  with  relentless  hand. 
Collared  the  lout,  a  bailiff-like  command. 
No  sooner  touched  than  instantly  obeyed. 
As  the  Ring's  fiat  had  the  seizure  made. 

Sullen  and  slow  the  twain  returned  to  home. 
Forward  stept  one,  whose  ears  did  backward  roam. 
Roam  to  the  covert  and  the  gipsies'  cot. 
Bound  by  the  music  absent,  not  forgot : 
The  mind  will  wander  to  past  scenes  enjoyed. 
As  Judah  weeping  o*er  her  fane  destroyed ; 
The  bygone  dreams  the  present  overcast. 
Though  sighs  be  memory*s  music  of  the  past. 

Sad  sat  the  mother,  silent  as  the  mouse. 
That  deep  considers  hath  a  cat  the  house. 
Now  for  the  son  her  inward  heart  was  torn. 
The  cows  were  meek,  and  bloodless  of  the  horn  t 
Where  had  he  strayed  ?  What  mischief  overta*en— 
What  water  drowned  him — or,  what  peril  slain  ? 
The  ways  he  knew,— the  secret  winding  wood. 
The  days  of  danger,  and  the  time  of  fiood  t 
Then  where  withholden  ?  or  by  what  affair  ? 
Her  best  conclusions  only  came  to — ''  where  ?'* 

Fear  fied  ;  red  anger  kindled  to  a  glow ; 
Then  anger  drowned  him  in  a  tearful  fiow. 
Warmed  from  the  heart,  yet  chilly  looked  the  tears, 
As  the  iced  fire  in  shining  glass  appears. 
What  hope  forego,  what  prospect  to  uphold. 
Till  speech  found  virtue  in  "  Til  scold !  I'll  scold !  ** 
Her  mind  revolved,  as  with  a  tinkling  sound 
The  ventilating  pane  went  round  and  round. 

God  gave  us  mothers^-I  have  one  to  own ! 

She  knew  my  wants  ere  I  could  make  them  known ; 

She  felt  for  me  ere  I  could  say  I  feel. 

She  taught  my  infant  knees  at  prayer  to  kneel ; 

I  owe  her  much,  and  if  I  did  her  wrong. 

May  God  forgive  me,  and  deny  me  song. 

No  sooner  echo  brought  the  footsteps  near. 
Music  well  known  to  her  accustomed  ear. 
No  sooner  had  the  door,  e*er  either  knocked. 
Received  the  shadows,  *twas  unbarred,  unlocked ; 
The  wife,  the  mother,  with  extended  arms. 
Hugged  her  two  treasures,  and  forgot  alarms. 
The  frown  prepared  expressed  a  ready  joy, 
A  mother's  Kiss  reproved  the  truant  boy. 
While  Roger  shrinking,  to  his  meal  betook; 
Fagged  in  his  body,  thoughtful  in  his  look. 

Of  whv,  to  wherefore,  and  for  what  delay  ? 
The  silent  boy  had  no  excuse  to  say. 
Shame,  and  self-will,  or  inward  glowing  joy, 
For  the  past  scene  made  questioning  annoy. 
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Silence  his  safegaard^  silence  made  him  strong 
As  coated  armoar^  'gainst  the  shafts  of  wrong. 
Bat  much  the  father  to  the  matron  spoke 
Of  that  adventnre>  ere  the  mom  awoke — 
Praying  the  Lord>  at  many  an  interval^ 
An  idle  son  might  not  his  age  befall. 

As  on  sharp  faculties  a  sudden  fear^ 
While  working  mischief  hath  attuned  the  ear. 
Till  the  grand  organ  feels  the  beaten  drum, 
Stopp*d  to  one  music,  but  to  others  dumb ; 
So  Roger's  mind,  still  tortured  and  awake. 
Discord  discoyer*d  for  sweet  music's  sake. 
As  links  half  chain*d,  perplexities  increase. 
His  sought-for  harmony  denied  him  peace. 
Hjs  quickened  pulse  a  mighty  madness  feels, 
A  trembling  palsy  had  possessed  his  heels. 
His  step  now  totters,  now  half  upward  rears. 
And  aye  the  fiddle  tingled  in  his  ears. 

So  when  the  muse,  in  the  impassioned  play. 
Flooded  Abdera  with  Andromeda, 
The  waking  peasant,  red  with  sleepless  eyes. 
Asked  of  his  love,  Andromeda  replies,— 
The  busy  merchant,  ere  his  nightly  sleep. 
Forgot  his  gains  with  Perseus*  wife  to  weep. 
Fictitious  wo  man's  real  to  believe. 
The  actor  taught,  so  skilful  to  deceive, 
Andromeda  produced  the  doctor's  pay. 
The  nation's  fever  was— Andromeda. 

The  father  saw  the  cows  were  lean  and  spare^ 
The  starving  teat  produced  the  watery  fare ; 
The  feeder,  leaner  than  the  cows,  as  one 
Vile  spirit,  moped  his  cattle  and  his  son. 
The  watchful  father,  with  enquiring  eye, 
Follow'd,  unseen,  in  mental  scrutiny, — 
What  could  offend  the  cattle,  what  the  child. 
What  food  unhealthy,  or  what  temper  spoil'd  ? 
One  day  beheld  them  in  the  covert  space. 
The  next  day  found  them  in  the  self-same  place. 
The  cows  drawn  up  to  that  peculiar  spot. 
Where  shade  was  grateful,  but  the  grass  was  not* 
That  spot  so  darling  to  his  darling  son. 
For  music  cherished,  but  for  cows  undone ; 
Still  daily  here  his  magnet  fancy  veer'd 
To  touch  the  point  where  happmess  appeared. 

So  love-sick  girls,  whose  soldiers,  at  the  war^ 
Knee- deep  in  blood  are  gaining  fields  afar. 
Oft  downcast,  musing,  seek  the  silent  grove» 
That  first  was  conscious  of  their  plighted  love. 
There  vows  recalled,  and  promises  to  pay. 
Drawn  on  the  heart  of  one  so  far  away. 
Oaths,  smiles,  and  tears  revive  the  bygone  scene« 
Love  keeps  the  spot  when  summer  leaves  it,  green. 

**  Why  wander  here  ?"  the  hoary  father  said-. 

Anger,  not  age^  beshook  the  offended  head-^ 

'^  Why  here  ?  why  ever  where  the  barren  ground 

Witb  grass  uncarpeted  the  hoofs  rebound  ? 

Are  there  no  plains— no  moistened  banks  of  green  ? 

Is  the  world  dotted  to  this  border'd  scene  ? 

Why,  Roger,  why  these  starving  hides,  and  why 

Tby  laboiued  day  return  thine  imamy  ?'' 
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"  Reprove  not,  father!  if  the  printed  hoof 
Hath  marked  the  cattle's  hunger.     Spare  reproof* 
This  sheltered  spot,  my  fancy  and  my  horae» 
I  care  not  hence,  here  lingering  love  to  roam. 
'Tis  haunted,  father,  by  enticing  sound 
In  trees,  in  flowers,  in  rocks  that  ring  around. 
Here  merry  music  first  begot  my  sense* 
All  former  joys  were  joy *8  impertinence. 
Nought  is  substantial  but  the  mirth  I  miss ; 
Would  the  cows  substance,  then,  restore  my  bliis  ? 
Find  me  the  tones  once  merry  o*er  the  plat, 
I  shall  be  happy*  and  your  cows  be  fat/* 

**  O  son  I  Tve  monrned  thee  since  the  luckless  hoar 
The  wizard  people  spelled  thy  native  power* 
Turned  aott?e  limbs  to  infantine  and  weak. 
Crept  the  fresh  rose,  and  left  the  sallow  cheek. 
Why  mourn  to  follow  the  despised  and  bad  ? 
The  bird,  snare  broken,  sings  for  freedom  glad* 
My  son,  become  not  of  the  idle  men, 
To  prowl  for  food,  to  rest  you  know  not  when  | 
O'er  hill,  down  dale*  in  summer  sun  or  snow. 
Marked  on  the  brow  the  Cain-like  wanderers  go* 
'Tis  true  they  fiddle,  but*  accursed  lot. 
The  soul  lacks  music*  so  it  cheers  them  not.** 

"  Father,  Tve  read  within  the  holy  page* 
How  heavenly  songs  angelic  hosts  engage. 
Were  it  but  mine  to  draw  such  strain  to  earth, 
Fd  die  contented  as  my  heaven  had  birth." 

*'  Boy,  it  will  lead  thee  to  the  house  for  ale. 
Where  jests  and  air,  and  men  and  maids  are  st&le. 
'Twill  damn  thine  innocence,  and  thou  be  taught 
Te  feel  the  miachief  of  thv  knowledge  sought. 
Mothers  will  curse,  and  children  will  bemoan 
A  father  like*  and  yet  not  like  their  own* 
As  beer  bewilders,  or  as  shame  returns. 
As  now  he  kisses  what  he  drunken  spurns. 
These,  Roffer,  these,  with  imprecating  rage. 
Shall  vay  thy  fiddle  lost  the  weekly  wage, 
Put  madness  in  the  heels,  and  made  athirst 
A  throat  for  blasphemy  and  noise  accurst. 
Heavy  thine  arm  will  raise  the  tuneful  bow. 
That  drew  its  profit  by  another's  wo.*' 

''  Profit,  ray  father  t     Shall  the  heavenly  Btraioi^ 
For  lucre  vile  be  sacrificed  to  gains  ? 
No*  father,  no,  such  money  would  I  spnm ; 
Mirth  be  mine  errand,  not  my  bread  to  earn. 
These  cows  my  care,  my  sustenance,  my  all* 
To  tend  the  pasture,  and  to  keep  the  stall. 
Hence  other  toil  I  Sweet  music  in  my  heart. 
All  labour's  anguish  shall  in  song  depart. 
O  joyful  art !  at  my  returning  home, 
To  bid  the  merry  notes  of  wonder  come, 
Till  the  old  cot,  and  all  within  It  doat. 
As  magic  Roger  chose  the  witching  note." 

"  Vows  ar€  well  made  when  no  temptation  nigb,** 
".Warned  of  temptation,  father,  let  me  try?" 
"  The  trial  made,  the  longing  then  extends. 
Where  without  crowds  shall  find  the  fiddler  friends?" 
"  Father,  I  vow."     The  doubting  father  heard. 
**  I  swear  r'  said  Roger ;  and  he  kept  his  word. 
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The  fiddle  cane.    The  Panon  undertook 
To  solvo  the  croleheU  of  the  lewon-book. 
Of  moody  aspect,  yet  of  aumners  blandi 
Meo  loved  the  Panon  they  eonJd  understand. 
Plain  truth  his. teaching  saw  hot  tears  pur^ue^ 
Himself  oft  weeping  at  the  scenes  he  drew. 
He  loved  glad  faces ;  saying,  honest  mirth 
Was  Christian  doctrine^  showing  inward  worth. 
He  liked  good  sayings,  that  weie  not  ill  timed ; 
He  loved  sweet  music — and  they  say  he  rhymMl. 

Hera  bad  I  imgy  invoked  the  vioMni 

The  end  it  answerty  and  the  origin  ; 

The  men  illnstrioiis  by  the  viol  made* 

The  viol  which  illuttrioui  fingers  play*d. 

But  that  I  trenabled,  when  my  bow  was  drawn^ 

At  critic  grinders,  and  the  audient  yawo* 

What  was  the  sky  to  Roger  ?  what  the  world  ? 
What  heroes  peaceful,  or  what  flag  unfurlM  ? 
War«  peace,  creation  bended  to  bis  bow. 
To  conquer  which  bis  only  aim  to  know. 
He  conquered,  too,  and  as  the  horse  hair  laid 
Across  ibe  oat,  Mirth  felt  it,  and  obeyed. 

Ah  t  Iloger  old,  methinks  I  see  thee  now^ 

Scarce  had  the  Priest  more  reverend  a  brow. 

When,  full  of  zeal,  thy  hearty  voice  outpour*d,  , 

<'  Sing  we  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  Lord.** 

A  white  smock-frock,  neat  plaited  at  the  breattt 
Peafl-button'd,  beav'd  upon  his  manly  chest. 
Around  his  neck,  loose  flowing  with  a  swin^ 
A  kerchief  blacker  than  the  raven's  wing ; 
In  shorts  as  yellow  as  the  yolky  e^^f 
In  snow-wbite  stockings  that  adorn'd  his  leg  % 
The  senseless  ground,  impressive  of  his  treads 
Confess'd  his  boots  were  adequate  to  lead ; 
As  in  low  hat,  with  bag  beneath  bis  arm^ 
That  hid  at  onee,  and  yet  display'd  his  charm— 
His  charm  that  made  life  harmony  and  gay. 
To  lead  at  chureh  he  led  the  miry  way. 

Four  vicars  did  nnto  the  desk  sticceed. 
Since  Roger  first  acquired  power  to  lead. 
Of  habits  various,  as  of  various  mind, 
Yet  all  to  Roger  were  respectful  kind. 
His  fiddle  had  the  eomprebensive  ease. 
The  mild  to  tickle,  and  the  stem  to  pleaso* 
Four  vicars  died,  yet  Roger  fiddled  on^ 
True  as  old  patrons  had  been  never  gone ; 
N^  be  it  blasphemy,  at  church,  to  say, 
Sunday  no  Sabbath  had  be  been  away. 

Still  with  three  cows  he  kept  away  distress. 
The  mystic  number,  neither  more  or  less ; 
Of  three  possess'd  he  enter  d  upon  life, 
Possess*d  of  three  he  quitted  mortal  strife. 
Nor  wife  had  Roger,  or  a  child  to  show — 
These  luxuries  lost,  consoled  for  by  BTs  bow. 
Dull  time  rejoiced  to  hear  the  ancient  sing 
Of  Abbot  Cantuar  and  John  the  king ; 
Of  Robin  Gray,  and  Hood's  illustrious  men. 
Made  fdmous  by  an  unrecorded  pen  : 
Of  William's  ghost,  at  eyery  pointed  pause. 
Twinkling  his  eye  with  inward  bought  applause. 
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Grief  knew  no  neighbourhood  where  Roger  play*d> 
His  heart  was  harmless  as  the  mirth  he  made; 
His  habits  happy,  as  the  well-set  chime. 
Which  each  hour  tuning,  smooths  the  course  of  time. 

Thus  milking  cows,  and  music  his  employ, 
Roger  turned  ninety  might  be  called  a  boy^— 
A  boy,  in  all  his  innocent  delight, 
,  His  day  was  healthy,  undisturbed  his  night. 
When,  one  sad  hour,  I  heard  the  tolling  bell 
Shock  the  still  vale  with  Death*s  recording  knell. 
**  Enquire  who*s  dead  ?** — The  news  return  to  hand,— 
"  Old  Roger,  sir,  has  sought  the  better  land." 
**  Is  Roger  dead? — sure  Roger  could  not  die!'* 
«'  Dead  in  hb  chair,  his  fiddle  laying  by." 

His  end  was  sudden,  and  his  will  was  short ; 
For  will  was  rummaged,  writ  in  rustic  sport,^. 
"  My  cot  and  cows  I  give  to  neighbour  John, 
God  grant  he  prosper  like  his  master  gone. 
In  oaken  coffin  let  me  take  mine  ease. 
Let  John's  bequest  be  subject  to  the  fees. 
And  in  the  coffia  let  my  fiddle  rest. 
Strung,  tuned,  the  bow  reclining  on  my  breast. 
This  be  John's  care :  to  this  his  heirship  bound. 
Signed  by  me,  Roger,  all  in  health  and  sound." 

Smiling  above,  but  sorrowful  beneath. 

The  day  that  Roger  sought  the  house  of  death. 

Sad  was  the  sexton,  still  the  village  girls. 

The  lads  uncapp*d,  and  aired  their  carrot  curls. 

Each  heart  was  heavy,  though  it  knew  not  whyf 

Tears,  too,  were  ready,  yet  refrain'd  the  eye. 

For  Roger's  loss,  though  tearless  not  unwept, 

All  felt  the  village  and  its  music  slept. 

Kin  had  he  none,  yet  mourners  were  supplied, 

Whose  grief  spoke  inward  what  the  tongue  denied. 

So  awful  death  appear'd  in  Roger  dead. 

The  very  tones  to  call  it  awful  fled. 

E'en  the  vile  dog,  that  used  to  bay  aloud. 

At  tolling  bells,  look'd  tongue-tied  at  the  crowds 

With  tail  curled  round,  he  wonderM  at  the  mass. 

As  now  he  moped  upon  the  human  grass. 

O I  cheerful  news  to  my  desponding  heart, 

A  flower  may  one  day  be  my  fleshly  part ; 

I  on  a  grave  a  little  daisy  blown. 

Be  cuird,  be  kiss*d,  admired,  though  now  unknown ; 

Then  rest  my  muse,  rest  Roger,  rest  my  tear. 

Let  the  world  scorn  us,  and  the  critic  sneer. 

P.  S. 

Temple  Eweli,  Kent. 
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Mitchell's  second  and  thibd  expeditions. 


In  all  new  countries*  the  discoTery 
of  the  eonne  of  rivers  is  most  import- 
ant for  many  reasons.  It  is  along 
their  borders  that  the  most  fertile  land 
is  to  be  found*  and  in  consequence  the 
chief  settlements  are  to  be  formed.  It  is 
by  proceeding  along  their  course*  that 
the  chief  facilities  for  exploring  the 
country  are  to  be  obtained*  by  boating* 
&c.  The  Tolume  of  their  waters* 
also*  gives  strong  indication  of  the 
country  in  which  their  source  lies.  If 
it  is  large*  it  probably  comes  from  a 
mountainous  region.  If  its  current  is 
slow  and  placid*  that  region  is  probably 
dutant ;  if  rapid*  it  is  probably  near. 
Even  the  nature  of  its  mud  deter- 
mines the  country  from  wluch  it  comes ; 
and  finally*  if  it  reaches  the  sea*  or 
communicates  with  some  other  river* 
it  supplies  an  opening  into  the  land* 
or  leads  to  the  discovery  of  another 
stream ;  and  in  either  case,  it  offers  an 
advantage  to  the  land*  nearly  of  the 
same  kind  as  a  new  artery  in  the 
human  frame.  In  1833  it  was  sug- 
gested to  the  local  authoritiei^at  Syd- 
ney by  the  Colonial  OfiBce*  that  the 
river  Darling*  which  runs  to  the  north- 
west of  the  British  settlement*  might 
be  beneficially  explored.  Major  Mit- 
chell* as  Surveyor-General*  took  upon 
himself  the  conmiand  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  expedition.  Two  light 
whale-boats  were  constructed  at  the 
dock-yard  of  Sydney*  and  placed  in  a 
boat-carriage*  or  large  waggon*  made 
on  the  ingenious  model  suggested  by 
Mr  Dunlop*  the  King's  Astronomer, 
at  Paramatta.  The  expedition  con- 
risted  of  twenty-one  men*  besides  Mr 
Cunningham  the  botanist*  Mr  Lori- 
mer*  a  survevor*  and  the  Mjgor  him- 
self. The  tmie  will  come  when  those 
details*  apparently  trifling  as  they  are* 
will  have  a  weighty  interest ;  when 
some  great  empire*  or  vast  range  of 
powerful  communities*  will  cover  the 
desolate  spots  traversed  by  such  expe- 
ditions, and  posterity  will  look  to  their 
solitary  wanderings*  their  indistinct 
objects*  and  even  their  imperfect  suc- 
cesses* as  we  now  look  to  the  early 
history  of  Greece*  or  trace  the  foot- 
steps of  the  original  invaders  of  Italy. 


But  another  circumstance  of  imme- 
diate interest  is*  the  conduct  of  the 
men  composing  this  little  troop  of  dis- 
coverers. They  seem*  on  both  occa- 
sions* to  have  been  chiefly*  if  not  whol- 
ly* convicts  ;  yet  the  Surveyor- General 
appears  never  to  have  had  any  ground 
of  complaint  against  them*  under  cir- 
cumstances of  serious  difSculty*  severe 
privations  in  point  of  food*  water*  and 
rest ;  trying  at  all  times*  but  certain  to 
have  brought  out  symptoms  of  vio- 
lence and  bitterness*  if  those  feelings 
were  in  their  nature*  and  incurable  by 
discipline.  Oo  bis  second  expedition 
he  oven  took  nhie  of  those  who  had 
attended  him  before ;  and  their  con- 
duct deserved  the  same  panegyric 
which  had  been  given  to  their  former 
comrades. 

We  feel  a  strong  jinterest  in  direct- 
ing the  public  consideration  to  those 
facts*  coming  from  so  respectable  an 
authority.  We  point  to  them*  as  ofler- 
ing  the  strongest  possible  argument 
against  the  penitentiary  system,  which 
to  enormous  expense  adds  enormous 
cruelty,  and  in  ninetv-nine  instances 
out  of  a  hundred  finishes  by  enormous 
failure.  To  take  a  single  instance* 
the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank  on  the 
Thames  cost,  we  believe*  upwards  of 
a  million  sterling ;  what  it  has  cost 
since  in  repairs*  in  its  establishment  of 
governor,  oflScers,  and  attendants,  and 
what  it  costs  daily  iu  the  support  of 
the  prisoners*  notoriously  amounts  to 
a  sum  that  would  purchase  tho  fee- 
simple  of  a  province.  As  to  the  hu- 
manity of  tne  scheme*  what  cruelty 
can  bo  greater  than  shutting  up  a 
foolish  maid-servant*  who  has  pur- 
loined a  pocket-handkerchief  of  her 
mistress*  or  been  tempted  by  the 
glitter  of  a  ring*  or  a  brooch  worth  a 
few  shillings*  and  condemning  this 
giddy  and  ignorant  creature  to  an  in- 
carceration where  she  might  nearly  as 
well  be  in  her  grave*  or  perhaps  heU 
ter?  since  no  discipline*  short  of  solitary 
confinement*  cap  prevent  her  receiving 
many  a  lesson  of  vice ;  and  against 
solitary  confinement  the  conmion  sense 
and  common  feeling  of  the  country 
protest ;  for  solitary  confinement  often 
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inflicts  insanity,  a  suffering  which  the 
law  certainly  never  contemplated  in 
the  sentence.     This  woman,  if  sent 
into  the  world  again,  comes  without  a 
character,  and    probably   fails   into 
still  worse  habits.     But  if  sent  to  Syd- 
neyin  the  beg^inning  of  her  punish* 
ment,  she  might  have  been  a  wife  and 
a  mother  befoi«  the  regular  term  of 
her  penitentiary  punishment  had  half 
expired ;  and  be  leading  a  life  of  health, 
deceney,  and  industry,  instead  of  being 
turned  into  a  career  which  oan  only  in« 
crease  her  oirn  suffering,  and  the  shame 
of  society.    As  to  the  nonsense  tallied 
about  gradations  of  punishment,  expa* 
triation,  &c.  &c.,  they  may  figure  in  thd 
speeches  of  itinerants,  the  cheap-cha-> 
fiiy  and  wordy-humanity  people ;  but 
what  comparison  can  be  made  between 
the  wretchedness  of  being  buried  alive 
in  the  impure  air,  and  more  impure 
association  of  a  huge  prison,  and  being 
sent  to  a  country  abounding    with 
every  advantage  for  mankind,  singu- 
larly healthy,  unlimited  in  its  extent, 
offering  the  hope  of  competence,  and 
even  of  wealth,  and  offering  what  is 

Serhaps  a  more  powerful  and  conso- 
ng  stimulant  to  the  human  mind,  the 
consciousness  that  their  past  shame 
may  be  blotted  out,  and  their  course 
be  begun  anew  ? 

It  is  for  the  last  reason  among 
others,  that  we  deprecate  the  attempts, 
which  we  see  making,  to  restrict  the 
colonization  of  Australia  henceforth 
to  settlers  of  a  better  order ;  or  even 
to  offer  peculiar  encouragement  to 
settlers  ot  tliis  description  in  Sydney, 
and  the  original  convict  provinces. 
The  land  b  wide  enough  for  general 
emigration,  and  the  new  settlements 
on  the  South  and  West  are  capable 
of  containing  all  the  superfluous  po- 
pulation not  only  of  England  but  of 
Europe.  But  the  great  point  is,  to 
preserve  a  place  in  which  the  convict, 
shaking  off  the  depression  which  hangs 
on  every  man's  face  publicly  humili- 
ated, shall  be  put  to  shame  no  more, 
but  shall  be  able  to  recommence  life 
with  the  hope  of  attaining  character  | 
an  olgect  to  which  all  others  in  the 
eolony  ought  to  give  way — a  great 
moral  renovation,  which  Is  a  thousand- 
fold worth  all  the  commercial  or  ter- 
ritorial advantages  of  this  mighty  set- 
tlement ;  and  which  alone  can  entitle 
it  to  its  highest  name,  that  of  an  illus- 
trious experiment  in  the  restoration 
pf  our  fidten  lellowmen  to  the  qualities 


and  merits  which  flt  them  for  their 
social  duties  here,  and  for  the  infinite 
hopes  and  purposes  of  their  existence, 
when  they  shall  have  passed  awaj 
from  the  world. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1835,  the  party 
left  Paramatta  for  the  journey.  The 
boats  were  in  the  carriage,  which  was 
followed  by  seven  carts,  and  as  many 
paokhorses,  earn^ing  provisions  for 
nve  months.  Two  mountain  baro- 
meters were  borne  by  two  men,  the 
only  service  required  of  them  during 
their  travel.  As  the  point  where  tiie 
operations  were  to  commence  was  at 
Buree,  170  miles  from  Sydney,  and  the 
way  was  over  a  mountainous  country, 
the  Mijjor  sent  the  expedition  on  be- 
fore him,  and,  attending  to  the  business 
of  his  department  in  the  meantime, 
followed  them  on  the  Slst  of  March. 

On  his  way  to  the  point  of  rendez- 
vous, the  Major  gives  us  details  of 
the  country,  which  in  that  direction  is 
chiefly  mountainous,  and  at  present 
barren,  but  which  may  yet  form  an 
Australian  Switzerland,  and  be  the 
resource  of  the  fashionable  invalidism 
of  the  South  against  the  heats  of 
summer.  But  the  heights  at  last  ter- 
minate,* and  Bathurst  plains  stretch 
before  the  eye.  Here  we  have 
some  striking  evidences  of  the  pro* 
gress  of  civilisation,  and  some  of 
those  observations  on  settlement, 
which,  from  a  man  of  sense  and  expe<* 
rience,  are  always  so  well  worth  re- 
cording. The  houses  of  the  people 
are  scattered  over  the  extensive  c^en 
country,  which  give  a  cheerful  ap- 
pearance to  what  was  so  lately  a  vast 
solitude-*''  Those  open  downs,  only  a 
few  years  before,  must  have  been  as 
desolate  as  these  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter are  still  on  the  banks  of  the  Nam- 
moy  and  Karaula.  Peace  and  plenty 
now  smile  on  the  banks  of  Wam- 
bool  (the  native  name  fbr  the  Mac- 
quarrie) ;  and  British  enterprise  and 
industry  may  produce  in  time  a  simi- 
lar change  on  the  banks  of  the  Nam- 
moy,  Gwydic,  and  Karaula,  and 
throughout  the  extensive  regions  be- 
hind the  coast  range  further  north- 
ward, all  still  unpeopled,  save  by 
the  wandering  Aborigines,  who  may 
then,  as  at  Bathurstown,  enjoy  that 
security  and  protection  to  which  they 
have  so  just  a  claim.'* 

Some  important  remarks  are  made 
upon  the  precipitancy  of  building  be- 
fore a  general  plan  has  been  formed ;  a 
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precipitancy  whloh  has  derao^  the 
appearance  of  some  of  our  own  oitieg* 
and  which  cannot  be  too  soon  reme- 
died, if  we  would  have  them  any  thing 
better  than  a  confused  mass,  icarcely 
better  than  a  huge  suburb.  The 
Major  tells  us — ''  The  inconyenience 
of  a  want  of  plan  for  roads  and  streets 
Is  strikingly  obvious  at  Bathurst  A. 
▼ast  tract  had^indeed^  been  reserved  as 
a  township,  but  then,  no  streets  hay- 
ing been  laid  out«  allotments  for 
bmlding  could  be  obtained  neither  by 
grant  nor  purchase.'  The  site  for  the 
town  was  therefore  distinguished  only 
by  a  Government  house,  jail,  court- 
house, post*office,  and  barracks ;  while 
the  population  had  collected  in  sixty 
or  eighty  houses  built  in  an  irregnlar 
manner  on  the  Sydney  side  of  the 
riyer,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from 
the  site  of  the  intended  town.  The 
consequence  of  a  want  of  arrange- 
ment became  equally  apparent  in  the 
line  of  approach  to  the  township ;  for 
the  only  one,  passing  through  a  muddy 
hollow  called  the  '  Bay  of  Biscay,' 
could  not  be  altered,  because  the  adja* 
cent  land  had  been  granted  to  indivi» 
duals.  Thus,  when  the  good  people 
of  Bathurst  prayed  in  petitions  for 
delivery  from  their  Bay  of  Bisoay» 
and  a  dry  and  more  direct  line  for  the 
road  bad  been  easily  found  and  mark- 
ed out,  the  irregular  buildings  and 
private  property  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  improvement." 

Howeyer,  something  has  been  done* 
Tiie  streets  are  now  laid  out,  a  church 
and  many  houses  are  erecting,  and  a 
new  road  leading  over  firm  ground  to 
the  site  of  the  intended  bridge  has  been 
opened  with  the  consent  of  the  owner 
of  the  land.  Part  of  the  reseryed  land 
of  the  township  has  been  given  to 
small  farmerSf  a  class  very  essential 
to  the  increase  of  population,  but  btr 
no  means  numerous  in  New  3outn 
Wales.  If  this  was  written  three  years 
ago,  we  have  not  a  doubt  that  by  this 
time  it  is  a  flourishing  community. 
The  whole  settlement  is  described  in 
simple,  yet  very  inviting  terms — "  The 
country  beyond  the  Maequarrie  aflfords 
excel  lent  sheep-pastnrage,  the  hiUs  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  granite.  A  number  of 
respectable  colonists  are  domiciled  on 
the  surrounding  plains,  and  the  socie- 
ty of  their  hospitable  circle  presents  a 
very  pleasine  picture  of  pastoral  hap- 

Jiness  and  independence/*     All  this 
\  Tery  interesting  to  those  who  are 


naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  the  re* 
suit  of  this  noblest  of  all  experiments 
in  the  great  cause  of  human  ameliora- 
tion.    The  Mijor  had  remained  for  a 
day  or  two  at  the  house  of  Mr  Rankin, 
one  of  the  settlers ;  and  from  thia 
point  he  took  his  departure  into  the 
wilderness.      After   concluding    his 
business  with  the  people  appointed  to 
construct  the  roads,  he  says,  "  I  re* 
turned  to  join  a  very  agreeable  party 
assembled  by  my  friend  to  partAe  of 
an  early  dinner,  and  witness  my  de- 
parture.    Nothing  could  have  been 
more  exciting  to  an  adventurous  mind, 
than  the  waring  of  handkerchiefs  by 
the  ladies,  and  the  cheers  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, which  greeted  me  when  I  at 
length  mounted  to  pursue  my  journey 
into  the  unknown  regions  to  the  West- 
ward.*'   His  friend  Rankin  accompa^ 
nied  him  for  the  afternoon.  It  appears 
to  have  been  difficult  to  leaye  the  Ma- 
jor, and  we  can  well  understand  the 
gratification  of  enjoying  as  much  of 
such  a  man  as  they  could.     At  a  late 
hour  they  arrived  at  the  house  of  a 
settler,  Charles  Booth :  there  was  an- 
other instance  of  the  general  pro- 
gress.    Some  years  had  elapsed  since 
Uie  narrator  had  first  slept  a  night  at 
Booth*s  hut,  or  cattle  station,  then  an 
inn  for  the  occasional  passer-by.   <'  It 
was  then  inhabited  by  some  grim- 
looking  stockmen  (catUe-keepers),  of 
whom  Charley,  as  my  Mend  called 
him,  was  one.     Now  the  march  of 
improvement  had  told  wonderfyiy  on 
the  place.     The  hut  was  converted 
into  a  house,  in  which  the  curtained 
neatness  and  good  arrangement  were 
remarkable  in  such    an  out-station. 
Mr  Booth  himself  looked  younger  by 
some  years  |  and  we  at  'length  disco- 
yered  the  source  of  the  increased  com- 
forts of  his  house,  in  a  wife,  whom  he 
had  wisely  selected  from  among  the 
recently. arrived  emigrants.*' 

All  this  is  highly  curious  and  highly 
important.  Oay  dinners  and  social 
prties,  ladles  and  gentlemen  meeting 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  make  society } 
pleasantries  and  pleasures  going  on 
among  the  better  order;  curtained 
rooms  and  domestic  neatness  among 
the  lower ;  and  peace  and  plenty,  to  a 
considerable  and  to  an  increasing  ex- 
tent, among  all ;  and  those  in  the  wild- 
est of  all  wild  countries,  where,  till 
within  these  few  years,  no  civiliied 
step  had  ever  trod,  and  where  the  sa« 
vage  and  ih»  kangaroo  were  the  only 
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wanderers  over  the  soil ;  and  all  this 
new  existence  of  man  and  new  hope 
of  empire  is  at  the  antipodes  I 

The  Major  at  length,  on  the  5th  of 
April,  took  leave  of  his  friend,  and 
commenced  his  march  into  the  soli- 
tude. The  mountain  pass  of  the  Ca- 
naholas  lay  before  him,  and,  on  cross- 
ing the  lofty  range  which  here  divides 
the  counties  of  Bathurst  and  Welling- 
ton, the  summit  was  distant  only  four 
miles.  The  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  mass  condsts  of  trap  and 
limestone,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
favourable  for  sheep- farming.  That 
to  the  westward  of  the  Canabolas  was 
still  unsurveyed.  "  Before  sunset," 
the  Migor  says,  "  I  joined  my  *  merry 
men  in  the  green  wode  ;*'  and  in  my 
tent,  which  I  found  already  pitched 
on  the  sweet-scented  turf,  I  could  at 
length  indulge  in  exploratory  schemes, 
free  from  all  the  cares  of  office.** 

The  country  which  opened  on  him 
from  this  height  was  of  a  noble  cha- 
racter. Ascending  the  mountain  of 
the  Canabolas,  he  stood  on  an  eleva- 
tion which  rises  to  4461  feet.  From 
this  point  a  vast  extent  of  country  lay 
below.  A  chain  of  primitive  rock  ex- 
tended into  the  interior,  commanding 
the  chief  rivers  of  the  horizon — the 
Lachlan  and  Murrimbidgee  on  one 
side,  and  the  Macquarrie,  Bogan,  and 
Darling  on  the  other.  On  this  high 
chain  he  determined  to  shape  his 
course,  as  affording  the  safest  line  of 
route  in  the  winter  to  the  low  interior 
countrv,  while  the  heights  would  en- 
able him  to  extend  hu  survey  west- 
ward with  the  more  accuracy.  To 
the  southward  he  saw  Mr  Oxley*s  va- 
rious hills,  rising  like  so  many  islands 
from  the  level  country  on  the  Lachlan, 
for  in  the  north-west  the  level  country 
exactly  resembled  an  open  sea,  while 
westward  it  was  broken  by  the  summits 
of  Croker*s  and  Harvey *8  Ranges.  Af- 
ter examining  this  wide  and  wild  ex- 
panse, he  detennined  to  move  in  a  di- 
rection bearing  west  of  north.  His 
route  in  that  quarter  continued  for 
some  days  over  a  fine  country,  *'  along 
beautiftd  levels  and  easy  slopes,**  while 
bold  granite  peaks,  clothed  with  pine, 
rose  on  both  sides.  On  this  route  they 
were  joined  by  Charles  King,  we  pre- 
sume a  convict,  but  a  man  whose  ser- 
vices the  narrator  had  taken  Some 
trouble  to  obtain,  and  who  gave  very 
sufficient  proof  of  his  personal  qualities, 
^t  least  for  travel,  oy  coming  from 


Emu  plains,  a  distance  of  145  miles,  in 
two  days  t  The  Major  rewarded  this 
exploit  in  a  characteristic  manner,  by 
giving  his  name  to  a  watercourse  on 
which  they  had  encamped.  Thus 
Charles  Ring  is  canonized  in  Austra- 
lian history. 

But  the  usual  difficulty  of  exploratory 
travel  in  this  country  soon  began  to 
be  severely  felt ;  water  was  not  to  be 
found  except  at  long  intervals.  Still, 
we  are  to  remember  that  this  was  in 
the  plain  of  the  desert,  and  that  a  win- 
ter movement  might  have  exhibited 
even  a  superfluity  of  water.  We  are 
to  take  into  consideration,  also,  the 
want  of  all  the  expedients  which  civi- 
lisation so  readily  brings  along-  with 
it  for  treasuring  and  conveying  that 
great  necessary  of  life.  We  shall  yet 
see  the  reservoir,  the  aqueduct>  the 
fountain,  the  dam,  and  the  other  simple 
but  effectual  means  for  irrigating  the 
land.  £  very  country  in  Europe  would 
have  a  drought  every  year  but  for 
human  industry.  The  partv  now  ad- 
vanced. They  had  passed,  during  the 
earlier  hours  of  a  sultry  day,  through 
valleys,  where  the  oat  grass,  waving 
yellow,  deluded  them  with  the  resem- 
blance of  a  crop  of  grain.  But  this 
only  made  the  real  desolation  more 
apparent,  abandoned  as  the  scene  was 
by  man,  beast,  and  bird.  No  living 
thing  took  refugee  in  them,  for  water 
was  wanting  there — a  want  obvious 
from  the  dismal  silence,  for  not  an  in* 
sect  hummed.  On  this  occasion  the 
Migor,  who  evidently  acted  not  only 
as  the  head  but  the  heart  of  the  expe* 
dition,  gallopped  forward  alone  to  look 
for  water.  He  followed  a  long  vaUey, 
and  there  by  degrees  found  the  ground 
grow  moister.  At  some  miles  further 
he  found  water  in  the  crevices  of  a 
rock,  and,  a  little  lower  down,  abun- 
dance for  the  cattle  in  a  large  pond. 
After  watering  his  thirsty  horse,  he 
gallopped  back  with  the  encouraging 
news,  and  brought  up  the  whole  party 
to  the  spot  of  luxury.  They  had  now 
emerged  from  those  parched  spots, 
come  to  a  fine  open  country,  and  had 
before  them  enough  of  water.  Simple 
as  this  last  adjunct  seems,  it  in  reality 
was  the  prime  enjoyment  of  all.  The 
narrator  strikingly  and  trulv  observes 
— ''  It  is  on  occasions  snch  as  these 
that  the  adventurer  hat  interrab  of 
enjoyment  which  amply  reward  him 
for  his  days  of  hardship  and  privation. 
His  sense  of  gratificatton  and  repoM 
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must  be  quite  unknown  to  the  man 
irhose  life  is  counted  out  in  a  nionoto« 
nooB  sneceesion  of  faonn  of  eating  and 
deeping  within  a  house ;  whose  food  is 
adulterated  by  salts^  spices^  and  sauces^ 
intolerable  to  real  hunger;  and  whose 
drittky  instead  of  the  sweet  refreshing 
distillation  from  the  heayensy  consists 
of  artificial  extracts^  loathed  by  the 
realfy  thirsty  jnan,  with  whom  the  pure 
element  resumes  its  true  yalue,  and 
establishes  its  true  superiority  over 
eyery  artificial  kind  of  drink.'* 

All  this  is  well  told,  and  all  this  is 
partly  true.  The  dulness  of  the  ap- 
petite is  the  origin  and  the  punishment 
of  epicurism  ;  and  no  luxury  that  epi- 
curism eyer  made  a  beast  of  itself  to 
enjoyy  is  worth  the  tenth  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  simplest  food  to  real 
hunger*  or  the  simplest  drink  to  real 
thirst. 

Yet  the  extraordinary  yarieties  of 
food,  supplied  by  nature,  indicate  an 
allowance  for  yarlety  of  appetite  and 
fulness  of  enjoyment.    It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  grape,  for  instance, 
was  intended  for  human  indulgence  in 
the  most  peculiar  force  of  the  word, 
for  it  is  fitted  for  nothing  else ;  it  is  not 
sttffidentiy  substantial  for  food,  and 
we  can  mscoyer  no  other  use  for  it 
than  the  one  to  which  it  has  been  ap- 
plied, by  almost  a  human  instinct,  from 
the  begmning.  Perhaps,  the  more  exact 
yiew  of  the  case  would  be,  that  though 
Proyidence,  in  its  unwearied  care  for 
the  enjoyments  as  well  as  for  the  high* 
er  objects  of  human  life,  offers  a  yast 
yariety  of  gratification,  chiefly  restrict- 
ed to  those  who,  by  the  result  of  their 
own  intellectual  or  physical  efforts,  or 
those  of  their  fathers,  haVe  been  en- 
abled to  purchase  them ;  yet  it  rewards 
self-denial,  yigour,  and  industry  eyen  in 
the  humblest  ranks  of  man,  by  giying 
them  a  gratification  eyen  of  the  senses, 
fully  equiyalent  to  the  luxury  of  the 
rich  who  make  a  proper  use  of  their 
capacities  of  enjoyment,  and  much 
more  than  equiyalent  to  the  luxury  of 
that  portion  of  the  rich  who  gorge  and 
grossly  indulge.     Still,  we  are  by  no 
means  aware  of  the  adyantage  of  Hying 
without  housesy  or  of  drinking  eyen 
the  purest  water  at  all  seasons  and  all 
hours.    This  fantasy  may  be  forgiyen 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  trayeller,  but 
we  haye  no  doubt  that  the  M«or  felt 
other  sentiments  rise  within  him  as 
he  ntnmed  within  yiew  of  the  smoke 
eyen  of  Sydney. 


The  party  proceeded  through  yer- 
dant  yales,  increasing  in  width  as  they 
followed  the  channel  of  the  stream 
from  the  mountain,  and  which,  eyen 
at  this  season,  contained  abundant 
pools  of  water.  Here  the  sound  of  the 
natiye*s  hatchet  was  heard  ;  and  they 
met  some  of  the  people.  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  first  natiye  who  came 
up  to  them  was  a  -fine  specimen  of 
man  in  a  state  of  nature.  He  had  no- 
thing artificial  about  him  but  a  white 
band  round  his  brow,  in  token  of 
mourning  for  the  dead.  His  manner 
was  graye,  his  eye  keen  and  intelligent, 
and  as  the  party  were  encamping  and 
were  about  making  a  fire,  he  took  a 
burning  stick,  which  one  of  his  tribe 
had  brought,  and  presented  it  in  a 
manner  expressiye  of  welcome.  At  a 
distance  their  women  sat  at  fires,  and 
the  yoices  of  children  were  heard. 
"  The  scene,"  says  the  Major,  "  as- 
siuned  a  more  romantic  character, 
when — 
'  Like  a  queen,   came  forth  the  lovely 

moon 
From   the  slow-opening  curtains  of  the 

clouds, 
Walking  in  beauty  to  her  midnight  throne. ' 

The  soft  notes  of  the  flute  of  one  of 
the  men  fell  pleasantly  on  the  ear, 
while  the  eye  was  emudly  gratified  by 
the  moonbeams  as  tney  shot  througn 
the  trees,  or  fell  amid  the  curling 
smoke  of  the  encampment.  The  cat- 
tle were  refreshiog  in  green  pastures. 
It  was  Saturday  night,  and  next  day 
the  party  were  to  rest.  We  had  thus 
reached,  in  one  month  from  Sydney, 
the  plains  leading  to  the  Darling)  hay- 
ing placed  all  the  mountain  ranges 
behind  us ;  and  those  reflections  height- 
ened our  enjoyment  of  the  scene  round 
us,  and  sweetened  our  repose.'* 

The  reader  who  shall  follow  our 
sketch  on  the  map,  will  perceiye  the 
adyance  which  had  been  already  made, 
and  feel  a  double  interest  in  what  is 
to  come.  The  expedition,  on  the  1 8th 
of  April,  turned  towards  the  riyer  Goo- 
bang  in  the  N.  W.  direction.  The 
country  was  still  level .  They  crossed 
oyer  two  eminences,  but  their  carts 
met  with  no  impediment  in  a  traverse 
of  fifteen  miles ;  there  they  were  in  a 
"  land  fiowing  with  honey  ;*'  the  na- 
tives extracting  it  from  the  trees  with 
their  tomahawks,  and  exhibiting  no 
slight  ingenuity  in  discovering  the 
combs.  They  would  catch  one  of  the 
bees,  and  attach  to  it,  with  some  resin 
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or  guiDi  the  down  of  the  qwan  or  owl. 
The  bee  thus  became  marked  in  its 
movements,  and  was  watched  going 
into  its  hive.  The  spot  thus  discover- 
ed was  soon  searched,  and  the  honey 
decided  to  be  good  prize. 

On  the  Uth  of  May,  the  expedi- 
tion had  one  of  those  encounters  with 
the  natives,  which,  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, every  effort  had  been  made  to 
avoid,  but  which,  in  the  ignorance  and 
suspicious  nature  of  those  wild  peo- 
ple, it  was  extremely  difficult  to  avoid. 
They  had  moved  some  miles  along 
the  Began;  and  as  the  party  were 
pitching  their  tents,  Migor  Mitchell 
went,  as  was  his  custom,  into  the  bed 
of  the  river  with  his  barometer ;  when 
he  heard  from  one  of  the  ponds  down 
its  channel  some  hideous  yells,  then  a 
shot,  and  then  the  voice  of  the  over- 
seer shouting  "  hold  him  1 "  On  hur- 
rying up,  hesaw  a  native  running,  bleed- 
ing, ana  screaming  mostpiteously.  The 
overseer  came  up,  limping,  and  said, 
that  on  approaching  the  pond  with  his 
gun,  looking  for  ducks,  this  native 
was  there  alone,  sitting  with  his  dog 
at  a  small  fire ;  that,  as  soon  as  the 
native  saw  him,  he  yelled,  and,  running 
in  a  furious  manner  up  the  bank,  im- 
mediately threw  a  fire^stick,  and  one 
of  his  bommerangs,  the  latter  of  which 
struck  the  overseer  on  the  leg,  the 
other  going  over  his  shoulder.  The 
native  still  coming  forward  with  his 
weapon,  the  man  discharged  his  gun 
at  him  in  his  own  defence>  alarmed  as 
any  man  might  have  been  under  such 
circumstances.  M^or  Mitchell's  con- 
duct on  this  vexatious  afikir  was  manly 
and  humane.  Notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  the  man  that  he  should 
not  trust  the  savage,  he  went  up  to 
him  with  a  green  branch  in  his  hand. 
The  savage  evidentiy  understood  the 
sign,  for  he  ceased  calling  out,  threw 
down  his  weapon,  and  sat  on  the 
ground.  He  was  found  to  have  re- 
ceived the  shot  in  various  parts  of  his 
body,  but  chiefly  in  his  left  hand  and 
wrist,  which  were  covered  with  blood. 
He  was  finally  prevailed  on  to  go  to 
the  tents  to  have  his  woilnds  dressed, 
which  was  done,  one  of  the  men,  whom 
they  called  tiie  doctor,  applying  lint 
and  friar*s  balsam  to  them.  During 
thb  operation,  he  stared  wildly  round 
him  at  the  sheep  and  bullocks,  hoMes 
-^d  tents.  It  was  evident  that  they 
3  all  new  to  him. 
One  eiroumstance,"  says  the  Mat 


jor,  "  may  serve,  however  trifling,  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  characteristic  quick- 
ness of  those  people.  The  savage  had 
asked  for  a  bit  of  fire  to  be  placed  bo- 
side  him  (the  constant  habit  of  the 
naked  aborigines),  and  on  seeing  a 
few  sparks  of  burning  grass  running 
towards  my  feet,  he  called  out  to  me, 
'  we,  we*  (fire,  fire),  that  I  miffht  avoid 
having  my  clothes  burnt.  This,  in  a 
savage,  amid  so  many  strange  objects, 
and  suffering  from  so  many  wounds, 
received  from  one  of  us,  was  at  least 
an  instance  of  that  natural  civility 
which  sometimes  distinguislies  the  ab- 
origines of  Australia.  The  man  of  the 
woods  at  last  asked  my  permission  to 
depart,  and  that  he  might*take  a  fire- 
stick;  and  in  going  away  he  said 
much,  which,  from  his  looks  and  ges- 
tures, I  understood  as  expressive  of 
goodwill,  or  thanks,  in  his  way.  He 
rarther  asked  me  to  accompany  him 
till  dear  of  the  bullocks,  and  so  he  left 
us." 

It  seems  probable  to  the  Major,  that 
this  unlucky  event  arose  solely  from 
their  approaching  too  suddenly  the 
pools  where  the  natives  usually  resort. 
Whether  this  arises  from  jealousy  of  a 
possession  so  valuable  in  the  hot  sea- 
son, or  from  some  share  of  that  super- 
stition by  which  the  celebrated  Cap- 
tain Ck>ok  lost  his  life,  if  the  ponds 
were  "  tabood,"  the  fury  of  the  natives 
at  the  approach  of  a  stranger  might  be 
accounted  for. 

Having  at  length  reached  the  Dar- 
ling, they  proposed  to  use  the  boats, 
which,  by  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  slung,  had  thus 
come  across  five  hundred  miles  of  dif- 
ficult country,  without  the  slightest  in- 
jury. Having  first  erected  a  stout 
stockade  and  blockhouse,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  whom  the  exploring 
party  were  to  leave  behind,  they 
launched  the  boats,  which  they 
named  the  Diseovery  and  Resolution,  ^ 
after  Cook's  ships,  and  took  thre^ 
months*  provision  on  board,  leaving 
the  same  quantity  for  the  littie  gar* 
risen,  and  a  month's  provision  for 
the  movement  of  both  parties  home- 
ward. 

The  voyage  soon  came  to  a  conclu- 
sion. Leaving  seven  men  behind)  the 
Major  and  fifteen  had  embarked  in  the 
boats.  But  the  river,  though  broad, 
was  i^oovL  found  to  be  obstructed  by 
rocks  end  shallows.  In  the  evening 
they  were  forced  to  give  up  the  at- 
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tempt  in  that  quarter^  and  returned  to  riYer,  the  natives  became  more  nume- 
the  n>rt.  Bat  they  had  acquired  some  rous  and  more  hostile.  One  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  river,  which  being*  men,  who  had  been  tending  the 
remarkably  tranaparent,  they  had  seen  sheep,  came  in  one  morning  reporting 
the  nature  of  its  bed,  masses  of  ferru-  '  that  one  of  the  blacks  had  pointed  a 
ginons  clay;  they  had  also  seen  large  spear  at  him>  and  had  prevented  the 
fishes  in  shoids,  suspended  "  like  biHs  sheep  from  being  driven  home.  On 
in  the  air. *'  On  their  return  they  came  Miy or  Mitchell's  hastening  to  the  spot> 
insight  oftwo  of  the  natives  fishing  in  with  three  men,  he  found  the  black 
two  canoes.  On  observing  the  boats,  still  there^  and  receiving  their  pacific 
they  took  to  their  paddles  and  fled  to  approaches  and  their  green  braoch 
the  bank,  leaving  their  canoes  behind  with  manifest  contempt.  He,  and  a 
them.  These  vessels  were  models  of  Ooy  who  was  with  him,  threw  dust  at 
the  most  primitive  construction  ;  them  with  their  toes,  a  singular  co- 
simply  a  sheet  of  bark  with  a  little  incidence  with  the  Oriental  style  of 
day  at  each  end.  Yet  in  each  of  them  scorn.  The  savage,  in  the  meanwhile, 
there  was  a  fire,  as  the  weather  was  talked  loud  and  long.  However,  the 
then  very  cold.  In  these  canoes  the  affair  ended,  for  the  tune,  without  mis- 
native  stands  erect,  and  propels  them  ehief,  the  savage  retiring,  but  with 
with  his  fishing  spear.  He  moves  very  his  spear  stiil  pointed,  and  evidently 
rapidly.  Proceeding  once  more  on  retiring  only  to  summon  his  tribe, 
horseback,  the  exploring  party  came  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  result  of 
again  in  view  of  the  Darling,  on  the  the  morning*s  meeting  was  found,  in 
4th  of  June.  On  their  way  they  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Uie  savages^ 
passed  what  seemed  to  them  an  ex-  exhibiting  the  most  violent  gestures, 
pause  of  elover,  but  with  a  yellow  refusing  to  sit  down  as  usual  with  |the 
flower.  **  The  verdure  and  perfume  people,  tossing  the  branches  angnly, 
were  new  to  my  delighted  senses,"  and  spitting.  One  of  them  attempt- 
poetically  observes  the  Major,  *'  and  ing  to  take  the  pistols  from  the  Major*s 
my  passion  fl>r  discovering  something  belt,  he  fired  it  at  a  tree,  to  try  the 
rich  and  strange  was  fully  gratified ;  effoet  upon  them.  The  effect  was  un- 
wliile  my  horse,  defying  the  rein,  expected  and  extraordinary.  "  As  if 
sbemed  no  less  pleased  in  the  midst  of  they  had  previously  suspected  that  we 
so  d^eions  a  feast  as  this  verdure  were  demons,  and  had  at  length  a  clear 
must  have  appeared  to  him."  But  his  proof  of  it^  thev,  with  tenfold  fury, 
next  gratlfloation,  that  of  finding  the  with  hideous  shouts  and  demoniac 
river  again,  with  its  channel  broader  looks,  crouching  and  Jumping  to  their 
and  deeper  than  ever,  was  rather  aJ-  war-song,  repeated  all  their  gestures 
laved  by  his  coming  into  the  presence  of  defiance,  spitting,  springing  with 
of  the  blacks.  Judging  fit>m  their  the  spear,  and  throwing  dust  at  us,  as 
fires,  he  had  arrived  in  the  quarters  of  they  slowly  retired.  In  short,  their 
a  lai^  tribe.  Thehr  roads  appeared  hideouscrouching,  measured  gestures, 
in  all  directions,  and  their  women  were  and  low  jnmpsi  all  to  the  tune  of  a 
fishmg  in  the  river.  The  btizz  of  po-  wild  song>  and  the  fiendbh  glare  of 
pulation  gave  the  banks  the  cheerful  their  blacli  countenances,  now  all  eyes 
character  of  a  village  in  a  populous  and  teeth,  seemed  a  fitter  spectacle  for 
country.**  The  blacks  exhibited  but  Pandemonium,  than  for  the  light  of 
little  of  either  surprise  or  alarm.  A  the  sun.  Thus  these  savages  slowly 
sturdy  man  hailed  him  from  a  distance,  retired  along  the  river*s  bank,  all  the 
and  came  boldly  up,  followed  by  seven  while  dancing  in  a  circle,  like  the 
others,  with  an  old  woman.  The  witches  in  Maebeik,  and  leaving  ns  in 
Mijor  alighted  and  met  thorn,  first  expectatioB  of  their  return,  and  per- 
sending,  at  their  request,  Uie  horses  haps  an  attack  in  the  morning." 
out  of  sight.  The  old  woman  «« was  There  are  few  things  mora  remariEp 
a  loquadous  personage,  soaroely  al-  able  than  that  the  idea  of  dncdiant- 
lowing  the  elder  of  the  men  to  say  a  ments  and  superstitious  influences 
word."  She  was  probably  his  wife,  should  be  discoverable  in  every  part 
and  asserted  her  sex's  privilege ;  hu-  of  the  globe,  however  fiere^  Ignorant, 
man  nature  is  the  same  every  where,  and  savage.  The  idea  itself  would 
Hot  all  were  not  content  with  this  seem  to  imnly  some  degree  of  refine- 
strife  of  toDgnes.  As  the  party  Ibl-  ment,  a«  it  is  ncateefy  natnrd,  and  as 
lowed  Che  downwirt  ce«ie  of  the  it  evidently  reqi^vee  some  thought. 
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and  that  thought  of  a  different  kind  Darlingwasfound  to  have  run  through 
from  aoy  thing  connected  with  the  ne-  a  desert^  yet  the  time  will  come  when 
cessities  of  daily  life.  The  natives  ad-  the  use  of  such  a  stream  to  the  desert 
▼anced  on  the  next  day,  butwith  more  itself  will  be  felt.  It  had  been  traced 
formality.  They  came  "  with  a  kind  660  miles  without  receiving  .any  tri- 
of  processional  chant,  slowly  moving  butary ;  its  water  sparklingly  trans- 
their  green  boughs."  The  appearance  parent,  and  its  stream  undiminished  ; 
of  one  of  the  savages  was  striking,  the  bed  of  the  river  being  at  an  aver- 
*'  There  was  evidently  some  supersti-  age  depth  of  60  feet  below  the  general 
tion  in  the  ceremony,  the  man  being  surface  of  the  country, 
probably  a  corajt,  or  priest.  He  was  Thus  ended  the  expedition  of  1835. 
an  old  man,  with  a  large  beard,  and  A  vast  extent  of  country  had  been  ex- 
bushy  hair.  None  but  himself,  and  plored,  which,  though  not  exhibiting 
some  other  old  men,  wore  any  kind  of  much  fertility,  yet  in  no  instance  seems 
dress,  and  this  consisted  only  of  a  to  have  been  incapable  of  supporting 
small  cloak  of  skins  fastened  over  his  tillage.  Immense  tracts  of  it  are  evi- 
lefc  shoulder.  While  this  man  of  the  dentfy  open  to  irrigation,  and  large 
woods  waved  his  bough  aloft,  and  levels  on  the  river's  banks  are  annually 
chanted  that  monotonous  hymn,  the  overflowed.  This,  of  itself,  gives  good 
idea  of  the  Druids  arose  in  my  mind,  promise.  But  if  the  soil  were  more 
It  was  obvious  that  the  ceremony  be-  inauspicious  than  it  has  ever  been 
longed  to  some  strange  superstition."  found,  it  will  yield — ^for  what  has  not 
He  occasionally  turned  his  back  to-  yielded? — ^to  the  intelligence,  activity, 
wards  them,  touched  his  eyebrows,  and  patient  vigour  of  British  enter- 
nose,  and  breast,  as  if  crossmg  him-  prize.  From  the  strong  interest  which 
self,  then  pointed  his  arm  to  the  sky,  the  public  take  in  Australian  dis* 
then  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  all  the  covery,  we  shall  now  advert  to  the 
while  chanting,  with  an  air  of  remark-  subject  of  M^jor  Mitchell's  third  and 
able  solemnity,  and  as  if  quite  ab-  most  important  journey, 
stracted.  This,  however,  was  not  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1835, 
followed  by  any  immediate  attack,  Migor  Mitchell  was  appointed  to  con- 
as  it  was  probably  a  previous  devote-  duct  a  new  expedition,  for  the  pur- 
ment  of  the  strangers  to  their  infernal  pose  of  ascertaining  the  course  of  th^ 
gods.  barling.     On  the  17th  of  March,  he 

On  the  12th  of  July,  the  expedition  took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
turned  its  steps  homewards.  The  of  two-and-twenty  men,  prepared  to 
course  of  the  river  had  been  traced  conquer  all  the  resistance  which  na- 
for  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles,  ture  could  offer,  in  the  shape  of  the 
through  a  country  which  did  not  sup-  wilderness,  and  march  over  territo- 
ply  a  single  stream,  and  in  which  there  rles  free  and  fearless,  where  in  after 
grew  but  little  grass  or  trees.  The  times,  probably,  every  step  would  be 
hostility  of  the  natives,  too,  doubtless  contested  by  horse,  foot,  and  artillery, 
rendered  the  advance  of  so  small  a  or  by  some  of  those  still  more  formi* 
party  likely  to  be  wholly  frustrated,  dable  instruments  of  warfare,  which 
The  identity  of  the  DarUng  with  the  the  ingenuity  of  man  seems  to  take 
river  seen  entering  the  Murray,  seem-  such  delight  iu  inventing.  The  re- 
ed nearly  ascertained,  and  the  continu-  collections  of  a  soldier  during  the  last 
ation  of  the  survey  to  that  point  was  five-and-twenty  years,  lie  amongst 
not  an  object  worth  the  peril  likely  to  stirring  scenes.  The  Major  says,  "  I 
attend  it.  put  the  party  in  movement.      We 

There  are^  few  men  who  feel  no  found  the  earth  parched  and  bad,  but 

gfratification  in  the  approach  to  home ;  a  fine  cool  breese  whispered  through 

and  the  sight  of  the  blockhouse,  which  the  open  forest,  as  we  bounded  over 

they  had  named  Fort  Bourke,  and  hill  and  dale,  and  this  felt  most  re- 

which  thejT  reached  on  the   10th  of  freshing,  after  the  hot  winds  of  Syd- 

August,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  whole  ney.     Dr  Johnson's  Abidah  was  not 

party.     From  the  fort  they  had  tra-  more  free  from  care  on  the  morning 

veiled  600  miles  in  direct  distance.    It  of  his  journey,  than  I  was  on  this  tlie 

18  true,  that  they  were  still  300  miles  first  morning  of  mine,  which  was  al- 

from  the  frontier  of  the  colony,  which  so  St  Patrick's  day,  and,  in  riding 

was  170  miles  from   Sydney.     Still  through  the  bush,  I  had  again  leisure 

they  were  on  their  way  home.     The  to  recall  past  scenes,  connected  with 
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thi8  anniTenaiy.  I  remembered  tbat 
exactly  on  that  morning,  twenty-four 
years  before,  I  bad  marcbed  down  the 
Glacis  of  EWaa  to  the  tune  of  *'  St 
Patrick's  day  in  the  morning,"  as  the 
sun  rose  over  the  beleaguered  towers 
of  Badajos.*' 

At  Buree,  the  expedition  was  en- 
tertained with  a  dance  by  the  natives. 
This  they  call  the  Corrobery,  and  is 
a  Tery  curious  and  fantastic  specimen 
of  Australian  saltation.  It  always 
takes  place  at  night,  and  by  the  light 
of  blazing  boughs.  They  danced  to 
beaten  time,  accompaniea  by  a  song. 
To  supply  this  measure,  they  stretch 
a  skin  very  tight  over  the  knees  as  a 
drum,  which  Msjor  Mitchell  very  na- 
turally regards  as  the  tympanum  in 
its  rudest  form.  The  dancers  paint 
themselves  white,  but  with  such  va- 
riety, that  no  two  indivividuals  are 
like.  The  sound  in  darkness  seems 
necessary  to  the  effect  of  the  whole ; 
all  those  dances  being  more  or  less 
dramatic, — the  painted  figures  com- 
ing forward  in  mvstic  order  from  the 
olMcurity  of  the  back  ground,  while 
the  singers  and  beaters  of  time  are  in- 
Tisible.  Each  dance  seems  progres- 
sive. Themovementbeingat  first  slow, 
and  introduced  by  two  persons,  others 
one  by  one  drop  in,  until  it  warms 
into  the  truly  savage  attitude  of  the 
Corrobery  jump  ;  the  legs  striding  to 
the  utmost,  the  head  turned  over  one 
shoulder,  the  eyes  glaring,  and  fixed 
with  savage  energy  in  one  direction, 
the  arms  raised  towards  the  head,  the 
hands  usually  grasping  warlike  wea- 
pons. The  jump  now  keeps  time  with 
each  beat,  and  at  each  leap,  the  dan- 
cer takes  six  inches  to  one  side,  all 
being  a  connected  line,  led  by  the  first 
dancer.  The  line  is  doubled  or  tre- 
bled, accordiog  to  space  or  numbers, 
and  this  gives  great  effect ;  for  when 
the  first  line  jumps  to  the  left,  the  se- 
cond jumps  to  the  right,  and  the  third 
to  the  left  again,  and  so  on  until  the 
action  acquires  due  intensity,  when 
they  all  simultaneously  and  suddenly 
stop.  The  excitement  which  this 
dance  produces  in  the  savage  is  very 
remarkable.  However  Usdess,  lying 
half  asleep  perhaps,  as  they  usually 
are,  when  not  intent  on  game,  set 
him  to  this  dance,  and  he  is  fired  with 
sadden  energy.  Every  nerve  is  strung 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  is  no  longer 
to  be  recognized  as  the  same  indivi- 
dual. 


On  the  13th  of  April,  they  fell  in 
with  a  large  party  of  the  natives. 
The  singular  alternations  of  heat  and 
moisture  in  Australia,  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of 
the  country  from  any  previous  de- 
scription. Thus,  what  Mr  Ozley, 
who  had  traversed  this  tract  some 
vears  before,  described,  as  a  '*  noble 
lake,*'  was  now  seen  a  luxuriant 
plain,  with  some  water,  'tis  true,  lodg- 
ed in  one  comer  of  its  surface,  but 
not  more  than  a  foot  deep.  But 
even  this  was  full  of  life,  and  must 
have  exhibited  a  striking  and  inter- 
esting contrast  to  the  vast,  lifeless 
regions  over  which  the  party  had 
come.  ''  Innumerable  ducks  took 
refuge  there,  and  also  a  great  num- 
ber of  black  swans  and  pelicans,  all 
standing  high  upon  their  legs  above 
the  shallow  water."  Another  attrac- 
tion to  these  birds,  as  well  as  to  the 
natives,  was  an  abundance  of  fresh 
water  mussels,  which  lay  in  the  bed 
of  what  was  once  the  lake.  But  sub- 
sistence in  those  wild  countries  is  ge- 
nerally an  object  of  jealousy,  and 
wherever  any  thing  was  to  be  found 
for  food,  the  savages  showed  ill-will  to 
the  expedition ;  this  deepened  as  they 
advanced  into  the  interior,  but  in  the 
beginning  was  exhibited  chiefiy  in 
watching  their  movements.  The  ex- 
pedition at  length  reached  the  Mur- 
ray, the  principle  river  of  Eastern 
Australia,  into  which  the  Darling 
flows,  and  which  conveys  the  chief 
waters  of  that  great  province  to  the 
sea  by  a  southerly  course.  The  river 
here  was  a  fine  stream,  165  yards 
broad,  with  a  bank  twenty-five  feet 
high.  After  passing  through  a  wood, 
and  finding  that  it  encircled  "  a  beau- 
tiful lake,  full  sixteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference," they  also  found  that 
its  beach  and  surface  swarmed  with 
natives.  As  the  party  continued 
their  march,  the  natives  followed. 
"  Among  them  were  eevecal  old  men, 
who  took  the  most  active  part, 
and  who  were  very  remarkable  from 
that  bushy  fulness  and  whiteness  of 
their  beards  and  hair.  The  latter 
growing  thickly  on  their  backs  and 
shoulders  gave  them  a  very  singular 
appearance,  and  accorded  well  with 
that  patriarchal  authority  which  the 
old  men  seem  to  maintain  to  an  asto- 
nishing degree  among  those  savage 
tribes.  Those  aged  chiefs  from  time 
ty  time  beckoned  to  us,  repeating. 
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yery  often  and  fast^  "  gowky,  gowky^  have  been  only  the  more  eflFective  if  it 
gowky/*  which  means,  "  come."  had  had  twice  the  number.  But^bythe 
Notwithstanding  this  invitation,  it  may  starred  nature  of  those  experiments  in 
be  presumed,  as  Major  Mitchell,  states,  the  desert,  we  find  every  thing  conti- 
that  they  accepted  it  with  peculiar  nually  on  the  point  of  ruin  at  every 
cautioD,  when  they  discovered  that  change  of  temper  in  the  savages ;  the 
those  were  the  actual  tribe  with  whom  smallness  of  the  escort  actually  invit- 
they  had  the  skirmish  on  the  Darling,  ing  hostility,  and  the  fate  of  the  intel- 
The  major  had  "  certainly  heard,  ligent  officer  at  their  head,  and  of  the 
when  still  far  up  the  Lachlan,  that  brave  and  faithful  men,  constantly 
those  people  were  coming  down  to  hazarded,  until  the  return  amounted  to 
fight  him ;"  but  he  by  no  means  ex-  soarcely  more  than  an  escape, 
pected  that  they  were  to  be  the  first  Night  had  closed  in,  and  the  groups 
natives  whom  he  was  to  meet  on  the  hung  still  about  them,  having  lighted 
Murray,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  up  large  fires,  which  formed  a  cordon 
from  the  scene  of  their  former  en-  round  the  camp.  Piper  (the  native 
counter.  **  There  was  something  so  interpreter)  was  desired  to  be  particu- 
false  in  a  forced  loud  laugh,  which  larly  on  the  alert.  At  length  infor- 
tho  more  plausible  among  them  would  mation  was  brought  in  that  the  sa- 
firequently  set  up,  that  I  was  quite  at  vages  had  sent  away  all  their  women, 
a  loss  to  conceive  what  they  meant  by  that  there  was  no  keeping  them  from 
this  uncommon  civility."  In  the  course  the  carts,  and  that  they  seemed  bent 
of  the  evening  they  got  together  all  on  mischief.  Piper  also  took  the 
their  women  and  children  in  groups  alarm,  and  came  to  the  major,  inauir« 
before  the  camp.  Among  those  were  ing,  apparently  with  a  sense  or  re- 
two  daughters  of  a  woman  who  had  ponsibility,  what  the  governor  had 
been  unfortunately  killed  in  the  for-  said  about  '' shooting  black  fellows.** 
mer.  rencounter.  The  younger  was  "  These,*'  he  continued,  *'  are  Myalls** 
the  handsomest  female  that  they  had  — (wild  natives).  His  wife  had  over- 
yet  seen  among  the  natives.  '*  She  heard  them  arranging  that  three  should 
was  so  far  Arom  black,  that  the  red  seize  and  strip  him,  while  others  at- 
was  very  apparent  in  her  cheeks.  She  tacked  the  tents.  The  major  told  him 
sat  before  us,  in  a  comer  of  the  group,  that  the  governor  had  said  positively, 
nearly  in  the  attitude  of  Bally 's  fine  that  they  were  not  to  shoot  black  fel- 
statute  of  Eve  at  the  Fountain,  and  ap-  lows,  unless  their  own  lives  were  in 
parently  equally  unconscious  that  she  dangler.  He  then  drew  up  the  men  in 
was  naked.**  But  a  true  touch  of  bar-  line,  and  they  were  ordered  to  give 
barism  follows.  "  As  my  eye,**  says  three  cheers  on  the  sending  up  a 
Msyor  Mitchell,  '*  lingered  upon  her  rocket.  This  proof  of  their  Mng  on 
for  a  moment,  while  deeply  regretting  the  alert,  put  the  blacks  to.  flight, 
the  fate  of  her  mother,  the  brother  of  They,  however,  were  not  without  their 
the  dead  chief,  whose  hand  had  more  savage  cunning.  For,  on  escaping 
than  once  been  laid  upon  my  cap,  as  out  of  the  immediate  contact  of  tnose 
if  to  feel  if  it  were  proof  against  the  masters  of  fire,  they  hailed  them  from 
blow  of  a  waddy  (club),  begged  of  me  the  wood,  to  come  and  see  their 
to  accept  her  in  exchange  for  a  toma-  dancing.  This  artifice  not  succeeding, 
hawk."  which  was  probably  intended  for  the 
Of  course,  the  party  in  the  presence  massacre  of  them  all,  the  dance  soon 
of  those  savages  was  kept  in  continual  died  away,  and  the  party  were  left  in 
expectation  of  an  attack,  and  the  state  anxious  expectation  of  an  attack, 
of  men  so  many  hundred  miles  ad-  During  the  night  all  was  still ;  but 
vanoed  in  the  desert,  and  with  every  soon  after  day-break,  the  tribe  were 
chance  of  general  hostility  rising  seen  to  be  in  motion.  Their  first  ma- 
against  them,  must  have  been  extreme-  noeuvre  was  to  set  the  fallen  branches 
ly  anxious.  It  seems  evident  that  on  fire.  Those  in  the  rear  were  soon 
none  of  those  expeditions  were  made  seen  busy  in  setting  the  thickets  on 
in  sufficient  force.  Why  was  there  flame,  and  the  party,  as  the  wind  blew 
but  one  man  of  science  attached  to  towards  them,  were  likely  to  be envelop- 
each  ?  Why  but  one  botanist  ?  Why  ed  jn  smoke.  The  major  on  this  order- 
^andful  of  men  as  the  escort?  ed'his  rifle  to  be  brought  from  the  huf^ 
^^tion  should  have  consisted  and  the  men  to  stand  to  their  arms. 
bred  men  at  least,  and  would  Two  old  savages,  who  had  been  kind- 
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liog  the  branchesy  saw  thisi  with  the 
sagacity  of  foxes*  and  instantly  got 
out  of  the  way.  Eight  men  were  then 
ordered  to  advance  towards  them,  and 
bold  up  their  fire-arms«  but  not  to  fire 
unless  they  were  attacked,  and  to  re* 
turn  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle.  The  sa- 
vages took  to  their  heels,  and  the  party, 
thus  relieved  from  their  presence,  re- 
turned to  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
moved  forward  on  their  journey.  Bat 
they  were  not  so  easily  to  get  rid  of 
these  troublesome  guests.  On  ap- 
proaching the  bank  of  the  Murray, 
after  a  march  of  three  miles,  they  saw 
the  savages  in  their  roar,  still  keeping 
at  a  considerable  distance,  but  with 
evident  hostility — their  leader  carry- 
ing a  heavy  bundle  of  spears. 

*'  It  was  most  painful  and  alarming 
to  me,"  says  the  Major,  **  now  to  dis- 
cover that  the  knowledge  which  they 
had  acquired  of  the  nature  of  our  arms, 
by  the  loss  of  lives  last  year,  did  not 
deter  them  from  following  us  with  the 
most  hostile  intentions,  for  thi.4  was 
DOW  past  all  doubt.  We  had  endea- 
voured to  prevent  them  by  the  demon- 
stration of  the  men  advancing  with 
fire-arms,  yet  they  still  persisted; 
and  Piper  had  gathered  from  them 
that  a  portion  of  their  tribe  was  still 
before  us.  Our  route  lay  along  the 
bank  of  a  river  peopled  by  other 
powerful  tribes,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
hundred  miles  we  would  only  hope  to 
reach  the  spot  where  the  tribe  already 
following  in  our  rear  had  commenced 
the  most  unprovoked  hostilities  last 
season.  To  attempt  to  conciliate 
these  people  had,  last  year,  proved 
hopeless.  Our  gifts  had  only  excited 
their  cupidity,  and  our  forbearance 
had  only  inspired  them  with  a  poor 
opinion  of  our  courage,  whUe  their 
meeting  us  in  this  place  was  a  proof 
that  the  efiect  of  our  arms  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  convince  them  of  our  su- 
perior strength.  A  drawn  battle  was 
out  of  the  question,  but  I  was  assured 
by  Piper  and  the  other  young  natives, 
that  we  should  soon  lose  some  of  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  cattle." 

The  river  had  here  taken  a  wide 
bend  to  the  south,  by  which  means  the 
route  was  perplexed  for  a  time,  and 
the  day's  journey  was  again  through 
desolation.  "  No  signs  of  the  river 
were  visible,  unless  it  might  be  a  few 
trees  which  there  resembled  the  masts 
of  M^  in  a  dark  and  troubled  sea* 
and  equally  basardon  was  this  land 
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navigation,  from  our  uncertainty  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  river,  on  which  our 
finding  water  depended,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that,  where vtir  it  was,  there  were 
our  foes  before  us."  This  was  a  suffi- 
ciently painful  situation.     They  had 

travelled  from  morning  till  dusk a 

storm  was  gathering  overhead.  "  On  all 
sides  the  flat  and  barren  waste  blended 
imperceptibly  with  a  sky  as  dismal  and 
cminous  as  ever  closed  in  darkness. 
One  bleak  and  sterile  spot  hardly  af- 
forded room  for  our  camp,  but  the 
cattle  had  neither  water  nor  grass  that 
night.'*  At  length  the  storm  came 
on,  and  there  was  no  want  of  water 
thus  poured  upon  them.  On  the  next 
day  they  again  found  themselves  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  At  five  miles 
from  their  resting-place,  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  river  Murray,  with  the 
luxuriant  verdure  of  its  margins,  came 
suddenly  in  view,  without  any  signs 
of  its  proximity  appearing  In  the  bar- 
ren track  over  which  they  had  travel- 
led twenty* three  miles.  On  the  next 
day,  as  they  recommenced  their  jour- 
ney, they  heard  the  voices  of  a  vast 
body  of  blacks  following,  with  prodi- 
gious shouting  and  war-cries.  <<- 1  was 
at  length  convinced,**  says  Major  Mit- 
chell, **  that  unless  I  could  check  their 
progress  in  our  rear  by  sopae  attack, 
which  might  prevent  them  from  fol- 
lowing us  so  closely,  the  party  would 
be  in  danger  of  being  compelled  to 
fight  its  way  back  against  the  whole 
population  who  would  assemble  in  our 
rear,  for  in  that  season  of  drought 
those  people  could  live  only  on  the 
banks  of  these  large  rivers.**  He  sent 
half  the  party  to  post  themselves  along 
the  bank,  while,  with  the  other  hal^ 
he  proceeded.  The  multitude,  seeing 
the  party  thus  posted,  began  to  poise 
their  spears ;  ttiis  being  considered  as 
the  signal  of  attack,  the  firing  began, 
which,  being  perceived  by  the  party 
in  advance,  the  general  fire,  though 
without  orders,  commenced,  and  the 
blacks,  suddenly  dispersing,  rushed 
into  the  river,  some  crossing  it,  and 
some  swimming  down  the  stream. 
From  the  information  afterwards  ob- 
tained by  Piper,  it  was  said  that  seven 
were  shot,  among  whom  was  the  chief. 
Much  as  the  Major  regretted  this  col- 
lision,  it  seems  to  have  been  unavoid- 
able, and  it  certainly  had  the  advan- 
tage of  dispersing  the  tribe. 

In  a  work  of  this  order,  the  topo- 
graphical detail!  must  be  compare- 
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tively  dry,  but  the  writer  has  the  it  with  them  whenever  they  can,  sit 
happy  art  of  giving  them  a  new  inte-  round  it  wherever  they  settle  for  the 
rest  by  interspersing  them  with  strik-  nighty  and  clearly  regard  it  as  a  neces- 
ing  descriptions  of  scenery  and  native  sary  of  life.  Yet  those  people*  in  a 
manners.  He  is  evidently  disposed  to  state  of  complete  nakedness,  endure, 
think  the  best  that  he  can  of  the  wild  through  the  winter*  cold  and  wet  that 
men*  but  he  is  justly  awake  to  their  would  kill  a  robust  European  in  twenty- 
dangerous  qualities.     On  the  banks  of  four  hours. 

the  Murray*  as  he  was  reconnoitering  In  another  instance  M^jor  Mitchell 
the  ground  for  a  camp*  "  I  observed*"  says*  "  At  this  camp*  where  we  lay 
says  he*  **  a  native  on  the  opposite  shivering  for  want  of  fire*'*  (it  was  in 
bank*  and  without  being  seen  by  him*  June*  about  the  middle  of  the  Austra- 
I  stood  awhile  to  watch  the  habits  of  lian  winter)*  "  the  different  habits  of 
a  savage  man  at  home.  His  hands  the  aborigines  and  us  strangers  from 
were  ready  to  seize*  his  teeth  to  eat  the  north  were  strongly  contrasted, 
any  living  thing ;  Ms  step*  light  and  On  that  freezing  night  the  natives 
soundless  as  that  of  a  shadow*  gave  no  stript  off  their  clothes*  their  usual  cus- 
intimation  of  his  approach  ;  his  walk  tom*  previously  to  lying  down  to  sleep 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  prowling  of  in  the  open  air*  their  bodies  being 
a  beast  of  prey ;  every  little  track  or  doubled  round  a  few  burning  reeds, 
impression  left  on  the  earth  by  the  We  could  not  understand  how  they 
lower  animals*  caught  his  keen  eye*  bore  the  cold  thus  naked*  when  the 
but  the  trees  overhead  chiefly  engaged  earth  was  white  with  frost ;  and  they 
his  attention.  Deep  in  the  hollow  were  equally  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
heart  of  some  of  the  upper  branches  we  could  sleep  in  our  tents  without  a 
was  still  hidden*  as  it  seemed*  the  bit  of  fire  beside  us  to  keep  our  bodies 
opossum  on  which  he  was  to  dine.  warm.  For  the  support  of  animal 
The  wind  blew  cold  and  keenly  heat*  fire  and  smoke  are  almost  as  ne- 
through  the  lofty  trees  on  the  river  cessary  as  clothes  are  to  us*  and  the 
margin*  yet  that  brawny  savage  naked  savage  is  not  without  some  rea- 
was  entirely  naked.  Had  I  been  son  on  his  side ;  for*  with  fire  to  warm 
unarmed,  I  had  much  rather  have  met  his  body*  he  has  all  the  comfort  that 
a  lion  than  that  sinewy  biped ;  but  I  he  ever  knows*  whereas  we  require 
was  on  horseback,  with  pistols  in  my  both  fire  and  clothing*  and  can  there- 
holsters*  and  the  broad  river  was  flow-  fore  have  no  conception  of  the  inton- 
ing between  us.  I  overlooked  him  from  sity  of  enjoyment  imparted  to  the  na- 
a  high  bank*  and  I  ventured  to  disturb  ked  body  of  a  savage  by  the  glowing 
his  meditations  with  a  halloo.  He  embrace  of  a  cloud  of  smoke  in  winter* 
then  stood  still*  looked  at  me  for  about  or,  in  summer*  the  luxury  of  a  bath 
a  minute,  and  then  retired*  with  that  which  he  may  enjoy  in  any  pool* 
easy  bounding  kind  of  step  which  may  when  not  content  with  the  refreshing 
be  termed  a  running  walk,  exhibiting  breeze  which  fans  him  during  the  in- 
an  unrestrained  facility  of  movement*  tense  heat.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  ex- 
apparently  incompatible  with  dress  of  posure  the  skin  of  the  Australian  na- 
any  kind.  It  is  in  bounding  lightly  at  tive  remains  as  soft  and  as  smooth  as 
such  a  pace*  that*  with  the  additional  velvet*  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
aid  of  the  wammerah*  (a  short  notch-  the  obstructions  of  drapery  would  con- 
ed stick),  the  native  can  throw  his  stitute  the  greatest  of  his  objections  to 
spear  with  sufficient  force  and  velocity  the  permanent  adoption  of  civilized 
to  kill  the  emu  or  kangaroo*  even  when  life. " 

at  their  speed."  The  expedition  now  wound  its 
In  some  instances*  however*  they  weary  way  towards  the  south ;  and* 
wore  short  cloaks  of  kangaroo  skins*  after  toiling  through  a  succession  of 
but  their  being  able  to  endure  the  cli-  swamps*  approached  a  country  which 
mate  in  such  a  state  of  nudity  is  alto-  put  them  all  in  good  spirits.  One  of  the 
gether  surprising.  It  was  frequently  most  pleasing  features  of  the  whole 
raining — the  winter  is  stormy— a  large  narrative  is  the  almost  youthful  buoy- 
portion  of  at  least  the  eastern  terri-  ancy  with  which  this  man  of  science 
tory  is  swampy  —  and  the  winter*  in  and  travel  evidenUy  enjoys  the  beau- 
general*  seems  to  be  damp  and  cold,  ties  of  nature.  The  difficulty  of  drag- 
The  natives*  too*  are  fully  sensible  of  ffing  their  waggons  through  the  sink* 
the  gpratiflcaJion  of  fire«  for  they  carry  ing  soil  had  exhausted  every  one* — 
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(August  9) — and  itwas  not  until  sun-  some  points  picturesque  limestone 
setthat  they  were  enabled  to  rest  from  cliffs  overhung  the  riversy  and  cas- 
their  seTere  labour.  Next  morning,  cades  were  flowing  out  of  caverns 
howerer,  they  were  on  their  route,  and  hung  with  stalactities ;  at  others  the 
they  had  their  recompense.  "  At  a  shores  were  *  festooned  with  green 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  camp  which  creeping  shrubs  and  creepers,  or  ter^ 
they  had  left  behind,  a  scene  opened  minated  in  a  smooth  grassy  bank, 
which  gladdened  every  heart.  An  sloping  to  the  water*s  edge.  The 
open  grassy  country,  extending  as  far  river  soon  opened  to  an  uniform  width 
as  we  could  see,  the  hills  round  and  of  sixty  yards,  its  waters  being  every- 
smooth  as  a  carpet,  the  meadows  where  smooth  and  unruffled,  the  cur- 
broad,  and  either  green  as  an  emerald,  rent  havmg  at  length  become  scarce- 
OT  of  a  rich  golden  colonr,  from  the  ly  perceptible.  After  rowing  about 
abundance,  as  we  found,  of  a  little  ra-  sixteen  miles  they  landed  and  encamp- 
nimenh]s>like  flower.  Down  into  ed  for  the  night.  The  sun  set  in  a 
that  delightful  vale  our  vehicles  cloudless  sky,  but  from  the  highest 
trundled,  orer  a  gentle  slope,  the  earth  cliffs  nothing  was  visible  but  an  undu- 
being  covered  with  a  thick  matted  lating  woody  country.  Their  position 
torf.  That  extensive  valley  was  wa-  and  prospects  were  now  so  interesting 
tered  by  a  winding  stream,  which  glit-  that  through  the  night  they  longed  for 
tered  through  trees  fringing  each  the  day.  The  next  day  was  equally 
bank.  As  we  went  on  our  way  re-  fine,  still  they  continued  to  descend 
joicing,  I  perceived,  at  length,  two  the  stream,  the  breadth  of  which  was 
figures  in  the  distance.  They  proved  101  yards,  and  the  mean  depth  five 
to  be  a  woman  with  a  little  boy  ;  and,  fathoms.  On  the  whole,  considering 
as  soon  as  she  saw  us,  she  began  to  its  permanent  fulness,  the  character 
run.  I  presently  overtook  her ;  and,  of  its  banks,  and  the  uniformity  of 
with  the  few  words  I  knew,  prevailed  its  width  and  depth,  it  was  the  finest 
on  her  to  stop,  until  the  two  women  of  body  of  fresh  water  which  they  had 
our  party  shoidd  come  up,  for  I  had  seen  in  Australia,  and  the  party  were 
long4been  at  a  loss  for  the  names  of  in  strong  hope  that  they  should  find  it 
locdities.  .  She  was  not  so  much  making  its  way  to  the  ocean  by  some' 
alarmed  as  might  have  been  expected,  noble  outlet. 

and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  she  and  the  It  was  long  since  remarked,  that 
women  perfectly  understood  each  every  thing  in  Australia  seemed  form- 
other.  Snrh  was  the  solitary  inhabitant  ed  on  a  plan  the  reverse  of  every  thing 
of  this  splendid  valley,  resembling  a  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  that  the 
nobleman's  park  on  a  gigantic  scale,  swans  were  black,  the  rivers  flowed 
They  had  at  length  come  in  sight  of  from  the  sea- shore  into  the  interior ; 
the  river  which  they  were  to  add  to  that  the  mountains  were  the  most  fer- 
British  discoveries,  and  which  is  hence-  tile,  while  the  plains  were  the  most 
forth  to  remain  the  only  trophy  of  the  sterile  parts  of  the  soil ;  that  even  the 
somnolent  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  animals  were  as  singular  as  the  coun- 
We  presume  that  with  all  his  ofilcial  try  ;  said  the  Omit Aorynchusparaiiox' 
considerations,  the  remarkable  placidi-  us,  and  the  kangaroo,  were  adduced 
ty,  combined  with  the  remarkable  shal-  in  proof  of  the  sport  of  nature.  The 
lownessofthis  new  discovery,  may  have  Glenelg  certainly  in  some  degree  cor- 
'  involuntarily  influenced  the  gallant  roborated  this  system  of  contraries  ; 
Migor  in  his  griving  it  the  name  of  the  its  breadth  and  beauty  were  all  in  the 
Glenelg.  On  the  16th  of  August  the  interior.  As  it  approached  the  sea, 
boats  were  launched  on  the  bosom  of  with  a  bend  to  the  south-east,  the 
the  stream,  and  provisions  laid  in  for  height  of  the  banks  dinunished  rapidly, 
ten  days.  Leaving  Mr  Stapleton,  with  and,  soon  after  passing  a  small  busby 
the  remainder  of  the  party,  to  occupy  island,  the  stream  became  shallow ; 
the  point  of  a  hill,  which  he  named  a  few  low  sand-hills  appearing  before 
Fort  Hare,  in  memory  of  his  com-  them,  they  rounded  a  low  rocky  point, 
manding  officer,  who  fell  at  Badajos,  and  through  an  opening  straight  in 
in  leading  the  foriom  hope  of  the  light  front,  saw  Uie  "  green  roUing  breakers 
division  to  the  storm,  ne  embarked  of  the  se^.**  In  the  two  basins  at  this 
with  sixteen  men  in  two  boats.  The  entrance  there  was  scarcely  water  suf- 
river  soon  widened,  the  scenery  on  the  ficient  to  float  the  boats,  and  thus 
banks  was  pleasant  and  yarious;  at  "  th<;ir  hopes  of  finding  a  port  at  the 
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mouth  of  this  fine  river  were  at  an  buaineis  of  the  Baj  leemed  to  be  of 
end."    The  latitude  waa  32°  2'  58"  S.  importance  in  other  points.     "  I  waa 
On  re-entering  the  river  to  encamp  informed^  that  only  a  few  days  before 
for  the  night,  the  Mayor,  by  the  help  my  arrival,  five  vessels  lay  at  anchor 
of  a  bottle  of  whisky  given  to  the  together  there,  and  that  the  comma- 
men,  named  the  river  after  the  colo-  nication  was  regularly  kept  up  with 
nial  Secretary ;  thus  the  name  of  that  Van  Diemen*s  Land  by  vessels  from 
functionary  has  at  least  one  chance  of  Launceston.     Messrs  Henty  wereim- 
surviving  himself  in  Australia.  porting  sheep  and  cattle  as  fast  as  ves- 
Our  readers  now  may  easily  follow  sels  oould  bring  them  over,  and  the 
the  route  of  the  expedition  along  the  numerous  whalers  touching  or  fishing 
shore.     Proceeding  round  the  Bay  of  there  were  found  to  be  good  custom'* 
Portland,  they  were  struck  with  "  the  ers  for  farm  produce  and  whatever  else 
resemblance  to  housesafforded  by  what  could  be  spared  from  the  establish- 
they  conceived  to  be  cliffs.     The  re-  ment.'*     This  is  curious ;  but  not  the 
semblance  was  certainly  to  be  consi-  least  curious  of  it  is,  that  the  whole 
dered  strong,  for  they  were  houses,  affair  seems  to  have  been  quite  un- 
While  the  M^jor  was  investigating  known  to  the  government  of  the  oo- 
them  with  his  telescope,  one  of  the  men  lony  ;  it  was  evidently  so  to  the  sur- 
said  that  he  had  seen  a  brig  at  anchor ;  veyor-general,  the  cMef  officer  of  all 
soon  after  a  shot  was  heard  as  they  settlements  in  the  territory.     A  flour- 
were  ascending  the  cliffs.    The  nature  ishing  trade,  a  large  establishment,  a 
of  the  neighbourhood  seenu  to  have  constant  intercourse  with  the  neigh- 
now  been  a  consideration  of  some  im-  bouring  island,  itself  a  British  colony, 
portance,  and,  becoming  apprehensive  and  a  great  fishing  station  for  whalers, 
tbat  the  parties  might  either  be,  or  all  seem  to  have  come  upon  his  know- 
suppose  the  Major  and  his  men  to  be,  ledge  as  matters  of  absolute  novelty, 
bush-rangers  (fugitive  convicts),  he  Yet  these  are  not  things  that  could  be 
ordered  them  to  fire  a  gun  and  sound  easily  concealed,  nor  was  there  the 
the   bugle.      But,   on  reaching  the  least  attempt  to  conceal  them.     It  is 
higher  ground,    he    discovered    not  true  that  they  may  have  been  out  of 
oidy  a  beaten  path  but  the  tracks  of  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Sydney, 
carts.**     The  mystery,  however,  was  but  there  seems  no  very  adequate  rea»- 
to  be  soon  developed.     A  man  made  son  why  they  should  have  been  so 
his  appearance,  who  informed  them  totally  out  of  its  knowledge, 
that  the  vessel  at  anchor  was  the  Eli-  Wild    as   the  natives  were,  and 
zabech  of  Launceston  (in  Van  Die-  treacherous  as  the  perils  of  savage  life 
man*s  Land),  and  that  just  round  the  make  them,  the  feelings  of  human  na^ 
point  they  would  come  upon  the  large  ture  were  there,  and  the  feelings,  too, 
farming  establishment  of  the  Messrs  of  a  sense  of  bettering  their  condition. 
Henty.   The  Migor  accordingly  made  This  was  given  in  a  simple  but  strik- 
his  way  to  the  house,  where  he  was  ing  example  by  one  of  the  women, 
hospitably  received,    and  where   he  When  Major  Mitchell  was  about  to 
learned  that  the  Messrs  Henty  had  move  homewards  with  a  part  of  the 
been  established  two  years.  They  seem  expedition,  he  observed  that  "  the  wi- 
to  have  made  good  use  of  their  time,  dow  Turandusey,  who  was  to  remain 
It  was  obvious  from  the  magnitude  with  Mr  Stapleton*s  party  and  the 
and  extent  of  the  buildings,  and  the  carts,  was  marked  with  white  roan  J 
substantial  fencing,  that  both  time  and  the  eyes  (the  native  fashion  of  mourn- 
labour  had  been  expended  in  their  con-  ing),  and  that  the  face  of  her  child, 
struction.    "  A  good  garden,  stocked  BaUandella,  was  whitened  also.    This 
with  abundance  of  vegetables,  already  poor  woman,  who  had  cheerfully  car* 
smiled  on  Portland  Bay ;  the  soil  was  ried  the  child  on  her  back  when  we 
very  rich  on  the  overhanging  cliffs,  had  offered  to  carry  both  in  the  carts, 
and  the  potatoes  and  turnips  produced  and  who  was  as  carcfhl  and  afiectionate 
here  surpassed  ^in  magnitude  and  qua-  as  any  mother  could  be,  had  at  length 
lity  any  I  had  ever  seen  elsewhere,  determined  to  entrust  to  me  the  care 
I  learned  that  the  Bay  was  much  re-  of  her  infant.     I  was  gratified  with 
sorted  to  by  vessels  engaged,  in  the  such  a  proof  of  the  mother's  confidence 
whale  fishery,  and  that  upwards  of  in  us ;  but  I  should  have  been  less  will- 
seven  hundred  tons  of  oil  had  been  ing  to  take  charge  of  her  child  had  I 
^hipped  there  that  season."    But  the  not  been  aware  of  the  wretched  state 
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of  slavery  to  wbich  the  native  females  iras  relieved  bj  the  darker  hues  of  the 
are  doomed.  The  widow  had  been  wood  with  which  they  were  inter* 
long  enough  with  us  to  be  sensible  how  laced.  .  .  .  The  hills  seemed  entirely 
much  more  her  sex  was  respected  by  of  iava^  and  I  named  the  whole  forma* 
civilized  men  than  savagesf  and,  as  I  tion,  which  seemed  so  peculiar,  the 
conceived^  it  was  with  such  sentiments  Mameloid  Hills,  and  the  station  Mount 
that  she  committed  her  child  to  mj  Greenock.  In  travelling  through  this 
eharge,  under  the  immediate  care«  Eden  no  road  was  necessary,  nor  any 
however^  of  Piper's  gin  (wife)."  ingenuity  in  conducting  wheel-car- 
it  is  impossible  to  read  these  into-  riages  wherever  we  chose.  When 
resting  volumes  without  a  glowing  an-  we  had  completed  fourteen  miles,  we 
ticipaiion  of  the  future  greatness  of  encamped  on  the  edge  of  an  open 
this  more  than  imperial  colony.  Its  plain  near  a  small  rivulet,  the  oppo* 
wastes  and  mountain  ranges  undoubt-  site  bank  consisting  of  grassy  forest 
ediy  at  present  appear  desolate,  but  land." 

their  condition  is  not  to  be  decided  The  same  country  continues.— 
until  it  shall  have  been  fairly  tried  by  '*  Sept,  27.  We  this  day  crossed  seve- 
the  energies  of  a  population  with  Bri-  ral  fine  running  streams,  and  forests  of 
tish  blood  in  their  veins.  They  may  box  and  blue-gum  growing  on  ridges 
be  intended,  too,  for  barriers  and  de-  of  trapean  conglomerate.  At  length 
fences  of  future  nations.  But  the  land  we  entered  on  a  verv  level  and  exten- 
contains  vast  districts  full  of  the  pro-  sive  flat,  exceedingly  green,  and  re- 
mise of  boundless  fertility,  full  of  pic-  sembling  an  English  park."  This 
turesque  beauty,  and  already,  by  the  language  may  occasionally  seem  too 
bounty  of  nature,  prepared  for  the  much  resembling  the  usual  enthusiasm 
best  prosperity  of  man.  The  latter  of  discoverers,  an  enthusiasm  which, 
portions  of  the  Journal  are  crowded  in  the  instance  of  our  naval  officers, 
with  brief  but  expressive  sketches  of  manlv  and  intelligent  a  class  as  they 
this  fine  diversity  of  soil  and  land-  are,  has  often  produced  disappoint- 
scape.  ment.  But,  in  the  present  instance^ 
**  Sept,  25. — One  bold  range  of  fo-  the  clreumstances  are  different.  A 
rest  land  appeared  before  usy  and,  after  sailor*s  raptures  at  seeing  any  thing 
crossing  it,  we  passed  over  several  that  looks  like  verdure*  after  having 
rivulets  falling  northward,  then  over  been  long  wearied  by  sky  and  sea, 
a  ridge,  and  then  descended  into  a  ought  to  be  largely  allowed  for.  But 
valley  of  the  finest  description.  Grassy  Major  Mitchell  was  fully  accustomed 
hills,  clear  of  timber,  appeared  beyond  to  the  sight,  and  he  has  no  hesitation 
a  stream  also  fiowing  northward.**  in  describing  the  wilderness  in  the  lan- 
This  noble  country  continues,  yet  guage  of  desolation.  His  skelohes 
with  new  aspects  of  luxuriance,  and  vary  with  the  change  of  scene ;  and 
even  of  grandeur.  after  this  description,  glowing  as  it  is, 
''  Sept.  26. — By  diverging  a  little  we  have  details  of  the  country  which 
to  the  right,  we  entered  upon  an  open  he  subsequently  passed  through  in  his 
tract  of  country  of  the  finest  descrip-  way  north-east,  by  no  means  too  cap- 
tion, stretching  away  to  the  south* west  tivating.  That  he  has  a  strong  sense 
among  similar  hills,  until  they  were  of  natural  loveliness  is  clear,  but  we 
lost  in  the  extreme  distance.  The  altogether  doubt  that  he  has  coloured 
whole  surface  was  green  as  an  eme-  a  single  feature  of  his  first  impressions, 
raid."  They  now  meet  with  some  Our  only  fault  with  him,  and  that  a 
streams  watering  this  tract,  and  ap-  trivial  one,  is  his  selection  of  names 
proach  two  lofly  smooth  round  hili:^,  for  bin  liills  and  valleys.  A  discoverer 
''green  to  the  sky,"  the  united  streams  may  certainly  be  granted  some  allow- 
flowing  through  an  open  dell,  through  ance  in  distributing  his  new-found 
which  the  carts  passed  without  meeting  realm  among  his  friends ;  but  we  wish 
any  impediment.  The  Mi^or  ascended  that  the  custom  were  altogether  laid 
one  of  those  hills,..^d  <'  enjoyed  such  aside  of  giving  the  names  of  insigni- 
a  charming  view  eastward  fh>m  this  ficant  officials,  however  high  their  sta- 
snmmit,  as  can  but  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  tion,  and  in  some  instances,  of  officials 
of  the  explorers  of  new  countries.  The  equally  insignificant  in  station  and 
surface  presented  the  forms  of  virgin  person.  We  do  not  make  the  remark 
beauty  clothed  in  the  hues  of  spring,  especially  with  reference  to  this  able 
.and  the  shining  verdure  of  the  earUi  man^  but  to  all ;  and  the  future  mas- 
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ten  of  these  great  proyinces  of  British  pioturesque  scene  of  the  kind  that  I 
disco  very  wm  l^ave  either  to  reform  had  ever  witnessed.  Yet  this  effect 
their  mapsj  or  to  bear  the  stigma  of  was  not  so  much  in  the  body  of  water 
suffering  their  countries  to  be  burden-  fallings  as  the  bold  character  of  the 
ed  with  the  names  of  individuals  wholly  rocks  among  which  it  fell.  Their  co- 
trifling  in  their  own  generation,  and  lour  and  shape  were  harmonised  intu 
forgotten  by  every  other.  The  later  a  more  perfect  picture  than  nature 
voyagers  to  the  north  of  America  have  usually  presents.  The  prevailing  hues 
exhibited  themselves  peculiarly  expert  were  Ught  red  and  purple  gray*  the 
in  this  bastard  canonization,  and  there  rocks  being  finely  interlaced,  with  a 
are  maps  from  which  we  might  almost  small-leaved  creeper  of  the  brightest 
compile  a  list  of  the  clerks  of  the  green. 

Admiralty.  If  the  discoverer  requires  **  Dark-coloured  moss,  wh  ich  presen  ts 
names  to  mark  the  leading  points  of  a  warm  gpreen  in  the  sun,  covered  the 
his  discovery,  let  him  take  those  great  lower  rocks,  and  relieved  the  brighter 
names  of  his  country — the  statesmen,  hues,  while  a  brilliant  irb  shone 
orators,  warriors,  divines,  and  men  steadily  in  the  spray,  and  blended  in- 
of  science — the  Raleighs  and  Pitts,  to  perfect  harmony  the  lighter  hues 
the  Burkes  and  Erskines,  the  Latimers  of  the  rocks,  and  the  whiteness  of  the 
and  Cranmers,  the  Newtons,  Watts,  torrent  rushing  over  them.  The  banks 
Arkwrights,  &c.,  and  our  Nelsons,  of  this  stream  were  of  so  bold  a  cha- 
Marlboroughs,  Wolfes,  and  Welling-  racter,  that,  in  all  probability,  other 
tons — names  already  established  in  picturesque  scenery,  perhaps  finer 
honour,  and  whose  renown  can  never  than  this,  may  be  found  upon  it."  Oct. 
decay.  When  those  are  exhausted,  7th,  they  again  met  some  of  the  na. 
let  him  take  the  names  of  the  great  tives,  who  now  seemed  never  to  ap- 
incidents  of  our  history— the  Charter,  proach  them  but  with  hostile  inten- 
the  Reformation,  the  Revolution,  &c.  tions.  Presents  evidently  only  shar- 
Then  let  him  commemorate  our  vie-  pened  their  cupidity,  and  conciliation 
tories — our  La  Hogues,  St  Vincent's,  was  as  evidently  attributed  to  fear.  A 
Aboukirs,  Trafalgars  ;  our  Salaman-  group  of  seven  of  them  came  up  to  the 
cas,  Victorias,  Waterloos,  &c.  If  his  tents;  two  tomahawks  were  given  to 
empire  demands  still  more,  let  him,  them  to  go  away,  but  as  usual  with- 
then,  turn  to  foreign  countries,  or  to  out  effect.  They  were  lingering  there 
ancient  times.  But  let  his  last  and  to  kill  the  party  in  their  sleep.  On  this 
most  reluctant  resource  be  either  the  occasion,  a  contrivance  was  adopted 
Admiralty  or  the  War  Office.  Again  to  drive  them  away,  at  once  effectual 
we  say,  that  those  remarks  are  with  and  harmless,  and  which  we  recom- 
reference  solely  to  the  general  pro-  mend  to  the  use  of  other  discoverers, 
priety  of  the  subject.  In  giving  such  At  a  signal,  one  of  the  party  sud- 
names  we  may  accomplish  the  natural  denly  rushed  forth  wearing  a  gilt 
and  right  purpose  of  keeping  illustri-  mask,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  blue 
ous  examples  and  national  memories  light,  with  which  he  fired  a  rocket, 
in  the  mind  of  those  who  are  to  follow  The  use  of  the  mask,  which  had  been 
us.  We  have  no  authority  to  afflict  tried  several  times  with  success,  was 
them  with  the  mere  record  of  our  in-  suggested  to  the  Major  by  Sir  John 
significance.  Jamieson.  Two  men  concealed  be- 
Still  advancing  (October  23,)  they  hind  the  boat  carriage,  bellowed 
unexpectedly  saw  a  noble  cataract,  hideously  through  speaking  trumpets 
When  they  bad  crossed  a  deep  stream  at  the  same  time,  while  all  the  others 
which  fiowed  to  the  northward,  and  shouted  and  discharged  their  carbines 
fixed  their  camp  for  the  night.  Major  in  the  air.  The  man  in  the  mask 
Mitchell,  hearing  the  sound  of  falling  marched  solemnly  towards  the  aston- 
water,  rode  up  along  the  bank  and  ished  natives,  who  were  seen  through 
came  to  a  very  fine  fall  of  sixty  feet,  the  gloom  but  for  an  instant,  as  they 
The  river  fell  more  than  double  that  made  their  escape  and  disappeared, 
height,  but  in  the  lower  part  the  wa-  but  leaving  behind  them  rough-shaped 
ter  escaped  unseen,  flowing  among  heavy  dubs,  which  they  had  made 
large  blocks  of  granite.  '<  I  had  visi-  there  in  the  dark  with  the  new  toma- 
ted,'*  he  observes,  *'  several  waterfalls,  hawks  we  had  given  them ;  and  which 
including  those  on  the  Clyde,  and  in  club8were,doubtle8s,made  for  the  sole 
Devon,  but  this  certainly  was  the  most  purpose  of  beating  out  their  bndiis* 
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Thus  the  scese  ended  in  hearty  laugh- 
ing. The  Major  observes,  "That 
he  was  at  length  convinced,  that  no 
kindness,  had  the  slightest  effect  in 
altering  the  savage  desire  of  the  na- 
tives to  kill  white  men,  on  their  first 
coming  among  them.  That  Austr^dE 
lia  can  never  be  explored  with  safety, 
except  bj  very  powerful  parties,  wUl 
probably  be  proved  by  the  treacherous 
murder  of  many  brave  white  men.*' 

On  October  the  I7th,  they  reached 
the  Murray.  No  one  could  have  mis- 
taken the  access ;  for  the  vast  extent 
of  verdant  mai^gin,  with  its  lofty  trees 
and  still  lakes,  coudd  have  belonged  to 
no  other  Australian  river  which  they 
had  met.  After  reaching  this  power- 
fid  stream,  they  began  to  look  for  the 
marks  of  cattle^  having  heard  that  the 
herds  of  the  settlers  had  already  ex« 
tended  themselves  even  in  this  remote 
direction.  They  at  last  found  tracks 
of  the  wheels  of  a  gig  drawn  by  one 
horse^  and  accompanied  by  others,  but 
they  were  some  months  old.  Such  are 
the  minute  remarks  and  trivial  objects 
which  excite  the  interest  of  men  in 
those  solitudes.  The  full  and  flow- 
ing river,  always  a  source  of  anima- 
tion, gave  an  unusual  appearance  of 
life  and  motion  to  the  aesert,  where 
all  around  was  so  still.  Serpents 
seem  to  haye  been  the  only  tenants  of 
the  wilderness,  and  some  were  seen  of 
a  species  apparently  peculiar  to  the 
river.  They  invariably  take  to  it, 
and  one  beautiful  reptile  in  particular, 
of  a  gold  colour,  with  red  streaks, 
sprung  from  under  the  Miyor*s  horse's 
feety  and  **  rode  upon  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  the  boiling  stream,  keeping 
abreast  of  us,  and  holding  his  head 
erect,  as  if  in  defiance,  and  without 
once  attempting  to  make  his  escape, 
until  he  died  in  his  glory  by  a  shot." 

As  their  route  turned  homewards, 
they  appear  to  have  been  in  some  fear 
of  the  failure  of  their  provisions,  and 
it  became  a  matter  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  fall  in  with  some  of  the  cattle 
of  the  out  stations.  At  length  they 
found  the  tracks  not  only  of  cattle  but 
of  well- shod  horses  I  The  Major  now 
hastened  back  with  the  good  tidings  to 
the  party,  brought  the  carts  into  the 
valley,  and  pushed  onward,  cheered 
by  finding  aoditional  marks,  even  the 


4)rint  of  young  calves*  feet.  "  And  at 
length,"  as  he  pleasantly  tells,  "  the 
welcome  sight  of  the  cattle  themselves 
delighted  our  longing  eyes,  not  to 
mention  our  stomachs,  which  were 
then  in  the  best  possible  state  to  assist 
our  perceptions  of  the  beauty  of  a 
foreground  of' fat  cattle."  But  the 
view  was  destined  to  end  in  disappoint- 
ment. *^  We  were  soon  surrounded 
by  a  staring  herd  of  at  least  800  wild 
animals,  and  I  took  a  shot  at  one :  but 
mv  ball  only  made  him  jump ;  upon 
which  the  whole  body,  apparently  very 
wild,  made  off  to  the  mountains. 
Symptoms  of  famine  began  now  to  show 
themselves  in  the  suUenness  of  some  of 
the  men ;  and  I  most  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  kill  one  of  our  poor  working 
animals,  which  was  accordingly  shot, 
as  soon  as  we  encamped,  and  divided 
among  the  party." 

Still  advancing,  they  at  length  came 
in  sight  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  in 
sight  of  a  landscape  uniting  the  wild 
beauty  of  nature  with  some  of  the  as- 
pects of  civilisation.  Before  them 
spread  the  **  dark  umbrageous  trees, 
overshadowing  that  noble  river,  and 
the  rich  open  fiats,  with  tame  cattle 
browzing  on  them,  or  reclining  in  lux- 
urious ease,  very  unlike  the  wild  herd. 
Now,  we  could  trace  the  marks  of 
horsemen  on  the  plain;  and  as  we 
travelled  up  the  river,  horses  and  cattle 
appeared  on  both  banks.  At  length 
they  came  to  the  first  fact  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  discovered  a  small  house 
and  a  stack-yard.  An  old  settler  there 
came  out  to  meet  them,  named  Bill 
Buckley,  with  the  characteristic  wel- 
come of  a  huge  loaf  in  his  hand.  All 
was  now  couleur  de  rose  ;  some  drays 
just  then  arrived,  coming  on  the  road 
from  Sydney,  and  containing  provi- 
sions. Piper,  too,  had  his  share  of 
exultation*  His  joy  was  great  on 
emerging  ttom  the  land  of  savages, 
and  coming  among  blacks,  who  no 
longer  threatened  to  kill  him  :  *  Civil 
black  fellows,*  as  he  caUed  them,  '  not 
Myalls.'  He  fully  exhibited  the  su- 
periority of  a  traveller, 'and  enjoyed 
nis  lionship  prodigiously.  Little 
Ballandella,  too,  the  widow*s  infant^ 
had  been  taken  good  care  of  by  Mrs 
Piper,  and  was  now  feasted  with  milk, 
and  seemed  quite  happy." 
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No  weather  more  pleasant  than  thoughts — all  feelings — desire  utter- 
that  of  a  mild  winter  day.  So  gra*  ance ;  left  to  themseWes  they  are  not 
oious  the  seasonj  that  Hyems  is  like  happy  till  they  have  evolved  into 
Ver— *Januarius  like  Christopher  words — winged  words — that  sometimes 
North*  Art  thou  the  Sun  of  whom  settle  on  the  ground^  like  moths  on 
Milton  wd,  flowers — sometimes  seek  the  sky,  like 
"Looks  through  the  hotisontalmiaty air,  eagles  above  the  clouds. 

Shorn  of  hifbeam.."  No  such  soliloquies  in  written  poetry 

as  these  of  ours — the  act  of  composition 
an  Image  of  disconsolate  ol»curation  ?  is  fatal  as  frost  to  their  flow ;  yet  corn- 
Bright  art  thou  as  at  meridian  on  a  position  there  is  at  such  solitary  timea 
June  Sabbath ;  hut  effusing  a  more  tem«  going  on  among  the  moods  of  the  mind« 
perate  lustre  not  unfelt  by  the  sleeping,  as  among  the  clouds  on  a  still  but  not 
not  insensate  earth.  She  sUrs  in  her  airless  sky^  perpetual  but  impercepti- 
sleep  and  murmurs— the  mighty  mo-  ble  transformations  of  the  beautiful, 
ther ;  and  quiet  as  herself,  though  obedient  to  the  bidding  of  the  spirit  of 
broad  awake,  her  old  ally  the  ship-  beauty ; 
bearing  sea.  What  though  the  woods 

be  leafless— thejr  look  as  alive  as  when  '*  B»»t  those  are  heavenly,  these  an  empty 
laden  with  umnrage;  and  who  can  dream.' 

tell  what  is  going  on  now  within  the        to-u^  k«*  u;^  ^\. a   u  u 

hearU  of  that  calm  oak  «ove  ?     The  «,u^'^\^V!l    t  f*fl^^^'i"7l; 

fields  kugh  not  now-But  here  and  ^*^  aught  of  the  Laws  of  Spirit?  All 

there   thTy  smUel     If  we   see   no  f/.?«  TL,  *"r     "".  T^iL\*" 

flowers  we  think  of  them-and  less  of  '  ^f  ^^^  virtuousest,  discreetesl,  best, 

the  perished  than  of  the  unborn  ;  for  *°  ^^f^^^^  to  them ;  but  leaving  the 

regiS  h  vain,  and  hope  is  blest ;  in  ^If » .^^^  ^«^"*«'  ^^^  f  "^'^  ^°*«  '^'^}^' 

pScethereisthepromUeofjoy-and  ^**  ""'S^''    ^^^  ''^  this  moment  do 

thereibre  in  the  sHent  pastuis  a  per-  ^*  *^«/  spot-once  only  visited  by 

feet  beauty  how  restorative  to  nin's  ^^'  ^^  SfTKr  ^     k^'i.^-"^  ^a 

troubled  heart  I  •  "^"^  *e^^.  °^.  ^^?^^  ^'  bnght  winged 

TheSbortestDay  inalltheyear,yet  y«a"-see  it  m  fancy  as  it  then  was 

loveUer  than  the  Longest,     tan  that  ^'^  Jlf *"^  ^"^  ^^^  s?™^^  ,?^,Ti!*?P* 

be  the  voice  of  birds  ?    With  the  lave-  ?J?  ^**  wondrous  myrtle  beheld  but  on 

rock's  lyric  our  fepcy  eUc^d  the  *y-  ^'jf*  moming-such  a  myrtle  as  no 

with  the  throstle's  roundelay  it  awlke  t^^^''  ^^^^  ^^*^'*  *^^*^^  ^  ^^^^  «*'^^ 

the  wood.    In  the  air  life  is  audible^  ^"^  ^^''J'  *°^  *^«  ^y^»  ^^  <^"«  »^^  *« 

eircling  unseen.     Such  serenity  must  "^^av*"  L  •     u    *  i.    j.  j 

be  inhabited  by  happiness.  Hal  there  ,    Another  year  is  about  to  die— and 

thou  art,  our  Familiar-the  self-same  ^ow  wags  the  worid  ?    "What  great 

Robin  red-breast  that  pecked  at  our  7^°**  ^""^  ^""i^!  ^^l"-      ^,''  ^'^i!""' 

nursery  window,  and  used  to  warble  statesmen.      But   their  rule— their 

from  the  gable  of  the  sohool-house  his  fi^^l^ance  is  but  over  the  outer  world, 

sweet  winter  song  1  *""  almost  powerless  their  folly  or 

In  company  we  are  silent-in  soK-  t^eir  wisdom  over  the  inner  region  in 

tude  we  solUoquize.     So  dearly  do  we  J^^»^**  ^®  ^^^^^  '»7^>  *°?  "^^TP'  ««^ 

love  our  own  voice  that  we  cannot  bear  ^*^®  ^^^  }^^^^«'  ^^^^  \^®  V^"  ^J  * 

to  hear  it  mixed  with  that  of  others^  t'!™"®  f^^^^  °o  more  noise  than  that 

perhaps,  drowned ;  and  then  our  bash*  of  a  leaf  I         ^  .1^. 

fulness  tongue-ties  us  in  the  hush,  ex-  ,  -^"5  ^^^^  **°y  T?  ..™®  '^  *"*'  ^? 

pectant  of  our  ♦'  golden  opinions,"  ^L*^*" !»  our  hand  ?  Collins,  Gray,  and 

when  aU  eyes  are  turned  to  the  speech-  ?«»"'« ' , ^^re  they  among  the  num- 

lesa  "  old  man  eloquent,"  and  you  ^®^  of  those  of  whom  Wordsworth 

might  hear  a  tangle  dishevelling  itself  thought,  when  he  spoke 

in  Nesera's  hair.     But  all  alone,  by  «  of  mighty  poets  in  their  misery  dead ! 

ourselves,  in  the  country,  among  trees,  We  poete  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness, 

Standing  still  among  untrodden  leaves  But  thereof  comes  in  the  end  despon- 
now— how  we  do  speak  I    All  dency  and  madness  ?" 
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Mighty  they  may  not  be  called  by  imagery ;  and»  perhaps^  while  he  wis 

the  side  of  the  godlike — but  mighty  intent  on  description,  he  did  not  suf< 

they  are,  compared  with  <' us  poor  sons  ficiently    culrivate   sentiment.       Hit 

of  a  day/'  and  on  earth  their  might  poems  are  the  description  of  a  mind 

enduretn  for  ever.  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor  unfurnished 

Assuredly  there  is  tometbing  not  with  knowledge  either  of  books  or 

dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy  in  the  life,  but  somewhat  obstructed  in  its 

cfameter  of  crows.     What  can  be  the  progreu  by  deviations  in  quest  of 

meaning  of  that  congregating  multi-  mistaken  beauties.  *  *   *   To  what  I 

tnde,  on^  in,  and  around  that  one  huge  have  formerly  said  of  his  writings  may 

single  oaky  himself  a  grove  ?    It  is  be  added,  that  his  diction  was  often 

mid-day — and  the  creatures  are  not  harsh,  unskilfully  laboured,  and  inju* 

going  to  set  up  their  roost.     Now,  all  diciously  selected.     He  afieoted  the 

again    is   mute—save  an  occasional  obsolete,  when  it  was  not  worthy  of 

caw — ^buried  in  profound  meditation,  revival,  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of 

Reason  1  Instinct  I  Man!  Bird!  Beast!  the  common  order^  seeming  to  thinks 

Time  !  Eternity !  Creation !  God !  with  some  late  candidates  for  iame« 

Pray,  who  may  be  *'  The  PaopaiE<-  that  not  to  write  prose  is  certainly  to 
TORS  OF  TUB  ENGLISH  CLASSICS  ? "  writo  poctry.  His  lines  commonly 
This  volume  is  one  of  the  many  pub>  are  of  slow  motion,  dogged  and  im» 
lications  of  that  mysterious  firm,  and  peded  with  clusters  of  oonsonants.  As 
we  are  afraid  even  to  whisper  a  word  men  are  often  esteemed  who  ean* 
of  Uame  to  the  woods.  But  why  will  not  be  loved,  so  the  poetry  ef  Cellins 
they  persist  in  prefacing  poetry  all  the  may  sometimes  extort  praise,  where 
world  delights  in^  with  libels  on  the  it  gives  little  pleasure.** 
genius  that  produced  it  ?  Here  we  There  is,  we  believe,  some  nncoa* 
have  all  Dr  Johnson's  stupid  slanders  scions  confusion  here  of  CoUins'  read- 
on  Gray,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  ing  and  writing,  his  studies  and  his 
boys  and  virgins  may  step  across  the  compositions;  Johnson  having  huddled 
threshold  into  the  house  of  his  fame,  together  all  he  had  got  to  say  about 
with  contempt  and  scorn  of  all  his  both,  so  that  he  was  speaking  all  the 
poems  except  the  Elegy.  His  estima-  while,  without  knowing  it,  in  one 
tion  of  the  genius  of  dollins  the  poet  breath,  indiscriminately,  of  the  seholar 
is  not  much  nearer  the  truth,  though  and  of  the  poet — of  his  table-talk  and 
he  writes  tenderly  and  admiringly  of  of  the  productions  of  his  genius.  His 
the  character  of  Collins  the  man.  noble  verses --mis- named  an  Ode-^ 
'*  He  had  employed  his  mind  chiefly  '*  On  the  Superstitions  of  the  High- 
on  works  of  fiction  and  subjects  of  lands,**  do  indeed  treat  of  *<  popular 
fancy,  and  by  indulging  some  peculiar  traditions,** — but  not  of  sueh  as  **  the 
habits  of  thought,  was  eminently  de-  mind  is  reconciled  to  only  by  a  pas* 
lighted  with  those  flights  of  imagina-  sive  acquiescence,'*  for  the  imagina- 
tion which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  tion  all  the  world  over,  in  all  time, 
and  to  which  the  mind  is  reconciled  creates  and  dings  to  sueh  beliefs, 
only  by  passive  acquiescence  in  po-  "  Of  giants  and  monsters**  theie  is  not 
pular  traaition.  He  loved  fairies  and  a  syllable  in  the  poetry  of  Cdlins— 
eenif,  giants  and  monsters ;  he  de-  *'  genii**  do,  indeed,  sometimes  glide 
D^hted  to  rove  through  the  meanders  along  the  glimmer  or  the  gloom,  and 
of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  msig^  as  lovely  as  ever  fancy  feigned — nor 
nificence  of  golden  palaces,  to  repose  can  the  delieaoy  of  his  touoh  be  ex* 
hy  the  waterfalls  of  Elysian  gardens,  ceeded  when  he  sings  of  the  Fairies. 
This  was,  however,  the  character  ra-  **  The  meanders  of  enchantment,*' 
tber  of  his  inclination  than  his  genius;  are  words  witluHit  meaning — pretty 
tbe  grandeur  of  wildness,  and  the  as  they  are — *<  to  gase  on  the  mag« 
Boveity  of  extravagance,  were  always  nifieence  of  golden  palaces/*  you 
desired  by  him^  but  were  not  always  must  go  to  the  works  of  some  ether 
attained.  Tet,  as  diligence  is  never  architect — nor  is  there  ^  In  all  Col- 
whoHy  lost,  if  his  efforts  sometimes  lins  one  *'  waterfall  in  an.  Elysian 
caused  harshness  and  obscurity,  they  garden,*'  by  which  the  doctor  eoold 
likewise  produced,  in  happier  moments,  have  sought  repose.  The  <<  oharacter 
sublimity  and  splendour.  This  idea  of  his  inclination  and  his  genius,*' 
which  he  had  formed  of  excellence  led  was  one  and  the  same,  and  no  poet 
Urn  to  oriental  fictions  and  allegorical  oyer  deliyered  himself  up  moro  de* 
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lightedly  to  their  united  inspiration.  And  in  the  line. 

His  oidy  "oriental  fictions"  are  hiB  On.  «  ^here  faint  and  sickly  winds  for  ever 

ental  JSciogueSf  which  were  written  in  ^j^^i  aroand  ** 
early  youth,  and  called  by  himself  his 

"  Irish  Eclogues/*  because  so  little  h®  <*<>««  ^^^  merely  seem  to  describe 

oriental;  though  beautiful,  they  are  the  t^®  ^^^7  desert,  but  brings  it  home 

least  imaginative  of  his  writings,  and  ^o  t^e  senses.     A  cloud  of  obscurity 

hardly  deserve  the  name  of  "  fiction."  sometinaes  rests  on  his  highest  concep- 

His  poetry  is  throughout  embued  with  tions,  arising  from  the  fineness  of  his  as- 

"  sentiment, "   and  conversant  with  sociations,  and  the  daring  sweep  of  hia 

the  passions  —  impersonated  for  the  allusions ;  but  the  shadow  is  transitory, 

most  part,  but  with  wonderful  fell-  and  interferes  very  littie  with  the  light 

city,  and  to  nature  true.    «  Not  defi-  ©^  his  imagery,  or  the  warmth  of  hia 

dentin  fire  "—nor  "unfurnished  with  feelings.  *  •  •  In  his  Ode  to  Fear  he 

knowledge  I"      Read  the  "  Ode   to  ^^^^  at  his  dramatic  ambition,  and  he 

Liberty"— lustrous  in  its  learning—  planned  several  tragedies.     Had  he 

and  you  will  almost  be  disposed  to  "^ed  to  enjoy  and  adorn  existence,  it 

think  the  doctor  a  dolt— which  Hea-  ^s  °o*  ^^7  ^o  conceive  his  sensitive 

ven  forbid— for  he  was  "  The  Sage."  sp^rit  and  harmonious  ear  descending  to 

The  diction  and  tiie  versification  of  mediocrity  in  any  path  of  poetry ;  yet 

Collins  are  exquisite— a  more  musical  ^^  »"ay  be  doubted  if  his  nund  had  not 

ear  and  soul  were  never  given  to  any  ^  passion  for  the  visionary  and  remote 

one  of  the  Muses'  sons  ;  and  the  die-  ^orms  of  imagination  too  strong  and 

tion  of  this  poet  hath  Samuel,  with  exclusive  for  the  general  purposes  of 

curious   infelicity,  characterized   by  ^^    drama.     His   genius    loved    to 

harshness— unsWlful  elaboration— in-  hreathe    rather  in  the  preternatural 

judicious  selection  of  words— and  mo*  and  ideal  element  of  poetry,  than  in 

tion-impeding  clusters  of  consonants !  ^^^  atmosphere  of  imitation,  which  lies 

Collins  being  one  of  "  those  can-  closest  to  real  life ;  and  his  notions  of 

didates  for  fame,"  who  fondly  ima-  poetical  excellence,  whatever  vows  he 

gined  that "  not  to  write  prose  is  cer-  might  address  to  the  Manners,  were  still 

tainly  to  write  poetry  "—and  his  poe-  tending  to  the  vast,  the  undeflnable, 

try  such  as  sometimes  "  to  extort  praise  and  the  abstract.  Certainly,  however, 

when  it  gives  littie  pleasure  "—such  ^e  carried  sensibility  and  tenderness 

praise  as  the  doctor's.  ^^^^  ^®  highest  regions  of  abstracted 

Here,  transcribed  with  a  crow-quill,  thought— his  enthusiasm   spreads    a 

on  "  the  fly-leaf,"  are  a  few  exquisite  glow  even  among  "  the  shadowy  tribes 

sentences  of  Campbell's  on  Collins —  of  nund,"  and  his  allegory  is  as  sensi- 

andweknownotwhichofthetwobethe  W®  to  the  heart  as  it  is  visible  to  the 

more  delightftd  poet.    "  Collins  pub-  fancy. 

lished  his  Oriental  Eclogues  while  at  Thomas  Campbell  loves  the  Ec- 
college,  and  his  lyrical  poetry  at  the  logues.  "  Nothing,"  he  savs,  "  is 
age  of  twenty-six.  Those  works  will  commonplace  in  Collins.  The  pas- 
abide  comparison  with  whatever  Mil«  *oral  eclogue,  which  is  insipid  in  aU 
ton  wrote  under  the  age  of  thirty.  If  other  English  hands,  assumes  in  his  a 
they  have  rather  less  exuberant  wealth  touching  interest,  and  a  picturesque  air 
of  genius,  they  exhibit  more  exquisite  of  novelty.  It  seems  that  he  himself 
touches  of  patiios.  Like  Milton,  he  ultimately  undervalued  these  eclogues, 
leads  us  into  the  haunted  ground  of  as  deficient  in  characteristic  man* 
imagination;  like  him,  he  has  the  ners;  but  surely  no  just  reader  of  them 
rich  economy  of  expression  haloed  witii  cares  any  more  about  this  circumstance 
thought,  which  by  single  or  few  words  ^^^an  about  the  authenticity  of  the 
often  hints  entire  pictures  to  the  im&.  ^  Tale  of  Troy.' "  This  is,  perhaps, 
gination.  In  what  short  and  simple  rather  too  bold — ^yet  the  "  want  of 
terms,  for  instancci  does  he  open  a  wide  characteristic  manners"  may  be  com- 
and  majestic  landscape  to  the  mind,  pensated  by  truth  of  nature — all  over 
such  as  we  might  view  from  Ben-  the  world  the  same  in  its  chief  senti- 
lomond  or  Snowdon,  when  he  speaks  ments  and  passions — and  the  poetry 
of  the  hut,  ^at  gives  us  these,  without  any  vio* 

lation  of  "  characteristic  manners/* 

"  That  firom  some  mountain's  aide  will  not  fail  to  please,  wherever  the 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods ! "  scene  may  be  laid,  provided  only  the 
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imagery  be  coloured  by  tbe  clime>  and  is  a  true  Oriental  Eclogne — ^we  feel 

we  are  made  to  feel  that  its  inhabi-  that  the  time  is  mid-day — and  the  scene 

tants  do  not  speak  like  aliens.  There-  the  desert. 
fore,  ''Hassan^  or  the  Camel-Driver,** 

**  in  silent  horror  o'er  the  honndleas  waste 
The  driver  Hassan  with  his  camels  pass*d : 
One  cruise  of  water  on  his  back  he  bore. 
And  Us  light  scrip  contain'd  a  scanty  store : 
A  fiui  of  painted  feathers  in  his  hand. 
To  guard  his  shaded  lace  from  scorching  sand. 
The  sultry  Smi  had  gain'd  the  middle  sky. 
And  not  a  tree,  and  not  an  herb  was  nigh ; 
The  beasts,  with  pain,  their  dusty  way  pursue, 
SbriU  roar*d  the  winds,  and  dreary  was  the  view ! 
With  desperate  sorrow  wild,  th'  aflTrighted  man 
Thrice  sigh*d,  thrice  struck  his  breast,  and  thus  began : 
"  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schirai*  walls  I  bent  my  way ! 
"  Ah !  little  thought  I  of  the  blasting  wind. 
The  thirst,  or  pinching  hunger,  that  I  find  ! 
Bethink  thee,  Hassan,  where  shall  thirst  assuage. 
When  fails  this  cruise,  his  unrelenting  rage  ? 
Soon  shall  this  scrip  its  precious  load  resign ; 
Then  what  but  tears  and  hunger  shall  be  thine  ? 
*  **  Ye  mute  companions  of  my  toils,  that  bear 

In  all  my  griefs  a  more  than  equal  share ! 
Here,  where  no  springs  in  murmurs  break  away. 
Or  mosB-crown'd  fountains  mitigate  the  day. 
In  Tain  ye  hope  the  green  delights  to  know. 
Which  plains  more  blest,  or  verdant  vales  bestow : 
Here  rocks  alone,  and  tasteless  sands  are  found. 
And  faint  and  sickly  winds  for  ever  howl  around. — 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
When  first  from  Schiras*  walls  1  bent  my  way  1  ** 

Tme,  they  are  mere  boyish  productions — ^bnt  the  boyhood  of  genius  is 
haunted  by  images  of  beauty,  and  there  are  many  such  in  these  ecologues. 

"  Come  thou,  whose  thoughts  as  limpid  springs  are  dear. 

To  lead  the  train,  sweet  Modesty  appear  : 

Here  make  thy  court  amidst  the  rural  scene. 

And  shepherd  girls  shall  own  thee  for  the  Queen. 

With  thee  be  Chastity,  of  all  afraid, 

Distrusting  all,  a  wise  suspicious  maid  ; 

But  man  the  most :  not  more  the  mountain  doe 

Holds  the  swift  falcon  for  her  deadly  foe. 

Cold  is  her  breast,  like  fiowers  that  drink  the  dew ; 

A  silken  veil  conceals  her  from  the  view. 

No  wild  desires  amidst  thy  train  be  known. 

But  Faith,  whose  heart  is  fix*d  on  one  alone  ; 

Desponding  Weakness,  with  her  downcast  eyes. 

And  friendly  pity,  full  of  tender  sighs : 

And  Love,  the  last :  by  these  your  hearts  approve. 

These  are  the  virtues  Uiat  must  lead  to  love.'* 

Collins,  in  riper  age^  would  not  have  written  these  lines — ^but  is  it  not  well 
that  they  are  written  ?  And  are  they  not  redolent  of  the  yirtue  and  happiness 
of  a  golden  age  ?     And  where  is  a  lovelier  line  than 

"  Their  eyes  blue  languish  and  their  golden  hair  ?  *' 

A  aiore  picturesque  line  than 

**  Vo  more  the  shepherd's  whitening  tents  appear  ?" 

A  more  appalling  image  than 

**  What  if  the  lion  in  his  rage  I  meet : 
Oft  in  the  dust  I  view  his  printed  feet  ?' 
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A  more  poetlod  picture  of  fatigue  and  despair  than 

*'  Oh  1  sUy  thee,  Agib,  for  my  feet  deny, 
No  longer  friendly 'to  my  life,  to  0y. 
Friend  of  my  heart  I  oh  1  turn  thee  and  ranrey, 
Trace  our  long  flight  through  all  its  length  of  way  I 
And  first  review  that  long-extended  plain 
And  yon  wide  groves,  already  past  with  pain  1 
Yon  rugged  cliff,  whose  dangerous  path  we  triad  1 
And  last,  this  lofty  mountain's  weary  side  I  " 


[Jan. 


Samuel  saith  that  the  poet*8  <'  lines 
are  commouly  of  slow  motion,  clogged 
and  impeded  with  clusters  of  cooso- 
naots.** — Sometimes  they  are  of  slow 
motion,  and  then  may  be  applied  to 
them  Dugald  Stewart's  fine  remark 
on  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  Gray, 
"  I  cannot  help  remarking  further^ 
the  effect  of  the  solemn  flow  of  the 
▼erse  in  this  exquisite  stanza^  in  re- 
tarding the  pronunciation  of  the 
reader,  so  as  to  arrest  his  attention  to 
every  successive  picture,  till  it  has 
time  to  produce  its  proper  impression. 
More  of  the  charm  of  poetical  rythm 


arises  from  this  circumstance  than  is 
Commonly  imagined.**  The  great 
Moral  Philosopher  was  a  beautiful 
reader  of  poetry—especially  of  what 
was  rich,  solemn,  or  stately  ;  but  there 
are  far  deeper  reasons  for  all  the  va- 
rieties of  versification,  in  the  fitness 
and  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense,  and 
of  the  measures  of  words  to  the  moods 
of  passion.  Samuel  likewise  saith, 
that  Collins  **  puts  his  words  out  of 
the  common  order,  seeming  to  think 
that  not  to  write  prose  is  to  write  poe- 
try."   Never. 


'*  But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  ftir, 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whisper'd  promis'd  pleasnra, 

And  bade  the  lovely  seenes  at  distanee  liall ! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong. 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 
She  call'd  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song  | 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  ahe  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  dose. 
And  Hope  enchanted  smil'd,  and  wav'd  her  golden  hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung — but  with  a  frown. 

Revenge  impatient  rose, 
He  threw  his  blood-stain*d  sword  In  thunder  dowtt, 
And,  with  a  withering  look. 
The  war-denounoing  trumpet  took. 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne*er  prophetio  sound  so  fhU  of  woe. 
And  ever  and  anon  he  b^ 
The  doubling  drum  with  ftirious  heat  | 
And  though  sometimes,  eaeh  dreary  pause  bet#eee, 
Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 
Her  soul"Bubduing  voice  applied. 
Yet  BtiU  he  kept  his  wild  nnalter'd  mien, 
While  each  strainM  baU  of  sight  seemed  burstiog  fr«tt  Ml  kelkd. 

"  Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  nottght  were  fizM, 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressfel  state, 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mii*d, 

And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  call'd  on  Bate* 

"  With  eyes  uprais'd,  as  one  insplr'd. 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retir'd, 

And  from  hv  wild  sequesterM  seat. 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet* 

Pour'd  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensivo  soul : 

And  dashing  soil  from  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnels  joln'd  the  sotnd  l 
Through  glades  and  gloosM  tha  ttlaf  led  meiaura  stole. 
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Or  o*er  some  haunted  streams  with  fond  delayi 
Round  an  holy  cakn  diffasing, 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing, 

In  hoUow  munnurs  died  away." 


i»5 


What  music  I 

Take  any  tingle  Yene  or  sentence 
of  exquisite  construction,  where  the 
place  of  ererj  word  doubles  its  beautj. 
There  is  no  explanation  can  be  ima- 
g:ined  of  the  effect  of  such  construc- 
tion on  the  Mind,  except  that  in  the 
moment  in  which  it  passes  upon  every 
successive  word«  it  has  the  recollection 
present  to  it  of  every  word  it  has  pass- 
ed, with  some  doubtful  vet  vigilant  ex- 
pectation of  that  which  is  to  follow. 
It  bears  along  with  it>in  short,  through^ 
out,  the  complex  impression  of  all 
which  it  has  passed  over,  till  it  reaches 
the  close ;  and  in  that  beautiful,  ex- 
pressivOf  and  perfect  close,  feels  the 
instantaneous  completion  of  that  com- 
plex impression,  which  it  had  borne 
with  it  incomplete  till  that  moment. 
Il  is  difficult  to  U8»  indeed,  to  watch 
these  processes,  but  there  are  abun- 
dant cases  in  which  it  is  not  difficult 
to  demonstrate  that  they  must  have 
taken  place. 

When  such  a  passsge  is  learnt  by 
heart,  it  is  evident  to  ourselves  that 
it  is  not  the  mere  sequence  of  sounds 
that  fixes  itself  by  reiterated  impres- 
sion in  the  memory;  but  the  Mind, 
hovering,  as  it  were,  at  once  over  the 
whole  line,  and  over  the  succession  of 
lines,  imprints  that  as  one  in  the  me- 
mory which  it  has  conceived  as  one, 
though  heard  in  many  successive  im- 
pressions of  sense  ;  and  even  the  mis- 
placing of  a  word,  or  the  substitution 
of  a  wrong  one,  where  the  verse  would 
bear  it,  is  often  detected,  not  by  the 
derangement  or  falsification  of  the  se- 
quences of  sound,  but  by  the  impaired 
beauty  of  the  whole.  This  may  be 
observed  most  easily  by  every  one  in 
respect  of  the  more  beautiful  and  af- 
fecting poetry  of  his  own  language. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
chief  effect  of  versification  depends 
upon  this  power  of  the  mind  to  re- 
member minutely  and  to  expect  ex- 
actly as  it  passes  on.  Every  one  who 
is  at  all  sensible  to  this  kind  of  har- 
mony will  be  aware  how  his  ear  expects 
the  close  of  the  verse.  He  will  be 
aware  how  in  any  majestic  strain  he 
feels  that  it  bears  him  on,  he  feels  that 
it  drawi  to  its  dose.  Many  of  the 
remarkable  effects  of  unusual  versifica- 


tiotti  in  poets  who  are  greatest  maitdrs 
of  their  art,  may  be  explained  by  the 
interruption  that  is  given  to  the  ordi- 
nary expectation  of  tiie  mind  listening 
to  the  stream  of  sound  ;  natty  by  the 
exceeding  of  that  expectation  with  the 
riches  of  an  inexhaustible  harmony. 
And  as  an  observation  of  a  minuter 
kind,  we  may  remark,  that  in  this 
harmony  in  the  sound  of  verse,  the 
mind  evidendy  notes  the  minutest 
transitions  of  sound  as  it  goes  on ;  the 
richness  and  numerousness  of  the  har- 
mony depending  entirely  on  the  con- 
stant instantaneous  comparison  of  each 
successive  syliahle  of  sound,  with  those 
which  have  preceded  it — showing  de- 
monstrably that  the  mind  bears  fdong 
with  it,  in  the  midst  of  present  impres- 
sion, a  constant  conception  of  impres- 
sions immediately  past. 

Who  but  Goliiiis  woidd  haye  writ- 
ten the 

ODE  TO  SIMPLICITt  ? 

''  O  thou,  by  Nature  taught, 
To  breathe  her  genuine  thotighti 
In  numhers  warmly  pure,   and  sweetly 
strong: 
Who  first  on  mountains  wild. 
In  Fancy,  loveliest  child, 
Thy  babe  and  Pleasure's,  nurs'd  the  l^owets 
of  song  1 

*^  Thou,  who  with  hermit  heart. 
Disdain 'st  the  wealth  of  art, 
And  gauds,  and  pageant  weeds,  Snd  traU« 
ingpall; 
fiut  com*st  a  decent  maid, 
In  attic  robe  arrayed, 
O  chaste,  nnboastful  nymph,   to  thee  I 
call! 

«  By  all  the  honied  store 

On  Hybla's  tbymy  shore. 
By  all  her  Uooms,  and  mingled  moriBurs 
dear. 

By  her  whose  loTe-lom  woe. 

In  eTening  musings  slow. 
Soothed  sweetly  sad  Electra's  poet's  ear ; 

"  By  old  Cephisus  deep, 

Who  spread  his  wavy  sweep, 
In  warbled  wanderings  roimd  thy  green 
retreat, 

On  whose  enamelled  side, 

When  My  Flreedm  died^ 
No  equal  haunt  allured  thy  ftttore  feet. 
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*'  O  Bbter  meek  of  Truth, 

To  my  admiriug  youth 
Thy  sober  aid  and  native  charms  infuse  ! 

The  flowers  that  sweatest  breathe, 

Though  Beauty  cuU'd  the  wreath, 
Still  ask  thy  hand  to  range  their  ordered 
hues. 

*'  While  Rome  could  none  esteem. 
But  virtue's  patriot  theme. 
You  loved  her  hills,  and  led  her  laureate 
band ; 
But  staid  to  sing  alone 
To  one  distinguish'd  throne. 
And  turned  thy  face,  and  fled  her  altered 
land. 

••  No  more,  in  hall  or  bower, 
The  passions  own  thy  power. 
Love,  only  Love,  her  forceless  numbers 
mean : 
For  thou  hast  left  her  shrine, 
Nor  olive  more,  nor  vine. 
Shall  gain  thy  feet  to  bless  the  servile 
scene. 

*<  Though  Taste,  though  Genius  bless 
To  some  divine  excess. 
Faint 's  the  cold  work  till  thon  inspire  the 
whole ; 
What  each,  what  all  supply. 
May  court,  may  charm  our  eye. 
Thou,  only  thou,  canst  raise  the  meeting 
soul! 

*'  Of  these  let  others  ask. 

To  aid  some  mighty  task, 
I  only  seek  to  find  thy  temperate  vale : 

Where  oft  my  reed  might  sound 

To  maids  and  shepherds  round, 
And  all  thy  sons,  O  nature,  learn  my  tale.** 

O  Winter — Spring — Autumn  — 
Summer — ye  Seasons  all — weep  for 
your  Druid — now  and  ever  for  your 
Druid  weep  I 

ODX  ON  TBX  DBATH  OF  MR  THOMSON. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave : 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise. 

To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave. 

"  In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid, 

That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds. 
May  love  through    life  the  soothing 
shade. 

"  Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here. 
And,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell, 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  Pity*k  ear 
To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 


*'  Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
When  Jhames  in  summer  wreathes  is 
drest. 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest  I 

"  And  oft  as  Ease  and  Health  retire 
To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep. 

The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire. 
And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

"  But  thou  who  own*st  that  earthly  bed, 
Ah  I  what  will  every  dirge  avail  ? 

Or  tears  which  Love  and  Pity  shed. 
That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail ! 

"  Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 
Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering 
near? 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  Fancy  die. 
And  joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

*'  But  thou,   lorn  stream,  whose  sullen 
tide 

No  sedge-crown'd  sisters  now  attend, 
Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side 

Whose  cold  turf  ]hides  the  buried  friend ! 

'<  And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fade. 

Dun  night  has  veil'd  the  solemn  view ! 

Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade. 
Meek  Nature's  child,  again  adieu ! 

"  The  genial  meads  assign'd  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom ! 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd-girls  shall  dress 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

**  Long,  long,  thy  stone,  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes, 

*  O  vales,  and  wild  woods,'  shall  he  say, 
*  In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies  I  *  ** 

Thomas  Brown  was  not  so  good  a 
critic  as  Du^ald  Stewart.    He  says — 

"  The  different  degrees  of  plea- 
sure received  from  comparisons,  as 
they  appear  to  harmonize  more  or  less 
with  the  natural  influence  of  the  prin- 
cipal suggestion  in  spontaneous  trains 
of  thought,  is  finely  shown  in  what  has 
always  appeared  to  me  a  very  striking 
imperfection  in  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar stanzas  of  Gray's  very  popular 
Elegy,  I  quote>  also,  the  two  preced  * 
ing  stanzas : — 

'  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial 

fire: 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 

swayed. 
Or  waked  to  extacy  the  living  lyre. 
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'  But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  timo,  did  ne*er 

unroll; 
Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

'  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  darkunfathom*d  caves  of  ocean  bear : 
FUl  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  un- 
seen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desart  air.' 

The  two  Bimilies  in  this  stanza  cer- 
tainly produce  very  different  degrees 
of  poetical  delight.  That  which  is 
borrowed  from  the  rose  blooming  in 
solitude  pleases  in  a  yery  high  degree, 
both  as  it  contains  a  just>  beautiful 
similitude ;  and  still  more,  as  the  simi- 
litude is  one  of  the  most  likely  to  have 
arisen  to  a  poetic  mind  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. But  the  simile  in  the  two  first 
lines  of  the  stanza,  though  it  may,  per- 
haps, plulosophically,  be  as  just,  has 
no  other  charm,  and  strikes  us  imme- 
diately as  not  the  natural  suggestion 
of  such  a  moment  and  such  a  scene. 
To  a  person  moralizing  amid  the  simple 
tombs  of  a  yillage  churchyard,  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  object  that  would  not 
sooner  have  occurred  than  this  piece 
of  minute  jewellery — a  gem  of  purest 
ray  serene,  in  the  unfathomed  caves  of 
ocean.** 

In  the  first  place,  we  object  decidedly 
to  the  expression  ''this  piece  of  minute 
jewellery : " 

"  Fnll  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene," 

is  a  line  which,  whether  aptly  introdu- 
ced or  not  into  this  description,  is  unex- 
ceptionable in  itself— there  is  nothing, 
minute  in  it — but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  line  conveying  a  very  splendid  and 
gorgeous  image.  But,  passing  from 
that,  why  does  this  image  strike  us  in 
a  moment  as  one  not  belonging  to  the 
moment  and  the  scene?  If  it  were 
taken  by  itself,  perhaps  it  might  so  strike 
us ;  though  we  see  no  reason  why  a 
churchyard,  however  rural  or  simple, 
being  a  place  of  graves,  might  not  sug- 
gest any  idea  whatever,  let  its  wild- 
ness,  depth,  or  vastness  be  what  it  may. 
But  we  opine  that  if  the  whole  pervading 
and  progressive  spirit  of  the  stanzas  be 
considered,  they  will  be  felt  to  contain 
no  imperfection,  but  finely  to  exemp- 
lify how  emotions  and  passions  of  the 
mind  connect  ideas  mncn  more  power- 
folly  than  mere  conceptions  or  ideas 


ever  can — as  is  cl;>e where  properly  re- 
marked by  Dr  Brown.  The  mind  of  the 
poet  is  here  possessed  with  one  great 
and  sublime,  though  melancholy  and 
mournful  thought-^the  earthly  extinc- 
tion of  virtue,  power,  and  genius  which 
fate  had  hindered  from  acquiring  their 
glory  on  earth.  Now,  this  is  a  thought 
which  is  worthy  and  capable  of  filling 
the  whole  mind.  Nor  can  there  be 
imagined  any  image  or  conception, 
however  great,  which  would  be  uncon- 
genial with  it.  The  humble  character 
of  the  village  churchyard  b  for  awhile 
forgotten,  or  remembered  only  so 
faintly  as  to  be  a  kind  of  dim  accom- 
paniment to  the  scene  of  the  poet*s 
excited  imagination;  and  no  image 
from  the  external  world  could  be  out 
of  place,  however  splendid  or  august. 
The  critics  of  the  day  accused  Gray 
of  borrowing  the  idea  of  his  £iegy 
from  CoUins's  Evening!  Oh  dear! 
And  they  found  fault  with  Gollins's 
Evening  for  being  in  blank  verse. 
Alas ! — So  perfect  is  its  music  that  the 
ear  never  misses  the  rhyme — the  soul 
forgets  that  there  is  such  an  artifice  as 
rhyme ;  and  the  imagination  is  so  gra- 
dually filled  to  overflowing,  that  it  &els 
but  thinks  not  of  the  beauty  of  the  me- 
dium through  which  its  visions  arise— 
the  lucid  and  transparent  veil  of  in- 
spired words. 


Onx  TO  XYKKIVO. 

*'  If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song. 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  mo- 
dest ear,   * 
Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 
Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

"  O  nymph  reserv*d,  while  now  the  bright- 

hair*d  Sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy 
skirts, 
With  brede  ethereal  wove, 
O'erhang  his  wavy  bed : 

*'  Now  air  is  hush'd,    save   where  the 

weak-ey'd  bat. 
With  short  shrill  skriek  flits  by  on  leathern 
wing, 
Or  where  the  beetle  winds 
His  small  but  sullen  horn, 

'<*As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in   heedless 
hum: 
Now  teach  me,  maid  compos'd. 
To  breathe  some  soften'd  strain, 
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*'  Whose  numben,  itealbg  through  thy  ^*  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on 

dark'ning  vale,  the  sight, 

May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit,  And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail  Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning 

Thy  genial  lov'd  return  I  flight, 

«  r.        V.      *u   r  1^.       *        .  .       u  ^^  '^'^^'''y  tinkUngs  lull  the  distant  folds, 

"  For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows  . 

His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp  .c  ^^^    ^^^^  ^^^      ^^^^^    ivy-mantled 

The  fragrant  Hours,  and  elves  tower 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day.  The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  com- 

plain 

"  And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret 

brows  with  sedge,  bower 

And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and  love-  Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign." 

Iier  still,  '       " 

The  pensive  Pleasures  sweet,  l^^j   Brougham-- that  universal 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car.  genius-does   not  approve  of  these 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  stanzas- and   criticises  them  in   his 

Bcene  Inaugural  Discourse.      He  has  been 

Or  find  some  ruin  »midst  its  dreary  dells,  ^^^^'^  commending  the  great  Greek 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod  orators  for  their  "  abstment  use  of  their 

By  thy  religious  gleams.  prodigious  faculties  of  expression.    A 

,  single  phrase— sometimes  a  word — and 

"  Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  *j*o  ^pr^  ^  done— the  desired  iropres- 

rain,  8ion  is  made,  as  it  were,  with  one 

Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut,  stroke,  there  being  nothing  superflu- 

That  from  the  mountain's  side  ous  interposed  to  weaken  the  blow,  or 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods,  break  its  fall."     And  after  some  strik- 
ing illustrations,  he  goes  on  to  praise 

"  And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-dlscover*d  "  the  great  poet   of  Modern   Italy, 

^V^re»>  Dante,  for  having  approached  in  this 

And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  quality  nearest  to  the  ancients.     In 

Thl^'Ltl  fl„.««  ^«-  ^''  finest  passages  you  rarely  find  au 

Thy  dewy  lingers  draw  epithet ;  hardly  ever  more,  than  one. 

The  gradual  dusky  veil  ^nd  never  two  eflforts  to  embody  one 

oft  he  wont. 


While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  a.  '^Z' '  ll  tt  ^"''*\  ^l  ^'.^l  '^T'^u  if' 

oft  he  wont  P^^*    "  *"*  ""^^®  ^^^^^  ^y  ^***c^  ^« 

And  bathe  thy  b;eathing  tresses,  meekest  ^rin'tV^^K'^"'^^"*  ^''  ""l  i  '  r '"^ 

Eve  I  personage  to  the  expression  of  the  lion 

While  'summer  loves  to  sport  slowly  laying  him  down.     It  is  re- 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light :  markable  that  Tasso  copies  the  verse 

entire,  but  he  destroys  its  whole  effect 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  ]£p  with  ^y  ^^^}^g  up  the  majestic  idea,  adding 

leaves,  this  line,  '  Girando  gli  occbi  e  non 

Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  movendo  il  passo.'     A  better  illustra- 

air,  Hon  could  not  easily  be  found  of  the 

Affrightsthy  shrinking  train,  difference  between  the  ancient   and 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes.  medern  style.     Another  is  furnished 

by  a  later  imitator  of  the  same  great 

"  So  long,  regardful  of  thy  qviet  rule,  master.    .1  know  no  passage  of  the 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Divina  Cqmedia  more  excursive  than 

^®**^®»  the  description  of  evening  in  the  Pur- 

Thy  gentlest  influent  own,  gatario  ;  yet  the  poet  is  content  with 

And  love  thy  favourite  name  I  somewhat  enlarging  on  a  single  thought 

n         *  1    ^    ^  *!.•   av    -J       i.v.  — the  tender  recollections  which  that 

Gray  stole  from  this  the  idea  of  his  hour  of  meditation  gives  the  traveller 

^^y '  at  the  fall  of  the  first  night  he  is  to 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  ^ay,  P^^^  away  from  home— when  be  bears 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea,  the  distant  knell  of  the  expiring  day. 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  Gray  adepts  the  idea  of  the  knell  in 

way,  nearly  the  words  of  the  original,  and 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkiMss  sod  to  adjis  eight  other  circumstances  to  it> 

*"«•  presenting  a  kind  of  ground-plan,  or. 
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at  least,  a  catalo^e,  an  accnrate  enu- 
meration (like  a  natural  historian's)  of 
every  one  particular  belonging  to 
nightfallf  so  as  wholly  to  exhaust  the 
subjecty  and  leave  nothing  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  reader.  Dante*8  six 
TerseSf  too^  have  but  one  epithet*  dolci, 
applied  to  amici,  Graj  has  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  some  of  them  mere  repe- 
titions of  the  same  idea  which  the  verb 
or  the  substantive  conveys,  as  drowsy 
tinkling  lulls — the  moping  owl  com* 
plains — the  ploughman  p/o^« his  weary 
way.  Surely,  when  we  contrast  the 
simple  and  commanding  majesty  of 
the  ancient  writers  with  tbe  super- 
abundance and  diffusion  of  tbe  exhaus- 
tive method,  we  may  be  tempted  to 
feel  that  there  lurks  some  alloy  of  bit- 
terness in  the  excess  of  sweets." 

Dante*s  image  of  the  lion  is  worthy 
of  all  Brougham*B  admiration.  But 
we  beg  to  tell  his  Lordship  that  he 
"  destroys  its  whole  effect,"  more  in- 
excusably than  Tasso.  Dante  says 
nothing  of  "  the  expression  of  the  lion 
slowly  laying  him  down."  "  Expres- 
sion" is  verily  a  pauper  version  of 
''a  gnisa;"  and  <* slowly  laying  him 
down,"  is  a  pompous  paraphrase  of 
"  si  posa.'*  It  is  as  bad,  in  another 
way,  as  Tasso*s  "  non  movendo  il 
passo.*'  But  how  could  his  Lordship 
nave  blinded  himself  to  the  essential 
difference  between  Dante's  and  Gray*s 
condition,  aim,  object,  and  feeling, 
when  composing  each  his  celebrated 
and  immortal  lines?  A  few  words 
did  the  business,  and  Dante  had  other 
fish  to  fry.  Gray  had  his  time  at  his 
own  disposal — ^he  hurried  no  man*s 
cattle — and  the  evening  being  calm  he 
enjoyed  it.  'Twas  a  pity  he  mentioned 


the  curfew  at  all — ^for  there  was  none 

and  had  there  been,  it  would  not  have 
tolled  till  honest  people  had  supped 
and  undressed  for  bed.  But  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  borrowing 
an  image  from  the  great  Florentine 
whom  he  reverenced ;  and,  after  all, 
faulty  as  it  is,  that  opening  line  has  an 
imposing  effect  on  the  imagination, 
which,  when  taken  by  surprise,  be- 
lieves any  thing  that  is  solemn,  un- 
questioning of  the  truth.  Let  that 
pass,  and  all  that  follows  is  as  good  as 
can  be— both  in  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression. So  far  from  natural,  in  his 
placid  mood,  would  it  have  been  to  de- 
scribe the  coming  on  of  the  evening 
by  some  single  stroke  or  touch,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  picture  is  felt  to  lie 
in  the  completeness  gradually  effected 
by  the  natural  succession  of  images^- 
each  with  its  characteristic  epithet — 
which  were  you  to  delete,  the  charm 
would  be  broken  and  the  vision  gone. 
It  is  not  true  that  some  of  the  epithets 
—which  his  Lordship  has  counted 
and  found  to  be  fourteen — are  mere 
"  repetitions  of  the  same  idea  which 
the  verb  or  substantive  conveys;" 
they  all  intensify  the  feelings  accom- 
panying the  ideas ;  they  all  deepen 
the  repose,  not  excepting  the  moping 
owl,  whose  complaint  to  the  new- 
risen  moon — for  we  add  an  epithet  to 
the  long  dozen — surely  disturbs  it  not 
— her  fine  ear  open  to  every  footfall — 
even  the  poet's — though  ho  enters  the 
churchyard  almost  as  noiselessly  as  a 
ghost. 

Here  is  the  famous  opening  of  the 
Eighth  Canto  of  the  Purgalorio,  with 
three  translations : — 


**  Era  gii  V  ora  che  volge  1  disio 
A'Daviganti,  e  'ntenerisce  11  cuore 
Lo  di  ch'  ban  detto  a  dolci  amicl  a  Dio ; 

B  che  lo  Duovo  peregrin  d*amore 
Punge,  se  ode  tqullla  di  lontaoo, 
Che  paia  1  giorno  piaoger  che  si  maore.' 


WRIGHT. 

"  It  was  the  hour  that  wakes  regret  anew 
In  men  at  sea,  and  melts  the  heart  to  tears, 
The  day  whereon  they  bade  sweet  friends  adieu ;— . 

And  thrills  the  youthful  pilgrim  on  his  way 
With  thoughts  of  love,  if  from  afar  he  hears 
The  vesper  bell,  that  mourns  the  dying  day.' 


» 


BTRON. 

<*  Soft  kour  I  wMeh  wakes  tbe  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  these  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  flnt  day 
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When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 

Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way, 
As  the  far  hell  of  vesper  makes  him  start. 

Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  return." 

UEBIVALE. 

*'  'Twas  now  the  hour  when  fond  desire  renews 

To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  pathless  tnajn^ 
Raising  unbidden  tears,  the  Ust  adieus 

Of  tender  friends,  whom  fancy  shapes  again ; 
When  the  late-parted  pilgrim  Chrills  with  thought 

Of  hia  loved  home,  if  o*er  the  distant  plain 
Perchance  his  ears  the  village  chimes  have  caught. 

Seeming  to  mourn  the  close  of  dying  day.*' 

Here  is  the  noblest  Ode  in  our  language. 


[Jan. 


ODE  TO  LIBERTT. 
STROrHK. 

"  Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife, 
And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life, 
The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spread- 
ing> 
Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue. 
At  once  the  breath  •  of  fear  and  virtue 
shedding. 
Applauding    Freedom   lov*d   of  old  to 
view? 
What  new  Alceus,  fancy-blest, 
Shall  sing  the  sword,  in  myrtles  drest. 
At  Wisdom's  shrine  a  while  its  flame  con- 
cealing, 
(What  place  so  fit  to  seal  a  deed  re- 
nown'd?) 
Till  she  her  brightest  lightnings  round 
revealing. 
It  leap'd  in  glory  forth,   and   dealt  her 
prompted  wound ! 
O  goddess,  in  that  feeling  hour, 
When  most  its  sounds  would  court  thy 
ears, 
Let  not  my  shell's  misguided  power 
E'er  draw  thy  sad,  thy  mindful  t«an. 
No,  Freedom,  no,  I  will  not  tell. 
How  Rome,  before  thy  face. 
With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant-statue,  fell, 
Push'd  by  a  wild  and  artless  race. 
From  off  its  wide  ambitious  base, 
When   Time  his  northern  sons  of  spoil 
awoke. 
And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength 

and  grace 
With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke. 
And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand 
fragments  broke. 


c< 


KPODK. 

Yet,  e'en  where'er  the  least  appear 'd 
Th'  admunng  world  thy  hand  rever'd  ; 
Still,  'midst  the  scatter'd  states  around. 
Some  remnants  of   her  strength    were 

found ; 
They  saw,  by  what  eseap'd  the  storm. 
How  wondroQs  rose  her  perfect  fonn ; 


How  in  the  great,  the  labour'd  whole, 
Each  mighty  master  pour'd  his  soul ; 
For  sunny  Florence,  seat  of  Art, 
Beneath  her  vines  preserv'd  a  part. 
Till  they,  whom  Science  lov*d  to  name, 
(Oh,  who  could  fear  it!)  quench'd  her 

flame.^ 
And,  lo,  an  humbler  relic  laid 
In  jealous  Pisa's  olive  shade ! 
See  small  Marino  joins  the  theme. 
Though  least,  not  last  in  thy  esteem  ; 
Strike,  louder  strike  th*  ennobling  strings 
To  those,  whose  merchants'   sons  were 

kings; 
To  him,  who,  deck'd  with  pearly  pride. 
In  Adria  weds  his  green-hair'd  bride  : 
Hail,  port  of  glory,  wealth,  and  pleasure. 
Ne'er  let  me  change  this  Lydian  measure : 
Nor  e'er  her  former  pride  relate 
To  sad  Liguria's  bleeding  state. 
Ah,  no  I  more  pleas'd  thy  hannto  I  seek. 
On  wild  Helvetia's  mountain  bleak  : 
(Where,  when  the  favoured  of  thy  choice. 
The  daring  archer  heard  thy  voice  ; 
Forth  from  his  eyrie  rous'd  in  dread, 
The  ravening  eagle  northward  fled.) 
Or  dwell  in  willow'd  meads  more  near. 
With  those  to  whom  thy  stork  is  dear: 
Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruis'd. 
Whose  crown  a  British  queen  refus'd  ! 
The  magic  works,  thou  feel'st  the  strains. 
The  holier  name  alone  remains ; 
One  perfect  spell  shall  then  avaU, 
HaO,  nymph,  ador'd  by  BriUin,  hail ! 


C( 


ANTISTROPBX. 

Beyond  the  measure  vast  of  thought. 
The  works,  the  wizard  Time  has  wrought ! 

The  Gaul,  'tis  held  of  antique  story. 
Saw  Britain  link'd  to  his  now  adverse 
strand, 

No  sea  between,  nor  cliff  sublime  and 
hoary. 

He  pass'd  with  unwet  feet  through  all  our 
land. 
To  the  Mown  Baltic  then,  they  say. 
The  wild  waves  found  another  way. 
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Where  Orcu  howl,  hU  wolfish  mounUioa 
roQsding ; 
TQl  all  the  banded  weat  at  once  *gan 
lise, 
A  wide  wild  slonn  e'en  Nature's  self  con- 
founding, 
Withering  her  giant  sons  with  strange  un- 
couth surprise. 
This  pillared  earth  so  firm  and  wide. 
By  winds  and  inward  labours  torn. 
In  thunders  dread  was  puth'd  aaide, 
And  down  the  shouldering  billows 
borne. 
And  see,  like  gems,  her  laughing  train, 

The  little  isles  on  every  side, 
Mona,  once  hid  from  those  who  search  the 
main, 
Where  thousand  elfin  shapes  abide, 
And  Wight,   who  checks  the  westering 
tide. 
For  thee  consenting  Heaven  has  each 
hestow'd, 
A  fair  attendant  on  her  sovereign  pride  : 

To  thee  this  blest  divorce  she  ow'd. 
For  thou  hast  made  her  vales  thy  lov'd, 
thy  last  abode  I 


There  on  the  walls  the  patriot's  sight 
May  ever  hang  with  fresh  delight. 
And,  'grav'd  with  some  prophetic  rage, 
Read  Albion's  fame  through  every  age. 
"  Ye  forms  divine,  ye  laureate  band. 
That  near  her  inmost  altar  stand ! 
Now  soothe  her,  to  her  blissful  train 
Blithe  Concord's  social  form  to  gain  : 
Concord,  whose  myrtle  wand  can  steep 
E'en  Anger's  blood-shoot  eyes  in  sleep  ! 
Before  whose  breathing  bosom's  balm. 
Rage  drops  his  steel,  and  storms  grow 

calm ; 
Her  let  our  sires  and  matrons  hoar 
Welcome  to  Britain's  ravag'd  shore. 
Our  youths,  enamoured  of  the  fair. 
Play  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair. 
Till,  in  one  loud  applauding  sound, 
The  nations  shout  to  her  around, 
*  O,  how  supremely  art  thou  blest, 
Thou,  lady,  thou  shalt  rule  the  West ! 


f  »f 


sscoND  Kpona. 


*'  Then  too,  tis  said,  an  hoary  pile, 
'Ifidst  the  green  navel  of  our  isle, 
Tliy  shrine  in  some  religious  wood, 
O  soul  enforcing  goddess,  stood  ! 
There  oft  the  painted  native's  feet 
Were  wont  thy  form  celestial  meet : 
Though  now  with  hopeless  toil  we  trace 
Time's  backward  rolls,  to  find  its  place ; 
Whether  the  fiery-tressed  Dane, 
Or  Roman's  self-o'erturn'd  the  fane. 
Or  in  what  heaven-left  age  it  fell, 
'Twere  hard  for  modem  song  to  tell. 
Yet,  still,  if  truth  those  beams  infuse, 
Which  guide  at  once,  and  charm  the  Muse, 
Beyond  yon  braided  clouds  that  lie, 
Paving  the  light  embroider*d  sky ; 
Amidst  the  bright  pavilion'd  plains. 
The  beauteous  model  still  remains, 
There  happier  than  in  islands  blest. 
Or  bowers  by  Spring  or  Hebe  drest. 
The  chiefs  who  fill  our  Albion's  story. 
In  warlike  weeds,  retir'd  in  glory. 
Hear  their  consorted  Druids  sing 
Their  triumphs  to  th'  immortal  string. 

"  How  may  the  poet  now  unfold. 
What  never  tongue  or  numbers  told  ? 
How  learn  delighted,  and  amaz'd, 
Wliat  hands  unknown  that  fabric  rais'd  ? 
E*en  now,  before  his  favour 'd  eyes. 
In  Gothic  pride  it  seems  to  rise  I 
Yet  Greda's  graceful  orders  join. 
Majestic,  through  the  mix'd  design  ; 
The  secret  builder  knew  to  chuse. 
Each  sphere  found  gem  of  richest  hnef : 
Whate'er  HeaTen's  purer  mould  oontainf, 
When  neajrer  tana  emblaae  it*  Teini ; 


Let  no  man  presume  to  soliloquize 
a  comment  on  that  Ode.  But  it  sets 
us  t6  dissert  a  little  on  poetical  lan- 

That  the  mind  in  a  state  of  emotion 
is  liable  to  suggestions  of  analogy^  is 
well  stated  by  Dr  Thomas  Brown  in 
one  of  his  Lectures ;  and  indeed  the 
language  of  poetry,  which  either  is, 
or  ought  to  be  that  of  passion^  is  full 
of  all  such  analogies,  and  so  is  the 
language  of  ordinary  life  when  the 
mind  is  under  emotion.  But  what  is 
the  reason  of  this  fact  ?  It  is  this : 
The  mind  under  the  influence  of  pas- 
sion or  emotion,  is  wholly  and  yividly 
possessed  by  one  feeling.  It  lives  in 
one  warm,  bright,  entire  state.  Its 
whole  discernment,  therefore— power 
and  wish  of  discernment — is  confined 
to  one  emotion.  Whatever  thoughts 
or  conceptions,  therefore,  do  natural- 
ly belong  to  that  emotion,  crowd  in 
upon  it — and  **  possess  it  merely.** 
In  this  overcharged  and  heightened 
condition  of  emotion,  it  must  hap- 
pen, that  when  the  mind  looks 
abroad  over  external  nature,  or  for  a 
moment  glances  inwardly  on  other 
conceptions  not  exactly  the  same  as 
those  or  that  one  which  rule  predomi- 
nantly over  it,  that  it  will  behold  these 
in  the  light  of  its  chief  emotion,  and 
diffuse  over  them  the  qualities,  as  it 
were,  of  that  emotion.  It  will  thus 
bestow  on  external  nature  qualities 
which  exist  only  in  itself— and  where 
certain  acknowledged  analogies^  do 
absolutely  exist,  it  will  eamesSy  seize 
upon  these^  and  then  bmnst  forth  vehe- 
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mently  and  ardently  in  figurative  and  whon  a  widow  mother  loaet  her  only 

metaphorical    language.      Now    we  child — that  grief,  silent,  and  almost 

know  that  by  such  natural  tendency  thoughtless,  eats  away  like  a  cancerinto 

of  the  mind,  all  languages  are  full  of  her  hearr,  and  she  dies — as  many  have 

figures  and  metaphors,  expressive  of  died — of  grief.     Or  quite  an  opposite 

analogies  between  qualities  or  states  effect  may  follow.    After  a  while  this 

of  miad  and  mere  appearances  of  ex-  silent,  quiet,  and  deep  grief  sinks  into 

ternal  nature.      Accordingly,  when  resignation — religion  tells  her  that  it 

language  has  been  so  formed,  the  mind  is  impious — and  accordingly  all  those 

under  the  influence  of  emotion  has  no  trains  of  thought,  which  otherwise  the 

longer  these  analogies  to  seek  or  find  mind  would  have    suggested^  being 

— but  has  them  ready  prepared  for  it  stopt,  arrested,  or  at  least  modified, 

in  language.     But  we  know  that  Ian-  the  heart  is  restored  to  Itself.     But 

guageitselfis  full  ofthose  causes  of  as-  if   an    intermediate    state    of    mind 

sociation  or  suggestion,  which  the  mind  exists — one  neither  perfectly  calmed 

obeys.     Accordingly  when  the  mind,  by  resignation,  nor  yet  utterly  aban- 

under  the  influence  of  emotion,  begins  doned  to  despair,  then  the  passion  of 

to  clothe  its  emotion  in  words,  its  grief  finds  food  for  itself  in  every  thing 

first  analogical  expressions  do  of  them-  submitted  to  the  eyes  of  the  mourner ; 

selves  continue  to  suggest  others,  and  and  mournful  resemblances  and  analo- 

thus  to  feed  the  emotion,  whatever  it  gies  are  fobnd  in  all  living  things  to 

may  be,  and  to  lead  the  mind  on  in  a  the  dead ;  a  coffin,  a  procession,  and 

continued  strain  of  what  may  be  called  a  funeral  are  alike  seen  in  the  embers 

poetical  language.  The  first  tendency  on  the  hearth  and  in  the  clouds  of 

of  the  mind  under  emotion  is  to  trans-  heaven. 

fuse  itself  into  whatever  it  beholds  It  should  be  added,  that  the  mind, 

or   conceives,    and  when  it  does  so  when  under  the  strong  power  of  pas- 

not  only  in  thought  but  in  expression,  sion  of  various  kinds,  is  also  under 

then  the  very  language  which  it  em-  the  power  of  high  Imagination.     In 

ploys  for  that  purpose,  having  been  such  excited  and  elevated  moods,  it 

originally  formed  by  minds  similarly  is  impossible  to  set  any  bounds  to  the 

situated  or  affected,  begins  to  act  as  a  analogies  which  it  will  discern  between 

new  power  upon  its  associations — and  its  own  feelings  and  all  created  na« 

carries  it  on,  even  perhaps  after  the  ture.     It  then  feels  itself,  as  it  were, 

strength  of  the  original  emotion  has  the  ruling  spiritual  essence  of  this 

ceased,  into  the  wide  field  of  analogy,  scene  of  existence  ;   and  sees  in  the 

If,  agreeably  to  those  views,  the  mind  sky,  the  earth,  and  the  ocean — its 

under  emotion  were  to  remain  hushed  clouds,  storms,  mountains^  and  waveSy 

and  silent,  and  to  confine  itself  to  the  only  the  refiecUon  of  its  own  power 

one  single  emotion  or  passion  that  and   greatness.       Indeed,  it  is   the 

possessed  it,  then  one  of  two  effects  theory  of  Mr  Alison,  that  all  beauty 

would  follow:  either  the  passion  would  and  sublimity  in  external  nature  are 

die  away  altogether,  or  it  would  be^  but  the  reflections  of  mental  qualities, 

come  a  sort  of  blind,  brooding  dis-  and  that  the  pleasnres  of  the  imagina- 

ease,  in  which  all  the  other  emotions  tion  consist  of  those  emotions  which 

and  faculties  of  the  soul  were  lost  and  arise  in  us  during  our  association  of 

swallowed  up.     For  either  the  emo-  mental  qualities  with  lifeless  things. 

tion  would  languish  and  die,  being  This  theory,  so  beautifully  illustrated 

denied  that  food  which,  in  other  cases,  by  Mr  Alison,  is  certainly,  in  a  great 

the  mind  supplies  to  it  from  its  excur-  measure,  true ;  and  therefore  almost 

uve  thoughts,  or  it  would  grow  to  such  every  word  we  use  and  every  feeling 

excess  from  being  agitated  entirely,  and  which  we  express  is  a  proof  of  the  dis- 
at  all  times,  by  a  few  deep,  black,  and  -  cernment  by  the  mind,  in  a  state  of 

gloomy  thoughts,  repeiiiog  from  them  imagination,  of  analogies  subsisting  be- 

every  suggested  thought  which  did  t  ween  the  objects  of  the  external  world 

not  closely  and  grimly  coalesce  with  and  the  attributes  of  our  moral  and 

it,  that  the  mind  would  be  kept  in  a  intellectual  being, 

oondition  approaching  to  that  of  insa-  We  said  that  Mr  Alisoo^s  theory  is 

nity.     Now  this  happens  in  xuiture.  in  a  great  measure  true.     The  prin- 

When,  for  example,  grief  ia  so  in-  cipleistrne — but  we  snspeet  that  there 

tense  m  to  prostrate  the  heart^-as  is.  something  faUaoiooB  in  iti  apptica* 
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tion*  There  if  a  popular  opiniooi  or  ciple  of  Mr  Alison's  theory,  we  seek 
rather  an  unconsidered  impression^  that  to  limit  the  application  of  it. 
lights  and  sounds  are  beautiful  and  It  is  farther  remarked  by  Dr  Brown» 
sublime  in  ihemsehes,  but  this  dis-  iu  his  Lecture  on  ResemblaDce,  as  a 
appears  before  examination.  A  sound  law  of  association,  that,  <<  though 
is  or  is  not  sublime,  as  it  is,  or  is  not  in  a  state  of  emotion,  images  are 
apprehended  to  be  thunder.  That  is  readily  suggested,  according  to  that 
as:&ociation.  But  thunder  itself  would  principle  of  shadowy  resemblance,  it 
not  be  sublime,  if  there  were  no  more  must  be  remembered  as  a  rule  which 
than  the  intellectual  knowledge  of  its  is  to  guide  us  in  the  use  of  figures,  that 
physical  cause — if  there  were  not  ideas  in  this  case  the  mind  seizes  the  analogy 
of  power,  wrath,  death,  included  in  it.  with  almost  unconscious  comparison-^ 
The  union  of  these  ideas  with  thunder  and  pours  it  forth  in  its  vigorous  ex« 
is  association.  Those  ideas  by  associa-  pression  with  the  rapidity  of  inspira- 
tion, carry  their  own  ideas  with  them,  tion.  It  does  not  dwell  on  the  analogy 
All  fixed  conjunction,  therefore,  of  beyond  the  moment — but  is  hurried  on 
ideas  with  ideas,  and  of  feeliogs  with  to  new  analogies,  whioh  its  seizes  and 
ideas,  is  the  work  of  association — nor  deserts  in  like  manner/*  Now  this  ob- 
is it  possible  to  dispute  it.  But  when  the  servation  is  too  general.  In  the  first 
advocates  of  this  theory  assert  that  transport  of  any  passion — at  its  acme 

trains  of  thought,  or  distinct  personal    "-^during  its  unsubsiding  turbulence 

recollections,  are  absolutely  necessary  when  the  mind  is  scarcely  in  possession 
to  make  up  the  emotion,  then  they  of  itself,  'and  obeys  rather  than  com- 
assert  what  appears  to  us  to  be  con-  mands,  is  led  rather  than  leads  —  it 
tradicted  by  the  experience  of  every  does  grasp  and  quit  analogies  'thus 
man.  The  impression  is  collective  suddenly ;  but  though  passion,  blind 
and  immediate.  We  know  that  all  and  headlong  at  first,  speaks  in  bro- 
our  acquired  perceptions  are  at  first  ken,  disjointed,  and  prerupt  discourse, 
gained  by  long  processes  of  associa-  starting  from  one  image  to  another— 
tion — ^that  the  eye  does  not  of  it-  yet,  when  the  mind  has  begun  to 
self  see  form  or  figure.  When,  there-  understand  and  to  enjoy  its  passion, 
fore,  we  see  a  rose  to  be  a  rose,  it  it  is  then  exceedingly  apt  to  in- 
may  as  well  be  said  that  we  do  so  dulge  in  the  steady,  and,  perhaps,  tri- 
by  a  process  of  association,  as  that  we  umphant  contemplation  of  some  one 
see  it  to  be  beautiful  by  a  process  of  analogy  which  seems  suited  to  it,  to 
association.  In  both  cases — the  per-  sustain  and  exalt  it.  The  mind,  then, 
ception  of  the  rose,  and  the  emotion  of  acts  under  the  combined  power  of  pas- 
its  beauty  is  equally  instantaneous-^  sion  and  imagination — and,  contem- 
and  independent  of  any  process  of  plating  its  own  workings  with  a  proud 
association  —  though  we  know  that  delight,  will  not  dismiss  hastily  any 
both  our  perception  of  it,  and  our  image  round  which  it  can  collect  its 
emotion  could  only  have  been  formed  feeling,  and  thereby  give  it  a  more  per- 
originally  by  such  a  process.  As,  manent  and  vivid  existence.  A  pas- 
therefore,  we  cannot  be  said,  by  our  sionsometimescalmsitselfby  this  very 
instructed  senses  to  perform  any  men-  means.  The  mind  partakes  of  the 
tal  operation  when  we  see  an  object  to  dignity  of  the  image  which  it  con- 
be  round — so  neither  can  we  be  said  templates — and  thus  the  transport  of 
to  perform  any,  when  we  feel  an  oh'  emotion  is  subdued  into  what  can 
Ject  to  be  beautiful.  Voluntary  as-  now  be  called  only  an  elevated  and  ex- 
sociations  may,  doubtless,  be  added  to  cited  state  of  the  imagination.  This 
our  unreasoned  and  unwilled  percep-  being  the  case,  wo  ought  to  be  cautious 
tion  of  beauty,  as  of  a  rose,  or  a  hu-  how  we  condemn  any  delineation  of 
man  eountenance — and  these  trains  of  passion,  on  the  grounds  of  its  seem- 
tbought,  of  which  Mr  Alison  so  finely  ing  to  dwell  too  long,  or  with  too 
speaks,  will  add  to  the  emotion.  But  much  self-possession  on  one  compari- 
the  emotion  arises  independently  of  son,  or  image,  or  metaphor,  or  simile, 
them.  We  admire  the  beauty  of  a  — for,  in  many  cases,  the  mind  does 
rose  just  as  thoughtlessly  as  we  see  it  consciously,  and  with  pleasure,  dwell 
to  have  a  slender  stalk,  circular  flower,  on  images  which,  in  its  first  burst  of 
and  serrated  leaves.  While,  there-  passion,  it  grasped  unconsciously,  or 
fore»  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  prin*  with  pain — and  from  which  it  then 
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flew  off  in  restlessness  and  agitation. 
In  Shakspeare  this  occurs  constantly 
— and  no  greater  metaphysician  than 
Shakspeare  everezhibited  by  examples 
the  laws  of  passion  and  of  thought. 


We  are  resolved  next  summer  to 
visit  lona  again — and  for  the  first  time 
St  Kilda.  Collins  was  a  Scotsman — 
so  was  Home. 


'*  Unbounded  is  thy  range ;  with  varied  skill 

*   Thy  Muse  may,  like  those  feathery  tribes  which  sprwg 

From  their  rude  rocks,  extend  her  skirting  wing 
Round  the  moist  marge  of  each  cold  Hebrid  isle, 

To  that  hoar  pile  which  still  its  ruins  shows : 
In  whose  small  vaults  a  Pigmy.folk  is  found. 

Whose  bones  the  delver  with  his  spade  upthrows. 
And  culls  them,  wondering,  from  the  hallow'd  ground ! 
Or  thither,  where  beneath  the  Bhow*ry  west 

The  mighty  kings  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid : 
Once  foes,  perhaps,  together  now  they  rest, 

No  slaves  revere  them,  and  no  wars  invade  : 
Yet  frequent  now,  at  midnight  solemn  hour. 

The  rifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold. 
And  forth  the  monarchs  stalk  with  sovereign  power, 

In  pageant  robes,  and  wreath'd  with  sheeny  gold, 
And  on  their  twilight  tombs  aerial  council  hold. 

'*  But,  oh,  o*er  all,  forget  not  Kilda's  race. 

On  whose  bleak  rocks,  which  brave  the  wasdng  tides. 

Fair  Nature *8  daughter,  Virtue,  yet  abides. 
Go !  just,  as  they,  their  blameless  manners  trace ! 

Then  to  my  ear  transmit  some  gentle  song, 
Of  those  whose  lives  are  yet  sincere  and  plain, 

Their  bounded  walks  the  rugged  cliffs  along. 
And  all  their  prospect  but  the  wintery  main. 

With  sparing  temperance  at  the  needful  time 
They  drain  the  scented  spring ;  or,  hunger- prest. 

Along  th'  Atlantic  rock,  undreading,  climb. 
And  of  its  eggs  despoil  the  solan's  nest, 

Thus  blest  in  primal  innocence  they  live. 
Sufficed  and  happy  with  that  frugal  fare 

Which  tasteful  toll  and  hourly  danger  give. 
Hard  is  their  shallow  soil,  and  bleak  and  bare  ; 

Nor  ever  vernal  bee  was  heard  to  murmur  there  ! 


In  strsdns,  beautiful  as  thine  own« 
wert  thou  lamented,  O  Bard  of  Pity, 
of  Fancy,  and  of  Grief  I  many  years 
after  all  thy  troubles  had  found  rest^ 
by  the  youthful  Wordsworth. 

REMEMBRAKCS  OF  COLLIKS. 

COMPOSED   UPON  THE  THAMES,  NEAR 
RICHMOND. 

**  Glide  gently,  thus  for  ever  glide, 
O  Thames  !  that  other  bards  may  see 
As  lovely  visions  by  thy  side. 
As  now,  fair  river,  come  to  me. 
()  glide,  fair  stream,  for  ever  so, 
Thy  qmet  soul  on  all  bestowing. 
Till  all  our  minds  for  ever  flow 
As  thy  deep  waters  now  are  flowing. 


**  Vain  thought  I  yet  be  as  now  thou  art, 
That  in  thy  waters  may  be  seen 
The  image  of  a  poet*s  heart, 
How  bright,  how  solemn,  how  serene  I 
Such  as  did  once  the  poet  bless, 
Who,  murmuring  here  a  later  ditty. 
Could  find  no  refuge  from  distress 
But  in  the  milder  grief  of  pity. 

"  Now  let  us,  as  we  float  along. 
For  him  suspend  the  dashing  oar ; 
And  pray  that  never  child  of  song 
May  know  that  poet*s  sorrow  more. 
How  calm  !  how  still  I  the  only  sound 
The  dripping  of  the  oar  suspended  1 
The  evening  darkness  gathers  round. 
By  virtue's  holiest  powers  attended." 
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Ben  JoNdOK  by  Barry  Cornwall  I  ter.     In  regard  to  hu  literary  pretensions 

ThU  is  really  too  much.      The  most  (a   qaestion   depending   on  opinion,  rather 

masculine  of  intellects  edited  by  the  than  facto),  something  must  be  deducted, 

most  effeminate— one  of  the  greatest  we  think,  from    the    amount  of  Jonson's 

of  £ngland*s  poets  patronized  by  one  merits,  as  summed  up  by  Mr  Giffbrd.  TKe 

of  her  smallest  poetasters.  critic's  indignation  at  the  many  calumnies 

William  Suakspeare  by  Thomas  Pfopegated,  during  so  many  years,  against 

Campbell.  '^*  favourite  author,  led  to  hu  rendering 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  by  Ro-  ^''^  (»?  *«  •P«»'*)  «*'r«me  justice. 

bert  Southev  Oifford*s  work  commences  with  a 

These  are  felt  to  be  fitting  conjunc  f"'*"'  •^•«»«J.  ^""^  *•  f^'fJ  '^  .^'T"- 

tions  of  names  and  natures,  and  we  ''"^•,    1»*  *"'  ilthougl.  not  .tnctly  . 

i^oice  to  hail  the  advent  of  auspicious  T"?'*  if  *^?  hiop,phT  .u.lf,  announen  t. 

times,  when  the  most  iUustrious  of  »' T^"*;T!^'"*  '' '?"!'"^.- 

AV     1--I            _!•            •                 •       ▲  B^n  Jonson  iiTed  at  the  same  '  time   with 

fl>e  hvfag  perform  pious  service  to  .j^,  j,  ,„  .^.^^  j,^,^  ,j,„ 

the  most  lilustrioua  of  the  dead ;  when  „j^  ^  CommonwMau.  (ineludiog  SUk- 

star  18  seen  joining  sUr,  never  to  set,  ,p,„,  ^j^jf) .  ,„j  ^^  „  g* j  ^^ 

in  the  Great  Constellation,  Genius,  eh«r«cUriMd,  in  th.  eulogr  rfwv.  referred 

from  age  to  age  in  widening  splendour  f„  „ 

that  wanes  not  glorifying  the  Hea-  '.  ^  „«..'/<*«<  light  m  n.  dak  um. , 

Vens.  The  wonder  of  a  learned  age ;  the  line 

But  mercy  on  us  I  Ben  Jonson,  by  W'*^*  «w»«  can  pau ;  the  moft  proportioped 

Barry  Cornwall  ?  an  eagle  heralded  by  To  Kature«  the  hett  judge  of  what  was  fit ; 

a  wren;  or  is  it  absolutely  a  tom-tit?  The^«fe<^«#,  plainest,  uioumt,  clearest  pen. 

What  a  MEMOIR ! 

**  The  life  of  Ben  Jouson,'* — quoth  phrases  which,  however  sincerely  bestowed, 

be,—"  has  been  repeatedly  written ;  «•»  ^  »*y  *»>•  !•«*»  injudicious  in  them* 

sometimes  carelessly,  and  not  unfre-  ■«^^«* '  ^^'  n>w«ow»  <*o  no*  «wm  well 

quently  in  a  hostile  spirit."     Always  ■*J»Pt«*  Y"  ^'•f'*  *  "**^f^.  narrative,  in 

Carelessly,  and  always  in   a  hostile  ^^^^^^^^ict  teatimony  and  « the  rigour  o£ 

spirit,  tUl  Gifford  took  it  in  hand,  and  **«  f"?  %•  ^''^  ^"^y  '^"^^^  "P«°'  »' 

then  it  had  justice  done  it-not  '« ex-  *^*„'*™',^^ *7*'{  ?'Sr°"l^ff  a  ^.       *• 

-           .     ..    •'„  ^.  .,•-  «c  r    1.1     -  u  j-.»»  "0  *hink  that  Mr   Gifford  has  eati- 

/r^m^jMtii^,' as  this" feckless bo^^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^  j^^,       B„^  ^^  ^^ 

says-for  thoje   are  words   without  ^.^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^/^i  ^I^       t^  ^f^,^ 

mcaning-but   the  character   of  the  ^e  conclude  the  present  memolT;  and,  in 

man  and  the  gemus  of  the  poet  were  .peaking  of  his  qualities  as  a  writer,  we  may 

brought  forward  m  the  broad  day-  perhaps  advert  to  those  points  in  his  moral 

light  of  truth.  character  which  his  last  biographer  has  so 

*'  Hereafter,   the  Memoirs  of  Mr  Gif-  anxiously   defended.      In    the  mean  time 

ford  must  constitute  the  foundation  for  all  (and  lest  want  of  space  or  other  eircum* 

arguments  touching  the  poet*8  morsl  charac*  stanco  should  prevent  this),  w«  acknow* 
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ledgt,  with  plaasnre,  that  Mr  Gifford  hai 
■necenftilly  vindicated  him  from  manj 
ehai^es  of  haaenest  and  ingratitude,  and  has 
presented  hit  hero  to  the  public  in  a  new 
and  pleasing  light.  It  ii  a  pity  that  all 
ihia  waa  not  accomplished  with  laM  aoerbity 
towards  other  critics,  and  accompanied  with 
more  moderate  pretenaion  on  behalf  of  the 
pget  himself." 

Truo  **  that  hereafUr  the  memoin 
of  Mr  Gifford  must  constitute  ^ 
foundation  for  all  arguments  touching 
the  poefs  moral  character."  More 
than  that— they  furnish  all  the  ail- 
ments necessary  for  its  vindication^ 
and  to  those  arguments  Barry  Corn- 
wall could  not  add  one  efficient  word. 
Yet  he  ought  to  have  shown  how  Gif- 
ford scattered^  in  his  ire»  all  the  accu- 
mulated calumnies  of  ages,  like  chaff 
before  the  wind.  "  We  may  perhaps 
advert  to  those  points  in  his  moral 
character  which  his  last  biographer 
has  anxiously  defended.  In  the  mean 
time  {and  lest  want  qf  space  or  other 
circumstances  should  prevent  this),** 
&c.  &c.  Who  ever  heard  before  of  a 
biographer  prefacing  his  memoirs  of 
a  great  man^  with  an  avowal  of  the 
uncertainty  of  his  finding  room  to  ad- 
vert to  any  disputed  points  in  his 
moral  character ! 

Mr  Barry  Cornwall  is  pleased  to 
object  to  the  motto  of  Mr  Gifford's 
book  -» which  "  announces  to  the 
reader  thespirit  in  which  it  is  written.'* 
He  wisely  says,  the  motto  "is  not 
strictly  a  sample  of  the  biography  it- 
se^;"  and  then  pretending  to  quote 
it,  leaves  out  the  lines  which  Gifford 
printed  in  capitals,  to  show  that  they 
were,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  poet's  powers. 
"  The  voice  most  echoed  by  cementing 
man, 

TbX  80UL  WHICH  ANaWSBED  SSST  TO  ALL 

WELL  SAID 
Bt  0THKB8»  AMD  WHICH  MOST  EXQUITAL 

XADX." 

There  is  something  very  mean  in  the 
omission. 

But  he  knows  not  what  he  would 
be  at — and  after  all  agrees  with  Gifford 
in  his,  **  to  say  the  least  of  it,  iiyudi- 
cious,*'  estimate  of  Jonson.  It  was 
absurd  in  Gifford  to  take  Cleveland's 
lines  for  a  motto,  because  "  Ben  Jon- 
son lived  at  the  same  time  with  almost 
all  oar  eminent  dramatists  who  pre- 
ceded the  Conunonwealth,  &c.'*  Well 
— ^what  then?  Barry  bravely  sajrs, 
forgetting  his  fn^ult-findln^  with  GIf- 
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ford*s  injudicious,  excessive  and  undue 
eulog^um,  **  it  is  small  (Usparagement 
to  Jonson  to  say  that  he  stands  second 
only  to  so  wonderful  a  man  (Shak- 
speare),  and  we  think,  on  the  whole, 
he  must  be  held,  in  the  drama,  to  oc- 
cupy the  second  place.  The  palm 
should  always  be  assigned  to  origi- 
nality, and  among  the  contemnoraries 
of  Shakspeare,  Jonson  was  the  most 
original."  This  is  no  slight  praise  /  / 
considering  that  amongst  these  were 
Marlowe,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Marston,  Decker,  Middieton,  Mas- 
singer,  Toumeur,  Ford^  and  others. 
Yet  he  says,  "  We  thmk  Mr  Gifford 
has  estimated  Jonson  too  highly." 
Has  that  critic  placed  him,  then,  on  the 
same  level  with  Shakspeare?  No— > 
he  has  said  over  and  over  again,  that 
he  stands  fkr  below  Shakspeare — and 
scarified  all  the  malignant  fools  who 
falsely  accused  Ben*of  enviously  aim- 
ing at  rivalry  with  the  Unreachable. 

**  We  shall  now  enter  upon  our 
brief  Memoir,  premising  that  we  are 
quite  aware  of  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing a  task  of  this  nature,  and  bogging 
the  reader  to  understand,  that  idi  the 
merit  which  we  claim  for  ourselves, 
is  the  having  spoken  with  sincerity  on 
a  subject,  upon  which  it  has  already 
been  the  lot  of  many  men  to  differ. 
No  man  should  undertake  a  difficult 
task,  without  a  well-founded  assurance 
that  he  can  acconmlish  it.  It  is  not 
enough  to  "  speak  with  sincerity  ;*' 
he  must  speak  with  knowledge  and 
power,  why  should  he  be  insincere? 
And  what  avails  sincerity,  if  you  show 
yourself  to  be  a  sumph  ?  But  there 
are  no  difficulties  of  any  moment  at- 
tending the  "  task  "  of  writing  now 
a  brief  memoir  of  the  Life  and  Wri« 
tings  of  Ben  Jonson.  The  materisds, 
and  far  more  than  the  materials,  are 
in  Gifford.  Is  the  subject,  on  which 
"  it  has  been  the  lot  of  many  men  to 
differ,'*  the  character  of  the  man  ? 
Of  that  he  declares,  "  with  pleasure,** 
that  Gifford*s  vindication  has  oeen  com* 
plete.  Is  it  the  genius  of  the  poet  ? 
Upon  that  "  it  has  not  been  the  lot  of 
many  men  to  differ"-— they  have  been 
unanimous  in  declaring  it  of  the 
highest  order.  But  Mr  Cornwall  has 
no  rij^htful  claim  to  the  merit  of  since- 
rity--4hat  virtue  cannot  exist  along 
with  prejudice  and  ignorance — and  he 
has  shewn  himself  very  ignorant — and 
very  prejudiced — equally  regarding 
Ben  Jonson's  writings  and  his  life. 
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•  "  Ben  JonBon  was  bom  in  the  Citf 
of  Westnunster^  in  the  year  1574. 
^§  father,  a  Scottiah  gentleman  from 
Annandale^  waa  impiuoned,  and  de- 
prived of  his  estate  in  the  reign  of 
Qneen  Mary  (on  account  of  his  reli- 

S'oos  opinions^  as  is  sapposed)^  and 
ed  abont  a  month  before  our  author 
tame  into  exietenoe  I  ** — that  is ''  before 
Ben  was  bom."  Gifford  says^  **  Hie 
^ancUather  was  a  man  of  some  family 
and  n>rtune«  originalhr  settled  at  An- 
Qan^e»  in  Scotland,  from  which  place 
he  removed  to  Carlisle^  and  was  sub- 
sequently taken  into  the  service  of 
Henry  YlII.    Hie  father,  who  was 

K!ob^4y  ^d>out  the  Court,  suffered  a 
ng  imprisonment  under  Queen  Mary, 
and  was  finally  deprived  of  his  estate. 
If  religion  was  the  cause,  as  is  uni- 
versally supposed,  persecution  only 
aarred  to  mcrease  nis  zeal ;  for  he 
entersd*  some  time  afterwards,  into 
holy  orders^  and  became^  as  Anthony 
Wood  informs  us,  '  a  grave  minister 
of  the  gospel/ **  What  does  Barry 
ComwaU  mean,  then,  by  saying  that 
Ben  Jonson's^M^  was  a  gentleman 
from  Annandale  ?  Why  does  he  sink 
^<e  grandfather  1  And  why  omit  to  tell 
that  '*  the  Scottish  fpenUemaa  from 
Annandale/*  after  his  imprisonment 
became  a  clergyman?  All  this  is 
wilful  blundering  with  his  eyes  opeUf 
for  Gifford*8  Memoir  was  lying  on  lus 
table,  and  \A  had  no  other  means  of 
information  with  regard  to  these  or 
any  other  fiicts. 

Gifford's  statement— ^taken  from  the 
''  Heads  of  a  Conversation*' — of  which 
more  anon — ^is  meagre  and  unsatisfac- 
tory enough— but  tis  stupid  thus  to 
misrepresent  it.  Gifford  had  no  au- 
thority for  saying  that  Jonson's 
grancUather  "  was  a  man  of  some  fa- 
mily and  fortune,"  though  he  may 
have  been  so ;  and  there  is  no  such 
**  place"  as  Annandale  *'  at"  which 
the  family  of  the  poet's  progenitors  is 
said  to  have  been  **  settled.  Annan- 
dale, Nithsdale,  Tweeddale,  Clydes- 
dale, are  districts — ^bordering  each  on 
its  own  beautiful  river.  Neither  do 
we  imderstand  how  Queen  Mary  of 
England  could  deprive  a  ''  Scottish 
gentleman"  of  lus  estate  in  Scotland. 
All  that  Ben  Jonson  said  to  Drum- 
mend  was,  that  "  his  grandfather 
came  from  Carlisle,  and,  he  thouaht, 
from  Annandale  to  it ;  he  served  King 
Hennr  VIIL,  and  was  a  gentleman. 
His  father  losed  aU  his  estate  under 


Queen  Mary,  having  been  cast  in 
prison  and  for-faitted ;  at  last  turn- 
ed minister,  so  he  was  a  minister's 
son."  <«  All  his  estate"  must  mean 
merely  •«  proper^;"  and  here  we 
cannot  help  quoting  a  significant  note 
of  Sur  Walter  Scott^s :— "  By  the  way, 
if  Jouson's  grandfather  actually  came 
from  Annandale,  his  name  must  have 
been  Anglicized  on  his  expatriation. 
There  are  no  Jonsons,  or  Johnsons, 
in  that  district,  but  Johnstones  full 
many."  Was  Ben,  after  all,  an  Eng- 
lishman? 

Heaven  forbid  I  We  believe  that, 
like  most  gp^eat  poets,  he  was  of  Scot- 
tish extraction ;  but  we  have  a  very 
doubtful  account  of  his  lineage. 

Barry  then  takes  Ben  to  Westmin- 
ster, and  removes  him  thence  ''  either 
into  St  John's  or  Trinity  College ; " 
but  he  says  that  *'  the  records  of  the 
University  do  not  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine predsehf  where,  nor  how  long  he 
was  a  resident  at  Cambridge."  They 
do  not;  for  his  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  its  records ;  and  we  agree 
with  Mr  David  Laing,  that  "  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  ever  had  the  be- 
nefit of  an  academical  education.'* 
Gifford  eives  plausible  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  he  had  been  at  Cambridge 
for  many  months — probably  not  less 
than  a  year.  Barry  ComwaU,  who 
of  himself  knows  nothing  about  the 
matter,  sets  them  aside,  or  it  is  more 
likely  never  attended  to  them,  and 
Says  that  Jonson  "  was  compelled, 
after  a  short  stay  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months f  to  quit  the  University."  Had 
he  been  a  Uantab,  we  think,  he  wotdd 
have  gloried  in  declaring  it  in  the 
magnificent  dedication  of  his  Volpone, 
**  To  the  most  noble  and  most  equal 
sisters,  the  two  famous  Universities.** 

Ben's  mother,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  having  married  a  master  brick- 
maker«-no  unequal  match— Ben^^ 
Cantab  or  no  Cantab — *'  could  not 
endure  the  occupation" — and  in  his 
19th  year  joined  the  army  in  Flanders 
as  a  volunteer.  Gifford  says  that 
having,  ''  both  from  birth  and  educa- 
tion, probably  been  encoiuraged  to 
look  to  the  Church  for  an  establish- 
ment, he  was  exceedingly  mortified  at 
this  new  destination"-that  of  a  brick- 
maker.  Therefore  he  gave  both  up« 
and  became  a  solder  and  then  a 
player.     Barry  says — 

^  After  a  campaign  or  twe,  he  retnraed 
home,   haviog  lignalixed  himsilfy   in   the 
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interim,  by  vmquialiuig  an  tntmy  in  single 
combat,  and  kiUiog  bim  and  bearing  off  bU 
apoila,  in  the  presence  of  both  armies.  It 
does  not  appear  tbat  be  obtained  any  rank 
or  advantage,  or  indeed  any  especial  repu- 
tation, either  for  this  gallant  action  or  for 
hi^  general  services  in  the  field.  Yet,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  combat  took 
place,  as  stated  by  Jonson  to  Drummond ; 
for  Ben  was  a  fellow  of  a  fine  masculine 
character,  and  however  he  may  have  possess- 
ed the  *  Roman  infirmity*  of  boasting,  as 
Howell  relates,  he  would  not  willingly  mil- 
state  a  fact." 

Here  it  is  said  that  Ben  *'  signalized 
bimself/'  but  that  it  does  not  appear 
**  he  gained  any  especial  reputation, 
either  for  this  gallant  exploit,  or  for 
hb  general  service  in  the  field."  It 
is  rather  too  much  to  expect  of  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  that  he  shall  be  distin- 
gaished  ''for  his  general  services  in 
the  field  ;**  and  rather  too  much  to  say, 
that  a  private  soldier  ''  signalizes  him- 
self," without  gaining  anj  especial  re- 
putation—the act  by  which  he  signa- 
lizes himself,  having  been  the  "  killing 
an  enemy  in  single  combat,  and  bear- 
ing off  his  spoils  in  presence  of  both 
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matic  career  is  hid  in  obscurity.     It  is  pro- 
bable  that  he  acted  at  the  theatre  called 
'  The  Green  Curtain'  in  Shoreditch,  and  it 
is  tolerably  certun  that  he  made  additions 
to  existing  plays,  and  wrote  others,  in  con- 
junction with  contemporary  poets.     I'hese, 
in  fact,  were  Ids  sole  or  principal  means  of 
support.      Whether   he  acted  badly,  as  la 
asserted  by  some,  or  wrote  unsuccessfully, 
M  is  alleged  by  others,  remains  uncertain  ; 
and,  in  effect,  these  matters  are  not  very 
important.     There  is  no  entire  play,  trace- 
able to  his  pen,  anterior  to  JSvery  Man  m 
Ait  HumoWf  which  was  not  produced  till 
November,  1596.    Previously  to  that  time, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  established  s 
footing  at   the   theatres*     Amongst  other 
things,  he  was  employed  to  make  additions 
to  a  play,  by   Kyd,  called  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  or  Huronymo  it  mad  again.     It 
has  been  stated  by  some  authors,  that  he 
took  Mad  Jeronymo*s  part.    This  is  denied 
by  Mr  Gifford,  who  quotes  several  passage! 
to  show  that  the  personator  ot  Jeronymo 
must  necessarily  have  been  of  small  stature. 
Now,  to  show  how  careful  critics  should  be 
who  deal  hard  measure  to  their  brethren  of 
the  crsft,  the  passages  quoted  by  Mr  Gifford 
are  taken  from  another  play,  entitled  (when 
it  was  subsequently  printed  in  1605)  The 


armies.**     That  valorous  gentleman,    /".'  P»*   </   •/'er<myTOo,---a   production 


Mr  A.  Chalmers,  observes,  that "  one 
man*s  killing  and  stripping  another,  is 
a  degree  of  military  prowess ''of  no 
very  extraordinary  kind.*'  Old  Gif- 
ford, who  was  steel  to  the  back  bone, 
thinks  that  in  days  when  great  battles 
were  rarely  fought,  and  arnues  lay  for 
hidf  a  campaign  in  sight  of  each  other, 
and  when  it  was  not  unusual  for  cham- 
pions to  advance  into  the  midst  and 
challenge  their  adversaries,  we  may 
venture  to  admit  the  gallantry  of  the 
youthful  volunteer.  Barry  Cornwall 
goes  a  step  farther  than  Alexander 
the  Small,  and  says,  *' there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  combat  took 
place,  as  stated  by  Jonson  to  Drum- 
mond**— for,  "  that  Ben  would  not 
trlUingly  mistate  a  fact** — ^that  is, 
tell  a  vain-glorious  lie.  Is  there  any 
doubt?     What  does  the  man  mean ? 

"  He  returned  once  more,  as  we  have 
aaid,  to  his  mother's  house.  Whether  he 
ever  resumed  the  brieklayera  trade,  er 
sought  for  any  employment  in  which  his 
learning  could  help  him,  is  uncertain.  If 
the  former  were  the  case,  it  was  during  a 
abort  intervvl  of  time  only;  for  he  soon 
afterwards,  according  to  the  general  account, 
took  refuge  on  the  stage.  At  this  time,  he 
iras  about  nineteen  years  of  age. 

**  The  coiQmen9em9nt  of  Jqhiop's  cTrv 


which  has  not  been  established  to  be  the 
work  of  Kyd,— to  which  Jonson  did  not 
make  additions,— and  in  which  certainly 
Jeronymo  is  not  mad  at  all.  In  the  other 
play— 4  continuation,  indeed,  of  the  history 
contained  in  the  '  First  Part*— there  is  no 
mention  of  any  stature  peculiar  to  Jerony- 
mo, and  therefore  the  character  might  have 
been  played,  without  any  inconsistency 
obvioua  to  the  audience,  by  an  actor  of  any 
bulk  or  height." 

This  Is  wretched  writing.  '*  He 
took  refuge  on  the  stage!"  From 
what  ?  "  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  he 
made  additions  to  existing  plays,  and 
wrote  others,  in  conjunction  with  con- 
temporary poets."  "  These,  in  fact, 
were  his  sole  or  principal  means  of  sup« 
port.'*  *'  Whether  he  acted  badly,  as 
is  asserted  by  some,  or  wrote  unsuc- 
cessfully, as  is  alleged  by  others,  re^ 
mains  uncertain,  and  in  effect  these 
MATTERS  are  not  very  important.** 
*'  He  seems,  however,  to  have  esta- 
blished a  footing  at  the  theatres.*' 
What  ?  By  acting  badly  and  writing 
unsuccessfully  ? — And  supposing  he 
had  done  both,  ''were  these  matters 
not  very  important"  to  a  penny  less 
youth,  who  "  had  taken  refuge  on  the 
stage?** 

It  js^ems  at  first  sight  incredlblei 
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-that  Banr^  Com'irall  should  correct  part«  and  others.*  The  Painter's  part 
William  Gifford.  Yet  in  the  above  was  consequently  the  last  improve- 
passage  he  does  so — ^not  of  himself-^  ment  made  by  Ben  Jonson.  '* 
but  through  Mr  J.  Payne  Collier.  That  Hawkins,  in  his  Origin  of  the  Eng^ 
gentleman^  in  his  excellent  Annals  of  lish  Stage,  not  knowing  that  those  ad- 
the  Stage,  says, "  that  the  First  Part  of  ditions  were  by  Jonson,  contemptuous- 
Jeronimo  is  the  first  play  upon  record  ly  says,  "  that  they  were  foisted  iu  by 
that  bears  evidence  of  having  been  the  players,*'  and  degrades  them  to  a 
written  for  a  particular  performer — a  note.  Gifford  passes  them  over  almost 
•man  of  unusually  small  stature — and  without  notice.  Barry  Cornwall,  taught 
in  many  places  this  circumstance  is  by  Charles  Lamb,  who  calls  them  the 
brought  forward.  Now,  it  is  evident,  ^'  very  salt  of  the  Play,**  and  conjec- 
that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Dekker*s  tures  they  might  have  been  written 
assertion  (controverted  by  Gifford),  by  Webster,  says,  that ''  neither  Jon- 
that  Ben  Jonson  originally  performed  son  nor  any  of  his  contemporaries-^ 
the  part  of  Jeronimo,  he  must  allude  always  omitting  Shakspeare  —  need 
not  to  the  tragedy  now  under  consi-  have  scrupled  to  confess  himself  the 
deration,  but  to  the  Spanish  tragedy,  author.'*  He  says,  at  the  same  time^ 
where  nothing  is  said  regarding  the  with  his  usual  Ignorance,  "  that  Jon- 
personal  appearance  of  the  hero  or  his  son  is  supposed  to  have  made  add!- 
representative."  tions  to  the  Spanish  Tragedy  ** — and. 
Still  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  with  his  usual  imbecility,  that  ''  it 
Gifford  committed  any  mistake.  Mr  contsdns  a  passage  or  two  that  de- 
Collier  says  rightly,  that  the  Spanish  serve  to  be  remembered;'*  which  *' pas- 
Traced^  "  may  be  fitly  termed  the  sage  or  two  '*  are,  in  hts  opinion, 
second  part  of  Jeronimo.**  What,  worthy  of  any  man  save  Shakspeare. 
then,  would  an  audience  have  thought  Mr  Collier  says  well,  that  "  these 
of  Big  Ben  personating  in  the  second  very  striking  and  characteristic  addi- 
part  of  a  tragedy,  the  character  which,  lions  represent  Be4  Jonson  in  rather 
in  the  first  part,  had  been  acted  by  and  a  new  light,  for  certainly  there  is  no- 
written  for  a  dwarf?  thing  in  his  own  entire  plays  equal- 
Barry  Cornwall  is  pleased  to  say  in  ling  in  pathetic  beauty  some  of  his 
the  above  pompous  passage— exulting  contributions  to  the  Spanbh  Tra- 
in his  victory  over  Gifford— that "  the  gedy."  That  the  passages  added  in 
First  Part  of  Jeronimo  '*  is  aproduc-  the  edition  of  1602  are  by  Jonson  we 
tion  which '<hasnot  been  established  to  believe — ^the  proof  seems  positive — 
be  the  work  of  K/d."  He  knows  no-  that  it  is  so  with  regard  to  ^'  the 
thing  about  the  matter — but  Mr  Col-  Painter*s  part  **  is  indisputable — and 
Her  knows  every  thing  about  it  that  that  part  is  in  the  same  strain  with 
,ean  be  known — and  he  says  "  it  is  what  immediately  precedes  it. 
undoubtedty  the  work  of  Kyd.**  And  here  it  is  only  worth  while 
Of  the  "  Spanbh  Tragedy,"  Mr  farther  to  observe,  that  Mr  Cornwall, 
Collier  says  truly,  that  "  it  is  a  very  who  will  blunder,  if  blundering  be 
powerful  performance.  The  story  within  human  reach,  tells  us  in  the 
has  many  incongruities  and  absnrdi-  above  passage,  on  which  wo  have 
ties,  and  various  passages  and  situa-  written,  we  perceive,  without  in- 
tions  were  made  the  laughingstocks  tending  it,  an  unmerciful  critique, 
of  subsequent  dramatists ;  but  parts  that  Ben  Jonson  had  been  employed 
of  it  are  in  the  highest  degree  pathetic  to  make  additions  to  the  Spanish  Tra- 
and  interesting.**  It  went  through  ^edy,  fte/ore  he  wrote  Every  Man  in 
more  editions  than  perhaps  any  play  his  Humour,  which  was  brought  out 
of  the  time.  It  is  shown  m  Malone*s  in  1596— whereas,  we  have  seen  that 
Shakspearo  by  Boswell,  that  on  the  h»  was  not  employed  to  do  so  till 
25th  September,  1601,  Ben  Jonson  1601  and  1602.  Barry  is  thefaciie 
was  paid  40s.  for  "  writing  his  addi-  princeps  of  Chronologers. 
tions**  to  it;  and  Mr  Collier  says.  He  then,  with  his  usual  want  of 
"  that  the  precise  amount  of  the  addi-  judgment,  quotes  some  twenty  lines 
tions  is  ascertained  bv  comparing  the  or  so — ^without  saying  a  single  syllable 
older  printed  copy  of  1599  with  that  to  enable  readers  who  see  them,  for 
of  1602,  which  professes  to  be  « newlv  the  first  time,  to  know  what  they  are 
corrected,  amended,  and  enlarged,  about,  or  what  has  happened  to  the 
with  the  new  addition  of  the  Painter*8  two  persons  appearing  before  them. 
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to  make  the  one  so  ndserable  and  the 
other  so  mad.  The  passage  being  a 
pet  one  with  him,  and  his  mastersj  he 
opines  it  must  be  familiar^  and  every 
thing  else,  toO|  before  and  after  it  in 
the  pUiy^  to  all  the  rest  ef  mankind. 
Let  us  give  it  nearly  entire :  A  father 
has  gone  mad  on  finding  his  murdered 
son  hanging  on  a  tree  in  his  own  oi^ 
chard. 


"  Oh,  bat  my  Horatio  grew  oat  of  reach  df 
tboM 

IiuatUte  homoun :  he  loyed  his  loving  pt« 
rents : 

He  was  my  comfort>  and  liis  mother's  joy^ 

The  very  arm  that  did  hold  up  our  house-* 

Our  hopes  were  stored  up  in  him, 

None  but  a  damned,  murderer  could  hate  him. 

He  had  not  seen  the  back  of  nineteen  years. 

When  his  strong  arm  unhors'd  the  proud 
Prince  Balthazar ; 

And  his  great  mind,  too  full  of  honour,  took 

To  mercy  that  valiant  but  ignoble  Portu- 
guese. 

Well,  heaven  is  heaven  still ! 

And  there  is  Nemeas,  and  furies. 

And  things  called  whips, 

And  they  sometimes  do  meet  with  murderers : 

They  do  not  always  'scape,  that's  some  oom- 
fortt 

Ay,  ay,  ay,  and  then  time  steals  on,  and 
steals,  and  steals, 

Till  violenoe  leaps  forth^  like  thunder 

Wrapt  in  a  ball  of  fire, 

And  so  doth  bring  oonfnaion  to  them  all. 

"  Jaqvxs  and  Pedro,  §erpantt. 
**  Jaq.  I  wonder,  Pedro,  why  our  mas- 
ter thus 
At  midnight  sends  us  with  our  torches  lit, 
When  man  and  bird  and  beast  are  all  at  rest, 
Save  those  that  watch  fi>r  rape  and  bloody 
murder. 
"  Ped,  O  Jaques,  know  thou  that  our 
master's  mind 
Is  much  distract  since  his  Horatio  died : 
And,  now  his  aged  years  should  sleep  in  rest^ 
His  heart  in  quiet,  like  a  desperate  man 
Grows  lunatic  and  childish  for  his  son : 
Sometimes  as  he  doth  at  his  table  sit, 
He  speaks  as  if  Horatio  stood  by  him. 
Then  starting  in  a  rage,  falls  on  the  earth. 
Cries  out,  Horatio,  where  is  my  Horatio  ? 
So  that  with  extreme  grie^  and  cutting  sor- 
row. 
There  is  not  left  in  him  one  inoh  of  man : 
See  here  he  comes. 

**  HixBONTiiG  ettter§, 
**  HUr,  I  pry  thro'  every  crevice  of  each 
wall, 
Look  at  each  tree,  and  search  thro*  every 

brake, 
iWat  on  the  bushe%  stamp  oar  grandame 
earth. 
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Dive  in  the  water,  sad  stare  up  to  hAaven : 
Yet  cannot  I  behold  my  son  Horatio. 
How  now,  who's  there»  aprighta,  sprighta  ? 
"  Ped.  We  are  your  servants  that  attend 

you,  sir. 
"  Hitr^    What  make   you    with    your 

torches  in  the  dark  ? 
"  Ped,    You  bid  us  light  them,  and  at- 
tend you  here. 
"  Hier.  No.  no,  you  are  deceived,  not  I, 
you  are  deceived ; 
Was  I  so  mad  to  bid  you  light  your  torches 
now? 

Light  me  your  torches  at  the  mid  of  noon. 

When  as  tiie  sun-god  rides  in  all  his  glory ; 

Light  me  your  torches  then. 
"  Ped.  Then  we  bum  daylight 
"  Hier,  Let  it  be  burnt ;  night  is  a  mur- 
d*rous  slut, 

That  would  not  have  her  treasons  to  be  seen ; 

And  yonder  pale  fac'd  Hecate  there,  the 
moon. 

Doth  give  consent  to  that  is  done  in  dark- 


And  all   those  stars  that  gase  upon  her 

face. 
Are  aglets  on  her  sleeve,  pins  on  her  train : 
And  those  that  ahould  be  powerful  and  di- 
vine, 
Do  sleep  in  darkness  when  they  most  should 

shine. 
"  Ped,  Provoke  them  not,  &ir  sir,  with 

tempting  words, 
The  heavens  are  gracious ;  and  your  miseries 
And  sorrow  make  you  speak  you  know  not 

what. 
"  Hier,    Villain,   thou  lies^   and   thou 

doeet  nought     , 
But  tell  me  I  am  mad :  thou  liest,  I  am  not 

mad: 
I  know  thee  to  be  Pedro,  and  he  Jaques. 
I'll  prove  it  to  thee ;  and  were  I  mad,  how 

could  I  ? 
Where  was  she  the  same  night,  when  my 

Horatio  was  murder'd  ? 
She  should  have  shone:    search  thou  the 

book: 
Had  the  moon  shone  in  my  boy's  Cms,  there 

was  a  kind  of  grace, 
That  I  know,  nay,  I  do  know,  had  the  mur- 

d'rer  seen  him. 
His  weapon  would  have  fidlen,  and  cut  the 

earth, 
Had  he  been  firam*d  of  nought  but  blood  and 

death; 
Alack,  when  mischief  doth  it  knows  not 

what. 
What  shall  we  say  to  mischief? 

IsABKLLA,  Ait  Wifif  entert, 
"  lea.  Dear  Hieronymo,  come  in  a  doors, 

0  seek  not  means  to  increase  thy  sorrow. 

"  Hier,  Indeed,  Isabella,  we  do  nothing 
here; 

1  do  not  cry,  ask  Pedro  and  Jaques : 

Not  I  ;iadeed;  we  are  veiy  merry,  very  merry. 
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••  lio,  H«frf  be  mtrry  here,  be  merry        •«  Hier.  Nor  I,  noi- 1 ;  but  this  same 
here  ?  one  of  mine 

It  not  thk  die  ^fiac§,  tad  this  the  toy  tree,  Was  worth  » legion.     But  all  Is  one. 

Where  my  Horatio  died,  where  he  wae  Pedro,  Jaques,  go  in  a  doon,  laabella,  go 

murder'd?  And  thle  good  fellow  here,  and  I, 

'*  J7tfr.  Was,  do  not  say  what  i  ]et  her  Wm  range  this  hideous  orchard  up  and 
weep  it  out.  down. 

This  was  the  tree,  I  set  it  of  a  kernel  $  Like  two  she  lions  reayed  of  their  young. 

And  when  ear  hot  Spain  oould  not  let  It  Qo  in  a  doors  I  say.  [^Exeumt* 


grow. 
Bat  that  the  infant  and  the  human  sap 
Began  to  wither,  duly  twice  a  morning 
Would  I  be  sprinkling  it  with  fountain 

water: 
At  last  it  grew  and  grew,  and  bore  and 

bore: 


[  TAe  PaxnUr  and  he  Hi  down. 
Come,  let's  talk  wisely  now. 
Was  thy  son  murderM  ? 
••  Fain.  Ay,  sir. 
"  Hier,  So  was  mine. 
How  dost  thou  take  it  ?  art  thou  not  some- 
times mad  ? 


TiU  at  length  it  grew  a  gallows,  and  did     Is  there  no  tricks  that  come  before  thine 


hear  our  son. 
It  bore  thy  fruit  and  mine*     O  wicked, 

wicked  plant. 
See  who  knocks  there. 

(  One  knocks  within  at  the  door.) 
*'  Ped.  It  is  a  painter,  sir. 
"  Hier,  Bid  him  come  in,  and  psint  some 
comfort. 


For  Burdy  there's  none  lircs  but  painted     My  name's  Bazardo. 


eyes? 
**  Pain,  O  lord,  yes,  sir. 
''  Hier,  Art  a  painter  ?  canst  paint  me 

a  tear,  a  wound  ? 
A  groan  or  a  sigh  ?  canst  paint  me  such  a 

tree  as  this  ? 
"  Pain,  Sir,  I  am  sure  you  have  heard 

of  my  painting : 


comforti 
Let  him  come  in,  one  knows  not  what  may 

chance* 
God's  will  that  I  should  let  this  tree !  but 

eren  lo 
Masters  ungrateful  lerrants  rear  from  nought^ 
And  then  they  hate  them  that  did  bring 

them  up. 

The  Painter  enters, 
*'  Pain.  Qod  bless  you,  sir, 


"  Hier.  Bazardo  ?  'fore  God  an  excel* 
lent  fellow.  Look  you,  sir. 
Do  you  see  ?  I'd  have  you  paint  me  in  my 
gallery,  in  your  oil  colours  matted,  and 
draw  me  five  years  younger  than  I  am :  do 
you  see,  sir  ?  let  five  years  go,  let  them 
go, — ^my  wife  Isabella  standing  by  me, 
with  a  speaking  look  to  my  son  Horatio^ 
which  should  intend  to  this,  or  some  such 
like  purpose ;  Qod  bleu  ihee^  my  sweet 
son  I  and  my  hand  leaning  upon  his  head 
**  Hier.  Wherefore  ?  why,  thou  scorn-     thus,  sir,  do  you  see  ?  may  it  be  done  ? 


fbl  villain? 
How,  where,  or  by  what  means  should  I 
be  blest  ? 
"  Zmi.  What  wouldst  thou  have,  good 

feUow  ? 
*'  Pain.  Justice,  madam. 
'*  Hier.  O,  ambitious  beggar,  wouldst 
thou  have  that 
That  Uvea  not  in  the  world  ? 
Why,  all  the  undelved  mines  cannot  buy 
An  ounce  of  Justice,  'tis  a  jewel  so  ines- 
timable. 
I  tan  thee,  God  hath  engross'd  all  justice 

in  his  hands. 
And  there  is  none  but  what  comes  ttom 
him. 
**  Pain,  O  then  I  see  that  God  must 

right  me  for  my  murder'd  son. 
"  Hier,  How,  was  thy  son  murder'd? 
"  Pain,  Ay,  sir,  no  man  did  hold  a  son 

so  dear. 
"  Hier.  What,  not  as  thine?  that's  a 
lie. 
As  massy  as  the  earth :  I  had  a  son. 
Whose  least  unvalued  hair  did  weigh 
A  thousand  of  thy  sons,  and  he  was  mur- 
der'd. 
^*  Pain,  Alas,  sir,  I  bad  no  more  but  he, 


**  Pain,  Very  well,  sir. 
'*  Hier.  Nay,  I  pray  mark  me,  sir : 
Then,  sir,  would  I  have  you  paint  me  this 

tree,  this  very  tree : 
Gaast  paint  a  dolefU  cry  ? 
**  Pain,  Seemingly,  sir. 
•<  Hier,  May,  it  should  cry ;  but  all  is 
one. 
Well,  sir,  paint  me  a  youth  run  thro'  and 
thro'  with  villains'  swords  b*«g<pg 
upon  this  tree. 
Canst  thou  draw  a  murd'rer  ? 

"  Pain.  I'll  warrant  you,  sir ;  I  have 
the  pattern  of  the  most  notorious  villains, 
that  ever  lived  in  all  Spain. 

"  Hier.  O,  let  them  be  worse,  worse  : 
stretch  thine  art, 
And  let  their  beards  be  of  Jndas's  own 

colour, 
And  let  their  eye-brows  jut  over :  in  any 

case  observe  that ; 

Then,  sir,  after  some  violent  noise. 

Bring  me  forth  in  my  shirt,  and  my  gown 

under  my  arm,  with  my  torch  In  my 

hand,  and  my  sword  rear'd  up  thus,— 

And  with  [these  words ;   What  noits  is 

this  f  who  catts  meronymo  9 
May  it  be  done  ? 
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**  Pain,  Yeft,  iir.  ten  incbM  longer  tlian  hu  bwn.    Be  tlict  as 

**  Hier*  Well,  sir,  then  bring  me  forth,  it  may,  he  himself,  in  coneequenee  of  the 

bring  me  thro'  alley  and  alley,  still  with  a  man's  death,  was  thrown  into  prison,  under 

distracted  countenance  going  along,  and  an  aeeusation  of  murder, 

let  my  hair  heave  up  my  night-cap.  **  It  was  during  this  incarceration  that  he 

**  Let  th»  clouds  scowl,  make  the  moon  was  induced  to  renounce  the  Protestant  for 

dark,  the  stars  extinct,  the  winds  blowing,  the  Romiah  Church.     In  his  prison,  he  was 

the  bells  tolling,   the  owls  shrieking,  the  visited  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  under 

toads  croaking,  the  minutes  jarring,  and  the  influence  of  whose  arguments  or  per- 

the  clock  striking  twelve.  suasions,  and  the  melancholy  induced  by  his 

**  And  then  at  last,  sir,  starting,  behold  a  own  precarious  situation,  he  became  a  tern* 

man  banging,  and  tott'ring,  and  tott  ring,  porary  convert  to  the  Church  of  Rome.   He 

as  you  know  the  wind  will  wave  a  man,  appears  to  have  been  beset  by  dangers,  or 

and  I  with  a  trice  to  cut  him  down.  else   full  of  apprehensions,  at  this  period. 

"  And  looking  upon  him  by  the  advan-  Spies  were  set  to  catch  him,  according  to 

tage  of  my  torch,   find  it  to  be  my  son  his  own  account ;  bat  he  was  warned  against 

Horatio.  these  emissaries  by  his  jailer   and  saved. 

'«  There  you  may  show  a  passion,  there  How  far  this  was  a  matter  of  fact,  or  ima- 

you  may  show  a  passion.  ginatioo,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining* 

«  Draw  me  like  old  Priam  of  Troy,  cry-  But  it  seems  singular  that  Jonaon,  who  was 
ing,  the  house  is  a  fire,  a  fire,  the  house  then  liable  to  be  tried  for  his  life  for  mur* 
is  a  fire ;  and  the  torch  over  my  head ;  der,  and  who  was  beyond  a  doubt  a  Pro- 
make  me  curse,  make  me  rave,  make  me  testant  on  his*entering  prison,  should  excite 
cry,  make  me  mad,  make  me  well  again,  tuch  serious  and  sudden  suspicion  of  being 

•  make  me  curse  hell,  iuvocate,  and  in  the  connected  with  any  Popish  conspiracy,  as  to 
end  leare  me  in  a  trance,  and  so  forth.  induce  the   government  to  surround  him 

*"  Pain.  And  is  this  the  end?  with  spies.     And  had  even  that  been  the 

"  Hier.  O  no,  there  is  no  end :  the  end  case,  one  does  not  well  see,  first,  how  hia 

is  death  and  madness  ;  jailer  should  learn  that  the  persons  alluded 

And  I  am  never  better  than  when  I  am  to  w^e  spies ;  or,  secondly,  why  he  should 

™^  >  communicate  the  matter  to  Jonson,  to  whom 

Then  methiuks  I  am  a  brave  feUow;  he  was  a  stranger,  and  thus   compromise 

Then  I  do  wonders ;  but  reason  abuseth  himself  with  the  persons  above  him.     We 

™^  >                                     ,  are  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  as  altogether 

And  there's  the  torment,  there  s  the  hell,  very  doubtful ;  the  more  especially  as  the 

At  last,  sir,   bring  me  to  one  of  the  mur-  attempt  never  was  repeated  after  Jonson  was 

derers  ;  delivered  from  his  imprisonment.     It  was 

Were  he  as  strong  as  Hector,  p^ver  known  to   what   circumstances  our 

Thus  would  I  tear  and  drag  him  up  and  author  was  indebted  for  his  deliverance  ; 

down.  unless,  as  has  been  thought,  it  was  that  he 

fHe  heati  the  painter  in  J,'*  ^as  the  party  challenged,  a  eircumstanoe 

True^  as  Mr  Collier  says^  there  is  that  must  have  operated  in  his  favour  before 

nothing  in  Jonson's  entire  plays  equal*  ^  jury,  but  which  would  scarcely  have  saved 

ling  the  best  parts  of  this  "  in  pathetic  l»»n>  fro™  » *"»!•" 

heBXitj  ;^*  hvit  in  Sei'anus  and  Catiline,  tt             •          t.                           # 

Ms  only  turvivim,  trigedies,  there  could  J^Sr>'  "«?'"'  ^«  ^J'T®  """"Jf  "<>'«  f 

not  be  J  and  what  forbids  us  to  beUero  ^'  ^f^  Cornwall  s  imperUnence  to 

that  his  genius  was  equal  to  the  pro-  ^"^  J°?«*>"-  „     ^  recountwg  the 

duction  of  this-the  wonderful,  the  transaction  taDrummoiid,  he  says  that 

wofd.  and  the  wUd-inspired  by  its  ^  opponent  brought  into  the  field  a 

imaginations  of  misery  and  madn^»s  ?  ^^""^  tf"  "'?}^  l'»!;«f  ««« 1»»  own. 

Nowini;  ■"'  '""'  *"  **  ""V"  «<>•      "*^  *^  i>ot 

We  return  to  the  Memoir.  true?    Was  Ben  bouncing?    What 

.< -nn  .  T        .                    .1.  does  be  know   "of  the  melancholy 

"Wb.tJon«,n..uec.»w«.tthl.p...  j^^^^  ^      g^^.,   p„^rioU8    situi- 

\f-'  "^  "  w"  "'.wT''  "  «on  ?"     Ben  does  not  say  he  was 

•  V'^^'hrTmln^ni^TT"""  melancholy -but  that  he  took  the 
mterrupt«l  by.  metancholy  .rent,  .ruing  prfest  "  at  his  word."  What  does  he 
out  of  a  quarrel  with  a  player.  This  person  *'»*''*»'•  »"  "«"«*«•  ■*•»  ^^^  "« 
(whose  name  is  not  known)  sent  him  a  ?^*°  ^l  »  "/emporary  convert? 
challenge,  and  the  consequence  was  that  a  ®®n  continued  in  his  adopted  creed  for 
duel  took  place,  in  which  Jonson  slew  his  ^^^^^^  years.  The  prisoner  himself 
antagonist,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  »*id  he  was  beset  With  spies—"  they 
severe  wound  in  his  own  arm.  In  recounting  placed  two  damned  yillains  to  catch 
the  transaction  to  Drummond,  he  says,  that  advantage  of  him^  with  him,  but  he 

nonent  brought  into  the  field  a  sword  was  advertised  by  bis  keeper ;   of  the 
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spies  be  liath  an  epigrnLme."  **  How  sex  is  pitiful ;  and  then  we  trnst  the 
far  tills  was  matter  of  fact  or  imagina*  jailer*  in  bis  humanity*  was  prudent* 
tion,**  anoth  Bariy*  ''  we  have  no  and  warned  Ben  simply  by  putting  his 
means  of  ascertaining."  That  is  very  finger  to  his  nose»  or  cocking  his  eye 
true-— two  hundred  and  forty  years*  at  each  ugly  customer*  thereby  ez« 
and  upwards*  have  elapsed  since  then*  pressing  more  forcibly  than  by  words 
and  Barry  Cornwall  the  sceptic*  is  — "  Hie  niger  est — ^hunc,  tu  Romaue* 
left  without  any  means  of  ascertaining  caveto.*'  Such  worthy  jailers  there 
the  fact.  But  let  him  not  be  hurried  have  been  in  this  wicked  world— fear- 
away  by  the  force  of  his  own  reason^  less  of  **  compromising  themselves 
ing  powers.  That  Ben  "  waF*  beyond  with  persons  above  them'*— incredible 
doubt*  a  Protestant  on  his  entering  as  such  folly  may  seem  to  Barry 
prison/*  may  be  true — ^though  Barry  Cornwall, 
might  be  puzzled  to  tell  how  he  came  «  j^^  ^^  j  n«,ntian  dearer  than  the 


to  know  it ;  but  the  more  suspicious*  ^^  > 
for  that  very  reason*  to  a  suspicious  rm.  x  J  a*  i.  i  •  :. 
Government  might  seem  the  visite  of  a  ^J  Egyptian*  who  was  kind  ex- 
seminary  priest.  "  The  years  1693-4*"  ceedmgly  to  Joseph*  the  son  of  Jacob  ; 
says  Gifford,  «  were  years  of  singular  5»^  *^a*  ^xron,  m  whose  eyes  John 
disquietude  and  alarm.  The  Catiio-  *?^'^4  /^vour*  even  John  Bunyan, 
lies*  who  despaired  of  effecting  any  *"®  tmker*  and  the  son  of  a  tinker, 
thing  against  the  Queen  by  open  force*  '^^$»  ^^ofiT  *  prisoner,  was  yet  free* 
engaged  in  petty  conspiracies  to  take  *"**»  without  bail*  walked  to  and  fro 
her  off  by  sudden  violence.  The  na-  «^®?  *«/  man  whose  legs  were  unac- 
tion  was  agitated  by  tiiose  plots*  which  qiw^ted  witii  bonds, 
were  multipUed  by  fear ;  and  several  ."  Th«t  he  escaped*  however,  it  very  cer- 
seminaries*  as  the  Popish  priesto  edu-  *"»..•»*»  ^^^^  ^  his  old  oceupstioii  of 
cated  abroad  were  then  cilled,  were  P'^^^g  «»tter  for  the  theatres.  He  mar- 
actmdly  convicted  of  attempts  to  poi-  "^^'  moreover  at  th,s  tune,  a  youog  woni« 
«>nthe'Queenandexecute^^^^  T^--,,^^^^^^^^^^ 

?Tn.t*'^t;iL>r^r^^^^^^  ^s^  ^-  ^^^  ^  ^^-  ^^ 

that  the  persons  alluded  to  were  spies  j        „  rpi„»  t^ ,  . 

or  seconSly,  why  he  should  communi!  "  T^»*  \lTT^'  ^'*'"^T  "  "f^ 

oate  the  liatter  to  Jonson,  to  whom  P?'^  7±"«"^  ^l''"J"**~??\'?' 

he  was  a  stranger,  and  thus  compro-  h«  twenUe*  year  «♦  he  returned  to  his 

mise  himself  iSh  the  persons  abore  ff  o«mpataon."    Pray,  wherem  bes 

him."    Why,  we  humSly  ventura  to  ?®  l''T,//.,'^"*  /  daughter  «a 

suggest,  that  jaUers  are  « 'cute  fellers  5tn??"    ^       ^'"'*  ? '""    ?  "w"* 

ei^^h  in  their  way."  and  have  a  f^'.'^J,,    ^'^'J^^'"'i'f7'^J   We 

sharf  eye  for  spies,' informers,  and  ^*^  ??»'»«''  ""*"«»™  j  «*r''*'°« 

peacW:  and  if  "  the  persons  aUuded  In  1596,  was  |)t»dnced '  Eve^  Man 

toTwere  not  spies,  pray,  may  we  ask  "l?^.  Humour '-which,  m  1598,  was 

who  they  were,  aid  how  &e  devfl  5**"^-^^'  !f®"*  ^f ?"'l'^°  ^^I 

they  canw  there  ?    &«»i<fi«r.  why  the  t'*™**"*^  ^o™  I*«ly  to  England, 

jailir  «  should  communicate  the  mat-  HearBarry  on  this  matchless  Comedy. 

ter   to    Jonson*   to   whom    he  was  a  "  'j*  regard  to  •  £very  Man  in  hi»  Hit' 

stranger*"  does  not  seem  so  unaccount-  "»*"'"»*  ^*  *■  *  ^'^^  sample  of  the  author's 

able  to  Christopher  North  as  to  Barry  ■^y*®*  ^^  heinjs  the  peculiar  character  of 

ComwaU-seeing  tiiat  the  prisoner*  *»"  8®°*'"- ,  /L!»  ^"t  ?^*y.^°«  J^^^f  **- 

who  had  got  mto  an  awkward  hobble*  ""^  "*^«P*    ^J  Alchemist    (the  latter, 

and  might  be  hanged*  was  a  youth  in  ST^!!^?      .?,,  *  f"*^^*  ^^'^  ^ 

hia  twentieth  vear  a  brave  vonth  and  ^'P^  powession  of  the  sta^.     Once  in  a 

i"briiK'ie^d'VoS;?ndtd^  e'ZKSTdwZ^^s^^tr"' 

quenf-sucha-broiofabov-asit  S^S'^.S.' STJ^'o^^ST^d 

had  never  been  tiie  lot  of  the  said  extracts  from  a  paUent  andlence  a  mode^ 

jailer  to  converse  witbal*  smce  he  first  p^^  portion  of  applanse.    But  the  pUy  is 

mounted  a  bunch  of  keys  at  his  girdle,  rarely  repeated,  until  after  Uio  lapse  of 

"  Thus  to  compromise  himself  with  the  one  or  two  succeeding  years.     In  truth, 

persons  above  him***  was  rash ;  but  his  amongst  a  good  deal  of  sound  sensible  wri- 

wife  would  not*  on  that  offence,  read  ting,  and  with  little  to  object  to,  there  is 

her  husband  a  curtain  lecture*  for  the  nothing  to  stimulate  curiosity  or  ezdte 
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any  raptaroTii  adndrfttion.      There  la  %  hot  the  most  inflexible  nature^  con- 

defideney  of  paadoo,  uid  not  much  deli«.  trasts  admirabl j  with  the  situations  in 

cacyofcharacter;Mid  there  i«  no  heroism  which  he  is  throirn;    and,  though 

or  strong  feeling  of  any  sort.     With  the  beaten,  baffled,  and  disgraced,  he  ne- 

ezoepdon  of  Bob^,  who  is  a  brave  bit  ^erso  far  forgets  himself  as  to  aid  in 

of  hmnour,  the.  characters  are  of  a  leyel  his  own  discomfiture.     He  has  no  80- 

f'tl;  wT  "^^  ">««\bfyond  Aie  line  i^    ^^^  ^^  g  ^  ParoUes,  to 

in  Vhich  they  «»t  out.  but  neterthele»  ^^^ray  his  real  character,  and  «?ow 

uttering,  in  their  course,   a   good  many  i,i«,„J:i^a^  „^^  ^  «»*«»vw*,  auu  cxpuee 

.hreif^and  even  some  witty  things.    Thi    ?^ril*?.'^^^***'7^^^^^^ 

persons  of  the  drama  speak  parUy  in  blank    ^?^L  .!.i.?tl:  .  j!?!i?A.-^*  J*®^^^^ 

verse 

ly  pi 

part   w    uv   u*    U19    u^iuiuu    ui   uie   viuer         ,  '~  ' jf-w^   •wi.w  ««#«  «>aau« 

KnoweU,  who  thus  declares  himself  at  the    ^^^^»  though  his  readmg  does   not 

outset  of  the  play:—  appear  very  extensive,  and  his  deci- 

•Mvielfwuoiieeaitttdent,and.bideed,  ^loi^s  are  usually  made  with  somo- 

Fed  With  the  »elf-Mme  humour  he  )g  now,  thing  of  toO  much  promptitude.      In  A 

Dreaming  on  Douffht  but  Idle  poetry;  ^^«S   tj-vU-j:i  i.    '^        4'«*«***w.      au» 

iiiatfruUietsBndunDrofltabieart,  Word,  Bobaoil  bas  many  distmguish- 

Good  unto  none,  but  leait  to  it!  profoion,  mg    traits  !     and    till     a     nrecedititf 

fiut  since.  Time  and  the  truth  have  wak'd  my     something  more  than  big  WOfds  and 

And  Reaio?taught  me  better  to  diatinguiah  bearing  to  characterize  him,  it  may 

The  vain  from  th'  vMctui  learnings.*  not  be  amiss  to  allow  Jouson  the  cre- 

He  appears  from  all  this  not  to  have  dit  of  having  depended  entirely  on  his 

the  slightest  conception  of  the  charac-  own  resources.*' 

ter  of  £is  inimitable  comedy — and  does  Gifford  is  equally  just  and  discrimi- 

what  he  can  to  underrate  it — and  at  the  nating  on  Kitely.    "  Jealousy  is  the 

same  time  the  ^/c^€mt:9/— ^telling  us  humour  of  Kitely ;  but  it  is  no  more 

that  it  now  produces  no  effect  on  the  the  Jealousy  of  Ford  than  of  Othello : 

stage.  We  know  not,  and  care  not  how  original  it  neither  is  nor  can  be,  for  it 

thatmaybe— noryetwhohas  '^ reduced  is  a  passion  as  common  as  the  air,  and 

the  Alchemist  to  a  faree.**    "  There  is  has  been  the  property  of  the  stage 

deficiency  of  passion,"  he  says— whati  from  the  earliest  tunes ;  yet  what  but 

in  Kitely  ?    Bah  I    "  There  is  no  he-  a  iaundiced  eye  can  discover  any  ser- 

roism."     And  why  should  there  be  vile  marks  of  imitation  ?     Kitely's 

any  heroism  ?    There^  is  no  heroism  alarms  are  natural,  for  his  house  is 

in  Hudibras.     Bobadil  b  '*  a  brave  made  the  resort  of  young  and  riotous 

bit  of  humour.'*    And  he  afterwards  gallants ;  yet  he  drew  ms  suspicions 

admits  he  is  <'  a  braggart  of  the  first  with  great  delicacy ;  and  when  cir- 

water,**  worthy  to  <<  march  in  the  same  cumstances    'light  as  air'    confirm 

regiment  with  Bessus  and  Pistol,  and  them,  he  does  not  bribe  a  stranger  to 

Parolles  and   the  Copper  Captain."  complete  his  dishonour,  but  places  a 

Now  hear  Gifford.  confidential  spy  over  his  wife,  to  give 

«  Bobadil  has  never  been  well  un-  notice  of  the  first  approach  to  famili- 
derstood,  and  therefore  is  always  too  arity.  In  a  word,  the  feelings,  the 
highly  estimated  |  because  he  is  a  language,  and  the  whole  conduct  of 
boaster  and  a  coward,  he  is  scurvily  Kitely,  are  totally  distinct  from  those 
dismissed  as  a  mere  copy  of  the  an-  of  Ford,  or  any  preceding  stage  cha- 
cient  bully,  or  what  is  tnjfinitefy  more  racter  whatever.  The  author  drew 
ridiculous^  of  Pistol ;  but  Bobadil  is  from  nature ;  and,  as  her  varieties  are 
a  creature  eui  generis^  and  perfectly  infinite,  a  man  of  Jonson*s  keen  and 
original.^  .  •  .  Bobadil  is  stained  attentive  observation  was  under  no 
wi£h  no  inordinate  vice,  and  is  besides  necessity  of  borrowing  from  her  at 
so  frugal  that  *  a  bunch  of  radishes  second  hand.'*  Sound,  manly  criti- 
and  a  pipe  to  close  the  orifices  of  his  cism — how  different  from  the  cockney 
stomach,**  satisfy  all  his  wants.  Add  conceit  that  disgusts  equally  in  Bar- 
to  this,  that  the  vanity  of  the  ancient  ry*8  praise  and  his  censure, 
soldier  (hi  the  Greek  Omedy)  is  ac«  ♦«  The  persons  in  the  drama,'*  quoth 
companied  with  such  deplorable  stu-  Barry,  «*  speak  partly  in  blank  verse, 
pidity,  that  all  temptation  to  mirth  is  and  should,  therefore,  be  occasionally 
taken  away;  whereas  Bobadil  is  poetical.**  And  are  they  not?  — 
really  amusing.    His  gravity,  which  Knowell  is  a  «« scholar  and  a  gentle- 
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wan,**  and  adapts  Iik  Inxgoage  to  hiis 
sabjeet,  and  to  his  hearers ;  yet  even 
in  his  adyice— and  admirable  adTiceit 
is  to  all  men — to  Master  Stephen^  a 
country  gpiU^  he  varms  into  poetrr— * 
BB,  for  example^  when  he  says  finely^ 


m 


Ay,  l^t  will  be  As  least  t  and  theti  *twiU  bo 
An  how  before  I  can  dispatch  with  Hm, 
Or  very  near ;  weU,  I  wiU  eay  two  houre. 
Two  hours !  ha  I  things  never  dreamt  of  yet^ 
Maj  be  contrived,  ay,  and  efiected  too, 
In  two  hours'  absence ;  well,  I  will  not  go. 
Two  hours!  No,  fleeting  Opportunity, 
I  will  not  give  your  subtilty  that  scope. 
Who  win  not  judge  him  worthy  to  be  robb'd, 
That  sets  his  doors  wide  open  to  a  thief. 
And  shews  the  felon  where  his  treasure  lies? 
Again,  what  earthy  spirit  but  will  attempt 

To  taste  the  fruit  of  beauty's  golden  tree, 

wad  b  it  not  sufficientiy  poetical  for    "^•"Jeaden  sleep  seals  up  the  dragon*! 
blank  verse  in  a  comedy  ? 

"  I  will  not  atop  his  Journey, 
Nor  practiso  any  violent  means  to  stay 
Th*  unbridled  course  of  youth  on  1dm  i 

for  that 
Bestramed  proves  more  impatient;  and 

in  kind 
lake  to  the  eager,  bat  the  generous  grey- 
hound, 
Who'ne'er  ao  little  from  his  game  withheld, 
Turna  head,  and  leaps  up  at  his  holder's 
throat." 


**  Nor  atand  so  much  on  your  gentility. 
Which  M  a»  awry  and  mere  barrcwed  thtmg 
Frmm  dead  mem't  duti  and  bcmet,  and  none 

ofyoMTf, 
JBatept  yen  make  ct  hold  H,** 

Then>  what  can  be  better  than  this— 


Or  agaioy 

"  Hy  presence,  shall  be  as  an  iron  bar 
^wixt  the  conspiring  motives  of  desire : 
Tea,  any  look  or  glance  mine  eye  ejects 
Shall  check  occasion,  as  one  doth  Us 

dave, 
When  he  forgets  the  limits  of  proscrip- 

tion." 

Take  a  longer  passage. 

**  Dame  K.     Pray  Heaven  it  do. 

**  JCtf.     A  new  disease !  I  know  not, 

new  or  old, 
But  it  may  well  be  csll'd  poor  mortals'  plague ; 
For,  like  a  pestilence,  it  doth  infect 
The  houses  of  the  brain.     First  it  begins 
Solely  to  work  upon  the  phantasy. 
Filling  her  seat  with  such  pestiferous  air» 
As  soon  corrupts  the  judgment ;  and  from 

thence. 
Sends  like  contagion  to  the  memory : 
Still  each  to  other  gi^g  the  infection, 
Which  as  a  subtle  vapour  spreads  itself 
Confusedly  through  every  sensife  part, 
TiU  not  a  thought  or  motion  in  the  mind 
Be  free  from  the  black  poison  of  suspect. 
Ah  I  but  what  misery  ia  it  to  know  this? 
Or,  knowing  it,  to  want  the  mind's  erection 
In  such  extremes  ?  Well^  I  will  onpe  more 

strive. 
In  spite  of  this  black  dond,  myself  to  be, 
And  shake  the  fever  off  that  thus  shakes 

me.**    [ExU. 

And  again — 

"  KiU     O,  that  is  well ;  fetch  me  my 
aloak,  my  cloak  1*— 
Stay,  let  me  see,  an  hour  to  go  and  come ; 


eyes? 

I  will  not  go.     Business,  go  hy  for  once. 

No,  beauty,  no ;  you  are  of  too  good  caraet, 

To  be  left  so,  without  a  guard,  or  open. 

Your,  lustre,  toe,  '11  inflame  at  any  distance, 

Draw  eourtship  to  you,  as  a  jet  doth  straws ; 

l^it  motion  in  a  stone,  strike  fire  from  ice. 

Nay,  make  a  porter  leap  you  with  his  bur- 
den. 

You  must  be  then  kept  up,  close,  and  well 
watch'd. 

For,  give  yon  opportunity,  no  quicksand 

Devours  or  swallows  swifter  I" 

And  so  in  a  hundred  other  instances 
where  the  thought,  feeling,  and  ex- 
pression are  full  offeree  and  fire. 

Perhaps^  Barry  Cornwall  does  not 
know  that  in  the  quarto  there  is  a  pas- 
sage— afterwards  omitted — probably 
because  too  poetical-*of  which  Gil- 
ford truly  says,  "it  would  be  unjust 
to  Jonson,  as  well  as  to  the  reader,  to 
suppress  tiie  passage,  which  is  fidl  of 
noble  feeling,  at  once  rational^  fervid, 
and  sublime.  It  breathes  the  very 
spirit  of  high  antiqtdty,  and  forms  one 
of  those  numerous  sources  from  which 
Bfilton  (the  unwearied  though  unno- 
ticed foUower  of  this  great  poet)  de- 
liyed  inspiration  and  tigour.^* 

'*  I  can  refell  opinion ;  and  approve 
The  state  of  poesy,  such  aa  it  is, 
-Blessed,  eternal,  and  most  true  divine : 
Indeed,  if  you  will  look  on  poesy. 
As  she  appears  in  many,  poor  and  lame, 
Patch'd  up  in  renmants  and  old  worn  out 
rags,  ^ 

Half  starv'd  for  want  of  her  peculiar 
food. 

Sacred  invention ;  then,  I  must  confirm 
Both  your  conceit  and  censure  of  her 

merit: 
But  view  her  in  her  glorious  ornaments, 
Attired  in  the  majesty  of  art, 
Set  high  in  spirit  with  the  precious  taate 
Of  sweet  philosophy ;  and,  which  ia  most, 
Crown'd   with  the  rich  traditions  of  a 

soul. 
That  hates  to  have  her  dignity  prophaned 
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With  osy  reliBh  of  on  earthly  thoaghty 
Ob/ then,  how  pioud  a  preaence   doth 

she  bear. 
Then  ehe  is  like  herself,  fit  to  be  leen 
Of  none  but  grave  and  consecrated  eyes* 
Nor  is  it  any  blemish  to  her  fame. 
That   such  lean,  ignorant,   and  blasted 

wits, 
8ach  brainless  gulls,  should  utter  their 

stolen  wares 
With  such  applauses  in  our  vulgar  ears ; 
Or  that  their  slubber'd  lines  have  current 

pass, 
From  the  fat  judgments  of  the  multitude ; 
But  that  this  barren  and  infected  age, 
Should  set  no  difference  *twizt  these  emp- 
ty spirits, 
And  a  true  poet:  than  which  reverend 

name 
Toothing  can  more  adorn  humanity. 

**  The  persons  of  the  drama  speak 
partly  in  blank  Terse^  and  there- 
fore should  occasionally  be  poetical.** 
Oh!  Barry  Cornwall  1  Barry  Com- 
walif  oh ! 

Let  us  now  hear  him  on  the  Silent 
Woman,  The  Fox,  and  Ihe  Akhe- 
mist. 

<*  In  1605,  appeared  Va^iMnu,  or  ike 
Fox;  in  1609,  Epiccene,  or  the  Silent 
Woman:  in  1610,  The  Alchemittt  and 
in  1611,  CatUine,  In  regard  to  Epi- 
cane,  we  think  that,  with  considerable 
humour  and  some  diversity  of  character, 
the  entire  drama  is  a  fatiguing  and  impro- 
bable work.  The  first  scene  contains 
those  delightful  lines,  which  everybody 
knows: — 

'  Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  tace. 

That  makes  rimpHelty  a  grace ; 

Robes  hxMely  flowies,  hur  as  free ; 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me. 

Than  all  th*  adulteries  of  art  t 

Thef  strike  mine  eyes,  but  aoQmy  heart.'  j 

There  is  something  like  Molidre  in  the 
character  of  Morose ;  and  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Otter  (the  land  and  sea  captain) 
and  his  wife,  is  a  curious  leaf  stolen  out  of 
the  mysterious  book  of  married  life.  This 
is  the  captain's  account,  in  private,  of  Mrs 
Otter  : — '  She  takes  herself  asunder  still 
when  she  goes  to  bed,  into  some  twenty 
boxes ;  and  about  next  day  at  noon  is 
put  together  again,  like  a  German  dock ; 
and  so  comes  forth,  and  rings  a  tedious 
'larum  to  the  whole  house,  and  then  is 
quiet  again  for  an  hour,  but  for  her  quar- 
ters.* 

**  Volpone  and  The  Alchemist  pass, 
by  general  assent,  as  the  two  best  dramas 
of  Jonson.  They  are  ftill  of  sharp, 
weighty,  vigorous  writing,  and  may  justly 
be  placed, — ^together,  we  think,  with  '  Se- 
janus'  and  *  Every  Man  in  his  Hmnour' 
(the  latter  on  account  its  stage  qualiflea" 


tions),  at  the  head  of  his  draaiaUc  compo- 
sitions.  We  do  not  [recollect  to  have 
seen  it  remarked,  that  The  Alchemist  and 
Volpone  are  essentially  alike  in  their  con- 
stitution ;  the  whole  material  and  burthen 
of  each  play  consisting  of  a  tissue  of  cheats, 
effected  by  two  confederate  sharpers,  upon 
various  gulls  gaping  for  money,  who  come 
successively  before  them,  in  order  to  enable 
the  author  to  exhibit  the  wit  and  roguery 
of  his  two  principal  characters,  and  the 
simplicity  or  greediness  of  the  victims. 
This  is  done  in  a  series  of  scones,  '  long 
drawn  out.'  Of  the  two  plays,  notwith- 
standing some  powerful  writing  in  the  early 
part  of  Volpone,  we  prefer,  we  confess,  The 
Alchemist,  It  has  more  probability — it  is 
fuller  of  character — ^it  is  better  constructed 
— 4md  it  comprises  poetry  of  a  higher 
order.  The  learning  of  Jonson  unfolds 
itself  very  happily  in  the  gorgeous  visions 
of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon— which  are  as 
magnificent  and  oriental  as  an  Arabian 
dream." 

Without  wasting^  a  word  on  this 
disparaging  and  derogatory  driveU 
let  us  quote  a  screed  from  The  Fox, 
The  argument  of  this  glorious  drama 
is  giyen  in  an  acrostic. 

*'  y  olpone,  childless,  rich,  feigns  rick» 

despairs, 
O  ffers  his  estate  to  hopes  of  general 

heirs, 
L  ies  languishing:  his  Parasite  receives 
P  resents  of  alli  assures,  deludes ;  then 

weaves 
O  ther  cross  plots,  which  ope  themselves, 

are  told. 
N  ew  tricks    for  safety  are  so  bought  * 

'  they  thrive ;  wlien  bold, 
£  ach  tempts  the  other  again,  and  all  are 

sold." 

The  Play  opens  thus  :— 

«<  SCENE  X,^A  Room  in  Volfoites* 
Mouse. 

"  Enter  Volfokk  and  Mosca. 
'*  Volp,  Good  morning  to  the  day  ;  sad 
next,  my  gold  I— - 
Open  the  shrine,  that  I  may  see  my  saint. 

[Mosca  withdraws  the  emrtaim,  and 
discovers  piles  o/jfold,  plate,  jewels. 

Hail  the  world's  soul,  and  mine !  more  glad 

than  is 
The  teeming  earth  to  see  the  long*d-for  sun 
Peep  through  the  bornt  of  the  celestial  Ram, 
Am  I,  to  view  thy  splendour  darkening  bis ; 
That  lying  here,  amongst  my  other  hoards, 
Shew'st  like  a  flame  by  night,  or  like  the  day 
Struck  out  of  chaos,  when  all  darkness  fled 
Unto  the  centre.     O  thou  son  of  Sol, 
But  brighter  than  thy  father,  let  me  Idas, 
With  adoration,  thee^  and  every  reliek 
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Of  Mersd  trflttbr*  in  tbU  blened  room« 
W«I1  did  wiK  poets,  by  tby  glorious  name, 
Title  thftt  age  which  Uiey  wonld  haye  the 

best; 
TWtt  bemg  the  beet  of  thingSi  and  far  tran* 

seending 
AH  style  of  joy,  in  children,  parents,  friend% 
Or  any  other  waking  dream  on  earUi : 
Thy  loohs  when  they  to  Venns  did  ascribe, 
They  should  haye  giyen  her  twenty  thou- 
sand Cupids ; 
Such  are  thy  beauties  and  our  lores  I  Dear 

aaint, 
Riches,  the  dumb  god,  that  giy'st  all  men 

tongues, 
Thou  canst  do  nought^  and  yet  mak'st  men 

do  all  things; 
The  price  of  souls ;  eren  bell,  with  thee  to 

boot. 
Is  made  worth  heayem     Thou  art  virtnei 

fam^ 
Honour,  and  all  things  else.     Who  can  get 

thee. 
He  shall  be  noble,  yaliant^  honest,  wise 
"  Mq*.  And  what  he  will,  sir.     Riches 

are  in  fortune 
A  greater  good  than  wisdom  is  in  nature. 
**  Fo/jp.  True,  my  beloyed  Mosca.     Tet 

I  glory 
More  in  the  cunning  purchase  of  my  wealthy 
Than  in  the  glad  possession,  since  I  gain 
No  common  way ;  I  use  no  trade,  no  yen« 

lure; 
I  wound  no  earth  with  plonghsharei,  fat  no 

beasts. 
To  feed  the  shambles;  haye  no  mills  for 

iron, 
Oil,   com,    or    men,  to  grind   them    into 

powder : 
I  blow  no  subtle  glass,  expose  no  ships 
To  threat'nings  of  the  furrow-faced  sea ; 
I  turn  no  monies  in  the  public  bank, 
Nor  usure  priyate. 

"  Mo9n  No,  sir,  nor  deyour 
Soft  prodigals.     You  shall  haye  some  will 

swallow 
A  melting  heir  as  glibly  as  your  Dutch 
"Will  pills  of  butter,  and  ne'er  purge  for  it ; 
Tear  forth  the  fathers  of  poor  fiimUies 
Out  of  their  beds,  and  coffin  them  aliye 
In  some  kind  clasping  prison,  where  their 

bones 
May  be  forthcoming,  when  the   flesh   is 

rotten: 
But  yonr  sweet  nature  doth  abhor  these 

ooorses; 
Yon  loathe  that  widow*s  or  the  orphan's  tears 
Should  wash  your  payement8|  or  their  pite- 
ous cries 
Ring  in  yoor  roo&»  and  beat  the  air  for  ye&« 

geance. 
"  Volp,  Right,  Mosca;  I  do  loathe  it. 
"  Mo9,  And  besides^  sir, 
Toa  are  BQt  Uke  th«  tbr^ther  th«t  doth 

stand 
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With  a  huge  flail,  watching  a  hfap  of  corn. 
And,  hungry^  dares  not  taste  the  smallest 

grain, 
But  feeds  on  malbws,  and  snch  bitter  herbs ; 
Nor  like  the  merchant,  who  hath  fiU'd  his 

yaults 
With  Romagnia,  and  rich  Candian  wines. 
Yet  drinks  the  lees  of  Lombard's  yinegar  : 
Yott  will  lie  not  in  straw,  whilst  moths  and 

worms 
Feed  on  yonr  sumptuous  hangings  and  soft 

beds; 
Yon  know  the  use  of  riches,  and  dare  give 

now 
From  that  bright  heap,  to  me,  your  poor 

observer, 
Or  to  your  dwarf,  or  your  hermaphrodite, 
Your  eunuch,  or  what  other  household  trifle 
Your  pleasure  allows  maintenancfr->— 
"  Volp,  Hold  thee,  Mosca, 

[  Qivt  him  money. 
Take  of  my  hand ;  thou  strik'st  on  truth  in 

all. 
And  they  are  envious  term  thee  parasite. 
Call  forth  my  dwarf,  my  eunueh,  and  my 

fool. 
And  let  Uiem  make  me  sport.    [£!rfYMos.] 

What  should  I  do. 
But  cocker  up  my  genius,  and  live  free 
To  all  delights  my  fortune  calls  me  to  ? 
I  have  no  wife,  no  parent,  child,  ally. 
To  give  my  substance  to ;  but  whom  I  make 
Blust  be  my  heir :  and  this  makes  men  ob- 
serve me : 
This  draws  new  clients  daily  to  my  house, 
Women  and  men  of  every  sex  and  age. 
That  bring  me  presents,  send  me  plate,  coin, 

jewels, 
With  hope  that  when  I  die  (which  they 

expect 
Each  greedy  minute)  it  shall  then  return 
TeU'fold  upon  them ;  whilst  some,  covetous 
Above  the  rest,  seek  to  engross  me  whole, 
And  counter-work  the  one  unto  the  other, 
Contend  in  gifts,  as  they  would  seem  in  love : 
All  which  I  snfler,  playing  with  their  hopes. 
And  am  content  to  coin  them  into  pro&t. 
And  look  upon  their  kindness,  and  take  more. 
And  look  on  that ;  still  bearing  them  in  hand. 
Letting  the  cherry  knock  against  their  lips, 
.  And  draw  it  by  their  mouths,  and  back 

again.-. 

How  now  r* 

Corvine,  a  greedy  merchant,  be- 
lieving Volpone  to  be,  as  he  appears, 
a  sick,  decrepit,  and  impotent  volup- 
tuary, to  gain  favour  wiUi  the  Fox 
brings  him  his  own  beautiful  and 
chaste  wife,  Celia,  and  offers  to  submit 
ber  to  his  embraces. 

**  Cel  O  God,  and  his  good  angels, 
whither,  whither, 
U  ihame  fled  hnmaa  breasts  ?  that  ^t^  fueb 
case, 
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Men  clar«  put  off  your  lumovn  tud  ib»lf 

own? 
le  ikoik,  whieB  erer  was  a  cause  of  life* 
Now  plaood  wMutt  tfaa  baMit  oircumataiiMt 
w^nd  modeaty  an  fa|U«  i^ado  for  monej  ? 
«  Fo/p.  Ajr,  ia  Conrino,  and  auoh  aarth- 
f«d  minds,     [Ltoptu^  >9w«  Ai«  «9«i«ft* 
That  nevar  tasted  the  true  he^ren  of  Iwrab 
Assure  tbe%  CeUa,  he  thai  would  eeU  thet^ 
Only  for  hope  of  gain,  and  that  uncertain, 
He  would  have  sold  his  part  of  Paradise 
For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  cQpeoin. 
Why  art  thou  mazed  to  see  me  thus  reTiv^?i 
Rather  applaud'thy  beauty's  miracle ) 
'Tie  thy  great  work;  that  hath,  not  nolf 

alone^ 
But  sundry  timea  raised  me»   in   severil 

shapes. 
And,  but  this  morning,  like  a  mountebaoliK 
To  see  thee  at  my  wbdow :  ^y,  before    * 
I  would  hare  left  my  practice,  for  my  love 
In  varying  figures,  I  would  have  contended^ 
With  the  blue  Protaeus,  or  the  horned  flood. 
Now  art  thou  welcome, 
«•  CeL  Sir  I 

"  Foip,  Nay,  fly  me  not 
Kor  kt  thy  false  imagination 
That  I  was  bed-rid,  make  thee  think  I  am 

so: 
Thou  shalt  not  find  it.    I  am,  now,  aa  fireah, 
As  hot,  as  high,  and  in  as  jovial  plight. 
As  when,  in  that  so  celebrated  soeney 
At  recitation  of  our  comedy^ 
For  entertainment  of  the  great  Val^MS, 
I  acted  young  Antinoua  ;  and  attracted 
The  eyes  and  ears  of  all  the  ladies  presenty 
To  admire  each  graceful  gesture,,  note,  and 
footing.  {^Singt. 

Come,  my  Cetia,  let  us  prove, 
While  we  can,  the  sports  of  love, 
Time  will  not  be  ours  for  ever. 
He,  at  length,  our  good  will  sever  $ 
Spend  not  then  his  gifts  in  vain ; 
Suns,  that  set,  may  rise  again ; 
But  if  once  we  lose  this  light, 
'Tis  with  us  perpetual  night. 
Why  should  we  defer  our  joys  ? 
Fame  and  rumour  are  but  toys, 
Cannot  we  delude  the  eyes 
Of  a  few  poor  household  spies  ? 
Or  his  easier  ears  beguile. 
Thus  removed  by  our  wile?^ 
'Tis  no  sin  love's  fruits  to  steal : 
But  the  sweet  thefts  to  reveal ; 
To  be  taken,  to  be  seen. 
These  have  crimes  accounted  been* 
"  Ceh  Some  serene  blast  me,  or  dire  light- 
ning strike 
This  my  offending  face  ! 

'*  Folp,  Why  droops  my  Celia  ? 
Thou  hast,  in  place  of  a  base  husband,  found 
A  worthy  lover :  use  thy  fortune  well. 
With  secrecy  and  pleasure.     See,  behold. 
What  thorn  art  queen  of;  not  in  expeetatio% 
Ai  I  feed  others :  but  possess'd  an4  crown'd. 
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See,  here,  4  rope  of  pe«il ;  9nA  Mflh  nore 

orient 
Thm  tit^tt  the  brave  ^yptian  queen  flip 

roused : 

Disaolvtf  cod  drink  them*  See  n  oarbundf , 
May  put  out  both  the  eyes  of  oar  St  Mark  ; 
A  diaiiiDnd,  would  have  bonglit  l«Uia  Paa« 

line* 
Wkiin  she  came  in  like  starlight,  hid  with 

.  je«tU* . 

That  W9n  iha  spoils  of  provmces;    take 

tlleee. 
And  wear,  and  lose  them :  yet  renaias  an 

To  purchase  them  again,  and  dds  whole 

staff. 
A  gem  but  worth  a  private  patrimony, 
{a  nothing  :  we  will  eat  such  at  a  meal. 
The  heads  of  parrots,  tongues  of  nightingales, 
TIm  l>vaMi«  of  pefcocks,  and  of  ostrichee. 
Shall  be  our  food:  and  could  we  get  the 

phaniv. 
Though  nature  lost  ker  kind,  ahe  were  our 
dish.*' 
"  CeL  Good  air,  these  things  might  move 
a  mind  affected 
With  Sttoh  delights ;  but  I  whoee  innocenois 
Is  .all  X  can  think  wealthy,  or  worth  th* 

enjoying. 
And  whidi,  onoo  lost,  I  have  nought  to  losa 

beyond  itf 
Cannot  be  taken  with  these  aensual  baits : 

If  yon  have  conscience 

'<  Fclp.  lis  the  beggar's  virtue ; 
If  thou  hast  wisdom,  hear  me,  Celia, 
Thy  bath  shall  be  the  jniee  of  July,  flowers. 
Spirit  of  roses,  and  of  violets, 
The  milk  of  unioorBS,  and  panthera'  breath 
Oather'd  in  bags,  and  mizt  with  Cretan  wines. 
Our  drink  shall  be  prepared  gold  and  amber ; 
Which  we  will  take,  until  my  roof  whirl 

round 
With   the  vertigo  ;    and  my  dwarf  shall 

dance. 
My  eunnch  aing,  my  fool  make  up  the  nti^ 
Whilst  we,  in  changed  shapes,  act  Ovid's 

tales. 
Thou,  like  Buropa  now,  and  I  Kke  Jove, 
Then  I  like  Mars,  and  thou  like  Eryeiae : 
So,   of  the  rest,  till  we   have  quite  run 

through. 
And  wearied  all  the  fables  of  the  gods. 
Then  will  I  have  thee  in  osore  modem  forme, 
Attired  like  some  sprightly  dame  of  France, 
Brave  Tnsoan'lady,  or  proud  Spanish  beauty} 
Sometimes,  unto  the  Persian  sophy's  wife ; 
Or  the  grand  rigmor's  mistress;  and,  for 

To  one  of  our  most  artful  courtesana. 
Or  aonie  quick  Negro,  or  cold  Russian ; 
And  I  will  meet  thee  in  aa  many  shapes : 
Where  we  niay  an  tranafuee  onr  wandering 

souls 
0«t  il'onr  Upi,  aad  soore  up  sums   of 


pleasures, 
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IS:i£*t^SSL^^°)£^      .  Ofvfllw,;fi«M«ht.yo«h.Te.g™rt; 

And  the  eoTlous,  when  thtv  IUmI  -^^  A0»  *^  "^9  •'^1  meet  his  jaet  reward. 

What  their  number  u,  be  pined.  l^xewU  Bon.  an<2  C«l* 

"  Cd.  If  joubaye  eaii  tU  wiU  b«  piarwd  "  ^'^^i';  ^"^  on  me,  roo^  and  bury  me  in 

—or  eyes  '»»«*• 

That  can  be  opcn'd— a  beart  tbat  nay  bt  B««>»«  my  grtre,  ibat  werlmy  sbelter !  O I 

toucb'd I  <^m  unmaakMy  unapirited,  undone, 

Or   any  part  tbat  yet  sounda  man  about    BetrayM  to  beggary,  to  infamy" 

«     '^"^      ,.  ,v  ,     .  1^  ^  ^^^^  Ben  Jonson  I 

ffyonbavetoucbofboly«unti-orb«.T«n-.        We  most  go  back  a  few  years- 

Srrl'ir"!?!        •  '^?*^J!**'       ^^"^  ^"itt^d  to  mention/at  the 
Be  bountiful  and  Wl  me      You  do  l»o^^      right'' time    and    pUce,     «a    brave 

LTn^TbTsW^lwoK^titwer..  Wt"  of  Barry's  impertinance.    "The 

Byone,wbosesbameli^u]dfoiptitw«re:  ^    drama    produced   (m9\  waa 

If  you  will  deign  me  neitiwr  of  these  giacea,  V,            ^T      *'**''^"^»**  ,S     *^-'»   ^^ 

Yet  feed  your  wrath,  sir,  rather  than  your  ^^f7   -^"^    ^"'    ^/  ^'*    ^t/mowr, 

lu,t^  Which  appears  to  have  succeeded,  and 

(It  is  a  voice  comes  neaior  manliness),  *J  ^^7^  attracted  Queen  Elizabeth  to 

And  punish  that  unhappy  crime  of  nature,  ™   ^®**^®\     ^0  please  «  his  Sove- 

Which  you  miseal  my  beauty :  flay  my  fac^,  ^^fi^^    (Davies  says)    *  he  altered  the 

Or  poison  it  with  ointments,  for  sedncing  conclusion  of  his  play  into  an  elegant 

Your  blood  to  this  rebellion.     Rub  these  panegyric*       To  our  thinking,   the 

bands,  panegyric  is  the  very  worst  part  of 

"Witb  what  may  cause  an  eating  leprosy,  the  play.*'   Bravo  1  ^fow  when  Barry 

E'en  to  my  bones  and  marrow :  aqy  thing,  indited  this  impudent  ^<  dictum,**  he 

lliat  may  disfavour  me,  save  in  my  honour— •  had  the  following  words  by  Davies 

And  I  will  kneel  to  you,  pray  for  you,  pay  before  his  eyes : — "  Mr  Collins  the 

down  poet  first  pomted  out  to  me  the  pecu- 

A  thousand  hourly  vows,  sir,  for  your  health;  liar  beauty  of  this  address.**      But 

Beport,  and  think  you  virtuous ^hat  cares   Barry    for  Mr  Collins 

*'  ^'^P'  Think  me  cold,  the  poet  ?     We  daresay  he  thinks 

Fkoten  and  hnpotent,  and  so  report  me  ?  the    Ode    to    the    Passions,    but    a 

That  I  bad  Nestor  a  hernia,  thou  wouldal  ^^  affair— not  suffioienUy  intense. 

1 J   J  *       J  V.  ^  The  Address  is  a  fine  one— and  pos- 

I  do  degenerate,  and  ^e  my  nation,  ^^  «  ^^    ^^„  ^       „      .** 

T  Ar    T'^'T^J^"*  ;?k'    w.  o^t  t«  good  Master  Davies  by  M> 

Sliley*^  «  CoUinlAe  poet.-    Itisinfifcta^ 

Yield!  or  ni  force  thee.  [&&ei;ier.  epUogue  spoken  by    Macilente,  •' a 

"  CtL  O,  just  God !  ™*^  well-parted,  a  sufficient  scholar, 

**  Volp.  In  vam *^*   travelled ;    who,   wanting   that 

«  Bon.  (rfuhmg  in.)  Forbear,  foul  ravish-  P^^^e  in  the  world's  account  which  he 

er,  libidinous  swine  I  thinks  his  merit  capable  of,  falls  into 

Free  the  forced  lady,  or  thou  diest,  impostor,  such  an  envious  apoplexy,  with  which 

Bat  that  Tm  loth  to  snatch  thy  punishment  ^^  judgment  is  dazzled  and  distasted, 

Out  of  the  hand  of  justice,  thou  shouldst,  yet,  that  he  grows  violently  impatient  of 

Be  made  the  dmely  sacrifice  of  vengeance  any  opposite  happiness  in  another.*' 

Before  this  altar,  and  this  dross,  thy  idol.  But  subdued  by  the  gracious  presence 

Lady,  let's  quit  the  place,  it  is  the  den  of  the  virgin  Queen,  he  eidaims,— • 

"  Never  till  now  did  object  greet  mine  eyes 

With  any  light  content ;  bat  in  her  graces 

All  my  malidoua  powers  have  lost  their  stings* 

Envy  is  fled  my  aool  at  sight  of  her. 

And  she  hath  chased  all  black  thoughts  from  my  bosom, 

like  as  the  son  doth  darkness  from  the  world. 

My  stream  of  humour  is  ran  out  of  me. 

And  as  our  city's  torrent,  bent  t*  Infect 

The  haUow'd  bowels  of  the  stiver  Thames, 

Is  check'd  by  strength  and  deemess  of  the  river. 

Till  it  hath  spent  itself  even  at  the  shore ; 

So  in  the  ample,  and  onmeasured  flood 

Of  her  perfections,  are  my  passions  drown'di 

And  I  have  now  a  se^iU  a«  sweet  and  dear 
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Ab  the  more  rarefied  and  fubUe  air  :— 
With  which,  and  with  a  heart  as  pore  aa  fire. 
Yet  humble  as  the  earth,  do  I  implore,  [JSCnft?*, 

O  heaven,  that  she,  whose  presence  hath  effected 
This  change  in  me,  may  suffer  most  late  change 
In  her  admired  and  happy  government : 
May  still  this  Island  be  call'd  Fortunate, 
And  rugged  Treason  tremble  at  the  sound, 
When  Fame  shall  speak  it  with  an  emphads  ; 
Let  foreign  polity  be  dull  as  lead. 
And  pale  Invasion  come  with  half  a  heart. 
When  he  but  looks  upon  her  blessed  soil. 
The  throat  of  War  be  stopt  within  her  hmd* 
*  And  turtle-footed  Peace  dance  fairy  rings 
About  her  court ;  where  never  may  there  come 
Suspect  or  danger,  but  all  trust  and  safety. 
Let  Flattery  be  dumb,  and  Envy  blind 
In  her  dread  presence ;  Death  himself  admire  her  : 
And  may  her  virtues  make  him  to  forget 
The  use  of  his  inevitable  hand. 
Fly  from  her,  Age ;  sleep.  Time,  before  her  throne  ; 
Oar  strongest  wall  fells  down,  when  she  is  gone." 

Long  live  Yicto&ia,  our  Gracious  occasion^  to  poor  Ben.     In  saying  of 

Queen  I    ^                                       ,  Giffbrd's  account  of  the  matter,  **  this 

And  here  we  must  pause  for  a  mi-  is  not  a  very  liberal  interpretation  of 

nute  or  two  on  our  progress,  a  little  the   great   poet's    motives,"    Barry 

before  jtbis*  time  (1598)  when  Every  speaks  nonsense— Gifford  states  a  fact 

Man  in  his   Humour  was  brought  implying  neither  praise  nor  blame, 

out — recast — at   the    Blackfriars —  Would  Barry  Cornwall  still  childishly 

Shakspeare's  name  standing  at  the  cling  to  the  old  wife*s  tale  ?  . 

head  of  the  principal  performers  in  it.  And  here  we  must  again  pause  on 

«  In  the  year  159»,  Jonson  became  our  progress,  only  a  little  farther  on, 

acquainted  with  Shakspeare ;  and  it  was  *<\  pomt  out  another  oversight,  for 

through  his  medium  that  *  Every  Man  in  Which  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 

Aw  Humour  *  was  brought  out.  This  aros^  account  otherwise  than  by  the  suppo- 

as  some  'authors  assert,  from  generosity  sition  of  a  latent  ill-will  to  Johsou  in 

on  Shakspeare's  part ;  whilst  Mr  Gifford  his  magnanimous  biographer, 

asserts  that  his  '  merits  must  be  conBned  .,  ^  ^^  .„  y^e  interval,  between  these 

to  procuring  for  his  own  theatre  an  im-  two  events-the  reconciliation  and  the  new 

proved  copy  of  a  popular  performance,  outbreak-that    Jonson,    Chapman,    and 

This  is  not  a  very  liberal  interpretation  of  M^rston,  produced  theh-  joint  comedy  of 

the  great  poet  s  motives ;  but  Shakspewe  .  Eastward  Hoef  for  which,  because  it 

does  not  appear  to  be  a  favourite  with  Mr  jj^ppened  to  contain  a  few  words  reflecting 

Gifford.      In  either  case,  however,   the  ^^^  Scotsmen,  Ben  and  his  two  coadju- 

event  was  productive   of   advantage   to  ^^^  ^^^^  wntenced  to  imprisonment,  or 

Jonson,  for  it  seems  to  have  led  to  his  ^^^^  ^j^^y  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

acquaintance  with  persons  of  rank  and  ^i^^^^  ^^  tedious  preUminary  of  a  judi- 

merit.  His  old  associates,  indeed,  or  some  ^^^  inquiry.      The  three  culpriU  were, 

of  them,  ranged  themselves  m  opposition  however,  speedily  pardoned ;  although  it 

to  him  J  but  whether  this  is  owing  to  envy  ^^^  ^^  f^^  reported  that  their  ears  and 

on  their  parts,  or  to  unreasonable  preten-  „^,g,  ^^^^  ^  j^  sUt— an  indignity  which 

sions  on  his,  we  will  for  the  present  forbear  ,^  ^^^^^  Jonson's  mother,  that  she  de- 

to  inquire.*  signed,  had  the  threat  been  carried  into 

■n          1.     1J11.        i^/N>iitji  execution,  to  have  mixed  some  '  strong 

Barry  should  have  let  Gifford  alone.  ^^  lugt/ poison*  with  her  son's  drink! 
The  old  gentleman  found  that  a  fool-  ^he  play  which  gave  rise  to  this  hubbub 
ish  fable,  with  variations,  had  long  ^^y  ^^e  way,  it  wos  the  foundaUon  of 
been  afloat—too  foolish  to  be  here  re- '  Hogarth's  Iwhutry  and  Idlenw),  was  a 
ported — in  which  Shakspeare  theillus*  very  harmless  performance,  comprehend- 
trious  was  represented  as  extending  a  ing  little  that  could  offend  the  sorest 
helping  hand  to  Jonson  the  obscure,  vanity.  It  has  asceneortwoofconsider- 
He  soon  demolished  the  &ble,  and  with  able  humour,  which  Jonson  may  possibly 
it  fell  Shakspeare's  generosity^  on  this  '  have  supplied  or  revised," 
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«<  Jonson,  Chapman^  and  Marston  Of  Jonson's  two  noble  tragedies — 

prodaeed  their  joint  comedy  of  EtiaU  Sefanus  and  CaHUnet  it  was  not  to  be 

ward  Hoe.'*    Jonson  had  bttle  or  no-  supoosed  that  such  a  critic  could  feel 

thing  to  do  with  it ;  and  Barry  must  aught  of  the  true  Roman  grandeur. 

know  that   he  told   Drummond   he  But  he  makes  an  effort  to  do  his 

had  no  hand  in  the  offensive  passages,  worst^-we  mean  his  best, 

whaterer  they  may  hare  been ;  that  «  Sejanut  is  a  lofty  production,  and 

they  were   entirely  Chapman's  and  built  up  of  itrong  materials.     It  hw  iu 

Marston's.  Barry  must  likewise  have  foundaUon  in  the  AnnaU  of  Tacitus,  and 

known  that  Jonson  was  not  sentenced  the  historical  characters  are  carved  out 

to  imprisonment  (indeed,  neither  were  with  great  care  and  labour.     The  author 

Chapman  and  Marston — only  com-  has,  in  this  play,  broaght  his  learning  to 

mitted),  but  that  he  voluntarily  ac-  good  account,  and  has  told  his  story  '  after 

companied   his   friends,   because   he  the  high  Ronuui  fashion.'    The  mistress 

considered  himself  to  be  *'  an  acces-  of  the  world  never,  indeed,  produced  a 

gory  before  the  act.*'     That  noble  E'^'^  tragic  writer ;  but  the  present  drama 

trait  of  a  kind  and  generous   spirit  might  have  been  the  work  of  one  of  the 

Barry  omite  to  mention.     •'  This  is  rhetoricians  of  old  Rome,  for  any  thing 

not  a  very  liberal  interpretation  of  *^'*  ^«  '^  ***  ^^  contrary,  either  in  its 

the  motives  of  our  great  poet."  sentiments  or  general  construction.     It  is, 

Barry^ays,  as  if  he  knew  all  about  ^J^^^  comparUon,  better  than  Catiline, 

it,  that  the  three  were  imprisoned  be-  ^*  ^^  "*"•  ^^  **  ^  ^°°  ^°«~^ '  *' 
eanse  EoMtward  Hoe  contained  "  a 


few  words  reflecting  on  Scotsmen." 
The  only  passage  now  in  the  play 
about  Scotsmen  is  so  harmless,  that 


wants  vitality,  activity,  ease,  and  that  in- 
definable air  of  reality  and  truth,  which 
gives  such  charm  to  the  wonderful  dramas 
of  Shakspeare.  In  effect,  it  is  too  like 
a  translation.   Each  single  sentence  might 


we  do  not  behove,  "  slavish  as  was  perhaps  have  been  uttered  by  the  person 
the  subjection  of  the  sUge  in  those  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  in  the  play ;  but  not 
times,"  that  it  could  have  been  the    one  of  the  characters  would  have  uttered 


cause  of  their  imprisonment.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  most  offensive 
words  would  be  printed — for  it  had 
been  thought  likely  to  prove  a  nose- 
slitting  concern. 

And  here  we  must  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment longer,  on  our  progress,  to 
say  that  Barry  does  not  think  it 
worth  his  while,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  to  teU  that  not  long  after  Ben's 
liberation,  he  was  again  imprisoned 
with  Chapman  for  reflecting  on  some 
one  in  a  play — and  wrote  to  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  '<  I  am  here,  my  most 
honoured  Lord,  unexamined  and  un- 
heard, committed  to  avilepruon,  and 
with  me  a  gentleman  (whose  name 
may  perhaps  have  come  to  your  Lord- 
ship), one  Mr  George  Chapman,  a 
learned  and  honest  man."  The  let- 
ter concludes  with  this  characteris- 
tic sentencoj — **  if  in  your  wisdoms 


all  that  is  written  down  for  him.  The 
entire  dialogue  wants  fluctuation  and  relief. 
The  great  master-spirit  of  Imagination, 
which  fuses  and  moulds  every  thing  to  its 
purpose,  and  which  produces  force  and 
character,  consistency  and  harmony,  from 
meagre  facts  and  shapeless  materials,  ii 
not  there." 

f « It  has  its  foundation  in  the  an- 
nals of  Tacitus."  Indeed !  All  that 
is  here  said  about  *'  the  great  master- 
spirit of  Imagination'*  is,  we  daresay, 
very  fine ;  but  we  have  seen  it  scores 
of  times  within  these  dozen  years  in  all 
the  Journals  of  LitUe  Britain — and  we 
turn  from  it,  fine  as  it  is,  to  some  sen- 
tences of  Thomas  Campbell's  philoso- 
phy— *^  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute.*' 
"  The  reception  of  Sejanus  was  at 
first  unfavourable,  but  it  was  remo- 
delled, and  again  presented  with  hot- 
ter success,  and  kept  possession  of  the 


(the  Earl's  and  the  Lord  Chamber-    theatre  for  a  considerable  time.  What- 


lain*8),  it  shall  be  thought  necessary 
that  your  Lordship  wUl  be  the  ho- 
noured cause  of  our  liberty,  when  free- 
ing us  from  one  prison  you  will  re- 
move us  to  another;  which  is  eter- 
nally to  bind  us  and  our  names  to  the 
thankful  honouring  of  you  and  yours 
to  posterity,  as  your  own  virtues  have 
by  many  descents  of  ancestors  en- 
nobled you  to  time." 

TOL.  UY,  NO.  CCLXXX. 


ever  t^  tragedy  may  want  in  the 
agitating  power  of  poetry,  it  has  a 
strength  and  dramatic  skill  that  might 
have  secured  it,  at  least,  from  the 
petulant  contempt  with  which  it  has 
been  too  often  spoken  of.  Though 
collected  from  the  dead  languages,  it 
is  not  a  lifeless  mass  of  antiquity,  but 
the  work  of  a  severe  and  strong  ima- 
gination, compelling  shapes  of  truth 
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and  consistency  to  rise  in  dramatic 
order  from  the  fragments  of  Roman 
eloqnence>  and  history;  and  an  air 
not  only  of  life  but  of  grandeur  is 
given  to  those  curiously  adjusted  ma- 
terials. The  arraignment  of  Caius 
Silius  before  Tiberius,  is  a  great  and  ^^^  ^^^ 
poetical  cartooii  of  Roman  charac-  A**^'!"" 
tors;  and  if  Jontonhas  translated  from 
Tacitus,  who  would  not  thank  him  for 
embodying  the  pathos  of  history  ia 
such  lines  as  these,  descriptive  of  6er- 
manicus  ? — 

*'  O  that  man  \ 
Jf  tb«re  were  deeds  of  th«  old  virtue  Ie(l| 
They  lived  in  him.        , 


What  his  generals  laeked 
In  images  and  poropi  they  bad  mippUed 
With  hooouvable  sorrow«>>ioldieie*  aadv 

neis, 
A  kind  of  tilent  mourning,  such  as  men 
Who  know  no  tears,  but  from  their  eap* 

tives,  use 
To  show  in  sueh  great  losses.' 


»i 


**  The  tragedy  of  Catiline"  says  Mr 
Campbell,  ''appeared  in  161 1,  prefaced 
by  an  address  to  the  ordinary  reader,  as 
remarkable  fertile  strength  of  its  style, 
as  for  the  contempt  of  popular  judg« 
ments  which  it  breathes.  Such  an  ap- 
peal from  ordinary  to  extraordinary 
readers  ought,  at  least,  to  have  been 
made  without  insolence  ;  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  few  and  the  many,  in 
mitters  of  criticism,  lies  more  in  the 


[Feb. 

To  make  us  the  desperate  object  of  his 

choice, 
Whefein  the  danger  abnest  "poised  the 

honour: 
And,  as  ha  rose,  the  day  grew  black  with 

him, 
And  Pate  deseendad  nearer  to  the  earth, 
meaiil  to  hide  the  name  of  things 
Under  her  wingi,  and  make  the  world  her 

quavry. 
At  this  we  roossd,  lest  one  small  miaate*s 

stay 
Had  left  it  tp  be  inquired,  what  Rome  was ; 
And,  as  wo  ongbt,  arm*d  in  the  confidence 
Of  our  great  cause,  in  form  of  battle 

stood ; 
Whilst  Catiline  came  on,  not  with  the 

face 

Of  any  man,  but  of  a  public  ruin. 
His  countenance  was  a  civil  war  itself, 
And  all  his  host  had  standing  in  their  looks 
The  paleness  of  the  death  that  was  to 

como ;  ♦ 

Yet  cried  they  out  like  vultures,  and  urged 

on, 
As  if  they  would  precipitate  our  fates. 
Nor  stay'd  we  longer  for  them  :  but  him- 
self 
Struck  the  first  stroke ;  and  with  it  fled  a 

life. 
Which  cut,  it  seem'd  a  narrow  neck  of 

laud 
Had  broke  between  two  mighty  seas,  and 

either 
Flowed  into  other;  for  so  did  the  slaugh- 
ter; 
And  whirled  about,  as  when  two  violent 

tides 


power  of  explaining  their  sources  of    ^'^*^'  "^^..^^^  y^*^*^*     '^^  ^''^*«  "^**°^ 
pleasure  than  in  enjoying  them.  Cati-  ^°        * 

linCi  it  is  true,  from  its  classical  sources^ 
has  chiefly  to  be  judged  by  classical 
readers  ;  but  its  author  should  have 
still  remembered  that  popular  feeling 
is  tho  great  basis  of  dramatic  fame. 
The  haughty  prefrtce,  however,  dis* 
appeared  from  later  editions  of  the 
play,  while  its  better  apology  remain- 
ed in  the  high  delineation  of  Cicero's 
character,  and  in  passages  of  Roman 
eloquence  which  it  contains ;  above 
all,  in  the  concluding  speech  of  Pe- 
treius.  It  is  said,  on  Lord  Dorset's 
authority,  to  have  been  Jensen's  fa- 
vourite production." 

The  concluding  speech  of  Petreius 
is  indeed  most  magnificent. 

"  Pet,  The  straits  and  needs  of  Catiline 
being  such. 

As  he  must  fight  with  one  of  the  two 

armies. 
That  then  had  near  inclosed  him;   it 

pleased  fate 


Circling  the  pkce,  and  trembling  to  see 

men 
Do  more  than  they ;  whilst  Piety  left  the 

field, 
Grieved  for  that  side,  that  in  so  bad  a 

cause 
They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valour 

was. 
The  sun  stood  stiU,  and  was,  behind  tho 

cloud 
The  battle  made,  seen  sweating,  to  drive 

up 
His  frighted  horse,  whom  stBl  the  noise 

drove  backward. 
And  now  had  fierce  Enyo,  like  a  flame, 
Consumed  all  it  eotdd  reaeh,  and  then  It* 

self, 
iiad  not  the  fortune  of  the    common* 

weahh 
Come,     Pa]las*likei    to    every     Boroan 

thought : 
Which  Catiline  seeing,  and  that  now  his 

troops 
Cover'd  that  earth  th^  bad  fooght  tn, 

with  their  trunks^ 
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Ambitious  of  greal  lame  to  ovowii  hit  left'*,  altered  night  after  night,  oould  ever 
iU*  have  folly  relished  the  delicate  and  spark- 
Collected  all  his  fory,  and  ran  in,  lipg  verses  which  flowed  from  Jonson'i 
Arm'd  with  a  glory  high  as  his  despairi  pen." 

Into  our  battle  like  a  Libyan  lion  „,. .    .    _^#|,^_  _^,^  „^,  i^^  ., 

Upon  his  hunters,  seomM  of  our  wea.     ,  T^'?  «  neither  more  nor  less  than 

*^^^ij^j^  downright   nonsense    and    senseless 

GaieCof  w<iaiid9»  pinching  down  Uvea  f^^^®''-    The '*  Masques"  are  perfect- 

about  him,  V  V^^^'     ^  small  shock,  indeed,  must 

TiU  he  had  circled  in  himself  with  death  j  suffice  to  y  stagger"  Missy  Cornwall. 

Then  fell  he  too,  t'embrace  it  wb«re  it  An  occasional  coarse  or  indelicate  allu- 

lay,  sioQ  occurs,  not  thought  to  be  such,  or 

And  a«  in  that  rebeUion  gainst  the  god«»  i^ot  distasteful  in  those  days,  and  'tis 

Uiuerta  holding  forth  Medusa's  head,  easy  to  overlook  them  now ;  they  are 

One  of  the  giant-brethf  en  feU  himself  exceedingly  rare  ;  and  the  prevalent 

Grow  marble  at  the  killing  «ight,  and  expressions  as  well  as  spirit  of  those 

new  exquisite  productions  is  that  of  con- 
Almost  made  stone,  begaQ  to  inquire,  summate  grace,  elegance,  and  beauty. 

what  flint.  With  the  omission  of,  perhaps,  not 

What  rock  it  was,  that  crept  through  all  more  than  half  a  dozen  audacious  or 

hk  limbs,  licentioiiB  phrases,  in  which  no  barm 

And  ere  he  oonld  think  more,  was  that  ^gg  meant,  there  is  not  one  of  them 

o   rrfi.      ^/^i.     •  I,,    f  T>        I  *^**  ™^?*^*  ^^^  ^  represented  notr, 

SoCatihn^atthetigUofRomeinna,  ^^^^   ^„^    y^     ^^e    most    delicate- 

Beeame  hi.  tomb:  yet  did  his  look  re-  ^j^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^  .  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Some  of  bis  fiereenese,  and  his  hands  stiU  ^Jf^I*"^.  ''IJ^'''^,  ^'^  throughout  aa 

moved  ^  chaste  in  their  glowing  language,  as 

A«  if  he  lab;>ttf'd  yet  to  grasp  the  state  the^Arcades  or  Comus  of  Milton. 
With  those  rebelUous  partsT^  Some  pages  back  we  quoted,  with- 

rwT     1-  11  A  1  Ai.  -A_  SA  out  comment,  a  remark  of  Mr  Com* 

We  shall  take  another  opportunity  ^^^y    ^^ich  he  thinks  is  new-**  We 

\'V^  £    T""""'^       Masques,  ^^  ^^^  .^^^Ug^^  t^  have  seen  it  re- 

which,  in  this  Memoir,  are  in  some  ^^^^ed  that  The  Alchemist  and  Vol. 

respects  highly  commended,  but  so  pone  are  essentially  alike  in  their  con- 

pooHy,  that  it>  evident  our  critic  cares  ^t^^^^^^    ^he  whole  material  and  bur- 

not  for  them;  indeedhe  confesses,  "the  t^en  of  each  play  consbdng  of  a  tissue 

dialogue  m  the    Masques  generally  of  cheats,  eflfectid  by  two  confederate 

Etnkes  us  as  being  tedious  and  some-  gtarpeni,  upon  variois  gulls  gaping  for 

what  too  pedantic,  even  for  the  classic  „joney,-  &c.     The  remark  was  not 

subjects  represented.       This  is  harm-  ^^^^h  making,  it  is  so  obvious  and 

less  want  of  perception;   but  what  trivial;  they  ire  «  alike,  but  oh  how 

foUows  demands  severe  reproof.  different !"      Between   Volpone   the 

"On  referring,  after  an  interval  of  Fox,  and  Subtle  the  Alchemist,  though 

nany  yeara,  to  these  old  masques,  we  find  both  sharpers,  how  wide  the  distance ! 

ourselves  somewhat  staggered  at  the  cha-  ^nd  what  gull,  in  the  other  play,  may 

racter  of  the  jests,  and  the  homely  (not  to  |,^  compared  with  Sir  Epicure  Mam- 

say  vulgar)  sjlusions  in  which  they  lUwund.  ^^^^-^   ^^he  forms  of  the  two  plays 

The  taste  of  the  times  was,  i»<ieed,  rude  ^^  ^^^  .^^  ^  somewhat  similar  mould 

enough ;  and  we  can  easily  under^d,  _^      ^      ^  ^^j     ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^  . 

^'tthld  bv  rlronTdl^l    Bui  astonishment  at  the  genius  that,  from 

even  relisned  by  common  audiences.    Jaut  i...      .        ji>iri^i.*xi-  j 

when  we  hear  that  the  pieces  which  con-  beginmng  to  end  of  both,  in  the  proud  ' 

tain  them  were  exhibited  repeatedly,  with  consciousness  of  power,  keeps  cease- 

applaiue,  before  the  nobles  and  court  lessly  pounng  forth  its  inexbaustible 

ladies  of  the  time  (some  of  them  young  nches. 

unmarried  women),  we  are  driven  to  the  „  ^^^  j_^^  q^^^  2j^^^  ,.^  1,^^,^. 

conelusion,that  civilisation  must  have  failed  wit*s  House, 

in  some  respects,  and  to  fear  that  the  re-  _        ^     «  ««  .  « 

fined  and  graceful  compUmenta  which  our  ^^ter  SinEwcua*  Mammon  and  Surly, 

anther  so  firequently  lavished  upon  the         Mam.  Come  on,  sir.     Now  you  set  your 

high  <  damas '  of  King  James's  court,  was  foot  e«  shore 

a  pure  waste  of  his  poetical  bounty.     It  ie  In  Novq  OrU  ;  here's  the  rich  Peru : 

•eaveely  posaikle  that  the  \»^—  who  could  And  there  within,  ur,  are  the  golden  mioM^ 

pit  and  hear  jokes,  Ut  coarser  than  Smol-  Qreat  goloineB'f  OplOr  I U  wss  ssittiig  to'V 
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Three  years,  but  we  have  reach'd  it  in  ten 

months. 
This  is  the  day,  wherein,  to  all  my  friends, 
I  will  pronounce  the  happy  word.  Be  rich  ; 
This  day  you  shall  bk  arxcTATissuci. 
You  shall  no  more  deal  with  the  hollow  dye. 
Or  the  frnil  cird. 

keeping 
The   livery- punk  for  the  yonng  heir,  that 

mnst 
Seal,  at  all  hours,  in  Us  shirt :  no  more 
If  he  deny,  have  him  beaten  to't,  as  he  is 
That  brings  him  the  commodity.     No  more 
Shall  thirst  of  satin,  or  the  covetous  hunger 
Of  velvet  entrails  for  a  rude-spun  cloke. 
To  be  display  *d  at  madam  Augusta's,  make 
The  aons  of  Sword  and  Hazard  fall  before 
The  golden  calf,  and  on  their  knees,  whole 

nights, 
Commit  idolatry  with  wine  and  trumpets : 
Or  go  a  feasting  after  drum  and  ensign. 
No  more  of  this.     You  shall  start  np  young 

viceroys. 


Give  safety,  valour,  yea,  and  victory. 

To  whom    he  will.     In  eigbt-and-twenty 

days, 
I'll  make  an  old  man  of  fouracoro,  a  child. 
5ifr.  No  doubt ;  he'a  that  already. 
Mam.  Nay»  I  mean. 
No  more  be  at  charge  of     Restore  his  years,  renew  him,  like  an  eagle, 

To  the  fifth  age ;  make  him  get  sons  and 

daughters. 
Young  giants ;    as  our  philosophers  have 

done. 
The  ancient  patriarchs,  afore  the  flood, 
But  taking,  once  a-w«ek,  on  a  knife's  point, 
The  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard  of  it ; 
Become  atout    Marses,  and   beget   young 
Cupids. 
Sw,  The  decay 'd  vestals  of  Piet-hatch 
would  thank  you. 
That  keep  the  fire  alive,  there. 

Mam,  'Tie  the  secret 
Of  nature  naturis'd  against  all  infectiona. 
Cures  all  diaeases  coming  of  all  causes  ; 
A  month's  grief  in  a  day,  a  year*s  in  twelve  ; 


And  have  your  punks,  and  punketees,  my     And,  of  what  age  soever,  in  a  month : 


Surly. 
And  unto  thee  I  speak  it  first,  Bs  bich. 
Where  is  my  Subtle,  there  ?     Within,  ho  I 
Face,  (  H't'MiM.)  Sir,  he'll  come  to  you 

by  and  by. 
Mam,   That  is  his  fire-drske. 
His  lungs,  his  Zephyrus,  he  that  puffs  his 

coal*. 
Till  he  firk  nature  up,  in  her  own  centre. 
You  are  not  faithful,  sir.     This  night,  I'll 

change 
All  that  is  metal,  in  my  house,  to  gold  : 
And,  early  in  the  morning,  will  I  send 
To  all  the  plumbers  and  the  pewterers. 
And  buy  their  tin  and  lead  up ;  and  to  Loth- 

bury 
For  all  the  copper. 

Sur,  What,  and  turn  that  too  ? 
Mam,  Yes,  and  I'll  purchase  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall, 
And  make  them  perfect  Indies !  you  admire 
now  ? 
Sur,  No,  faith. 


Past  all  the  doses  of  your  drugging  doctors* 
I'll  undertake,  withal,  to  fright  the  plague, 
Out  of  the  kingdom  in  three  months. 

Sur,  And  YM 
Be  bound,  the  players  shall  sing  your  praises, 

then. 
Without  their  poets. 

Mam,  Sir,  I'll  do't.     Mean-time, 
I'll  give  away  so  much  unto  my  man, 
ShaU  serve  the  whole  city,  with  preservative, 
Weekly  ;  each  house  his  dose,  and  at  the 
rate — 

Swr,  As  he  that  built  the  Water  work, 
does  with  water  ? 

Mam,  You  are  incredulous. 

Sur,  Faith  I  have  a  humour, 
I  would  not  willingly  be  gull'd.   Yuur  stone 
Cannot  transmute  me* 

Mam,  Pertinax  [my]  Surly, 
Will  you  believe  antiquity  ?  records  ? 
I'll  shew  you  a  book  where  Blosea  and  his 

sister. 
And  Solomon  have  written  of  the  art ; 


Mam.  But  when  you  see  th*  effects  of     Ay,  and  a  treatise  penn'd  by  Adam—- 


the  Great  Medicine, 
Of  which  one  part  prtijected  on  a  hundred 
Of  Mercury,  or  Venus,  or  the  moon. 
Shall  turn  it  to  as  many  of  the  sun ; 
Nay,  to  a  thousand,  so  ad  infinitum  : 
You  will  believe  me. 

Sur,  Yes,  when  I  see't,  I  will. 
But  if  my  eyes  do  cosen  me  so,  and  I 
Giving  them  no  occasion,  sure  I'll  have 
A  whore,  shall  piss  them  out  next  day. 

Mam,  Ha  I  why  ? 
Do  you  think  I  fable  with  you  ?  I  assure 

you, 
He  that  has  once  the  flower  of  the  sun, 
The  perfect  ruby,  which  we  call  elixir. 
Not  only  can  do  that,  hot,  by  iti  virtue, 
Can  OQnfer  honouri  love;  reipcot|  long  life ; 


Sur,  How! 

Mam,  Of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  in 

High  Dutch. 
Sur.    Did    Adam    write,   Sir,  in   High 

Dutch  ? 
Mam,  He  did  ; 
Which  proves  it  was  the  primitive  tongue. 
Sur,  What  paper  ? 
Mam,  On  cedar  board. 
Sw,  O  that,  indeed,  they  say. 
Will  last  'gainst  worms. 

Mam,  *Tis  like  your  Iri«h  wood, 
'Gainst  cob-webs.   I  have  a  piece  of  Jason's 

fleece,  too. 
Which  was  no  other  than  a  book  of  alchemy. 
Writ  in  large  aheep-ekio,  a  good  ftt  r»m- 
YoUum. 
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Sach  wai  Pythagoras*  ibigH,  Pandora*8  tub. 
And,  all  that  hb\9  of  Medea*a  chirms. 
The  jnanner  of  our  work ;  the  bulls,  our 

funiaee» 
Still  breathing  fire;  our  argent-vivci  the 

dragon: 
The  dragon'a  teeth,  mercury  sublimate^ 
That  keeps  the  whiteness,  hardness,  and  the 

biting; 
And  they  are  gnther'd  into  Jason's  helm, 
The  alembic^  and  then  80W*d  in  Mars  his 

field. 
And  theuee  sublimed  so  often,  t}ll  they*re 

fix'd. 
Both  this,  the  Hesperian  garden,  Cadmus* 

atory, 
Jore's  shower,  the  boon  of  Midas,  Argus 

eyes, 
Boccace  his  Demogoigon,  thousands  more, 
Ail  abstract  riddles  of  our  stone."—- 

• 

But  hear  Barry. 

'*  In  enforcing  a  proposition,  however,  he 
aoenmulates  sentence  after  sentence,  thought 
after  thought,  till  the  original  idea  is  lost 
or  looka  impoveriehed,  amidst  the  wealth 
with  which  it  is  surrounded •  This  not  only 
injorea  the  idea,  but  mars  tbe  truth  of  his 
characters.  It  is  the  fault  eren  of  Sir 
Epicure  Mammon's  splendid  visions.  There 
is  nothing  savouring  of  luxury  which  the 
Roman  writers  have  put  upon  record,  that 
he  does  not  treat  us  with.  A  true  epicure 
would  have  bad  a  more  select  taste,  we  think, 
and  have  contented  himself  with  fewer  deli- 
caciee.  At  all  events,  he  would  not  have 
placed  all  things  upon  a  level ;  for  that 
shows  that  he  had  a  true  relith  for  none. 
He  who  appreciates  wines,  likes  tbe  best 
wines,  which  are  few.  He  who  really  loves 
**  the  sex,'*  loves  but  one  woman — at  a 
time." 

That  is  rich.  An  original  idea> 
looking  impoverbhed  amidst  the 
wealth  with  which  it  is  surronnded ! 
or  lost — and^-only  think — ^injured  hj 
being  lost  1  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  is 
noty  it  seemsy  a  true  epicure  after  all 
*»perhaps  neither  b  he  a  true  Mam- 
mon. A  true  epicure  would  haye 
*'  had  a  more  select  taste  *'— ^'  con- 
tented himself  with  fewer  delicacies'* 
—some  recherchia  entremefM.  Sir 
Epicure  Mammon  '*  placed  all  things 
upon  a  leyel"— therefore  he  had  a 
true  relish  for  none.  **  O  rare 
Ben  Jonson  I**  what  a  dunce  wert 
thou  1  as  ignorant  of  .  meats  as  of 
wines.  "  He  who  appreciates  wines^ 
likes  the  best  wines,  which  are  few  1*' 
So  says  the  sage  of  the  East — Sir 
Epicure  Barry  Comwall-^nay>  shade 
of    Benjamin  the   Ruler!    with  a 


thin  shrill  voice,  he  cries,  '*  He  who 
really  loves  *  the  sex,'  loves  but  one 
woman  at  a  time."  O  Ben  I  heard  ye 
ever  of  such  a  ninny  1  And  this  is 
the  identical  philosopher  who  was 
prating  a  few  pages  ago  of  the  great 
master- spirit  of  Imagination .  Sir  Epi- 
cure Mammon  contented  with  ''one 
woman — at  a  time" — and  two  or  three 
entremets.  Poor  dear  Charles  Lamb  1 
thou  wert    spared    the    hearing    of 

this.     "  What  a  towering  bravery" 

such  were  thy  words,  speaking  of  Sir 
Epicure — *'  there  is  in  his  sensuality  1 
Heaffectsno  pleasure  under  a  sultaun!'* 
Behold,  O  shade  of  Elia!  your  much- 
admired  imaginative  lord  of  a  harem 
of  houriB,  bound  by  Barry  to  one  wo- 
man— at  a  time — and  weep.  Well 
didst  thou  once  say  in  thy  *'  Speci- 
mens** "  the  judgment  is  perfectly 
overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  images, 
words,  and  book-knowledge  with  which 
Mammon  confounds  and  stuns  his  in- 
credulous hearer.  They  come  pour- 
ing out  like  the  successive  strokes  of 
Nilus.  They  ^doubly  redouble  strokes 
upon  the  foe.'  Description  outstrides 
proof.  We  are  made  to  believe  ef- 
fects before  we  have  testimony  for 
their  causes:  a  lively  description  of 
the  joys  of  heaven  sometimes  passes 
for  an  argument  to  prove  the  exbtence 
of  such  a  place.  It  there  be  no  one 
image  which  rises  to  the  height  of  the 
sublime,  yet  the  confluence  and  as- 
semblage of  them  all  produces  an  ef- 
fect equal  to  the  grandest  poetry." 

**  He  affects  no  pleasure  under  a 
sultaun."  Barry  Cornwall  says  there 
is  no  true  epicurbm  in  such  sensuality 
.—and,  certes,  there  is  much  virtue  in 
the  word  true.  He  who  loves  but  one 
woman  has  much  the  best  of  it  in  taste, 
morab,  reason,  and  religion .  But  that 
is  not  the  question — ana  here  there  are 
loud  cries  of  '<  Question  I  *'  <' At  a 
timel*'  —  aha!  who  could  have  sus- 
pected such  lax — such  licentious  ethics 
from  so  innocent  a  creature?  He 
more  than  insinuates  that  the  true  epi- 
cure may  change  hb  mistress  as  often 
as  he  pleases— and  live  in  perpetual 
fruition  of  honeymoons. 

But  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  SirEpicure  Mammon  at  had  first  no 
mbtress  at  all — not  even  **  one  woman 

at  a  time."    It  was'his  imagination 

he  was  feeding  with  tfiose  voluptuous 
dreams ;  and  we  know  ''such  tricks  hath 
strong  imagination."  Neither  had  he 
a  dinner  to  sit  down  to— deaeryiag 
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tke  name^merely  cold  muttoD,  or  a 
greasy  chop — for  he  was  out  at  the 
elbows ;  and  butcher*  baker*  and  poul- 
terer* were  all  inexorable;  but  he 
gloried  in  the  prospect  of  the  Philo- 
sopher's Stons — "  far  o£F  its  coming 
shone" — ^now  he  is  as  a  son  of  the 
morning — and  he  riots  and  revels  in 
all  conceivable  extremes  and  varieties 
of  all  sensual  passion  and  sensual 
bliss.  That  is  the  poetry — the  philo- 
sophy of  the  play.  Barry*  a  little 
while  ago  knew  it  was*  for  he  spoke 
*<  of  the  gorgeous  visions  of  Sir  Epi- 
cure Mammon*  which  are  as  magnifi- 
cent and  oriental  as  an  Arabian 
dream."  Oriental  as  an  Arabian 
dreamt  What's  that? 

Hear  Mammon -.- again— ^pouring 
himself  out  to  Face. 

"  Face,  Yen.  sir. 
Mam,  For  I  do  mean 
To  have  a  liftt  of  wires  and  eoncubtnea, 
Equal  with  Solomon,  who  had  the  atone 
Alike  with  me ;  and  I  will  make  me  t  baek 
With  the  elixir,  that  sh&U  be  U  lovf  h 
As  Herenle,  to  encountfr  fifty  a  night.*** 
Thou  art  sure  thou  iaw*tt  it  blood? 
Face*  Both  blood  and  apiritt  air. 
Mam*  I  will  have  all  my  beds  blown  up* 

not  Btuft : 
Down  is  too  hard :  and  then*  mine  oval 

room 
Flll'd  with  such  pictures  as  Tiberius  took 
From  Elephontis,  and  dull  Aretine 
But  coldly  imitated.     Then,  my  glasses 
Cut  in  more  subtle  angles  to  disperse 
And  multiply  the  figures,  as  I  walk 
Naked  between  my  succubae.     My  mists 
I'll  have  of  perfume,  vapoured  'bout  the 

room, 
To  lose  ourselves  in ;  and  my  baths,  like 

pits 
To  fall  into ;  from  whence  we  will  come 

forth, 
And  roll  us  dry  in  gossamer  and  roses.-— 

Is  it  arrived  at  mby  ? Where  I  spy 

A  wealthy  citisen,  or  [a]  rich  lawyer, 
Have  a  sublimed  pure  wlAi,  vnto  that 

fellow 
111  send  a  thousand   pound  to   be  my 

euekold. 
Faoe,  And  I  riiall  can7  it  ? 
Mam*  No.     Ill  have  no  bawds. 
But  fathers  and  mothers  {  they  will  do  it 

best) 
Best  of  all  others.     And  my  flatterers 
Shall  be  the  pure  and  gravest  of  divines^ 
1[hat  I  con   get  for  money.      My  mere 

fools. 
Eloquent  burgesses,  and  then  my  poets 
The  same  that  writ  so  subtly  of  the  fort. 
Whom    I  will   entertain   still    for    that 

subject. 
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The  few  that  would  give  ont  themselves 

to  be 
Court  and  town-steUion,  and,  eaeh*where, 

bely 
Ladies  who  an  known  most  innoeent  fbr 

them ; 
Those  will  I  beg,  to  make  me  eannebs  of : 
And  they  shall  fan  me  with  ten  ostriefa 

tails 
A-pieoe,  made  in  a  plume  to  gather  wind. 
We  will  be  brave,  Puffef  now  we  have  the 

med'cine. 
My  meat   shall   all  oome  In,  In  Indian 

shells, 
Dishes  of  agat  set  in  gold,  and  studded 
With  emeralds,  sapphires,  hyadnths,  and 

rubies. 
The  tongues  of  carps,  dormice,  and  camels' 

heels, 
Boil'd  in  the  spfait  of  sol,  and  dlssolv'd 

pearl, 
Apicius'  diet,  'gainst  the  epilepsy : 
^nd  I  will  eat  these  broths  with  spoons 

of  amber. 
Headed  with  diamond  and  car\{imele. 
My  foot-boy  shaU  eat  pheasants,  ealver'd 

salmons, 
Knots,  godwiU,  lampreys :  I  myself  will 

have 
The  beards  of  barbels  served,  instead  of 

sallads; 
Oil'd  mushrooms ;  and  the  swelling  ano- 

tuous  paps 
Of  a  fat  pregnant  sow,  newly  cut  off, 
Drest  with  an  exquisite,  and   poignant 

sauce ; 
For  which.  111  say  unto  my  cook,  jTlsrs's 

6c  forth,  and  be  a  knight. 
Face*  Sir,  I'll  go  look 
A  little,  how  it  heightens.  [JE!ri7. 

Mam.  Do. — My  shirts 
I'll  have  of  taffetorsarsnet,  soft  and  light 
As  cobwebs ;  and  fbr  all  my  other  raiment, 
It  shall  be  such  as  might   provoke  the 

Persiao, 
Were  he  to  teaeh  the  world  riot  anew. 
My  gloves  of  fishes  and   birds'  skins, 

perfumed 
With    gams    of  paradise,   and   eastern 

air" 

We  must  hare  an  article  on  these 
two  plays^mean- while  a  parting  page 
or  two  with  Mr  Bari^  Cornwall  about 
his  treatment  of  the  Poet  of  Hawthorn- 
den. 

'*  He  set  out,  on  foot,  it  seems,  for  that 
country  in  the  summer  of  1618 ;  passed 
some  months  with  Mr  Stuart  and  other 
fneods  in  the  north  ;  and  finally  arrived  at 
the  house  of  Mr  William  Drummond,  the 
poet  of  Hawthornden,  in  April,  1619. 
Jonson  spent  the  greater  part  of  this 
month  with  Drummond  ;  and,  in  the  confi- 
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dence  of  £iiuiliar  intercourse,  entrusted 
him  with  varioiu  particulars  of  his  life, 
and  with  many  of  his  opinions  on  men 
and  books.  All  this  social  fireside  talk 
Bmmmond  prirttely  set  down  in  writing, 
and  afterwards  published  in  his  notorious 
Comtersaiion,  Now,  considering  that  parts 
of  this  communication  consisted  of  Jonson's 
tree  strictures  upoh  his  brother  poets  and 
eoat«nnporaii^s,  and  that  the  whole  was 
giTen  to  the  world  without  explanation  or 
aoflening  of  any  sort ;  aiid  that  it  was,  in 
fiMt,  set  dowa  from  Drommond's  memory 
(In  which  ease,  all  the  censure  would  na* 
tttrally  ba  dlTastad  of  the  ordinary  quail- 
fyiag  phrases  which  probably  accompanied 
it),  we  think  that  the  publication  was  as 
eomplete  a  piece  of  treachery  as  can  be 
found  in  the  history  of  literary  men. 
Drummond  of  Hawtbornden  has  written 
poems  of  much  merit ;  but  we  trust  that, 
whoever  may  read  them  hereafter,  will 
never  forget  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  his 
friend  and  guest,  and  that  he  has  discre- 
dited the  name  of  poet,  and  tarnished  the 
hospitality  of  his  hospitable  country." 

**  All  this  fireside  talk,  Drummond 
privatefy  set  down  in  writing,  and  af- 
terwards published  in  his  notorious 
Conversatioju"  Why,  he  could  not 
well  have  set  it  down  publicfy ;  so 
there  was  no  offence  in  the  mere  priva- 
cjr»  had  there  been  none  in  the  thing  it- 
self. Neither  do  we  see  the  enormous 
wickedness  of  '*  setting  it  down  from 
memory*' — for  how  else  can  you  set 
down  any  thing  you  hear?  Barry 
Corawallf  it  appearSf  ''sets  down'* 
miieh  of  what  he  reads,  from  imagi- 
nation. He  does  not  even  know  the 
title  of  the  unlucky  leaves  which  pro- 
bably he  never  perused.  However, 
e<msidering  this,  and  that,  and 
t'other  thing,  Barry  oomes  to  the  con- 
closiont  that  "  the  publication  was  as 
eomplete  a  piece  of  treachery  as  can 
be  found  in  the  history  of  literary 
men."  And  how  Is  the  sinner  to  be 
punished  ?  Whoever  may  read  his 
verses,  taust  keep  in  his  mind  one  pre- 
domiflaat  feeling  of  reprobation  and 
■oom  of  the  unhallowed  traitor. 
This  it  is  more  especially  the  bounden 
duty  of  all  Scotsosen  to  do,  as  the 
Peet  of  Hawthornden  has  "  tarnished 
the  homitality  of  their  hospitable 
caanttji  What !  Is  there  to  be  no 
forgiveness?  Scotland  is  not  only  a 
hospitable^  hut  she  is  a  Christian 
country;  and  must  she  never  forget 
the  oienee  of  a  favourite  son  ?         ' 

What  would  Barrv  Cornwall  think 
of  us  were  we  to  call  on  Christendom 


never  to  forget  that  he  is  aa  ignorant 
calumniator  of  the  distinguished  dead? 
He  too  "  has  written  poems  of  much 
merit" — though  his  genius  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  he  compared  with  that  of 
Drnmmond  of  Hawthornden — a  me- 
morable name  in  our  poetical  litera- 
ture. He  too  is  a  worthy  private 
character — so  was  Drummond.  "His 
memory,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  has  been  uniformly  handed  down  to 
us  as  that  of  an  amiable  and  retired 
scholar,  loved  by  his  friends,  and  re- 
spected by  the  literary  men  of  his 
time."  Why  seek,  then,  to  affix  an 
indelible  stain  on  a  name  of  which 
his  country  has  reason  to  be  proud  ? 
And  why,  in  particular,  all  this  boil- 
ing indignation  in  tho  hreast  of 
Barry  Cornwall  ?  Gifford  was  a  bitter 
creature ;  and  then  he  was  entitled  to 
resent  any  injustice  done  to  Jonson, 
for  he  was  likewise  a  good  creature, 
had  studied  Ben,  knew  and  loved  him 
well,  and  was  his  triumphant  cham- 
pion against  a  host  of  calumniators 
whom  he  slew  and  trod  into  the  mire. 
Conceiving  Drummond,  in  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  case,  to  have 
heen  the  most  culpable  of  them  all,  he 
waxed  so  exceeding  wroth,  that,  with 
red  eyes,  he  saw  m  him  an  absolute 
fiend.  In  short,  he  fell  into  monO" 
mania.  You  had  only  to  utter  the 
word  "  Drummond,*'  in  order  to  see 
him  "  into  such  vagaries  fall  as  he 
would  dance."  But  the  gentle  Barry ! 
Why  should  he  be  transformed  into 
such  a  virago?  "  What  is  Hawthorn- 
den to  him,  or  he  to  Hawthornden  ?'* 
At  this  moment  he  knows  little — and 
seems  to  care  less  about  Ben  Jonson, 
*-and  it  is  laughable,  and  something 
more,  to  see  him  sporting  the  indig- 
nant, to  hear  his  yelp  after  the  gfowl 
of  Gifford — to  behold  the  lap-dog  af- 
fecting the  lion. 

By  the  bye  with  what  indignation 
and  horror  must  not  the  high-souled 
Barry  Cornwall  gaze  at  the  vignette 
which  insults  the  shade  of  Ben  Jon- 
son, on  the  very  title-page  of  this  edi- 
tion of  his  works  I  Mr  Moxon  having 
**  hired  a  poetaster"  to  traduce  Drum- 
mondi  and  to  excommunicate  the 
gentle  bard  for  ever  from  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  kind,  at  the  same  time  en- 
gages a  painter  and  an  engraver  to 
exhibit,  to  the  eyes  of  all  posterity, 
the  abode  of  this  traitor  to  friendship 
and  violator  of  all  the  most  sacred  ob- 
servances of  domestic  life!      There 
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^tands  Hawthornden  —  engraved  by  <'  Such^**  says  he,  <'  are  the  remarks 

Pinden  from  Harding — that  the  *' tribe  of  Jonson  on   hU  contemporaries— 

of  Ben**  may  feast  their  eyes  on  a  set  down  in  malice^  abri<4:ed  with- 

sight  of  the  place  where  their  father  out  jadgmenty  and  published  withoat 

was  decoyed,  cozened,  and  betrayed,  shame ;  **  and  Barry  supposes  that  to 

It  is  but  a  sorry  affair — ^without  either  mean, ''  published  without  shame"  by 

beauty  or  grandeur.     But,  in  nature,  Drummond.      Did    this  blindest   of 

the  place  is  fair,  and  seems  a  fit  habi-  biographers  never  see  these  words  of 

tation  for  gentle  spirits  delighting  in  Gifford, — '*  At  any  rate,  he  seems  to 

peace.  think  that  there  is  nothing  unusual  or 

But  Barry  must  not  be  let  off  with  improper  in  framing  a  libellous  attack 
this  mild  rebuke^for  his  offence  has  on  the  character  and  reputation  of  a 
not  yet  been  mentioned — and  he  must  friend,  keeping  it  carefuOy  in  store  for 
strip  to  receive  the  knout.  His  main  thiriy  yearZf  and  finally  bequeathing 
accusation  against  Drummond  is  tV,  fairly  engrossed,  to  the  caprice  or 
FALSE.  This  "  Notorious  Conversa-  cupidity  of  an  executor.^'  It  never  was 
tion'* — (the  "  Heads*'  of  it)  was  set  fairly  engrossed — nor  bequeathed  ; 
down  in  the  year  1 619 — and  first  given  nor  was  it  published  from  cupidity— 
to  the  world  in  1711>  upwards  of  that  is  a  childish  charge  ;  and  now  in 
sixty  years  after  Drummond  had  been  the  year  1838,  **  with  visage  all  in- 
laid in  his  grave !  flamed,"    steps  forth,  crow-quill  in 

Where  can  Barry  Cornwall  have  hand,  Mr  Forcible  Feeble,  and  lets 
been  living,  durina;'  the  last  twenty  dribble  from  it  snib,  in  wisby- washy, 
years,  not  to  have  heard  a  whisper  of  an  anathema  couchisd  in  the  form  of 
all  the  many  discussions  respecting  a  sickly  falsehood. 
Ben*s  visit  to  Hawthomden,  that  ever  It  used  to  be  said,  and  believed,  that 
and  anon  kept  rising  and  falling  before  Ben  Jonson  made  a  journey  on  foot 
the  eyes  ana  ears  of  the  literary  pub-  to  Scotland,  solely  to  visit  Drummond 
lie,  since  the  appearance  of  Gifford's  in  his  own  house  at  Hawthornden. 
edition  in  1816  ?  In  the  Second  Vol-  The  notion  is  too  absurd,  and  has  long 
ume  of  Maga,  the  question  was  for  a  been  dbcarded  by  the  most  credulous, 
while  set  at  rest ;  and  Drummond*s  There  is  no  positive  evidence  of  his 
character  released  from  the  grava-  having  been  at  Hawthornden  at  all — 
men  of  the  charge  so  incessantly  in-  though  nobody  doubts  he  was— and 
sisted  on  by  that  truculent  ciitic.  tradition  has  consecrated  the  scene- 
Thomas  Campbell,  in  an  article  in  "  When  Jonson  sat  in  Drummond's  classic 
Brewster's  BncychpeBcHa,  showed  its  shade.*' 

foolish  injustice ;    Sir  Walter  Scott  According  to  Gifford  (and,  of  xsourse, 

followed    in  the  Border  Antiquities,  b.  c),  Ben  passed  the  chief  part  of 

and   his  vindication  is  reprinted  in  April,  1619,  at  Hawthomden.   Barry 

the  7th  volume  of  his  Prose  Works  :  says,  with  infantile  simplicity, ''he set 

David  Laiog,  with  his  usual  accuracy  out  on  foot,  it  seems, ^r  that  country, 

and  acumen,  set  the  affair  over  again  in  the  summer  of  1618 ;  passed  some 

in  its  true  light,  in  a  paper  printed  in  months  with   Mr  Stuart   and  other 

the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Anti-  friends  in  the  north,  and  finally  arrived 

qnaries  of  Scotland ;  and  in  almost  at  the  house  of  Mr  William  Drum- 

every  literary  journal  in  Britain  has  it  mond,  the  poet  of  Hawthomden,  in 

been  stated  that  the  Heads  of  a  Con^  April,  1619."    ''  In  the  north**  does 

versation  did   not   see   the  light  till  not  here  mean  the  north  of  Scotland, 

more  than  half  a  century  after  Dram-  but  merely  "  that  country ;  '*  for  to- 

mond  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  wards  the  end  of  September,  Taylor 

**  Where  ha'e  you  been  a*  day,  my  the  Water  Poet,  saw  Jonson,  who  was 

boy  Barry  ?'*  then  living,  he  says,  with  a  Mr  Stu- 

But  perhaps  he  was  led  wrong  by  Gif-  art  in  Leith.  So  seven  months  after-' 
ford.  Not  at  all ;  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  wards  "  he  finally  arrived  at  Haw- 
blindfold  stumbled  into  the  exploded  thomden,"  distant  about  two  hours' 
blunder.  Gifford  knew  that  the  Heads  smart  walk  from  that  ancient  port ! 
were  first  published  in  the  folio  of  Jonson  left  Leith  on  his  return  to 
1711;  but  such  was  his  inveterate  hond^on,  on  tJie  25th  of  January,  \Q  9 
hatred,  that  he  would  not  plainly  say  —as  we  are  informed  in  a  transcript,  by 
so,  and  at  times  he  writes  as  if  he  de-  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  of  Drammond's 
sired  to  avert  his  eyes  from  the  fact,  own  MS.  notes  of  his  conversations 
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with  Ben,  discovered  by  the  indefatiga- 
ble David  Laingx  and  inserted  by  him 
(1831)  in  the  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antionaries  of  Scotland.  The 
story  of  the  Poet's  three  weeks'  stay 
at  Hawthomden  in  April  falls  to  the 
ground.  Gifford,  so  far  as  we  can  see^ 
had  no  other  reason  for  fixing  on 
Aprils  bnt  this — Ben  writes  to  Dmm- 
mond  from  London  on  the  \Qth  of  May » 
16199  mentioning  his  safe  arrivaly 
and  his  having  had  a  gracious  inter- 
view with  the  King — and  GifPord,  al- 
lowing him  between  a  fortnight  and 
three  weeks  for  a  walk  of  four  hun- 
dred miles  (not  bad  work  for  a  man 
nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  and  twenty 
stone  weight),  confidently  affirms  that 
he  passed  the  greater  part  of  April  at 
Hawthomden .  But  no  where  have  we 
been  able  to  find  any  ground  for  the 
mistaken  assertion  that  he  went  there  in 
the  beginning,  and  left  it  towards  the 
end  of  April.  We  have  seen  from  Sib- 
bald's  Transcript,  that  he  left  Leithon 
the  25/A  of  January — in  the  same 
shoes  in  which  he  had  arrived  there 
probably  in  September,  1618 — that 
he  had  purchased  the  said  shoes  on 
his  way  down,  at  Damton — ^which  we 
believe  is  near  Berwick-— that  Ihey 
had  excoriated  his  feet  sadly — and 
that  he  purposed  to  drop  them  at 
Damton — on  his  way  up — and  provide 
himself  there  with  a  new  pair.  They 
had  probably  seen  some  service  on 
his  many  tramps  over  Scotland.  Loch 
Lomond,  we  know,  he  visited;  and 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he  walked 
into  the  heart  of  tlie  Highlands? 
What '  a  book  his  ''  Discoveries" 
would  have  been!    That  fatal  fire 


destroyed  a  glorious  wreath  about  to 
be  woven  round  the  head  of  Scot- 
land. 

Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  left  Lon- 
don, on  his  penniless  pilgrimage,  on  the 
14th  July,  1618,  and,  it  was  sud  by 
some  witty  rogues,  in  imitation  and 
ridicule  of  Ben  Jonson,  who,  therefore, 
must  have  left  London  before  that  date 
— say  about  the  end  of  June — and  we 
find  him  again  in  London  early  in 
May  of  the  following  year.  His  ex- 
cursion to  and  fro,  and  through  Scot- 
land, occupied  about  ten  months ;  and 
as  it  appears  he  was  three  months  on 
his  journey  from  Leith  to  London^- 
probably  he  was  three  months  on  his 
journey  from  London  to  Leith.  In 
what  town  of  any  size  in  Britain  would 
he,  the  most  eminent  man  of  genius 
of  his  age,  not  have  been  welcomed  ? 
In  what  house  or  hall  would  he  not 
have  been  an  honoured  guest  ?  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  we 
know  from  himself,  as  well  as  from 
the  grateful  Taylor,  that  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  best  society ;  and 
many  a  jovial  night  must  his  presence 
have  illumined  in  the  city  or  suburban 
dwellings  of  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
besides  the  '*  low-roofed  house "  of 
Hawthomden.  No  doubt  he  and 
Drummond  met  many  a  time  and 
oft;  for  who  more  fit  to  converse  with 
the  illustrious  English  poet  than  his 
brother  bard — a  man  who  had  seen 
something  of  the  world  too,  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  a  devoted 
loyalist  ?  There  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  Drammond^s  notes  were 
all  notes  of  conversations  at  Hawthom- 
den. 
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DILEMMAS  ON  I^HE  CORN  LAYT  QUESTION. 

SixcE  the  Manchester  demonstra-  a  journal  to  which,  not  Whigs  onbr, 
tion,  it  is  apparent  to  every  body  that  but^  from  old  remembrances  of  half  a 
this  great  question  is  rapidly  drawing  century,  we  Tories  acknowledge  a 
to  a  crisis.  In  this  most  practical  of  sentiment  of  brotherly  kindness— the 
countries,  when  any  question  is  once  old  familiar  Morning  Chronicle  of 
transferred  from  the  arena  of  books,  London — no  longer  attacking  things, 
pamphlets,  —  controversy,  in  short,  and  parties,  and  doctrines,  but  j[7er«on« 
conducted  by  the  press^ — to  the  ofHcial  essential  to  the  composition  of  our 
arena  of  public  institutions,  "  cham-  community:  not  persons  only,  but  an 
bers  of  commerce,**  authentic  commit-  entire  order  of  persons :  and  tnis  order 
tees  of  any  denomination,  sanctioned  not  in  the  usual  tone  of  party  violence, 
by  the  presence  ofgreat  leading  trades-  which  recognises  a  worth  in  the  man 
men,  we  all  know  that  such  a  question  while  it  assaults  him  in  some  public 
must  yery  soon  agitate  the  great  coun-  capacity ;  but  flying  at  the  throats,  as 
cil  of  the  nation  ;  agitate  the  landed  It  were,  of  the  country  gentlemen  in 
aristocracy ;  agitate  the  thinking  class-  a  body*  and  solemnly  assuring  its 
es  universally ;  and  (in  a  sense  pecu-  readers,  that  one  and  all  are  so  possoss- 
liar  to  this  corn  question)  agitate  ttiat  ed  by  selfishness,  and  even  by  malig- 
class  to  frenzy,  amongst  whom  ''  Give  nity  to  the  lower  classes,  that  they 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread*'  is  the  li-  would  rather  witness  the  extinction  of 
tany  ascending  for  ever  to  heaven,  the  British  manufacturing  superiority, 
Well  it  will  be  for  us,  and  no  thanks  or  (if  it  must  be)  of  the  British 
to  some  sections  of  the  press,  if  this  manufactures,  than  abate  any  thing  of 
latter  class  do  not  pursue  the  discus-  their  own  pretensions.  As  a  matter 
sion  sword  in  hand.  For  they  have  of  common  sense,  putting  candour  out 
been  instructed,  nay  provoked  to  do  of  the  question,  why  should  the  landed 
so,  in  express  words.  And  they  are  aristocracy  be  more  selfish  than  other 
indirectly  provoked  to  such  a  course  orders  ?  Or  how  is  it  possible  that 
by  two  separate  artifices  of  journals  any  one  order  in  a  state  should  esscn- 
far  too  discreet  to  com;it lY  themselves  tiaily  differ  from  the  rest,  among  which 
by  any  open  exhortations  to  violence,  they  grow  up,  are  educated,  marry. 
But  in  what  other  result  can  popular  and  associate  ?  Or,  in  mere  consis- 
fury  find  a  natural  out-break,  when  tency,  what  coherency  is  there  between 
abused  dailv  by  the  representatioji,  the  assurances  that  our  own  landed  in- 
that  upon  this  question  depends  the  terestwill  not 'sufiuer  by  the  extinction 
comfort  of  their  lives — that  the  Corn  of  the  Cora  Laws,  and  these  imputa- 
Laws  are  the  gates  which  shut  them  tions  of  a  merely  selfish  resistance  to 
out  from  plenty — and  abused  equally  that  extinction  ?  This  dilemma  is  ob- 
by  the  representations,  that  one  large  vious.  Either  the  landlords  see  or 
class  of  their  superiors  is  naturally,  by  they  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  the 
position,  and  by  malignity  of  feeling,  changes  which  are  demanded  ?  If 
their  deadly  enemy  ?  We,  of  this  Bri-  they  do  not*  what  becomes  of  their 
tish  land,  are  familiar  with  the  violence  selfishness  ?  Not  being  convinced  of 
of  partisanship  ;  we  are  familiar  with  the  benefits  to  resnlt,  they  must  be  do- 
its excesses  ;  and  it  is  one  sign  of  the  ing  their  bounden  duty  in  resisting 
health  and  soundness  belonging  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  do 
those  ancient  institutions,  which  some  — besides  that  in  such  a  case  they  have 
are  so  bent  upon  overthrowing,  that  credit  granted  to  them  for  a  clear- 
the  public  safety  can  bear  such  party  sightedness  which  elsewhere  their  eno- 
violences  without  a  tremor  reaching  mies  are  denying  them — the  conclusion 
its  deep  foundation.  But  there  are  must  be,  not  that  they  are  selfish,  but 
limits  to  all  things ;  or,  if  it  were  other-  insane.  The  prosperity  of  manufac- 
wise,  and  the  vis  vitcs  were  too  pro-  turing  industry  is,  upon  any  theory, 
foundly  lodged  in  our  frame  of  polity  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  prosperity 
to  be  affected  by  local  storms  and  by  to  the  agricultural  body.  In  the  case, 
transitory  frenzies,  even  in  that  case  therefore,  supposed,  that  the  landlords 
it  is  shocking  to  witness  a  journal  of  are  aware  of  a  peremptory  necessity 
tncient  authority  amongst  ourselves—  in  the  manu&cturing  interest  for  a 
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cbange  in  the  Corn  Law8>  it  is  not  considerations  is,  that  the  difierence  on 
Belflshnessy  it  is  not  **  malignity*'  manufactured  goods  generally  might, 
(comprehensible  or  incomprehensible)  perhaps,  at  most  tarn  out  l-5th  of 
in  that  class  towards  the  lowest  class  l-5th  of  l-4th  on  the  present  price ; 
which  conid  stand  between  them  and  total  about  1 -100th  part  of  the  ezist- 
their  own  inalienable  interest.  So  that  ing  price :  and  this,  observe,  on  the 
upon  either  horn  of  the  dilemma — see-  supposition,  that  the  total  difference 
ing  or  not  seeing  the  soundness  of  the  went  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer, 
reyolation  demanded—the  landlords  and  not,  as  in  fact  it  would,  to  the  be- 
coold  find  no  principle  of  action,  one  nefit  of  profits.  Howerer,  allow  even 
way  or  other,  in  selfishness.  Selfish-  his  own  extravagant  calculations  to 
ness,  in  fact,  conld  o^rate  only  upon  the  enemy.  Then,  because  bread,  ac« 
the  case  of  a  divided  interest :  where-  cording  to  him,  will  sink  one-half,  and 
as  all  parties  have  sense  enough  to  because  bread  he  affirms  to  be  one- 
admit,  that  the  interest  of  land  and  half  the  outlay  of  the  workman,  and 
manufactures  are  bound  up  together,  because  wages  constitute  (suppose  him 
Or,  if  they  were  not,  it  would  be  the  to  say)  one-third  of  the  price  general- 
clear  right  of  the  landlords,  and  no  ly,  this  would  amount  to  one-half  of 
selfishness  at  all,  to  prefer  their  own  one-half  of  one- third,  or — ^but  remem- 
order.     But  the  case  is  imaginary.  her,  by  a  most  extravagant  assump- 

One  other  monstrous  paralogistn,  let  tion  as  the  basis — to  l-12th  discount 

me  notice,  in  this  Manchester  Cham-  upon  the  present  prices. 

ber  of  Commerce,  subsequent  to  the  Hence— that  is  to  say,  by  this  last 

public  meeting :   they  have  hired  a  argument — it  appears,  that,  conceding 

public  room,  and  are  making  other  ar-  the  very  largest  postulates,  the  enemy 

rangements  for  an  exposure  to  the  has  made  l-12th — or  a  fraction  more 

public  eye  of  continental  wares  cor-  than  8  per  cent  is  the  total  amount  of 

responding  to  our  own  staple  manu-  difierence  which  this  enormous  change 

factures,  labelled  with  the  prices  here  in  the  policy  of  the  country  can  efiect 

and  on  the  Continent.     Well,  what  is  in  our  manufactures. 

the  inference  which  the  spectator  is  to  Suppose,    for  example,  upon  100 

draw  ?     This-^that  our  empire,  our  shillings,  a  sum  of  33  goes  on  wages, 

supremacy  as  manufacturers  is  shaken.  15  on  profits,  and  52  on  raw  material, 

,  Be  it  so.     I  enter  not  upon  the  ques-  (including  the  wear  and  tear  of  ma- 

tion  of  fact  or  of  degree ;  let  the  point  chinery).    The  loaf  sinks  from  a  shil- 

be  conceded.  What  then  ?   The  main  ling  to  sixpence  (though  the  most  im- 

question,  the  total  question,  remains  pudent  of  the  enemy  hardly  goes  so 

untouched,  viz.  Under  the  operation  far).     The  workman,  he  affirms,  has 

of  what  CAUSE  has  this  change  been  hitherto  spent  16s.  6d.  on  bread,  he 

accomplished  ?     The   Chamber  will  now  spends  8s.  3d. ;  so  far  the  100 

answer.  That  the  cause  lies  in  the  dif-  shillings  sink  to  9l8.  9d.     Upon  this 

ferent  prices  of  bread ; — but  that  is  the  sum  15  per  cent  will  amount  to  about 

very  question  at  issue.    Did  ever  man  eighteenpence  less  than  before,  that 

hear  of  snch&petitioprincipiif  Wages  is,  to  13s.  fid.     Total  discount  upon 

are  but  one  element  of  price — bread  100  shillings,  9s.  9d. 

is  but  one  element  of  wages.  Yet,  again,  consider  that  this  pre" 

On  this  subject  I  shall  remark  brief-  sumes  the  total  saving  to  be  allowed  to 

ly,  that  it  is  not  true,  as  the  ordinary  the  purchase.  But,  if  that  be  so,  how 

calculation  run^,  that  one-half,  or  near-  is  the  workman  benefited  f    Or,  if  that 

ly  one-half  of  the  working-man^s  ex-  be  not  so,  hndthe  total  saving  (which, 

penditnre  goes  in  bread;    potatoes,  for  manyreasons,  is  impossible)  should 

more  and  more  in  each  successive  year,  go  to  the  workman,  then  flow  is  the  ma- 

are  usurping  upon  bread :  as  an  ave-  nufacturer  benefited  ? 

rage,  one-fifth  part  would  be  nearer  In  the  first  case,  what  motive  has 

to  the   truth.      Then,  again,  bread  the  working  class— now  under  such 

could  not,  on  an  average  of  years,  be  excitement — to  stir  in  the  matter  ?    In 

had 50 per  cent  cheaper,  as  is  assumed;  the  second  case,  what  motive  has  the 

but  20  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent  at  most.  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  stir  ?  If  the 

all  expenses  allowed  for.    Thirdly  and  whole  98.  9d.  be  given  to  the  workman, 

finally,  wages  cannot  be  assumed  as,  how  would  the  manufacturing  interest 

onanaverage,making  more  than  1 -4th  be  aided?    The  Continent  cares  no- 

of  price.    The  result  of  which  three  thing  about  the  particular  distribution 
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of  the  100  shillings.  The  Continent  tion  should  be  retrograde.  Who  has 
must  have  the  9s.  9d.  for  its  own  con-  ever  heard  of  a  progress  from  good 
tlnental  benefit,  or  else  farewell  to  machinery  to  worse?  On  tho  other 
the  supposed  improvement  of  English  hand*  as  to  all  raw  products,  tiio  op- 
commerce,  posite  course  prevails ;  these  are  al- 

This,  we  fancy,  will  prove  an  ugly  ways   growing    dearer  —  and  why  ? 

dilemma  to  answer  ;  and  thus  far  the  Partly,  because  land  and  mines,  &c., 

argument  applies  to  the  immediate  re-  are  limited  ;  partly,  because,  from  the 

suits  of  the  change  proposed.  very  beginning  (unless  where  extreme 

But  now  for  the  principal  argument  remoteness  from  towns,  &c.,  disturbs 

contemplated,  which  applies  to   the  this  order)  men  select  for  cultivation 

final  results  of  the  change.  the  best  lands,  &c.,  first.    Here,  there- 

This  argument  requires  apreliminary  fore,  the  natural  movement  is  from 

explanation  for  the  maj  ori  ty  of  readers,  good  to  worse, 
in  order  to  show  its  nerve  and  pres-        Suppose,  then,  the  best  land  taken 

sure,  how  you  stand  affected  to  the  up,  and  that  this  produces  a  quantity 

doctrine  of  Rent.    Many  persons  think  of  wheat  [X]  for  one  shilling.  The  po- 

the  doctrine  of  Rent  baseless,  some  pulation  expanding,  it  becomes  neces- 

upon  one  plea,  some  upon  another,  sary  to  fall  back  upon  a  lower  quality 

For  the  present  purpose,  it  is  imma-  of  land  [No.  2],  which,  to  produce 

terial  whether  that  doctrine  be  true  X,  must  go  to  the  expence  of  fifteen- 

or  false,   notwithstanding  our  argu-  pence.     Another  expansion  of  popu- 

ment  is  built  upon  it.     For  we  offer  lation  calls  into  action  No.  3,  which 

it  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem — as  produces  the  same  X  for  eighteen- 

an  argument  irresistible  by  a  particu-  pence.     And  so  on. 
lar  class  of  men,  viz.  the  class  who        This  basis  is  sufficient  to  reason 

maintain  the  modem  doctrine  of  Rent;  upon.     It  will  strike  every  man,  as 

and  that  class  it  is  to  a  man,  (the  one  result  from  this  scale  of  descents. 

Colonel     excepted)    and,    generally  that  the  worst  quality  of  land  (No.  3) 

speaking,  no  other,  who  lead  the  agi-  must  give  the  price  for  the  whole.    X 

tation  against  the  Corn  Laws.     Now  is  the  same  quantity  and  the  same  qua* 

if  these  men  are  anstwered,  so  much  lity  of  grain  in  every  case ;  only  it 

at  least  is  gained,  and  practically  all  costs  an  increasing  sum  to  produce  it 

Uiat  is  wanted,  "  the  engineers  hoist  as  the  quality  of  land  decreases.  Now, 

upon  their  own  petard."  in  a  market,  the  same  quantity  and  * 

Let  us  say,  then — with  the  modem  quality,  at  the  same  time,  must  always 
economists — that  the  law  of  Rent  is  a  command  the  same  price.  It  is  quite 
fine  illustration  of  that  providential  ar-  impossible  for  No.  3  to  plead  that  No.  2 
rangement  so  well  illustrated  by  Paley,  grows  at  a  less  cost;  X,  however 
under  which  compensations  are  applied  produced,  will  obtain  the  same  price ; 
to  excesses  in  any  direction,  so  as  ulti-  and  the  price  of  eighteenpence,  as  the 
mately  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  cost  of  the  worst  land,  will  be  the 
expenditure  of  man's  daily  life  lies  in  price  for  the  whole.  By  the  suppo- 
two  great  divisions — in  manufactured  sition,  fifteenpence  was  sufficient  to 
articles  and  in  raw  products.  Corn,  reimburse  No.  2 ;  and  twelvepence 
coals,  wood,  for  example,  are  entirely  was  sufficient  to  reimburse  No.  1. 
raw  products ; — other  articles  equally  What  then  becomes  of  the  extra  three- 
raw  in  their  earliest  form,  as  grapes,  pence  on  No.  2  ?  What  becomes  of 
sugar,  cotton,  flax,  hides,  undergo  the  extra  sixpence  on  No.  1  ?  Answer, 
processes  of  art  so  complex,  that  very  that  is  rent, 

often  these  processes  utterly  obscure        Now,  it  is  evident  that  this  scale  of 

the    original  cost    of  the    material,  degradations  could  not  take  place  in 

These  two  orders  of  products,  into  manufacturing  industry;  because  here, 

which  human  expencUture  divides  it-  beginning  from  the  worst,  the  scale 

self,  are  pursuing  constantly  an  oppo-  travels  upwards ;  and,  when  No.  2  is 

site  and  counteracting  course,  as  to  discovered.  No.  3  is  laid  aside ;  and 

cost.  Manufactures  are  always  grow-  ^o  on.  In  land,  or  in  mines,  or  fisheries, 

ing  cheaper — and  why  ?      Because,  this  course  is  impossible,  for  the  simple 

these,  depending  upon  human  agencies,  reason  that  land  and  mines  are  limited 

in  which  the  lights  of  experience  and  in  ouantitv,  while  machinery  may  be 

of  discovery  are  for  ever  at  work  to  mnttiplied  ad  infinitum, 
improve^  it  is  impossible  that  the  mo-        The   next   consequence    which   a 
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thoughtful  man  will.detect«  perhaps,  his  own  land  has  no  rent  to  pay,  and 
for  himself,  is — that  always  the  lowest  can  always  undersell  and  drire  out  of 
quality  in  cultivation  (No.  3,  in  this  the  market  him  who  charges  rent  also 
eaaeO  will  pay  no  rent.  This  has  in  the  price  of  his  corn.  And  if  it  is 
furnished  the  main  stumbling-block  to  not  charged  in  the  price,  if  the  grower 
the  reception  of  the  doctrine ;  "  there  takes  his  outlay  in  rent  out  of  his  pro- 
is  no  such  land/*  say  multitudes ;  **aU  fits,  then  it  is  not  rent  in  any  but  a 
land  pays  rent.**     Not  so.     One  con-  verbal  sense. 

sideration  may  convince  any  man  that  

there  is  always  land  which  pays  no         N*^*  ^*  I [ [ 

rent.     For  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  '      q^^„  ^«^^,  ♦i,^*;«,^  -.i.««  -m     i  • 

it  wiU  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  f Jj5\°  XIL??*^   ""  ^  '"^  ^*'-  \  "* 

any  man  who  combiues  the  characters  m^'^IT^w^ 

of  proprietor  and  farmer  (that  is,  who  fr^l'  ?  "  !??°f!l?^'^!^n  ^  ^^  li^^^ ; 

cultivates  his  own  ground),  to  raise  S^""'  Tn^r     f .^  ^'  ^"^ '''' v^o 

grain.     He  has  the  same  inducement  ^'  „^  ^JZ^  f^^^  ^^"^ '  No  2 

Is  anv  bodv  else  •  that  is   he  ohtaina  P^^®  °®  '®°'  °®^'  ^^^  ^°®  **°*®  '®**^° 

P^nZ  «^^w!ti. .  tn^  w^n  nhff  n!  »»  ^o  1  paid  nouc,  whcu  that  had  no 

Profite  and  Wages ;  and  who  obtains  .^^^^^^  competitor.  But  because  No.  2 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  however  ^^Ij^l^J^^  Z7  ^fuf?'  T**  ^ 

low  the  quality  of  land  ma^  be  upon  F/??^  A,  T?  '^       ^vf  "^  *'''''  " 

«kUT,  rv^i.,^i.f;^n  4V«.«^.  ^,Of.,*^  li*  ;*  **  No.  2  ?) — ^that  more  becomes,  on 

which  population  forces  culture,  let  it  ^     ,    ^.      ...    .    -enrPRentPd  in 

be  No.  25  suppose,  eternally  there  ^I'AiiJ^^^J!^  a    ^^ 

wm  be  a  lower  than  the  lowest  of  the  *^^  diagram  by  the  darker  space,  cor- 

rent-paying  lands  [No.  28]  which  will  Nq,  j  ,  i                             i'  i    i    i 

be  capable  of  culture  under  the  single  '  ^  \ 

condition  of  paying  no  rent.  *  *- 


However,  at  this  moment,  and  for  responding  exactly  in  amount  to  the 
the  present  purpose,  no  matter  whe-  excess  of  costs  on  No.  2.  No.  2  di- 
ther there  be  non-rent  paying  land  vides  into  wages  and  profits  only ;  but 
under  culture  or  not:  it  is  quite  enough  the  wages  (in  which  is  included  all 
if  it  be  granted  that  the  taorst  quality  other  expenses)  are  more  than  the  cor- 
of  land,  and  not  any  average  quality,  responding  section  in  No.  1 ;  and  pre- 
or  superior  quality,  determines  the  cisely  that  ''more,"  that  excess,  be- 
price  for  the  whole:  common  sense  comes  rent  upon  No.  1. 
will  extort  this  concession  from  every  One  farther  stage  we  will  take,  and 
body.  The  price,  in  other  words,  have  done.  Population  increasing, 
must  always  be  such  as  to  cover  the  calls  at  length  for  No.  3,  and  then  the 
worst  and  least  advantageous  cireum-  diagram  will  stand  thus  :— 

stances  of  culture,  not  the  best  and  j m~rT~i 

mo5^  advantageous.  ^^'  ^*  I I I    I    I    I    1    I 

What  follows  ?     Why,  that,  as  the  2.  | j |    |    |    | 

difierences  of  land  increase  by   de-  3^  i               j                              j 

scendin'g  lower  and  lower,  regularly  * 

these  differences  swell  the  price.    The  That  is,  just  as  No.  2  exceeded  No.  1 

doctrine  is  familiar  to  many :  for  those  in  cost,  so  does  No.  3  exceed  No.  2 ; 

to  whom  it  is  not,  a  short  illustration  and  the  excess  becomes  rent  upon 

to  the  eye  will  suffice.  No.  2,  and  two  rente  upon  No  1. 

The  diagram  below  represents  the  Were  No.  4  called  for,  that  would 
total  price  of  com,  and  it  is  divided  create  rent  upon  No.  3,  two  rents 
into  two  sections,  in  order  to  repre-  upon  No.  2,  three  upon  No.  1,  and  so 
sent  to  the  eye  the  two  elements  of  ito  ©n  for  ever ;  the  rent  always  express- 
price — wages  and  profito ;  which  two  jng  the  exact  difference  in  cost  between 
are  all  that  exist,  or  can  exist,  so  long  ^ny  one  number  and  that  immediately 
as  only  one  quality  of  land  is  used,  below  it. 
At  any  risk  of  tediousness,  I  repeat 

the  reason :  it  is  because,  so  long  as  aegumknt  on  thb  cobn  question, 

a  capitalist  will  always  find  a  sufficient  pounded  on   the   pbecedinq  ex- 

motive  for  employing  his  funds  on  planation. 

what  produces  him  the  usual  rate  of  Let  us  'apply  all  this  to  the  com 

profit,  a  moral  impossibility  exists  that  question,  after  first  pausing  to  notice, 

rent  can  be  p£ud.   The  man  who  farms  wat  ev^n  the  followers  of  Ricardo 
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have  often  failed  to  perceive  in  public  accurate  statifitics^  will  dismiM  the 

questions  of  great  moment — the  ez«  dispute  in  this  sutnmary  way : — "  It  is 

tensive  application  of  this  very  doc-  idle  to  ask  what  were  best— com  laws 

trine.  or  none— to  import  freely  or  to  ez- 

For  example^  twenty  years  ago,  elude— for  the  whole  project  is  a  chi- 
when  the  China  question  was  at  times  mora :  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  import 
under  discussion^  some  eminent  econo-  in  the  extent  proposed :  so  we  need  not 
mists  said«  by  way  of  meeting  a  par-  'lose  time  and  temper  in  discussing  the 
ticular  argument^  "  Of  what  conse-  policy.  America  never  was  able  to  fur-* 
quence  to  this  mighty  Chinese  nation^  nish  flour  for  more  than  three  days*  con- 
of  perhaps  three  hundred  millions^  is  sumption  of  Britain ;  the  BaJltic  and 
the  little  demand  of  Great  Britain  ?**  all  other  resources  never  yet  furnished 
That  demand  is  not  little ;  neither  in  grain  for  six  weeks'  consumption." 
an  absolute  sense  little,  nor  in  relation  This  answer,  however^  or  evasion, 
to  the  domestic  consumption  of  China,  will  serve  us  no  longer.  The  Phi- 
But  suppose  it  were  little — suppose  listines  now  meet  us  with  this  reply:— 
that  (instead  of  forty  millions  pounds*  "  True ;  but  whose  fault  was  that  ? 
weight  annually)  it  were  but  one  mil-  Our  own.  Nobody  wiU  grow  what 
lion,  still  if  this  small  addition  to  the  he  has  no  prospect  of  selling.  But 
native  demand  should  happen  so  to  let  England  make  it  fully  understood 
operate  as  to  push  back  the  culture  in  the  Baltic,  that  she  will  take  all 
upon  but  one  degree  lower  of  soil,  the  foreign  grain  which  can  support  a 
and  that  this  were  to  make  a  difference  fair  market  competition  with  her  own« 
of  but  one  dollar  an  acre  in  the  rent,  neither  party  drawing  artificial  helps 
then  let  it  t  be  remembered  now,  look-  from  duties,  bounties,  or  any  fiscal  im- 
ing  to  the  way  in  which  rent  acts,  how  posts  whatever,  in  that  case  we  shall 
vast  might  even  that  slight  addition  see  a  different  scene.'* 
prove  in  its  results  ? — and  vast,  for  the  Well ;  how  different  ?  To  what  ex- 
very  reason  alleged  in  proof  that  it  tent  7  Here  comes  the  pinch  of  the 
would  be  trivial ;  viz.,  in  proportion  inquiry.  Some  imagine  that  foreign 
to  the  vast  population  of  China«  and  grain*  unrestricted,  would  drive  out 
its  consequent  vast  consumption  of  the  English  as  completely  as  the  Nor- 
tea  (even  admitting  that  the  minority  way  rat  has  driven  out  or  extermin- 
of  the  people  are  not  rich  enough  to  ated  the  old  aboriginal  rat :  our 
taste  it).  For  such  as  is  the  eonsump-  sheaves,  as  in  the  Scriptural  dream, 
tion  of  tea,  such  will  be  the  scale  of  would  bow  to  the  Polish.  Upon  this 
soils  employed.  The  dollar  addi-  basb  it  is  that  some  argue  this  ques- 
tional, by  the  supposition,  on  the  pen-  tion  :  they  contemplate  the  result  of 
ultimate  quality  of  land,  would  be  two  English  agriculture  being  literally  an- 
dollars  an  acre  on  the  ante-penulti-  nihUated.  And  if  you  ask,  what  then 
mate,  three  on  the  land  next  above,  becomes  of  that  part  of  our  rural  po- 
four  on  the  next,  and  so  on.  If  the  vast  pulation? — they  answer,  '^  Oh  !  the 
extent  of  the  tea-drinking  population  cheapness  of  bread  will  leave  money 
should  force  the  culture  upon  seventy  disposable  for  butcher*s  meat :  there 
grades  of  soil,  as  it  might,  how  tre-  wiU  be  more  extensive  grazing  and 
mendous  might  be  the  result,  even  fattening.  In  that  way  we  dispose  of 
from  a  single  additional  grade  being  part :  the  other  part  will  go  into  towns 
called  into  action  I  And  the  reason  and  make  the  cotton  or  iron  goods, 
why  nations  are  only  by  degrees  made  by  which  we  shall  pay  the  Poles  for 
sensible  of  such  changes,  is,  that  manufacturing  our  bread." 
leases  or  other  contracts  (which  as  to  But  this  result  would  not  take  place 
land  must  always  be  of  some  dura-  in  this  extent,  even  if  the  restrictions 
tion)  do  not  suffer  the  total  effects  to  on  foreign  com  were  totally  removed. 
appear  at  once :  a  certain  proportion  Imagine  two  equal  vats — ^one  full,  one 
of  the  subsisting  contracts  falls  in  empty ;  let  off  the  water  of  the  one 
every  year ;  and  until  then,  until  rents  into  the  other,  the  level  of  subsidence 
are  revised  and  suited  to  the  new  price,  will  be  found  when  each  becomes  half 
the  advantage  flows,  of  necessity,  into  full.  Invert  the  operation  of  rent, 
the  channel  of  profits.  as  just  explained  ;  imagine  it  retro- 

Now,  apply  all  this  to  the  great  grading  through  the  very  same  steps 

question  before   us.     Multitudes  of  by  which  it  advanced,  and  it  will  be 

men^  like  Mr  Jacobs,  building  upon  peen  that  Englii^  com  itself^  after  a 
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very  few  steps,  will  have  declined  like  the  British  can  be  produced  by 

much   nearer  to  continental  prices,  the  Poles  without  a  far  worse  deve- 

The  common  price  at  which  wheat  lopement  of  rent  and  costs  than  with 

bas  settled  of  late  years,  is  608.  Nowj  us  ?    Land  has  been  often,  and  most 

a  very  few  of  the  lower  qualities  of  conveniently  for  purposes  of  argu« 

soil  withdrawn,   even  on   that    sole  ment,  treated  as  a  corn-manufacturing 

change,  Bnglish  com  would  fall  to  machine^  subject  only  to  the  condition 

45s.  and  40s.                                   '  that  these  machines  are  of  various 

But  now  comes  the  ugly  fact  to  powers.     Now  at  present,  merely  the 

meet  the  Philistines, — ^that,  7'tfi^  as  best  machines  are  used.     But  a  per- 

reni  unthreaded  its  steps  in  JBnglandf  manent  demand  from  England,  eight 

so  and  inevitably  would  rent  on  the  times  and  a-half  greater  than  the  great- 

Continent  travel  on  through  those  very  est  and  most  memorable  ever  heard  of, 

stages  which,  in  England,  have  raised  would  at  once  create  a  run  upon  these 

our  corn  to  a  higher  level  than  eke-  machines,  which  in  one  revolving  year 

where.  It  is  no  matter  where  the  corn  would  far  more  than  reproduce  the 

is  grown,  so  far  as  regards  this  inevi-  highest  prices  known  amongst  our« 

table  effect,  that,  in  Poland,  as  every  selves. 

where  else,  land  presents  us  with  a  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  pressure  of 
scale  of  large  varieties.  This  mon-  rent  advances  slowly,  and  only  in  cor- 
strons  deception  is  practised  upon  us  respondence  with  the  population,  and, 
at  present :  we  see  little  grain  (little  at  any  rate,  this  pressure  is  met  and, 
wheat,  at  any  rate)  which  has  not  relieved  by  the  opposite  process  in 
come  from  the  higher  qualities  of  soil ;  manufactures.  But,  besides  this  com- 
and  naturally  enough,  because  in  Po-  pensation,  in  England,  where  a^^ricul- 
land  the  population,  as  a  whole,  is  tural  skill  is  great  and  capital  over- 
scanty  (relatively  to  the  extent  of  flowing,  we  have  other  compensations, 
ground),  and  the  population,  as  a  suffiamina,  or  drags,  which  retard  the 
wheat-consuming  population,  is  quite  motion  of  price  upwards,  in  the  con- 
trivial.  Hence  it  is  that  the  devclope-  tinual  application  of  improved  ma- 
ment  of  rent  has  but  commenced,  chinerv  or  improved  processes  to  our 
But  let  England  transfer  her  agrlcuU  agriculture.  The  full  weight  of  de- 
ture  to  Poland,  instantaneously  tbe  clension  in  the  soil  bas  never  been 
Yery  same  cycle  of  effects  will  be  tra-  suffered  with  us  to  make  itself  felt ; 
versed  which  in  England  has  been  it  has  been  checked,  thwarted,  kept 
traversed  since  1775 ;  soils  of  every  down  in  every  stage  by  growing 
quality  will  be  called  into  action ;  knowledge  and  growing  wealth.  In 
rent  will  arise  in  its  graduated  series  Poland  none  of  these  suffiamina  will  be 
upon  every  separated  quality  ;  a  race  available.  I  need  not  say  that  every 
of  wealthy  farmers,  stout  yeomen,  thing  will  have  to  be  created;  that 
happy  labourers,  aristocratic  landlords,  without  our  laws  an4  iqstitutions  and 
will  again  arise ; — ^but  unhappily,  how-  national  energy  it  cannot  be  created, 
ever,  it  cannot  be  added — and  no  mis-  any  more  than  an  academy  of  belles 
take,  for  there  will  be  the  capital  mis-  lettrcs  in  Caffraria.  And  thua  the 
take  that,  instead  of  our  own  natural  full  weight,  unbroken,  unimpeded,  will 
brothers,  this  race  will  be  all  owskis  descend  upon  prices  from  the  de- 
and  unskis*  That,  however,  is  a  col-  creasing  qualities  of  the  soil  ranging 
latecal  ihame;  what  I  now  wi«b  te  through  all  the  gamut,  and  from  the 
notice  is — simply  the  effect  upon  price,  absolute  defect  of  the  vast  apparatus 
Were  the  plan  realized  which  is  sane-  in  roads,  fences,  canals,  &c.,  as  well 
tioned  by  the  present  revolutionists,  as  the  more  intellectual  parts  of  that 
the  grossest  delusion  would  be  un-  apparatus,  which  in  Scotland  and 
masked  which  has  ever  duped  a  people,  eastern  England  has  travelled  through 
This  delusion  consists  in  reasoning  centuries  to  a  point  of  perfection. 
upon  the  basis  of  Baltic  prices  as  they  This  upon  the  unconditional  adop- 
are  or  have  been,  though  they  them-  tion  of  the  new  proposals.  But  it  will 
selves  admit  (by  making  it  our  crimc^  be  urged  in  reply, — Suppose  it  con- 
that  never  yet  has  a  forty  days"  con^  ditional,  and  the  importation  to  go  on 
sumption  been  grown  on  our  account,  until  the  two  prices,  ours  and  the  Bal- 
Are  these  men  maniacs  ?  Do  they  tic,  meet  in  one  level.  I  have  already 
suppose  that  the  three  hundred  and  said,  that  in  that  case  much  fewer  addi- 
aixty-five  days*  consumption  of  a  race  tions  will  need  to  be  made  in  Polandi 
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much  fewer  to  be  laid  aside  ia  Eng-  tory  absolutely  transferred  as  a  whole 

land  than  is  commonly  supposed.     A  to  Poland,  and  a  cotton,  iron,  &c,,  ma- 

very  moderate  change  in  each  coun-  nufactory  substituted  at    home,— in 

try,  a  few  of  the  worst  qualities  aban*  that  case  the  whole  ladder  of  descent 

doned  in  England,  a  few  of  the  upper  upon  inferior  soils  must  be  run  down 

qualities  taken  up  in  Poland,  would  in    Poland,  which    has    caused  our 

hring  the  two  countries  to  a  level.  But  own  prices  at  home ;  and  the  whole 

then  the  evil  here  will  be  (an  eyil  as  series  of  increments  in  rent  be  tra- 

regards  the  absurd  expectations  of  the  versed,  which  b  the  rery  ground  of 

poor),  that  exactly  in  proportion  as  our  domestic  murmurs,  but — for  this 

the  level  will  be  easily  accomplished,  must  never  be  overlooked — with  ag- 

and  without  much  convulsion  to  exist-  gravations  of  this  evil  as  much  less 

ing  rights,  exactly  in  that  case  will  the  mitigated  than  ours  as  Poland  is  less 

relief  be  small.     If  two  or  three  qua-  oiviUised,  less  enlightened,  less  wealthy, 

lities  of  soil  cashiered  in  England,  and  than  Great  Britain.      On  the  other 

two  or  three  added  in  Poland,  bring  form  of  the  dilemma,  the  case  is  not 

the  two  vats  to  a  level  (and  possibly  so  bad,  simply  because  it  is  not  so 

no  greater  change  would  be  required),  thoroughly  carried  out :  but,  however, 

in  such  a  case  50s.  or  48s.  might  be  though  a  better  result,  it  will  be  one 

the  permanent  price  in  both  countries,  of  pure  disappointment.     For  if  there 

Now  take  the  difference  between  that  should  be  a  long  series  of  changes  be- 

and  60s.  (for  as  to  our  present  prices,  fore  the  prices  of  England  and  Poland 

they  are  mere  anomalies),  and  consi-  met  at  the  same  level,  then  there  would 

der  it  in  the  way  I  have  suggested  at  be  an  approximation  made  to  the  enor* 

page  171 ;  then  one-fifth  of  the  price  mous  evil  just  stated;  and  if  the  series 

being  saved  in  bread,*  and  one-fifth  should  turn  out  small,  that  would  be 

of  the  poor  man's  expenditure  being  because  the  level  of  coincidence  would 

on  bread,  he  might  receive  one-fifth  soon  be  effected ;  and  then  the  alter- 

of  a  fifth,  or  a  twenty-fifUi  part  more  ation  of  price  would  be  proportionately 

on  his  daily  expenditure.     And  sup-  trifling. 

pose  wages  to  enter  even  to  the  extent  Such  is  our  argument  from  political 
of  a  half  into  the  elements  of  price  (as  economy,  against  the  proposed  change ; 
upon  some  rare  articles  thev  may),  the  but,  were  &e  change  in  itself  better, 
result  would  be  the  half  of  a  twenty-  every  body  wishing  well  to  England, 
fifth,  that  is,  a  fiftieth  part  in  the  price  must  thoroughly  disapprove  the  in- 
of  goods.  temperate  (in  some  quarters  the  incen- 
But  that  calculation  is  of  less  im-  diary)  mode  of  pursuing  it.  That, 
portance.  The  main  argument  upon  however,  is  a  different  theme.  The 
which  we  take  our  stand,  is  this  dilemma  upshot  is  this :  it  would  cause  a  dread- 
built  on  the  doctrine  of  Rent :  the  ful  convulsion,  if  we  could  transfer  onr 
cycle  of  changes  to  be  run  through  in  com  manufacture  to  a  really  cheaper 
transferring  our  agriculture  in  whole  countrv ;  but,  by  the  argument  here 
or  in  part  to  the  Baltic  provinces,  is  appliedfromRent,it  appears  that  there 
either  wide  or  it  is  narrow,  either  is  no  known  country  which  in  that  case 
great  or  small.  Suppose  it  great,  would  be  cheaper:  we  add,  or  n€ar^a# 
suppose,  in  fact,  our  com  manufac-  cheap. 


*  Bat  observe,  a  declension  of  one-fifth  on  wheat  would  not  give  a  declension  of 
three-tenths  on  bread. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF.      BY  THE  IRISH  OTSTER-EATER. 


TASCICULUS  THE  FOURTH. 


M  By  the  conCenspUtiun  of  antiquity,  the  mind  Itself  iMcomei  antique  ** 

Edmund  Burke, 


I  NEVER  could,  for  the  life  of  me,  dis- 
cover why  inquisitive  ruin-hunters  and 
rubbish-excavators  must  be  at  the 
trouble  of  crossing  the  sea,  and  rat- 
tling along  stony-hearted  roads  to  Her- 
cnlaneum  and  Pompeii,  while  there  is 
so  much  interesting  rubbish  and  ne- 
glected ruination  at  home.  .  You  have 
been  to  Herculaneum,  of  course — and 
Vesuvius^  of  course — and  Pompeii,  of 
course.  You  have  seen  the  skeletons 
with  gold  bracelets,  and  the  real  Ro- 
man penny  rolls  **  all  hot." — You 
have  been  to  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Naples,  of  course,  and  have  seen  the 
gigantic  cameo  cut  out  of  an  oyster 
Bhelly  as  broad  as  the  brim  of  Mr 
Fyssche  Palmer*8  white  hat,  and  near- 
ly  as  thicic  as  the  Right  Honourable 
Mr  Forcible  Feeble*s  skull — ^you  have 
seen  a  papyrus  unrolled,  and,  although 
you  look  at  it  very  gravely  for  half  an 
hour,  with  your  head  on  one  side,  you 
can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it. 
Your  Guide-book  informs  you,  that 
No.  1019  is  a  bill  of  fare  from  the 
Cato*8  Head  Tavern  and  Chop-house^ 
Pompeii — it  may  be — and  for  all  you 
know  to  the  contrary,,  it  may  with 
equal  probability  be  the  story  of  John 
Gilpin  turned  upside  down .  Go  home, 
sir,  I  advise  you  as  a  friend,  n^ind 
your  business,  if  you  have  any,  and 
don*t  stay  here,  to  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self. 

The  Irish  Pompeii,  which,  of  course, 
you  have  not  seen,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  because  it  lies  under  your 
nose,  is  situate,  lying,  and  being  in 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  Ireland,  and  is  occasion- 
ally called  and  known  the  Earl  of 
Meath*s  Liberty,  or,  simply.  The  Li- 
berty. It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by 
Thomas  Street,  the  scene  of  the  Re. 
bellion  of  Emmett,  in  1803 ;  to  the 
south,  by  Harold's  Cross,  and  the 
Royal  Canal ;  to  the  east,  by  St  Pa- 
trick's Cathedral ;  and,  to  the  west, 
by  the  New  Market  and  the  Circular 
Road,  and  contains,  upon  a  moderate 
computation,  the  ruins  of  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  houses,  and  a  pauper  po- 
pulation of  probably  sixty  thousand 

VOL.  XLV.  no,  CCLXX:^, 


souls.  It  is  termed,  with  great  pro- 
priety, The  Liberty — I  presume,  from 
the  free  and  easy  style,  of  the  tene- 
ments and  their  inhabitants.  '  The 
most  unbounded  hospitality  would  pre- 
vail, if  there  happened  to  be  any  thing 
to  give,  for  every  body  literally  keeps 
open  house  all  the  year  round,  the 
doors  having  long  since  been  removed 
to  facilitate  the  practice  of  their  pecu- 
liarly^Irish  virtue  of  hospitality  ;  and 
the  window-frames  have  in  like  man- 
ner disappeared,  in  search  of  another 
situation.  Street  after  street  of  these 
tenements  present  themselves  to  the 
eye  of  the  curious  stranger,  naked  of 
window  as  of  door ;  and  save  that  they 
are  densly  inhabitated,  and  still  retain 
staircases  and  floors,  more  like  a  city 
sacked  by  fire  than  the  result  of  any 
ordinary  process  of  gradual  desolation 
and  decay.  The  sewers  are  long  since 
impervious,  and  a  mantle  of  chick- 
weed  verdantly  luxuriates  over  the 
stagnant  puddle  that  fills  the  various 
avenues  from  side  to  side — it  is  no 
stroke  of  imagination  to  say,  that  you 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  typhus — 
contagion  is  palpable — ^you  may  cut 
the  malaria  with  a  knife. 

If  I  were  to  tell  you  of  the  solitary 
rambles  I  have  had  in  this  metropolis 
of  utter  desolation — of  the  sights  I  have 
seen^of  the  sermons  I  have  drank  in 
with  my  eyes,  that  with  mute  elo- 
quence would  melt  the  very  stones  un- 
der our  feet — half-grown  boys  literally 
naked,  in  their  buff,  about  the  streets— 
and  grown  girls  hiding  their  naked- 
ness under  dirty  straw,  within  doors-— 
exanimate  wretches,  dragging  their 
carcases  along,^holding  on  b^  the  wall, 
attenuated  by  no  disease^  sick  of  the 
want  of  food  alone ; — if  I  were  to  par- 
ticularize an  instance  from  this  mass 
of  misery,  and  concentrate  its  hideous- 
ness  before  you,  I  dare  say  you  would 
conclude  me  deranged  or  drunk. 

Gracious  God  I  is  it  not  enough  to 
drive  a  man  mad,  to  hear  the  frantic 
buffoonery  of  liberators,  agitators,  de- 
magogues, and  paid  patriots,  whose 
lives  pass  away  in  the  contrivance  to 
give  variety  to  extortion— who  aban- 
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don  their  own  trades,  to  seize  upon  mean  himself  with  any  sort  of  ezer- 

the  trades  of  the  brewer,  the  banker,  tion  more  profitable  than  that  of  nin- 

and   the  beg^g^ar,   whose   gluttonous  ning  after  a  fox,  or  clearing  stone 

thirst  of  gold  would  driok  up  all  the  walls  atthe  risk  oftheir  precious  necks, 

land  and  the  produce  thereof — the  echo  for  a  sweepstakes,  or  a  rump  and 

of  whose  mendicancy  never  dies !  dozen.   There  are  two  undoubted  tests 

Shade  of  Andrew  Marvel^the  poor,  of  comparative  excellence  in  use  among 
the  unpurchasable — the  patriot !  Can  great  Connaught  families,  and,  in  par- 
Your  pure  spirit  behold  the  vulgar  ticular,  the  great  family  of  the  Bod- 
nerd  of  mercenary  profligates  that  kins— the  first  is,  how  high  can  you 
polute,  in  our  degenerate  days,  that  jump  ?  and  the  second,  how  deep  can 
sacred  name  1    Behold  them  in  the  you  drink  ? 

commencement  of  their  career,  pro-  If  your  hunter  can  clear  a  six  foot 

Toking  the  senseless  yells  of  poor  mis-  stone-and-lime  wall,  you  are  a  pro« 

guided  men,  exciting  them  to  an  un«  mising  youth  ;  if  he  tops  six  feet  and 

equal  contest  with  power,  intelligence,  a  half,  the  whole  country  side  unani- 

and  wealth,  and  leaving  them  to  the  mously  determines   that   you'll  do; 

not  uncertain  issue.     See  them  wing^  but  if,  by  miraculous   elasticity   of 

ing  their  meridian  flight  between  the  sinew,  he  scrambles  over  seven  feet. 

Treasury  bench  and  Downing  Street,  your  reputation  extends  as  far  as  Bal- 

like  a  flock  of  wild-geese ;  and,  finally,  linasloe,  while  in  your  own  immediate 

in  the  evening  of  their  agitation,  be-  vicinity  you  are  booked  as   neither 

bold  them  settling  down  into  content-  more  nor  less  than  "  the  Devil  him- 

ad  hirelings,  polluting,  it  may  be,  self.**      In  drinking,  claret  was  for- 

with  their  presence,  the  asylums  of  merly  the  standard  liquor  for  the  de- 

irarriors  out-worn  in  their  country*s  termination  of  the  tippler*s  specific 

batUes ;  or,  perched  behind  a  west-end  gravity,  but,  alas  I  vou  might  as  well 

omnibus,  agitating  the  peripatetic  po-  expect  poteen  at  the  royal  table  as 

pulation  with  outstretched  index,  and  claret  beyond  the   Shannon,   now-a- 

a  parrot-like  repetition  of  "  Charing  days,  whiskey-punch  being  the  me- 

Cross,  Charing  Cross,*'  ''  Padding-  dium  universally  substituted.      The 

ton,'*  or  **  Bank  1 "  same  rule,  however,  holds  in  drinking 

Tripoli,  lies  between  Pimlico  and  as  in  jumping,  imperial  being  adopted 

the  Poddle,  being  three  distinct  and  instead  of  superficial  measure,  or,  in 

separate  denominations  of  streets  with-  other  words,  tumblers  for  feet — balf- 

in  the  Irish  Pompeii  aforesaid ;  and  a-dozen  being  considered  the  regular 

in  Tripoli  our  reduced  family  had  lo-  thing,  which,  if  you  cannot  put  be- 

cated  themselves,  after  the  death  of  neath  your  belt  as  a  matter  of  course, 

xny  father,  and  the  departure  of  my  you  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  go  un- 

mother,  who,  finding  that  the  heredi-  der  a  cow.     Eight  tumblers  are  ez- 

tary  glories  of  the  Snakes  of  Galway  pecfed  of  every   gentleman  who   is 

were  somewhat  slightingly  regardea  ambitious  of  being  pulled  up  to ''  balf- 

in  the  Liberty  of  Dublin,  had  accepted  cock,**  while  he  that  can  '*  do  the 

the  situation  of  housekeeper,  being  a  dozen"  is  "  a  top  sawyer** — a  "  real 

bouncing  voung  widow,  and  very  well  blood  ;**  and  if  he  get  the  loan  of  a 

qualified  zor  that  kind  of  thing,  to  her  Qualification,  or  what  is  all  the  same 

suteenth  cousin,  Mr  Snake  Bodkin,  a  tning,  can  manufacture  one  out  of  his 

Sentleman  horse-jockey  of  nearly  two  own  head,  and  sets  up  for  the  county, 

undred  a-year,  and  hereditary  Prince  his  potatory  prowess  puts  him  at  the 

of  Ballinamuck — a  title  which  had  head  of  the  poll,  and  you  may  behold 

come  down  to  the  present  Mr  Bodkin  him  any  day  during  the  session  in  a 

through  successive  generations  of  Bod-  sixpenny  chop-house  near  Westmin- 

kins,  in  unbroken  succession,  from  the  ster,  <'  a  knight  of  the  shire  girt  with 

venerable  old  King  Cole,  the  last  in-  sword.** 

dependent  king  of  Connaught,  and  Whatever  might  have  been  the  ex- 
Lord  of  Connemara.  Mr  Snake  Bod-  act  amount  of  the  remuneration  al» 
kin  and  the  Snakes  of  Galway  agreed  lowed  by  Mr  Snake  Bodkin  to  his 
marvellously — they  were  both  old  fa-  houseke<^per,  it  was  not  understood,  I 
milies — so  very  old,  indeed,  that  it  was  presume,  as  being  payable  in  the  cur- 
considered  altogether  hopeless  to  at-  rent  coin  of  this  realm,  as  no  money 
tempt  keeping  them  in  repair — not  one  was  ever  received  by  my  aunt  for  our 
of  them  had  ever  been  known  to  de-  support,  that  is  to  say,  the  support  of 
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my  brother  and  myself— the  female  but  first  and  chiefly  that  **  there  is  a 
progeny  having  been  taken  out  of  Tri-  double  letter  in  the  post  for  Mistress 
poll  by  another  aunt,  vho  resided  in  Mackintosh  frae  her  son  the  Major.** 
the  county  Tipperary I  and  upon  whose  Mind  I  have  presumed  in  this  case 
shoulders  deTolved  the  pleasing  and  that  you  are  one  of  those  acute  grouse- 
profitable  duty  of  supporting  this  shooters  who  can  look  over  the  bridge 
moiety  of  the  family  of  her  beggarly  of  their  own  noses^  otherwise  yon 
relations,  in  addition  to  her  own,  as  would  never  think  of  following  with 
usual  and  customary  all  over  Ireland,  your  eyes  that  venerable  lady  in  wi- 
In  -other  countries  poor  and  honest  dow*s  weeds  who  keeps  the  crown  of 
people  are  sometimes  seen  enriched  in  the  causeway,  holding  up  her  dress  a 
their  old  age  by  the  successful  exertion  very  little  with  her  left  hand,  while  a 
of  their  relatives  who  have  struggled  reticule  embarrasses  her  right,  and 
into  independence,  and,  it  may  be,  from  the  fold  of  her  bosom  peers  some- 
perished  in  the  struggle,  in  some  far  thing  white,  like  the  comer  of  a  des- 
distant  and  pestilential  clime ;  in  other  patch. 

countries,  you  see  the  wealth  accumu-  There  she  comes — Mrs  Mackintosh 

lated  by  daring  adventurers,  who  left  herself,  straight  from  the  post-office 

their  native  land  without  a  rag   to  — and  there  she  goes,  without  stop  or 

their  backs,  returning  to  enrich,   in  stay,  straight  into  the  little  shop  with 

schools,  hospitals,  and  colleges,  the  three  watch  dials  hanging  by  bits  of 

land  that  knows  no  other  preference  string  in  the  window.     Heaven  help 

with  them  than  it  was  the  land  of  their  you,  Saunders  Maclntyre,  if  the  good 

birth.     In  other  countries,  you  see  the  lady*s  specs  are  not  '^  busked"  and 

successful  adventurer  himself,  whom  ready  in  the  case  I     What  a  time  she 

God  has  blessed  with  life  and  the  for-  stays  with  Saunders  to  be  sure.   Here 

tune  of  war   crowned  with  wealth,  she  comes  at  last,  spectacles  on  nose, 

coming   home  to    diffuse   happiness  steering  right  for  our  hotel.     Yes — 

every  where  within  his   sphere — to  no — she  is  gone  into  the  county  bank, 

look  about  him  for  young  men  to  as-  and  there  she  is  again  coming  out. 

sist  and  send  forth  upon  the  sea  of  She  fumbles  with  her   bosom — her 

Hfe ^to  solace  the  aged  and  the  un-  spectacles  are  dim — she  takes  them 

fortunate ;  or,  it  may  be — tender  and  off,  wipes  her  eyes  stealthily,  and  puts 
delightful  hope— to  renew  the  loves  them  on  again.  Off  again!  Ah! 
of  his  purer  and  happier  days  with  the  poor  old  lady,  I  see  how  it  is.  Here, 
betrothed  partner  of  his  heart  —  to  Carlo,  Carlo' — Grouse  —  down,  you 
wander  with  her  through  scenes  con-  old  beast — whew !  come  in  to  heel ! — 
secrated  by  their  early  loves — ^to  la-  Poor  body !  her  heart  is  at  the  other 
ment  together  the  bitter  lot  that  sepa-  side  of  this  world,  and  her  little  rem- 
rated  them  so  long  and  joined  them  nant  of  worldly  hope  and  pride  is  with 
80  late ^to  press  lip  to  lip  and  heart  the  Major  in  Hindostan— he  is  grate- 
to  heart,  in  the  proud  consciousness  ful,  and  she  is  happy.  You  are  friends 
that  they  have  hem  sacred  their  plight-  with  that  Mijor,  Til  lay  vou  half-a- 
ed  faith,  and  enjoying  the  little  that  dozen  of  champagne,  although  you 
of  life  remains,  look  bevond  this  poor  never  heard  of  mm  before,  and  if  you 
earthly  habitation,  in  the  anticipated  don't  devote  your  second  caulker — 
enjoyment  of  a  prospect  ti^at  uiows  the  first  is  for  a  little  blue-eyed  minx 
no  horizon— a  spring  that  tastes  not  — ^to  the  Migor's  health,  and  prosperi- 

of  change.  ty  to  him,  all  I  can  say  is vou 

In  Scotland  now— -perhaps  you  have  are  not  the  sportsman  I  took  you  for  t 
shot  grouse  on  the  Scottish  moors —  In  poor  unfortunate  Ireland,  on  the 
I  don't  accuse  yon,  mark  ye,  of  hav-  contrary,  if  vou  were  to  shoot  snipe 
ing  really  shot  any,  but  only  of  firing  and  cocks— there  are  no  grouse  worth 
with  intent  to  kill — ^but  you  have  pur-  looking  at — from  this  date  until  [the 
ehased  a  few  brace  from  the  village  ensuing  illustration  is  private  proper- 
poachers,  and  sent  them  off  like  Jack  ty,  and  all  poets,  play-wrights,  or 
in  the  box,  which  does  quite  as  well,  penny-a-liners,  found  trespassing,  will 
When  you  are  at  breakfast  next  mom-  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour 
ing  you  are  sure  to  hear  from  the  of  the  law]  I  say,  until  you  Wii«- 
chambermaid,  if  you  have  had  the  mould,joxjLr  eyes  would  never  be  bless- 
brains  to  insinuate  vourself  into  her  ed  with  the  sight  of  a  double  letter 
good  graces;  the  entire  village  gossip ;  worth  the  postage  j  in  fact,  if  you  only 
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look  about,  you  cannot  fail  to  observe  able  third-rate  street.     Occupying  to 

that  in  three  out  of  the  four  provinces,  her  own  use  the  back  parlour  and 

every  man  who  is  getting  his  head  in  back  kitchen,  the  other  rooms  of  her 

the  least  above  water,  is  .  instanta-  house  formed  the  poor  woman's  entire 

neously  submerged  by  a  crew  of  drown-  stock  in  trade,  being  let  to  various 

iug  relations .  and  "people  in  law*'  grades  ofoccupants,  at  weekly  rents,  in 

who  will  neither  work  nor  want — a  herd  the  inverse  ratio — excuse  me.  Professor 

of  squandering,  coshering,  wandering  de  Morgan,  for  a  moment — I  say,  in 

blackguards,  without  industry,  push,  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  proportionate 

or  behaviour — neither  useful  nor  or-  distances  from  the  attic,  and  directly 

namental — a  drug  in  the  market  of  as  the  squares  of  their  capacities — 

society./  '             •      •  Ahem  I  The  front  parlour  was  usually 

And  what  astonishes  me  more  than  occupied  by  the  Chinese  Jugglers, 
any  thing  else  is  this,  that  industrious  the  Great  Magician,  or  the  Wandering 
and  well-doing  men,  who  have  strug-  Piper ;  and  when  these  diverting  vaga- 
gled  to  a  competence,  in  the  face  of  bonds  did  not  arrive  in  perpetual  suc- 
difficulties  unknown  in  prosperous  cession,  one  down  and  the  other  come 
countries,  seem  not  at  all  aware  of  the  on,  which,  indeed,  was  seldom  the 
mortal  sin  against  society  they  com-  case,  my  aunt  was  accustomed  to  sit 
mit  in  giving  aid,  countenance,  or  there  and  receive  company.  In  the 
protection  to  these  traitors  against  the  first  floor  lived  a  gentleman  who  had 
commonwealth.  What  is  national  half- pay  from  some  regiment  of  mili- 
wealtti  ?  The  surplus  of  every  man*s  tia,  and  whose  present  occupation 
accumulation  after  the  satisfaction  of  was,  as  my  aunt  used  to  express  her- 
his  wants — and  it  is  a  crime  not  mere-  self,  <*  dandering  about  the  comers, 
ly  against  a  man*s  own  family,  but  and  living  upon  his  money,'*  to  which 
against  the  national  credit  of  his  coun-  he  added,  in  the  afternoons,  the  more 
try,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  drawn  into  ingenious  and  equally  lucrative  em- 
beggary  by  an  apparently  humane  ployment  of  blowing  the  German 
toleration  of  mendicants  by  marriage  flute. 

or  by  blood.  There  is  now  no  excuse  The  two-pair  front  was  held  by  a 
on  the  ground  of  necessity.  Pack  couple  of  juvenile  medical  gentlemen 
them  all  off  to  the  workhouse.  And  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  as  tenants 
when  they  are  gone,  buy  a  fierce  mas-  in  common,  who  were  in  attendance 
tiff  of  the  neighbouring  butcher,  and  upon  the  hospitals  and  classes  in  Dub- 
chain  him  over  against  your  gate.  You  Hd,  and  were  nurtured  in  a  primitive 
will  then  be  enabled  to  get  wealth,  style  of  sustentation  from  a  large  bar- 
and  to  bo  of  use  to  your  country  in  rel  of  pickled  pork  and  a  firkin  of  salt 
spite  of  herself.  Nor  do  I  fear  to  as-  butter,  which  their  humble  parents 
sert  that  the  man  who  accumulates  had  transmitted  with  them  to  town^ 
wealth,  be  it  little  or  much,  by  honest  oatmeal  they  purchased  fresh  and  fresh 
industry  and  saving  in  Ireland,  is  a  as  they  needed  it,  for  breakfast  and 
truer  patriot  and  a  better  man  than  all  supper,  while  at  Christmas,  New 
the  demagogues  that  ever  brayed  a  Year*s-day,  and  Easter,  parcels  of  fat 
mob  into  riot  and  confusion.  If  the  geese  from  the  country  diversified  a 
opportunity  docs  not  present  itself  at  little  their  somewhat  unvaried  fare, 
home,  the  world  is  young  and  wide,  I  never  recollect  my  aunt  to  have  had 
and  you  have  hands.  There  is  Aus^  so  much  pleasure  with  any  of  her 
tralia  for  men  with  some  money,  Ca-  inmates  as  with  these  pursuers  of 
nada  for  men  who  have  a  little,  and  ''  knowledge  under  difficulties,**,  but 
Texas  for  those  who  have  none.  I  she  could  hardly  abide  them,  under 
can  tell  you  three  little  words  that  an  impression  that  they  were  heretics 
command  success  at  home  or  abroad—  and  scoffers  at  religion.  Of  their 
£rstly,push — secondly,  push — thirdly,  heretical  tendencies  she  was  convin- 
— you  know  the  rest.  ced  by  the  fact  of  hearing  them  pray 

My  excellent  aunt,  then,  upon  whose  somewhat  tediously  over  the  picaled 

broad  shoulders  devolved  the  burden  pork  and  porridge ;  but  the  charge  of 

x)f  the  masculine  moiety  of  our  unfor-  scoffing  at  religion   never   had  any 

tunato  family,  contrived  to  keep  soul  more  solid   ground  that  I  know  of, 

and  body  as  nearly  as  possible  toge-  than  the  incaution  of  one  of  the  young 

ther  by  letting  very  respectable  se-  gentlemen  in  rashly   emptying    my 

cond-ratc  lodgings  iu  a  very  respect-  aunt's  holy  water  bottle,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  supplying  the  place  of  that  ments  of  vulgar-fractions,  thorough 
beatified  liquor  with  a  halfpenny-  bass,  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  at  the 
worth  of  ink.  Nor,  when  I  think  of  rate  of  one  shilling  sterling  per  head 
it  again,  was  the  indignation  of  my  per  week,  finding  her  own  India- rub- 
aunt  altogether  without  cause,  for  ber  and  slate-pencil.  - 
there  are  no  two  fiuids  in  nature  more  Miss  Cobbe;  for  that  was  the  name 
thoroughly  incompatible  than  your  of  the  governess,  had  a  sad  antipathy 
holy  water  and  your  iuk ; — wherever  to  washing  her  face,  and  no  less  a 
the  popularity  of  ink  is  established  the  strong  propensity  to  moisten  her  clay 
holy  water  dynasty  falls  rapidly  to  — perhaps  the  one  was  a  set-ofi^against 
decay  ;^-the  two  grand  antagonising  the  other,  and  before  you  get  too  vir- 
powers  in  spiritual  matters,  whose  tuously  indignaibt  upon  the'  subject, 
conflict  for  the  possessions  of  immortal  let  me  do  Miss  Cobbe  the  justice  to 
souls  began  with  Beelzebub  and  Saint  say  that  she  never  drank  in  the  morn- 
Dunstau,  and  which  has  continued  ing,  that  sho  never  was  drunk  in  the 
without  intermission  to  this  blessed  evening,  but  merely  "  comfortable,*' 
day,  appear  to  me  to  be  no  other  than  and  that  nobody  ever  saw  her  drink, 
His  Holiness  the  Pope,  and  His  High  because  she  bought  her  own  liquor. 
Mightiness  the  (printer's)  Devil !  broke  her  own  sugar,  put  on  her  own 

The  press  groans,  and  well  it  may,  kettle,  and  then — turned  the  key  in 

under  the  temporal  oppression  of  the  her  two-pair  back,  and  made  herself 

one ;  and  wherever  throughout  the  *'  comfortable"  at  her  leisure.     Poor, 

world  you  find  ignorance,  beggary,  desolate  thing!  friendless,  homeless, 

desolation,  and  strife,   you   have  an  husbandless,  at   the  corner    of  life, 

opportunity  of  doing  homage  to  the  turning  into  Old  Street,  who  can  be 

spiritual  tyranny  of  the  other.  surprised  if  she  came  home  from  her 

To  which  of  these  potentates  the  hopeless  task,  to  accomplish  the  fe- 
ultimate  triumph  must  belong,  is  a  male  bumpkins  of  punch-sellers  and 
speculation  upon  which  posterity  may  pawnbrokers,  and  sought  in  her  hot- 
employ  itself  with  more  advantage  than  tie  for  a  few  moments  of  ideal  happi- 
our  cotemporaries.  In  a  world  of  cant,  ness,  of  which  1!he  cold  and  heartless 
hypocrisy,  and  humbug,  his  Holiness  ,  world  denied  her  the  reality  !  Who 
the  Pope  must  long  play  an  important  can  tell  with  what  bright  hopes  and 
part — wherever  intelligence  is  flooded  cheery  prospects  the  poor  thing  may 
over  the  vast  expanse  of  the  popular  have  set  out  in  life— who  knows  by 
mind,  and  man  rejoices  in  the  glorious  what  successions  of  heart-blights  those 
fertilization  that  waits  upon  its  over-  hopes  and  prospects  have,  one  by  one, 
flow,  the  Printer*s .  Devil  must  be  re-  like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  faded  in 
garded  with  the  profoundest  venera*  a  shower  of  tears — who  has  heard  (for 
tion.  The  ignorant,  the  imbecile,  the  the  poor  girl  is  proud  and  will  not 
aged,  and  the  unfortunate,  seek  con-  complain)  the  story  of  her  love  and 
solation  from  the  one ;  the  intelligent,  lost  affections,  or  the  tissue  of  unde- 
the  vigorous-minded,  the  young,  and  served  misfortunes  that  have  made 
the  hopeful,  enlist  their  energies  and  her  that  she  is  ?  In  regarding  fallen 
their  prayers  in  the  success  of  the  man,  or,  saving  your  ladyship's  virtu- 
other.  For  myself,  I  take  no  part  in  ous  indignation,  fallen  woman,  let  me 
the  struggle  on  either  side.  Your  imploreyour  reverences  of  both  sexes. 
Holiness  must  excuse  me.  To  hold  over  your  claret  and  ratafia,  to  keep 
your  triple  gossamer  merely  ? — with  this  little  bit  of  dogmatic  morality  up- 
the  greatest  pleasure  ;  fair  play's  a  permost  in  your  heads,  so  that  it  may 
jewel,  and  civility  costs  nothings  have  a  chance  to  fall  down  by  its  own 
make  a  ring,  there,  gentlemen,  make  weight  and  mollify  your  hearts — 
a  ring-^now,  stand  clear — all  ready  where  one  individual  walks  voluntarily 
— pull  away,  Pope  ;  pull  away.  Devil  I  into  vice,  one  thousand  are  deceived 

My  aunt  had  demised^  set,  and  to  into  it  by  unsuspected  villany,  or  forced 

farm  let  her  two-pair  back  to  a  morn-  into  it  by  the  pressure  of  irresistible 

ing  or  daily  governess  of  a  certain  misfortune. 

age,  very  popular  in  the  families  of  So  much  for  the  lodgers ;  now  as  to 

several    licensed   victuallers,    and    a  the  landlady.     My  aunt  was  one  of 

pawn-broker  of  long  standing,  whose  that  tribe  of  helpless  animated  beings 

yonng  ladies  she  was  employed  to  in-  who  get  through  life  like  a  vegetable 

struct   in  the   lady- like  accomplish-  or  a  zoophyte,  without  forethought. 
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intelligencei  hope*  fear,  or  exertion. 
My  aunt  was  as  poor  as  a  rat>  and  this 
circumstance^  so  far  from  quickening 
her  apprehension  or  awakening  her 
industry,  was  used  by  her  as  an  instru- 
ment of  sottish  deTOtion,  and  as  a  thing 
not  to  remedy,  if  possible,  but  to  squat 
down  on  her  hams  and  thank  God  for. 
God  loved  the  poor,  she  delighted  to 
say,  and  nobody  is  poor  but  him  that 
God  hates;  accordingly  she  held  it 
equally  as  a  point  of  honour  and  of 
conscience  to  do  nothing  whatever  that 
would  expose  her  to  the  danger  of  fall- 
ing under  the  Divine  displeasure  by 
any  profitable  exertion  of  the  faculties 
of  mmd  or  body.  She  was  a  voteen, 
and  remarkable  for  her  constant  at- 
tendance to  the  duties  of  religion— 
very  pious  and  very  dirty. 

She  went  to  confession  once  every 
week,  and  washed  herself  occasionally 
once  a  fortnight — her  house  was  never 
washed  by  any  chance,  and  seldom  or 
0ver  swept  down,  as  my  aunt  nor  none 


of  her  family  had  ever  been  used  to 
scrubbing,  she  was  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve. Her  lodgers,  if  they  made  any 
complaints,  were  civilly  told  to  try  the 
next  shop ;  and  long  experience  had 
taught  them,  that  in  a  nation  of  dirty 
people  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
change.  Her  house  presented  the 
same  attractions  as  to  externals  as  nine 
out  of  ev^ry  ten  houses  in  Dublin^- 
the  area  was  filthy,  and  the  kitchen 
windows  broken,  or  .patched  with 
brown  paper— the  pannels  of  the  hall 

door  stuck  full  of  cobwebs  and  dust 

all  the  upper  windows  opaque  with 
want  of  cleaning — all  the  blinds  torn, 
dirty,  and  awry— ^  VirUereure  general 
filthiness  universally  prevailed,  a  blind 
man  might  smell  his  way  from  cellar 
to  attic— and  as  to  fieas,  nothing  but 
the  want  of  resolute  leaders,  and  a  suf- 
ficient organization,  precluded  them 
from  pulling  my  aunt's  lodgers  out  of 
bed  by  the  heels. 


Fasciculus  the  Fcpth. 

"  Paddy  Bymt  wu  •  man 

Of  a  Tery  great  big  knowledge. 

And  benbd  a  quiekiet  hedge 

In  a  bog  he  kept  his  college ; 

He  could  tell  the  nxxm't  age,  ^ 

Cut  corns,  and  oould  bleed.  Sir, 

And  eottid  teadi  a  pig  to  whbtle 

Just  M  mttdi  ai  it  could  read.  Sir.** 

Irith  Mimirelty. 


Education  becomes  a  topic  of  intense 
interest  when  in  connection  with  the 
life  of  a  man  so  justly  eminent  as— 
ahem— as  myself;  the  most  trivial 
topics  attending  the  school-boy  days 
of  a  genius  are  devoured  with  the  in- 
tensest  curiosity  ;  the  old  woman  who 
taught  him  his  A,  B,  C,  from  a  pictured 
book,  participates  in  the  glories  of  her 
breechless  pupil's  immortality,  and  to 
this  day  it  is  a  matter  of  fierce  and 
learned  disquisition  among  contempo- 
rary editors  and  biographers  whether 
the  earliest  production  the  embryo 
genius  got  by  rote,  was  "  Little  Jack 
Horner,'*  or  that  equally  sublime  con- 
ception of  the  poet,  "  Hi  diddle  diddle, 
the  cat  and  the  fiddle,  the  cow  jumped 
over  the  moon.'*  The  interest  that 
will  attach  to  the  records  of  my  edu- 
cation, however,  is  not  of  this  limited 
and  individual  character — my  educa- 
tion is  identified  with  the  national  edu- 
cation of  my  country,  such  as  it  is ;  and 
such  as  it  is»  such  am  I.  It  is  to  the 
elevating  and  moraliiing  tendency  of 


the  systems  of  education  which  have 
successively  followed  each  other,  one 
down  and  another  come  on,  in  my  un- 
fortunate country,  that  I  owe  my 
happy  and  respectable  position  in  so- 
ciety— the  great  genius  of  a  porter  and 
punch  house — the  oracle  of  an  oyster 
tavern,  and  the  monarch  of  pot  com- 
panions. 

It  is  no  less  due  to  those  excellent, 
wise,  and  beneficent  institutions  for 
the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  than 
to  myself,  to  take  a  short  and  cursory 
view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  public 
instruction  in  Ireland,  to  which  we 
may  safely  and  solely  attribute  the 
present  high  position  of  that  country 
in  the  empire  of  thought  and  in  the 
republic  of  letters. 

It  is  the  poor  prerogative  of  an  un- 
fortunate people  to  be  solaced  by  the 
glorious  recollections  of  the  past,  and 
to  find  relief  from  the  contemplation 
of  their  contemporary  degradation  in 
the  exulting  remembrances  of  remote 
antiquity.    As  there  are  few  indivi- 
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duals  who  cannot  look  back  from  sur-  learning  at  all — we  ask  for  eyidence^ 
rounding  desolation  upon  some  bright  and  we  get  nothing  but  eulogy  •  and 
moment  in  the  retrospect  of  the  past,  the  publication  of  their  minstrelsy  by 
80  there  are  not  many  nations  in  whose  Mr  Hardiman,  proves  to  a  demonstra- 
sad  histories  do  not  occur  glorious  tion  how  yery  little  poetry  will  make 
passages  upon  which  posterity  delights  a  big  book — there  is  not,  in  the  whole 
to  dwell  with  the  tenderness  of  filial  collection,  one  stanza  worth  a  two« 
affection.  To  this,  or  to  some  such  penny  tack,  for  vigour  of  thought, 
amiable  passion,  are  we  most  reason-  terseness  of  expression,  or  harmony 
ably  to  attribute  the  prevalent  dispo-  of  versification.  If  there  be,  let  us 
sition  to  exult  over  the  faded  glories  have  it  published,  and  give  in  an  ae- 
of  Irish  literature,  sanctity,  and  poesy ;  count  of  the  sale ;  the  public  are  the 
and  to  dwell  vaguely  upon  those  iUus-  best  possible  judges  of  national  poetry, 
trious  times,  and  no  less  illustrious  How  the  religion  of  the  learned  old 
men,  of  whose  works,  lives,  or  times,  Irish  was  exhibited,  remains  to  be 
we  in  reality  know  nothing,  whose  proved.  We  presume  they  could  have 
reputation  depends  solely  upon  the  re-  no  religion  whatever,  until  the  capti- 
moteness  of  the  age  in  which  they  vity  of  Saint  Patrick,  hj  Nial  of  the 
lived,  if,  indeed,  many  of  them  lived  Nine  hostages ;  from  which  time,  until 
at  all,  and  who  are  judged  by  a  par-  the  adventure  of  the  English  under 
tial  posterity  solely  on  the  principle,  Strongbow,  cow -stealing  and  man- 
**  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.**  The  slaying  are  the  only  good  works  upon 
poet,  antiquarian,  and  writer  of  to*  record.  The  testimony  of  a  partial 
mance  may,  and  the  patriot  ought,  and  national  historian,  Mr  Moore,  to 
perhaps,  to  foster  and  encourage  this  the  learning,  poetry,  and  devotion  of 
disposition  to  exaggerate  the  works  the  ancient  Irish,  might  have  set  the 
which  our  fathers  have  done  in  the  question  at  rest.  He  has  left  it,  how« 
past  times,  and  in  the  old  days  before  ever,  as  he  found  it,  giving  nothing 
them ;  but  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  more  than  a  confused  jumble  of  o£ 
citizen  of  the  world  to  demand  upon  scure  names,  arbitrary  dates,  and  un- 
what  existing  monuments,  of  what  proved  traditions,  i  et,  for  the  elnci- 
value,  and  to  what  amount,  Ireland  dation  of  this  negative  quantity,  has 
pretends  to  claim  an  intellectual  ele-  public  money  been  voted.  Royal  Aca* 
vation  among  the  nations  in  times  demies  chartered,  and  learned  societies 
when  her  Inhabitants  were,  to  all  ap«  embodied,  where  papers  upon  the  pro- 
pearance,  ignorant  of  the  more  orm-  bable  uses  of  the  round  towers  are  to 
nary  and  necessary  arts  of  life,  when  be  found,  longer  and  more  nonsensi'* 
her  peasantry  lived  in  holes  in  the  cal  than  the  round  towers  themselves^ 
rocks,  and  her  palaces,  of  which  we  from  the  erudite  pens  of  the  Counsel- 
hear  such  bombastic  eulogies — her  lor  O'Rubbishles  of  their  day — than 
Emania  and  her  Tara  were  royal  re-  whom  the  merest  cotton-factory  boy, 
sidences  of  wattles  plastered  with  cow-  at  three  and  sixpence  per  week,  does 
dung — and  of  which,  at  this  day,  not  more  for  his  species  and  for  himself, 
the  most  trivial  trace  can,  by  the  most  The  antiquarian,  it  is  true,  triumph- 
energetic  enthusiast,  be  detected.  antly  refers  the  sceptic  to  monkish 

The  learned  Romans  left  evidences  manuscripts  which  he  has  never  read, 
of  their  learning,  records  of  their  but  which  may,  he  conceives,  be  vain- 
glory, and  monuments  of  their  power  able  because  they  are  voluminous. 
— the  learned  Greeks  did  the  same —  But  the  best  proof  of  the  utter  worth- 
the  learned  Egyptians  perpetuated  the  lessness  of  these  spoiled  sheepskins  is, 
memory  of  their  amazing  folly  and  that  they  have  never  been  thought 
superstition — the  learned  Irish,  "  in-  worthy  any  other  notice  from  the  pub- 
sula  doctorum  atque  sanctorum,**  the  lie  at  large,  than  that  ignorant  curio- 
isle  of  the  erudite  and  the  holy,  have  sity  which  is  expressed  on  seeing  them 
left  nothing,  or,  which  is  the  same  by  casual  visitants  to  the  libraries  of 
thing,  nothing  worth  any  thing,  un-  antiquaries.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
less  it  is  determined  to  affix  a  repnta-  considerable  number  of  these  useless 
tion  to  the  unread  and  incompatible  documents  scattered  about  Ireland, 
trumpery  of  O'Flaherty  and  O'Con-  but  they  are  all,  without  exception, 
nor,  or  to  the  long-winded  hypothetical  mere  dry  chronicles  of  long- forgotten 
argumentations  of  a  Leland  or  a  Val-  family  pedigrees,  of  no  sort  of  value 
lancey.  whatever,  not  even  to  the  owners. 

In  fa^t  the  learned  old  Irish  had  no        The  earliest,  and,  inde^,  the  only 
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early  encouragement  of  education  in 
Ireland,  is  contained  in  a  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.,  wherein  it  is  expressly 
declared  and  provided,  "  That  each 
and  every  incumbent  shall  contribute, 
at  the  least,'  forty  shillings  per  annum 
towards  erecting  and  maintaining  a 
school  ,in  each  and  every  vicarage, 
parish,  or  incumbency."  ,  One  has 
only  to  contrast  the  terms  of  this 
enactment  with  that  of  the  Scottish 
Estates,  wherein  it  was  enacted  "  that 
a  good  and  sufficient  school  shall  be 
erected  and  maintained  in  every  pa- 
rish," and  wherein  it  was  declared  that 
a  certain  sufficient  contribution  for  the 
teacher  should  be  a  fixed  charge  upon 
the  heritor,  or  owner  of  the  first  estate 
of  Inheritance,  to  be  convinced  that 
some  curse  has  hung  over  Ireland,  in 
matters  of  legislation,  as  in  every 
thing  else.  To  these  ^re  little  words, 
"  a  good  and  sufficient  school,**  intro- 
duced into  an  Act  of  Parliament,  not 
longer  than  my  thumb,  is  Scotland  in- 
debted at  this  day  for  nearly  every 
solid  glory  she  possesses. 

In  these  few  words,  the  pride  of 
her  statute-book,  must  she  confess 
the  source  of  that  proud  pre-eminence 
which  her  sons  are  enabled  to  struggle 
for  and  to  attain  in  every  land  under 
heaven,  while  the  poor  Irish  are  seen 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
While  .  the  very  name  of  an  Irish- 
man raises  prejudice  and  disgust,  and 
is  considered  synonymous  with  drunk- 
enness, riot  and  confusion,~the  Scot, 
by  the  discipline  of  his  good  and  suf- 
ficient school,  is  raised  above  the  la- 
bour of  the  hands,  receives  the  superior 
remuneration  and  respect  due  to  the 
nobler  labour  of  the  head,  and  glori- 
ously repays  his  careful  country  for 
the  pains  she  bestowed  upon  his  in- 
struction, by  carrying  her  credit  and 
her  honour  to  whatever  station  and 
whatever  land  his  natural  and  national 
enterprise  directs  his  steps.  In  the 
same  spirit  that  inflicted  upon  Ireland 
the  *'  forty  shilling*'  enactment,  drawn 
up,  in  all  probability,  by  some  un- 
fledged owlet  of  a  secretary  of  state, 
has  every  subsequent  act  relating  to 
education  in  Ireland  been  concocted ; 
with  this  difference,  that  whereas  the 
"  forty  shilling*'  statute  did  incalcul- 
able harm  in  two  or  three  words, 
later  acts  of  Parliament  have  had 
their  mischievous  tendencies  so  enve- 
loped in  an  ocean  of  verbiage,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  great- 
est oppre88ionr*-to  read  or  to  obey. 


Of  late,  too,  they  are  equally  perni- 
cious and  extravagant, — if  the  "  forty 
shilling"  statute  did  no  good,  it  wast- 
ed no  money,— whereas,  in  our  own 
day,  we  have  seen,  and  indeed  may 
see  every  day,  fifty  thousand  a-year 
voted  away  by  the  servile  adherents 
of  a  blackguard  faction,  which  it  is 
the  courtesy  to  call  a  Government,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  melted  by  a  herd 
of  stipendiary  sycophants  and  swind- 
lers, and  of  setting  the  various  sects 
of  Christians  more  bitterly  together 
by  the  ears,  than  ever. 

Of  course  nothing  could  be  done 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
consequence  of  that  accursed  "  forty 
shilling"  enactment,  and  nothing  was 
done  :  the  people  beheld  the  spectacle 
of  a  richly  endowed  establishment  for 
spiritual  instruction,  in  which  two 
pounds  a-year  was  the  fixed  and  un- 
alterable stipend  for  the  temporal  in- 
struction of  an  entire  parish,  and  in 
thb  very  circumstance  began  that 
hostility  to  the  Church  Establishment 
which  has  pursued  her  steps  unremit- 
tingly ever  since. 

The  next  brilliant  adventure  of  the 
Educational  Legislators  of  Ireland^ 
generally  half-grown  whelps,  who  go 
over  there  like  medical  students,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  diploma,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  may  set  up  shop 
on  their  own  account  and  do  as  much 
legislative  mischief  as  possible  else- 
where,— ^was  the  conversion  of  the 
public  money  to  the  wholesale  manu- 
facture of  Protestants,  under  circum- 
stances that  could  not  possibly  have 
failed  to  render  a  manufactory  of  che- 
rubim and  seraphim  equally  odious 
and  unsuccessful. 

This  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  Foundling  Hospitals  and 
the  Protestant  Charter  Schools,  which 
together,  have  hopelessly  and  utterly 
consumed  more  money  than  would 
have  well  and  truly  established  in 
every  parish  in  Ireland  a  good  and 
sufficient  school  for  each  of  the  sepa- 
rate denominations  of  Protestant,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Roman  Catholic,  where 
necessary.  And  this,  too,  with  the 
additional  misfortune  of  demoralizing 
the  people  they  were  intended  to  con- 
vert, and  of  making  bastardy  an  in- 
ducement to  the  prosperity  of  Protest- 
antism. But  it  would  not  do ;  that 
which  begins  by  becoming  odious,  will 
surely  end  by  becoming  contemptible ; 
and  contributing  to  render  Prptestant- 
ism  odious  and  contemptible,  was  all 
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that  the  charter  schools  and  foundlings 
hospitals  were  ever  able  to  accom- 
plish. 

How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise? 
If  one  glimmer .  of  common  sense, 
that  most  uncommon  quality  in  legis- 
latorsy  had  ever  yisited  the  perpetra- 
tor  of  these  abominable  ''brat-houses*' 
and  kidnapping  schools,  he  must  have 
been  convinced  that  any  attempt  to 
force  a  trade  in  Protestantism  by  the 
encouragement  of  bastardy,  by  the 
tyranny  of  landlords,  or  by  the  kidnap- 
ping of  children,  must  have  fallen  to 
the  ground.  Why? — For  no  other 
reason  than  because  it  ought  to  fall  to 
the  ground,  I  often  wonder  that 
zealous  people,  who  can  be  very  angry 
people,  too,  if  you  tell  them  they  are 
as  blind  as  moles,  will  not  see,  that 
by  uniting  Protestant  Christian  in- 
terests with  Protestant  legal  interests 
and  Protestant  political  interests,  they 
have  precluded  every  possible  chance 
of  advancing  the  reformed  religion 
upon  its  own  merits,  and  have  render- 
ed its  ministrations  n ot  merely  unprofit- 
able, but  positively  detestable.  There 
is,  by  a  great  deal,  too  much  zeal,  tem- 
pered with  by  much  too  little  discre- 
tion and  want  of  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  the  people  whose 
eternal  enlightenment  is  the  end  in 
view.  Popular  prejudices  in  religion 
are  as  much  a  point  of  honour  as  a 
matter  of  conscience-^probably  more 
of  the  former  than  the  latter  ;  nor  can 
they  with  success  be  opposed  abruptly, 
but  rather  retiringly,  as  the  obstinate 
waves  of  ocean  are  repelled,  not  by  a 
perpendicular  waU,  but  by  a  receding 
resistance. 

After  the  smash  of  the  charter 
schools  and  the  foundling  hospitals, 
nothing  was  done  for  educating  the 
poor  of  Ireland  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kildaro  Place  Society, 
upon  the  amalgamating  or  hocus-pocus 
theory  of  education.  The  hocus-pocus 
philosophy  of  national  education  was 
conceived  in  the  brain  of  some  ignorant 
old  woman,  who  took  it  in  her  wrinkled 
old  noddle  that  it  would  be  a  benevolent 
thing  if  little  Popish  brats  and  little 
Protestant  brats  could  misspell  the 
same  words  out  of  the  same  Universal 
Spelling  Book,  in  the  same  school- 
could  have  an  opportunity  of  spitting 
in  each  others'  dear  little  Protestant 
and  Popish  eyes,  when  the  master^s 
back  was  turned,  and  also  of  quarrel- 
ling and  boxing  about  their  respective 
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religions  as  they  went  to  their  respec- 
tive homes.  The  most  odious,  dis- 
gusting, and  idiotic  cant  was  set 
a-going  by  this  benighted  old  she- owl, 
whom  some  people  will  have  it  was 
no  other  than  my  Lord  Fingal,  while 
others  contend  hard  for  the  claims  of 
Doctor  Troy — about  the  vast  advan- 
tages, in  a  distracted  country,  of  little 
pauper  vagabonds,  of  different  creeds, 
being  permitted  to  spit  reciprocally 
down  each  other *s  gullets,  which  they 
facetiously  called  the  United  System  of 
Education.  Well,  the  hocus-pocus  pro- 
mised public  plunder,  and  that  was 
enough.  The  vermin  that  creep  in  and 
out  of  that  loathsome  nest  of  human 
debasement,  Dublin  Castle,  began  to 
be  on  the  qui  vive — rival  churchmen 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  came  to  a 
temporary  and  hollow-hearted  truce, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  hocus- 
pocus— and,  it  must  honestly  be  con- 
fessed, with  every  secret  disposition 
on  both  sides  to  a^  contraband  pro- 
selytism.  An  army  of  officials,  a  mo- 
del school  most  excellent  of  its  kind, 
and  a  staff  of  inspectors  were  orga- 
nized instanter — schools  every  where 
built — teachers  of  both  sexes  instruct- 
ed at  the  Central  Model  School  in 
Dublin,  and  dispatched  to  the  pro- 
vinces— an  annual  hocus-pocus  report 
read  and  adopted — and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  Kildare  Place  Society  was 
going  on  swimmingly ;  when,  alas 
for  the  hocus-pocus  theory  of  educa- 
tion !  a  bull  got  loose  at  Rome,  clear- 
ed his  way  to  the  Kildare  Placo  So- 
ciety House,  broke  into  the  Model 
School,  gored  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, put  the  little  brats  of  all  deno- 
minations to  flight,  and  demolished 
the  scenery,  machinery,  dresses,  and 
decorations. 

The  next  and  last  grand  hocus-po- 
cus, was  the  Board  of  National  Hocus- 
pocus,  composed  of  a  parcel  of  tract- 
able adherents  of  the  Whig  faction, 
whose  common  interest  in  politics 
might  counteract,  it  was  hoped,  the 
centrifugal  tendency  of  their  various 
creeds,  and  that  party  might  join 
whom  theology  put  asunder. 

This  hocus-pocus  did  all  that  was  or 
could  be  expected  of  its  heterogeneous 
constitution — set  the  whole  country  in 
an  uproar,  and  added  one  more  bone 
of  contention  to  the  many  already  con- 
tended for  in  Ireland.  Protestant  and 
Presbyterian  utterly  repudiated  all  con- 
nexion with  it,  on  the  high  and  holy 
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ground  of  its  impudent  interference 
irith  the  unrestricted  use  and  integrity 
of  Holy  W  rit.  The  Roman  Catholics 
gaye  it  a  Jesuitical  reception,  as  a 
thing  to  be  used  so  far  as  taking  the 
mouey*  and  violated  so  far  as  regarded 
the  rules  of  united  hocus-pocus  laid 
down,  but  haye  neyer,  either  by  mani- 
festo of  their  bishops,  or  by  their 
accredited  theological  organs,  recog- 
nised the  principle  or  given  a  hearty 
assent  to  its  practical  development. 
The  Arians  and  Socinians,  who  took 
the  money  and  conformed  to  the  rules 
of  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  now 
take  the  money  and  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  National  hocus-pocus. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  if  the  public 
money  was  distributed  by  Turks,  they 
would  do  the  government  the  favour 
still  to  accept  the  public  money.  Men 
who  believe  little,  will  ever  find  coun- 
tenance and  support  from  men  who 
believe  less. 

As  far  as  the  immediate  interests  of 
Whiggery  are  involved^  the  National 


hocus-pocus  has  succeeded  to  a  miracle. 
The  whole  island  has  been  converted 
into  one  vast  arena  for  jobbing  in 
school  business.  Every  appointment 
connected  with  the  department,  and 
their  name  is  Legion,  is  a  subject- 
matter  of  private  canvassing,  favourit- 
ism, and  adoption.   In  short,  a  job.— • 

Je  suis  jobber, 

Tu  eft  jobber, 

II  est  jobber, 

Nous  sommes  jobbers, 

VoiiB  Stea  jobbers. 

Tout  le  monde  lont  Jobbers. 

This  is  the  only  result  of  the  Na- 
tional hocus-pocus — the  multiplication 
of  jobs,  jobbers,  hacks,  sycophants, 
and  subordinates.  Let  our  inestima- 
ble government  only  drag  on  a  pre- 
carious existence  for  a  few  years 
longer,  and  happy  man  be  his  dole 
who  can  skim  his  pot  without  a  govern- 
ment mercenary  eyeing  him  down  the 
chimney ! 


FASCICULUS  THE  SIXTH. 

Am  bendi  the  young  tprig. 
So  the  tree  grows  when  big-* 
■■  do  you  twig  ?— 


I  think — to  resume  my  personal 
narrative,  which,  like  a  true  patriot,  I 
have  postponed  to  the  preceding  short 
dissertation  concerning  the  origin  and 
abuses  of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
land, because  it  cost  me  nothing  -^ 
I  say,  I  think  it  was  about  the  seventh 
year  of  my  age  that  my  aunt  was  com- 
pelled, by  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  is,  of  the  lodgers  in 
our  house,  to  send  me,  very  much 
against  her  will,  to  learn  my  alpha- 
bet at  Lady  Harberton^s  school,  in 
Summer  Hill.  Lady  Harberton  was 
an  excellent  lady,  and  maintained 
at  her  own  costs  and  charges  an  ex- 
cellent school — her  object  was,  to 
educate,  not  to  convert.  She  knew 
better  than  to  try  to  cram  her  religion, 
whatever  it  was,  down  other  people's 
children's  throats,  aind  the  consequence 
was,  other  people  sent  their  children 
to  Lady  Harberton*s  school  with  much 
gratitude,  and  "  no  questions  asked.'* 
What  with  blackguarding  about  the 
streets,  as  customary  with  young 
gentlemen  of  my  rank  and  station  in 
Dublin,  and  sitting  all  day  long  upon 
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the  quay  wall,  with  a  crab  tied  to  a 
string,  bobbing  for  eels,  J  imbibed  a 
natural  and  instinctive  abhorrence  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes  of  book  learning, 
which  has  continued  to  this  very  day. 
I  mention  this  to  propitiate  critical 
readers,  who  may  cavil  at  the  loose- 
ness of  my  style,  and  want  of  rotun- 
dity of  my  periods.  I  hope  for  their 
indulgent  consideration,  when  I  assure 
them,  upon  my  honour  and  conscience, 
that  I  never  learned  my  English 
Grammar,  that  1  am  an  untaught 
oyster-eater,  and  that  my  whole 
literary  career  has  been  the  pursuit  of 
oysters  under  difficulties. — To  school 
I  went,  however,  with  great  reluc- 
tance, and  had  got  as  far,  I  think,  as 
round  O  in  the  Pictorial  Spelling 
Book,  when  one  unlucky  day,  com- 
ing home  from  Lady  Harberton*s,  I 
stumbled  and  fell,  cutting  my  juvenile 
proboscis  upon  the  pavement.  My 
aunt  insisted  that  I  had  been  whipped, 
in  spite  of  all  my  asseverations  to  the 
contrary,  and  straightway  went  off  to 
the  police  magistrates  to  get  a  war- 
rant .  against   Lady   Harberton    for 
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««  murdering*'   ber  darling   sister's  I  did  not  care  bo  materially  about, 

0OD,  a  full  cousin,  thirty-tbree  times  but  the  loss  of  my  little  independence 

removed,  of  Sir  Orson  Snake,  Baronet,  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of, — so 

of  Corkscrew  Lodge,  head  and  chief  sensibly  does  self-interest  touch  us  at 

of  the  real,  ouldf  ancient,  good-for-  the  earliest  age, — threepence  a-week 

drinking-and-notbing-else    Snakes  of  was  a  halfpenny  a-^day,    for   every 

Galway.  The  warrant  being,  of  course,  working-day.     My  aunt,  to  be  sure, 

refused,  my  aunt  declared  she  would  was — my  aunt,  and  that  was  all ;  so, 

*'  skiver  the  heart  **  of  Lady  Harber-  with  small  deliberation,  to  the  devil  I 

ton,  for  allowing  her  darling  boy  to  be  pitched  my  aunt,  her  second-rate  lodg- 

**  tbumped  ;  **   whereupon    she   was  mgs  in  a  third-rate  street,  her  devo- 

▼ery  properly  bound  over  to  keep  the  tion,  her  dirt,  her  in8u£Ferable  pride, 

peace  towards  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  Snakes  of  Galway ! 
and  to  her  ladyship  in  particular,  and  I        With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  lamented 

was  graciously  permitted  to  return  to  my  hard  fate  to  my  benefactor — tears, 

my  primitive  education  of  blackguard-  which  the  good  easy  man  attributed 

ing  about  the  streets  and  bobbing  for  to  the  laudable  emotion  of  a  love  of 

eels.  learning,  acting  upon  an  ingenuous 

At  these  pursuits  I  might  have  con-  and  sensitive  mind, — never  dreaming 

tinned  long  enough,  had  not  a  chari-  that  the  probable  loss  of  the  six  hali^ 

table  neighbour  of  ours  promised  me  pence  per  week  had  opened  the  foun- 

threepence  a-week  while  I  went  regu-  tains  of  mine  eyes  on  this  occasion, 

larly  to  the  Model  School  of  the  Kil-  Instead,    however,   of   withdrawing 

dare  Place  Society.     Here  I  actually  his  bounty,  he  advised  me  to  try  some 

learned  to  read,  and  to  perform  a  series  profitable  line  of  life,  towards  which 

of  eccentric  evolutions  with  the  tip  of  he  munificently  presented  me  with  a 

my  fore^finger,  in  a  platter  of  sand,  capital,  in  ready  cash,  of  half-a-crown. 

which  I  was  led  to  imagine  nothing  After  some  time  spent  in  considera- 

less  than  signing  my  own  name.     I  tion  of  the  various  avenues  to  fortime 

also  came  to  understand  that  the  world  which  might  be  opened  by  the  magic 

bad  two  halves,  and  four  quarters,  and  of  two  and  sixpence,  I  determined  in 

indeed,  to  this  very  day,  I  cannot  well  favour  of  literature ; — I  had  thoughts 

imagine  bow  the  world  could,  by  any  of  stay-tape,  needles,  pins,  buttons, 

possibility,  have  more  or  less.  and  buckram ;  but  idl  gave  way  to 

All  this,  and  very  little  more,  I  was  my  attachment  to  literature,  not  from 
bribed  to  attain  by  the  stimulus  of  any  love  for  letters,  but  because  letters 
threepence  per  week ;  for,  although  I  were  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
hated  learning  as  a  National  school-  celestial  music  of  six  weekly ''browns'* 
master  hates  the  gospel,  I  had  sense  harmoniously  chiming  in  the  left-hand 
enough  to  know  that  threepence  a-  pocket  (for  I  am  left-handed,  like  Col- 
week  was  an  income  not  to  be  sneezed  kitto)  of  my  corduroy  "  smalls."  Ac- 
at.  Of  course  I  kept  the  threepence  cordingly  I  embraced  literature,  th6 
a-week  a  profound  secret  from  my  aunt,  trade  of  great  men,  and  began  profes- 
but  that  did  not  save  me  from  the  mis-  sional  life  as  a  newsman.  If  you  have 
chievous  exercise  of  the  unhappy  crea-  never  been  in  Dublin  you  are  not  pro- 
ture's  folly  and  absurdity.  Some  good-  bably  aware  that  the  regular  trade  of 
natured  friend  had  told  her  that  pauper  a  news- vender  is  there  unknown,— 
children  were  receifed  at  the  Kildare  subscribers  to  the  various  newspapers 
Place  Model  School,  and  educated  in  are  furnished  with  their  copies  direct 
the  same  classes  as  her  sister's  son,  a  from  the  newspaper  office,  while  casual 
scion  of  the  noble  Snakes  of  Galway.  readers  depend  upon  peripatetic  news- 
My  aunt's  blood  was  up  in  a  twinkling,  mongers  who  go  about  shouting  the 
She  wondered  who  had  dared  to  in-  names  ofnewspapers  at  the  top  of  their 
duce  her  sister's  son  to  "  demean  him-  lungs,  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
selfin  a  school  with  ragamuffins,"  and  other.  These  people  are  also  accus- 
informed  me  that  if  I  put  my  foot  over  tomed  to  lend  the  various  papers  to 
the  threshold  of  a  school  where  "  beg-  those  who  require  th^  for  a  short 
gars'  brats"  were  permitted  to  enter  time,  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  or  two- 
I  need  never  darken  her  door.  There  pence  per  paper,  as  may  be  agreed 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  up  my  on,  and  in  this  way  make  a  profit  of 
aunt,  or  give  up  the  threepence  a-week  from  twopence  to  eighteenpence  per 
and  the  Model  School.     The  latter  diem.  I  was  obliged  to  be  up  by  peep 
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of  day  to  await  the  opening  of  the  descriptions  of  the  habitations  of  un- 
newspaper  offices^  for  our  hope  of  sale  shaven  highwaymen  and  juvenile  pick- 
depended  much  on  being  early  in  the  pockets^  but  I  have  lived  in  places  of 
market;  the'moming  coaches  were  next  this  kind  myself,  and  never  saw  any 
to  be  attended  to,  and  canvassed  for  thing  describable,  although  I  can  enu- 
purchasers  ;  then,  if  I  had  luck,  I  was  merate  very  many  things  that  are 
accustomed  to  indulge  in  a  '^  penny  not.  •  The  places  were  poor  and  not 
dog,"  a  "  crubeen,"  and  a  "  cropper,"  very  clean,  to  be  sure,  but  at  nine- 
which,  it  may  be  proper  to  apprise  the  pence  a- week  I  saw  no  opportunity 
uninitiated,  are  terms  translatable,  re-  of  doing  better, 
spectivel^,  by — a  penny  roll,  a  boiled  .    I  hope  I  will  not  be  construed  into 


pig's  trotter  with  the  skin  on,  and  a  having  any  intention  to  disparage  the 

glass  of  raw .  whisky.     When  sales  Cockney  school  of   prose   by  these 

were  dull,  I  contented    myself  with  observations.      The  Newgate  Calen* 

the  "  cropper'*  only,  and  thus  you  see  dar,     and    the    Lives    of   Eminent 

how  it  is  that  poverty  and  drunken-  Housebreakers  and  Highivaymen,    I 

ness  come  to  be  so  constantly  asso-  take  to  be  historical  works  of  a  very 

ciated.  high  order,  of  an  undoubted  accuracy 

If  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  and   research    in    matters    of    fact, 

breakfast,  which    always    depended  great  probability  and  truth  in   the 

upon  the  humour  of  the  passengers  by  deduction  of  inferences,  manly  vigour 

the  early  morning  coaches — it  was  now  of  sentiment,  and  elegant  terseness 

nine  o*clock,  at  which  hour  I  was  ex-  of  expression.     Even  as  to  minor  li- 

pected  to  deliver  the  morning  papers  terary  graces,  I  think  it  impossible 

with  my  respective  customers — running  for  any  refined  and  feeling  mind  to 

from  house  to  house  to  receive  and  peruse    the    account    of  "  Dorothy 

re-deliver  my  papers,  standing  a  little  HastieV  in  the.  Newgate   Calendar^ 

while  at  the  hall  doors  until  the  lazy  who  smoked   three  pipes .  of  tobac- 

servants  tumbled  up,  in  which  interval,  co,  and  imbibed  two  pots  of  half-and- 

I  improved  my  political  information  half,  sitting  up  in  her  coffin,  having 

by  a  cursory  glance  at  the  leading  been  an  hour  before  turned  off  at  Ty- 

article,  occupied  me  until  dinner  time,  burn,  without  confessing  that  in  pa- 

when  a  bowl  of  beef  broth  with  cab-  thctic    passages,    that    spirit-stirring 

bage  in  it,  and  another  **  dog,'*  served  work  is  no  less  great  than  in  simple 

me  for  dinner,  and  then  I  was  off  like  narrative  and  unexaggerated  descrip- 

a  shot  to  be  first  for  the  evening  tion. 

papers.  When  these  were  issued,  my  But  I  am  no  less  bound  in  candour 
rounds  recommenced,  broken  in  upon  (sitting  for  a  moment  in  the  critical 
only  by  attendance  on  the  exit  of  the  chair)  to  confess,  that  when  I  see 
evening  mails,  and  occasional  abberra-  murdering  pedagogues,  who  taught 
tions  into  the  punch-houses  in  search  Hebrew  and  astronomy,  and  cut  their 
of  "  a  cropper ;"  until  midnight,  when  neighbour's  throats-shunted  highway- 
I  received  my  last  Evening  Post,  or  men,  whose  chief  recommendation  to 
Evening  Mail,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  public  seems  to  be  their  great 
from  the  haiids  of  the  sleepy  footman  capabilities  for  running  away — si'Uti- 
or  worn-out  waiting-maid,  and  slunk  mental  house-breakers,  talking  plato- 
home,  very  often  wet  through  and  nics,  and  keeping  mistresses,  degraded 
through  with  a  long  winter  day  rain,  from  their  natural  and  legitimate  im- 
to  bala^nce  my  account  on  my  ten  mortality  in  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
fingers  with  the  publishers  of  the  and  got  up,  for  the  trade,  in  all  the 
Dublin  newspapers,  and  strike  a  ba-  trumpery  namby-pamby  ism  of  fashion- 
lance  in  my  own  favour,  after  a  hard  able  novels,  faded  dialogue,  stale 
day's  work,  of— fivepence  halfpenny,  jokes,  and  melo-dramatic  tricks,  bor- 

I  spare   you  a  description  .of  my  rowed  from  the  penny  theatres  and 

three-pair    back    in    Golden    Lane,  inserted  by  way  of  plot,  I  am  not  a 

where  I  was  accustomed  to  repose  on  little  inclined  to  turn  to  the  last  few 

*'  half  a  bed"<l(for  a  bed,  read  straw-  pages  of  the  last  volume  in  the  hope 

matrass  with  a  counterpane  flung  over  of  finding  the  sentimental  author  and 

it),  at  ninepence  sterling  per  week,  his  sentimental  felon  "  turned  off"  in 

because  there  was  really  nothing  to  eternal  enjoyment  of  each  other's  very 

describe.     I  have  seen  in  print,  to  be  delectable  society.  Of  course,  as  I  said 

sure,  very  picturesque  and  elaborate  before,   I  would  not  by  any  means 
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be  understood  as  putting  the  era  of 
Addison,  Swifts  and  Steele^  Smollet, 
Richardson^  or  Goldsmith,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  exalted  Cockney  lite- 
rature of  our  day,  which,  together 
with  the  Cockney  school  of  architec- 
ture, inspires  the  awe-struck  specta- 
tor, or  reader,  as  the  case  may  he, 
with  mingled  sentiments  of  exalted 
reverenco  and  rapture — 

'*  With  my   sentimentalibns  pickpocket- 

omm, 
And  pathos  and  bathos  delightful  to  see— > 
With   my   stucco   and   paint,    &-la-mode 
Cockney-ornm. 
Sing  hi  diddle,  ho«diddle,  pop  diddle 
dee/* 

I  went  on  in  the  literary  line  of  life 
for  about  three  years  and  three  quar- 
ters with  fluctuating  success.  In  the 
Parliamentary  season,  when  trade  was 
brisk,  I  eat  always  one,  and  occa- 
sionally two  meals  a- day,  and  kept  my 
toes  within  their  appropriate  leathers. 
About  Christmas  and  in  the  long  va- 
cation, 1  assure  you  solemnly,  1  was 
obliged  occasionally  to  take  to  ballad- 
singing,  to  raise  a  penny.  I  daresay 
you  think  this  cursed  low  —  and  I 
agree  with  your  worship — but  business 
was  slack,  and  times  dull,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  dreadful  murders  in 
Tipperary,  which  averaged  in  my  time 
about  five  per  week,  and  went  off  brisk- 
ly at  a  halfpenny  a-pieco,  may  I  never 
taste  a  drop  of  any  thing  stronger  than 
my  aunt's  congo  if  I  could  have  made 
the  two  ends  meet. 

During  all  this  period  I  made  great 
progress  in  the  study  of  leading  ar- 
ticles and  the  whole  mechanism  of 
newspaper  manufacture,  which  it  will 
be  my  duty  to  detail  to  you  at  more 
length  in  connexion  with  my  distin- 
guished career  as  sub-editor,  foreign 
correspondent,  and  city  intelligencer 
of  the  "  Fiare-up'*  Metropolitan  Sun- 
day paper,  of  which  more  in  its  pro- 
per place. 

My  old  patron,  to  whose  munifi- 
cence I  was  indebted  for  the  half- 
crown  with  which  I  established  myself 
as  a  "  diffuser  of  useful  knowledge,'* 
continued  to  be  very  kind  to  me  on 
all  occasions,  and  indeed  I  must  have 
gone  for  a  soldier  many  times  if  he 
had  not  now  and  then  volunteered  the 
loan  of  a  sixpence. 

,  On  Christmas  day.  New-year's  day, 
Easter  Sunday,  and  Whit  Monday, 
as  sure  as  thos?  long-expected  festi- 


vals came  round,  my  generous  Me- 
csenas  gave  me  a  dinner — not  a  dirty 
plateful  of  trimmings  and  potato 
skins,  as  if  I  had  been  co-equal  with 
the  pigs  in  a  sty  (the  coin  in  which  a 
great  many  pious  alms-givers  lend  to 
the  Lord),  but  the  joint  on  which  his 
own  good^hearted  family  had  regaled 
themselves,  brought  to  a  little  back 
parlour  by  one  of  his  rosy-cheeked 
daughters — may  I  never  prosper  in 
love  if  I  have  seen  so  fine  a  girl  before 
or  since — with  a  black  jack  of  sound 
beer,  potatoes,^and  bread — as  the  beg- 
garly Mounseers  say,  *'  ^  discretion,'* 
When  I  had  tucked  in  a  week's 
victuals,  at  the  very  least,  the  rosy- 
cheeked  darling  entered,  bearing  a 
full,  hearty,  honest  tumbler  of  punch, 
with  her  father's  compliments,  hoping 
I  had  made  a  good  dinner ;  where- 
upon it  was  my  custom  to  drink 
healths  a  piece  to  you,  miss,  to  your 
good  father  and  mother,  and  all  be- 
longing to  them,  prefaced  with  what 
I  observed  the  newspapers  to  call  a 
*'  neat  and  appropriate  speech.'* 

To  see  what  honours  and  dignities 
a  man  may  arrive  at  in  this  free  coun- 
try!  here  you  see  me,  the  little  news- 
paper boy — now  a  big  boy — record- 
ing his  various  efforts  in  search  of 
bread  in  a  production  as  widely  dif- 
fused as  civilisation  itself— admitted 
to  the  participation  of  Maga,  bound 
up  in  the  same  reverend  wrapper  (let 
me  speak  it  exulting  humbly),  with 
the  critic,  the  orator,  philosopher,  na< 
turaiist,  statesman,  philanthropist, 
POET — with,  in  two  imperishable 
words,  Christopher  North  himself! 
Let  us  have  none  of  your  Radical 
trash  about  aristocratic  exclusion^- 
the  fashionable  world,  it  is  true,  is  ex- 
clusively aristocratic,  and  it  ought — 
three  thorough-bred  generations,  at 
the  least,  are  indispensable  to  the 
constitution  of  a  visitor  at  Almack's ; 
and  sooxier  than  let  ''faggot  peers" 
or  mushroom  baronets  quiver  a  meta- 
tarsal bone  within  those  crimson  cords 
that  limit  the  gay  confusion  of  the 
dance — strike  me  hideous — or,  it  is  all 
the  same — amputate  my  whiskers ! 

Political,  legal,  magisterial  honours 
— employments,  civil  and  military— 
every  man  that  can,  even  an  oyster- 
eater,  aye,  or  an  oyster- seller,  if  he 
chooses  to  try,  may  win.  Come  on, 
then,  my  generous  rivals  in  the  pur- 
suit of  honourable  fame — the  cofitest 
is  no1t>l3j  aud  di;e9  equal  honour  to  the 
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vanquished  and  the  victor.  Forward, 
charge — pick  up  the  pieces,  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost ! 

You  have  heen  thinking,  no  doubt, 
of  Edmund  Burke,  who  rescued,  to 
his  eternal  glory  be  it  trumpeted, 
Barry  from  obscurity  and  Crabbe 
from  famine— perhaps  it  is  your  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  look  back,  in  all 
the  luxury  of  complacent  reflection, 
upon  the  suocess  of  some  friendless 
youth  to  whom  you  have  been  a  friend 
*— at  any  rate,  you  are  ready  to  jump 
out  of  your  skin,  with  a  natural  and 
laudable  curiosity  to  become  acquaint- 
ed  with  my  Mfecenas,  and  to  join 
with  me  in  perpetuating  his  name. 

Who  could  he  be?  Perhaps  the  dis« 
pensary  doctor,  a  class  of  men  who  do 
more  unostentatious  good  than  bishops^ 
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and  are  worse  treated  than  hand-loom 
weavers — perhaps  it  might  be  the  Ho* 
nourable  Tom,  the — devil,  or  Sir  Booby 
Buckskin  ?  None  of  these !  The  rea. 
tor  of  the  parish,  it  may  be,  or  the 
church-wardeny  or  some  kind  gentle- 
man of  the  press  ?  No,  indeed,  he  was 
none  of  these — neither  dispensary  doc- 
tor. Honourable  Tom,  nor  Sir  Booby 
Buckskin,  rector,  church-warden,  or 
gentleman  of  the  press,  but  simply  and 
only  head  billianl-maker  in  Cramp- 
ton  Court,  with  nine  children  and  a 
wife,  on  a  salary  of  one  guinea  per 
week — and  his  name — his  name,  gentle 
reader,  was  not,  as  I  stated,  by  mis- 
take, Maecenas,  but RafPerty ! 

'*  Blash,  grandeur  blush,  ye  peers  with- 
draw your  blaze ; 
Ye  Utile  noha,  hide  your  diminished  rays. 


BEFLECTIOKS  ON  PtTNCfi— ttOBAtS  AND  MANNERS* 


IThb  gravest  man,  if  his  gravity 
arise  not  from  villany,  must  yield  up 
the  muscles  of  his  face  to  the  will  of 
merry  Punch.  I  have  been  amused 
for  an  hour  with  one  of  these  street 
ezhibitioDs  of  vulgar  humour.  I 
watched  his  regular  followers  and  the 
spectators.  His  regulars  are  boys, 
and  mostly  those  sent  on  errands,  as 
is  plain  to  observe,  by  the  parcels 
closely  pressed,  a  matter  of  prepara- 
tory caution,  under  their  arms,  and  a 
necessary  precaution  too,  for,  when 
the  full  influence  of  the  show  is  upon 
them,  the  hand  would  surely  relax  its 
hold  in  wonder,'and  nothing  would  be 
safe.  This  body-guard  of  boys  is 
every  moment  increased,  from  every 
neighbouring  street  and  lane;  for, 
like  soldiers  o£Pduty,  they  have  a  great 
alacrity  and  readiness  to  hear  and 
obey  the  sound  of  punches  trumpet. 
The  spectators  are  men  of  all  grades ; 
and  of  women,  but  few.  And  why  is 
this  ?  Do  they  think  it  best  to  set  their 
faces  against  the  practices  of  Punch, 
or,  have  they  an  instinctive  dislike  of 
this  rehearsal  of  their  domestic  play  ? 
I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  walked 
away  when  the  show  was  over,  that  if 
I  were  a  woman  of  the  lower  grade, 
in  which  alone  men  are  privileged  to 
beat  their  wives,  I  would  raise  a  fe- 
male mob,  and  draw  the  merry  ruf- 
fian from  the  streets.    There  must 


have  been  many  a  one  presenti  who> 
when  the  mirth  was  out  of  him,  and  ill- 
humour  in  him,  would  see,  in  the  gen- 
eral applause,  an  excuse  for  beating 
his  wife.  And  if  they  are,  thought  I, 
brought  up  from  boyhood  to  look  upon 
this  brutality  as  a  good  joke,  and  all 
the  abominable  doings  of  the  licentious 
rascal  Punch  as  pardonable  means 
of  exhibiting  his  vulgar  graces,  what 
is  to  be  expected  of  them  when  men  ? 
What  vices  are  not  covered,  coun- 
tenanced, and  engrafted  into  the  hearts 
of  the  young,  by  this  accustomed 
levity !  Punch  is  a  scoundrel,  a  vil- 
lain, and  can  have  no  kinship  to  any 
of  human  society.  There  is  not  one 
of  woman  bom  to  do  his  deeds,  and 
be  humorous.  If  so,  then  it  may  be 
said,  what  harm  can  the  example  jof 
the  fictitious  personage  do?  Much, 
because  it  may  possibly  bring,  or  help 
to  bring  men  into  a  condition  to  do  his 
deeds,  and  not  to  laugh,  like  him. 
Consider  what  he  is — at  best,  an  un- 
feeling wretch ;  in  his  extremes,  a  thief 
— a  murdeier.  And  yet,  whether  it  be 
to  the  credit  of  a  more  virtuous  neigh- 
bourhood, in  which  the  exhibition  may 
take  place,  or  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
show,  may  be  doubtful,  he  is  not  al- 
ways represented  in  his  worst  colours. 
But,  at  best,  he  is  bad  enough.  Now, 
the  question  arises,  does  he  represent 
the  standard  of  our  age*8  vulgar  mo- 
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rsHs,  or  are  they  so  far  aboye  his^  that  is  hissed  off  the  stage  ;    mumping 
they  can  afford  to  laugh  and  be  un«  mummery    and    braggadocio   impu- 
coDtaminated  ?   I  really  fear  we  can  dence  are  the  favourite  characters^ 
afford  to  do  no  such  thiug  with  impu-  allowed  to  do  any  thing,  or  do  nothing, 
nity*     Good-humour  and  joviality  are  as  long  as  they  can  amuse  the  people 
the  masks  the  devil  wears  every  day,  by  pocketing  their  money  with  a  jerk 
and  in  which  he  is  most  successful,  up  and  a  trick.    I  have  been  gravely  told, 
to  a  certain  point.    There  is  a  degree  that  a  good,  lying,  filthy,  successful 
of  villany,  where  the  power  of  assum-  newspaper  joke  against  the  Tories,  is 
ing  those  characters  is  impossible ;  as  good  to  an  editor  as  a  treasury  war* 
and  that  is  an  awful  state.     But  here  rant  for  a  thousand  pounds.    "  What 
the  resources  of  the  devil  do  not  fail  serious  is  we  turn  to  farce.*'     We  are 
him — ^he  makes  in  fiction  what  cannot  become  the  most  humorous  people, 
be  in  reality,  sets  up  his  wooden  idol,  excepting  in  our  caricatures— there 
unites  the  incompatibilities,  mirth  and  our  humour  is  Tery  small,  indeed,  and 
utmost  villany,  and  deteriorates  hu-  our  wit  may  run  in  a  curricle  with 
man  nature  by  an  example  beyond  our  humour,  well  matched   ponies, 
human  nature.     Such  had  been  my  Punch  had  a  language  of  his  own — ^it 
reflections  when  I  reached  home ;  I  is  said  to  be  partly  obsolete,  and  that 
threw  myself  into  a  chair,  hoping  that  some  of  our  most  ingenious  and  clever 
things  were  not  quite  so  bad,  and  was  writers  have  been  employed  in  enrich- 
willing  to  give  up  all  my  conclusion,  ing  his  vocabulary.     For  this,  they 
when,  without  troubling  my  head  fur-  have  sought  expressions  suited  to  his 
ther  about  the  matter,  I  took  up  the  practices ;  they  have  therefore  dived 
newspaper  of  the  day.     I  was  first  led  into  those  dens  of  iniquity  where  they 
to  notice  the  Police  Reports.     I  was  would  be  most  likely  to  meet  with 
struck  with  the  coincidence  in  certain  them,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  they 
respects  between  them  and  the  exhibi-  have  brought  back  an  ample  store : 
tion  1  had  seen.     The  reporters  had  They  have  entered,  too,  into  the  very 
been  each  severally  acting  the  pecu-  mystery  and  power  of  the  jovial  vil- 
liar  parts  of  their  proprietorship,  and  lain,  and  as  they  have  learnt  from  him 
dressed  up  and  pulled  the  strings  of  the  value  ofcovering  ill  deeds  with  odd 
'  their  puppets  as  they  pleased,  and  put  gestures  and  funny  names,  it  is  very 
what  words   they    liked   into    their  hard  to  know  things  by  what  they  are 
mouths ;  or,  verily,  the  manners  of  called ;  and  slang  words,  and,  if  the 
Punch  and  his  proprietors  had  infect-  expression  may  be  allowed,  slang  ap- 
ed the  whole  community,  and  set  off  parel,  so  pass  off  meretricious  morali- 
justices  and  culprits  to  enact  buffoon-  ty,  that  half  the  world  take  her  for  real 
eries,  befo)re  the  scarcely  sober  world,  virtue.     Some,  in  other  respects  ele* 
I  came  to  this  case— and  such  are  to  gant  writers,  seeing  the  thing  become 
be  seen  in  every  day's  report :  After  a  sort  of  fashion,  have  been  bolder 
many  had  been  fined  and  punished  for  still,  and  not  only  brought  back  the 
drunkenness  and  general  disorderly  language  from  those  dens  of  iniquity, 
conduct — some  first  offences,  dull  dogs  but  have  actually  brought  the  cha- 
who  had  nothmg  to  say  for  themselves  racters  themselves,  and  made  them 
.—4  notorious  offender  is  brought  up ;  speak  and  act  pretty  much  as  they  do, 
he  has  the  gift,  and  in  his  peculiar  perhaps,  in  real  life,  occasionally  for 
way  uses  it ;  by  a  few  quaint  answers,  the  purpose  of  making  them  more  in- 
gots the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  is  let  teresting,  engrafting  upon  them  the 
off,  and  with  a  burlesque  virtuous  ad-  manners  of  what  is  called  a  higher  so- 
monition,  that  reads  as  if  it  were  ciety,  and,  that  there  may  be  a  fair  re- 
•hortened  to  save  magistracy  from  the  ciprocity,  occasionally  engrafting  upon 
downright  indecency  of  a  horse-laugh,  more  polished  characters  the  manners. 
We    shall    have    HB.    caricaturing  the  slang  included,  of  scoundrels  and 
Virtue  "  holding  both  her  sides,"  and  pickpockets.     Punch  himself,  there- 
Justice  dropping  the  scales,  no  longer  fore,  to  keep  pace  with  the  fashionable 
able  to  stand  upright,  from  indulging  world  who  have  taken  to  his  walk,  is 
in  risibility  at  seeing  the  broad  farce  obliged  to  Undergo  changes.     It  is  to 
of  Humour  enacted  by  Vice.  Quit  the  be  hoped  they  will  be  for  the  better, 
reports,  turn  to  the  politics^there  too  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  examples 
is  the  stage  set  up,  the  puppets  work-  set  him  lead  to  the  worse.    From  this 
ed,  their  trickeries  exhibited,  and  with  adoption  in  our  modem  novels  and 
buffoonery  for  argument,  sober  truth  fashionable  if  ritings  of  every  descrip* 
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tion  of  this  lowest  London  slang,  as  it  had  to  entertain  a  youth  Just  returned 
may  be  called  in  their  own  style  *'  the  from  Eton.  He  asked  him  if  he  had 
London  particular,*'  we  may  be  con-  any  brothers  or  sisters.  What  was 
sidered  at  present  in  a  transition  state  his  reply  ?  He  "  believed  there  was  a 
from  one  great  class  of  ideas  to  an-  chap  at  home."  Now,  is  it  possible 
other,  of  which  the  bounds  and  limits  that  this  affectation,  even  if  for  the 
are  yet  undefined.  Real  morality  is  a  present  it  be  affectation  only,  should 
sort  of  neutral  ground,  for  the  present  not  engender  cold-blooded  selfish- 
tacitly  abandoned,  until  the  new  sets  ness?  A  youth,  such  as  I  have  describ- 
of  names  shall  be  properly  located  by  .ed,  has  been  eyidently  under  a  deteri- 
our  new  high  commissioners.  Until  orating  system  of  artificial  educations- 
then,  there  Is  great  confusion  of  things  I  speak  of  education  as  not  of  books 
and  of  words.  It  cannot  be  expected,  only— every  thing  is  education  that  is 
therefore,  that  we  should  be  so  shocked  said  or  done  by  or  before  the  young, 
as  we  used  to  be  at  either.  Our  good-  He  will  read  slang,  and  think  himself 
nature  is  sadly  suffering  from  our  sufficiently  learned;  he  will  talk  slang, 
good-humour.  We  prefer  laughing  and  think  himself  a  wit ;  he  will  gri- 
with  the  facetious  rogue,  and  fall  into  mace  it,  and  pronounce  himself  a  gen- 
his  view  of  cases  that  ought  to  excite  tleman  ;  he  will  look  it,  and  fancy 
our  better  sympathies.  And  thus  we  himself  independent.  He  will  put  it 
adopt  a  sort  of  scorn  of  virtue ;  we  on  him  with  his  very  clothes,  will  eat 
excuse  our  lack  of  charities,  by  turn-  it,  drink  and  smoke  it,  sleep  upon  it, 
ing  into  ridicule  those  that  should  be  and  wake  upon  it,  till  he  is  little  bet- 
the  objects  of  them.  You  will  see  one  ter  than  an  ape,  with  worse  feelings 
scrutinize  with  his  glass  his  father's  than  an  ape — and  an  ape  will  he  be 
friend,  now  old  and  poor,  and  not  see-  to  the  end  of  his  life,  for  even  his 
ing  uuder  the  shabby  coat  the  heart  walking  upright  is  artificial,  and  not 
of  worth  and  perhaps  of  extreme  suf-  as  nature  intended  he  should, 
fering,  shall  coldly  pronounce,  as  he  I  said,  that  were  I  a  woman  in  the 
thinks  wittily,  the  slang,  that  the  old  lower  ranks  of  life  I  would  make  a 
gentleman  is  a  littlo  "  seedy."  It  mob,  and  drive  Punch  out  of  the 
would  bo  better  for  him  if  he  could  streets — were  I  a  woman  at  all  I  would 
construe  the  lines  of  the  Roman  Sa-  move  my  whole  sex  against  the  heart- 
tirist.  less  gay,  the  jovial  profligate.     Their 

**  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durins  existence  in  society  is  a  dishonour  to 

ia  80.  their  own  sex,  and  an  insult  to  the 

Qaam  quod  ridiculoa  hominea  faciU"  other.     The  age  of  chivalry  was  the 

There  is  an  assumption  of  heartless-  golden  age  of  virtuous  sentiment,  in 

ness  in  this  "  humour"  that,  it  is  to  be  comparison  with  the  cold  calculating 

hoped,  for  the  honour  of  human  na-  age  that  is  coming,  or  well-nigh  come 

lure,  has  not  a'corresponding  reality  upon  us.     Time  was  when  our  youth 

within.  But  kind  feelings  grow  kinder  at  least  were  generous,  and  by  an  in- 

by  cultivation,  and  cold  feelings  be-  i^ate  virtue,  the  remains  of  a  better 

come  quite  benumbed,  and  benumb-  instinct,  felt  respect  for  woman  as 

ing  all  that  comes  in  contact  with  woman,  and  acknowledged   without 

them,  by  being  ever  kept  in  this  bril-  shame  the  chain  that  bound  them  to 

liant  ice.  Brilliant,  indeed ! — it  is  pay-  ^^  her  service.  They  owed  allegiance 

ing  it  a  compliment  it  little  deserves,  to  the  sex  as  champions  of  virtue ; 

Those  who,  early  in  life,  are  ashamed  and  the  more  tender  were  their  senti- 

to  show  feelings,  are  soon  ashamed  to  ments,  they  were  the  more  manly, 

have  them,  take  the  lesson  they  are  The  general  casts  of  their  minds  was, 

taught,  and  first  talk  themselves  and  as  happily  the  poet  of  a  romantic  age 

soon  act  themselves  out  of  them.    I  describes  his  own  :-* 

have  been  quite  astonished  at  the  tone  „  ^t     t*  •    *i-           j      tt         t      .j 

and  language  in  which  I  have  of  late  ^'jJ^J^  "  ^^""^  "°^''  ^^*^^"  •  "^'^^ 

years  heard  young  persons  speak  of  That  movTmore  dear  compassion  of 

their   parents.     Reverence  is  gone.  ^jI^j 

The  spendthrift  son,  and  the  cheated  Than  Beauty  brought  t'unworthy  wretch- 
old  father  of  the  Roman  stage,  are  edness 

coming  up  again,  emerging  stronger  By  Knvy'a  frowns,  or  Fortune's  freaks 

than  ever  into  real  life.      Brothers  unkind— 

and  sisters  are  "  bores."     A  gentle-  I,  whether   lately  through   her   beauty 

Dian  not  long  sine?  told  me  that  he  blind| 
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Or  tbrongli  allegiance,  and  fast  fealty» 
Which  I  do  -owe  unto  all  womankind, 
Feel  my  heart  pierced    with   so   great 

•gony, 
When  such  I  see,  tbat  all  for  pity  I  could 

die  I"  „ 

Spemer, 

TheM  are  beautiful  lines — but  who 
will  now-a-days  read  and  ackowledge 
them  ?  Nine  young  men  out  of  every 
ten  one  meets  with  would  not  for  a 
trifle  read  them»  and  own  their  virtue 
before  each  other.  Our  modern  poets 
of  '<  the  fashion*'  have  not  dared  to 
treat  of  love»  as  love  should  be  treated 
of,  and  felt,  but  have  given  its  name, 
to  cover  the  deceit,  to  a  silly  fancy, 
and  have  sought  out  beauty  in  an  Eas- 
tern harem,  as  if  they  were  incapable 
of  conceiving  the  real>  the  noble,  and 
ennobling  passion,  that  ever  brings 
with  it  into  the  mind  it  enters,  ten- 
derness, generosity,  courage — lifting, 
raising  human  character,  and  illumU 
nating  it  with  almost  angelic  bright- 
ness.  We  see  little  indeed  of  tliis 
now.  And  what  do  we  see  in  its 
stead  ?  Take  the  following  dialogue 
which  took  place  a  short  time  since 
in  my  presence — A  and  B,  two  youths, 
ages  about  twenty-one.  Oxford  term 
over. 

A,  "  Wellf  B,  glad  to  see  you. 
Stay  long  in  town-?*' 

JB.  '«  No,  l*m  off  to-morrow*  Go- 
ing to  hunt  in shire.     Then  go 

for  pheasant-shooting  to Hall- 
Sir  P.  P.'s — good  feUow—- gives  capi" 
talfeedsr 

A,  "  I  only  stay  here  a  week  Just 
to  see  the  fun,  and  am  off  for  Brighton.  '* 

jB.  «*  For  Brighton  are  you  ?  why, 
George  Sighaway  is  gone  there— • 
quiz  him  out  of  his  love.  The  fool 
of  a  fellow  is  doucedly  taken  with 
some  girl  there.** 

A,  "  What— is  he  going  to  be  mar- 
ried first  and  japanned  after,  or  japan- 
ned first  and  married  next,  or  take 
the  two  black  jobs  at  once  ?'* 

Here  bot^  laughed  heartily* 

B.  "  No,  no  1  not  so  bad  as  that— 
I  don't  think  he*s  going  to  marry  the 
girl.  He  isn't  quite  such  a  fool  as 
that.*' 

A.  "  Well,  perhaps  we  shall  see 
you  taken  in  one  of  these  odd  days." 

B.  "  No  objection,  if  you  can  but 
tell  me  of  a  good  spec — not  less  than 
twenty  thousand.** 

A.  *'  I  suppose  you'll  take  A 
*  Byron  Beauty*  with  fifteen  ?" 
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B,  "  I  think  I  should  go  too  cheap, 
and  one  mustn't  underrate  one*s>8elf." 

And  so  away   they  walked — and 
away  I  walked ;  they  in  their  conceit, 
I  in  disgust.  Are  these  men?  thought 
I — were  they  of   "  woman    born." 
Have  they  sisters  ?  Sisters,  oh  no — 
that  must  be  impossible.    They  might 
have   slandered   their   mothers — but 
the  words  **  taken  in"  could  not  have 
come  from  one  who  had  sisters  to 
love  and  to  protect.     They  could  not 
have  been  quietly  and  unblushiogly 
heard  by  one  who  had  a  sister  whose 
pure  character  was  dear  to  him.     In- 
dignation at  the  suspicion  implied, 
that  a  sister  could  *'  take  in**  any  one, 
would  have  roused  in  a  brother  the 
little  remnant  of  the  dormant  man 
within  him.   And  if  the  being  blessed 
with  a  sister  only,  lovely  as  the  title 
is,  and  as   the  bond  is,  that  name 
confers,  shall  it  be   asked  if  either 
of  them  love  even  one  dearer  than 
sister  ?  It  is  impossible !  The  thought 
is  a  profanation.    If  half  of  our  mo- 
dern young  men  were  choked  in  some 
of  their  **  deuced  good  feeds,"  and 
the  world  left  to  be  peopled  by  the 
other  half,   the    ensuing  generation 
would  not  inherit  too  much  goodness. 
Our  modem  young  gentlemen  are 
but  ill  plants,  grow  like  cucumbers, 
more  to  belly  than  head,  and  have 
but  little  pips  for  hearts.  It  was  quite 
different  in  my  younger  days.     Who 
would  believe  it  now?  but  we  were 
certainly  in  some  way  gifted  then. 
We  saw  angels — and  now  one  scarcely 
even  hears  of  them.    It  was  an  aogel- 
seeing  age  ;  I  have  myself  seen  many. 
I  first  began  to  see  them  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  that  was  in  the 
year — but  no,  there  b  no  occasion  to 
mention  the  year,  the  angels  might 
not  like  again  to  visit  me,  if  I  did— . 
and  I  still  live  in  hope.     I  cannot 
exactly  say  how  many  I  saw  before  I 
was  twenty,  but  they  all  struck  me  as 
having  very  beautiful  hair — their  eyes 
were  heavenly ;  but  if  the  first  sight 
was  enchanting,  the  first  touch  of  the 
little  finger  of  one,  thrilled  me  all 
over,  and  then  I  knew  and  felt  it  was 
an  angel.     What  is  extraordinary  is, 
that  1  have  seen  them  of  all  ages,  and 
up  to  a  certain  point,  they  seemed  to 
advance  in  age  as  I  did,  and  after 
that,  to  grow  somewhat  younger.'    I 
have  seen  them  in  cities,  and  towns, 
in  villages,  in  the  country,  in  theatres, 
at  concerts,  in  churches,  and  chapels; 
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and  some  tew,  some  very  few  at  balls,  upon  which  it  might  thfow  ita  air  of' 
private  and  public  ;  yet  at  balls  I  reality.  Such  substance  was  not  long 
nave  seen  many  that  at  the  first  glance  wanting.  As  Adelaide  .  was 
had  an  angel  look,  particularly  those  stepping  out  of  the  carriage,  the  vague 
in  cerulean  blue,  as  they  stood  up  in  image  upon  my  mind  was  caught  in 
tiiose  days  in  the  long  country-dance,  her  person ;  and  ere  a  week  had  pass- 
but  their  mothers  mostly  sat  behind  ed,  she  was  the  established  idol  of  my 
tiiem,  and  seemed  to  disenchant  them  heart.  All  the  cerulean  virtues  of 
by  resemblance,  and  you  could  then  my  former  love  were  still  there,  em- 
see  right  through  the  seeming  angels  bodied  anew — ^the  charm  was  transfer- 
to  the  mothers  in  perspective.  Those  red.  The  image  that  before  possessed 
were  happy  days— sorry  am  I  to  say  me  did  not  become  faint,  but  was  ab- 
I  have  not  seen  one  for  some  years ;  solutely  absorbed  in  the  other.  Never 
iony,  and  ashamed  too,  for  were  I  was  I  under  stronger  enchantment: 
worthy,  they  would  perhaps  some-  by  degrees  even  the  little  differences 
times  give  a  glimpse  of  their  persons,  between  her  manners  and  Julia's 
Their  persons — it  was  then  not  the  (which  had  at  first  occasionally 
least  extraordinary  thing  that  we  shocked  me)  became  additional  beau- 
angel-seers  could  read  their  minds —  ties  and  merits.  Julia  was  all  softness, 
and  it  was  the  very  first  conception  the  gentlest  of  creatures,  and  as  she 
we  ever  had  of  the  wonderful  power  turned  her  blue  eyes  upwards,  I  could 
of  all  the  virtues  united— united  in  fancy  that  she  was  communing  with 
one  angelic  form — not  one  left  out.  her  native  skies.  Adelaide  was  rather 
The  sight  did  infinite  good  to  the  brusque;  I  thought  her,  therefore, 
youth  of  that  generation ;  that  angels  more  free,  and  of  a  superior  order. 
of  the  very  same  kind  still  walk  the  In  all  respects  I  took  her  for  an  angel 
earth  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  gift  of  the  first  qualitv.  But  I  was  de- 
of  discerning  them  is  removed.  ceived.  It  was  the  radiance  of  my 
Philosophers  tell  us  that  vision  re-  first  love  which  would  no  longer  be 
mains  active  after  the  removal  of  the  expended  on  the  desert  air,  and  had 
object— that  is,  we  fancy  we  see  what  illumined  an  earthly  object.  And 
we  do  not  see.  It  cannot  be  dmied  how  did  I  discover  this  ?  Was  she  less 
that  this  occasionally  took  place  in  beautiful  ?  Quite  the  reverse ;  more 
the  gifted.  The  last  angel  left  a  lovely  features  were  seldom  to  be 
something  upon  the  vision  which  was  seen,  such  brilliant  eyes,  such  ringlets, 
imparted  to  a  new  object,  and  the  whose  very  tangles  were  love-nets, 
seers  even  fancied  those  angels  that  and  whiter  or  more  even  teeth  I  never 
were  none.  I  remember  well  an  in-  beheld  I  Yet  I  did  discover  my  error, 
cident  of  thb  kind  that  happened  to  and  as  follows.  We  were  much 
myself-^being  then  under  twenty-one  thrown  together—- one  day  we  were 
▼ears  of  age,  I  had  been  conversant  to  ride  to  view  a  ruined  castie  at 
long  enough  with  one  of  those  won-  some  distance — Adelaide  likedspirited 
derful  creatures  to  excite  the  suspi-  horses — I,  therefore,  put  her  upon  my 
cions  of  my  parents,  who  wished  for  bay  mare.  The  creature  had  no  vice, 
no  angels  in  tiieir  family,  and  had  no  and  was  just  what  she  described  as 
notion  of  their  son's  building  castles  most  to  her  liking.  We  proceeded 
In  the  air.  I  was  therefore  consigned  leisurely  at  first ;  Adelaide  became  de- 
to  a  relative  at  a  gn^at  distance,  with  sirous  to  have  a  canter ;  I  did  not 
whom  I  resided  some  months.  I  was  think  her  seat  remarkably  good ;  but 
under  a  promise  not  to  correspond  had  never  questioned  inability  for  any 
with  my  beloved,  and  they  were  un-  thing  in  such  a  being.  The  bay  mare 
der  promise  that  if,  at  the  end  of  a  was  hot,  the  canter  became  a  gallop, 
twelvemonth,  I  was  in  the  same  mind,  I  tried  to  keep  near,  fearing  an  acci- 
tbev  would  no  longer  oppose  my  dent.  This  made  the  matter  worse, 
wbhes.  Away  I  went  with  a  heavy  I  saw  her  become  unsteady  in  her 
heart,  and  the  angelic  vision  ever  pre-  seat ;  she  caught  hold  of  the  mane  and 
sent.  After  I  had  been  with  my  re-  leaned  forward  ;  the  mare  threw  up 
lations  a  few  week,  in  a  delightful  her  head,  and  I  heard  a  cry  for  help, 
country  of  hills  and  plains,  rivers  and  I  forced  my  horse  on,  and  was  at  the 
woods,  some  visitors  arrived  at  the  moment  of  seizing  the  mare  by  the 
house,  and  I  must  confess  that  the  bridle  when— what  did  I  see  ?  What 
vision  daily  became  rather  faint,  and  horrible  mischief,  what  irreparable 
seemed  to  require   some   substance  damage  had  I,  as  I  rapidly  taougbti 
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^aaied  ?  t  was  Beauty's  murderer.  I  and  armsy  heraldic  and  otherwise^  are 
law  the  beantifol  ringlets  torn  from  her  nnited^  but  souls  too  are  united^  we 
heady  andy  oh,  the  horror  of  the  sight !  have  not  a  dozen  pages  in  literature. 
Her  teeth  and  the  whole  jaw  hanging  after  Homer,  that  give  us  any  notion 
out  of  her  mouth.  It  was  terrible.  In  of  it.  Meagre,  indeed,  are  the  accounts 
despair  I  threw  myself  befbre  the  of  our  Portias  and  Arrias,  with  their 
mare  and  stopped  her,  when  Adelaide  Pntuses  and  Brutuses,  of  whom  our  Sir 
slid  down  from  the  saddle.  I  stood  John  Brutes  are  no  descendants.  I 
aghast,  looking  at  her  face,  when  sud-  say,  since  Homer,  for  he  does  all  things 
denly,  with  a  jerk  and  a  snap,  in  went  well,  and  tells  us  the  truth,  the  whole 
jaw  and  teeth,  and  idl  was  right  again ;  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  and 
and,  giving  me  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  she  we  have  lovely  portraits  of  Andro- 
exclaimed  in  rather  a  shrill  voice,  mache  with  her  Hector  and  Astyanax 
**  What  tiie  divil  are  yon  staring  at,  — and  of  the  ever-loving  and  chaste 
yon  fool?**  I  was  suddenly  disen-  Penelope,  whose  suitors,  by  the  bye, 
ohanted.  The  lost  vision  of  Julia  re-  may  very  much  resemble  our  modem 
turned  to  me.  We  rode  home  some-  voung  men,  for  they  did  not  care  three 
what  silently.  I  gained  my  Julia,  farthings  about  Penelope  for  Pene- 
and  Adelaiae  lost  me  and  two  fine  lope*s  sake,  but  had  '*  deuced  good 
ringlets,  which  she  probably  thought  feeds,"  and  intrigued  with  the  maid* 
would  as  soon  take  root  in  th^ground  servants.  And  Helen — there  is  a  his- 
as  upon  her  head,  and  did  not  deign  tory  beyond  courtship !  It  was  a  per- 
to  pick  up.  I  hiid  seen  ruin  enough  petual  courtship  by  her  devoted  good* 
without  proceeding  to  that  of  the  man  Menelaus,  who  never  ceased  run- 
castle,  ning  after  her,  when  Paris  had  run 
It  is  said  we  are  progressing  dally  away  with  her,  and  against  her  con- 
towards  perfection.  Our  speed  may  sent,  by  the  bye — all  the  wickedness  of 
be  too  great  to  allow  us  to  stop  and  the  thing  was  Venus*s  doing.  We  do 
look  ]  or  for  any  thing  besides ''  deuced  not  lose  our  interest  for  Helen,  though 
good  feeds,*'  "  shares,**  and  **  good  she  had  been  married,  and  run  away 
specs.*'  The  age  takes  that  turn—  with  after.  She  is  still  the  very  kdU 
and  so  words  change  their  meaning,  mating  soul  and  beauty  of  the  <^  Tale 
The  "  gulden  age**  in  one  sense  is  not  of  Troy  divine."  So  wonderftil  was 
the  **  golden  age"  in  another.  Our  she,  that  ^schylus,  who  takes  us  into 
most  romantic  writers,  that  would  fain  Menelaus*s  palace,  shows  us  the  be- 
follow  ''  the  course  of  true  love,**  as  wildered  husband  walking  his  deserted 
Ikr  as  they  find  it  navigable,  would  as  halls,  feeding  his  love  only  by  a  look  at 
soon  think  of  endeavouring  to  discover  her  many  statues.  That,  too,  must 
the  source  of  the  Niger,  as  to  sail  their  have  been  the  age  of  angel- seeing ;  or 
Httle  ft^-boats  a  mile  beyond  Matri-  Priam  and  his  old  counsellors  would 
mony  Point — as  if  it  there  terminated  in  never  have  paid  her  the  worship  they 
a  huge  swamp.  Where  is  the  true  loyal  did.  And  no  one  speaks  ill  of  her  but 
historian  of  the  sweet  passion,  who  shall  herself — xvmv  5^  t!^» — which,  translate 
Ikithftilly  delineate  all  the  home  ten-  ed,  is  nothing  more  than  calling  herself 
demesses,  and  show  the  sunlit  play  of  afemaledog— what  everybody  nowjcalls 
the  perennial  fountain  in  the  ever-  everybody  from  unsweet  lips.  Still 
blooming  garden  of  wedded  love,  whose  there  must  be  in  life  some  evil  examples 
mfants  are  endearing  cppids,  such  as  — and,  accordingly,  we  find  them  in 
Bartolozzidrewand  painted  in  a  fleshy  Homer.  Clytemnestra  had  a  strong 
red,  as  patterns  for  connubial  bliss  ?  arm — no  more  need  be  said.  His  very 
He  never  told  their  parentage.  They  gods  had  their  differences  of  ooinion, 
were  so  innocent  they  must  have  been  but  still  Jupiter  was  Jupiter,  and  Juno9 
the  progeny  of  the  angels ;  or,  more  Juno^andthey  made  up  their  miffs,  and 
probably,  of  some  of  Angelica  Kauff-  had  undoubtedly  a  very  fine  family. 
man*s  pairs.  Modem  historians  of  the  The  Greeks  had  magnificent  and  ten- 
passion  stop  short  at  the  most  interest-  der  women — and  now  they  loved 
mg  point,  when  examples  would  be  them  I  Yet  was  their  love  nothing  to 
really  servicable;  and  there  we  are,  the  love  the  women  bore  them.  Look 
obliged  to  embark  upon  a  perilous  sea,  at  Medea ;  her  history,  too,  is  post-con- 
without  star,  unless  they  be  evil  stars,  nubial — she  murdered  her  own  chil- 
and  with  no  compass  at  all.  Great  as  dren  rather  than  see  them  under  a  step- 
the  state  of  wedded  happiness  must,  in  mother.  And  dear  Alcestis — and  the 
most  easea,  be,  when  not  only  hands  beautiful  tale^^-the  loveliest;  the  most 
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perfect  of  her  sex,  dying  that  her  hus* 
band  might  live.  Thrice  happy«  thrice 
loved,  living  dead,  and  living  again. 
I  know  of  no  more  delicate  compli- 
ment than  that  of  our  philosopher.  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  who  well  knew  sym- 
pathies.  Behind  a  portrait  of  Lady 
Venetia,  his  wife,  he  had  written-^ 
'*  Uzorem  vivam  amare,  voluptas,  de* 
functam  religio.'*  I  do  not  wonder 
that  men  of  sense  have  ever  (and  men 
of  sense  are  alone  worthy  of  their  re- 
gard), almost  adored  the  sex.  Consider 
for  a  moment  what  wonderful  endow- 
ments they  must  necessarily  have— 
what  gifts  of  nature  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  they  do.  They  must  have, 
a*^  the  wise  Medea  says,  a  sort  of 
witchcraft  about  them — and  yet  a 
strange  witchcraft,  for  they  cannot 
divine,  she  asserts,  into  whose  house 
and  home  they  shall  walk,  nor  whether 
they  shall  meet  with  bad  or  good  hus- 
bands— and  yet  they  must,  and  they 
do,  adapt  themselves  to  all  the  ways, 
whims,  and  vagaries  of  their  husbands, 
and,  oftentimes,  of  all  their  husbands* 
relations.  They  are  called  upon  to  act 
in  a  thousand  capacities  which  they 
never  dreamed  of ;  they  have  too  oftea 
to  unlearn  courtship,  and  to  learn  hard 
duties.  To  serve,  literally,  in  every 
grade  of  life,  and  in  every  situation — 
the  treasury,  the  nursery,  and  even 
the  pantry — 
"  The  Queen  of  Hearts  put  by  those  tarts/' 

and  the  kitchen,  for  she  made  them. 
They  are  required  to  have  at  ready 
command  real  smiles  for  home,  and 
artificial  good-humour  for  company ; 
tears  are  their  own,  and  almost  all  they 
can  call  their  own — their  power  and 
their  privilege.  In  higher  life  they 
must  be  content  with  a  thousand 
friends  at  home,  instead  of  one  hus- 
band, who  is  at  his  club  ;  in  low  life, 
with  a  sorry  cinder  and  lonely  fire,  and 
a  sickly  infant,  for  the  sot  of  a  husband 
is  at  the  pot-house.  All  these  capa- 
bilities and  superhuman  powers  are 
expected  of  women ;  and,  happy  as  the 
state  of  wedded  life  must  be  in  gene- 
ral, or  must  at  times  have  been,  though 
now  deteriorating,  who  can  doubt  that 
women  have  had,  and  have,  all  these 
duties  to  perform,  and  that  they  do 
perform  them  with  patience,  with  every 
virtue — ^in  one  name,  with  love  I  Take 
the  best  man  the  world  ever  saw,  and, 
were  it  possible,  convert  him  into  a  wo- 
man, and  let  him  retain  his  own  inward 
character,  and  he  would  be  nothing— 
Iforse  thau  nothing,  Thenbowifvul4 
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the  feminine  virtues  and  graces  shine# 
aa  seen  by  the  side  of  this  defective 
creature !  The  man-woman  couldn't 
go  through  a  day  with  patience,  nor 
without  dbcomfiture  and  disgrace. 
As  to  nursing  his  sick  children,  he 
would  whip  them,  and  forget  to  put 
them  to  bed.  No— the  sex  must  bear 
all  our  pains,  and  we  inflict  upon  them 
all  the  penadties  too.  They  bear  all 
—the  least  we  can  give  them  is  our 
love.  Our  love,  if  I  speak  to  a  dege- 
nerate race,  let  me  say  your  love — our 
love,  that  is  the  love  of  us  who  have 
been  angel-seers,  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  Women  do  not  always  know 
this,  but  there  really  is  no  other  love 
worth  their  having.  They  do  not 
know  it.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen 
them  turn  away  from  one  of  us,  who 
would  have  even  died  for  them  if  neces- 
sary, and  have  bound  ourselves  to  do 
so  in  unalterable  verse.  Yes,  I  have 
seen  them  turn  from  one  of  us,  under 
the  fascinations  of  a  pert,  prating, 
empty-headed  coxcoipb,  with  no  more 
feeling  than  his  buttons-^a  grinning, 
teeth -showing  coxcomb,  incapable, 
utterly,  of  loving  any  but  Idmself-^ 
who  could  twist,  and  turn,  and  waltz, 
and  look  impudent,  which  the  sweet 
innocents  could  not  perceive  nor 
understand.  And  then  the  cox- 
comb would  turn  away,  and  say  to 
another  coxcomb,  "  Devilish  fine  girl 
that ;  I*vebeen  making  an  impression, 
I  conceive,  but  don*t  intend  to  go  too 
^far,  and  be  trapped — not  to  be  trapped, 
hey!**  Oh,  this  insufferable  state  of 
things!  When  the  one  who  would 
have  been  the  real  true  and  good  lover, 
suitor,  husband,  and  father,  for  lack  of 
grace  in  these  minor  accomplishments, 
either  dies  a  bachelor,  or,  in  romantic 
despair  of  any  better  angel,  marries 
late  in  life  **  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the 
Inn.'*  Let  me  give  this  one  friendly 
hint  to  the  dearest  sex : — Do  let  the 
scholar,  the  gentleman,  the  man  of 
sense,  if  he  be  not  irreconcilably  ugly, 
have  a  fair  hearing.  You  will  find 
such  your  best  and  truest  worshipper. 
He  will  not  saunter  listlessly  up  to 
you,  nor  run,  nor  jump,  nor  skip  up 
to  you,  grinning,  and  roaring  his  loud 
inanities  of  thought ;  he  will  not  be 
voluble  in  slang  to  you,  for  that  is  the 
language  in  wnich  he  has  not  been 
a  candidate  for  honours ;  he  wUI  not 
send  you  presents  of  jewellery  for 
which  he  does  not  pay,  because  he 
is  a  man  of  principle ;  he  will  not 
Receive  you  ^n  (iny  way>  much  less 
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in  flatteriesy  because  Nature  moulded  elegant  and  amiable  dominion  "wIU 

his  lips  for  truth  ;  they  are»  therefore^  demand  our  delicate  attentioDS  which 

rather  of  a  manly  shape,  which  you  will  grace  us  like  reflected  beauty, 

will  quite  love  when  you  know  their  even  perhaps  the  best  beauty.     The 

character,  than  of  that  yersatile  and  habit  of  pleasing  is  ever  rewarded  by 

changeable  grimace,  which,  when  you  the  habit  of  being  pleased.     Where 

do  understand,  you  will  no  more  like  there  is  a  due  deference  to  the  sexj 

than  you  do  the  unnatural  evolutions  and  a  romantic  caution  not  to  offend, 

of  tumblers — both  alike  the  effects  of  of  how  little  consequence  will  be  a  few 

early  distortions    from  the  original  discrepancies  of  taste    and  temper, 

stamp  of  truth.  And,  when  such  a  one  Things  that  are  not  quite  pleasant  in 

does  utter  sweet  things  to  you — how  themselves,  will  be  gilded  over  with 

8  weet-^!  they  will  not  come  from  a  mouth  agreeability.     I  have  seen  the  happy 

tainted  with  cigar.     His  soft  and  pure  effects  of  pursuing    the   deferential 

breathings  will  need  no  fumigation—  system.     I  knew  a  gentleman  much 

they  will  have  a  natural  enchantment,  given  to  study  and  reflection — there 

You  will  be  spared  the  incense  of  to*  was  a  charm  to  him  in  silence.     But 

bacco — ^the  odious  incense  of  a  lying  he  was  wedded  to  one  who  knew  it 

breath — ^the  insult  of  tobacco.     Were  not     He  was  the  most  polite  listener, 

1  a  woman,  I  had  rather  be  a  widow  even  when  what  he  heard  was  not  to 

and  wear  weeds,  such  as  might  become  his  own  praise.    He  neither  could  nor 

a  widow,  than  admit  a  filthy  fellow  to  would  see  a  fault  in  the  wife  of  his 

blow  his  weed  into  my  nostrils.     But  bosom,  and  though  her  incessant  speech 

oh  I  I  am  raving  like  an  impatient,  ill-  was  a  sad  interruption  to  him  for 

conditioned  man,  and  showing  how  years,  and  perhaps  deprived  the  world 

unfitwe  are  for  con  version  into  women,  of  valuable  inventions,  so  far  from 

They  have  patience — can  endure  that  complaining  of  or  to  her,  he  rather 

and  a  great  deal  more.     Do  1  forget  called  himself  to  task  for  feeling  it  an 

Griselda — patient  Griselda!     Every  annoyance.     Now,  one  of  the  brute« 

woman  is  a  ''  patient  Griselda  **  who  school  would  have  plainly  said,  **  My 

has  a  smoking  husband.     It  must  be  dear  madam,  your  talk  is  a  great  bore,** 

the  poison  of  that  noxious  weed  that  and  perhaps   used  still  coarser  lan^* 

has  pinched  in,  and  deteriorated  to  guage.    Not  he.    He  bore  it  smilingly . 

such  a  degree  as  we  see  them,  the  for   years,   rather  than  endure  the 

bodies  of  the  young  men  of  the  pre-  cruelty  of  making  her  aware  of  it ; 

sent  day.  Half  of  them  are  dwindling  and  at  last,  most  happily  invented  an 

fast  into  shadows,  nipt,  cast  off,  smok-  instrument  which  secured  enjoyment 

ing  away  their  own  epitaphs — <'Fumus  to  both.     It  was  made  of  wire,  and 

et  umbra  sumus" — we  are  but  smoke  passed  over  the  bead,  reaclung  on 

and  shadow.  either  side  to  each  ear,  where  the 

Who  shows  disrespect  to  woman-  wire  was  ingeniously  turned  inwards^ 

kind  insults  his  own  mother ;   who  and  formed  at  the  same  time  a  coil, 

shows  disrespect  to  age,  offers  lus  own  which  was  thickly  padded,  and  press* 

person  for  scorn  to  shoot  at,  at  twenty  ed   in  upon    the  ears  ;    they  were, 

paces.  For  to  that  age  is  he  progress-  in  fact,  ear-dampers.     The  wire  was 

ing,  and  some  twenty  paces  will  bring  so  slight  as  not  to  be  visible  under 

him  to  the  point.     Yet,  is  such  disre-  the  hair,  and  so  likewise  by  a  little 

spect  too  common.     It  is  a  mark  of  arrangement  were  the  dampers  them- 

a  selfish   heart   and  a  mean  mind,  selves  concealed.     He  told  me  he  had 

Whence  comes  it,  and  to  what  dcgra-  worn  them  for  years,  that  he  could  think 

dation  is  it  to  lead  ?     We  never  shall  and  reflect  with  perfect  security,  with- 

go  on  as  we  ought  to  do,  until  there  out  interruption,  merely  occasionally 

be  in  our  manners  and  feelings  an  bowing  his  head  politely  as  in  assent 

infusion  of  the  spirit  of  chivalric  days,  to  what  in  reality  he  did  not  hear ; 

Men  were  then  brave  and  gentle  that  and  his  dear  talkative  wife  spoke  in 

could  neither  write  nor  read.     And  raptures  of  his  sweetness  of  temper, 

now  we  read  and  write  ourselves  out  for  he  never  contradicted  her.  I  have 

of  all  that  is  good.     There  never  can  described  the  instrument  that  it  might 

be  a  better  time  to  commence  a  change,  be  useful  in  cases  of  domestic^  discord. 

Have  we  not  a  young  Queen?    A  Oh!  M.  Gisquet!  M.  Gisquetl  did 

more  "  Glorious  Gloriana.."     So  even  you  redly  kick  and  cuff  your  -chhre 

in  our  homes  let  the  empire  of  woman^  amie  f    Did  you  really  propose  to  a 

kin4  be  restored— 4ully  restored.  That  virtuous  woman,  with  whom  you  could 
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not  boast  of  any  familiarity)  to  defame  attention  to  the  ruin,  and  loyes  it  a 

her  own  character,  in  order  to  enable  it  is,    while  he  feels  within  him  the 

you,  with  a  double  falsehood,  to  make  charm  of  imagining  its  former  per« 

your  nustress  jealous  ?     And  did  you  fection.  Oh,  if  women  were  but  moro 

do  this  (Meeting  sentimentality,  for  scarce,  we  should  fight  for  them  as 

the  indulgence  of  which  you  had  in-  the  greatest,  the  best  riches — ^but  we 


that  such  a  letter  as  M.  Gi^uet*s  to  and  ninety  thousand  two  hundred  and 
Mad.  Focaud  could  be  wntten,  the  seventy  more  women  than  men !  So 
writer  would  be  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  that  because  every  man  may  have  at 
But  in  France — France,  once  the  po-  least  one,  many  will  penrersely  hava 
lite,  now  under  the  new  regime  of  none — and  how  many  ill-use  those  they 
**  Young  France** — persons  in  their  have  I  We  shall  never,  as  I  before 
sober  sensesenact  monstrosities  against  said,  go  on  well  till  feminine  dominion 
morals  and  manners ;  and,  what  is  be  restored.  There  is  love  and  gen- 
worse,  their  sanity  is  not  doubted,  tieness  even  in  its  most  seyere  enact- 
Brutality,  that  in  the  first  French  Re-  ments.  The  submission  it  exacts  en- 
▼olution  sent  out  boat-loads  of  accom-  nobles.  I  will  yenture  to  ofier  two 
plished  and  beautiful  women,  guilty  examples,  the  one  from  high,  the  other 
only  of  aristocratic  manners,  to  be  from  low  life.  They  wSl  show  the 
sunk,  has  grown  to  a  very  refined  tenderness  and  reasonableness  of  the 
monster ;  and  has  learnt  to  cover  with  sex,  how  fit  they  are  to  direct,  and 
B  gauzy  isentimentality  the  Innate  de-  how  much  the  happiness  of  mankind 
pravities  of  a  base  and  cowardly  heart  is  maintained  by  concessions  to  them. 
Happy  is  the  nation  tiiat  cherishes  That  of  low  life  will  be  given  in  a 
female  influence  1  Chivalric,  heroic,  dialogue  which  actually  took  places 
romantic,  are  epithets  of  one  great  and,  that  it  may  not  lose  an  iota  of 
virtue  arising  from  devotion  to  woman,  truth,  it  shall  be  given  in  the  proper 
and  faith  in  her  purity  and  exceeding  dialect,  and  verbatim.  The  scene  is 
loveliness.  The  possessor  of  this  vir-  in  that  part  of  Devonshire  which  bor- 
tue  will  be  happy  in  the  thoughts  it  ders  on  the  county  of  Somerset.  A 
engenders — he  will  deeply  love  one  gentleman  who  had  not  seen  his  nurse 
woman,  and  will  deem  aD»  as  partak-  for  some  years,  happening  to  be  in 
ing  of  her  nature,  to  be  endowed  with  the  village  where  she  livedo  called  on 
a  portion  of  her  goodness  ;  and  for  her  her,  when  this  conversation  ensued  :^- 
sake  will  think  himself  bound  to  pro-  Nurse.  '*  Lor  a  massy,  sir !  is  it 
tect  all.  It  pains,  it  angers  me,  to  you  ?  Well,  sure,  I  be  cruel  glad  to 
hear  people  speak  as  they  do  con-  zee  yel  How  is  mistres— and  the 
temptuously  of  old  maids  and  old  young  ladies— and  maister?*' 
women.  It  surely  ought  to  be  enough  Master.  **  All  well,  nurse,  and  de« 
that  men  virtually  reject  all,  to  whom  sire  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you. 
they  might  make  offers  of  themselves,  You  are  quite  stout,  I  am  glad  to  see 
and  do  not,  need  not  add  unnecessary  — «nd  how  is  your  husband  ?" 
insult.  For  my  own  part,  I  see  in  Nurse,  "  My  husband  I  Ou,  may- 
every  elderly  maiden  an  object  of  ad-  hap,  sir,  you  ha*nt  a  beared  thtf 
miration  or  of  sympathy — one  who  news?" 

has  been  bereaved  by  death  or  evil  Master.  **  The  news  I   No.   I  hope 

circumstances  of  all  she  loved ;  or  one  he  is  not  dead  ?  " 

who  in  Faiatly  blessedness  has  devoted  Nurse.  "  Oh  no,  sir,  but  he's  dark.*' 

her  life  to  a  gentle  and  extensive  be-  Master,  **  Dark  ?  what,  blind !— « 

nevolence.     If  there  were  not  some  How  did  that  happen?*' 

few  such,  richly  endowed,  to  perform  Nurse.   **  Why,  there  now,  sir,  FU 

this  assigned  task,  how  cheerless  would  tell  ye  all  about  it.     One  momine^. 

be  many  a  secluded  and  miserable  *tu  so  long  ago  as  last  apple^picking 

home  and  comer  of  human  life,  where  — I  was  a  gitting  up,  and  I  waked 

man  will  not,  perhapscannot  enter ;  Jahn,  and  told  un  'twas  time  vor  he 

and  the  married  could  onlv  do  so  in-  to  be  upping  too.     But  he  was  always 

effectually.   As  to  an  aged,  or,  as  she  lazy  of  a  morning :    zo  a  muttered 

is  in  mockery  called, '' an  old  woman,*'  8ome*at   and    snoozed    round    agin. 

I  would  view  her  with  the  eye  of  an  Zo,  arter  a  bit,  I  spoked  to  un  agin, 

antiquary,  who  pays  the  more  devoted  ^  Jahn/  tays  I,  *  what  bo  moozlBir 
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there  tot  ?-^Kit  up/  '  Zo/  says  he» 
'  what's  the  use  of  ffii^g  up  bevore 
*tis  Ught?'  '  Ob/  zays  I,  <  tisn't 
light,  is  it?  Thee*8t  know  what's 
behind  the  door.  1*11  soon  tell  thee 
whether  *tis  light  or  noy  you  lazy  yel* 
ler/  '  Then,'  says  he,  turning  his 
head,  '  why,  'tis  zo  dark  as  pitch.' 
Now  that  (ud  penroke  me  ^^ I'll  tell 
your  honour  the  truth — ^and  I  begin- 
ned  to  wallop  un  a  bit<  But — Lor  a 
massy — God  forgive  me !  in  a  minute 
the  blid  gushed  to  my  heart — and 
gi'd  me  zitoh  a  turn«  that  I  was  Tit  to 
drap  I  Vor,  instead  of  putting  up  his 
arms  to  keep  off  the  stick,  as  a  used 
to  do,  there  wafe  he,  drowing  'em  all 
all  abrodd  I — and  a  said  *  Don't  ye-^ 
don't  ye — 1  can't  zee  I  If  'tis  light  I 
be  dark ! '  '  Ob,'  zays  I,  '  my  dear, 
youben't,  to  be  znre.'  'Ees/  says 
he,  *  I  be,  znre  enough.'  Well,  I 
was  a^gushed — zo  I  put  down  the 
stick,  and  looked  to  his  eyes,  but  I 
couldn't  zee  nort  in  'em.  '  Zo/  zays 
I,  'why,  there's  nort  In  your  eyesi 
Jahn«  you'll  be  better  by'm  bye/  Zo 
I  got  un  up,  and  dressed  uni  and  tookt 
un  to  the  winder.  '  There,'  zaid  I, 
Jahn,  oan't  ye  zee  now?'  But  no, 
a  said,  a  couldn't.  '  Then,'  zays  I, 
'  I  know  what  'tb.  'Tis  your  zight's 
a-tumed  inward.'  Zo  I  took't  a  pair 
of  zizzers,  not  sharp-tapped  ones, 
your  honour,  and  poked  to  his  eyes 
to  turn  the  zight  outward  agin — but 
I  couldn't.  Well,  then  I  brought 
un  down-stairs  into  this  here  room« 
your  honour.  '  Zo,'  zays  I,  Jahn,  'can't 
ye  zee  in  this  room,  neither  ?'  and  a'  zaid 
noi  a  couldn't.  Well,  then  I  thought 
of  the  pieturs — he  was  always  cruel 
Tond  of  picturs^-thinks  a*  pr'aps  a 
may  zee  they ;  zo  I  tookt  'um  up  to 
thin.  *  There/  zays  ly '  Jahn>  don't  ye 
zee  the  pictur?-^'tis  Taffy  riding  upon 
his  goat.*  But  a  zaid  no,  a  couldn't. 
Zo  then  a*  tookt  un  up  to  t'other  pic- 
tur.  '  There'— sir,  he  was  always  very 
Tond  of  thin — and  I  pushed  his  nose 
dose  to  un ; '  there,'  says  I| '  to  be  sure 
yon  zee  this  pictur,  can't  ye?'  But 
a  zaid  no.  '  Why,*  zaid  I, '  'tis  Joseph 
and  his  brethren ;  there  they  be— 
there  be  twelve  of  'em — can't  ye  zee 
ne'er  a  one  of  'em  ?'  But  a  zaid  no, 
a  couldn't  zee  none  of  'em.  '  Then,' 
•  says  I,  '  'tis  a  bad  job^-your  zight's 
a  turned  inward/  Zo  we  pomsterred 
with  un  a  bit,  and  then  tried  some 


doctor's  trade,  but  it  didn't  do  un  no 
good ;  and,  at  last,  we  was  told  there 
was  a  vine  man  at  Exeter  vor  zitch 
thing8*~zo  we  zent  un  up  to  btf^ 
Well — ^there — the  Exeter  doctor  zeed 
un,  and  tookt  his  box  of  tools,  and 
zarched  about  his  eyes  a  bit ;  and  then 
a  zent  un  home  with  this  word,  that 
he  couldn't  do  un  no  good,  and  no- 
body else  couldn't  do  uu  no  good,  vor 
a'd  got  a  g^istavus.*  Zo  he's  dark 
ever  since,  your  honour^  but  he's  very 
well  to  health." 

I  take  the  next  example  from  thOf 
Bibliotheoa  Topographica  Bh'tannwat 
and  by  it  will  be  seen  how  sadly  the 
power  of  women  has  been  reduced* 

Sir  John  Spencer  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  1^94^  commonly  calledi 
from  his  great  wealth,  rich  Spencer* 
He  had  by  his  lady  (Alice  Bromfield) 
one  sole  daughter  and  heiressi  Eliza- 
beth, of  whom  there  is  a  tniditionj 
that  she  was  carried  off  from  Canon- 
bury  house  in  a  baker^s  basket>  by  the 
contrivance  of  William,  the  second 
Lord  Gompton,  Lord  President  of 
Wales,  to  whomi  in  the  year  1594f 
she  was  married.  The  following  let* 
ter  from  her  to  her  lord,  without  date« 
but  written  probably  in  or  about  the 
year  1617i  shows  the  extravagant  ex- 
pectations of  women  of  the  seventeenth 
century ; — 

*'  My  swbet  LirB,— Now  I  hate 
declared  to  you  my  mind  for  the  set* 
tling  of  your  state,  I  supposed  that  it 
were  best  for  me  to  bethink  or  consi- 
der with  myself  what  allowance  were 
meetest  for  me.  In  considering  what 
care  I  have  had  of  your  estate,  and 
how  respectfully  I  dealt  with  those, 
which,  both  by  the  laws  of  Qod,  of 
nature,  and  of  civil  polity,  wit,  reli- 
gioui  government,  and  honesty,  you, 
my  dear,  are  bound  to,  I  pray  and  be- 
seech you  to  grant  me  L.1600  per  an- 
num, quarteriy  to  be  paid.  Also  I 
would  (besides  that  allowance  for  my 
apparel)  have  L.600  added  yearly 
(quarterly  to  be  paid),  for  the  pef- 
formance  6f  charitable  works }  and 
those  things  I  would  not,  neither  will 
be  accountable  for. 

"  Also  I  wiU  have  three  horses,  fbr 
my  own  saddle,  that  none  shall  dare 
to  lend  or  borrow ;  none  lend  but  t. 
Hone  borrow  but  you. 

"  Also  I  would  have  two  gentle- 
women, lest  one  should  be  sick,  or 
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have  some  otlier  lett ;  also  believe  that 
it  is  an  undeeent  thing  for  a  gentle- 
woman to  stand  mumping  alone^whcn 
God  hath  blessed  this  lord  and  lady 
with  a  good  estate. 

'*  Also,  when  I  ride  a-hmiting  or 
hawking,  or  travel  from  one  house  to 
another,  I  will  have  them  attending ; 
so,  for  either  of  these  said  women,  I 
must  and  will  have  a  horse  for  either 
of  them. 

''  Also  I  will  have  six  or  eight  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  I  will  have  my  two 
eoaches — one  lined  with  velvet  for 
myself,  with  four  very  fair  horses,  and 
It  coach  for  my  women,  lined  with 
sheet  cloth — one  laced  with  gold,  the 
other  with  scarlet,  and  laced  with 
watered  lace  and  silver,  with  four 
^ood  horses. 

"  Also  I  will  have  two  coachmen— « 
one  for  my  own  coach,  the  other  for 
my  women. 

''  Also,  at  any  time  when  I  travel, 
I  will  be  allowed  not  only  carroches 
and  spare  horses  for  me  and  my  wo* 
men,  but  I  will  have  such  carriages  as 
shall  be  fitting  for  all,  orderly;  not 
pestering  my  things  with  my  women's 
^nor  theirs  with  chambermaids'-^ 
llor  theirs  with  washerwomen's. 

*^  Also  for  laundresses,  when  I  tra- 
vel, I  will  have  them  sent  away  before 
with  the  carriages,  to  see  all  safe ;  and 
the  chamber-maids,  I  will  have  go 
before  with  the  greens,  that  the  cham- 
bers may  be  ready,  sweet  and  clean. 
Also,  for  that  it  is  indecent  to  crowd 
Up  myself  with  my  gentleman-usher 
in  my  coach,  I  will  have  him  to  have 
a  convenient  horse,  to  attend  me  either 
in  city  or  in  country.  And  I  must 
have  two  footmen,  and  my  desire  is,  that 
you  defray  all  the  charges  for  me. 
And  for  myself,  besides  my  yearly 
allowance,  I  would  have  twenty  gowns 
of  apparel ;  six  of  them  excellent  good 
ones,  eight  of  them  for  the  country, 
and  six  other  of  them  very  excellent 
good  ones.  Also,  I  would  have  to  put 
in  my  purse  L.2000  and  L.200,  and 
so  for  you  to  pay  my  debts.  Also,  I 
would  have  L.6000  to  buy  me  jewels, 
and  L.4000  to  buy  me  a  pearl  chain. 
Now,  seeing  I  am  so  reasonable  unto 
you,  I  pray  you  to  find  my  children 
apparel  and  their  schooling ;  and  also 
my  servants  (men  and  women)  their 
wages.    Also,  I  will  have  my  houses 
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furnished,  and  all  my  lodging  cham« 
hers  to  be  suited  with  all  such  furni- 
ture as  is  fit,  as  beds,  stools,  chairs, 
suitable  cushions,  carpets,  silver  warm- 
ing-pans, cupboards  of  plate,  fdr 
hangings,  and  such  like ;  so  for  my 
drawing-chambers  in  all  houses,  I  will 
have  them^  delicately  furnished,  both 
with  hangings,  couch  canopy,  glass, 
carpet,  chair  cushions,  and  all  things 
thereunto  belonging.^  Also,  my  de- 
sire is,  that  you  would  pay  all  my 
debts,  build  Ashby  house,  and  pur- 
chase lands,  and  lend  no  money  (as 
you  love  God)  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  (Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk)  who 
would  have  all,  perhajls  your  life  from 
you.  Rememl)er  his  son,  my  Lord 
Walden,  what  entertainment  he  gave 
me  when  you  was  at  Tilt  Yard— if 
you  were  dead,  he  said,  he  would  be 
a  husband,  a  father,  a  brother,  and  he 
said  he  woidd  marry  me.  I  protest  I 
grieve  to  see  the  poor  man  have  so 
little  wit  and  honesty,  to  use  his  friend 
so  vilely.  Also,  he  fed  me  with  un- 
truths  concerning  the  Charter-house, 
but  that  is  the  least ;  he  wished  me 
much  harm ;  you  know  him.  God 
keep  you  and  me  from  such  as  he  is  I 
So  now  that  I  have  declared  to  you 
what  I  would  have,  and  what  that  is 
I  would  not  have,  I  pray  that,  when 
you  be  an  eari,  to  allow  me  L.IOOO 
more  than  I  now  desire,  and  double 
attendance. 

*'  Your  loving  wife, 

Eliza  Compton.'* 

I  will  not  add  more  than  to  remark 
with  what  tender  delicacy  she  would 
provoke  her  husband  to  just  so  much 
jealousy  as  should  make  him  proud 
and  happy  in  her  virtues ;  and  that  she 
shows  the  virtue  of  a  prudent  woman, 
in  requiring  quarterly  payments,  well 
aware  that  "  short  accounts  make 
long  friendships."  This  circumstance, 
too,  reminds  me  of  the  strict  prudence 
of  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  who,  with 
a  pride  above  being  dependent  upon 
wealthier  relatives,  retired  daily  to 
her  chamber  to  pray  for  a  "  comfort- 
able competency,"  which  she  always 
explained  in  these  words,  and  with  a 
more  elevated  voice.  «  And  lest,  O 
Lord,  thou  shouldst  not  understand 
what  I  mean,  I  mean  Four  Hundred 
a-year  pwd  quarterly." 


^^ 
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AN  IMTBODUCTION  TO  THE  PHII<OSOFHT  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS* 

Pabt  VI Chap.  I. 


Philosofht  has  long  ceased  to  be  con- 
sidered a  valid  and  practical  discipline 
of  life.  And  why  ?  Simply  because 
she  commences  by  assuming  that  man* 
Uke  other  natural  things,  is  a  passive 
creature*  ready-made  to  her  hand ;  and 
thus  she  catches  from  her  object  the 
same  inertness  which  she  attributes  to 
him.  But  why  does  philosophy  found 
on  the  assumption  that  man  is  a  being 
who  comes  before  her  ready-shaped— 
hewn  out  of  the  quarries  of  nature- 
fashioned  into  form*  and  with  all  his 
lineaments  made  distinct*  by  other 
hands  than  his  own  ?  She  does  so  in 
imitation  of  the  physical  sciences :  and 
thus  the  inert  and  lifeless  character  of 
modem  philosophy*  is  ultimately  at* 
tributable  to  her  having  degenerated 
into  the  status  of  a  physical  science. 

But  is  there  no  method  by  which 
vigour  may  yet  be  propelled  into  the 
moribund  limbs  of  philosophy :  and 
by  which*  from  being  a  dead  system 
of  theory*  she  may  be  renovated  into 
a  living  discipline  of  practice  ?  There 
is* — ^if  we  will  but  reflect  and  under- 
stand that  the  course  of  procedure 
proper  to  the  physical  sciences*  name- 
ly, the  assumption  that  their  objects 
and  the  facts  appertaining  to  these  ob- 
jects, lie  before  them  ready -made — is 
utterly  inadmissible  in  true  Philoso- 
phy— is  totally  at  variance  with  the 
scope  and  spirit  of  a  science  which 
professes  to  deal  fairly  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  Man.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
point  out  and  illustrate  the  deep-seated 
contra- distinction  between  philosophi- 
cal and  physical  science ;  for  the  pnr- 
gose*  more  particularly,  of  getting 
ght  thrown  upon  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  our  species. 

When  an  enquirer  is  engaged  in  the 
scientific  study  of  any  natural  object* 
let  us  say*  for  instance,  of  water  and 
its  phenomena*  his  contemplation  of 
this  object  does  not  add  any  new 
phenomenon  to  the  facts  and  qualities 
already  belonging  to  it*  These  phe- 
nomena remain  the  same,  without 
addition  or  diminution,  whether  he 
studies  them  or  not.  Water  flows 
downwards,  rushes  into  a  vacuum 
under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
evolves  all  its  other  phenomena*  who- 


ther  man  be  attending  to  them  or  not. 
His  looking  on  makes  no  diflerence  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  water  is  con- 
cerned. In  short,  the  number  and 
character  of  its  facts  continue  alto- 
gether uninfluenced  by  lus  study  of 
them.  His  science  merely  enables 
him  to  classify  them,  and  to  bring 
them  more  clearly  and  steadily  before 
him. 

But  when  man  is  occupied  in  the 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  his  own 
natural  being,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
philosophising*  the  case  is  very  mate- 
rially altered.  Here  his  contempla- 
tion of  these  phenomena  does  add  a 
new  phenomenon  to  the  list  already 
under  his  inspection:  it  adds,  name- 
ly, the  new  and  anomalous  phenome* 
non  that  he  is  contemplating  these 
phenomena*  To  the  old  phenomena 
presented  to  him  in  his  given  or 
ready-made  being — for  instance*  his 
sensations,  passions,  rational  and  other 
states — which  he  is  regarding,  there  is 
added  the  supervision  of  these  states ; 
and  this  is  itself  a  new  phenomenon 
belonging  to  him.  The  very  fact  that 
man  contemplates  or  makes  a  study 
of  the  facts  of  his  being,  is  itself  a  fact 
which  must  be  taken  into  account ;  for 
it  is  one  of  his  phenomena  just  as  much 
as  any  other  fact  connected  with  him 
is.  In  carrying  forth  the  physical 
sciences*  man  very  properly  takes  no 
note  of  his  contemplation  of  their 
objects  ;  because  this  contemplation 
does  not  add,  as  we  have  said,  any 
new  fact  to  the  complement  of  pheno- 
mena connected  with  these  t>bject8. 
Therefore,  in  sinking  this  fact,  he  docs 
not  suppress  any  fact  to  which  they 
can  lay  claim.  But  in  philosophising, 
that  is,  in  constructing  a  science  of 
himself,  man  cannot  suppress  this  fact 
without  obliterating  one  of  bis  own 
phenomena;  because  man's  contem- 
plation of  his  own  phenomena  is  it- 
self a  new  and  separate  phenomenon 
added  to  the  given  phenomena  which 
he  is  contemplating. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  most  radical 
distinction  laid  down  between  physics 
and  philosophy.  In  ourselves,  as  well 
as  in  nature*  a  certain  given  series  of 
phenomena  is  presented  to  our  obser- 
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▼atiooy  but   in  stadying  the  obJeotB  man ;  but  the  representation  of  an  au- 

of  nature^  we  add  no  new  phenome-  tomaton,  that  is  what  it  cannot  help 

non  to  the  phenomena  already  there;  beingf — a  phantom  dreaming  what  it 

whereas,  on  the  contrary*  in  studying  cannot  but  dream — an  engine  perform- 

ourselves  we  do  add  a  new  phenome-  ing  what  it  must  perform — an  incar- 

non  to  the  other  phenomena  of  our  nate  reverie— a  weathercock,  shifting 

being,-^we  add,  to  wit,  the  fact  that  helplessly  in  the  winds  of  sensibility 

we  are  thus  studying  ourselves.     Be  — a   wretched    association -machine, 

this  new  phenomenon  important  or  through  which  ideas  pass  linked  to* 

unimportant,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  evident  gether  by  laws  over  which  the  ma« 

that  in  it  is  violated  the  analogy  be^*  chine  itself  has  no  control— any  things 

tween  physics  and  philosophy — be*  in  short,  Except  that  free  and  self-sus« 

tween  the  study  of  man  and  the  study  tained  centre  of  underived,  and  there^ 

of  nature.   For  what  can  be  a  greater  fore  respooaible  aetivity,  which  we  call 

or  more  vital  distinction  between  two  Man* 

sciences  or  disciplines  than  this ;  that  If  such,  therefore^  be  the  false  re- 
while  the  one  contribute  nothing  to  presentation  of  man  which  philosophy 
4he  making  of  its  own  facts,  but  finds  mvariably  and  inevitably  pictures 
them  all  (to  Use  a  very  familar  eollo-  forth»  whenever  she  makes  common 
•quism)  cut  and  dried  beneath  its  cause  with  the  natural  sciences^ 
hand-^the  other  created,  in  part  at  we  have  plainly  no  other  course  left 
least,  its  own  facts — supplies  to  a  cer-  than  to  turn  philosophy  aside  from 
tain  extent,  and  by  its  own  free  eflforts,  following  their  analogy,  and  to  guide 
as  tre  shall  see,  the  Very  materials  out  her  footsteps  upon  a  new  line  and  dif  « 
t)f  which  it  is  constructed.  fefent  method  of  enquiry.  Let  us 
But  the  parallel  between  physiei  then,  turn  away  the  attention  of  phi* 
and  philosophy,  although  radically  losophy  from  the  facts  which  she  does 
▼iokted  by  this  new  fact,  is  not  to-  not  contribute  to  her  object  (viz.  the 
tally  subverted ;  and  out  popular  phi-  ready-made  phenomena  of  man) ;  and 
losophy  has  preferred  to  follow  out  let  us  direct  it  upon  the  new  fact  which 
the  track  where  the  parallel  partially  she  does  contribute  thereto — and  let  us 
holds  good.  It  is  obvious  that  two  see  whether  greater  truth  and  a  more 
courses  of  procedure  are  open  to  her  practical  satisfaetion  will  not  now  at^ 
choice.  Either  following  the  analogy  tend  her  investigations, 
of  the  natural  sciences,  which  of  them-  The  great  and  only  fact  which  phi- 
ielves  add  no  new  fact  to  their  ob-  losophy^  of  herself,  adds  to  the  other 
jects,  she  may  attend  exclusively  to  phenomena  of  man,  and  which  no- 
the  phenomena  which  she  finds  in  thing  but  philosophy  eau  add»  is,  as 
man,  but  which  she  has  no  hand  in  we  have  said,  the  ract  that  man  does 
contributing — or  else,  breaking  loose  philosophize.  The  fact  that  man  phi- 
ftom  that  analogy,  she  may  direct  fosophizes,  is  (so  often  as  it  takes 
her  attention  to  the  Uovel  and  unparaU  place)  as  much  a  human  phenomenon 
leled  phenomenon  which  she,  of  hef-  as  the  phenomenon,  for  instance,  of 
self,  has  added  to  her  object,  and  which  passion  is,  and  therefore  cannot  legi- 
we  have  already  described.  Of  these  timately  be  overlooked  by  an  impar^ 
t wo  courses. philosophy  has  chosen  to  tial  and  true  philosophy.  At  the 
adopt  the  former :  dnd  what  has  been  same  time,  it  is  plain  that  philosophy 
the  result  ?  Surely  all  the  ready-made  creates  and  brings  along  with  her  this 
phenomena  of  man  have  been,  by  this  this  fact  of  man ;  in  other  words,  does 
time,  sufficiently  explored.  Philoso-  not  find  it  in  him  ready-made  to  her 
phers,  undisturbed,  have  pondered  hand:_^because,if  matt  did  not  philo- 
over  his  passions,  —  unmoved  they  sophize,  the  fact  that  he  philosophizes 
have  watched  and  weighed  his  emo-  would,  it  is  evident,  have  no  manner 
tions.  His  affections,  his  rationid  of  existence  whatsoever.  What»  then, 
states,  his  sensations,  and  all  the  does  this  fact  which  philosophy  her- 
other  ingredients  and  modifications  self  contributes  to  philosophy  and  to 
of  his  natural  frame-work  have  been  man,  contain,  embody,  and  set  fbrth, 
rigidly  scrutiolsed  and  classified  by  And  what  are  the  consequences  fesult- 
them ;  and,  after  all,  what  have  they  ing  from  it  ? 

made  of  it— what  sort  of  a  picture  The  act  of  philosophising  is  the  act 

have  their  researches  pres^tttM  to  ottr  Of  systematically  contemplating  our 

Obft^rt atiou  ?  Not  the  pi^tuM  of  a  own  natural  6t  giten   phefiotBefiA. 
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Bat  the  aet  of  contemplating  our  otm  tare^  which  are  at  all  ditici  Bdeking  to 

phenomena   umystematicaJihfi    ia   no  enslaye  na.    The  causality  of  nature, 

other  than  onr  old  fiiend»  the  aet  of  hoth  without  us»  and  especially  within 

eonadonsneu :  therefore  the  onl  v  dia-  ns,  strikes  deep  rootsi  and  works  with 

tinction  between  philosophy  and  con-  a  deep  intent.  The  whole  scheme  and 

sdonsness  is^  that  the  former  is  with  intention  of  nature^  as  eyolved  in  the 

qrstem,  and  the   latter   without   it  causal  nexus  of  creation,  tend  to  pre* 

Thus,  in  attending  to  the  fact  which  tent  one  and  all  of  us  fh>m  becoming 

philosophy  brings  along  with  her,  we  conscions,  or,  in  other  words,  from 

find  that  consciousness  and  philoso-  reaMng  our  own  personality.    First 

phy  become  identified, — that  philoso-  come  our  sensations,  and  these  mono- 

phy  Is  a  systematic  or  studied  eon-  polise  the  infant  man ;  that  is  to  say, 

aeiousness,  and  that  consciousness  is  they  so  fill  him  that  there  is  no  room 

an  unsystematic  or  unstudied  philo-  left  for  his  personality  to  stand  Iwside 

sophy.     But  what  do  we  here  mean  them ;  and  if  it  does  attempt  to  rise, 

by  the  words  iystenuUic  and  unsysUm-»  they  tend  to  oyerbear  it,  and  certdnly 

atie  t    These  words  signify  only  a  for  a  time  they  succeed.    Next  come 

greater  and  a  less  degree  of  deamess,  the  passions,  a  train  of  eyen  more 

expansion,  strength,  and  exaltation,  oyerwhelmlng  sway,  and  of  still  more 

PUlosophy   possesses   these   in   the  flattering  aspect  i  and  now  there  is 

higher  degree,  our  ordinary  conscions-  eyen  less  chance  than  before  of  our  ever 

ness  in  the  lower  degree.    Thus  phi-  becoming  personal  beings.  The  causal, 

losophy  is  but  a  clear,  an  expanded,  a  or  enslaving  powers  of  nature,  are  mul- 

strong,  and  an  exalted  consciousness  |  tiplying  upon  us.  These  passions,  like 

while,  on  the  other  hand,  conscions-  our  sensations,  monopolise  the  man, 

ness  is  an  obscurer,  a  narrower,  a  and   cannot  endure  that  any  thing 

weaker,  and  a  less  exalted  philosophy*  should  infringe  their  dominion.     So 

Consciousness  is  philosophy  nascent ;  far  from  helping  to  realise  our  per* 

philosophy  is  consciousness   in   fhll  sonality,  they  do  eyery  thing  in  their 

bloom  and  blow.     The  difi^rence  be-  power  to  keep  it  aloof  or  in  abeyance, 

tween  them  is  only  one  of  degree,  and  and  to  lull  man  itito  obliyion — of  him" 

not  one  of  kind  I  and  thus  all  conscious  €eif.    So  far  from  coming  into  life, 

men  are  to  a  certain  extent  philoso-  our  personality  tends  to  disappear, 

phers,  although  they  may  not  know  it4  and,  like  water  torn  and  beatep  into 

But  what  comes  of  this  ?    Whither  inyisible  mist  by  the  force  of  a  whirl* 

do  these  obseryations  tend  ?  With  what  windi  it  often  entirely  vanishes  beneath 

purport  do  we  point  out,  thus  par-  the  tread  of  the  passions.  Then  comes 

ticularly,  the  identity  in  kind   be*  reason  i  and  perhaps  you  imagine  that 

tween  philosophy  and  the  act  of  con-  reason  elevates  us  to  the  rank  of  per- 

seiousness  ?     Reader  I    if  thou  hast  sonal  beings.    But  looking  at  reason 

eyes  to  see,  thou  canst  not  fail  to  pef-»  in  itself, — that  is,  considering  it  as  a 

eeive  (and  we  pray  thee  mark  it  well)  straight,  and  not  as  a  reflex  act,* 

that  it  is  precisely  in  this  identity  of  what  has  reason  done,  or  what  can 

philosophy  and  consciousness  that  the  reason  do  for  man  (we  speak  of  kind, 

merely  t/ieoreiieal  character  of  phi-  and  not  of  degree,  for  man  may  have 

losophy  disappears,  while,  at  this  very  a  higher  degree  of  it  than  animals), 

point,  ner  ever-living  character,  as  a  which  she  has  not  also  done  foi;  beavers 

practical  disdplinaruin  of  life,  bursts  and  for  bees,  creatures  which,  though 

Ibrtii  into  the  strongest  light.    For  rational,  are  yet  not  personal  beings  ? 

eonsciousnessisnodfeam — ^no  theory}  Without  some  other  power  to  act  as 

it  is  no  lesson  taught  in  the  schools,  supervisor  ofreasou)  this  faculty  would 

and  eonflned  within  tiieir  walls ;  it  is  have  worked  in  man  just  as  it  works 

not  a  system  remote  from  the  pracd«  in  aidmals,-— that  is  to  say,  it  would 

eal  pursuits  and  interests  of  humanity ;  have  operated  within  him  merely  as  a 

but  it  has  its  proper  place  of  abode  power  of  adapting  means  to  ends, 

upon  the  working  theatre  of  living  without  lending  him  any  assistance 

men.     It  is  a  retd,  and  often  a  bitter  towards  the  realisation  of  his  own  per^ 

Btroggle  on  the  part  of  each  of  us  sonalih^.  Indeed,  being,  like  our  other 

agahist  the  fatalistic  forces  of  our  na*  natural  modifications,  a  state  of  mo* 
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nopoly  of  the  man^  it  vouldy  like  them,  and  in  its  results ;  and  this  is  what  we 

have  tended  to  keep  down  the  estab^  are  here  particularly  desirous  of  having 

Ushment  of  his  personal  being.  noted.     For  what  act  can  be  more 

Such  are  the  chief  powers  that  enter  vitally  practical  than  the  act  by  which 

into  league  to  enslave  us,  and  to  bind  we  realise  our  existence  as  free  per-t 

us  down  under  the  causal  nexus,  the  sonal  beings  ?  and  what  act  can  bo 

moment  we  are  bom.     By  imposing  attended  by  a  more  practical  result 

their  agency  upon  us,  they  prevent  ua  than  the  act  by  whicn  we  look  our 

from  exercising  our  own.     By  filling  passions  in  the  face,  and,  in  the  very 

us  with  them,  they  prevent  us  from  be-  act  of  looking  at  them,  look  them 

coming  ourselves.     They  do  all  they  down  f 

can  to  withhold  each  of  us  from  be-        Now,  if  consciousness  be  an  act  of 

coming  **  I/'     They  throw  evenr  ob-  such  mighty  and  practical  efficiency 

staclo  they  can  in  the  way  of  our  in  real  life,  what  must  not  the  practi- 

becoming    conscious    beings  ;    they  cal  might  and  authority  of  philosophy 

strive,  by  every  possible  contrivance,  be  ?    Philosophy  is  consciousness  su* 

to  keep  down  our  personality.     They  biimed.     If,  therefore,  the  lower  and 

would  fain  have  each  of  us  to  take  all  obscurer  form  of  this  act  can  work  such 

our  activity  from  them,  instead  of  be-  real  wonders  and  such  great  results, 

coming,  each  man  for  himself,  a  new  what  may  we  not  expect  from  it  in  its 

centre  of  free  and  independent  action,  highest  and  clearest  potence  ?    If  our 

But,  strong  as  these  powers  are,  and  unsystematic  and  undisciplined  con* 
actively  as  they  exert  themselves  to  sciousness  be  thus  practical  in  its  re- 
fulfil  their  tendencies  with  respect  to  suits  (and  practical  to  a  most  momen* 
inan,  they  do  not  succeed  for  ever  in  tous  extent  it  is),  how  much  more 
rendering  human  personality  a  non-  vitally  and  eflfectively  practical  must 
existent  thing.  After  a  time  man  not  our  systematic  and  tutored  con- 
proves  too  strong  for  them ;  he  rises  sciouness,  namely  philosophy,  be  ?-« 
up  against  them,  and  shakes  their  Consciousness  when  enlightened  and 
shackles  from  his  hands  and  feet.  He  expanded  is  identical  with  philosophy* 
puts  forth  (obscurely  and  unsytemati-  And  what  is  consciousness  enlightened 
caliy,  no  doubt),  but  still  he  puts  and  expanded?  It  is,  as  we  hjive 
forth  a  particular  kind  of  act,  which  already  seen,  an  act  of  practical  anta- 
thwarts  and  sets  at  nought  the  whole  gonism  put  forth  against  the  modifica- 
causal  domination  of  nature.  Out  of  tions  of  the  whole  natural  man :  and 
the  working  of  this  act  is  evolved  man  what  then  is  philosophy  but  an  act  of 
in  his  character  of  a  free,  personal,  and  practical  antagonism  put  forth  against 
moral  being.  This  act  is  itself  man  ;  the  modifications  of  the  whole  natural 
it  is  man  acting,  and  man  in  act  pre-  man  ?  But  further,  what  is  this  act  of 
cedes,  as  we  have  seen,  man  in  being,-^  antagonism,  when  it,  too,  is  enlight- 
that  is,  in  true  and  proper  being.  Na-  ened  and  explained  ?  What  is  it  but 
ture  and  her  powers  have  now  no  con-  an  act  of  freedom — an  act  of  resistance, 
straining  hold  over  him;  he  stands  by  which  we  free  ouselves  from  the 
out  of  her  jurisdiction.  In  this  act  he  causal  bondage  of  nature — from  all  the 
has  taken  himself  out  of  her  hands  natural  laws  and  conditions  under 
into  his  own  ;  he  has  made  himself  which  we  were  born :  and  what  then 
his  own  master.  In  this  act  he  has  is  philosophy  but  an  act  of  the  highest, 
displaced  his  sensations,  and  his  sen-  the  most  essential,  and  the  most  prac- 
sations  no  longer  monopolise  him ;  tical  freedom  ?  But  further,  what  is 
they  have  no  longer  the  complete  this  act  of  freedom  when  it  also  is 
mastery  over  him.  In  this  act  he  has  cleared  up  and  explsuned  ?  It  turns 
thrust  his  passions  from  their  place,  out  to  be  Human  Will — for  the  refusal 
and  his  passions  have  lost  their  su-  to  submit  to  the  modifications  of  the 
preme  ascendency.  And  now  what  whole  natural  man  must  be  grounded 
is  this  particular  kind  of  act  ?  What  on  a  law  opposed  to  the  law  under 
is  it  but  the  act  of  consciousness — the  which  these  modifications  develope 
act  of  becoming  ''I'* — the  act  of  themselves— namely,  the  causal  Uw— 
placing  ourselves  in  the  room  which  and  this  opposing  law  is  the  law  called 
sensation  and  passion  have  been  made  human  will :  and  what  then  is  philo- 
to  vacate  ?  This  act  may  be  obscure  sophy  but  pure  and  indomitable  will  ? 
in  the  extreme,  but  still  it  is  an  act  of  or,  in  other  words,  the  most  practical 
the  most  practical  kind,  both  in  itself  of  all  conceivable  acts,  inasmuch  as 
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will  is  the  absolute  source  and  foun- 
tainbead  of  all  real  activity.  And, 
finally,  let  us  ask  again — what  b  this 
act  of  antagonism  against  the  natural 
states  of  humanity^ — what  is  this  act 
in  which  we  sacrifice  our  sensationsj 
passions,  and  desires,  that  is  our  false 
selves,  upon  the  shrine  of  our  true  selves 
— ^what  is  this  act  in  which  Freedom 
and  Will  are  embodied  to  defeat  all 
the  enslaving  powers  of  darkness  that 
are  incessantly  beleaguering  us — ^what 
is  it  but  morality  of  the  highest,  noblest, 
and  most  active  kind  ?  and,  therefore, 
what  is  human  philosophy,  ultimately, 
but  another  name  for  human  virtue  of 
the  most  practical  and  exalted  cha- 
racter ? 

Such  are  the  steps  by  which  we  vin- 
dicate the  title  of  philosophy  to  the 
rank  of  a  real  and  practical  discipline 
of  humanity.  To  sum  up : — we  com- 
menced by  noticing,  what  cannot  fail 
to  present  itself  to  the  observation  of 
every  one,  the  inert  and  unreal  cha- 
racter of  our  modem  philosophy — 
metaphysical  philosophy  as  it  is  called 
— and  we  suspected,  indeed  we  felt  as* 
sured,  that  this  character  arose  from 
our  adopting,  in  philosophy,  the  method 
of  the  physical  sciences.  We,  there* 
fore,  tore  philosophy  away  from  the 
analogy  of  physics,  and  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  their  procedure  we  made  her 
contemplate  a  fact  which  she  herself 
created,  and  contributed  to  her  object, 
a  fact  which  she  did  not  find  there — 
the  fact  namely,  that  an  act  of  philo- 
sophising was  taking  place.  But  the 
consideration  of  this  factor  actbrought 
us  to  perceive  the  identity  between 
consciousness  and  philosophy,  and  then 
the  perception  of  this  identity  led  us  at 
once  to  note  the  truly  practical  cha- 
racter of  philosophy.  For  conscious- 
ness is  an  act  of  the  most  vitally  real 
and  practical  character  (we  have  yet 
to  see  more  fullv  how  it  makes  us 
moral  beings).  It  is  ««t'  l^o^nf  the 
great  practical  act  of  humanity — the 
act  by  which  man  becomes  man  in  the 
first  instance,  and  by  the  incessant 
performance  of  which  he  preserves  his 
moral  status,  and  prevents  himself  from 
falling  back  into  the  causal  bondage 
of  nature,  which  is  at  all  times  too 
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ready  to  reclaim  him  ;  and,  therefore, 
philosophy,  which  is  but  a  higher 
phase  of  consciousness,  is  seen  to  be 
an  act  of  a  still  higher  practical  cha- 
racter. Now,  the  whole  of  this  vin- 
dication of  the  practical  character  of 
philosophy  is  evidently  based  upon  her 
abandonment  of  the  physical  method, 
upon  her  turning  away  from  the  given 
facts  of  man  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
fact  which  is  not  given  in  his  natural 
being,  but  which  philosophy  herself 
contributes  to  her  own  construction 
and  to  man,  namely,  the  act  itself  of 
philosophising,  or,  in  simple  language, 
the  act  of  consciousness.  This  fact 
cannot  possibly  be  given :  for  we  have 
seen  that  all  the  given  facts  of  man's 
being  necessarily  tend  to  suppress  it ; 
and  therefore  (as  we  have  also  seen) 
it  is,  and  must  be  a  free  and  unde^* 
rived,  and  not  in  any  conceivable 
sense,  a  ready-made  fact  of  humanity. 
Thus,  then,  we  see  that  philosophy, 
when  shegetshef  due— when  she  deals 
fairly  by  man,  and  when  man  deals 
fairly  by  her — in  short,  when  she  is 
rightly  represented  and  understood, 
loses  her  merely  theoretical  complexion 
and  becomes  identified  with  all  the  best 
practical  interests  of  our  Jiving  selves. 
She  no  longer  stands  aloof  from  hu- 
manity, but,  descending  into  this 
world*s  arena,  she  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  ongoings  of  busy  life.  Her  dead 
symbols  burst  forth  into  living  realities 
— the  dry  rustling  twigs  of  science  be- 
come clothed  with  all  the  verdure  of 
the  spring.  Her  inert  tutorage  is 
transformed  into  an  actual  life.  Her 
dead  lessons  grow  into  man*s  active 
wi§dom  and  practical  virtue.  Her 
sleeping  waters  become  the  bursting 
fountain-head  from  whence  flows  all 
the  activity  which  sets  in  motion  the 
currents  of  human  practice  and  of 
human  progression.  Truly,  yt^ifft 
^ieturtf  was  the  sublimest,  the  most 
comprehensive,  and  the  most  practical 
oracle  of  ancient  wisdom.  Know  thy^ 
self  and,  in  knowing  thyself,  thou 
shalt  see  that  this  self  is  not  thy  true 
self;  but,  in  the  very  act  of  knowing 
this,  thou  shalt  at  once  displace  this 
false  self,  and  establish  thy  true  self  in 
its  room* 


Chapter  1L 
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Philosophy,  then,  has  a  practical  as  real  and  efifective  discipline  of  hum  a* 
well  as  a  theoretical  side ;  besides  being  nity.  It  is  the  point  of  conciliation  in 
It  system  of  speculative  truth,  it  is  a     wmch  life, knowledge,  and  virtu&meet. 
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Initf  faot  and  duty/  or«  that  which  wlachaauilva  from  within  s  and  hero 

iSf  and  that  which  ought  to  be,  are  it  will  be  found,  that  just  as  all  per* 

blended  into  one  identity.    But  the  oeption  originates  in  the  antagonism 

practical  character  of  philosophy,^-,  between  eonsoionsness  and  our  sensa* 

the  aotlYe  part  which  it  plays  through-  tionSf  so  all  morality  originates  in  tiu 

out  human  concerns  has  vet  to  be  more  antagonism   between   consciousness, 

fully  and  disdnotly  elucidated.  and  the  passions,  desires,  or  indina- 

The  great  principle  which  we  have  tions  of  tne  natural  man. 
all  along  been  labouring  to  bring  out  We  shall  see  that,  preoiMly  as  we 
.^namely,  that  human  consciousness  become  percipient  bemgs,  in  eonse- 
is,  in  every  instance,  an  act  of  anta-  quenoe  of  the  strife  between  oonsci* 
gonism  against  some  one  or  other  of  ousness  and  sensation,  so  do  we  be- 
the  given  modifications  of  our  natural  come  moral  beings  in  consequence  of 
existence— ^ds  its  strongest  confir-  the  same  act  of  consciousness  ezer- 
matlon  when  we  turn  to  &e  contem-  oi^  against  our  passions,  and  the 
plation  of  the  moral  character  of  man.  other  imperious  wishes  or  tendencies 
We  have  hitherto  been  considering  con-  of  onr  nature.  There  is  no  difierence 
sciousness  chiefly  in  its  relation  to  those  in  the  mode  of  antagonism,  as  it  ope* 
modifications  of  our  nature  which  are  rates  in  these  two  cases  |  only,  in  the 
impressed  upon  us.^jii  withouL  We  one  case,  it  is  direoted  agiunst  what 
here  found,  that  consciousness,  when  we  may  call  our  external,  and,  in  the 
deeply  scrutinised,  is  an  act  of  opposi-  other,  against  what  we  may  call  our 
tion  put  forth  against  our  sensations ;  internal,  modifications.  In  virtue  of 
that  our  sensations  are  invaded  and  the  displacement  or  sacrifice  of  our 
impaired  by  an  act  of  resbtanee  which  sensations  by  consciousness,  each  of 
breaks  up  their  monopolising  domin«  us  becomes  *'  I*' — the  ego  is  to  a  cer- 
ion,  and  in  the  room  of  the  sensation  tain  extent  evolved— and  even  here, 
thus  partially  displaced,  realises  man^s  something  of  a  nascent  morality  is  dis- 
personality — a  new  centre  of  activity  played — ^for  every  counteraction  of  the 
known  to  each  individual  by  the  name  causality  of  nature  is  more  or  less  the 
'*  I,'*  a  word  .which,  when  rightly  con-  developement  of  a  free  and  moral  force, 
strued,  stands  as  the  exponent  of  our  In  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  pas- 
violation  of  the  causal  nexus  of  nature,  sions  by  the  same  act,  morality  is  more 
and  of  our  consequent  emancipation  ftilly  unfolded — ^this  **  I,*'  that  is,  our 
therefrom.  The  complex  antithetical  personality,  is  more  dearlv  and  power- 
phenomenon  in  which  this  opposition  fully  realised,  is  advanced  to  a  nigher 
manifests  itself,  we  found  to  be  the  fact  potence, — is  exhibited  in  a  brighter 
of  peroepUon.  We  have  now  to  con-  phase  and  more  expanded  condition, 
aider  consciousness  in  its  relation  to  Thus  we  shall  follow  out  a  clue 
those   modifications   of  our  nature  which   has   been   too  often,  if  not 


*  Sir  Jamei  Mackintosh,  and  others,  have  attempted  to  establlflh  a  distinotioQ  belweea 
"  mental'*  and  "  moral "  ■oianee,  founded  on  an  alleged  difference  between  (act  and 
dnty.  They  state,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  former  science  to  teach  us  what  it  (quid 
est),  and  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  latter  to  teach  us  what  ought  to  he  (quid  oportet). 
But  this  discrimination  Tanishei  into  nought  upon  the  slightest  reflection ;  it  either 
incessantly  confounds  and  obliterates  itself,  or  else  it  renders  moral  science  an  unreal 
and  nugatory  pursuit.  For,  let  us  ask,  does  the  quid  aporiet  ever  become  the  quid 
ft  9  does  what  ought  to  he  ever  pass  into  what  u— or,  in  other  words,  is  duty  ever 
realised  as  fact  ?  If  it  is,  then  the  distinction  is  at  an  end,  The  oportet  has  taken 
upon  itself  the  character  of  the  est.  Dnty,  in  becoming  practical,  has  become  a  fact. 
It  no  longer  merely  points  out  something  which  ought  to  be,  it  also  embodies  something 
which  if.  And  thus  it  is  transformed  into  the  very  other  member  of  the  discrimina- 
tion from  which  it  was  originally  contradistinguished ;  and  thus  the  distinction  is  ren- 
dered uUerly  void ;  while  **  mental  *'  and  **  moral  *'  science— if  we  must  affix  these 
epitheU  to  philosophy — lapse  into  one.  On  the  other  hand,  does  the  quid  oportet 
never,  in  any  degree,  become  the  qtad  est — does  duty  never  pass  into  fact  ?  Then  is 
the  science  of  morals  a  visionary,  a  baseless,  and  an  aimless  science a  mere  queru- 
lous hankering  after  what  can  never  be.  In  this  case,  there  is  plainly  no  real  or  sub- 
stantial science,  except  the  science  othda — the  wuence  which  teaches  us  the  quid  est. 

To  talk  now  of  a  science  ol  the  quid  oportet,  would  be  to  make  use  of  onmeaniog' 
words* 
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always,  lost  hold  of  in  the  labyrinths 
of  philosophy — a  clue,  the  loss  of 
which  has  made  enquirers .  represent 
piaa  as  if  he  lived  in  distinct*  see* 
tions,  and  were  an  inorganio  aggluti- 
nation of  several  natures, — the  perci- 
pientt  the  inteliectualj  and  the  moral 
.—with  separate  principles  regulating 
each.  This  due  consists  in  our  trap 
cing  the  principle  of  our  moral  agency 
back  into  the  very  principle  in  virtue 
of  which  we  become  percipient  beings 
—and  in  showing  that  in  both  cases 
U  Is  the  same  act  which  is  exerted— 
an  act,  namely,,  of  freedom  or  anta- 
gonism agaiqst  the  caused  or  deri* 
▼ative  modifications  of  our  nature. 
Thus,  to  use  the  language  of  a  foreign 
writer,  we  shall  at  least  make  the  at^ 
tempt  to  cut  our  scientific  system  out 
&f  one  pieee,  and  to  marshu  the  frit* 
tered  divisions  of  philosophy  into  that 
organic  wholeness  which  belongs  to 
the  great  original  of  which  they  pro« 
fess,  and  of  which  they  ought  to  be 
the  faithful  copy — we  mean  man  him* 
self.  In  particular,  we  trust  that  the 
discovery  (if  such  it  may  be  called) 
of  the  principle  we  have  just  mention* 
ed,  may  lead  the  reflective  reader  to 
perceive  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  psychology  and  moral  philo- 
sophy (we  should  rather  say  their 
essential  sameness),  together  with  the 
futility  of  all  those  mistaken  attempts 
which  have  have  been  often  made  to 
break  down  their  organic  unity  into 
the  two  distinct  departments  of  "  in- 
tellectual" and  *'  moral"  science. 

Another  consideration  connected 
with  this  principle  is,  that,  instead  of 
being  led  by  it  to  do  what  many  phi- 
losophers, in  order  to  preserve  their 
eonsistency,  have  done — instead  of 
being  led  by  it  to  observe  in  morality 
nothing  but  the  features  of  a  higher 
self-love,  and  a  more  refined  sensuali- 
ty, together  with  the  absence  of  free- 
will :  we  are,  on  the  contrary,  led  by 
it  to  note,  even  in  the  simplest  act  of 
perception,  an  incipient  self-sacrifice, 
the  presence  of  a  dawning  will  strug- 
gling to  break  forth,  and  tbe  aspect  of 
an  infant  morality  beginning  to  de- 
velope  itself.  This  consideration  we 
ean  only  indicate  thus  briefly ;  for 
we  must  now  hurry  on  to  our  point. 


We  are  aware  of  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  invest  our  emo- 
tions with  tbe  stamp  and  attribute  of 
morality ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  tes* 
timony  of  our  own  experience,  we 
have  the  highest  authoritv  for  holding 
that  none  of  the  natural  feelings  or 
modifications  of  the  human  heart  par- 
take in  any  degree  of  a  moral  charac- 
ter. We  are  told  by  revelation,  and 
the  eye  of  reason  recognises  the  truth 
of  the  averment,  that  love  itself,'  that 
is,  natural  love — a  feeling  which  cer- 
tainly must  bear  the  impress  of  mo- 
rality if  any  of  our  emotions  do  so  ;-^ 
we  are  told  by  revelation,  in  erophatie 
terms,  that  such  love  ha?  no  moral 
value  or  signifioanee  whatsoever.  **  If 
ye  love  them,"  says  our  Sariour, 
*f  which  love  you,  what  reward  have 
ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the 
same  ?'*  To  love  those  who  love  us, 
is  natural  love:  and  can  any  words 
quash  and  confound  the  claim  of  such 
love  to  rank  as  a  moral  excellence  or 
as  a  moral  developement  more  effec- 
tually than  these? 

"  But,"  continues  the  same  Divine 
Teacher,  **  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your 
enemies ;"  obviously  meaning,  that  in 
this  kind  of  love,  as  contradistinguish* 
ed  from  the  other,  a  new  and  higher 
dementis  to  be  found-«-the  dement  of 
morality — and  that  this  kind  of  love 
is  a  state  worthy  of  approbation  and 
reward :  which  the  other  is  not.  Here 
then  we  find  a  discrimination  laid 
down  between  two  kinds  of  love :— • 
love  of  friends,  and  love  of  enemies  s 
and  the  hinge  upon  which  this  discri- 
mination turns  is,  that  the  character  of 
mordity  is  denied  to  the  former  of 
these,  while  it  is  acceded  to  the  latter. 
But  now  comes  the  question :  why  is 
the  one  of  these  kinds  of  love  sdd  to 
be  a  mord  state  or  act,  and  why  is 
the  other  not  admitted  to  be  so  ?  To 
answer  thb  question  we  must  look 
into  the  respective  characters  and  in- 
gredients of  these  two  kinds  of  love. 

Naturd  love,  that  is,  our  love  of 
our  friends,  is  a  mere  affdr  of  tempe- 
rament, and  in  entertaining  it,  we  itre 
just  as  passive  as  our  bodies  are  when 
exposed  to  the  warmth  of  a  cheerful 
fire.  It  lies  completely  under  the 
causdlaw ;  and  precisely  as  any  other 


•  "  Yo«  maymiderttand,"  layi  8.  t.  Coleridge,  "by  Inseci,  life  in  tecHom**  By 
this  he  meaei  that  each  insect  has  several  centres  of  ritality,  and  not  merely  one ;  or 
that  it  has  no  organic  ludty,  or  at  least  no  such  decided  organic  tuuty  as  that  which 
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natural  effect  is  produced  by  its  cause^ 
it  is  generated  and  entailed  upon  us 
by  the  love  which  our  friends  bear  to- 
wards us.  It  comes  upon  us  unsought. 
It  costs  us  nothing.  No  thanks  to  us 
for  entertaining  it.  It  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  passion ;  that  is 
to  say,  nothing  of  an  active  character 
mingles  with  the  modification  into 
which  we  have  been  moulded.  And 
hence,  in  harbouring  such  love,  we 
make  no  approach  towards  rising  into 
the  dignity  of  free  and  moral  beings. 

But  the  character  and  groundwork 
of  the  other  species  of  love — of  our 
love,  namely,  of  our  enemies,  is  widely 
different  from  this.  Let  us  ask  what 
is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  precept ; 
'^  Love  your  enemies  ?  '*  Does  it 
mean,  love  them  with  a  natural  love 
—love  them  as  you  love  your  friends  ? 
Does  it  mean,  make  your  love  spring 
up  towards  those  that  hate  you,  just 
in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same 
natural,  process  as  it  springs  up  to« 
wards  those  that  love  you  ?  If  it 
means  this,  then,  we  are  bold  enough 
to  say,  that  it  plainly  and  palpably 
inculcates  an  impracticability  ;  for  we 
are  sure  that  no  man  can  love  his  ene- 
mies with  the  same  direct  natural 
love  as  he  loves  his  friends  withal;  if 
he  ever  does  love  them,  it  can  only  be 
after  he  has  passed  himself  through 
some  intermediate  act  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  natural  emotion  of 
love.  Besides,  in  reducing  this  kind 
of  love  to  the  level  of  a  natural  feel- 
ing, it  would  be  left  as  completely 
stripped  of  its  character  of  morality 
as  the  other  species  is*  But  Christi- 
anity does  not  degrade  this  kind  of 
love  to  the  level  of  a  passion,  neither 
does  it  in  this,  or  in  any  other  case, 
inculcate  an  impracticable  act  or  con- 
dition of  humanity*  What,  then,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  precept — Love  your 
enemies  ?  What  sort  of  practice  or 
discipline  does  this  text,  in  the -first 
instance,  at  least,  enforce  ?  What  but 
this  ?  act  against  your  natural  hatred 
of  them — resist  the  anger  you  natu- 
rally entertain  towards  them — quell 
and  subjugate  the  boiling  indignation 
of  your  heart.  Whatever  subsequent 
progress  a  man  may  make,  under  the 
assistance  of  divine  grace,  towards 
entertaining  a  positive  love  of  his  ene- 
mies, this  negative  step  must  unques- 
tionably take  the  precedence :  and 
most  assuredly  such  assistance  will  not 
be  vouchsafed  to  him,  unless  he  first 
of  all  take  the  initiative  by  putting 


forth  this  act  of  resistance  against 
that  derivative  modification  of  his 
heart,  which,  in  the  shape  of  hatred, 
springs  up  within  him  under  the  breath 
of  injury  and  injustice,  just  as  natu<b 
rally  as  noxious  reptiles  are  generated 
amid  the  foul  air  of  a  charnel-house» 

The  groundwork,  then,  of  our  love 
of  our  enemies,  the  feature  which 
principally  characterises  it,  and  the 
condition  which  renders  it  practicab]e> 
is  an  act  of  resistance  exerted  against 
our  natural  hatred  of  them ;  and  this 
it  is  which  gives  to  that  kind  of  love 
its  moral  complexion.  Thus,  we  see 
that  this  kind  of  love,  so  far  from 
arising  out  of  the  cherishing  or  enter- 
taining of  a  natural  passion,  does,  on 
the  contrary,  owe  its  being  to  the  sa- 
crifice of  one  of  the  strongest  passive 
modifications  of  our  nature :  and  we 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  without 
this  sacrificial  act,  the  love  of  our  ene- 
mies is  neither  practicable  nor  con- 
ceivable: and  if  this  act  does  not 
embody  the  whole  of  such  love,  it  at 
any  rate  forms  a  very  important  ele- 
ment in  its  composition.  In  virtue  of 
the  tone  and  active  character  given  to 
it  by  this  element,  the  love  of  our 
enemies  may  be  called  moral  love,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  love  of  our 
friends,  which,  on  account  of  its 
purely  passive  character,  we  have 
called  natural  love. 

And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  this 
act  is  one  of  inconsiderable  moment* 
It  is,  indeed,  a  mighty  act,  in  the  put- 
ting forth  of  which  man  is  in  nowise 
passive.  In  this  act,  he  directly 
thwarts,  mortifies,  and  sacrifices,  one 
of  the  strongest  susceptibilities  of  his 
nature.  He  transacts  it  in  the  free- 
dom of  an  original  activity,  and,  most 
assuredly,  nature  lends  him  no  help- 
ing liand  towards  its  performance.  On 
the  contrary,  she  endeavours  to  o]>« 
struct  it  by  every  means  in  her  power* 
The  voice  of  human  nature  cries — 
*'  By  all  means,  trample  your  enemies 
beneath  your  feet,"  "  No,"  says  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  **  rather  tread  down 
into  the  dust  that  hatred  which  impels 
you  to  crush  them." 

But  now  comes  another  question: 
What  is  it  that,  in  this  instance,  gives 
a  supreme  and  irreversible  sanction 
to  the  voice  of  the  Gospel,  rendering 
this  resistance  of  our  natural  hatred  of 
our  enemies  right,  and  our  non-resist- 
ance of  that  hatred  wrong  f 

We  have  but  to  admit  that  free* 
dom;  Of;  in  other  words,  emancipatiou 
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from  the  thraldom  of  a  foreign  cansali* 
ty-*a  causality  which^  ever  since  the 
Fall  of  Man«  must  be  admitted  to  un- 
fold itself  in  each  individuars  casc« 
in  a  dark  tissue  of  unqualified  evil-^ 
we  have  but  to  admit  that  the  work- 
ing out  of  this  freedom,  is  the  great 
end  of  man,  and  constitutes  his  true 
self;  and  we  have  also  but  to  admits 
that  whatever  conduces  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end  is  right ;  and  the 
question  just  broached  easily  resolves 
itself.  For^  supposing  man  not  to  be 
originally  free^  let  us  ask  how  is  the 
end  of  human  liberty  to  bo  attained  ? 
Is  it  to  be  attained  by  passively  im- 
bibing the  various  impressions  forced 
upon  us  from  without  ?  Is  it  to  be  at- 
tained by  yielding  ourselves  up  in 
pliant  obedience  to  the  manifold  mo- 
difications which  stamp  their  moulds 
upon  us  from  within?  Unquestion- 
ably not.  All  these  impressions  and 
modifications  constitute  the  very  badges 
of  our  slavery.  They  are  the  very 
trophies  of  the  causal  conquests  of 
nature^  planted  by  her  on  the  ground 
where  the  true  man  ought  to  have 
stood,  but  where  he  fell.  Now,  since 
human  freedom,  the  great  end  of  man, 
is  thus  contravened  by  these  passive 
conditions  and  susceptibilities  of  his 
nature,  therefore  it  is  that  they  are 
wroujBf.  And,  by  the  same  rule,  an 
act  of  resistance  put  forth  against  them 
is  right,  inasmuch  as  an  act  of  this 
kind  contributes,  every  time  it  is  ex- 
erted, to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
great  end. 

Now,  looking  to  our  hatred  of  our 
enemies,  we  see  that  this  is  a  natural 
passion  which  is  most  strongly  forced 
upon  us  by  the  tyranny  of  the  cau« 
sal  law;  therefore  it  tends  to  obli- 
terate and  counteract  our  freedom. 
But  our  freedom  constitutes  our  true 
and  moral  selves — it  is  the  very  essence 
of  our  proper  personality :  therefore,  to 
entertain,  to  yield  to  this  passion,  is 
wrong,  is  moral  death,  is  tne  extinc- 
tion of  our  freedom,  of  our  moral 
being,  however  much  it  may  give  life 
to  the  natural  man.  And,  by  the 
same  consequence,  to  resist  this  pas- 
sion, to  act  against  it,  to  sacrifice  it, 
is  right,  is  free  and  moral  life,  how- 
ever much  this  act  may  give  the 
death-stroke  to  our  natural  feelings 
and  desires. 

But  how  shall  we,  or  how  do  we, 
or  bow  can  we,  act  against  our  hatred 
of  our  enemies  ?    We  answer,  simply 
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by  becoming  conscious  of  it.  By 
turning  upon  it  a  reflective  eye  (a  pro- 
cess by  no  means  agreeable  to  our 
natural  heart),  we  force  it  to  faint  an(\ 
fade  away  before  our  glance.  In  this 
act  we  turn  the  tables  (so  to  speak) 
upon  the  passion,  whatever  it  may  be, 
that  is  possessing  us.  Instead  of  its 
possessing  us,  we  now  possess  it.  In- 
stead of  our  being  in  its  hands,  it  is 
now  in  our  hands.  Instead  of  its  being 
our  master,  we  have  now  become  its ; 
and  thus  is  the  first  step  of  our  moral 
advancement  taken;  thus  is  enacted 
the  first  act  of  that  great  drama  in 
which  demons  are  transformed  into 
men.  In  this  act  of  consciousness, 
founded,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen, 
upon  will,  and  by  which  man  becomes 
transmuted  from  a  natural  into  a  moral 
being,  we  perceive  the  prelude  or  dawn- 
ing of  that  still  higher  regeneration 
which  Christianity  imparts,  and  which 
advance^  man  onwards  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  morality  into  the  purer 
and  loftier  regions  of  religion.  We 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  this  con« 
ciousness,  or  act  of  antagonism,  is  the 
ground  or  condition,  in  virtue  of  which 
that  still  higher  dispensation  is  enabled 
to  take  effect  upon  us,  and  this  we 
shall  endeavour  to  makerout  in  its  pro- 
per place.  In  the  mean-time  to  return 
to  our  point  :— 

In  the  absence  of  consciousness,  the 
passion — (of  hatred,  for  instance) — 
reigns  and  rages  unalloyed,  and  goes 
forth  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  natural 
issues,  unbridled  and  supreme.  But 
the  moment  consciousness  comes  into 
play  against  it,  the  colours  of  the  pas- 
sion become  less  vivid,  and  its  sway 
less  despotic.  It  b  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent  dethroned  and  sacrificed  even 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  conscious* 
ness ;  and  if  this  antagonist  act  man« 
fully  maintain  its  place,  the  sceptre  of 
passion  is  at^length  completely  wrested 
from  her  hands :  and  thus  conscious- 
ness is  a  moral  act — is  the  foundation- 
stone  of  our  moral  character  and 
existence. 

If  the  reader  should  be  doubtful 
of  the  truth  and  soundness  of  this 
doctrine — namely,  that  consciousness, 
(whether  viewed  in  its  own  unsyste- 
matic form,  or  in  the  systematic  shape 
which  it  assumes  when  it  becomes 
philosophy,)  is  an  act  which  of.  itself 
tends  to  put  down  the  passions — these 
great,  if  not  sole,  sources  of  human 
wickedness;  perhaps  he  will  be  willing 
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to  embrace  it  when  he  finds  it  en-^ 
forced  by  the  powerful  authority  of 
Dr  Chalmers. 

<*  Let  there  be  an  attempt,*'  says  he» 
'^  on  the  part  of  the  mind  to  study  the 
phenomena  of  anger,  and  its  attention 
is  tiiereby  transferred  from  the  cause 
of  the  a&ction  to  the  a£feotion  itself; 
and,  so  soon  as  its  thoughts  are  with- 
drawn fh>m  the  cause,  the  affection,  as 
if  deprived  of  its  needfid  aliment,  dies 
away  from  the  field  of  obserration. 
There  might  be  heat  and  indignancy 
enough  in  the  spirit,  so  long  as  it 
broods  over  the  affront  by  which  they 
they  hare  originated.  But  whencTer 
it  propose^,  instead  of  looking  out* 
wardly  at  the  injustice,  to  look  in-- 
wardly  at  the  consequent  irritation,  it 
instantly  becomes  cool.'*  * 

We  haTe  marked  certain  of  these 
words  in  italics,  because  in  them  Dr 
Chalmers  appears  to  account  for  the 
disappearance  of  anger  beforp  the  eye 
of  consciousness  in  a  way  somewhat 
different  from  ours.  He  seems  to  say 
that  it  dies  away  because  '*  deprived  of 
its  needful  aliment,"  whereas  we  hold 
that  it  dies  away  in  consequence  of  the 
antagonist  act  of  consciousness  which 
oomes  against  it,  displacing  and  sacri- 
ficing it.  But,  whatever  our  respect- 
ive theories  may  be,  and  whichever  of 
us  may  be  in  the  right,  we  agree  in 
the  main  point,  namelv,  as  to  the  ^c^ 
that  anger  does  vanish  away  in  the 
presence  of  consciousness ;  and,  there- 
fore, this  act  acquires  (whatever 
theory  we  may  hold  respecting  it),  a 
moral  character  and  significance,  and 
the  exercise  of  it  becomes  an  impera- 
tive duty;  for  what  passion  presides 
over  a  wider  field  of  human  evil,  and 
of  human  wickedness,  than  the  passion 
of  human  wrath  ?  and,  therefore,  what 
act  can  be  of  greater  importaifce  than 
the  act  which  overthrows,  and  puts  an 
end  to  its  domineering  tyranny  ? 

The  process  by  which  man  becomes 
metamorphosed  from  a  natural  into  a 
moral  being,  is  precisely  the  same 
in  every  other  case:  it  is  invariably 
founded  on  a  sacriHc.c  or  mortlHcation 
of  some  one  or  otiior  of  his  n.ifural 
desires, — a  saoritlce  wl.irli  i^  imftlvf^l 
in  his  v(*ry  (-"M.^iMoiivn*'^--  ot  thrni 
wh(*n<»v»T    that    intr.,-,,i  .vm,- 
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ral  hatred.  In  the  same  way,  gene* 
rosity,  if  it  would  embody  any  mo- 
rality at  all,  must  be  founded  on  the 
mortification  of  avarice  or  some  other 
selfish  passion.  Frugality,  likewise, 
to  deserve  the  name  of  a  virtue,  must 
be  founded  on  the  sacrifice  of  our 
natural  passion  of  extravagance  or 
ostentatious  profiirion.  Temperancei 
too,  if  it  wocdd  claim  for  itseu  a  mo- 
ral tide,  must  found  on  the  restraint 
imposed  upon  our  gross  and  glutton-^ 
ous  sensualities.  In  short,  before  any 
condition  of  humanity  can  be  admitted 
to  rank  as  a  moral  state,  it  must  be 
based  on  the  suppression,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  its  opposite.  And,  finally, 
courage,  if  it  would  come  before  us  in- 
vested with  a  moral  grandeur,  must 
have  its  origin  in  the  unremitting  and 
watchful  suppression  of  fear.  Let  us 
speak  more  particularly  of  Courage 
and  Fear. 

What  is  natural  courage  ?  It  is  a 
passion  or  endowment  possessed  in 
conunon  by  men  and  by  animals.  It 
is  a'mere  quality  of  temperament.  It 
urges  men  and  animals  into  the  teeth 
of  danger.  But  the  bravest  animals, 
and  the  bravest  men  (we  mean  such 
as  are  emboldened  by  mere  natural 
courage),  are  still  liable  to  panic. 
The  game-cock,  when  he  has  once 
turned  tail,  cannot  be  induced  to  renew 
the  fight :  and  the  hearts  of  men, 
inspired  by  mere  animal  courage,  have 
at  times  quailed  and  sunk  within  them, 
and,  in  the  hour  of  need,  this  kind  of 
courage  has  been  found  to  be  a  trei^ 
cherous  passion. 

But  what  is  moral  courage  ?  What 
is  it  but  the  consciousness  of  Fear? 
Here  it  is  that  the  struggle  and  the 
triumph  of  humanity  are  to  be  found. 
Natural  courage  faces  danger,  and 
perhaps  carries  itself  triumphantly 
through  it — perhaps  not.  But  menu 
courage  faces  fear — and  in  the  very 
act  of  facing  it  puts  it  down :  and  this 
is  the  kind  of  courage  in  which  we 
would  have  men  put  their  trust ;  for 
if  fear  be  vanquished,  what  becomes 
of  danger?  Ir  dwindles  into  the  very 
shadow  of  a  >liade.  It  is  a  historical 
faei  Mo  mention  which  will  n(»t  he  ont 
(if  ]il..i'('  here),  that  niflliiu^  hut  t  .r 
'M  .  -e  e'MKsc'iousness  of  his  own  n.i 
■  •  •  enw;irHi(!t*  made  the  ^'»e  i»  Dnk«' 
.  iiiou*oui"ii  tlie  ine^iitiile   ht-ro 
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that  he  was.  This  morally  brave  man  Human  strength,  then,  has  no  posi- 
was  always  greatly  agitated  upon  tive  character  of  its  own ;  it  is  no- 
going  into  aotioB,  and  used  to  say,  thing  but  the  clear  consciousness  of 
"  Tms  little  body  trembles  at  what  human  weakness.  Neither  has  human 
this  great  soul  is  about  to  perform.**  morality  any  positiyo  character  of  its 
About  Ihia  great  soul  we  know  no-  own }  It  is  nothing  but  the  clear  con- 
thing;  and,  therefore,  pass  it  over  as  a  soiousness  of  human  wickedness.  The 
mere  figure  of  speech.  But  the  whole  rudiments  of  morality  are  laid 
trembling  of  '^  this  little  body,'*  that  before  us,  if  we  will  but  admit  the  fact 
iSf  the  cowardice  of  the  natural  man,  (lor  which  we  hare  Scripture  war- 
er,  in  other  words,  his  want  of  courage,  rant),  that  all  the  given  modifications 
in  so  &r  as  courage  is  a  mere  affair  of  of  humanity  are  dark  and  evil ;  and 
nerves,  was  a  fact  conspicuous  to  all.  that  consciousness  (which  is  not  a 
Equally  conspicuous  and  undeniable  g^ven  phenomenon  but  a  free  act)  is 
was  the  antagonism  put  forth  against  itself,  in  every  instance,  an  acting 
this  nervous  bodily  trepidation.  And  against  these  states.  Out  of  this 
what  was  this  antagonism  ?  What  but  strife  morality  is  breathed  up  like  a 
thestrugglebetween  consciousness  and  rainbow  between  the  sun  and  storm, 
eowardiee? — a  struggle  by  and  through  Moreover,  by  adopting  these  views, 
which  the  latter  was  dragged  into  we  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  postu* 
Bght  and  vanqiushed — and  then  the  lating  a  moral  sense,  and  of  all  the 
hero  went  forth  into  the  thickest  other  hypotheticid  subsidies  to  which 
ranlLs  of  danger,  strong  in  the  con-  an  erroneous  philosophy  has  recourse 
soiousness  of  his  own  weakness,  and  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  man. 
as  if  out  of  very  spite  of  the  natural  Our  limits  at  present  prevent  us 
coward  that  wished  to  hold  him  back,  from  illustrating  this  subject  more 
and  who  rode  shaking  in  his  saddle  as  fhlly  f  but  in  our  next  Number  we 
he  drove  into  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  shall  show  how  closely  our  views  are 
Natural  courage,  depending  upon  tern-  connected  with  the  approved  doctrine 
perament,  will  quail  at  times,  and  prove  of  man's  natural  depravity.  In  order 
faithless  to  its  trust;  the  strongest  to  penetrate  still  deeper  into  the  secrets 
nerves  will  often  shake,  in  the  hour  of  consciousness,  we  shall  discuss  the 
of  danger,  like  an  aspen  in  the  g^e ;  history  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  shall 
bnt  what  conceivable  terrors  can  daunt  show  what  mighty  and  essential  parts 
that  fortitude  (though  merelv  of  a  ne-*  are  respectively  played  by  the  ele* 
gative  character),  that  indomitable  dis-  ments  of  good  and  evil  in  the  realisa* 
dpline,  wherewith  a  man,  by  a  stem  tion  of  human  liberty ;  and  we  shall 
and  deliberate  consciousness  of  his  conclude  our  whole  discussion  by 
own  heart's  frailty,  meets,  crushes,  and  showing  how  consonant  our  specula- 
subjugates,  at  every  turn,  and  in  its  re-  tions  are  with  the  great  scheme  of 
motest  hold,  the  entire  passion  of  fear?  Christian  Revelation. 
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HisTOET  affords  us  no  example  of 
'rebeUion  conducted  to  a  successful, 
issue  on  the  principles  which  are  now 
in  action  in  Ireland.  Hence^  perhaps^ 
it  is  that  so  many  of  our  "  practical*' 
politicians  have  been  influenced  to 
regard  the  troubles  and  outrages,  by 
which  that  country  is  afflicted^  as  local 
and  accidental  in  their  origin,  and» 
in  their  tendency  and  character,  '*  de- 
sultory and  drifUess."  Hence,  too, 
in  the  prevailing  indisposition  to  re- 
ceive with  favour,  or  even  with  ordi- 
nary attention,  speculations  or  state- 
ments on  matters  connected  with  Irish 
politics.  If  there  were  "precedents  on 
the  file,"  by  which  the  object  of  such 
politics  could  be  easily  inferred,  and 
their  issue  historically  prognosticated, 
every  reflecting  man  in  the  British  Em- 
pire would  become  sensible  of  their  pa- 
ramount importance ;  but,  seen  as  they 
are  without  the  aid  of  lights^derived 
from  *'  old  experience,"  they  appear 
"  formless  and  void,"  having  no  co- 
herent plan  or  adequate  purpose — the 
processes  of  crime,  by  which  their 
petty  and  seemingly  conflictiug  ends 
are  wrought  out,  not  affording  indica- 
tions of  design  and  government 
plainer  or  more  certain  than  may  be 
discerned  in  "  skirmishes  of  kites  and 
crows,"  and  repulsing  curiosity  by 
those  spectacles  of  violence  and  bar- 
barism and  cruelty,  which  seem  to  as- 
sign to  them  their  most  distinguishing 
characteristics. 

Of  the  aversion  to  Irish  politics,  thus 
induced,  we  have  good  reason  to  be 
aware.  It  creates  an  opposition  be- 
tween the  duties,  for  which  the  con- 
ductors of*  a  periodical  like  ours  have 
made  themselves  answerable,  and  the 
projects  in  which  they  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  engage,  in  order  to  the  attam- 
ment  of  literary  or  commercial  success, 
or  the  maintenance  of  a  laboriously  earn- 
ed reputation.  Many  a  time  we  have 
occupied  pages  with  statements  and 
strictures,  which,  faithful  and  well-de- 
*  signed  as  they  were,  the  subject  had 
rendered  distasteful,  which  we  knew 
well  might  have  been  devoted  to  mat- 
ter more  generally  acceptable,  and 
which  some  of  our  readers  would  have 
received  with  greater  favour  if  we  had 
left  them  «  a  blank.*'    Still  we  per- 


severe in  these  unpopular  labours,  fully 
confident  that  a  day  will  come,  when 
the  most  fastidious  will  acknowledge 
their  propriety  and  importance ;  and 
encouraged  in  the  mean-time  by  occa- 
sional and  most  welcome  assurances 
that  they  are  not,  even  now,  altogether 
fruitless. 

It  is  to  one  of  these  cheering  testi- 
monies the  reader  is  indebted,  with 
whatever  feelings  he  may  regard  it, 
for  the  article  which  now  solicits  his 
attention.  The  truth  is,  we  had  not 
designed  to  encumber  ourselves  with 
"  Irish "  in  our  present  adventure. 
The  Canadas,  wo  felt,  would  bo 
likely  to  engross  the  whole  political 
market.  Principles,  we  have  been 
long  aware,  have  far  less  power  to  ex- 
cite interest  than  personsdities.  And 
while  Lord  Brougham  could,  in  all 
probability,  be  seen,  in  the  joy  of 
an  armed  and  offensive  neutrality, 
launching  well- merited  and  most  im- 
partial sarcasms  alternately  at  the  fu- 
gitive governor  of  the  Canadas,  and 
at  the  friends  who  sent  him  to  do  their 
business,  and  who,  to  use  an  idiom 
which  has  more  force  than  elegance, 
strove  to  do  his  business  in  return; 
and,  while  Lord  Durham  could  be 
heard,  with  that  stridulous  voice,  which, 
even  were  it  musical,  would  be  of 
"  sweet  and  threaiening  harmony,  '* 
rousing  the  ready  though  short-breath- 
ed vehemence  of  the  Premier,  tortur- 
ing Lord  Glenelg  into  the  moody  and 
mystic  eloquence  of  a  rare  somnam- 
bulism, we  felt  that  the  common- 
place, though  tragic,  interest  of  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  must  have  even  less 
than  their  ordinary  attraction.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  had  made  up  our  minds 
to  let  them  rest  for  a  more  convenient 
season.  A  communication,  altogether 
unexpected,  and  of  the  value  of  which 
the  reader  shall  be  enabled  to  judge, 
has  induced  us  to  change  our  purpose. 

Some  years  since,  we  luiew,  by  re- 
putation well — slightly  by  acquainance 
— a  gentleman  connected  with  Ireland 
by  birth  and  fortune,  withdrawn  by 
his  tastes  and  the  habits  of  his  lifo 
from  Irish  party  contendon ;  but,  so 
far  as  fashion  can  tolerate  political  en- 
thusiasm, an  enthusiast  in  the  sect  of 
that  movement  party  who  were  then 
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called  Libera],  but  who  were  not  tben 
known  to  bare  exemplified  the  term 
by  liberating  themselves  from  the  ob- 
ligations within  which,  in  politics  as 
well  as  in  morals,  honest  men  feel  re- 
stricted. Circumstances  caused  us  to 
remember  the  principles  of  this  gentle- 
man, and  the  heat  with  which,  not^ 
withstanding  his  Sybarite  refinement, 
he  sometimes  asserted  them ;  and,  when 
we  were  informed  that  he  had  taken 
up  his  residence  in  Ireland  and  j  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  duties  of  a 
landed  proprietor,  we  felt  some  desire 
to  know  whether  arguments,  which 
we  had  vainly  addressed  to  him  in 
gayer  times,  would  be  remembered 
when  he  had  ampler  opportunities  to 
test  them.  In  former  years  our  argu- 
ments were  met  by  the  vehement  con- 
tradictions of  adversaries.  Now,  the 
contendiog  statements  could  both  be 
tried  by  the  standard  of  actual  fact. 
We  recently  learned  the  result.  The 
fashionable  Liberal  of  the  Clubs  has 
matured  into  the  rational  Liberal — a 
Conservative  country  gentleman ;  and, 
in  testimony  of  the  approbation  with 
which  he  regards  our  once  unaccept- 
able truths,  he  has  fonrarded  to  us  a 
collection  of  valuable  documents  (per- 
mitting us  to  use  them  freely),  through 
which  we  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  processes  and  stages  by  which  he 
was  reclaimed  to  sane  views  of  justice 
and  policy,  from  the  delusions  of  over 
liberal  and  too  confiding  youth. 

One  of  these  documents,  that  with 
which  we  propose  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted,  is  a  comparative  view  of 
the  activities  of  that  terrible  personi- 
fication which  is  called  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  abstraction  which, 
before  it  had  become  "  identified  with 
the  popular  party,**  was  visible,  and 
invested  with  something  of  authority, 
in  what  is  styled  the  Irish  government. 
The  selections  of  our  correspondent 
are  taken  from  the  public  prints,  but 
thev  are  taken  cautiously,  and  are 
authenticated  by  convincing  evidence. 
They  are  also  taken  fairly,  without 
partiality  or  exaggeration.  We  lav, 
m  substance,  the  history  of  a  single 
year,  or  rather  part  of  a  year,  before 
the  reader.  It  shall  be  that  of  the 
year  past,  or  of  eleven  months  of  it. 
So  much  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 
Within  that  space  of  time,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  within  ten  montbs  and 
twenty-four  days  (up  to  November 
24),  oar  correspoAdent  has  obsemred 
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in  the  newspapers*  reports,  which  he 
has  found  to  be  current,  and  whjph  he 
has  forwarded  to  us,  of 

Attempts  to  murder,  •  •  .  242 
Acts  of  incendiarism,       •     .    .     17 

Threatening  notices,  arsons,  cases 
of  sacrilege,  riots,  brutal  assaults,  &c. 
&c.,  almost  innumerable. 

Attempts  to  murder,  ascertained 
to  have  been  successful,    .     .102 

Attempts  not  known  to  have  oc- 
casioned the  death  of  the  object,  142 

The  Irish  government  appears  to 
have  ofiered  rewards  in  seventy-seven 
instances. 

Murder,        .        •  •        •        44 

Attempts  to  murder,  .        .    26 

Arson,          •         •  •        «          6 

Sacrilege,         •        .  •        •       I 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that 
these  statements  contain  returns  from 
which  the  number  of  offences  in  Ire- 
land can  be  learned.  A  single  coimty 
could,  perhaps,  present  a  larger  and 
more  appalling  catalogue  of  crime 
than  that  which  our  correspondent  has 
furnished.  He  has,  indeed,  guarded 
us  effectually  against  the  idea,  that  we 
are  to  look  upon  his  notices  as  con* 
taining  an  enumeration  of  offences,  by 
accompanying  them  with  a  return 
from  Tipperary.  In  that  one  county, 
it  appears,  that,  at  the  spring  and  the 
summer  assizes  for  1838, 

The  number  of  Coroner*s  Inquests  re- 
turned, (for  which  the  county  paid), 

was,  ....  *i£rX 

The  number  of  presentments  for 
malicious  injuries  to  property, 
also  paid,         ...  59 

Such  a  return  would,  of  itself,  teach 
us  to  infer,  that  the  statements  of  our 
correspondent,  gathered  from  reports 
of  crime  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  con- 
tain not  an  enumeration  of  capital  of- 
fences, but  a  selection  from  them.  It 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  thus  reminded, 
that  the  details  of  242  attempts  (of 
which  102,  at  least,  were  successful) 
to  murder,  occurring  within  a  space  of 
less  than  eleven  months,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  no  more  than  specimens  of 
the '  offences  perpetrated  In  Ireland. 
Yet  so  it  is.  Enomious  as  this  amount 
of  crime  ought  to  be  considered,  it  is 
perhaps  not  a  tenth,  we  believe  cer- 
tainly not  a  fifth  part  of  the  offences 
of  which  it  is  a  selected  specimen. 
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The  principle  of  selection  adopted 
by  our  correspondent^  appears  to  uit 
if  we  have  rightly  divined  iU  eminent- 
ly  sound  and  good.  It  has  assisted  us 
much  in  ascertaining  the  acts  which 
are  held  as  capital  offences^  by  what 
has  been  termed  the  *^  de  facto  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.**  The  details  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured,  are  of 
cases  in  which  the  cause  of  the  mur- 
derous assault  had  been  discovered^  or 
was  surmised.  They  rarely  have  re- 
ference to  crimes  of  which  private 
malice  or  revenge  was  the  instigating 
cause.  The  murderous  assaults  of 
which  our  correspondent  has  given  us 
the  details  irere  punishments,  it  would 
seem,  visited  by  a  community  far  a 
breach  of  its  laws.  These  laws  are 
not  plainly  and  authoritatively  pro- 
mulgated, but,  although  failing  in  this 
important  requisite,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, appearing  often  somewhat  ca^^ 
pricious  in  their  operation,  they  are» 
nevertheless,  vigilantly  administered, 
and  may  be  learned  by  all  who  take 
pains  to  study  them,  as  the  laws  of 
nature  herself  are  studied,  in  their 
effects,  in  the  dreadful  execution  of 
their  penal  sentences.  In  this  neces- 
sary study,  our  valued  correspondent 
is  evidently  a  proficient.  His  papers 
establish  the  truth,  that  the  following, 
as  well  as  other  seemingly  innocent 
acts,  are  held  to  be  capital  offences  iq 
Ireland,  by  a  body  powerful  enough 
to  punish  for  them. 

I.  Enforcement,  or  being  instru- 
mental in  the  enforcement,  of  rights 
of  property. 

^.  Unpopular  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise. 

3.  Prosecuting  or  giving  evidence 
against  one  accused  of  what  is  termed 
an  insurrectionary  offence. 

4.  Delivering,  as  a  juror,  an  ob- 
noxious verdict  on  a  capital  charge. 

5.  Protestantism — ^with  or  wiSiout 
the  aggravation  of  having  embraced 
the  heresy  as  a  convert. 

0.  Refusal  to  enter  into  certain  se- 
cret societies,  or  even  ignorance  of 
their  signs  and  pass- words. 

We  shall,  painful  as  the  task  must 
be  to  writer  and  reader,  select  and 
arrange  under  each  of  these  heads, 
some  details  illustrative  of  Uie  prin- 
ciple expressed  in  it. 

I..  ENFOaCEMBNT,  &C.,  OF  RiGHTS  OF 

PaopEaTT. 
The  evidences  <^  the  exbtenoe 
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and  authority  of  this  law  are  so  nu- 
merous,  that  our  difficulty  would  be 
to  select  from  them ;  and  they  are  so 
notorious,  that,  were  it  not  indispen- 
sable to  other  parts  of  our  subject,  we 
should  not  have  thought  it  necessaiy 
even  to  make  selections.  It  appears 
that  every  individual  at  all  concerned 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  obnoxious 
rights  is  a  party  in  the  crime,  and 
liable  to  the  severest  penalty.  The 
tenant  who  enters  into  possession  of 
the  farm  from  which  a  predecessor  has 
been  evicted^the  bailiff  who  has  served 
notice  of  ejectment,  or  who  has  g^ven 
the  intruder  possession — ^the  agent 
who  has  superintended  the  processes 
-^the  landlord  who  has  directed  or 
authorised  them — all  have  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
insurrectionary  law ; — ^nav,  the  indi.> 
viduid  who  may  be  so  bold  as  to  con* 
tinue  a  frienuy  intereourse  with  a 
delinquent  placed  under  ban,  must  be 
upon  his  guard-^the  excommunicadon 
is  strict 

Landlords. 

County  Waterford.^  Mr  Reefie 
of  Mountain  Casde,  in  the  countj^ 
Waterford,  had  committed  a  breach  of 
the  agrarian  laws,  and  was  condemned 
for  the  offence.  His  age  (he  was 
eighty-two  years  old)  could  not  move 
compassion ;  and  an  attempt,  which 
proved  abortive,  was  made  to  assas- 
sinate him. 

"  Our  informant  states,"  we  give  the 
report  as  extracted  from  the  Waterford 
Mail,  "  that,  a  short  Ume  dnoe,  Mr  Keeft 
purchased  a  Urge  estate  in  the  county,  and 
that,  on  the  leases  falling  into  his  hands, 
the  occupying  tenants  would  not  pay  more 
for  the  land  than  wliat  they  had  previously 
paid,  which,  we  have  been  informed,  was 
only  5i.  per  acre.  Mr  Keeflb,  who  was  a 
wealthy  man,  and  of  coarse  purchaeed  the 
property  as  any  other  man  might,  eipeeted 
an  advanced  rent.  The  tenants  oli^ected 
to  any  advance,  and  some  were  ejected. 
On  Sunday  last,  on  Mr  Keeffe'a  way  to 
chapel,  about  five  miles  from  DungarVan, 
as  he  was  riding,  be  was  accosted  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  by  a  person  in  a  blue 
coat,  who  had  a  blunderbuss  concealed, 
with,  *  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  the 
man  in  jail  ?  *^alluding  to  the  former 
as8at8in-.on  which  Mr  Keeffe  attempted 
to  dismount,  saying,  at  the  time,  '  spare 
my  life  and  his  shall  be  spared.'  The 
fcllow  instantly  levelled  his  bhmderbuas, 
which  he  discharged,  killing  the  horse, 
and  lodging  part  t>f  the  contents  in  Mr 
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Keeite't  body,  who,  we  undentMid,  died 
the  Mine  night.  Thii  occurred  on  the 
nudn  road,  in  the  sight  of  leTeral  persona 
within  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  and  the  fellow  was  allowed 
to  depart,  without  the  smalfest  inter* 
ferenoe  to  arrest  him,  into  a  neighbotkr* 
ing  wood." 

County  Tipperary, '^The  follow- 
ing extracts,  from  a  proyincial  paper 
and  the  GazettCf  wili  tell  their  own 
story:— 

'*  ThtSxedlaU  Population  o^oia.— On 
Sanday  last,  as  Mr  John  SeuUy  was  riding 
in  from  his  place  at  Dualla,  to  attend  mass 
At  the  ohapel,  he  was  attacked  by  some 
men  in  arms,  with  their  faces  blackened, 
who  handed  him  a 'Written  document,  to 
the  contents  of  which  they  ordered  him  to 
swear.  Mr  Scully  courageously  refused. 
.They  then  told  him  to  dismount,  and  go 
upon  his  knees,  till  they  would  shoot  him ; 
wliereon  he  replied  he  would  not,  but 
would  die  as  he  was,  adding,  that  if  they 
spared  him,  he  would  acquit  himself  ho* 
nonrably  with  regard  to  the  business  in 
i|uestioo.  They  replied  they  would  give 
him  a  trial,  and  departed.  Mr  Scully  is 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  one  of  the  ma- 
giitrates  recently  appointed  by  Lord  Mul« 
•grsTe,  notwithstanding  which,  he  was  thus 
treated  by  the  noble  pisantry." 

(^From  the  Ihibiin  Gazette,) 

"  Dublin  Cattle,  June  19, 1838 John 

Scully,  Esq.,  of  Dualla,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  was  stopped  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  Cashel,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m., 
on  the  17th  instant,  by  two  men,  having 
their  faces  partly  blackened,  and  one  of 
them  armed  with  a  pistol,  which  he  placed 
to  Mr  Scully^s  breast,  and  threatened  htm 
if  he  wovld  turn  a  Widow  Cody  from  her 
land. — One  hundred  pounds.*' 

Queen's  County* — It  is  enough  to 
name  the  late  lamented  Earl  of  Nor- 
bnry,  a  nobleman  and  a  landlord 
whose  high  and  benevolent  qualities 
even  bigotry  and  political  opposition 
confess.  Generosity  and  forbearance^ 
and  the  great  benefits  flowing  from 
the  residence  of  a  wealthy  and  munifi- 
cent proprietor,  could  not  avail  to 
protect  him.  Within  his  own  de- 
mesne, in  open  day,  the  generous  and 
unsuspecting  nobleman  was  assassina- 
ted. This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  in- 
stance, since  the  butchery  of  Lord 
Rilwarden  in  1808,  when  rebellion 


was  openly  avowed,  in  wblch  a  noble- 
man has  been  murdered. 

The  agrarian  system  has  been  well 
directed.  Its  nunisters  have  walked 
warily.  Their  first  punishments  were 
▼isited  upon  the  poor  and  helpless-- 
on  those  whom  necessity  foroed  to 
break  their  laws — on  tenants  who 
must  perish  if  they  gave  up  the  re- 
sidence which  the  ''  people*'  re- 
quired them  to  surrender — and  on 
bailifis,  and  those  other  humbler  ser- 
vants of  a  landed  proprietor,  whose 
-only  means  of  living  were  derived 
from  employments  by  wbioh  they  were 
sometimes  transgressors  against  the 
"  agrarian"  law.  This  was  a  species 
of  tactique  in  which  the  gentry  could 
not  imitate  them.  They  would  not 
punish  tenantnr,  or  servants,  or  de- 
pendants who  kept  the  secrets  of  the 
oonspiracy,  or  who  contributed  to  the 
funds  by  which  agitators  were  hired 
and  insurrection  was  extended.  They 
used  to  say,  *'  We  cannot  visit,  on 
these  poor  defenceless  creatures,  penal 
consequences  of  misdeeds  to  which 
they  are  comqelled.'*  The  cruelty  of 
the  insurgents  was,  for  its  purpose, 
wiser.  It  gradually  weakenea  the  de- 
pendence of  the  poor  upon  the  rich^- 
loosened  the  attachment  which  should 
subsist  between  them — sowed  the  seeds 
of  mutual  distrust — embarrassed  the 
operations  of  law — and,  in  time, 
brought  the  whole  rural  population 
under  the  authori^  of  the  system  to 
which  it  ministered. 

As  the  power  of  the  confederacy 
increased,  its  victims  were  selected 
from  higher  stations.  Within  the  last 
▼ear  the  number  of  gentlemen  who 
have  been  murdered,  or  assaulted,  or 
threatened,  is  so  considerable,  as  to 
indicate  a  very  alarming  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  directors  of  the  move- 
ment. The  Dublin  Evening  Mail 
gives  publicity  to  a  report  that  Lord 
Carew,  a  well-known  Liberal,  received 
threatening  notices,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  left  the  country.  The  Go- 
vernment offered  a  reward  for  the 
writer  of  a  threatening  notice,  or,  as 
the  document  might  be  interpreted,  a 
friendly  warning  to  Lord  Bloomfield. 
Other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have 
been  similarly  admonished ;  and,  as  a 


•  In  this  one  instance  we  depart  from  the  lists  fondshed  by  oar  eorrespondeat.    In 
'iB  otlien  we  liadt  omselves  vitfala  the  events  of  lest  year.. 
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comment  upon  these   dreadful    mis-  liberality,  and  every  one  here  mutt  feel 

sives,  and  a  notice  that  the  power  and  and  mourn  his  loss,  as  he  would  that  of 

purposes  of  the  confederacy  of  assas-  his  father,  benefactor,  protector,  and  best 

sination  have   reached   their  height,  friend.    No  one  act  of  his  life  was  calcu- 

murder  commences  its  operations  upon  i^ted  to  give  offence,  and  in  managing  his 

the  most  exalted  class  of  society,  by  estate  every  act  of  his  was  necessary  and 

the  exeaition  of  Lord  Norbury,  for  i*"^»  "*y»  he  would  not  say  one  unkind 

the  *' crime,"  or,  rather,  false  suspi-  ^o^d,  much  less  do  any  unkind  act  towards 

cion  of  the  "  crime"  of  landlordism.  *"y  <'°«-' " 

We  extract  from  the  Ihtblin  Even-  .    "  ^®  «^*^**^*  *^«  following  palliation— 

ing  Mail  a  representation  given  of  *°*^*®^  **  amounts  to  a  justification-^f  the  * 

this  enormity  by  an  organ  of  the  po-  S"  j"*""  ^^  ^^""^  Norbury  from  the  Pilot  of 

pular  party,  and  wUl  have  a  word  of  %."^*^  evening.     We  shall  not  offer  a  single 

comment  to  offer  upon  it.     We  add,  ^'^'^J^f «»  "P<>«  *\«  "'»«!«,  but  leave  it  to 

also,  a  note  from  the  correspondent  of  ?/    Ir      **•  '    ^^^^on^^t  portion 

the  Dublin  Evening  Mail  L  ^^  ??  tk  TT  T'  '''"1  *** 

y  The  firit  notice  was  (as  our  readers 

"  The  public  are  yet  ignorant  of  the     *'U   recollect)   headed   «   Lord   Noabvrt 
peculiar  features  of  daring  and  audacity     wounded,*  and  ended -with  ascribing  *jea^ 

which  characterised  this  dreadful  murder.  lf»^  *  m  the  cause  of  the  attack.       The 

The  high  road  was  within  sixty  yards  of  wcond  notice  is  under  the  head— 

the  spot  on  which  the  assassin  stood.     It         **  *  Murdbr  of  Lord  Norbdrt. Un- 

was  an  open  space — at  least  there  was  no  fortunately,  murder  we  must  now  call  it^. 

thick  pUmtation,  or  a  particle  of  under-  ^o^d  Norbury  is  dead.     He  died  at  twelve 

cover.     The  trees  are  fir — without  lower  o'clock   yesterday,    wounded   by  five  swsn 

branches,  and  growing  far  apart  from  each  drops,  one  of  which  touched  the  lungs  and 

other ;  so  that  any  one  passing  the  road,  proved  fatal.     The  circumstances,  the  mo« 

necessarily  commanded  a  view  of  the  po-  tives,  are  still  involved  in  considerable  mys- 

sition  of  all  the  parties,  before  and  after  tery.     Various  reports  were  in  circulation 

the  shot  was  fired.    It  should  be  borne  in  on  Wednesday ;  we  gave  them  as  reports, 

mind  that  the  day  was  a  holiday,  and  that  attaching  to  each  just  the  proportion  of  weight 

therefore  it  was  to  be  calculated  that  many  they  received  from  the  public,  and  no  one 

might  be  going  to  and  fro  on  tbe  road,  that  day  knew  any  thing  else.     Little  more 

But  there  was  a  second  road,  at  the  other  than  reports,  except  as  to  the  manner  of  the 

side  of  the  field  in  which  Lord  Norbury  murder,  is  known  as  yet.     It  is  known  that 

was  shot,  called  the  Abbey  Road.     There  his  Lordship  was  walking  with  his  Scotch 

was  on  this  road  a  funeral  passing  at  the  tteward  through  a  shrubbery,  when  a  man 

very  moment  that  the  fatal  deed  was  being  ja«t  raised  his  head  and  shoulder  above  a 

perpetrated.     It  appears  that  at  this  fune-  bush,  and  fired  tbe  fatal  shot.     This  fact  is 

ral   from  forty  to  fifty  persons  were  in  ascertained. 

attendance,  every  one  of  whom  must  have  **  *  The  rest  is  rumour ;  but  one  rumour 
beard  the  shot,  and  most  probably  seen  gradually  displaces  all  others  :  it  is,  that  the 
the  assassin  escape ;  for  it  is  physically  murder  arose  ouf  of  the  landlord  crime  of 
impossible  that  he  could  have  gotten  up  extermination.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Nor* 
out  of  the  dyke  and  against  the  hedge  to-  bury  had  got  infected  with  the  horrible  ex- 
wards  the  other  road.  Indeed,  the  trace  terminating  mania,  and  had  got  250  notices 
proves  distindtly  that  he  went  along  the  to  quit  served  on  his  tenants.  We  do  not 
field,  and  in  view  of  every  person  attend-  vouch  for  the  statement ;  but,  if  true,  hea- 
ing  this  funeral ;  and  yet  ignorance  of  the  vans  1  what  a  scene  of  crime,  cruelty,  cala*  ' 
whole  transaction  is  affected,  and  an  ap-  mi(y,  and  human  suffering  is  presented  by 
pearance  of  innocence  as  to  the  cause,  the  ejcctioo — houseless,  homeless,  and  food- 
and  regret  at  the  event  assumed,  to  an  less— of  260  families  to  starvation  and  </<?aM. 
extent  calculated  to  mislead  the  most  acute  We  «l»all  not  dwell  on  it.  We  do  not  notice 
and  diligent."  it  to   excuse,  but.  to  account,  for  feuch  a 

"  When  the  body  had  been  laid  in  the  horrid  crime.     It  is  not  that  we  abhor  the 

vault,  the  Rev.  Mr  Rafferty,  parish  priest  lingle  murder  less,  but  that,  if  possible,   we 

of  Tullamoore,  addressed  the  assembled  deprecate  the  system  of  wholesale  murder 

meeting  at  considerable  length,  and  with  more.'  " 
much  propriety.  I  understand  he  delivered 

a  similar  address  at  hia  chapel  on  Sunday        The  allegations  against  Lord  Nor- 

last.    Amongst  other  observations,  in  re-  bury,  in  this  execrable  passage,  tbe 

forence  to  Lord  Norbury,  he  said—  correspondent   of  the  Evening  Mail 

"  *  I  have  known  this  illustrious  noble-  pronounces  utterly  false.     When  the 

m^  in  private  and  in  public— his  life  has  lamented  nobleman,  some  years  since, 

been  spent  in  acU  of  charity,  kindness,  and  came  into  possession  of  his  proper^* 
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he  /bund  it  absolutely  necessary  for  nor  the  papers  likely  to  be  read  by 
the  peace  of  the  country  to  disposses  the  Precursors  of  the  present  day  (we 
some  persons  of  notoriously  bad  cha^*  mean,  of  course^  the  stamped  news- 
racter.  From  that  time,  on  an  es-  papers),  directly  affirm  that  assassin- 
tate  of  a  rental  of  from  L.  12,000  to  ation  is  in  itself  a  good.  It  is  described 
L.  14,000  per  annum,  more  than  one  as  only  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The 
or  two  removals  have  not  taken  place  modem  papers  will  not,  in  all  proba- 
io  any  year,  and  at  present  there  is  bility,  proscribe  by  name  the  nuisances 
not  more  than  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  to  be  abated,  at  least  they  will  not  do 
ejectment  cases  pending.  So  much  so  in  every  instance ;  but  if  they  teach 
for  a  negative  of  the  expressed  false-  the< people  that  what  they  teVm  -''the 
hoods  in  the  PUot — ^now  for  the  not  lanmord's  crime**  is  a  worse  evil  and 
less  abominable  suppression  of  truth,  a  fouler  sin  than  the  retaliation  which 
Every  individual  in  the  neighbour-  they  represent  as  the  tenant's  natural 
hood  willing  to  labour  had  employ-  though  sinful  remedy  and  revenge, 
mentin  the  works  on  Lord  Norbury's  they  offer  all  the  encouragement  to 
house  and  demesne,  the  disbursements  crime  which  is  compatible  with  a  care 
to  the  workmen  and  labourers  amount-  to  exempt  themselves  from  being  con- 
ing to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  victed  of  conspiracy  to  murder,  and 
per  week*  This  expenditure,  as  was  more  mischief  is  done  by  leaving  sus- 
naturally  to  be  anticipated,  now  ceases,  picion  upon  all  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
A  thousand  human  beings  are  proba-  land,  and  permitting  circumstances  to 
bly  deprived,  at  this  inclement  season,  mark  out,  from  time  to  time^  the  re- 
ef their  ordinary  means  of  subsistence  quisite  victims — ^than  if,  by  naming 
—means  supplied  to  them  from  the  certain  individuals  who  were  to  be 
resources  of  the  noble  victim.  Yet>  taken  off,  they  were  to  abridge  their 
at  such  a  price,  the  power  of  bringing  own  occupation,  and  cause  a  per- 
destitution  upon  so  great  numbers,  is  suasion  to  spread  abroad  that  the  land- 
the  conspiracy  willing  to  execute  sen-  lords,  not  named  in  the  lists  of  Pre- 
tence of  death ;  and  its  minister  of  cursionary  proscription,  were  to  be 
vengeance  is  free  to  effect  his  purpose  regarded  popular  and  unattainted. 
witliin  hearing,  and  probably  in  the  In  the  old  time  matters  were  ma- 
sight,  of  many,  whom  his  crime  de-  naged  thus— 
prives  of  the  means  of  life,  and  who  .  ..  •  »r  o»tn  «  ^  ^ 
dare  not,  or  wiU  not,  defeat  his  at-  ^PP^^dix  {No.Jll),  Secret  Com$mitec 
tempt,  or  deliver  him  up  to  justice.  ^f  -^«'««^—  ^«'o»  Star. 

On  the  intention  with  which  the  The  Union  Star  appeared  at  irre- 
extract  from  the  ^'  popular  journal  **  gular  periods,  was  printed  on  one  side 
was  written  we  offer  no  remark.  We  of  the  paper,  to  fit  it  for  being  pasted 
do  not  accuse  the  writer  of  recom-  on  walls,  and  frequently  second  edi- 
mending  the  assassination  of  every  tions  were  published  of  the  same  num- 
geiitleman  whom  rumour  accuses  of  bers.  It  chiefly  consisted  of  names 
purposing  to  exercise  the  right  of  re-  and  abusive  characters  of  persons  sup- 
moving  a  bad  tenant,  but  we  have  no  posed  to  have  been  informers  against 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  manner  united  Irishman,  or  active  opposers 
inwhichhespeaksof  Lord  Norbury's  of  their  designs:  and  to  such  lists 
murde{  is  calculated  to  have  a  most  were  generally  added  the  most  furious 
injurious  effect  upon  the  minds  of  die  exhortations  to  the  populace  to  rise 
people.  If  the  editor  of  the  Piiot,  or  and  take  vengeance  on  their  oppres- 
Mr  O'Connell,  his  intimate  friend  sors.  Each  number  commences  with 
and  adviser,  for  whose  offences  he  is  the  following  words: — **  As  the  Union 
said  to  have  vicariously  suffered  the  Star  is  an  official  paper,  the  managers 
penalty  of  a  long  imprisonment,  knew  promise  the  public  that  no  characters 
any  thing  of  the  proceedings  of  trea-  shall  be  hazarded  but  such  as  are  de- 
son  in  1797,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  nounced  by  authority,  as  being  the 
have  failed  to  suggest  itself  to  them,  partners  and  creatures  of  Pitt,  and  his 
that  the  mandates  to  assassinate,  in  sang^nary journeyman,  Luttrel.  The 
the  rebellion  of  those  years,  were  Star  offers  to  public  justice  the  follow* 
expressed  in  a  form  not  very  unlike  ing  detestable  traitors,  as  spies  and 
that  which  they  have  inadvertently  peijured  informers.  Perhapa  some 
adopted  for  the  manifestoes  of  modern  arm  more  lucky  than  the  rest  may 
agrarianism.    Neither  the  Union  Star  reach  his  heart  and  free  the  world 
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from  boodAge.**     Then  followed  the  nobleman  towards  an  unscriptural  and 

lists  of  proscription!  of  which!  from  demoralising  religion.    Whatever  the 

the  wanton  cruelty  with  which  indivi*  act  may  have  been  in  itself^  it  should 

duals  are  brought  forward,  as  objects  have  been  in  the  sight  of  Roman  Ca* 

of  popular  odium,  it  is  impossible  to  tholics  meritorious.      They  did  not 

give  an  example.     The  exhortations  regard  it.     They  did  not  regard  tlie 

with  which  each  number  concluded,  religion  of  Mr  Keeffe.     In  granting 

may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  Mr  Scully  a  reprieve,  they  gave  him 

extracts.     From  these  extracts,  which  the  benefit,  most  probably,  of  his  po- 

are  numerous  and  pertinent,  we  can  litical   services    rather   than   of  nis 

find  space  but  for  one.    '' We  certain'  religious  belief.     This  is  a  peculiarity 

fy  do  not  adoiset  though  we  do  not  which  should  not  be  overlooked  or 

decry  assassination,   as  we  conceive  forgotten ;  the  agrarian  confederacy 

It  is  tike  only  mode  at  present^  within  in  Ireland,  which  has  not  admitted^ 

the  reach  of  Irishmen  to  brlpg  to  jus-  since  perhaps  1803,  a  single  Protes- 

tice  the  royal  agents,  who  are  con-  tant  into  its  ranks,  consbting  exdup 

stantly  exercisiQg  rapes,  murders,  and  sively  of  Roman  Catholics,  is  not  to 

burnings,  through  our  devoted  coun-  be  propitiated  by  the  building  of  a 

try.      We  appeal  to  thy  noble  and  chapel  to  spare  a  Protestant  landlord* 

venerated  name,  O  Brutus  I  '*  and  will  not  have  mercy  on  a  eoU" 

We,  without  offering  any  comment  demned  Roman  Catholic,  although  he 

on  this  document,  return  to  our  sub-  is  upon  his  way  **  to  mass/' 

ject.     Indeed  it  was  not  a  departure  . 

from  it  to  cast  a  passing  glance  upon  agents, 

an  Irish  newspaper.  County  Tipperary, — Austin  Cooper 

From  a  mass  of  instances  in  which  and    —    O'Keefe,    Esqrs,  —  Mr 

landlords,  for  enforcing  qr  for  being  Cooper,  the  victim  of  this  foul  murder, 

suspected  of  a  design  to  enforce  their  indeed  one  of  the  two,  for  Mr  Wey- 

rights,  have  suffered  in  person,  pro-  land,  a  gentleman  of  irreproachable 

perty,  or  peace  of  mind,  we  have  character,  also  died,  appears  to  have 

chosen  three.     These  cases  we  have  been  one  of  those  rarely-gifted  men 

selected,  not  merely  because  of  the  who  win  upon  the  affections  of  per- 

station  and  respectability  of  the  seve-  sons  of  all  classes  and  dispositions* 

rsJ  actual  or  meditated  victims,  but  He  was  an  extensive  land-agen^  and 

because  there  was,  with  some  diver-  sustained  with  unblemished  reputation 

sities,  one  principle  of  agreement  in  a  high  place  in  society  ;  but,  ^though 

all,  which  tends  to  exhibit,  in  a  very  personidly  of  the  most  intrepid  cha- 

striking  point  of  view,  the  infiexible  ractor,  he  was  so  sensible  of  the  diffi- 

determination    and    impartiality    of  culties  and  perils  he  must  encounter 

Irish  agrarian  justice.    Mr  Keeffe  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  that  be 

Mr  Scully  were    Roman    Catholics  had  resolved  to  give  up  his  agenciea, 

actually  on  their  way  to  their  places  with  their  emoluments,  rather  than 

of  worship  when  the  one  was  mur-  retain  them  amidst  the  dangers  to 

dered  and  the  other  threatened.  Lord  which  they  must  expose  him  in  so 

Norbury  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  perturbed  and  vicious  a  stateof  society, 

but  at  his  own  expense  (if  we  are  to  All  accounts  concur  in  representing 

credit  a  statement  in  the  Dublin  Even-  him  as  one  to  whom  an  uncharitable, 

ing  MaH)f  **  he  had  built  a  Roman  or  even  a  harsh  action,  was  scarcely 

Catholic  chapel.     To  **  love  their  na-  possible,  one  in  whom  the  poor  were 

tion,"  however,  and  to  '*  have  builded  ever  sure  to  find  a  faithful  friend  and 

them  a  synagogue,*'  was  not  to  win  protector.     And  it  is  said  that  they 

favour  or  mercy  from  them.     This  is  most  freely  availed  themselves  of  his 

not  the  time  nor  the  place  in  which  liberal  bounties  even  to  the  very  day 

we  could  feel  at  ease  in  commenting  and  hour  in  which  it  was  arranged 

on  the  indulgence  of  the  lamented  that  they  should  take  his  life**     v^e 


*  It  is  Bidd  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  lamented  gentleman  was  about  to  enter 
his  carriage  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  he  was  arrested  by  a  female,  who  came  with 
a  stor^  of  a  sick  person  in  want  of  nourishment  and  medicine.  Mr  Cooper,  though 
in  haste,  delayed  to  converse  with  and  supply  her.  The  woman  was  a  stranger,  and 
had  come  as  a  spy  to  learn  his  intended  road,  and  to  betray  him. 
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shall  haTO  ocoasion  to  refer  to  the 
ease  of  Mr  O*  Keefe  elsewhere^  and  will 
therefore  spare  the  reader  an  iin« 
neoeesary  r^tidon. 

"  County  Tipperary, — Tbe  ^arbarout 
Murder  of  Aostin  Cooper,  E^q.,  and  at- 
tempt to  Murder  two  others. — The  follow- 
ing are  additional  particulars  of  this  atro- 
cious transacUon  :-— As  Austin  and  Samuel 
Cooper,  Esqrs.   (brothers),  of  Kilmore,  in 

•  the  county  of  Tipperary,  were  proceeding 
together  in  a  gig  from  Kilmore  to  Tipperary, 
at  about  seven  o'docV  yesterday  moroing» 
.  accompanied  by  Francis  Weyland,  Esq.,  on 
horseback,  they  were  fired  at  by  four  fellovrs 
whose  faces  were  blackened,  and  who  had 
previously   concealed   themselves    inside   a 

«  ditch  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  Each  of 
tiiose  fellows  levelled  and  discharged  his 
piece  almost  at  the  same  instant.  Three  of 
the  shots  took  effect.  One  of  them  struck 
Mr  Weyland*8  horse  in  the  eye,  another 
struck  Mr  Weyland  in  the  small  of  the 
back,  which  tumbled  him  off  his  horse,  and 
the  third— -melancholy  to  relate — shot  Mr 
Austin  Cooper  dead.  It  appears  the  ball 
perforated  his  head  a  little  above  the  ear. 
On  the  discharge  of  the  shots,  Mr  Samuel 
Cooper  leaped  out  of  the  gig,  and  fired  two 
shots  at  the  fellows  from  a  short  double- 
barrelled  gun  he  had  in  his  possession,  one 
of  which  took  effect,  and  wounded  one  of 
the  ruffians  in  the  face  and  breast,  on  which 
he  dropped  his  piece  and  reeled  to  the 
ground.  He,  however,  afterwards  took  up 
die  gun  and  decamped.  Mr  Weyland,  when 
down,  also  fired  a  pistol  he  fortunately  car- 
ried in  his  eoftt  pocket  at  one  of  the  ruffians, 
by  which,  in  all  probability,  he  saved  his 
own  life ;  for,  at  the  time,  the  fellow  he 
fired  at  was  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him, 
bat  ran  off  widi  the  rest  the  moment  Mr 
Weyland  was  in  the  act  of  firing  off  his  pis- 
tol. There  were  sewn  shots  fired  altoge^ 
ther,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had 
not  Mr  S.  Cooper  and  Mr  Weyand  fired  so 
promptly  on  the  assassins,  they  would  sll 
three  have  been  murdered.  So  deliberately 
had  the  fellows  planned  the  business,  that 
they  cut  port  holes  in  the  ditch,  and  allowed 
die  gentlemen  to  pass  a  few  yards  beyond 
the  place  where  they  were  lying  in  ambush, 
before  they  fired.  Mr  Weyland  was  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Golden,  but,  we  regret 
to  say,  that  serious  apprehensions  are  en- 
tertained for  his  recovery,  as  the  ball  had 
not  been  extracted  when  our  informant 
wrote,  and  as  it  was  feared,  from  the  diree- 
don  in  which  it  lay,  it  had  entered  the  spine. 

"  Tkt  T%pp»«uy  Murdtr.»^Vi£Uuk 
hundred  pounds  (in  addition  to  the  three 
DBndNo  by  Oovemniettt)  have  been  oflfered 
by  ihe  magistrates  and  gentry  of  tht  county 
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of  Tipperary,  for  the  dlsoovery  and  convic- 
tion of  the  murderers  of  Mr  Cooper.  What 
a  oontrast  to  this  is  presented  in  the  oonduot 
of  the  '  excellent  population '  on  the  same 
occasion  : — '  A  curious  circumstance  (says 
the  Tipperary  CongtUmHon)  connected 
with  this  dreadful  and  long- concocted  mur- 
der is,  that  immediately  after  the  several 
shots  hsd  been  fired,  Mr  Cooper  distinctly 
heard  shots  fired  in  the  direction  of  Ballin- 
temple  road,  also  several  shots  evidently 
proceeding  from  another  party  of  six  persons, 
who  had  undoubtedly  been  placed  on  that 
line  in  ease  Mr  Cooper  should  have  gone 
that  road.  There  were  also  scouts  placed 
in  different  directions,  and  on  Mr  Cooper's 
return  with  the  dead  and  wounded  gei^tle- 
men,  he  met  two  of  those.  Mr  Weyland 
said  to  them,  *  Boys,  this  a  bad  business ; 
won't  you  bring  on  the  hats,  and  catch  the 
horse  for  us  ?'  To  which  they  returned  a 
ttoet  impertinent  and  brutal  answer,  and 
eaid,  '  Bad  luck  to  them  if  they*d  have 
any  thing  to  say  to  them  1 1*  When  the 
police  and  magistrates  went  to  search  for 
the  ruffians  they  were  mocked  by  the  women, 
who  used  to  call  to  them,  and,  in  a  jeering 
manner,  say,  '  Why  doa*t  you  come  in  here» 
may  be  you*d  find  them  here.  Some  said 
— '  One  of  the  nobs  was  shot  and  there 
would  soon  be  more  of  them.'  In  fact,  the 
entire  conduct  of  the  farmers  and  peasantry, 
before  and  subsequent  to  this  tragical  cir- 
cumstance, fully  demonstrates  the  league 
which  exists  for  the  persecution  of  those 
concerned  with  rents  or  otherwise.** 

Bailiffs. 

Coufdy  Dubltn, — **  Outrageout  attack 
upon  BaiUjft.'^On  monday  last,  a  warrant 
was  entrusted  to  a  bailiff  named  Day,  with 
two  assiBtants,  to  seise  for  rent  due  by 
Daniel  O'Connor,  for  lands  at  Ticknock, 
county  Dublin,  the  property  of  Mr  H. 
Bentley.  The  bailiffs  made  their  capture 
good,  and  were  in  possession:  but,  on 
Wednesday,  the  tenant  replevined.  In  the 
course  of  that  day,  several  persons  came 
to  the  place,  and  threatened  to  beat  the 
bailiffii  unmercifully.  In  the  evening,  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o'clock,  the  writ  of 
replevin  was  handed  to  the  bailiffs,  and 
they  gave  up  the  seizure,  and  left  for 
Dublin,  They  had  not  proceeded  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  house,  when  they 
were  waylaid  by  nine  or  ten  ruffians,  armed 
with  bludgeons ;  one  of  them  had  an  iron 
bar,  and  carried  their  threats  into  execu- 
tion. Two  of  the  unfortunate  men  were 
left  for  dead  on  the  road,  the  third  escaped 
by  running  away.  The  bailiffs  were  taken 
into  a  cabin  on  the  road  aide  for  the  night, 
and  this  morning  were  conveyed  in  a  very 
dangerous  state  to  the  County  Dublin 
Hospital,'* 
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County  Longford,^^**  Drumlith,  17 th  ing  him  to  desist,  or  he  woald  shoot  him— * 

Oct,t  ISS&,  Newtonforhea. — On  yesterday  this  had  the  effect  of  making  the  savage 

evening,  in  the  village  of  Drmnlish,  Wil-  forego  his  deadly  purpose.     Messrs  Way- 

liam  Morrison,  a  bailiff  to  Lord  Lorton,  land  and  their  assistants  were,  however^ 

was  barbarously  murdered  at  the  hour  of  outnumbered,  and  their  assailants  grappled 

seven  o'clock,  by  a  number  of  armed  per-  them,  and  dragged  them  across  the  coun« 

sons,  who  entered  the  house  in  which  he  try,  through  hedges,   and  over   ditches, 

had  been  taking  some  refreshment,  put  though  their  vehicle  was  awaiting  them  oa 

out  the  candles,   and  proceeded  to  the  the  road  side>     The  elder  Mr  Wayland, 

room  in  which  he   was.      They  actually  by  the  time  they  hod  come  near  Killen- 

beat  his  brains  out  with  the  ends  of  their  aule,  sank  eihausted,  from  the  fatigue  he 

muskets,  one  of  which  was  broken,   as  had  been  subjected  to   by  his  heartless 

appeared  by  the  piece  of  it  found.     And  persecutors,  and  was  unable  to  proceed 

from  the  fact  of  balls  having  been  found  further.      One  of  the  feUow$  immediately 

on  (he  floor  of  the  room,   we  can  form  went  to  the  Bdnyhoniy  petit  seuiom,  where 

some  idea  of  the  ferocity  of  those  savages,  the  magittratet  were  fitting,  and  wai  about 

who  were  thus  doubly  prepared  for  the  to  lodge  informatione  against  Mr  Wayland, 

destruction  of  their  victim.  sen.,  for  presenting  a  pistol  at  him,  but  Mr 

"  After  the  principal  actors  in  this  bar-  Wayland,  jun.,  had  gained  the  court-house 

barous  murder  had  satisfied  themselves  as  soon ;  and,  on  stating  the  real  circum- 

that  they  had  done  their  worst,  they  were  stances  of  tlie  case,  his  informations  were 

about  to  leave  the  house,  but  were  ordered  taken  against  the  principals  in  the  outrage, 

back  by  a  person  at  the  door.     They  re-  who  were  committed  for  trial  at  the  next 

entered  the  room,  and  left  the  fate  of  quarter  sessions.'* 
their  unfortunate  victim  beyond  all  man- 
ner of  doubt,  by  breaking  his  skuli  into  Tenants. 

atoms,  and  scattering  his  brains  over  the         County  Armagh, A   tenant  was 

bed  in  which  he  lay."  dispossessed  for  non-payment  of  rent 

These  instances  we  have  taken  from  ^0°*  the  lands  of  WUliam  Armstrong, 

incidents  in  the  province  of  Leinster.  Esq.,   County  Armagh,  refusing  to 

We  retutn  to  give  one  from  Mnnster,  accept  fair  and  reasonable  terms  of  ac- 

from  Tipperary,  which  we  lay  before  commodation,  on  the  ple^  that,'  "  if 

the  reader  as  much  to  exhibit  the  ef-  ^^  f  «^«  ^^}^^  Pj^^e,  the  property 

frontery  with  which  law  is  defied,  as  ^?f  ^w,  and  not  Mr  Armstrong' s^ 

the  ferocUy  with  which  it  is  resisted.  This  farm  was  taken  by  a  highly  re- 

This  is  a  case  in  which  we  find  the  8P«ctable  man,  who  had  served  eleven 

landlord  acting  as  his  own  bailiff;  a  7®*"  "  »  mounted  policeman,  with 

case  describing  a  state  of  things  in  J^®  .^e?'  character,  and  who,  in  the 

which  the  persons  on  whom  he  could  begmnmg  of  the  year  1835,  with  his 

have  previously  relied,  would  not  dare  ^^^®»  ^®'  father,  ^George  M'Farland 

to  act  without  the  encouragement  of  (an  old  man  aged  seventy-seven  years), 

his  presence.  ^^^  three  children,  came  to  reside 

upon  it.     During  a  space  of  nearly 

«  Otitrageoui  Assault  upon  a  Landlord,  three  years,  Johnson  was  not  molest- 
On  Friday  last,  Palliser  Wayland.  Esq.  ed,  except  that,  from  time  to  time, 
of  Knockerville,  near  Cashel,  accompanied  ^^^^  ^„^^^  expressed  a  fear  of 
by  his  son  and  two  bai  iflfs,  Pf oceeded  to  ^^^j^.„^  ^^  ^^  ^.^^  y^  ^^  ^^1^  ^,.^ 
the  lands  of  Moyne  in  the  neighbourhood  ^^^^  ^^\^^  ^^^^  ^         .^  ^^.       ^^ 

tL^'^^^'l"!  Z^^.^^^^^  ^^'     On  the  evenini of  December 

ing  .rents  and  serving  a  man  named  John  ^^t    ^onT     tv  t.jij<t.t«i_ 

Cahill  with  an  ejectment.      Immediately  f'  \^P'  J^^?««?  ^^^  left  his  home 

after  effecting  the  service,  they  were  at-  }^  «®*"®  some  business  With  a  neiyh- 

tacked  by  a  number  of  men  armed  with  "^^^>  and  while  engaged  with  him, 

reaping-hooks,  who  commenced  assailing  ^aw  a  number  of  persons  pass,  who 

the  Messrs  Wayland,  and  made  the  bailiffs  called  out  to   the  proprietor  of  the 

eat  the  ejectment  which  had  jusb^been  house  to  close  his  door.     There  was 

served.    One  ruffian  put  his  reaping  hook  &  "  month's  mind'*  (a  commemora- 

around  the  neck  of  the  elder  Mr  Wayland,  tion  and  prayer  for  the  dead)  held  in 

and  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  it,  when  Mr  Johnson*s  immediate  neighbourhood, 

Wayland,  presented  a  pistol  at  him,  order-  indeed,  in  the  next  house  but  one  to 


*  The  idea  of  a  right  to  the  forfeited  lands,  and  the  hope  of  reooveriog  them,  are 
frequenUy  found  influendng  the  peataotry  in  Ireland. 
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hb  own  (distant  about  forty  perches)^ 
and  he  supposed  that  the  party  he  saw 
were  going  to  join  the  assemblage. 
After  about  twenty  minutes  they  re- 
turned. When  they  passed  the  door« 
a  shot  was  fired^  and  a  shout  of  fero- 
cious exultation  was  raised. 

During  this  short  interval  the  party 
had  gone  to  Johnson^s  house^and^  find- 
ing the  door  open,  walked  into  the 
kitchen,  where  they  found  his  wife, 
with  an  infant  on  her  lap>  three  other 
children,  and  her  aged  father.  One 
of  the  party  addressed  Mrs  Johnson, 
and  said  that  the  night  was  fair.  She 
said,  "  Yes — come  forward  and  warm 
yourselves.*'  There  was  no  answer ; 
and,  for  a  space  of  one  or  two  minutes, 
armed  men  continued  to  enter  the 
house  in  a  strange  and  alarming  si- 
lence. When  all  had  entered,  one. 
mshed  forward  with  a  bludgeon,  and, 
uttering  an  execration,  struck  Mrs 
Johnson  a  heavy  blow ;  a  second,  while 
she  was  crying  for  mercy,  felled  her 
to  the  earth.  While  down,  she  saw 
that  her  father  was  struck,  and  heard 
him  say,  "  May  God  have  mercy  on 
me!**  One  of  the  daughters,  a  girl 
of  thirteen  years  of  age,  held  a  spin- 
ning-wheel over  the  feeble  old  man. 
This  drew  the  attack  upon  herself,  and 
the  poor  child  was  knocked  down, 
dreadfully  mangled,  and  beaten  almost 
to  death.  M*Farland,  however,  was 
the  only  actual  victim  of  the  night. 
The  first  blow  he  received  was  from  a 
hatchet.  After  receiving  it,  ho  strug- 
gled towards  his  bed,  where  he  was 
pursued,  the  blows  from  the  same 
deadly  weapon  repeated;  and  his  skull, 
as  the  surgeon  said,  cloven  into  a 
hundred  pieces.  A  man  held  a  candle 
for  the  murderer  while  he  perpetrated 
the  butchery;  and  he  said  to  him, 
when  it  ;iras  done,  '*  Ha  1  ha ! — he*s 
over  I" 

In  the  mean-time  others  were  not 
less  cruelly  engaged;  some  beating 
Mrs  Johnson — two  striking  at  the 
child  who  had  endeavoured  to  defend 
her  grandfather,  while  one  held  her  to 
prevent  her  from  falling,  calling  upon 
ner  to  say  where  the  arms  were ;  and, 
when  incommoded  by  the  blood  which 
Streamed  from  her,  or  alarmed  by  its 
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staining  his  clothes,  crying  out,  '*  Keep 

your  blood  from  me,  you ." 

But  we  must  pause.  The  details 
are,  indeed,  too  full  of  horror.  Those 
which  we  have  given,  we  have  taken, 
scarcely  altered,  except  by  a  slight 
abridgment,  from  the  thrilling,  and, 
we  are  assured,  not  more  than  simply 
true  narrative,  in  a  highly  respectable 

Provincial  paper,  the  Newry  Telegraph . 
n  the  end  Mrs  Johnson's  life  was 
spared,  on  condition  of  swearing  that 
sne  would  leave  the  farm.  The  paper 
from  which  we  have  extracted  our 
narrative,  conducts  its  recital  through 
subsequent  horrors  of  the  night.  It 
mentions,  also,  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  Irish  government  acted  on 
the  occasion,  and  praises  its  offer  of  a 
liberal  reward.  But  what  is  a  reward 
for  information,  if  accompanied  by 
contrivances  like  those,  which  enable 
a  culprit  in  Ireland  to  pack  his  jury. 
No  criminal  has  sufierea  for  the  crime 
of  M'Farland*s  murder ;  and,  it  is  said 
that  the  wretched  and  broken-hearted 
Johnsons  are  making  preparations  to 
leave,  not  only  their  residence,  but 
their  country,  in  which  they  feel  that 
they  cannot  hope  to  be  protected. 

The  instance  of  punishment  which 
we  shall  next  lay  before  the  reader 
we  select  from  the  proceedings  of  a 
southern  district.  We  give  it  as  the 
Dublin  Bvenijig  Mail  has  extracted 
the  report  from  a  provincial  journal. 
The  locality  of  the  incident  will  not 
be  doubted.  It  will  be  at  once  recog- 
nised that  "  Tipperary  loquitur."  • 

"  Inemdi€tti*m.''^AH  Attempt  to  Burn 
a  Man  and  hit  Family  to  Death*^ On 
the  night  of  Tuesday,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  a 
dwelling-house  on  the  lands  blood-stained 
Curragbneddy  was  set  in  flames.  Michael 
Quinlan,  the  occupier,  and  family  being  in 
bed  and  asleep  at  the  time,  they  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  burned  aliye, 
bad  not  a  portion  of  the  thatch  fallen  in  a 
fiery  flake  on  Quintan's  face.  On  starting 
up  and  looking  about  him,  all  around  was 
one  red  glare  of  light,  and  there  was  an 
intense  heat  like  that  of  a  red-hot  furnace, 
which  rendered  breathing  difHcult.  He 
was  stupified  and  almost  suffocated.  What 
was  he  to  do  ?     Beside  him  lay  his  wife 


*  And  yet  a  doubt  is  possible.  'Similar  cruelties  are  ascribed  to  other  counties. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  Mayo  to  5«cni  a  tdidow,  and,  we  believe,  seven  children,  to  death  f 
^nd,  as  in  the  Tipperary  outrago,  the  door  was  fastep<;d  from  williout. 
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and  ctiildfen,  ttill  in  profound  sleep.  There  2.  Unpopular  ExsEctss  op  Elect* 

was  a  orackUng  of  timber,  a  tumbling  in  ive  Feanchise. 
of  the  rafters  in  one  oomer,  a  dense  smoke, 

and  a  swarm  of  fiery  and  scorching  par-  „„P*t*^  Shgo.^Mjbrocious  Mwder»^ 
tides.  Qninlan  leaped  out  of  bed.  and  ^;6^«»««w-7-Edwsrd  Coughlm  had  beon  at 
dragged  his  sleeping  wife  and  children  to  ^^^^  *»^  V*?  ,  ..  *'*"***^'  ^^  returning 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  all  naked  as  they  '^''^  ^  «  "^""^^  *»«  ^w  atUcked  by  some 
lay.  He  then  rushed  to  the  door,  unbar-  P«"*»/»  ^J  ?•'«»"•  "  y«*  unknown,  who 
red  it,  and  thought  to  open  it ;  but  it  was  »*'»»5^  »»™  •«\«"^  Wows  of  stones  on  the 
fastened  on  the  outside.  He  dragged  and  ??*?»  *°**  ^'^  **»«  ''Y'Z  ?*'^*  of  his  body  ; 
tugged— but  in  vain.  At  last,  with  that  S',,  ^"/"^^^'^  ^\^^^  ^«°«  ««  nw 
superhuman  strength  which  despair  alone  Bsllymote  he  hoped  to  have  reached  it  be- 
caa  give,  be  tore  the  door  off  its  hinges,  J^'?  *'•  •7'**^  *»**^™«  exhausted ;  he  rode 
and  rushed  out.  almost  enveloped  in  white  »«nou«ly  almost  a  mile  and  a  half  after  being 
wreathing  smoke  and  eddying  sparkles.  ■??.  ^  »  ,  *^*'°'  ^^°^  weakness  and  loss 
On  the  ouUide  every  thing  was  rendered  ^l  **?**"'  ""  °^  ^  ^^  ^"^'  ^  "^tended 
distinct  by  the  crimson  glare  of  light  from  *T  »nquest,  and  saw  that  the  wound  he  ra- 
the flaming  roof.  Three  men,  armed  to  ^^^^*  ^^»ch  caused  his  death,  was  a  blow 
the  throat,  were  opposite  the  door,  one  of  ^'^'^  *  weighty  stone  in  the  back  of  the 
whom  leveUed  him  to  the  ground  with  the'  ^"^^  causmg  a  large  fracture  of  the  skull, 
but-end  of  a  carabine.  He  was  struck  ^^  ^•"'>«'  "•  *  ^'^^^  "««>•'  ■«•»»*  ««»• 
senseless  for  some  minutes  by  the  blow,  P«'»on  or  persons  unknown.'  It  is  needless 
but,  when  he  recovered,  the  armed  incen-  ^  *»^o'™  y^a  that  this  is  the  respectable 
diaries  were  gone.  He  arose  confused  by  «o™"»  Catholic,  who,  with  his  brother,  were 
the  red  light,  and  half  blinded  by  the  blood  ?«nounoed  by  a  certain  priest  in  the  foUow- 
which  was  streaming  from  the  wound  he  "«  pathetic  anathema.—*  Let  the  Neddys 
got.  He  again  rushed  into  the  flames,  and  •"^  Johnnys  go  to  hell  and  damnation  their 
■nceeeded  in  rescuing  his  wife  and  chiU  <>*»  ^^7-'  And  it  is  the  same  individual 
dren  from  the  devouring  element.  One  ^^^  ^^  held. up  by  a  Popish  priest  to  the 
moment  Uter  and  all  would  be  lost,  for  he  "^icule  and  contempt  of  his  parishioners  on 
was  scarcely  outside  the  threshold,  when  ■  Sunday,  as  « the  man  having  the  hare-lip, 
crash,  crash  went  the  roof,  and  a  volume  *^o™  ^«  ^^^^  ^v«  P"nted  on  tJ»e  chapel 
of  dense  smoke,  mingled  with  flame,  shot  ^'^^f  ^  t^*  ^^  ^»"  ^^^^  »»g^t  Po»n*  **»• 
up  to  Heaven,  and  madethe  night  luminous.  ^^^'  ®^  **^'°  ■*  ^"^*  ^or  voting  for  the 
Quintan  retreated  to  the  poUce  barrack  ^»'«°g«  Perceval.'  The  very  day  poor 
which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Coughlin  was  murdered,  he  complained  to 
the  scene  of  conflagration.  The  house  was  mv^^*!  respectable  Protestants,  friends  of 
consumed  to  ashes ;  and  a  calf,  twelve  ^"»  "^  ****  *^^**^  ^^  assassination  in  which 
geese,  and  a  number  of  poultry  shared  the  V  ^"  continually  kept  by  the  denuncU- 
same  fate.  Quinlan  we  have  seen— he  is  *»<>"■  ^^  **»•  Pcpish  clergy.  Our  readers 
all  over  in  one  blister.  He  reminded  us  ^^^  recollect  (says  the  Sligo  J<mmal\  that 
of  some  unfortunate  white  man  who  had  f^^ortly  after  the  election,  when  Government 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  cannibals  of  Malacoa.  influence  was  so  shamefully  and  mischiev- 
butwhohad  been  rescued  from  the  fiery  cn«^J  applied  to  prop  up  Radicalism  and 
stake  when  about  half  roasted.  Quinlan  s  PcP"*>  ^op«^  ^^^  peasantry  were  forced  by 
only  crime  was  that  he  had  assisted  at  the  *>»"/  task-masters  not  to  work  for  Coughlin 
levelling  of  a  bouse  by  his  tandlord's  direc-  during  the  harvest.  This  persecution  being 
Uoos,  from  which  a  fellow  named  Gleeson  ^^^^  *<>  Colonel  Perceval,  the  gsllsnt  and 
has  been  ejected."  much  honoured  member  promptly  proceeded* 

with  fifty  or  sixty  attached  supporteiSi  to 

<nr    1         V                    1.  4.  ji*/ai        •  '^P  and  save  the  man's  gram." 

We  have  been  somewhat  dintise  in  ** 

examples  of  punishment  for  this,  the  Evidence. 

first  class  of  offences  created  by  the  -,, 

agrarian  law,  because  we  hold  it  to  be  ^"®   agranan  system  directs  that 

that  whicii  is  ac  couuti  d,  permanently,  "^^  ®"'y  ^^^  <^"™«  ^^  ^'^^"ff  evidence, 

of  most  uiomtMit,  and  because  it  sfivcvs  ^"*  suspioitm  of  an  intention  so  to  do, 

our   i)nrpose   eciually    well    with  any  "**>'  ^^^"  ♦^^  expresHon  of  a  feeling 

other,  .!>  im  ()cca^i()n  of  exliinitinjr  the  ^hic^,  if  indulged,  might  lead  to  *iieh 

mHiii.er  ill  wi.icli  the  j)n»viMohal,  or  ^  <^rime,  shall  be  viMfed  with  condign 

iiiMirn* nonary    go^ernnjeut     in  he-  pnni>nnient. 

*■•"        ''>*'        ^      if-    I..WS  e,iiri.Ml  ii,»o  •*     C,.unty    of   Limerick.^ BarltaruuM 

exeeulK.n.^      HiliCeforiii    we    Miall    he  ^.v  rhi  —A  n-an  »l.o  Ud  given  M.me  f vi- 

more  .^paring  in  our  scleciions.  »ieno.  ai  the  petty  8e»MunB  of  Hospital,  was 
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tMibtroody  amrdtncl  on   his  wty  home  little  direct  evidence,  simply,  it  would 

therefrom  on  Monday  night  leit     Six  of  appear^  becauBe  the  authority  and  t&r- 

ihe  mordereie  were  brought  mto  this  city  ror  of  the  agrarian  system  is  such  that 

lait  ereniag,  and  lodged  in  the  county  jail,  obnoxious  Ter<ticts  are  scarcely  ever 

Ibr  trial  at  the  approaching   aisixeB."*^  returned.     There  are  numerous  com- 

Limerick  Standard.  plaints  that'juries  have  not  done  their 

••  Skoekinff  Murder,'— On  the  night  of    ^^ij that  they  were  intimidated—. 

Friday,  the  9th  init.,  Patrick  Peeney,  of  ^^j^t  accomplices  of  the  prisoner  in  his 
BaUinamore,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  wai  g^mg  ^^^3  qq  t^g  jury  ^hich  was  sit- 
brutally  murdered  near  his  own  door.     The  ^      ^  ^      hin^-that  even  inteUigibla 
unfortunate  man^#A««rrf  to  expreti  hit  .   ^^^     ^^^j  between  the  prUoner 
reffretfir  Btehard  MarHn,  his  ne^hbaur,  ^^^  ^^^  r            y^^^  ^y^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
who  had  met  with  moet  mvagt  treatment  on  ^^     ,^^^  murdered  for  hU  verdict,  or 
Ae  previou.  evemng,  /"»?•"««  of  a  verdict  having  been  given  sucb 
Louchan.  On  the  evening  above  named,  tne  im    1     a               1,     au^    i.     *•- 
deceLed  had  only  walked  out  a  short  disUnce  "  ^«  }^^K^^  ^^Z    \  S^  t  ♦  W 
when  he  was  iaylaid  by  two  men.  who  meut  of  murder.     We  shaU  select  but 
sprang  from  behind  a  stone  waU,  and  one  <>««  case  under  this  department,  with 
held  him  while  the  other  fractured  his  skull  a  View  to  illustrate  the  state  of  society 
with  a  tongs.     The  inhuman  ruffians,  think-  in  which  "  Buch  things  can  be.  * 
Ing  they  had  dispatched  their  victim,  then  **  I7othiog  in   the  history  of  the  most 
made  off.     The  poor  man  got  on  his  limbs,  feudal  states  of  barbarism  could  find  a  pa- 
bot  fell  dead  before  he  could  gain  his  own  rallel  to  the  savage  scene  exhibited  at  a 
door.     An  inquest  was  held  on  the  follow-  place  celled  the  Lough,  two  miles  from  the 
ing  day,  before  William  Kenny,  Esq.,  co«  town  of  Templemore,  on  Monday  last.    On 
roner,  and  a  respectable  jury,  when  the  facts  this  spot,  Mr  Cormsck,  one  of  the  coroners 
above   stated  were  fully  proved,  and   the  of  this  county,  summoned  a  jury  to  hold  an 
tongs  with  which  the  deadly  wound  was  in*  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  man  of  the  name 
ilicted  was    produced.       Surgeon     Heisso  6f  Ryan,  who  became  accessary  to  his  own 
having  examined  the  body,  pronounced  it  as  death,  by  intoxication,  and  resisting  by  bru- 
his  opinion  that  death  was  caused  by  com-  tal  force  six  policemen  in  the  discharge  of 
pression  of  the  brain.     A  verdict  of  wilful  their  duty,  conveying  him  as  a  prisoner  to 
murder   was    returned    against    Juhn   and  the  bridewell  of  Templemore.     It  is  strange 
Patciek    Looghao,    who   have    abeconded.  that  whenever  the  police  are  concerned,  no 
The  coroner  has  issued  his  warrant  for  their  matter  how  forbearing,  how  mild  and  exem- 
apprehenaioo.       This  is  the  third  murder  plary  their   conduct  may  heretofore   have 
that  has  been  perpetrated  in  this  neighbour-  been,  the  moment  that  the  death  of  a  civilian 
hood  since  Christmas-day.*'  (however  remote  the  cause)  is  associated  with 
"  Mttrder  again.'-^On  the  1 7th  of  March  their  name,  the  savage  cry  of  ruffianism  and 
last,  a  man,  named  Connors,  was  murdered  barbarianism  is  yelled  and  iihouted  out  against 
near   Ashlypark,    about  half-way    between  them,   and  they  are  pronounced   convicted 
Burrisokane  and  Nensgh.     His  wife  identi-  murderers,  even  before  trial.       Such  was 
fiad  aome  oi  the  murderers,  had  them  appro-  the  feeling  at  this  memorable  place  of  the 
bended,  and  they  were  to  be  tried  at  the  last  Lough,  where  the  coroner,  notwithstanding 
■aeiaea.     However,  a  few  days  before  the  the  roiH  repeated  remonstrances  of  magis  • 
asaiaes,   two  men  came   to   the  deceased's  trates  to  the  contrary,  insisted  on  holding 
wife,  with  a  false  token,  and  told  her  that  his  court  1  Here  it  was  that  aeveral  respect- 
her  sttter  wanted  her  on  particular  business ;  able  jurymen,  from  the  town  of  Templemore, 
she,  thinking  their  story  was  correct,  went  were  summoned,  who,  the  moment  they  made 
with  them,  and  has  not  been  since  heard  of."  their  appearance,  were  threatened  with  aa» 
^^Tipperarp  Constitution,  aassination,    and   obliged  to  return     home 
*'  A  notiee,  of  which  the  following  is  a  without  the  appearance  of  a  single  policeman 
literal  copy,  was  sent  to  us  for  publication,  or  soldier  to  protect  them.      On  the  arrival 
by  a  correspondent  wb<»  took  it  down  off  a  of  Mr  Sutith,  the  solicitor  for  tbe  polic«»,  a 
gate  where    it    had    been   posted  :— •*  Take  general  buzs  spread  throu^^h  the  wbole  field, 
notice  that  all   persons  Kiveo  ividiace  agen  and  he  wan  mvt  at  what  i»  called  the  bawm. 
they  bi'av  feli)s  who  wt-nt  to  pettygo  to  de-  pop,  by  about  fitVen  buodrrd   perMMii».  who 
find  thure  religion  from  thry  bmdy  orange  demandt'd  bid  l«u»iaeiMi  tlirrc  ?      Having  an- 
hrrry ticks  on  the  t w ell t  July    will   be    kild  swered,  in  tbe  mild  et  iiiMniitfr  piiv^iOif,  thai 
as  ded  as  ould  bill  ih    thud — their  saint  of  he  came  an  the  agent  ivr   t\w   p«»iice,  as  he 
an  oiange'  king — by  order  of  Capt.   Star-  might  in  their  own  csM-k,  he  wa-  ordered  to 
light.*" — Balljfthannon  HeruUL  retire  immediately,  or   to  abide  tbe  coniie> 

^    t             r^                   IT  sequeooea.     At  this  moment  Mr  Tiaat.  a 

4.  Joey-Obnoxious  Veeoict.  ^^^^  ^^  p^,j^  ^^^  ^^  l,i,  protection,  &e. 

In  this  department^  the  cases  sup-  Mr  Smith  at  length  reached  the  room,  or 

^lied  by   oui!'  correspondent  furnish  kitchen,  where  the  coroner  held  his  court. 
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aod  which  bafflei  the  power  of  human  de-  a   quarter   of  an  hour,   they  proceeded 

•cription.     It  was  crammed  to  suffocation,  homewards,  but  did  not  go  far  till  they 

There  were  a  half  dozen  of  attorneys*  clerks  were  attacked  by  a  number  of  persons, 

assisting  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in  striking  one  of  whom   was   armed  with  a  largo 

the  jury,  yelling,  bellowing,  arguing,  fight-  tongs.     After  inflicting  several  wounds  on 

ing,  shouting,  &c.   &c.     Messrs   Tabiteau  the  heads  of  their  victims  while  prostrate 

and  Willington,  magistrates,  having  quitted  on  the  road,  the  inhuman  wretches  went 

the  room  in  disgust,  afforded  an  opportunity     away,   one  of   them  exclaiming '  TuJU 

to  Mr  Smith  to  leave  it  also   under  their  that  for  going  to  leave  your  money  with 

protection.     After  getting  out  he  was  again  Orange  Anderson,*     Two  of  the   police 

surrounded  by  a  denser  mob  than  on  the  hearing  of  the  occurrence,  proceeded  to 

forftier  occasion,  and* threatened,  in  presence  the  place,  and  succeeded  in  arresting  one 

of  the  magistrates,  that  if  he  dared  to  go  of  the  party ;   but  they  were  met  by  a 

back  again  to  assist  the  police  murderers  he  large  mob,  who  rescued  the  prisoner,  and 

would  not  come  off  as  before.     Mr  Tabiteau  knocked  down  the  police  with  stones ;  one 

endeavoured,  by  reason,  to  convince  them  of  them,  sub-constable    Vaugh,  was   se- 

of  their  folly  ;  but  the  more  he  said,  the  riously  injured." 
more  their  determination  seemed  fixed,  and 

Mr  Smith  had  but  the  choice  of  alternatives '  (^^^^  '*«  Gazette  of  Friday). 

left,  to  abandon  his  clients  to  their  fate,  or  "  Dublin   Castle,  June  6lh,   1838. — 

suffer  a  glorious  martyrdom  on  the  plains  of  Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  the 

the  Lough.**— -Aena^A  Guardian,  Lords  Justices,    that   James   Anderson, 

parish  clerk  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wright, 

Peotkstantism.  of  Killencoole,  in  tho  county  of  Louth, 

Oiir  selections,  although  very  few  ^*"  barbarously  murdered  between  the 

in  comparbon  with  the  multitude  of  ^?»"  °^^*«»  "^^^  «^e^en  o'clock  on  the 

notices  from  which  they  are  taken,  ^*»^'  °/ ^J'^i'^  '°^^^'  °"^'''^®  ^^®  8^"^°" 

must  be  numerous.     In   return,   we  Jf^l  of  Mr  Trayers  Wright,  near  to  which 

shall  spare  the  reader  all  comment  ^^.^^^^  T.  ^T'lr  *°^^ 

iv.,>«i  /^.inei^lvoa  morning,  about  half-past  five  o  clock.— 

irom  ourselves.  rp^^,  Hundred  Pounds  and  a  Free  Pardon. 

"  County  Sligo.-^Bibbon  Outrages,'^  — By  their  Excellencies*  command, 

James  Reynolds  and  Edward  Lloyd,  both  "  T.  Drummond." 

Protestant  farmers,  residing  in  the  neigh-  «»«_«. 

bourhood  of  Collooney,   were  returning  ,^®  ^«^-  R>cl»»rd  Wright,  of  KiUin- 

from  the  fair  of  Tubberscanavan,  on  the  ^^J^^*  ^^^^^V  ^^  L®"'**'  «?<>"  t^«  decease 

night  of  Tuesday,  the  18th  instant,  when  ^^  *^"  ^*^®  P*"*^  ^^^^^*  "^^^  ^««  mur- 

they  were  assailed  by  a  mob  of  «  Precur-  ^^^^  °®*^  ^^  ^°^^*  ^^^^  "'^^er  his  care 

Bors,'  who  commenced  to  hoot  and  call  °^°   °f  deceaseds   sons,   William,   with 

them   turncoats,   and   every  opprobrious  *.  "^^^^  ^^  P^^  ^"^  ^^  >»"  father  s  situa- 

epithet  which  their  attention  to  the  ser-  \^^*  *"^  ^^^  ^^»*  purpose  sent  him  to  a 

mons  at  the  different  mass-houses  made  P'otestant  school  near  Glyde-faim.     On 

familiar.     The  mob  increasing,  surround-  Y'^'^y  ^"''  ^^*®  ^^  ^^  ^*y  ^o™  school, 

ed  their  intended  victims,  who  were  both  i**.®  **^'  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  >«*»  o^  »««.  ▼" 

khocked  down  and  dreadfully  injured  with  ^o^^wed  by  five  men,  who  overtook  him 

stones,  when  their  pistols,  for  which  they  "®'^   Corballis,   and    compelled   him    to 

had  license,  and  which  their  forbearance  "'^^^^  **®  "^^^^  °®^«'  8°  a«"n  <o  any  hut 

prevented  them  from  using  in  self-defence,  "*®  national  school,  and  that  he  should 

were  forcibly  taken  from  them.     These  never  agam  be  seen  at  church.     This  is  a 

men   were   guilty   of  being  Protestants.  fP^c^ep  of  the  working  of  the  system  for 

Lloyd  is  a  reformed  Papist,  hence  the  cry  ™   extirpabon   of   Protestantism.     The 

of '  turncoat  ;*  and  Reynolds,  who  holds  ^o™»f  on  of  Popery  in  Louth  u  nearly 

a  situation  under  Mr  Cooper,  came  for-  complete.  ^Packet  Correspondent. 

ward  at  the  late  registries  to  oppose  the  "  County  Carlow,— Another  Attach  on 

fictitious  claims  of  the  Popish  party.    By     Carlow  Church^Romish  Toleration On 

the  exertions  of  some  of  the  Collooney  Wednesday  evening  last,  while  the  congrega- 

ProtesUnU,  friends  to  Mr  Reynolds,  two  tion  were  assembled  during  the  performance 

of  his  assailants  were  arrested  and  given  of  divine  worship,  some  ruffians  created  the 

in  charge  to  the  police.— On  the  night  of  greatest  alarm  among  those  assembled,  by 

Saturday  last,  two  men  named  Phillips  and  smashing  the  window  over  the  communion 

Banks  were  returning  from  the  market  of  table  with  a  large  stone,  which  fell  near  one 

Sligo,  and  on  passing  through  Collooney  of  the  pews.     Several  persons  rushed  out  of 

(that   *  peaceable   neighbourhood')   they  the  church  to  secure  the  offenders,  but  we 

caUed  in  to  Uke  some  refreshment  at  the  regret  to  say,  they  escaped.   This  is  the  third 

house  of  Mr  Robert  Anderson,  a  respecU  time  similar  outrages  have  been  committed 

^bl«  innkeeper.  After  remaining  for  about  on  the  pargchial  church,  during  the  hours  of 
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divine  service,  withia  the  past  year,  and  the  engaged  in  forwarding  it. — I  am,  Sir,  your 

cowardly  villaint  who  have  perpetrated  those  faithful  servant  in  Christ, 
outrages  through  a  sheer  spirit  of  wanton-  "  Ed^vard  Nanole." 

ness,  if  not  brutal  bigotry,  are  in  the  habit  of  »« . 

insulting  respectable  females  approaching  the  u  Dublin  Castle,  Oct.  25. 

church  during  divine  service ;  and  to  such  an         c«  Sia— I  am  directed  by  the  Lord-Ueu- 

cxtent  have  they  dared  to  carry  their  violent  tenant  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 

proceedings,  that  several  respectable  females  i^^er  of  the  18th  instant,  calling  attention 

are  prevented  from  attending  the  house  of  to  an  a.tempt  which  was  made  to   injure  a 

worship,  apprehensive  of  being  attacked  by  schoolmasler  in  your  employment,  on  Mon- 

thefto    ruffians.      If  jhe   Protestants  of  the  jay,  the  15(h  of  this  month.     And  I  am  to 

parish  would  adopt  our  advice,  they  would  inform  you  that  immediate  inquiry  will  be 

meet,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  made  into  the  circumstances  to  which  you 

would  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  perpetra-  advert.— I  am,  sir,    your    most   obedient, 

tors  of  this  sacrilegious  outrage." — Carlow  humble  servant 
Sentinel,  (Signed)  "  Morpmh." 

*•  County   Meath^Brutal    Outrage,^  "  The  Rev.  Edward  Nangle,  Achill, 
We  have  been  informed  that  on  Wednesday  Newport,  Mayo." 

last,  two  persons,  usually  denominated  Scrip*  ' 

ture  Readers,  were,  on  their  way  from  this         '*  To  the  Right  Hon,  Z^d  Morpeih* 
town  to  Navan,  assaulted  by  some  ruffians,  **  Missionary  Settlement, 

and  beaten  in  a  shocking  manner.     One  of  <*  Achill  Island,  Oct  28,  1838. 

them,  after  sustaining  a  great  deal  of  abuse,  u  My  Lord— I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge 

succeeded  in  making  hw  escape,  and  is  now  the  receipt  of  your  lordship's  letter  of  the 

lying  in  the  Navan  Infirmary.     Hw  compa-  26th  instant,  in  reply   to  a  communication 

nion  has  not  since  been  heard  of,  and  all  that  from   me,   informing    your  lordship   of  an 

is  yet  known  of  him  is  from  the  statement  of  attempt  which  was  made  to  injure  a  school- 

the  former,  who  says,  the  last  time  he  saw  master,  John   Connor,  employed  by  me  in 

him,  he  was  lying  on  the  road  senseless,  this  island.     I  have  to  regret  that  another 

whUst  the  savages  were  beating  him.      We  outrage   has   occurred,    which    obliges   me 

trust  every  exertion  will  be  made  to  bring  ag^jn   to   address  your   lordship.     As  the 

the   actors  in   this  foul   deed    to    condign  postman  of  this  colony,  Alexander  Lendrum, 

punishment.'*— Dro^Aec/a  Journal.  ^^  returning  from  Newport  this  day,  he 

was  assaulted  near  the  villaire  of  Cashel,  in 

**  PROTEST  A?*TISM  AND  POPERY  IK  THB  *v     :  I       I  J  i  jj-      ^i. 

this  island,  and  so  severely  wounded  in  the 

ISLAND  ACHILL.  t.j*U..  !.••  t\aj  j« 

bead,  that  our  physician,  Dr  Adams,  dedarea 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard.  that  he  could  not  for  a  few  days  pronounce 

**  Missionary  Settlement,  htm  out  of  danger*     In  my  former  letter  I 

'*  Achill  Island,  Nov.  3.  alluded  to  a  report   of  discourses  delivered 

*'  Sir — Having  sent  you  a  copy  of  my  by  Dr  M*Hale  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Hughes  of 
letter  to  Lord  Morpeth,  complaining  of  a  Newport,  in  which  the  people  were  incited 
mut'deroiu  attack  which  was  made  upon  to  violence  against  us.  I  stated  that  I  waa 
John  Connor,  r  schoolmaster  in  my  employ-  ready  to  prove  that  such  language  was  used ; 
ment,  I  now  forward  his  lordship's  reply,  and.  as  the  islanders  manifested  no  peculiar 
lest  an  impression  should  be  made  on  the  hostility  up  to  that  period,  I  must  naturally 
public  mind  that  my  complaint  was  unheed-  connect  the  outrages  and  the  inceasant  insult 
ed.  I  also  send  you  a  second  letter  to  Lord  to  which  we  have  since  been  subjected,  with 
Morpeth,  describing  another  outrage  which  the  inflammatory  addresses  of  Messrs  M'Hale 
has  since  been  committed  on  one  of  our  and  Hughes.  Tangible  proof  of  the  con- 
people,  and  connecting  the  resident  priest  of  nexion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  this 
this  island  with  the  persecution  to  which  island,  with  the  persecution  to  which  my 
Connor  is  now  subjected.  It  may  interest  schoolmaster,  Connor,  is  exposed,  has  since 
your  readers  to  know  that  the  Roman  Ca-  come  to  light,  as  Lieutenant  Nugent, 
tholic  curate  of  the  island  was  convicted  the  inspecting  commander  of  coast-guard,  and  r 
other  day  at  the  petit  sessions  of  Newport  magistrate  of  ihu  county,  has  discovered 
of  an  assault  upon  Connor,  and  that  this  is  thRt  the  country  people  were  forbidden  by 
the  same  person  who  is  noticed  in  Dr  the  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr  Harley,  to  sell  any 
M*Hale*B  recent  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  provisions  to  John  Thomas,  chief  boatman 
as  the  national  schoolmaater  of  Baffin  Island,  of  Bullsmouth  station,  because  he  was 
who  became  a  Protestant.  With  many  reported  to  him  (the  priest)  as  having  shared 
thanks  for  the  service  which  you  have  ren-  some  of  the  provisions  which  he  purchased 
dered  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  this  district,  in  his  own  name  with  Connor.  I  beseech 
by  directing  public  opinion  to  the  injuries  your  lordship  to  present  these  matters  to 
Mught  to  be  inflicted  on  thos^  who  aro  )ds  £x€eUeiicy  tho  Lord-Li«ttt«iiaDt,  and  tg 
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request  his  Excellency's  interference  for  the  for,  in  that,  no  fewer  than  four-and- twenty 
protection  of  an  industrious,  peaceable,  and  large  slugs  were  lodged,  and  from  the  range 
most  oppressed  people,  who  are  chargeable  which  they  took,  had  they  penetrated  the 
with  no  offence  but  that  of  having  abandoned  shutter,  there  is  reason  to  fear  not  one  of 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  family  would  have  escaped." 
Their  patience  is  severely  tried  by  the  inccs-  *'  As  the  Rev.  Marcus  Beresford  was 
sant  insult  and  violence  to  which  they  are  proceeding  to  officiate  in  his  parish  church 
subjected.  So  far  they  have  roanifehted  a  of  Larah,  on  Sunday  last,  he  was  waylaid 
forbearance  highly  creditable  to  their  Chris-  by  two  villains,  who,  larking  behind  a  hedge, 
tian  profession,  and  I  can  assure  your  lord-  nearly  opposite  to  the  house  of  the  Romau 
ship  that  no  exhortation  shall  be  wanting  on  Catholic  priest,  fired  at  him  as  he  was 
my  part  to  persuade  them  to  persevere  in  passing.  Whether  both  the  miscreants  dis- 
the  same  course  of  patient  endurance ;  but  I  charged  their  fire-arms  at  him  (for  both 
do  fear  that  if  their  adversaries  are  permitted  were  armed),  is  uncertain— only  one  report 
to  go  on  unchecked,  they  may,  at  last,  in  having  been  heard ;  but,  by  the  mercy  of 
self-defence,  be  compelled  to  reUliate ;  if  God,  the  shot  was  without  effect — though 
10,  the  consequences  must  be  disastrous.  I  the  assassins  were  not  more  than  ten  yards 
would  humbly  suggest  to  your  lordship,  as  a  distant  from  their  expected  victim.  Imme- 
means  of  allaying  the  present  ferment,  that  diately  after  the  discharge,  Wr  Beresford 
petit  sessions  should  be  held  in  this  island,  and  his  servant— though  both  unarmed— 
This  might  be  easily  accomplished,  as  Lieu-  pursued,  with  great  intrepidity,  the  cowardly 
tenant  Nugent,  who  is  a  magistrate  of  this  yet  blood-thirsty  assailants,  who  instantly 
county,  ia  obliged  to  visit  Bullsmoulh  once  iled  with  their  carbines  in  their  hands :  and 
a  month,-  in  discharge  of  his  duty  aa  although  some  police,  who  happened  to  be 
inspecting  commander  of  coast-guard.  The  near,  and  some  of  the  Protestant  parishion- 
stipendiary  magistrates  residing  at  BelmuUet  ers  who  were  on  the  way  to  church,  joined 
might  accompany  him  in  these  periodical  in  the  pursuit,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the 
visita,  when  the  court  might  be  held.  At  miscreants  efl'ected  their  escape  by  mingling 
present  we  are  almost  excluded  from  the  with  the  Popish  congregation,  which  was 
benefit  of  legal  protection  }  the  nearest  just  at  tlut  moment  leaving  early  mass- 
sessions  are  held  at  Newport,  twenty-five  and  many  of  whom  seemed  anxious  to  tcreea 
miles  distant ;  and,  besides  the  expense   of  the  murderers  from  justice." 

bringing   witnesses  to  such  a  distance,  we  <i  BorrUohanet   April   5,    1838 On 

cannot  travel  that  lonely  road  without  per-  Sunday  last,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Borriso- 

Bonal  danger. — I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  assembled  in  church  at  evening 

your  lordship's  obedient  humble  servant,^  service,  and  the  officiating  clergyman,  the 

«' Edward  NAKCtB."^^  ^^y^  William   MoUoy,  in  the  pulpit,  the 

"  To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mffrpeth,  &c.'  congregation  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  the 

"  I  hereby  offer  a  reward  of  Twenty  tremendous  cra»h  of  a  stone,  hurled  with 

Pounds  for  such  information  as  will  lead  to  unerring  aim  at  the  central  eastern  window, 

the  conviction  (within  six  months)  of  the  immediately  near  which  the  pulpit  ia  situ- 

person  or  persons  who,  on  the  night  of  the  ated.     The  eastern  window  of  the  church  is 

28th  of  April  last,  broke  a  window  of  the  within  a  few  feet  of  the  public  road,  from 

Church  of  Rathconrath,  in  the  county  of  whence  the  atone  was  thrown ;  and,  front 

Westmeath,  and  put  therein  an  illegal  mo-  the  relative  position  of  the  preacher,  with 

tiet  threatening  the  Eev.   B,    O.    Grant  his  back  to  the  window,  and  the  number  of 

with  death,  and  injuria  to  his  property,  if  he  lights  in  front,  the  evil-minded  person  must 

did  not  quit  the  parish*  have  been  aUe  to  distinguish  dearly  the 

*«  By  order  of  Inspector-General  of  Con-  outline  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  figure, 

stabulary,  and  would,  to  a  certainty,  have  accomplished 

**  H.  W.  Thompson,  8ub-Inspector,*»  his  purpose,  were  in  not  that  aa  angle  of  the 

■w:.        .1    r>    1.  ^     ^u  ^-  eash   in  a  line   with  the  preacher's  head, 

From  the  Cork  ConsMutton.  providentially  arrested  the  furia«r  progress 

•*  Couniif  Cork — Attempt^  Atsauina^  ^f  ^y^e  destructive  missile." 

tion  of  a   Cfer^/yman. —» About   half-past 

■even  o'clock,  on  Monday  evening,  a  shot  **    County    Limerick — Conspiracy    to 

was  fired  through  the  window  of  the  dining  Murder — Sunday  last,  four  sangumary  ruf- 

parlour  of  the  Hev.  Doctor  Campion,  of  the  fians,  armed,  and  their  features  disguised  by 

parish  of  Knockmourne,  in  the  barony  of  bog  mould,  followed  the   Rev.  Mr  Coote  s 

Kinnataloon.     Dr   Campion   was,   at    the  car,  from  his  residence  towards  Doom  church; 

moment,  with  his  lady  and  family,  seated  but,  not  finding  that  persecuted  clergyman 

round   the   fire,   and  the  shot  waa  aimed  on  the  vehicle,  they  searched  several  cabins 

directly  at  the  spot  in  which  they  were  sit-  by  the  road,  thinking  Mr  Coote  had  alipped 

•ting.     They,  in  all  probability,  owe  their  off  the  cai-  to  avoid  them.     Had  they  found 

safety  t«  th*  tUckAess  of  ih«  wiM4ow-»huitei>  Jthc  rev.  getttiemwi,  their  object  wa9  to  vmt 
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der  hizn  in  the  neon-day.  In  those  placet 
they  visited,  they  distinctly  avowed  their 
determination,  with  an  expression  of  regret 
that  he  had  escaped  them.  Fortunately  for 
BIr  Coote,  who  is  suffering  from  illneas, 
another  minister  had  on  that  day  officiated 
for  him  at  the  parish  church,  and  thas  was 
his  life  providentially  saved  from  assassins, 
who  have  attempted  it  more  than  once  in 
that  neighbourhood." 

"  On  Sunday  morning  last,  between  the 
hours  of  three  and  four  o'clock,  the  house  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Cramptou,  at  Makbide,  was  for 
the  third  time  within  this  year  set  on  fire 
by  incendiaries.  A  match*  compoeed  of  hay 
and  oaknmf  or  tarred  rope,  had  been  intro- 
duced throagh  two  broken  panes,  one  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  other  in  the  pantry 
window.  The  entire  sash,  shutters,  &c.  pf 
the  drawing-room  were  consumed  before  the 
fire  was  discovered,  and  a  quantity  of  fur- 
niture destroyed.  One  of  the  matches  was 
introduced  into  the  room  immediately  under 
Mr  Crampton's  bed-room." 

•'  ZeUriui Murder-^Mokill,  Oct.  26. 

—A  barbarous  murder  was  perpetrated  near 
this  ^own  yesterday  evening.  A  Protestant, 
named  John  Stretton,  was  returning  from 
market  to  his  residence  near  Cloone,  when 
he  was  fired  at  and  wounded.  His  barba- 
rous assailants,  not  content  with  this,  fell 
upon  him  with  scythes  and  other  sharp 
weapons,  and  mutilated  the  corpse  in  a  moat 
frightful  manner.  The  decet^d  wavy  about 
four  months  since,  denounced  ly  a  priest 
from  the  altar ^  and  the  people  viere  forbid' 
den  to  t-peak  to  him.  The  stipendiary  ma» 
gistrate  held  an  investigation  into  the  air" 
eumstance  at  the  time,  but  nothing  more  was 
thought  of  it  until  the  unfortunate  deceased 
met  his  fate  in  this  savage  manner*  Within 
ten  dayn.  Morrow,  Lord  Lorton*8  steward, 
an<t  Stretton  have  been  both  murdered — 
two  Protestants,  named  Cullom  and  Redfero, 
have  had  thehr  houses  attacked  in  the  open 
day  by  armed  men — Cullom's  gun  was  carried 
off,  his  wife  severely  beaten;  Redfern's 
windows  were  broken,  his  wife  and  family 
abosed  ;  both  occurring  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  the  town.  Both  men  were  absent 
at  the  time  of  the  attacks,  or  it  is  hard  to 
conjecture  what  fate  would  have  awaited 
ihem,-^  Correspondent  of  Saunders" 

"  Another  Barbarous  Murder, ^^On 
Tuesday  morning  last,  about  four  o'clock, 
three  Protestants,  while  on  their  way  to 
the  county  Wicklow  with  lime,  were  at- 
tacked near  TuUow  by  several  persons, 
and  biutally  beaten  with  stones  and  blud- 
geons ;  one  of  them,  John  Pollard,  was 
inhumanly  murdered  on  the  spot,  his 
brains  being  literally  scattered  on  the 
road.     Od9  of  bis  comrades  was  inhu- 
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manly  mangled,  and  is  despaired  of ;  the 
third  providentially  escaped.  A  mou 
named  Byrne  was  committed  to  jail  on 
Wednesday,  fully  identified  as  a  principal 
in  this  inhuman  murder.  No  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  the  perpetration  of  the 
foul  deed,  but  that  the  unfortunate  men 
were  Protestants." 

We  shall  add  but  one  proof  more 
of  the  persecution  to  which  Protest- 
ants have  been  given  up^ — the  inci- 
dental manner  in  which  the  circum- 
stance of  gentlemen  going  armed  to 
church  is  noticed  J  in  describing  an 
outrage  on  a  place  of  worship. 

6.  Refusal  to  enter  Secret 
Societies. 

£  videnees  of  the  existence  of  a  secret 
society  extending  itself  through  all 
parts  of  Ireland^  are  abundant  and 
conclusive  in  the  communications  of 
our  correspondent.  His  proofs^  also^ 
are  decisive  that  the  principle  of  a 
division  of  labour  is  adopted  by  tfaem^ 
and  an  army  of  observation^  as  it 
were,  called  the  "  Polishers,"  formed, 
which  is  to  act  a  part  the  opposite 
of  that  assigned  to  the  sentinels  of  the 
bees — not  to  keep  off  the  '*  ignavum 
pecus**  from  the  nive,  but  to  compel 
them  to  enter  it.  Our  extracts,  how- 
ever, must  necessarily  be  few. 


« 


County  Stigo. — Another  Attempt  to 
Burn  to  Death  a  Father,  Mother,  and 
Seven  Children. — We  have  just  heard  from 
unquestionably  authority,  that  a  few  nights 
since,  the  house  of  a  poor  man  named 
Patrick  Healy,  on  the  lands  of  Killaney, 
was  maliciously  set  fire  to  and  destroyed, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  poor  man's 
furniture.  The  time  chosen  by  the  bru- 
talized *'  Precursors,"  for  the  destruction 
of  this  unfortunate  family,  was  the  calm 
hour  of  midnight,  when,  the  ruflQans  well 
knew,  the  unconscious  inmates  were  slum- 
bering in  fancied  security ;  coals  of  fire 
had  been  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
thatch  at  the  same  moment ;  but  provi- 
dentially (as  in  the  case  of  Burns)  their 
faithful  watch- dog,  alarmed  by  the  crack- 
ling of  the  roof,  set  up  a  piteous  howl, 
which  awoke  Healy  and  his  family,  and 
revealed  to  them  the  danger  of  their  pe- 
rilous situation.  The  poor  creatures  for- 
tunately escaped  a  few  minutes  before  the 
blazing  roof  fell  in,  and  procured  shelter 
in  a  neighbouring  village.  Thus  we  have 
lived  to  see  a  second  attempt  made  to  bum 
to  death  an  entire  fiimily  in  this  unfortu- 
nate county,  within  the  short  space  of 
ft  few  weekSt    The  only  reftsoa  assigoed 
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for  this  diabolical  attempt  to  take  away  crimes^  and  classes  them  among  the 

human  life  is,  that  Healy  (who  is  an  in-  ordinary  oflfences  for  which  men  are 

dustrious  Roman  Catholic)  refused  to  be-  to  be  held  amenable.  They  ought  not 

como  a  member  of  the  Ribbon  Associa-  to  be  thus  regarded.     Perhaps  there 

^*^°*  never  yet  was  a  people,  among  whom 

Such  is  the  agrarian  calendar  of  so  much  cruelty,  treachery,  and  vio- 

crime,  or,  to  speak,  more  correctly,  a  lence,  has  been  manifested — so  fearful 

specimen  of  it.     For  offences  such  as  outrages  perpetrated— so  many  lives 

we  have  classified,  and  by  such  punish-  taken  by  shocking  murder — and  so  few 

meats  as  we  have  described,   many  offenders  punished :  in  whom,  abo,  it 

hundreds,  to  whom  the  law  owes  pro-  vill  not  be  found,  that  the  terrible  ex- 

tection,  are  every  year  overtaken  by  a  cesses,  committed  by  them  w'ith  im- 

violent  death  in  Ireland.     Manv  hun-  punity,  have  not  been  reconciled  to 

dreds  are  sufferers  in  property  and  per-  their  notions  of  right  and  duty,  by 

son ;  aiid  thousands,  in  incessant  ap-  some  process  with  which  those  who 

prehension  ofviolence,  waste  away,  an  judge  them  hastily  are  unacquainted, 

unseen  death,  at  home,  or  betake  them-  The  butcheries,  burnings,  perjuries, 

selves  to  distant  lands,*where,  if  there  which  we  impute  as  crimes  to  the  Irish 

are  no  fond  associations  to  attach  them  people,  in  their  judgment   are  not 

to  their  new  homes,  and  no  comforts  crimes.      They  are    acts  of  severe 

to  enhance  the  zest  of  life,  they  are,  at  duty  ;  acts^  for  which,  if  the  law  of  the 

least,  secure  against  persecutions  and  land  prevailed  against  them,  they  must 

menaces  which  made  the  land  of  their  die — but  which  a  law,  inserted  in  their 

nativity  a  desolation  to  them.     The  abused  conscience,  taught  them  they 

readerhas  had  a  selected  specimen  of  the  must  execute ;  acts  for  which,  however 

manner  in  which  punishments  are  exe-  they  might  be  made  to  suffer,  they 

cuted,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  could  experience  no  remorse.     This 

are  conceived,  which  have  had  so  ter-  was  the  incident,   belonging  to  the 

riHc  an  influence  upon  the  condition  character  of  what    has  been  called 

and  advancement  of  Ireland.     If  we  Irish  crime,  which  demanded  most  the 

have  selected  with  tolerable  skill,  he  attention  of  magistrates  and  legislators 

will,  we  are  willing  to  hope,  be  already  — and  this  is  the  incident  which  they 

prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  a  very  er-  have  especially  disregarded.     "  The 

roneous  judgment  upon  such  punish-  knowleoge  of  men,*'  said   Coleridge, 

ments,  and  one  very  much  calculated  '*  may  be  very  evil  if  not  corrected  by 

to  mislead,  which  pronounces  them  a  knowledge  of  man." 
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Jp  biography  were  honest,  it  would  bo 
among  the  inost  valuable  of  all  writ- 
ings. But  is  it  ever  honest  ?  Can  the 
auto-biographer  be  trusted  with  the 
truth  ?  Can  his  friend,  or  his  eucmy, 
or  the  somebody,  who,  being  neither, 
attempts  only  to  make  a  book  that 
somebody  else  will  read,  be  trusted 
more?  Are  there  not  vanity,  fear,  ig- 
norance, forgetfulness,  all  standing  in 
the  way  of  the  truth,  the  wholo  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  ?  and  what 
spirit  of  sincerity  can  survive  those 
things  ?  From  the  first  man  who  ever 
put  bis  pen  to  paper,  in  record  of  his 
own  acts  and  deeds,  to  the  last,  we 
shalh never  expect  to  find  the  reality 
which  we  want ;  but  we  may  find  the 
amusement  which  various  adventure 
can  supply,  the  lesson  which  can  be 
taught  by  the  experience  of  others, 
and  the  interest  which  can  be  raised 
by  the  eccentricities,  struggles,  and 
colli^ons  of  character.  There  is  much 
even  in  this  ;  if  the  portraiture  of  the 
"  inner  man*'  is  hidden  from  us,  and 
it  is  often  hidden  from  himself;  at  least 
we  may  know  his  external,  the  man  as 
he  moved  before  society, — the  bold 
figure  of  the  dcfyer  of  chance  and  dif- 
ficulty, the  wild  whim  and  strange 
animation  of  the  humorist,  or  the 
ardent  physiognomy  and  lofly  atti- 
tudes of  the  man  of  genius. 

The  biography  of  the  late  well- 
known  Charles  Mathews  ought  to 
furnish  some  resemblance  to  them  all ; 
for  he  had  something  of  the  faculties, 
the  feelings,  and  the  labours  of 
all.  If  his  heart  had  not  been  among 
the  most  buoyant  of  human  kind,  he 
roust  have  sunk  under  the  first  anxie- 
ties of  his  trying  profession ;  if  he  had 
not  possessed  the  half-mad  whim  of 
an  original,  he  must  have  flattened  and 
fallen  away  into  common-place, — and 
if  there  had  not  been  that  touch  of  still 
finer  faculty  within  him,  which  makes 
obscure  talent  anticipate  the  time  of 
fame  and  fortune,  he  must  have  long 
before  stooped  to  the  wretchedness  of 
his  condition,  perished,  and  been  for- 
gotten. If  all  this  denunciation 
of  the  miseries  of  a  theatrical  life 
should  seem  too  darkly  coloured  to  the 


crowd,  who  see  the  actor  only  on  the 
stage,  flourishing  in  silk  and  gold, 
smiling  among  rival  princesses,  and 
settling  the  fiitcs  of  nations,  for  fivo 
acts  together;  let  them  turn  to  the  ear- 
lier pages  of  this  narrative,  and  be 
comforted  that  they  have  never  tried 
to  climb  to  renown  on  the  shoulders 
of  either  Thalia  or  Melpomene. 

Charles  Mathews  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, in  June  177G,  the  son  of  a 
bookseller  in  the  Strand.  He  plea- 
santly remarks,  that  the  family  name, 
being  Matthew,  was  changed  to  its 
present  spelling  in  consequence  of  the 
legacy  of  an  estate,  and  the  bequest 
being  thrown  into  Chancery,  and  lost. 
'*  His  father  lost  at  once  a  T  and  a 
suit."  He,  however,  consoles  himself, 
"  The  estatp  was  worth  £200  a-year, 
and  it  cost  about  £210  annually,  in 
law  and  repairs,  so  that  its  loss  be- 
came a  g^in." 

His  life  began  under  circumstances 
which  predicted  but  little  of  his  cha- 
racter or  his  career.  His  father  was 
what  was  then  termed  a  "  serious" 
bookseller,  and  was  so  conspicuous 
among  his  sect  as  to  be  chosen  a 
preacher  in  one  of  Lady  Hunting- 
don's chapels,  by  the  lady  herself. 
But  the  preacher  had  a  counteracting 
principle  in  his  household,  which  ge- 
nerally contrives  to  carry  the  day  at 
last  His  wife  was  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land woman ;  and  as  she  happened  to 
possess  excellent  sense,  also,  in  other 
matters,  she  ruled  the  preacher,  evi- 
dently much  to  his  own  advantage. 
Those  were  the  high  days  of  sectarian- 
ism. Wesley  and  Whitfield,  both 
very  able,  and  both  very  indefatiga- 
ble men,  had  roused  the  popular  feel- 
ings of  religion ;  and,  as  in  all  great 
religious  excitement,  there  was  a  sad 
mixture  of  chaff  with  the  wheat,  indi- 
viduals who  had  tried  many  another 
pursuit,  mingled  with  the  sincere ;  and 
men  little  qualified  to  feed  the  flocks 
in  any  Church,  discovered  that  the 
new  opinions  offered  a  peculiarly  con- 
venient way  of  feeding  themselves. 
Mathews  speaks  with  measureless 
truth  of  the  crowd  who  constantly 
preyed  upon  his  simple- minded  father. 
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«'  He,  tho  most  gaileless^  the  most 
intrinsically  honest  and  moral  man^  I 
believe  now,  in  my  heart,  who  ever 
passed  sixty -four  summers  in  this  sub- 
lunary globe,  remained  a  liberal  Chris- 
tian among  wretched  fanatics, — mode- 
rfite  in  a  crowd  of  raving  enthusiasts,— 
the  mildest  of  preachers,  the  kindest 
of  advisers,  himself  an  example  to  tho 
wholesale  dealers  in  brimstone, — the 
pawnbrokers,  hosiers,  butchers,  snoe- 
makers — no  matter  how  low,  how  ig- 
norant,  to  whose  tender  mercies  I  was 
constantly  subject.  Such  were  those 
by  whom  my  father  was  surrounded. 
Had  he  not  been  bitten  by  one  of 
these  rabid  animals  very  early  in  life, 
his  naturally  cheerful  mind  and  bene- 
volent disposition  would  have  admi- 
rably qualified  him  for  a  quiet  and 
happy  member  of  the  real  and  true 
mode  of  worship,  as  I  think,  and  trust 
ever  shall  think." 

Notwithstanding  those  propensities 
of  the  parent,  the  child  thinks  that  na- 
ture had  intended  Charles  Mathews  for 
a  comedian.  On  the  faith  of  his  old 
nurse,  he  describes  himself  as  *'  a  long 
thin  skewer  of  a  child,  of  a  restless, 
fidgetty  temperament,  and  by  no  means 
of  regular  features — quite  tho  con- 
trary ;  and  as  if  Nature  herself  sUs- 
p?cted  that  sho  had  not  formed  me  in 
one  of  her  happiest  moments,  tho  Fates, 
finding  that  there  was  not  the  least 
chance  of  making  me  a  beauty,  deter- 
mined to  make  me  comical.** 

A  circumstance,  which,  in  the  spirit 
of  an  old  Roman,  he  evidently  regard- 
ed as  an  omen,  occurred  at  this  period. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  an  intro- 
duction to  Garrick ;  and,  to  crown  the 
singularity  of  the  case,  this  event  took 
place  in  the  shop  of  the  "  serious" 
bookseller,  and  through  the  agency 
of  Hannah  More!  It  is  a  curious 
trait  in  the  life  of  this  popularly  pious 
1  idy,  that  though  she  abhorred  play- 
houses, she  evidently  had  no  objection 
to  the  houses  of  plavers;  and  that, 
though  her  sect  must  have  denounced 
Garrick  as  the  chief  of  sinners,  he  be- 
ing the  chief  of  players,  yet  she  could 
so  delicately  draw  the  line  between 
her  convictions  and  her  convenience, 
that  she  associated  on  the  most  familiar 
terms  with  him  and  his  family  for 
very  nearly  twenty  years.  The  clear 
case  was,  that  this  deplorable  culprit 
gave  excellent  dinners,  and  saw  very 
pleasant  company ;  and  that  the  de- 
''out  Hannah  saw  the  greatest  possi- 

-)  difference  between  the  criminality 


of  an  offender  spending  L.4000  a 
year,  with  a  remarkably  pleasant 
dwelling  in  town,  only  exchanged  at 
suitable  seasons  for  a  delightful  villa 
on  the  banks  of  tho  Thames,  and  the 
incurable  guilt  of  a  theatrical  wretch 
spouting  for  twenty  shillings  a-week, 
and  starving  by  his  salary.  Peace  be 
to  her  memory,  and  that  of  the  tender 
disciples  whom  she  reared  to  follow 
her  calling, — the  race  of  professional 
pietists,  the  sofl  Pharisees  whose 
horror  of  ostentation,  somehow  or 
other,  always  threw  them  into  tho 
very  path  of  publicity, — whose  right 
hand  was  so  far  from  any  degree  of 
ignorance  as  to  the  virtuous  achieve- 
ments of  its  left,  that  if  each  had  been 
occupied  by  a  trumpet,  it  could  not 
have  made  a  more  vigorous  appeal  to 
the  public  attention ;  and  who,  as  in 
the  case  of  Garrick  and  his  playhouse 
convivialities,  exhibited  all  the  original 
skill  of  swallowing  the  camel,  whilo 
the  straining  at  the  gnat  exercised 
their  pious  delicacy  through  the  whole 
scale  of  saintly  contortion. 

On  this  occasion,  Garrick,  with  ha- 
bitual good-humour,  took  the  infant  in 
his  arms,  —  he  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter  at  its  little  visage,  and  said, 
**  Why,  his  face  laughs  all  over,  but 
certainly  on  the  wrong  side  of  his 
mouth.*'  The  mouth  had  a  slight 
contortion  from  a  spasm  soon  after  ho 
was  born,  which  gave  a  peculiar  turn 
to  his  countenance  through  life. 

At  length  ho  experienced  the  mi- 
series of  this  troublesome  existence, 
by  being  sent  to  school,  where  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  meet  with  a  flogging 
pedagogue.  "  Had  flogging  given 
knowledge,'*  says  he,  "  I  might  have 
been  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  seven 
Greek  sages."  He  then  humorously 
remarks:  '*  Often  have  I  cast  an  eye 
on  the  little  cherubs  that  clung  to  the 
school-room  organ,  and  wished  that  I 
had  been  shaped  like  them — onfy  head 
and  wings.'* 

The  imitative  passion  early  dis^ 
closed  itself;  and  the  sentiment  of  dis* 
gust  for  the  gross  vulgarity  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Huntingdonian 
preachers  exhibited  itself  in  almost 
mstinctive  caricature.  His  chief 
butt  was  an  old  haranguer  and 
haunter  of  the  bookseller*s  hospi- 
talities, known  as  Daddy  Berridge. 
Some  of  this  man's  exhibittons  mtist 
have  bem  absolutely  intolerable.  He 
preached  at  the  building  called  the 
Tabernacle^    in    Tottenham    Court 
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Road.  The  increase  of  the  sect  since 
Whitfield's  time,  Iiad  required  an  in- 
crease of  room«  and  a  part  of  the  hear« 
ers  were  thrust  into  a  dismal  place 
under  the  gallery,  called,  not  inap- 
propriately, the  Oven.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  those  persons  to  hear  any 
part  of  the  oration,  unless  expressly 
directed  to  themselves.  When  Daddy 
Berridgo  exploded  a  sentence  of  pecu^ 
liar  ferocity  on  the  general  audiencei 
ho  stooped  his  head  down^  and  shot 
the  point  of  his  harangue  into  the 
Oven.  Mathews  gives  an  instance. 
"  *If,  with  these  examples  before  you ; 
if,  when  these  truths  are  made  manifest ; 
if,  with  these  rules  laid  down  for  your 
conduct,  you  do  not  repent,  you  will 
all  be  d d.*  He  would  then  ele- 
vate his  guttural  voice,  peep  down  to 
the  half-stifled  wretches   underneath^ 

and  cry,  *  you  will  all  be  d d, — 

do  you  hear  below  ? '  This  being  all 
they  heard  of  the  sentence,  they  might 
have  naturally  asked  for  what.  An- 
other of  his  appeals  was,  after  citing 
a  string  of  truisms  on  the  uncertainty 
of  life,o'  since  last  I  sojourned  among 
youy  my  brethren,  the  fell  destroyer 
has  been  busy.  I  can  see  before  mo 
the  outward  symbols  of  grieving  spi- 
rits within.*  He  would  then  begin  to 
reckon,  1— 2— 4--7— 8— 10— 11— 13 
—18—22  people  in  mourning)  then 
wheeling  to  the  right-about,  25, -~ 
then,  le^face,  27 — 29,  then  stooping 
to  the  Oven,  he  would  bellow  out, 
'  how  many  are  there,  there  ?  "* 

The  future  man*s  habits  were  all 
imbibed  in  early  life ;  his  father  had 
a  chapel  at  Whetstone,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  London,  to  which  village^ 
on  every  Saturday,  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  he  went  and  remain- 
ed till  Monday  morning. 

He  describes  his  delight  in  natural 
and  pleasing  language.  "  This  escape 
from  all  descriptions  of  fagging  and 
confinement— this  freedom  of  body  and 
soul  from  the  fetters  of  scholastic  dis- 
cipline— ^the  contrast  between  the  nar- 
row dirty  lane  where  the  school  was 
situated,  and  the  pure  air  I  breathed  in 
my  beloved  little  village,  was  such  a 
joyous  emancipation,  that  the  impres- 
sion has  dwelt  on  my  memory  to  the 
present  hour,  and  I  feel  the  same  im- 
pulse to  escape  from  London  with  all 
Its  attractions,  and  revel  in  country 
pleasures  that  I  did  when  I  was  a 
school-boy.  Indeed,  every  feeling, 
every  propensity  or  peculiarity,  I  can 


trace  to  impressions  formed  in  my 
school  days.  During  my  first  engage- 
ment in  Drury  Lane  theatre,  1  lived 
at  Colney  Hatch  ;  and  in  all  weathers 
returned  home  after  the  play  about 
eight  miles,  and  over  Finchley  Com- 
mon, in  an  open  carriage.  This  was 
from  pure  love  of  the  country.  Four 
years  I  lived  at  Fulham,  and  paid  the 
same  midnight  visits,  frequently  on 
horseback,  to  my  house ;  and  fourteen 
years  at  Kentish  Town  (commonly 
called  Highgato  by  my  visitors,  and 
not  unfrequentlv  liampstead) ;  and  I 
can  truly  say,  that  the  same  feclinfi^s 
pervade  mo  at  this  moment.  With- 
out enumerating  my  list  of  objections 
to  all  large  cities,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  London,  I  can  only  assert  that 
I  always  turn  my  back  upon  it,  with 
pleasure,  when  I  have  any  thing  like 
rural  enjoyment  in  prospect." 

As  the  period  is  undoubtedly  con- 
templated by  the  Papists  and  Sectaries^ 
when  they  shall  have  all  matters  ex- 
actly according  to  their  own  hearts,— 
when  the  Establishment  is  to  be  dust 
and  ashes,  and  the  Tabernacle  is  to 
uplift  its  front  above  the  Church,  and 
with  due  homage  to  his  Holiness  the 
I'ope,  '*  high  mass  is  to  be  said  in  St 
Pauls  ;**  it  may  be  not  unsatisfactory 
to  see  the  specimens  of  sectarian  piety 
with  which  the  Tabernacle  has  teemed, 
even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
will  unquestionably  teem  again,  the 
moment  the  Church  shall  have  ceased 
to  keep  down  its  antics.  Since  the 
days  of  the  **  Revival,**  so  called,  in 
the  middle  of  the  century,  the  conven- 
ticle has  not  furnished  a  more  popular 
saint  than  William  Huntingdon,  who 
regularly  affixed  to  his  name,  S.  S.  or 
"  Sinner  Saved  :*'  This  fellow  has 
left  a  specimen  of  his  style,  and  of  his 
school,  in  a  volume,  which  he  called 
the  *'  Bank  of  Faith.**  Our  readers 
must  have  a  fragment,  excluding  as 
much  as  we  can  the  absolute  prorane* 
ness. 

"  During  the  space  of  three  years, 
I  secretly  wished  in  my  soul  that  God 
would  favour  me  with  a  chapel  of  my 
own.'*  He  despaired  of  such  a  favour ; 
but  at  length  it  was  given, — by  an 
interposition,  which  Oils  impudent 
fanatic  ascribes  to  the  Deity  in  per- 
son. A  stranger  "  was  sent  to  look 
at  a  certain  spot,**  by  another  interpo- 
sition. A  wi^e  man  was  stirred  up 
to  ofier  to  build  it.  "  God  dmo  the 
pattern  in  his  imagination,  whilo  he 
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was  hearing  me  preach  a  sermon.  I 
then  took  the  ground^  and  the  chapel 
Sprung  up  like  a  mushroom  V*  This 
fortunate  facility  of  obtaining  what- 
over  he  asked  for,  was  of  course  not 
suffered  to  remain  without  fruits.  He 
next  applied  for  clothes.  "  Mv  sur- 
tout  was  got  yerj  thin  and  bad,  and 
the  weather  was  at  that  time  very  cold ; 
I  felt  it  as  I  was  going  to  preach,  and 
I  prayed  secretly  for  a  coat."  The 
prayer  was,  of  course,  responded  to 
by  an  immediate  miracle.  '*  As  soon 
as  I  had  delivered  my  discourse,  I 
desired  a  young  man  to  fetch  my  old 
greatcoat,  in  order  to  put  it  on  before 
I  went  out  of  the  warm  meeting-house. 
When  he  came  back,  lo !  he  brought 
me  a  new  one  I  I  told  him,  this  was 
not  mine — ^he  said  that  it  was.  I  put 
it  on,  and  it  fitted  very  well.  In  one 
of  the  pockets  there  was  a  letter  which 
informed  me,  my  blessed  Lord  and 
Master  had  sent  it  to  me,  to  wrap  my 
worthless  carcass  in  during  the  very 
severe  winter."  Regretting  his  reluc- 
tance on  the  subject,  he  candidly  says, 
*'  My  mock-modesty  had  nearly  de- 
prived me  of  this  new  greatcoat.*' 

Huntingdon  still  worked  the  mine 
which  he  had  found  so  profitable. 
He  soon  discovered  that  he  might  as 
well  consult  his  comfort  in  other  mat- 
ters. His  preaching  round'  the  skirts 
of  London  fatigued  him ;  so,  he  ''went 
to  prayer,  and  asked  for  more  strength, 
less  work,  or  a  horse.*'  "  I  used  my 
prayers,"  says  he,  "as  gunners  do 
swivels,  turning  them  every  way,  as 
the  cases  required."  The  result  was, 
that  a  horse  was  subscribed  for  and 
given  to  him.  But  the  horse  was 
without  the  necessary  equipments. 
Those,  however,  were  not  long  want- 
ing. "  Soon  after  I  got  the  horse, 
one  gave  me  a  guinea  to  buy  a  bridle, 
another  gave  me  two  whips,  another 
trusted  me  for  a  saddle ;  and  here  was 
a  full  answer  to  my  prayer.  But 
his  horse  made  other  wants  soon  per- 
ceptible. </  Having  now  had  my  horse 
several  weeks,  and  going  a  great  way 
regularly  every  Sunday  ;  as  might 
naturally  be  inferred,  my  breeches 
began  to  wear  out.  At  last  I  was  de- 
termined to  go  to  one  of  my  fiock  in 
Kingston,  who  was  in  the  breeches 
line,  and  to  get  him  to  trust  me,  till 
my  Master  sent  me  money  to  pay  him." 
Of  course,  the  miracle  was  wrought 
without  delay.  I  was  going  to  London 
that  day,  and  called  on  Mr  Croucher, 


a  shoemaker ;  he  told  me  a  parcel  was 
left  there  for  me.  I  opened  it,  and 
behold  there  was  a  pair  of  leather 
breeches  1"  A  letter  accompanied  this 
preternatural  gift,  mentioning  that  if 
any  alteration  was  required,  it  would 
be  made  by  the  giver.  To  this, 
Huntingdon  answered, — "  Sir,  I  re- 
ceived your  present,  and  thank  you 
for  it.  I  was  going  to  order  a  pair  of 
leather  breeches,  because  I  did  not 
know  till  now  that  my  Master  had 
ordered  them  from  you.  They  fit  very 
well ;  which  convinces  me,  that  the 
same  God  who  moved  thy  heart  to 
give,  guided  thy  hand  to  cut ;  because 
he  perfectly  knew  my  size ;  having 
clothed  me  in  a  miraculous  manner  for 
nearly  five  years  I "  Now,  if  we  are 
astonished,  and  indeed  alarmed  at  such 
intolerable  grossness,  what  must  we 
think  of  the  frenzy,  the  prostration  of 
all  common  sense,  and  the  desperate 
insolence  that  belong  to  fanaticism? 
This  fellow  attracted  vast  crowds, 
zealous  devotees,  eager  contributors. 
He  possessed  the  reputation  of  *'  a 
chosen  vessel,"  while  he  lived,  and  has 
left  behind  him  the  odour  of  sanctity. 
And  what  must  have  been  the  minds, 
the  passions,  and  the  abject  love  of  ab- 
surdity, that  could  endure  this  man  and 
his  profane  nonsense?  Let  sectarianism 
"  have  its  fiing"  among  us,  and  wo 
shall  have  Huntingdon  out-Hunting- 
doned,  profaneness  fouler  and  more 
daring,  absurdity  more  contemptible 
and  more  vicious,  until,  between  dis- 
gust and  detestation,  between  corrup- 
tion and  fatuity,  the  name  of  religion 
is  buried  in  the  land. 

The  taste  for  stage  performances, 
perhaps  not  unnaturally,  followed  those 
extravagant  displays  ;  and  the  boy 
imagined  himself  born  the  undoubted 
successor  of  that  great  hero  of  the 
theatre  who  had  once  dandled  him  in 
his  arms.  His  opinion  of  his  own 
powers  was  amusingly  exhibited  by 
the  following  application  to  the  ma- 
nager of  Covent  Garden,  proposing 
himself  to  fill  up  the  enormous  chasm 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Edwin,  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  all  comedians  1 
The  letter  is  characteristic  and  capital, 
•»we  offer  it  as  a  model  to  all  rising 
geniuses. 

"  Sir,  the  lamented  death  of  Mr 
Edwin  making  an  opening  in  your 
establishment,  inspires  roe  to  offer 
myself  as  a  candidate  to  supply  the 
vacancy.     I  have  never  performed  in 
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any  public  theatrical  representation, 
having  been  much  engaged  in  busi- 
ness ;  but  I  trust  this  tfill  not  operate 
against  me.  I  am  already  perfect  in 
Lingo  and  Bowkiti  and  know  more 
than  half  of  Old  Doiley.  Salary  is 
no  object,  as  1  only  wish  to  bring  my 
powers  into  a  proper  sphere  of  action. 
I  do  not  wish  to  blaze  out  awhile^  and 
then  evaporate !  Being  at  present 
bound  to  my  father,  and  under  inden- 
tures, of  course  his  consent  will  be 
necessary ;  but  this  is  the  only  impe- 
diment that  I  am  aware  of.  Your 
immediate  answer,  if  convenient,  will 
be  of  great  consequence  to,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  CM/'  This  was 
in  the  year  17^0;  and,  as  he  was  born 
in  1776,  the  proposed  first  comic  actor 
of  the  metropolitan  theatre  was  just 
fourteen!  The  manager  simply  re- 
turned him  a  line  of  refusal..  But 
the  young  ambition  of  the  future 
man  of 

'<  Quips,   and   cranks,   and    wroathed 
smiles,'' 

was  not  to  be  thus  extinguished. 
Excluded  from  the  "  properties"  of 
the  stage,  he  bought  a^  pot  of  rouge, 
burned  corks  to  giVo  effect  to  his 
nascent  beard  and  brows,  and  crown- 
ed all  with  a  wig,  copied  from  £dwin*s 
portraits.  The  performances  took 
place  before  his  father's  servants  and 
apprentices ;  and,  while  the  serious 
bookseller  was  probably  calculating 
on  his  son's  renown  in  the  shoes  of 
Toplady  and  Romaine,  that  son  was 
wickedly  raising  a  rebellion  of  laugh- 
ter in  the  paternal  kitchen,  and  fling- 
ing about  jests  and  burlesques  in  the 
shape  of  the  living  Fawcctt,  Bannis- 
ter, and  Munden. 

He  records  a  mot  of  old  Macklin, 
perhaps  the  last  of  this  extraordinary 
survivor  of  his  generation,  for  at  this 
period  he  was  above  a  hundred  years 
old.  Mathews  was  sitting  next  to 
him,  when  an  actress  of  more  matter 
than  spirit  was  playing  the  part  of  a 
hoyden  on  the  stage,  Macklin  watch- 
ed her  frolics  for  some  time  with  a 
critical  gaze ;  at  length,  on  a  peculiar 
display  of  agility,  he  turned  round 
and  Said,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
issue  from  a  cavern,  **  Sir,  that  lady 
jumps  very  high,  but  she  comes  down 
veiy  heavy .^^ 

Determined  to  be  seen  on  a  "  real 
stage,"    Mathews,    and    his     friend 


LitchGcld,  like  himself  a  stage  enthu- 
siast,   purchased    the    honour    of   a 
night's    display    on    the    Richmond 
boards  for  fifteen  guineas ;  the  good- 
natured  and  moderate'  manager  hav- 
ing asked  only  twenty,  for  the  op- 
portunity thus  given  to  two  boys  to 
make  fools  of  themselves.      The  play 
was  to  be  Richard  the  Third,     Ma- 
thews, who  had  a  passion  for  fencing, 
took  the  minor   part  of  Richmond, 
that  he  might  flourish  his  rapier  in 
the  last  scene ;  and  he  flourished  it  to 
his  heart's  content.     Litchfield,  the 
crook-backed  hero,  after  a  few  thrusts, 
would  have  evidently  been  satisfied  to 
forfeit  his  crown  and  life.     But  his 
antagonist  "  had  no  idea  of  paying 
seven  guineas  and  a  half"  for  nothing. 
In  vain  did  the  tyrant  try  to  die,  after 
a  decent  defence, — in  vain  did  he  show 
symptoms  of  exhaustion.     *'  I  drove 
him,"  says  Mathews,  palpably  enjoy- 
ing his  prowess,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  so   many  years,    "  1  drove    him 
from  any  position  convenient  for  his 
last    dying    speech.      The  audience 
laughed,  I  heeded  them   not  ;    they 
shouted,  I  was  deaf.     Had  they  hoot- 
ed, I  should  have  lounged  on  uncon- 
scious of  their  interruption.     I  was 
resolved  to  show  them  all  my  accom- 
plishments.      Litchfield      frequently 
whispered  **  enough,"  but  I  thought 
with  Macbeth.     I  kept  him  at  it,  and, 
I  believe,  we  fought  almost  literally  a 
long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.     To 
add  to  the   oddity  of  the   scene,  a 
bumpkin    in    the   gallery,    probably 
thinking  the  tyrant  invulnerable  by 
cold  steel,  and  wrapt  in  the   scene, 
eagerly   bellowed   out,  *  Wliy  don't 
you  shoot  him  ?' "     Many  years  after, 
as  Mathews  was  relating  one  evening 
in  the  green  room  this  droll  incident, 
Mrs  Jordan  almost  shook  him  from 
his  feet,  by  starting  up,  clasping*  her 
hands,  and  in  her  warm-hearted  fer- 
vent tones  exclaiming,  **  Was  that 
youf  I  was  there,"   and  she  screamed 
with  laughter,  at  the  recollection  of 
his    acting    in    Richmond,   and   the 
length  of  the  combat. 

At  length,  in  1794,  having  made  up 
his  mind  to  adopt  the  stage  as  his  pro- 
fession, chance  threw  in  his  way  one 
Hitchcock,  acting  manager  of  iho 
Dublin  Theatre.  The  young  Roscius 
of  course  betrayed  himself,  and  made 
a  bad  bargain  with  this  theatrical 
Sergeant  Kite.     In  short,  says   Ma- 
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thews,  I  enlisted ;  he  did  not  give  me 
a  shilling,  and  I  believe  never  would 
if  he  could  have  avoided  it.  I  stipu- 
lated, as  far  as  possible,  for  what  is 
called  low  comedy,  for  I  had  no  pre- 
tensions to  any  thing  above  that. 
Why  ho  engaged  me  at  all  was  a 
puzzle  to  mo,  when  I  had  leisure  for 
repentance,  in  Dublin.  My  salary 
was  to  depend  upon  my  success, 
(^ould  I  doubt  that  it  would  be  liberal? 
After  some  discussion  with  his  father, 
who  finished  by  saying  '  that  little  va- 
gabond Garrick  bit  you  when  he  took 
you  in  his  arms,'  he  set  off  for  Dub- 
lin. It  was  a  dark  and  dreary  morning 
when  he  landed,  and  a  melancholy 
foreboding  stole  over  him.  He  felt 
that  he  had  embarked  on  a  dangerous 
sea  of  adventure,  without  rudder, 
compass,  or  pilot,  and  all  seemed 
comfortless.  ''  A  thinner  and  more 
consumptive  specimen  of  an  English- 
man," says  he,  "  never  set  foot  on  the 
Emerald  Isle.**  But  this  depression 
was  unnatural  to  his  lively  and  spor- 
tive spirit.  The  sun  broke  forth,  and 
cheered  him, — the  novelty  of  the  scene 
excited  him, — the  odd  sayings  of  the 
populace  who  gathered  round  the 
custom-house  charmed  him, — and  he 
asserts  that  the  powerful  contrast  that 
exhibits  itself  on  first  landing  in 
France,  is  not  more  powerful  than 
that  experienced  by  a  close  observer 
on  his  first  crossing  the  Irish  Channel, 
and  clearing  his  luggage  in  Dublin. 
His  first  appearance  was  in  Jacob  and 
Lingo,  in  which  some  of  his  aongs 
were  enchored,  and  his  comic  talent 
acknowledged  by  the  laughter  of  the 
galleries.  He  soon-  received  a  not 
less  expressive  evidence  of  bis  success, 
a  message  from  Daly  the  manager. 
That  high  personage  summoned  him 
to  his  closet,  and  offered  him  the 
munificent  salary  of  one  guinea  a 
week ! 

But  the  heroes  of  the  stage  are  as 
liable  to  mishaps  as  the  heroes  of  ro- 
mance. The  young  actor's  hopes  of 
gain  'and  glory  were  soon  to  be  de- 
plorably damped.  The  part  of  Beau- 
fort, in  the  Citizen,  was  fastened  upon 
him.  Mathews  tells  his  melancholy 
destiny  with  humorous  sorrow ; — he 
was  to  act  with  Miss  Farren,  after- 
wards Lady  Derby,  who  was  then 
playing  in  Dublin  for  a  few  nights. 
The  part  was  notoriously  that  of  a 
**  walking  gentleman,*'  the  proverbial 
bore  of  actor  and  audience.     Accus- 


tomed as  the  lady  must  have  been  to 
mediocre  performance  in  a  part  made 
for  mediocrity^  she  probably  never 
saw  it  before  in  such  grotesque  inca- 
pacity. With  dismay,  she  observ- 
ed the  new  exhibitor  appear  in  tho 
green-room  in  a  scarlet  coat  (the  only 
one  provided  by  the  theatre  for  tho 
occasion),  and  that  coat  made  obvi- 
ously for  a  figure  a  head  shorter  than 
the  wearer,  and  the  sleeves  reaching 
only  within  an  inch  of  his  wrists ;  a 
yellow  embroidered  waistcoat ;  a  pair 
of  black  satin  breeches,  scarcely  cover- 
ing the  knee ;  his  hair  liberally  powder* 
ed  and  tied  in  a  queue,  according  to 
the  mode,  and  a  chapeau-bras^  which 
he  scarcely  knew  how  to  dispose  of. 
Imagine  Mathews  in  such  a  dress, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  playing 
a  sentimentsLl  drawl  of  a  lover  to  a 
woman  of  elegant  and  accomplished 
manners  I  His  reception  was  propor- 
tionate. The  moment  he  set  his  foot 
on  the  Stage,  he  was  met  by  a  general 
shout  from  the  galleries,  as  if  a  clown 
in  a  pantomime  had  made  his  appear- 
ance. This  was  followed  by  shrieks, 
equally  sympathetic,,  and,  the  first 
storm  once  over^  the  wits  of  the  house 
plied  him  with  their  pellets.  Thus  he 
enjoyed  the  following  delicate  inuen^ 
does;  "  Pat,  dont  breathe  hard,  or 
you*ll  puff  him  off  the  stage.**—"  Oh, 
it*s  the  only  puff  I'll  give  him  anyhow." 
His  thinness  was  not  forgotten. —« 
"  Oh,  what  a  slice  of  a  man  ?  Arrah, 
Where's  your  other  half?  Why  did 
you  not  bring  it  with  you  ?"  Those 
specimens  of  rabble  sport  were  death 
to  the  unfortunate  actor,  who  was 
compelled,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
to  incur  and  endure  them.  The  vexa- 
tion was  even  heightened  by  the  per- 
formances of  the  charming  actress^ 
who  was  equally  compelled  by  her 

Eart  to  turn  this  moping  lover  into 
urlesque.  Her  imitation  was,  of 
course,  received  by  the  galleries  with 
savage  rapture, — "  Thereon  followed 
from  on  high  a  dreadful  noise,  that 
might  be  supposed  the  war-whoop  of 
the  American  Indians.**  Beaufort's 
exit  was  commemorated  by  another 
dreadful  roar,  and,  at  its  close,  one  of 
his  tormentors  stood  up  and  proposed 
"  a  groan  for  the  long  lobster,**  a  pro* 
posal  which  was  accorded  with  the 
honours.  It  may  be  conceived  with 
what  misery  of  mind  a  man  of  Ma- 
thews' excessive  irritability  felt  all 
this  torture.     Miss  Farren  apologised 
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to  liim  vhcn  they  had  returned  be- 
hind the  scenes^  for  her  unwilling  bur- 
lesque. All  was  in  vain.  He  begged 
of  the  manager,  "  almost  in  tears/' 
that  he  would  relieye  him  of  this  abo- 
minable part ;  but  managers^  like  fa- 
thers, have  flinty  hearts!  and  Daly 
could  find  no  other  actor  to  bear  the 
shame  of  Beaufort,  unless  "  by  paying 
a  long  arrear  of  salary,"  a  matter 
which  Daly  seems  never  to  have  con- 
templated but  as  the  most  formidable 
of  all  experiments ;  and  as  to  Mathews, 
his  biographer  supposes  that  Daly  had 
probably  conceived  some  notion  of  his 
being  a  stage-struck  enthusiast,  who 
had  money  enough  to  support  himself, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  manager  in- 
tended to  pay  him  nothing  at  all. 

Let  the  unlucky  being  who  deter- 
mines to  throw  up  a  regular  provision 
for  the  life  of  an  actor,  read  this  nar- 
rative and  be  wise.  We  have  here 
an  instance  of  a  true  theatrical  genius, 
suffering  under  privations  which 
might,  and  must,  have  broken  any 
heart  less  intrepidly  vivid  than  his 
own.  What,  then,  must  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  man  who,  without  any  fa- 
culty whatever  for  the  stage,  with 
this  knowledge  painfully  forced  upon 
him  night  after  night,  with  the  inevit- 
able consciousness  of  sinking  lower 
and  lower  in  the  scale,  suffers  this 
most  bitter  trial !  The  solemn,  in  their 
generation,  may  frown  over  what  they 
term  the  frivolities  of  books  like  this, 
but  a  single  memoir  of  such  a  man,  so 
deserving,  and  yet  so  suffering,  is  a 
lesson  worth  all  their  commonplaces* 
But  the  moral  extends  to  farther  ob* 
jects.  The  ambition  of  adopting  "  pro- 
fessional life"  of  all  kinds  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  the  source  of  countless  in- 
stances of  misery  ;  a  misery,  if  moro 
secret  than  that  of  the  theatrical  no- 
vice, not  less  pungent.  Every  pro- 
fession in  England  is  overstocked; 
not  merely  the  prizes  are  beyond  the 
general  reach,  but  the  merest  sub- 
sistence becomes  difficult.  "  The  three 
black  Graces,  Law,  Physic,  and  Di- 
vinity," are  weary  of  their  innumer- 
able worshippers,  and  yearly  sentence 
crowds  of  them  to  perish  of  the  aehing 
sense  of  failure.  A  few  glittering 
successes  allure  the  multitude ;  Chan- 
cellorships.  Bishoprics,  and  Regi- 
ments,  figure  before  the  public  eye ; 
and  every  aspirant  from  the  cottage, 
and  the  more  foolish  parents  of  every 
aspirant,  set  down  the  bauble  as  gain- 


ed, when  they  have  once  plunged 
their  unlucky  offspring  into  this  sea  of 
troubles,  which  men  call  the  world. 
But  thousands  have  died  of  broken 
hearts  in  these  pursuits, — thousands 
who  would,  have  been  happy  behind 
the  plough,  or  opulent  behind  the 
counter, — thousands,  in  the  desperate 
struggles  of  thankless  professions,  look 
upon  the  simplicity  of  a  life  of  manual 
labour  with  perpetual  envy  ;  and 
thousands,  by  a  worse  fate  still,  are 
driven  to  necessities  which  degrade 
the  principle  of  honour  within  them, 
accustom  them  to  humiliating  modes 
of  obtaining  subsistence,  and  make  up, 
by  administering  to  the  vices  of  society, 
tlie  livelihood  which  is  refused  to  their 
legitimate  exertions.  Among  all  the 
pursuits  of  life,  there  is  but  one  which 
is  not  overstocked,  and  which,  from  its 
nature,  seems  capable  of  endless  expan- 
sion— and  that  one  is  Commerce.  To 
this  the  world  is  the  field  ;  every  newly 
discovered  region,  e^ery  increase  of 
mankind,  every  new  progress  of  civi- 
lisation, opens  a  new  career  for  this 
great  principle  of  human  employment; 
and  reckoning,  as  we  always  feel  in- 
clined to  reckon,  Britain  among' 
those  nations  which  have  been  most 
especially  favoured  by  the  Great  Dis- 
poser of  all,  we  almost  go  the  length 
of  seeing  a  direct  and  peculiar  bounty 
of  Providence  in  the  fact  that  com- 
merce has  been  appointed  the  peculiar 
province  of  British  energy.  There 
the  rising  generation  may  find  employ- 
ment, not  merely  unobstructed  by 
numbers,  but  actually  distending  by 
numbers — not  merely  unexhausted  by 
variety  of  effort,  but  deriving  new  re- 
sources from  every  new  application  of 
the  dexterity,  diligence,  or  sagacity  of 
man.  The  force  of  circumstances  is, 
even  more  directly  than  ever,  turning 
the  powers  of  the  country  into  this 
vast  and  overflowing  channel  of  na- 
tional production.  We  shall  speedily 
see  the  younger  branches  of  our  proud- 
est aristocracy  occupying  themselves 
in  commerce,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
their  habitual  professions  have  no 
longer  room  for  them.  The  army  is 
reduced  to  nothing ;  the  navy  offers  no 
hope  of  promotion,  or  of  service  ;  di- 
plomacy cannot  find  space  for  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  candidates  for  office. 
The  Government  clerkships  can  afford 
little  nore  than  bread,  and  that  bread 
only  to  a  few ;  and  how  long  will  the 
contrast  between  this  narrow  and  de- 
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pendent  condition,  and  the  ease,  in-  sensations  as  a  dreadful  complication 

terest,  and  opulence,  of  commerce  on  of  all  kinds  of  suffering.  He  rose  twice 

the  grand  scale,  suffer  men  to  prefer  sufficiently  to  see  the  friend  who  had 

official  pride,  made  ridiculous  by  offi-  accompanied  him  seated  on  the  grass, 

cial  poverty,  tothe  boundless  prospects  intent  upon  his  book.     Ho  attempted 

of  wealth,  and,  with  it,  of  power,  grow-  to  scream,  but  his  voice  had  probably 

ing  out  of  the  mighty  traffic  of  Eng-  failed,  for  he  remained  unheard.    His 

land  with  all  nations?     Where  her  delusion    now  was   a   curious  one  ; 

merchants  are  princes,  princes  will  be  his  brain   was   probably   disordered, 

glad  to  become  the  merchants,  and  the  "  Again  I  sank,"  says  lie,  "  and  can 

connexion  will  render  infinite  benefit  to  comprehend  the  *  catching  at  a  straw,' 

both,  and  to  their  country.  Education,  for  my  sensations,  which  are  now  vi- 

high-mindedness,  the  manly  spirit  of  vidly  before  me,  were  those  of  perish- 

tho  noble^  and  the  honour  of  men  who  ing  in  an  unfinished  building,  where 

have  to  sustain  a  hereditary  name,  the  beams  of  the  floor  were  above  my 

will  give  new  dignity  to  the  vigour,  bead.     Drowning  has  been  variously 

acuteness,  and  indefatigable  industry  described,  and  is  generally  supposed 

of  the  commercial  spirit ;  and  this  com-  to  be  a  very  easy  death.     I  have  not 

bination  may  effect  results  at  present  experienced  any  other  manner  of  dying, 

beyond  the  farthest  vista  of  national  certainly,  but  I  cannot  conceive  any 

pre-eminence.     Let  none  call  these  mode   more   painful.     The   tremen- 

views  Utopian ;   the  progress  of  the  dous   noise   of   the    rushing    waters 

-world  may  bo  but  begun ;  there  are  in  the  ears ;  the  frightful  flashing  of 

evidences  of  new  and  fervid  impulses  light,  as  if  surrounded  by  sparks  from 

surrounding  us ;  and,  unless  war  or  fire- works ;  the  sense  of  suffocation  ; 

civil  convulsion  come  to  break  up  that  and,  oh,  who  can  describe  the  sensa- 

progress,  we  may  see  noble  and  power-  tions  I  briefly  felt  upon  my  second 

ful  results  in  the  path  of  national  ad-  bound  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the 

vancement,even  before  this  generation  surface!     Again  I  attempted  a  fceblo 

shall  pass  away.  cry  !     Again  I  saw  my  studious  com- 

The  privations  which  Mathews  suf-  panion,  and  again  I  had  the  conviction 

fercd  in  his  double  engagement  were  that  I  was  unseen  !     Every  hope  now 

more  than  pangs  of  hurt  vanity.     He  fled,  and  I  gradually  lost  all  sensation, 

was  often  on  the  point  of  being  starved,  except  that  of  struggling  to  reach  the 

"  I  often  heard  him  say,"  observes  his  beams  that  floated  in  my  imagination, 

biographer,  "  that  he  has  gone  to  the  To  the  last  I  was  under  the  impression 

theatre  at  night  without  having  tasted  that  by  desperate  efforts  I  might  grasp 

anythingsinceameagrebreakfast,deter-  this  apparent  substance,  and  so  save 

mined  to  refuse  to  go  on  the  stage  unless  myself.     This  is  all  I  am  capable  of 

some  portion  of  his  arrears  were  first  relating  from  my  own  knowledge  ;  for 

paid.*'    However,  this  wise  resolution  I  was  near  death,  most  decidedly,  bc- 

he  seldom  was  able  to  keep,  the  gaiety  fore  I  was  providentially  rescued, 

of  the  green-room,  and  his  passionate  "  It  appeared,  from  the  evidence 

love  of  acting,  chained  him  to  the  stage,  of  my  friend,   that  the    '  beam   in 

and,  after  apother  light  of  perform-  my  eye'  was  my  latest  vision,  for  ho 

ance,  he  wont  homo  happy  and  hungry,  had  jumped  into  the  river  with  his 

It  might  be  fairly  presumed  that  those  clothes  on  to  save  me.     He  was  an 

lessons  would  not  be  lost  on  a  mind  of  expert  swimmer,  and  made  for  the 

his  intelligence ;  and  that,  when  wealth  spot  where  he  had  last  seen  me  rise  ; 

in  process  of  time  flowed  in  upon  him,  when,  in  almost  despair  of  rescuing, 

he  would  have  known  its  value.     But  or  even  finding  me,  he  felt  his  leg  sud- 

there  seem  to  be  men  whose  fate  it  is  denly  seized  with  violence,  and  ho  was 

to  be  always  involved  in  a  struggle ;  dragged  by  my  dying  struggles,  fecblo 

and  the  later  passages  of  his  life  show  as  they  were,  to  the  bottom.     He  was 

that  he  still  contrived  to  be  in  distress,  a  most  accomplished  swimmer  and 

in  the  midst  of  what  ought  to  have  diver,  or  I  should  never  have  related 

been,  to  one  like  him,  not  merely  com-  the  tale.     He  contrived  to  get  me  on 

petence,  but  affluence.  shore !     I  have  no  recollection  of  any 

He  was  singularly  apt  to  meet  with  thing  that  occurred  from  my  third 

accidents  ;  and,  in  the  theatrical  tour  sinking,  until  I  saw  a  heterogeneous 

of  the  West  of  Ireland,  very  ndtrowly  collection  of  human  figures  and  hu- 

escaped  drowning.     He  describes  his  morons  countenances  about  me,  and 
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was  almost  suffocated  afresh  vith  the  purchased ;  in  all  my  life  I  neyersaw 

aroma  of '  mountain  dew.*   I  was  car-  people  so  anxious  to  get  into  a  theatre. 

rted,  much  in  the  state  in  which  I  am  Every  avenue  was  crowded  at  an  early 

to  believe  I  came  into  the  world,  by  hour ;  and  after  the  theatre  was  filled, 

two  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  I  can  safely  assert,  many  hundreds 

my  preserver,  Seymour,  to  the  first  went  away.     To  see  this,  you  may 

public  house  that  presented  itself;  and  judge,  gave  me  no  small  pleasure.** 

there  they  rubbed  me  down,  and  rub-  John  Kemble  has  been  often  charged 

bed  me  in  all  directions  ;  and  I  was  re-  with  hauteur  to  the  performers.     But 

covered  by  the  means  prescribed  by  the  if  this  sometimes  may  have  been  the 

humane  society — of  whisky  dealers.**  case,  it  was  not  so  with  respect  to 

More  lessons  for  the  stage-struck.  Mathews  even  at  this  period.    **  No- 

In  the  midst  of  hb  round  of  stage  rap-  thing  could  be  more  agreeable  than 

tures,  his  misery  went  on  with  regular  Kemble*8  conduct  in  the  theatre,  and 

progression.     He  describes  his  suffer*  no  one  more  agreeable  or  easier  to  be 

ings  from  stage  exertion,  and  even  pleased  at  rehearsals ;  ever  willing  to 

from  the  more  palpable  privation  of  give  instructions  without  the  smallest 

bread,  as  extreme,  though  he  rallied  ostentation ;  every  one  was  sorry  when 

against  them  both  with  a  spirit  which  he  went  away.     He  took  leave  of  us 

could  probably  be  found  in  few.     He  all  after  Richard  ;  and,  taking  me  by 

has  subsequently  declared  to  his  wife,  the  hand,  said,  *  Mathews,  can  I  do 

**  that  he  sometimes  fasted  two  days,  any  thing  for  you  in  London  ?     But, 

wandering  about  the  streets  for  amuse-  for  Heaven*s  sake,  get  out  of  this 

ment,  when  weary  of  practising  his  place  as  soon  as  you  can ;  it  is  no  place 

flute  and  violin  at  home,  and  of  study-  for  you  to  get  up  in.*  **     He  then  re- 

ing  characters  which  he  never  ex-  lates  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Cooke, 

pected  to  be  allowed  to  act.**     To  the  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  man. 

world  he  still  strove  to  keep  up  an  **  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  inform  you 

uncomplaining  countenance,  but   to  that  Cooke  has  enlisted.     The  regi- 

the  under-manager,  Hitchcock,  who  ment  went  to  the  Isle  of  Man  about  a 

bad  duped  him  into  his  engagement,  week  past.      Daly  would  have  been 

he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  glad  to  re-engage  him,  but  such  was 

he  was  on  the  point  of  being  starved  his  pride  that  he  would  rather  turn 

to  death.     Hitchcock,  however,  was  soldier  from  real  want  than  come  to 

too  old  in  the  life  of  the  stage  to  allow  terms.     Mai^y  of  the  performers  saw 

himself  to  be  wrought  up  to  the  dire  him  in  his  military  garb  as  he  was 

extremity  of  paying  any  body.     No  going  off^,  but  he  seemed  rather  to  wish 

effect  could  be  produced  on  a  mind  to  avoid  speaking  to  them,  appearing 

callous  by  office.     The  failure  of  sa-  quite  melancholy.      He  was    drunk 

lary  for  wcek^  together  had  been  too  when  he  enlisted.**     This  was  while 

often  pleaded  by  the  Romeos,   and  Cooke  had  just  been  playing  to  ap- 

HitchcocVs  imperturbable  smoothness  plauding  audiences,  was  rising  to  the 

gave  only  additional  provocation  to  first  rank  of  popularity,  and  was  on 

the  famishing  genius.     Mathews  cle-  the  eve  of  that  Lotadon  engagement 

verly  described  him  as  one  of  those  which  put  fortune  into  his  hand,  which 

disagreeable  people  who  are  never  in  fortune  his  drunkenness  instantly  threw 

a  passion.     In  the  midst  of  all  this  away. 

poverty,  Kemble  came,  filled  the  city  All  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
with  admiration,  the  house  with  crowds,  theatrical  history  during  the  last  fifty 
and  Mathews  with  renewed  delight ;  years,  know  the  name  of  Tate  Wil- 
and  his  letter,  beginning  with  '*  the  kinson.  In  process  of  time  Mathews 
theatre  has  been  closed  for  three  obtained  an  engagement  in  the  corn- 
weeks,  duiing  which  time,  of  course,  pany  of  the  York  manager.  Tate 
I  received  no  money,  which  was  rather  Wilkinson  was  a  humourist  by  nature, 
a  bore.  However,  I  managed  ex-  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  humourist 
tremely  well,  as  I  had  a  great  many  by  art.  Possessing  some  natural  fa- 
fn^ttofio^uduringthe  time,  which  gave  culty  for  imitation,  his  manners  wefo 
me  assistance," — proceeds  to  say  that  a  perpetual  burlesque,  yet  with  all  this 
Kemble  commenced  his  career  of  affected  eccentricity,  he  had  a  perfect 
triumph.  At  his  Hamlet — **  if  twen-  sense  of  his  own  interest,  had  a  subtle 
ty  guineas  had  been  given  for  a  place  knowledge  of  mankind,  managed  his 
in  the  boxes^  it  could  not  have  been  theatre  with  remarkable  dezterityi  a&d 
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contrived  to  live  handsomely  on  the  moving  his  brows  rapidly  up  and  dowuj 

profits  of  a  pursuit  which  has  probably  a  habit  with  him  when  not  pleased, 

produced  more  broken  fortunes  than  he  uttered  a  long  drawn  "  Ugh  I  what 

any  employment  on  record.    In  VJ^S,  a  maypole  1     Sir,  you  are  too  tall  for 

Mathews  had  married,  and  soon  after    /om7  comedy."    "  I'm  sorry, sir" 

reached  Pontefract,  where  the  York  Mathews  attempted  to  say,  but  Tate 
company  were  playing ;  with  all  his  did  not  seem  to  hear  him,  for,  drop- 
worldly  possessions,  consisting  of  a  ping  his  eyes,  and  resuming  the  brush- 
trunk  containing  his  eight  or  ten  co-  mg  of  his  buckles,  he  continued  as  in 
mical  wigs  ;  a  wife,  and  a  stock  of  uu-  soliloquy,  <^  But  I  don*t  know  why  a 
subdued  animal  spirits  ;  his  expecta«  tall  man  shouldn't  be  a  very  comical 
tion  being  to  flourish  before  mankind  fellow.**  After  some  observations  on 
on  the  inexhaustible  salary  of  twenty  his  thinness,  to  which  their  unlucky 
shillings  a- week.  object  could  only  say  **  Very  sorry  I 

His  first  view  of  Tate]  Wilkinson  was  Tate  snappishly  replied, "  What's  the 
perfectly  in  the  farcical  style  of  the  use  of  being  sorry  f  I  never  saw  ^y 
eccentric  manager.  Tapping  at  the  thing  so  thin  to  be  alive.  Why,  sir, 
door,  he  heard  the  words  **  Come  in,*'  one  hiss  would  drive  you  off  the 
and  entered.  Tate  was  shuffling  about  stage.**  This  remark  sounding  more 
the  room,  with  a  small  brush  in  one  like  good-humour  than  any  thing  that 
hand,  and  a  silver  buckle  in  the  other,  he  had  before  uttered,  Mathews  said, 
in  pretended  industry,  whistling  dur-  with  a  faint  spile,  *'  He  hoped  be 
ing  his  occupation  in  the  style  of  a  should  not  get  that  one.*'  Tate,  in 
groom  rubbing  down  a  horse.  It  real  or  affected  anger,  replied,  "  You'll 
seems  to  have  been  this  whimsical  get  a  great  many,  sir.  Why,  sir,  / 
man's  custom  daily  to  polish  these  have  been  hissed ;  the  great  Mr  Gar- 
shoe-buckles,  especial  favourites,  from  rick  has  been  hissed.  It  is  not  very 
their  having  been  the  gift  of  Garrick,  modest  in  you  to  expect  to  escape,  Mr 
which  he  wor.e  constantly  in  his  dress  Mountain.  *  "  Mathews,  sir,"  inter- 
shoes,  and  never  trusted  out  of  his  own  rupted  the  nuscalled.  "  Well,  Mat- 
hands.  It  was  a  minute  at  least  be-  thew  Mountain.**  "  No,  sir.**  "  I^avo 
fore  the  manager  took  the  least  notice  you  a  quick  study,  Mr  Maddox?'* 
of  the  new  comer,  who  in  the  interval  Tate  then  enquired  if  he  was  a  single 
took  full  cognizance  of  his  oddities,  man  ?  The  fapt  was  stated.  '*  I'm 
Tate  was  stul  in  his  morning  disha-  sorry  for  it,  Mr  Montague,'*  was  the 
bille,  but  this  differed  little  from  his  new  miscalling ;  '^  a  wife's  a  dead 
dress  of  the  day.  But  he  "  wore  his  weight  without  a  salary ;  and  I  don't 
rue  with  a  difference,*'  that  is,  at  thb  choose  my  actors  to  run  in  debt.'*  All 
period  his  coat-collar  was  thrown  back  this  is  curious  enough  as  to  the  display 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  brown  of  managerial  oddity,  but  was  so  much 
George  (a  wig  so  called  from  George  mixed  with  impertinence  as  to  be  lu- 
ll I.,  who  had  set  the  fashion)  exposing  tolerable  to  any  man  of  decent  feel- 
the  ear  on  the  other,  and  cocked  up  ings.  The  unfortuuate  actor  must 
behind  so  as  to  expose  the  nape  ol  the  have  writhed  under  it.  But  such  is 
neck.  His  hat  was  put  on  side  fore-  the  dependence  of  this  ''  dazzling  pro- 
most|  and  as  forward  and  awry  as  his  fession,*'  that  he  was  forced  to  swal- 
wig,  and  both  "  perked  on  his  bead  low,  in  the  alternative  of  swallowing 
very  insecurely,  as  it  should  seem  to  nothing  else.  The  question  lay  clearly 
the  observer.'*  The  dialogue  was  suf-  between  bearing  the  insolence  of  this 
ficiently  disheartening.  After  linger-  low-mannered  old  man  or  starving, 
ing  for  a  while  unattended  to,  Mathews  The  conference  ended  with  the  moral 
made  his  first  essay,  by  '<  Good  morn-  of  Tates'  recommending  him  to  go 
ing,  sir."  "  Oh,  good  morning,  Mr  home  to  hb  father,  and  adopt  some 
Meadows,"  was  the  reply,  very  dog-  "  honest  trade."  He  was,  however, 
gedly.  (He  indulged  in  an  affectation,  engaged,  but  his  performances  were 
somewhat  impudent,  of  constantly  neglected;  and  the  stage  was  never 
mistaking  names.)  *'  My  name  is  nearer  losing  one  of  its  ornaments. 
Mathews,  sir,  was  the  rejoinder.**  He  grew  feeble,  symptoms  of  con- 
"  Ay,  I  know,**  said  Tate,  turning  sumption,  the  fatal  malady  of  his  fa^ 
and  looking  at  him  for  the  first  time,  mily,  which  had  already  swept  off  the 
with   scrutinizing    earnestness   from  melancholy  number  of  twelve  brothers 

iiead  t9  f9Qtf    Winking  bis  ejw,  mi  mi  wi^n^  seemed  (e  show  themselyes^ 
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as  the  biographer  says^  "decidedly"  that  steady  and  systematic  employment 
*'  His  chest  was  confined^  his  lungs  were  of  body  and  mind  which«  if  they  were 
precarious ;  in  the  morning  he  felt  all  to  give  nothing  more  than  the  cheerful 
exertion  of  them  painful,  often  impos-  feeling  that  we  are  not  spending  an 
sible,  and  seldom  found  himself  able  altogether  useless  life,  would,  in  that, 
to  sing  at  rehearsab.  He  would  even  give  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  restora- 
spit  blood  on  the  slightest  exertion.'*  Uve  powers  of  our  nature. 
Wo  have  no  liking  for  these  painful  Therewas  to  be  no  end  to  the  troubles 
details,  but  we  have  quoted  them  for  of  poor  Mathews  at  this  York  Theatre, 
the  purpose  of  remarking  that,  not*  In  the  opinion  of  that  very  silly  cox- 
withstanding  them  all,  Mathews  re-  comb,  Tate  Wilkinson,  the  unfortu- 
covered,  lived  through  many  years  of  nate  young  man  was  marked  for  total 
a  most  active,  and  even  a  most  agitated  failure;  and  a  low  comedian  of  the 
life,  and  was  vigorous,  active,  and  name  of  Hatton  was  sent  for  to  take 
lively  to  the  last.  Undoubtedly  such  all  his  parts.  Hatton's  vulgarity  pleased 
evidence  ought  to  cheer  and  instruct  this  accomplished  audience  and  their 
the  many  who,  on  the  first  symptoms  judging  manager  for  a  time,  and  the 
of  what  is  termed  a  consumptive  habit,  true  comedian,  with  his  more  deli- 
are  so  prematurely  cast  down  by  un-  cate  conceptions,  was  wholly  thrown 
lucky  prediction,  are  so  often  treated,  into  the  shade.  At  length,  Hatton, 
even  by  the  physicians,  as  under  sen-  playing  Harlequin  for  his  own  benefit, 
tence  of  death,  and  are  so  uniformly  Mathews  was  ordered  to  play  the  clown  I 
regarded  by  their  friends  as  already  This  brought  the  grievances  to  a  head, 
beyond  the  help  of  medicine  or  man.  and  produced  a  letter  of  remonstrance 
In  addition  to  all  these  signs  of  early  to  the  manager,  whose  reply  Mathews 
decay,  Mathews  was  liable  to  that  vigilantly  preserved  ever  after,  with 
strange  disorder  called  Fits,  one  so  contemptuous  triumph, 
generally  pronounced  constitutional,  "  To  Mr  Mathews.  I  am  danger- 
and  incarable.  Yet  this  disorder  sud-  ously  ill,  and  therefore  unable  to 
denly  ceased  in  the  year  1802,  and  -attend  to  theatrical  grievances.  After 
never  returned.  It  is  probable  that,  if  a  second  and  a  third  time  seeing 
he  bad  led  the  life  of  tho  generality  of  your  performance,  I  averred,  and  do 
those  who  dread  disease,  he  would  aver,  this  misfortune  has  placed  an 
have  perished  like  the  rest.  If  he  had  insurmountable  bar  to  t/ie  possibilty  of 
led  the  lingering,  self-watching,  self-  your  ever  being  capable  of  sustaining 
mdulgent  life  of  the  opulent  and  hypo-  the  first  line  of  comic  business.  Mr 
chondrlac,  that  life  would  have  been  En^ery  I  requested  to  inform  you  of 
speedily  shortened.  But  the  efforts  the  same  at  Wakefield,  who  was  en- 
required  by  hi;9  anxious  career  pre-  tirely  of  my  opinion;  for  the  para- 
eluded  those  unhappy  facilities,  and  lytic  stroke  (Wilkinson  would  always 
saved  him.  The  st&ge  forced  him  to  aisregard  Math cws*s  protestations  that 
keep  his  mind  in  constant  employment,  he  had  never  suffered  anything  of  this 
he  had  no  days  for  the  gratification  of  kind)  renders  your  performance  seri- 
his  ease,  no  mornings  to  waste  in  heavy  ously  disagreeable.  V  told  Mr  Hill 
slumber,  even  no  time  to  think  of  his  (a  proprietor  of  a  magazine  entitled 
disease ;  he  made  rapid  journeys ;  he  the  Mont/dy  Mirror)  that  not  all  tho 
read,  recited,  and  acted ;  his  mind  was  mirrors  in  the  kingdom,  whether  in 
kept  perpetually  in  exercise ;  his  frame  print  or  glass,  can  ever  establish  you 
was  not  suffered  to  find  leisure  to  re-  as  a  first  comedian.  If  heaven  wills, 
lax,  and,  by  those  necessities,  he  un-  you  may  be  so,  but  no  other  order  or 
consciously  overcame  the  progress  of  interest  can  effect  such  a  miracle.** 
a  malady  which  is  supposed  to  exert  After  some  other  peevish  remarks,  he 
the  most  irresbtible  influence  on  the  still  more  peevishly  advises  him  to 
fram^,which  had  already  laid  his  whole  "  try,  by  degrees,  to  be  useful.*^  "  I 
faniily  in  the  grave,  and  which  daily  recommend  the  shop  as  suited  to  you 
desolates  the  householdsof  England.  Of  and  Mrs  M.  But  Emery  said,  'You 
course,  we  do  not  insist  on  the  stage  as  were  so  stage  bitten,  it  would  only 
the  essential  regimen ;  but  wisdom  will  vex  you.*  I  can  only  say  stay  and 
dictate  the  importance  of  some  decided,  be  happy,  or  go  and  be  happy,  and 
active,  and  engrossing  pursuit ;  of  the  even  unhappy,  and  wishing  myself 
habits  of  self-denial,  which  every  such  better,  am  yours,  in  great  pain.** 
pursuit  involve^  and  of  the  worth  of       Hqw  bis  excituble  heart  and  con- 
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sciousness  of  merit — for  every  man  of  fend  mo  from  gettiug  fat,  that's  all.  If 
abilities  feels  them — must  have  been  that  should  be  the  case,  there  would  bo 
wrung  by  this  self-sufficient  and  pup-  an  end  of  every  thing  ;  all  my  hopes 
pyish  epistle,  we  can  only  conceive,  in  Suett  would  be  destroyed.  Though 
But  Necessity,  the  mother  of  wisdom  I  should  be  a  scarecrow  in  my  old 
to  all  mankind,  here  made  Mathews  age,  I  hope  I  may  still  continue  to  be 
wise.  In  defiance  of  the  manager's  able  to  count  my  ribs  with  my  fingers/' 
foolish  opinion  he  stayed,  and  before  An  odd  incident  occurred  in  Mrs 
the  end  of  the  year  saw  his  rival  dis-  Siddons*s  performance  at  Leeds.  On 
missed  for  negligence,  himself  rapidly  one  excessively  hot  evening,  this  great 
rising  in  popularity,  and  even  the  past  actress,  while  behind  the  scenes,  ex- 
eccentricities  of  Wilkinson  softening  hausted  by  thirst,  desired  to  have  some 
down  into  a  common* sense  admission  porter.  Her  dresser  dispatched  a  boy 
that  he  was  good  for  something ;  in  in  great  haste  **  to  bring  some  beer  for 
fact,  it  was  felt  *'  that  he  had  become  Mrs  Siddons/*  at  the  same  time  charg- 
one  of  the  most  popular  actors  that  ing  him  to  be  quick,  as  she  was  about 
ever  appeared  at  the  York  theatre.*'  to  go  on  the  stage.  In  the  mean-time. 
Still,  however,  his  salary  seems  to  have  the  play  of  course  proceeded;  the 
been  only  twenty  shillings  a- week !  boy,  on  his  return,  looked  in  vain  for 
London  now  began  to  glitter  in  his  Mrs  Siddons.  She  had  gone  on  with 
dreams.  Mathews  writes  to  his  friend  her  part ;  and  the  scene-shifter,  to 
Litchfield, — "Ah,  Jack,  if  ever  I  whom  he  applied,  pointed  to  her  where 
should  be  invited  to  London  by  either  she  was  treading  the  boards  in  death- 
of  those  gentlemen  (the  managers),  like  solemnity  as  Lady  Macbeth,  in 
and  could  only  obtain  a  tolerable  foot-  the  sleep-walking  scene.  To  the  sur- 
ing  in  either  of  the  theatres,  I  should  prise  and  horror  of  all  the  performers, 
indeed  bo  happy.  If  I  could  be  but  the  boy,  with  the  frothing  porter-pot 
once  established  in  London,  no  in-  in  his  hand,  promptly  walked  up  to 
ducement  on  earth  coiUd  possibly  make  her,  and  offered  it.  Her  distress  may 
me  ever  wish  to  quit  the  profession,  be  imagined.  She  attempted  to  waive 
I  am  fonder  of  it  than  ever.  I  begin  him  away,  in  her  grand  manner,  with- 
to  consider  it  more  of  a  science  than  out  effect ;  but  the  absurdity  had  now 
I  have  ever  done  before.  Since  I  caught  the  general  eye.  The  people 
came  to  Yorkshire,  I  have  been  con-  behind  the  scenes,  by  dint  of  beckon- 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  great  study,  ing,  stamping,  and  calling  in  half- 
even  in  low  comedy,  which  many  audible  whispers,  at  length  succeeded 
actors  think  unnecessary,  and  that  in  gettmg  him  away,  spilling,  how- 
study  endears  me  to  the  profession,  ever,  part  of  the  beer  in  his  exit.  But 
But  *  London,  dear  London,'  as  Archer  the  audience  were  in  roars  of  laughter, 
says  in  the  play,  I  look  forward  to  it  which  nothing  could  quell  for  some 
as  the  leward  of  all  the  struggles  and  minutes. 

labours  which  I  have  experienced."  All  provincial  towns  have  their  pro- 
He  then,  in  his  overflowing  good-  verbial  oddities,  and  York  had  its  full 
humour,  gives  a  tribute  even  to  Wil-  share.  Among  one  of  the  most  ec- 
kinson's  generosity,  and  returns  to  centric,  at  least  externally,  was  Miss 
the  topic  nearest  his  heart.  "  Every  Topham,  sister  of  the  well-known 
actor  hopes  to  go  to  London  who  has  Major.  This  lady  used  to  walk  about 
any  love  of  fame.  I  think,  my  dear  the  streets  in  all  the  exaggerated  pomp 
Jack,  that  I  have  now  some  rational  of  Tilburina,  and,  like  her,  had  a 
hopes  that  I  may  one  day  pay  a  visit  "  confidante,  in  white  linen,"  treading 
there,  but  this  is  entre  nous,  for  I  would  dutifully  in  her  steps.  Miss  Topham's 
not  be  accused  of  vanity  "  figure  was  tall  and  gaunt.  Some- 
He  then  adverts  to  his  stature,  times  she  dressed  like  an  Arcadian 
which  seems  to  have  always  thwarted  shepherdess,  as  we  see  them  in  Dres- 
his  stage  glories,  though  he  was  ac-  den  china  on  mantel-pieces  ;  her  hair 
tually  not  above  five  feet  ten.  "  If  I  profusely  pomatumed  and  powdered, 
could  but  take  three  or  four  inches  and  dressed  wide  in  large  curls  and 
from  my  height,  I  should  fear  nothing;  bows,  surmounted  by  a  little  flat- 
but  it  IS  useless  to  lament.  If  Suett  crowned  hat,  stuck  up  on  end  (the 
would  but  tipple  harder,  and  tip  off  edge  of  its  brim  resting  upon  her  forc- 
in  three  or  four  years,  I  should  like  to  hetid),  and  decorated  with  a  wreath  of 
hazard  an  appearance.    Heaven  de-  artificial  flowerS;  not  remarkable  for 
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their  freshness  of  tint,  with  long  rib-  probably  would  have  become  a^iir^t- 
bons  of   various  colours    appended,  rate  officer,  and  obtained  a  high  name 
Festoons  of  faded  flowers,  of  the  same  amongst  the  soldiers  of  England,  if 
material  and  date  as  those  upon  her  he  had  continued  his  military  career  ; 
hat,  were  fancifully  hung  round  about  but  some  whim  withdrew  him  from 
her  lank,  withered  form ;  and  high-  the  aimy,  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
heeled  white  satin  shoes,  and  diamond  performing  the  childish  part  of  a  man 
bucklesj  graced  her  feet.     Her  sack  of  fashion.     Here  again  he  took  the 
and  petticoat  of  fine  flowered  brocade  lead,  adopted  all  the  extravagancies, 
would  one  day  assert  its  independ-  and  was  the  most  consummate  cox* 
ence ;  on  another,  you  would  behold  comb  perhaps  in  Europe.     He  then 
her  attired  in  light,  gauzy,  unstiffened  turned  litterateur f  and  weary  of  lead- 
drapefy,  which  clung  tenaciously  to  ing  fashion,  took  to  libelling  it ;  set  up 
her  limbs,  forming  a  sudden  and  strik-  a  paper  named  the  World,  and  made 
ing  contrast  to  the  previous  fussiness  his  paper  as  remarkable  as  himself  by 
of  her  silk  dress.    Sometimes  she  car-  all  kinds  of  showy  absurdities.  When 
ried  a  very  tall  cane,  somewhat  re*  Mathews   saw    him  at  York,  those 
sembling  a  crook  ;  on  another  day,  a  whims  had  passed  away,  and,  as  he 
parasol,  held  high  above  her  head  with  was  now  rather  in  the  vale  of  years, 
studied  care,  so  as  not  to  touch  or 'hide  his  taste  was  to  appear  in  the  dress  of 
her  head-dress  from  admiring  gazers,  childhood.   He  was  now  seen  walking 
her  smiling    countenance  invariably  through  the  streets  of  York  during 
bearing  evidence  of  self  approval  and  the  public  weeks,  races,  and  assizes,  an 
satisfaction.     Her  ''confidante"  had  elderly  gentleman,  whose  body  seemed 
a  short  plump   person,  and,  I  sus*  to  have  increased  without  allowing  his 
pect,  like  Sheridan's  "  gentle  Nora,*'  limbs  to  share  in  its  growth,  for  his 
shrewdly  accommodated  her  pursuits  legs  and  arms  retained  the  slimness  of 
and  behaviour  most  gravely  to  all  the  youth.    He  was  tall  and  very  upright, 
varieties  of  her  mistress's  moods.  She  He  wore  a  suit  of  grass-green  cloth, 
also  *'  wore  her  rue  with  a  difference,'*  made  precisely  in  the  fashion  of  a 
and  varied  her  dress  as  her  superior  schoolboy's  dress  of  that  day — namely, 
did.     Whether  she  lent  herself  as  an  a   short^tailed   jacket    with   outside 
artful  accessary  for  her  own  private  pockets,  trousers  shbrt  enough  to  show 
ends,  or  was  prudently  placed  by  her  his  slender  ancle  in  a  white  silk  stock- 
friends  near  Miss  Topham,  for  her  ing,  and  a  short-waisted  vest  with 
security,  no  one   seemed  to  know,  yellow  sugar-loaf  metal  buttons.     Al- 
These  two  equally  extraordinary  be-  together  his  appearance  suggested  the 
ings  walked,  as  I  have  said,  about  idea  of  a  Brobdignag  lad  of  ten  or 
York  and  its  vicinity  with  little  or  no  twelve  years  old. 
notice  from  the  natives,  mostly  ''to  One  of  Mathews's  achievements  was 
the  manner  bora  "     They  were  per-  the  very  rare  one  of  escaping  the  in- 
fectly  harmless ;  and  from  the  station  come  tax.     Its  grasp  was  certainly 
Miss  Topham  held,  who  was  a  woman  very  close,  when  it  sought  for  money 
of  family  and  fortune,  they  were  never  among  the  country  actors.    Mathews, 
molested  or  inconvenienced  by  any  determining  to  avoid,  if  he  could,  hit 
one.     Miss  Topham  was  supposed  to  upon  the  droll  expedient  of  drawing 
have  been  "  crossed  in  love,"  the  un-  out  a  list  of  the  drawbacks  on  his  very 
varying  mode  of  accounting  for  the  narrow  income.     This  he  gave  in  the 
lost  wits  of  unmarried  ladies.     Her  shape  of  an  inventory  of  all  the  con^ 
home  eccentricities  were  very  amusing,  ceivable  requisites  for  an  actor's  ap- 
but  caimot  be  related.  pearance  upon  the  stage ;  first  wigs,  of 
Miyor  Topham,  in  his  own  way,  was  which  he  enumerated  every  possible 
as  great  an  oddity  as  his  sister.     He  shape  and  colour— black  wig^,  white 
had  been  well  educated,  was  a  clever  wigs,  brown  wigs,  red  wigs,  •&c. ;  then 
classical  scholar,  and  mixed  in  the  stockings  of  every  colour  and  mate- 
highest  society  of  his  day,  including  rial ;  then  shoes ;  then  buckles ;  then 
the  Cariton  House  circle.  Early  in  life  the  innumerable  miscellaneous  articles 
he  had  entered  into  the  Life  Guards ;  of  the  wardrobe  and  toilette — rouge, 
'Was  named  in  the  regiment  the  tip-top  Indian  ink,  burnt  corks,  cold  cream, 
adjutant,  from  his  dexterity  in  manceu-  &c.,  and  all  those  given  with  a  ml- 
Tering  the  regiment,  and  he  state  of  nuteness    of  detail,   which    covered 
perfection  to  which  he  brought  it ;  and  many  sheets  of  paper.  The  statement 
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was  read  aloud  to  the  commiagionera^ 
and  listened  to  bv  them  with  astonished 
gravity  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  the 
ourlesque  was  at  length  perceived^  and 
all  present  burst  into  laughter.  The 
effect  was  perfectly  successful^  for 
whatever  might  have  happened  to  the 
other  performers,  the  man  of  the  wigs 
was  never  called  upon  to  pay  the  in* 
come  tax  in  York  again. 

The  York  assizes  afforded  ibis  inde- 
fatigable student  of  comedy  frequent 
instances  of  the  ludicrous.  An  action 
was  brought  against  the  owner  of  a 
waggoBi  which*  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  driver,  had  crushed  an  unlucky 
donkey  against  a  wall  and  killed  it. 
Sergeant  Cockle,  well  known  for  his 
roughness  of  examination,  was  per- 
plexing one  of  the  witnesses,  who 
found  no  other  means  of  extricating 
himself  than  by  giving  a  graphic  de* 
acription  of  the  matter  in  question  • 
"  Weel,  my  Lord  Joadge,**  said  the 
hesitating  clown,  "  I'll  tell  ye  how  it 
happened  as  weel  as  I  can.  My  lord, 
suppose  I  am  the  waggon,  here  I  was. 
Kow,  my  Lord  Joadge,  there  ^ou 
are,  you  are  the  waU."  The  descnber 
now  paused,  as  if  trying  to  recollect 
his  third  position.  **  Come,  fellow,*' 
exclumed  Cockle,  *'  out  with  vour 
story  at  once.  You  have  not  told  us 
where  waa  the  ass?**  *'  My  Lord 
Joadge,**  said  the  witness,  with  a 
sudden  sparkle  in  his  eye,  "  His 
jhonour  the  Coonsel  is  the  assT*  Of 
course  the  court  was  in  a  roar.* 

At  length  Mathews  realized  his 
hope  of  a  London  engagement.  George 
Colman  offered  him  L.IO  a- week  for 
the  Haymarket  season  of  four  months 
and  be  was  happy,  if  any  one  con- 
jtected  with  theatres  is  ever  to  be 
happy.  Wilkinson  had  long  since 
ehanged  his  first  opinion  of  his  abili<- 
ties,  and  they  parted  with  feelings  of 
kindness  creditable  to  both.  The 
old  manager's  farewell  was  a  curious 
Instance  of  the  **  ruling  passion.'* 
Mathews  had,  by  this  time,  lost  his 
first  wife,  and  married  a  second,  a 
Miss  Jackson,  a  singer  in  the  York 
company.  The  actor  and  his  young 
bride  waited  on  Wilkinson,  who  was 
then  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  ex- 
pressing some  wishes  for  his  restora^ 
tion%  Old  Tate  said,  *'  Do  not  hope 
it  s  it  is  unkind  to  wish  me  to  live  in 


pain,  unable  to  feel  eijoyment.  No» 
my  children,  I  do  not  wish  to  live.  I 
should  like  to  stay  over  the  August 
race-weekf  to  see  my  oldjriend  Fawcett, 
and  hear  how  the  audience  receive 
their  former  favourite,  and  then  I  shall 
be  content  to  die.*' 

MathewB*s  first  appearance  in  Lon- 
don, when  he  was  received  with  re* 
markable  favour,  supplied  a  charac* 
teristic  anecdote,  of  that  most  irritable, 
yet  complimentary  of  all  gentlemen, 
Cumberland.  The  play  was  his  Jew  ; 
he  had  come  to  town,  for  the  novelty 
of  seeing  it  performed  at  the  Hay- 
market,  by  a  corps  of  new  actors.  Af- 
ter the  fall  of  the  curtain,  he  went 
round  to  the  green-room ;  then  he 
lavished  praises  on  Elliston's  Sheva ; 
and  next  coming  up  to  Mathews,  who 
had  performed  Jabel,  began  in  his 
affected  strain  of  compliment — "  The 
part  had  never  b^n  better  played,  in 
figure,  dress,  and  acting ;  it  was  his 
declared  opinion,  that  all  was  perfect. 
I  wrote  the  part,  said  he,  and  ought 
to  know;  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  never  was 
more  gratified.*'  But  the  truth  sud- 
denly broke  out,  and  he  added,  with 
irrepressible  irritation — **  You  spoke 
so  low,  sir,  that  I  could  not  hear  a 
word  you  said  T* 

Listen  was  chosen  partly  to  supply 
the  vacancy  left  by  Mathews  in  the 
York  company.  But  he,  being  soon 
presumed  to  have  no  talent  for  come- 
dy, either  high  or  low,  and  this  being 
the  general  verdict  of  manager  and 
company.  Listen  performed  old  men 
in  tragedy,  and  seems  to  liave  been 
designed  to  figure  by  Tate,  in  the  Ca- 
pulets.  Such  is  the  penetration  of 
theatrical  criticism. 

Sterne  says  that  the  sentimental 
traveller  is  always  sure  of  meeting 
with  food  for  sentiment.  Mathews 
seems  to  have  constantly  met  mate- 
rials for  his  study  of  human  excentri- 
city.  He  was  one  day  invited  to  dine 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Chiswick, 
where  Moody,  once  a  celebrated  ac- 
tor, was  to  be  of  the  party.  Moody 
had  long  left  the  stage,  and  was  then 
a  very  old,  but  very  fine  remnant  of 
what  he  had  been.  During  dinner  he 
talked  with  great  animation,  brought 
back  his  theatrical  reminiscenoes» — 
and,  in  short,  exhibited  no  sign  what- 
ever of  mental  decay.     Mathews  ex- 
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erted  himself  to  amufle  ^is  Nestor  of 
l&e  boards — and  was  honoured  by  the 
declaration^  **  that  Oarrick  himself 
was  not  greater  in  what  he  did.*'  At 
length  Moody  was  asked  for  a  song ; 
he  eompliedy  singing  in  strong,  though 
nneven  tones,  the  old  Scottish^  '*  Were 
a'  Nodding*  which,  howoTer,  he  gave 
with  a  strong  Liah  aecent.  When  he 
had  reached  neariy  the  end  of  the 
second  versej  he  suddenly  stopped. 
All  waited  a  while,  thinking  that  he 
was  endeavouring  to  revive  his  me* 
mory.  At  length,  his  host  gently  said, 
Ifr  Moody,  **  I  am  afraid  the  words 
have  escaped  you.*'  ^*  Words,  sir  I 
what  words  ?"  asked  the  old  man,  with 
a  look  of  great  surprise.  /<  The  words 
of  your  song." — ''  Song  1  what  song, 
Mr?** — *'The  rest  of  the  song,  you 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  fevour  us 
with ;  '  We're  a'  Noddin*,'  of  which, 
you  have  sung  one  verse."  **  Heaven 
bless  you,  sir,*'  said  Moody  hastily,  *<I 
have  not  sung  a  song  these  ten  years, 
and  shall  never  sing  again ;  I  am  too 
eld  to  sing,  sir."  "  Well,  but  you 
have  been  singing,  and  very  well  too." 
To  this  Moody,  with  agitation  and 
earnestness,  replied,  ''No,  no,  sir;  I 
have  not  sung  for  years.  Singing  is 
out  of  the  question,  at  my  time  of 
life.*'  All  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then  at  the  old  man,  who  exhibited, 
in  his  face  and  manner,  such  an  evi- 
dent unconsciousness ;  that  it  was  felt 
unfit  to  advert  any  further  to  the  sub- 
ject.  This  was  an  affecting  evidence 
of  partial  decay. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  that, 
where  an  individual  has  a  peculiar 
aource  of  irritability,  occasions  of  ex- 
asperating it  appear  to  be  perpetually 
fhrowtl  in  his  way.  Mathews  had  a 
nervous  abhorrence  of  being  recog- 
nised off  the  stage.  He  wished  to  see 
the  *^  Blind  Boy«'*  then  performing 
with  great  eclat  at  Covent  Garden ; 
and  to  be  safe  from  recognition, 
squeezed  himself  into  the  crowd  of  the 
pit.  All  were  occupied  with  the  pro- 
gress of  this  pretty  drama,  and  he 
sat  for  a  while  secure.  At  length 
his  ear  was  caught  by  the  questions  of 
some  one,  enquiring  of  his  neighbour 
the  names  of  the  performers.  The 
neighbour  was  e^dently  one  of  those 
who  prefer  any  thing  to  acknowledg- 
ing their  ignorance,  and  he  confidently 
gave  a  name  to  every  actor  that  ap- 
peared, always  giving  the  wrong  one. 
Mathews  thus  listened  to  him  calling, 
fbr  instance,  Miss  Decamp,  Charles 


Kemble,  Fawcett,  Emery  $  Listen, 
Dignun,  &c.  Those  who  know  any 
thing  of  Mathews's  temperament,  may 
conceive  how  impatiently  he  listened 
to  this  Solomon.  At  length,  some 
deplorable  underling  of  the  scene  ap- 
peared, and  he  heard  the  cicerone  say, 
**  that  is  Mathews."  He  could  restrain 
himself  no  longer,  but  sharply  said, 
''  No  sir,  no  sir,  that  \&  not  Mathews.'* 
The  man  turned  round  suddenly,  and 
looked  at  him,  as  with  the  intent  of 
out-facing  his  assertion.  But,  in  a 
moment,  his  pertinacity  vanished,  his 
compressed  lips  distended  with  a 
laugh,  and  he  cried  out,  **  Why  you 
are  Mathews ;"  adding,  **  I  knowedyon 
the  moment  you  spoke,  —  by  your 
wry  mouth  /" 

Matthews  always  scorned    to   be 
called  a  mimic,  and,  in  fact,  the  name 
was  below  him.     He  was  a  mimetic 
genhis,  an  imitative  original.     In  this 
spirit  he  was  constantly  alive  to  all 
strange  opportunities  of  character,  and 
took  an  acUve  delight  in  the  exercise  of 
his  powers  of  burlesque.     The  noble 
rising  of  the  Spanish  nation  in  IS08, 
had  excited  universal  enthusiasm  in 
England  ;  and  it  was  suggested  by  a 
party  of  his  friends,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  little  country  excur- 
sions, that  he  should,  on  one  occasion, 
travel  as  the   Spanish  ambassador ! 
The  idea  was  Joyously  put  in  practice. 
His  Excellency  and  suite  set  out  in  two 
carriages  for  Woolwich,  where  they 
were  to  dine.     On  their  arrival,  a  Mr 
Hill,  a  well-known  and  pleasapt  per- 
sonage, who,  to  the  gratification  of 
his    many    friends,     still     survives, 
undertook    the    office    of    interpre- 
ter;   and  he   speedily  whispered  to 
the  landlord  the  rank  of  the  person 
whom  he  had  the  honour  to  enter- 
tain.    The  intelligence  acted  like  a 
spark  of  electricity,  setting  the  whole 
of  the  establishment  in  motion.     In 
the  mean-time,  his  Excellency  sallied 
forth  on  foot,  with  his  suite,  in  order 
to  behold  the  wonders  of  the  place. 
His  appearance  in  itself  was  sufficient 
to  produce  a  public  effect,  without  the 
qmck    spreading   knowledge  6f   his 
rank.  He  was  dressed  in  a  green  frock 
coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  neck,  his  bo- 
som ornamented  with  a  profusion  of 
orders  of  every  sort ;  and  on  his  head 
a  large  cocked  hat,  with  viva  Fer^ 
nanda,  in  gold  characters,  on  a  purple 
ribbon.     His  Excellency  also  wore  a 
pair  of   green    spectacles.      In  t&o 
Streets -of  Woolwich- he  was  followed 
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and  cheered  by  all  little  boys^  to  whom  was  complied  with^  to  the  fuU  ezteni  of 
the  ambassador  bowed  with  amiable  the  anxious  landlord's  means.  The 
humility.  We  went  into  shops  and  first  view  ofhis  Excellency's  bed- room, 
bought  various  things,  speaking  volu*  for  instance,  exhibited  to  him  about 
bly  the  jargon,  which  his  enterpreter  twelve  dozens  of  towels,  piled  up  he- 
rendered  into  good  English.  At  dde  his  dressing  table,  for  one  night's 
length,  almost  to  his  excellency's  con-  use.  The  attention  of  the  whole 
stemation,  a  message  was  sent  from  household  was  occupied  by  the  odd 
the  higher  powers  of  the  place,  that  variety  of  this  accomplished  diploma^ 
whatever  the  Spanish  Ambassador  tist's  commands,  and  the  Woolwich 
deigned  to  notice,  would  be  open  io  boniface  was  completly  mystified, 
his  excellency's  inspection  for  the  rest  They  at  length  took  boat  for  a  river 
of  the  day,  for  which  purpose  the  excursion.  The  ambassador,  a  little 
workmen  had  received  orders  not  to  tired  of  his  dignity,  and  hungering 
quit  the  spot  at  their  customary  hours  of  for  the  solid  advantages  of  humbler 
refresbment,  but  await  his  commands,  life,  resolved  to  resign  his  honours. 
This  was  alarming.  It  was  more  than  resume  his  mother  tongue,  and  leave 
his  Excellency  reckoned  upoui  and  his  title  behind  him.  Doffing  his 
fearful  was  the  thought  of  detection  im-  spectacles  and  medals,  and  exchanging 
der  such  a  distinguisbed  mark  of  atten-  his  green  coat  for  a  blue,  he  came  to 
tion.  However,  the  ambassador  gra-  the  boat  as  a  ''stranger*'  who  desired 
ciously  accepted  the  proffered  exhibi-  to  be  taken  to  Woolwich.  This  was 
tion,  and  viewed  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  another  division  of  the  frolic.  The 
with  due  show  of  surprise  and  com-  master  being  informed  that  his  noble 
mendation,  faithfullv  interpreted  to  patron,  <'  the  Spanish  ambassador," 
the  comptrollers  of  the  works.  When  would  not  return,  asked  leave  of  the 
at  last  this  ludicrous  scene  ended,  the  party  to  take  ''the  gentleman"  on 
ambassador  and  his  suite  returned  to  board.  On  their  way  back,  the  oon- 
take  their  "  ease  at  their  inn,"  where  versation  turned  wholly  on  the  superb 
the  preparations  were  indeed  appalling,  diplomatist,  and  the  master's  descrip- 
Every  bit  of  plate  that  could  be  got  tion  of  him  was  so  happy  a  mixture  of 
together,  not  only  belonging  to  the  prodigies  and  prejudices  of  astonish- 
house,  but,  as  they  afterwards  learned,  ment  and  repulsion,  that  the  laugh 
fiom  the  neighbourhood,  was  displayed  was  universal  till  they  reached  Wool- 
in  goi^eous  array  to  grace  the  vbit  of  wich,  there  got  into  the  carriages,  and 
80  distinguished  a  guest.  The  landlord  is  escaped  under  cover  of  the  dark.  But 
and  his  family,  and  his  servants,  were  in  Woolwich  the  topic  was  long  talked 
tricked  out  in  all  their  best  attire,  to  of,  and  though  circumstances  gradu- 
wait  upon  the  great  man,  whom  they  ally  were  recollected,  whieh  gave  the 
were  all  drawn  out  to  greet  upon  his  oracles  of  the  place  some  awkward 
return,  courtesying  to  him,  all  of  which  suspicion  that  they  had  been  hoaxed 
this  high  bred  man,  and  illustrious  with  equal  pleasantry  and  effrontery, 
foreigner,  acknowledged  with  a  grace  yet  the  name  of  the  statdy  represen- 
and  condescension  that  won  all  hearts,  tative  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  was 
He  talked  unceasingly,  but  they  could  not  discovered, 
only  dwell  upon  what  his  interpreter  Among  the  visitants  at  Mathews's 
was  kind  enough  to  render  intelligible,  cottage  were  some  of  the  most  remark- 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  word  of  Eng-  able  theatrical  persons  of  the  tincie  ; 
lish  would  gratify  their  tortured  ears,  but  one  was  frequently  there,  who  was 
"  Goode  English  pepel,"  —  "  fine  destined  to  be  in  after  days  one  of  the 
house," — "  tanks,"  and  such  compli-  memorable  favourites  of  fortune ;  the 
ments  sweetened  their  laborious  at-  late  Duchess  of  St  Alban's ;  "  Har- 
tendance.  riet  Mellon,  then  a  youthful,  .slight. 
This  strange  frolic,  which  would  and  beautiful  creature.  She  would 
have  figured  in  a  Spanish  farce,  was  come,  all  joy  and  simplicity,  for  a 
still  carried  on  with  equal  extrava-  day's  recreation.  How  merry  and 
gance.  Among  other  things,  the  in-  happy  she  was  I  perhaps  happier  than 
terpreter  informed  the  landlord  that  when  splendour  hedged  her  in  from 
his  ExceUency  required  every  article  the  enjoyment  of  simple  pleasures,  the 
of  nse  in  vast  quantities,  hundreds  love  of  which  I  bdieve  to  have  been 
of  napkins,  spoons,  forks,  plates, —  inherent  in  her  nature.  I  see  her  now, 
thoske,  of  course,  being  the  customs  returning  from  a  tumble  into  a  neigh- 
of  high  life  Ml  Spain,    Tbe  injunction  j^ouring  pond,  of  TrhiQh  M^r  horse  had 
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vnespeciedly  chosen  to  drink.  How 
unaffectedly  she  protested,  when 
dragged  0Qt»  that  she  did  not  care  for 
the  accident.  How  we  laughed,  while 
we  dragged  off  the  wet  clothes  from 
her  fine  form,  half  apprehensive  for 
the  consequences  of  her  plunge.  Then 
agun,  what  peals  of  merriment  at- 
tended her  re-appearance  in  the  bor- 
rowed ill-fitting  dress  that  had  been 
cast  upon  her,  and  the  uncouth  turban 
that  bound  her  straightened  hair,  and 
which  she  was  compelled  to  wear  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  What  amusement 
her  figure  created, — how  many  other 
drolleries  have  I  seejo  her  enact  at  va- 
rious periods  in  the  same  place,  my 
husband  the  leader  of  the  revels.  We 
ceased  our  intimacy  with  Miss  Mellon^ 
just  as  she  became  a  rich  woman ;  but, 
in  after  years,  we  never  glanced  at 
each  other  in  public  for  a  moment, 
that  I  did  not  fancy  that  the  Duchess 
of  St  Albans  looked  as  if  sl^e  remem« 
bered  those  scenes,  and  that  they  were 
very  happy.'*  The  cottage,  in  short, 
was  a  place  not  to  be  forgotten  by 
its  visitors.  Alas!  how  few  now 
remain  to  dwell  upon  the  recollec- 
tions this  mention  of  it  is  calculated 
to  renew. 

All  the  living  **  eccentricities'*  of  the 
day,  whether  embodied  in  actors  at 
five  shillings  a-week,  or  noble  lords  at 
ten  times  the  number  of  thousands, 
were  alike  familiar  to  Mathews. 
Among  those,  was  the  late  Lord  Eard- 
ley.  Mathews  used  to  tell  a  curious 
story  of  this  fantastic  original.  One 
of  Lord  Eardley's  especial  antipathies 
was  to  having  attendjBAts  about,  him ; 
and  his  still  more  especial  antipathy 
was  to  having  them  of  the  class  ciUlea 
£ue  gentlemen. 

During  breakfast,  one  day.  Lord 
Eardley  was  informed  that  a  person 
had  applied  for  a  footman*s  place  then 
vacant.  He  was  ordered  into  the  room, 
and  a  double-refined  specimen  of  the 
genuM  so  detested  by  his  lordship  made 
his  appearance.  The  manner  of  the 
man  was  extremely  affected  and  con- 
sequential, and  it  was  evident  that  my 
lora  understood  him  at  a  glance; 
moreover,  it  was  as  evident  he  deter- 
.mined  to  lower  him  a  little. 

"  Well,  my  good  fellow,"  said  he, 
"  what,  you  want  a  lackey's  place,  do 
you  ?" 

«<  I  came  about  an  upper  footman's 
situation,  my  lord,*'  said  the  gentle- 
man, bridling  up  his  head. 


"  Oh,  do  ye,  do  ye  ?•*  replied  Lord 
Eardley ;  "  I  keep  no  upper  servants  ; 
all  alike,  all  alike  here." 

*'  Indeed,  mj  lord !"  exclaimed  this 
U{/per  footman,  with  an  air  of  shocked 
dignity,  "  What  department  then  am 
I  to  consider  myself  expected  to  fill  ?** 

«« Department  1  department! "  quoth 
my  lord,  in  a  tone  like  enquiry. 

*'  In  what  capacity,  my  lord  ?*' 

My  lord  repeated  the  word  capaci« 
ty,  as  if  not  understanding  its  appli- 
cation to  the  present  subject. 

''  I  mean,  my  lord,"  explained  the 
man,  **  what  shall  I  be  expected  to  do, 
if  I  take  the  situation  f** 

"  Oh,  you  mean  if  you  take  the  place. 
I  understand  you  now,"  rejoined  my 
lord ;  **  why,  you're  to  do  every  thing 
but  sweep  the  chimneys  and  clean  the 
pig-sties,  and  those  I  do  mt/self"' 

The  gentleman  stared,  scarcely 
knowing  what  to  make  of  this,  and 
seemed  to  wish  himself  out  of  the  room ; 
he,  however,  grinned  a  ghastly  smile, 
and  after  a  short  pause,  enquired  what 
salary  his  lordship  gave  ?" 

"  Salary,  salary  ?"  reiterated  his  in- 
corrigible lordship,  ''  don't  know  the 
word,  don't  know  the  word,  my  good 
man." 

Again  the  gentleman  explained, "  I 
mean  what  wages  ?" 

'*  Oh,  wages,"  echoed  my  lord; 
''what  d'ye  askj — ^what  d'ye  ask?" 

Trip  regained  his  self-possession  at 
this  question,  which  looked  like  busi- 
ness, and,  considering  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, answered — firststipulating  to  be 
found  in  hair-powder,  and  (on  state 
occasions)  silk  stockings,  gloves, 
bags,  and  bouquets — that  he  should 
expect  thirty  pounds  a- year. 

"  How  much,  how  much  ?'*  de- 
manded my  lord,  rapidly. 

"  Thirty  pounds,  my  lord." 

"  Thirty  pounds ! "  exclaimed  Lord 
Eardley,  in  affected  amazement, — 
"  make  it  guineas,  and  Til  live  with 
Tou;"  then  ringing  the  bell,  said  to 
the  servant  who  answered  it,  "  Let 
out  this  gentleman,  he's  too  good  for 
me;"  and  then  turning  to  Mathews, 
who  was  much  amused,  said,  as  the 
man  made  his  exit,  '*  Conceited,  im- 
pudent scoundrel ;  soon  sent  him  off, 
soon  sent  him  off— Master  Mathews  !^' 

All  this  was  characteristic  of  the 
old,  and  well-known  humorist ;  but  if 
his  lordship  had  lived  till  our  day,  he 
would  havo  found  the  ''gentleman" 
in  all  probability  giving  him  a  higher 
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rate  of  astonishment,  at  least  in  the  a  patient  hearing."  The  Quaker  loc^ 
shape  of  wages.  Thirty  pounds  in  ed  patience  itself;  and  Mathew^^ 
our  impoverished  day  would  have  eurions  to  hear  the  result,  took  hla 
scarcely  supplied  a  personage  of  those  seat  in  the  shop.  *'  My  dear  sir,"  con- 
pretensions,  with  money  for  his  memia  tinned  Incledon, "  I  am  one  of  a  class  of 
pktisirs.  The  nobleman  b  but  lately  men,  of  whom,  of  course,  your  peculiar 
dead,  who  was  reported  to  gtve  five  tenets  cannot  allow  you  to  know  mneh. 
hundred  pounds  a-year  to  his  cook  I  In  fact,  I  am  of  the  theatrical  profes* 
True,  that  nobleman's  reputation  was  sion-^Charles  Incledon,  of  the  Theatre 
founded  solely  upon  his  dimieTB  $  and  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  first  ballad* 
the  fire  hundred  was  the  purchaser  of  singer  in  England.*'  This  was  uttered 
all  his  fame.  with  great  emphasis  and  yolubiiity,  in 

But  there  were  other  humorists  in  his  peculiar  dialect,  that  of  Cornwall, 

existence ;  and  one  piece  of  dexterity  The  Quaker  started  back,  and  looked 

enacted  by  Incledon,  a  singer,  whose  at  Mathews,  as  if  doubting  the  sanity 

maryellous   sweetness   of  voice,  and  of  the  person  addressing  him.     Inde* 

forcible  simplicity  of  style  can  never  don  resumed,  *'  Pray,  sir>  I  am  an 

be  forgotten  by  those  who  once  heard  actor.      I  am  this  night  advertised 

him,  in  general   formed  a  striking  at  your — no,  not  your  theatre*— at 

contrast  to  his  manners.     However,  the  theatre  in  Leicester,  for  Steady 

on  this  occasion,  he  showed  more  di*  the  Quaker,  and  it  so  happens  that 

plomacy  than  we  have  given  him  there  is  no  proper  dress  for  the  cha» 

credit  for.    One  night  when  Mathews  racter,  which  is  highly  complimentary 

and  he  joined  the  Leicester  company  to  your  people.    Independently  of  the 

on  passing  through,  they  agreed  to  want  of  effect,  from  a  bad  dr^s,  I  am 

^rform  in  the  musical  piece  of  the  truly  mortified  to  do  discredit  to  so  re* 

<«  Quaker,**  Incledon  to  play  Steady."  actable  a  botfy  as  poun.     In  feet. 

It  was  not  until  after  his  name  was  in  part  of  my  own  family  were  originaUy 

the  play-bills,  that  he  discovered  the  of  your  persussion,  my  dear  sir ;  and 

bareness  of  the  wardrobe.     It  did  not  this  is  an  additional  reason  why  I  am 

contain  a  fragment  of  the   Quaker  anxious  to  do  all  possible  honour  to 

costume.    Incledon,  always  excitable,  the  revered  Socieiy  of  Friends,    In 

was  now  wretched;  an  attempt  to  short,  my  worthy  sir,  without  your 

patch   up  a  dress  made  him  mpre  humane  assistance,  I  shall  oome  before 

miserable  still.    At  last,  as  he  and  all  the  gentry  of  Leicester  in  a  dress 

Mathews  were  lounging  up  the  prin-  wry  degrading  to  the  proverbial  neat- 

cipal  street,  Incledon  caught  sight  of  ness  of  your  sect.     WiU  you  lend  me 

a  portl V  Quaker  standing  at  the  door  one  of  your  suits  ?    You  and  I  are  of 

of  a  chemist's  shop.    **  Charles,  mj  a  size.     And,  in  so  doing,  yon  will  at 

dear  boy,*'  said  Incledon,  winking  his  once  show  the  liberality  of  your  cha- 

eyes,  (his  habit  when  peculiarly  plea-  racter,  and  keep  up  the  respectability 

^ed),  *^  Do  you  see  that  Quaker  there  ?  of  the  admirable  body  of  peoj^e,  so 

What  a  dress  he  has  got  on  I  Just  mjr  deservedly  esteemed  by  all  the  world, 

Inze.     Fve  a  good  mind,  Charles,  to  and  by  none  more  than  Charles  Inde- 

ask  him  to  lend  it  to  me  to-night."  don.** 

''  Absurd  I "  said  Mathews,  «'  you  Sam  Slick  himself,  with  his  «'  soft 

could  not  think  of  such  a  thing."  sawder"  and  ''human  natur'*  could  not 

**  My  dear  boy,*'  replied  Incledon,  have  done  it  better,  and  the  effect  was 

«<  only  consider  what  a  comfort  it  proportionate.     The  chemist,  to  the 

would  be  to  me,  instead  of  that  tmm-  surprise  of  Mathews*  melted  by  this 

pery  suit  from  the  wardrobe.     1*11  go  eloquent  appeal  to  the  honour  of  his 

in  and  ask  him ;  he  looks  like  a  good-  sect,  not  only  lent  a  snit  of  clothes,  but 

natured  creature."  .  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  the  singer, 

Accordiofifly,  in  he  walked,  inquir-  to  be  put  into  a  private  comer  I  to  be 
ing  of  Obaaiah  for  some  quack  medi-  an  unseen  witness  of  the  manner  in 
eines,'and  after  some  small  purchases,  which  the  stage  upheld  his  persuasion, 
began  in  his  blandest  manner  and  That  he  was  charmed  with  Steady, 
voice  to  address  the  Quaker  upon  the  there  was  no  doubt,  for  he  readily  con- 
real  object  which  he  had  in  view.  fessed  this  to  Incledon,  on  his  retum- 

"  My  dear  and  respected  sir," — ^the  ing  the  suit  of  clothes ;  but  he  was 

man  stared — **  allow  me  to  explain  to  gravely  silent  about  the  merits  of  Solo- 

you  how  I  am  situated,  and  grant  me  mon,  which  we  presume  to  have  been 
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played  by  Mathews,  and  in  which  the 
inowled^  of  Obadiah*8  presence 
would  inevitably  stimulate  that  keen 
obsenrer  to  frisk  with  peculiar  and 
merciless  pleasantry. 

The  bbgraphy  ia,  on  the  whole^  a 
clever  book,  containing  many  amusing 
anecdotes*  and  well  calculated  to  re- 
nve  and  retain  the  memory  of  a  re* 
markably  gifted  performer.  As  the 
present  two  volumes  bring  the  narra- 
tive only  to  the  beginning  of  those  po- 
pular performances,  the  **  At  Homes/' 
or  recitations,  in  which  Mathews  was 
the  sole  exhibitor,  there  must  be  much 
remaining  to  tell,  and  well  worthy  of 
being  told.  The  actor's  intercourse 
with  individuals  of  rank,  as  well  as  of. 
public  name,  his  long  and  various  mix- 
ture with  human  character  under  all 


circumstances,  and  the  quick  sensibi- 
lity to  the  ludicrous,  the  forcible,  and 
the  original,  in  human  nature,  gave 
him  boundless  opportunities  of  sus- 
tuning  the  office  of  a  mental  Lavater. 
Certainly  no  man  better  understood 
the  physiognomy  pf  the  mind ;  ^and^ 
professional  as  his  remarks  naturally 
must  be,  they  often  had  a  value  beyond 
the  theatre.  To  this  native  sagacity 
he  added  the  merit  of  estimable  per- 
sonal conduct.  Mathews  sought  none 
of  the  infamous  celebrity  which  men, 
who  presume  themselves  geniuses, 
are  so  fond  of  acquiring .  He  did  not 
find  it  essential  to  his  fame  either  to 
separate  from  his  wife,  or  cast  off  hii 
son ;  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived* 
without  a  stain  on  his  name. 


# 


▲  DISC01TB8E  ON  OOBTHE  AKD  THE  GEBMAN8.  • 

How  glad  I  am,  my  dear  Mr  North,  fess,  they  had  no'  literature.      The 

to  have  found  you  at  home  I — charming  capabilities  of  their  noble  language 

snuggery  1 — famous  fire!-»and  I  declare  were  yet  undiscovered ;  their  scholara 

there  s  a  second  tumbler  on  the  table,  wrote  in  L^tln ;  their  wits  wrote  in 

as  if  you  expected  me.     Your  health,  French.  Poetry  was  defunct,  or  rather 

my  dear  friend  l^good  heavens,  what  uncreated ;  for,  on  the  top  of  the  Ger- 

Intense  Glenlivatl — I  must  add  a  little  man  Parnassus,  such  as  it  was,  sat  in 

water ;  and  now,  that  at  last  we  are  smoke  and  grandeur  the  weakest  of 

cozy  and  comfortable — feet  on  fender,  mortals,  the  poorest  oT  versifiers,  the 

glass  in  hand  —  I  beg  to  say  a  few  most    miserable  of    pedants,    John 

words  to  you  on  the  subject  of  German  Christoph  Gottshed.     Was  he  kicked 

morals  and  German  literature.  down  from  his  proud  endnence  by  the 

Sir,  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  public  indignation    of  his   countrymen  ?^. 

speaking,  I  must  crave  your  indul-  hooted  to  death  by  their  derision  ? — 

gence — more  sugar,  did  you  say  ?>— .  and  finally  hung  in  chains  as  a  terror 

while  I  dilate  a  little  upon  the  many  to  evil  doers  ?     My  dear  sir,  the  man 


trumpet^blowings  and  drum-beatings 
we  have  heard  on  these  two  subjects 
for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  ^ears 
'  Morals ! — oh  the  good,  honest,  simple. 


was  almost  worshipped — yes — ^he,  this 
awful  example  of  human  fatuity 
— a  decoction  of  Hayley  and  Na- 
than Drake — ^was  looked  up  to  by  the 


primitive,  Germans !  Literature ! — oh  whole  German  nation,  as  an  honour 

the   deep-thinking,   learned,    grand,  to  the  human  race.     It  will  not  do  for 

original-minded  Germans !    Now,  the  them  to  deny  the  soft  impeachment 

fa6t  is,  sir,  that  the  Germans  have  now,  and  tell  us  that  they  look  down 

neither  morals  nor  literature.     But,  upon  that  worthy.     I  dare  say  they 

as  I  intend,  with  your  permission—  do ;  but  whom  do  they  look  up  to  be- 

your  bland  countenance  shows  your  tween  the  days  of  Gottshed,  and  the 

acquiescence — to  demonstrate  by  the  first  appearances  of  a  better  order  of 

thing    they    call   literature,  the  no-  things  in  the  persons  of    Wieland, 

tion  they  entertain  of  the  thing  they  Klopstock,  and  Gesner  ?  To  the  other 


call  morals,  I  need  not  trouble  you 
with  a  double  disquisition  on  these  two 
points,  as  in  fact  they  are,  like  the 
French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible. 
Fifty  years  ago,  they  themselves  oon- 


members  of  the  Leipsic  school, 
Gellert,  Rabener,  and  Zacharia  I — 
pretty  men  for  a  nation  to  be  proud 
of  I — No  sir,  you  need  not  shake  your 
head.    I  am  not  ia  a  paasion,  I  assure 
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you>  but  only  a  little  nettled  ;  for  can 
any  thing  be  more  provoking  than  to 
have  one*8  ears  tormented  incessantly 
with  praises  of  every  thing  German> 
by  a  set  of  blockheads,  male  and  fe- 
malcj  who  know  nothing  of  the  sub- 
jecty  and  take  all  that  the  Germans 
themselves  advance  for  gospel  ?  De« 
pend  upon  it,  sir,  hundreds  of  young 


Fklix,  kit  MUndanlm  ■ 

CuEfiAR. 

DoMiTius,  hU  Attendant* 

Ahtabakus,  a  Partfiian, 

Cato't  tuUe. 

Cccsart  iuite, 

**  The  scene  is  in  a  ball  of  a  strong 
castle  in  Utica,  a  considerable  city  in 
Africa.  The  story  or  incident  of  the  whole 


ladies  can  repeat  stanzas  of  Gleim  and    *'^ag«dy  extends  from  mid-day  till  towards 
Utss,  who  never  read  a  line  of  Spen-    ■*"**®*- 


cer  in  their  lives.  So  let  us  go  back 
to  Gottshed.  Did  you  ever  meet  with 
his  collection  of  plays  called  the  Ger^ 
man  Theatre  f  A  lucky  man  if  you 
haven*t,  for  iBuch  a  load  of  trash  was 
jiever  before  brought  together  in  one 
heap  since  the  days  of  Augeus. 
Translation,  01;  more  properly,  as  they 
themselves  call  it,  '*  oversetting,**  is 
the  loftiest  of  their  flights.  And  such 
translations  I  Corneille,  Racine,  Ger- 
jnanized,  and  by  the  hand  of  John 
Christoph  himself;  hand  more  fit  to 


What  do  you  think  of  that,  sir? 
And  what  do  you  think  of  Arsene 
who  has  been  brought  up  by  Arsaces, 
and  by  him  been  made  Queen  of  the 
Parthians,  turning  out  in  the  third  act 
to  be  Cato*s  daughter,  and  shockingly 
in  love  with  Caesar  ?  Think  of  all  this, 
sir,  and  of  the  prodigious  orations 
between  the  two  heroes  in  rhyming 
Alexandrines,  and  you  will  rejoice  as 
I  did  that  the  long-winded  old  patriot 
put  himself  to  death.  It  is  the  only 
consolation  ono  has  all  through  the 


stuff  sausages  than  translate  the  Cid  play  to  know  that  in  the  fifth  act 

.  or  Iphiginie,     And  even  in  this  cab-  justice  will  be  executed  on  all  and 

baging  and  pilfering  how  limited  was  sundry ;  for  Gottshed  does  not  spare 

their  range  I    The  Danish  and  French  an  mch  of  the  cold  steel, 

seem  to  be  the  only  tongues  they  had  But  why  do  I  lay  such  stress  on 

the  command  of.    English  was  a  foun-  poor  old  buried  and  forgotten  John 


tain  sealed^  and  a  well  shut  up  from 
them,  till  some  French  depredator 
had  first  melted  the  wax  and  picked 
the  padlock.  But,  gracious  heaven, 
Mr  North,  how  they  dirtied  the  water! 
And  who  was  it,  after  all,  whom 
they  translated  or  imitated  ?  Not  John- 
son—no^ Shakspeare — nor  even  glo- 
rious John.  Who  then?  Addison  I 
— The  Drummer,  which  even  in  Eng- 
lish is  a  wonderfully  stupid  perfor- 
mance for  the  creator  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly,is  tortured  into  more  Teutonic 
dulness  in  a  close  translation  ;  and 
Gottshed  founds  his  claim  to  supre- 
macy as  an  original  author  on  his 
tragedy  of  Cato.  Stars  and  Garters  I 
bob- wigs  and  shoe-buckles!  what  a 


Cato  I  Addison's  is  poor  enough,  and  ler,  Goethe  forming— as  seen  from  that 
spouts  like  a  village  schoolmaster  in  ' 
his  fifth  tumbler ;  and  virtuous  Mar- 
cia  towers  above  her  sex  like  a  ma- 
tron of  the  Penitentiary ;  but  Gotts- 
hed*s  Cato  is  a  cut  above  all  this. 
Shall  I  give  you  the  Dramatis  Per. 
soruB  f   Here  they  are  in  my  note-book. 

"  Cato. 

AksENE  or  POBCIA. 

PoBcius,  Cato*a  Soh. 
Phakicz,  Antnet  Confitt/anie. 
Pbocus,  Cato's  Attendant. 
VBAKMju;zB,.Kinp  out  of  Ponitu. 


subterranean  level — a  whole  planetary 
system.  But  for  us  English,  sir,  to 
look  up  to  such  lights — to  talk  of  them 
in  the  same  century  with  our  own — or  to 
think  they  are  fitted  to  be  classed  with 
those  glorious  constellations  that  illu- 
mine the  British  sky,  and  shed  their 
glory  over  all  lands — the  thingis  beyond 
joke — *tis  monstrous.  Contrast  them, — 
Klopstock— Milton  ;  Schiller— Shak- 
speare ;  Lessing — Dry  den ;  Goethe— 
Walter  Scott;  and  as  to  their  small 
fry,  Sam  Johnson  would  have  swal- 


Christoph  ?— I'll  trouble  you  for  the 
kettle. — The  reason  is  very  plain;  I 
want  to  find  out  some  excuse  for  the 
Germans  having  formed  such  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  their  present 
school — and  I  think  I  have  found  it  in 
the  profundity  of  the  abyss  they  were 
sunk  in  before  it  made  its  appearance. 
People  in  a  coal-pit  see  the  smaller 
stars  at  mid- day  as  plain  as  if  each  of 
them  were  of  the  first  magnitude.  The 
deeper  they  go  down,  the  brighter 
shines  the  twinkler ;  so  that  when  the 
Leipsic  public  had  fallen  into  the 
depths  of  Gottshedism,  no  wonderthat, 
on  the  first  rising  of  Wieland,  they 
considered  him  the  sun  in  heaven. 
Then  shone  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Schil- 
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lowed  them  aU.— Let  me  tnm'the  cock,  worlds  and  peopting  it  with  the  crea- 
sir;  I  admire  your  hospitable  plan  of  tions  of  their  distempered  fancies.  But 
the  cask  and  spigot^  it  saves  so  much  nobody  meets  such  things  in  the  novels 
trouble  in  drawing  corks — is  the  water  purporting  to  be  stories  of  reai  life, 
boiling  ?— :-So  let  us  hear  no  more  talk  Paul  de  Kock  himself  is  a  humorist, 
of  the  vast  treasures  of  German  litera-  gross,  coarse,  and  *'  improper,**  but 
ture.  There  are  not  six  of  them  authors  he  sets  out  with  the  intention  of  de- 
worth  reading,  in  what  is  properly  cribing  gross,  coarse,  and  improper 
called  literature.     Learning  and  anti-  people.    There  are  thieves,  drunliards, 
quities  I  leave  out  of  the  question —  dissolute  men,  and  naughty  women, 
they  are  industrious  moles,  and  grub  in  all  countries ;  we  may  wonder  at 
excellently  well — and  yet  it  will  take  people*s  taste  inpainting  such  manners 
many  millions  of  moles  to  make  a  and  modes  of  thinking,  but  we  are  not 
Bentley.     In  history  they  have  but  to  blame  any  one  but  the  individual 
one  name  worth    mentioning — John  who  chooses  to  bedaub  his  pallet  with 
Ton  Miiller — and  he  is  one  of  the  sons  such  colours.     The  Germans,  on  the    > 
of  Anak,  and  will  sit  in  the  opposite  other  hand,  are  more  revolting  in  their  ^ 
scale  to  Gibbon,  and  move  not  an  inch  novels  of  conunon  life  than  in  their 
towards  the  beam — their  tribe  of  gen-  more    ambitious    imaginings.      The 
tlemen   who  write  with  ease— iheir  light  is  let  in  upon  us  through  chinks 
story-tellers,  romancers,  parlour  poets,  and  trannies  of  the  story,  enabling  us 
and  so  forth,  are  utterly  below  con-  to  see  the  horrible  state  of  manners  into 
tempt.     Our  annual  bards  and  authors  which  the  whole  nation  is  sunk ;  for 
are  worth  them  all  put  together ;  and  observe,  my  dear  sir,  I  don*t  allude  to 
as  to  our  novelists,  properly  so  called,  the  scenes  brought  forward  in  their 
taking  them  as  painters  of  life  and  bookB  to  be  looked  at,  shuddered  at, 
manners,  who  would  think  of  comparing  and  admired  as   pieces    of  sublime 
our  second,  third,  or  even  our^fourth-  painting ;  what  I  mean  is  the  uncon-t 
rates  with  the  miserable  Tromlltsses  scions  air  with  which  such  revelations 
and  Van  der  Vddes,  or  Hauffs  and  are  made, — the  author  seeing  nothing 
Spindlers,  who  rule  the  roast  in  their  strange  in  the  incident  he  is  describing; 
own  country,  and  tempt  good-natured  and  talking  of  it  as  a  matter  perhaps 
young  lords  to  introduce  them  here  ?  of  daily  occurrence.     And  these  are 
Did  any  human  being  ever  succeed  in  the  people  that  have  written  and  roared 
getting  to  the  end  of  a  German  novel  about  themselves,  till  they  have  per- 
of  ordinary  life,  without  a  weariness  suaded  all  Europe,  or,  at  least,  the 
of  the  flesh  that  suggested  indistinct  rising  generation  m  England, that  they 
thoughts  of  suicide  ?  Not  one :  I  have  are  an  honest,  and  pure,  and  innocent 
tried  it  a  hundred  times — and  this  is  people ;  simple  in  all  their  habits  ;  and, 
what  I  have  been  aiming  at — their  in  fact,  only  a  better  specimen  of  what 
books,  my  dear  sir,  are  not  only  stupid  was  once  the  character  of  our  Saxon 
but  disgusting — I  have  met  with  very  ancestors.      German  integrity,  Ger- 
few  that  were  not  positively  shocking  man  truth,  are  the  constant  parrot 
from  the  insight  they  gave  me  into  song  of  every  national  author.     They 
the  depravity  of  a  whole  people.  The  have  even  made  a  substantive  out  of 
French,  heaven  knows,  are  bad  enough';  the  word   German;   and  with  them 
but  with  them  it  is   a  paroxysm,  a  Germanism    or    Dentscheit,    means 
fever  of  impropriety,  that  is  limited  to  every  virtue  under  heaven-^modesty, 
a  certain  set  and.  will  pass.     Besides,  I  have  no  doubt,  included.    You  nod, 
the  French  abominations  are  intended  my  dear  sir,  as  if  you  approved  of  that 
to  be  abominable ;  an  unnatural  state  ^and  in  itself  any  thing  that  gives  a 
of  manners  is  chosen  as  the  subject  of  strong  national  feeling,  a  pride  in  one*8 
representation,  and  accordingly  it  is  own  country,  a  zeal  to  maintain  its 
treated  in  as  unnatural  a  way  as  possi-  honour — is   an  admirable   thing.     I 
ble.     For  the  horrors  and  iniquities,  have  not  forgotten  the  thunders  of 
of  a  kind  that  shock  and  disgust  us  so  applause  that  followed  the  clap- traps  at 
much  in  their  performances,  are  li-  our  theatres  about   British   courage 
mited  to  the  romantic  school — the  in-  — British  power — hearts  of  oak,  and 
sane  men  of  perverted  genius,  like  things  of  that  kind :  admirable  clap- 
Victor  Hugo,  who,  instead  of  exhaust-  traps  they  were — but  they  had  their 
ing  old  worlds  and  then  imagining  new,  effect,  sir.     There  wasn't  a  god  in  the 
begin  the  process  by  imagining  a  new  gallery  that  wouldn't  have  licked  three 
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Frenchmen  the  moment  he  had  done  diffieulty  as  either  Camflf  or  Enk,  or 
clapping  the  aforesaid  magnanimous  Duentzer,  in  explaining  its  **  einheit 
declaration ;  for  who  would  have  cared  and  ganzheit,"  its  oneness  and  allness. 
a  halfpenny  for  a  million  of  Bona-  Read  his  own  continuation  of  iU- 
partes  after  shouting  in  chorus^  till  never  was  proof  so  complete  of  a  man's 
their  throats  were  dry, "  Britons  never,  ignorance  of  what  he  had  meant  in  the 
never,  never  wUl  be  slaves  ?**  But  the  former  part  of  the  work ; — that  is  to 
records  of  the  last  war  will  let  us  see  say,  if  you  give  him  credit  for  having 
the  patriotism  of  the  Grermans.  Every  had  anv  meaning  in  it  at  all.  Recollect  I 
little  principality  and  power  seemed  don*t  deny  that  the  man  was  clever.  He 
to  run  a  race  who  should  first  truckle  was  as  clever  a  fellow  as  the  world  will 
to  the  invader.  The  Confederation  of  often  see ;  for,  do  you  know,  Mr  North, 
the    Rhine  is  a  death-blow  to  their  I  have  a  prodigious  respect  for  the  abi- 
boasts  ;-and,  to  go  back  to  their  litera-  litles  of  successful  quacks.     Success, 
ture,  is  their  a  single  man  among  all  itself,  is  the  only  proof   I   require, 
their   authors,  except    poor    young  The  less  a  priori  grounds  there  were 
Komier,  that  showed  a  spark  of  Tyr-  for  expecting   their    triumphs,    the 
tsean  fire  ?     What  said  Goethe  ?    He  greater  credit  they  are   entitled  to. 
made  the  campaign  against  France  in  Therefore  a  bumper  once  more,  if  you 
1792,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it — are  please,  sir,  to  the  immortal  Goethe, 
there  any  spirit-stirring  appeals  in  it  With  no  one  element  of  the  poetie 
against  oppression  ?    Not  a  word —  character  in  his  whole  composition ;    ^^ 
but  a  great  deal  about  the  comfort  of  without  enthusiasm,  without  high  sen-    '^ 
a  blanket  with  which  he  kept  himself  timent,:— with    no    great   power   of        ^ 
Varm  on  the  march  ;  and  throughout  imagination,  the  man  has  persuaded 
the  whole  reign  of  Napoleon  his  muse  his  countrymen,  and  they  have  per- 
was  mute,  or  admitted  to  a  place  at  suaded  all  Europe,  that  he  was  one 
court.     And  yet  Thomas  Carlyle,**  ofnature*sdenizens»the  God-inspired 
let  me  propose  his  health,  sir,  hip,  hip,  — in  short,  a    Poet.      Then,  again, 
hurra ! — almost  worships   that  cold-  with  no  knowledge  of  life,  abstracted 
blooded,  selfish,  sensual  old  man ;  and  from  German  life,  without  even  the 
this  idolatry  before  such  a  shrine,  the  power  of  entering  into  a  pure  or  lofty 
reputation  of  the  Laird  of  Craigenpnt-  feeling,  much  less  of  giv|ng  birth  to 
tock  goes  a  great  way  to  perpetuate.  one,  he  has  persuaded  his  country- 
Such  clouds  of  word  prsdses,  in  men  that  he  was  an  imaginative  lire- 
which,  I  feel  sure,  the  heart  has  no  describer,bareLng  the  human  soul,  and 
place,  have  been  spread  around  this  tracing  every  thought  to  its  parent 
idol,  that  it  positively  needs  a  man  to  source.     Oh !  paltry,  foul,  and  most 
have  very  good  eyes  to  see  the  paste  unnoble  thoughts  which  Goethe  had 
and    pasteboard  it   is  composed  of.  the  power  of  tracing*     Oh  I  fallen  and 
Faust !  Faust ! — every  human  being,  sinful  human  soul  which  Goethe  had 
from  about  eighteen  up  to  five-and-  the  power  to  lay  bare !     No,  no,  my* 
twenty,  and  some,  even,  who  have  dear  Mr  North,  there  is  but  one  light 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  have  got  in  which  that  old  man  purulant  can 
into  a  perpetual  sing-song  of  wonder  be  seen — in  the  colours  his  country- 
and  awe  about  the  depth,  grandeur,  su-  men  have  bedaubed  him  with.     As  a 
blimity,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  of  this  shrewd  note-taker  of  their  habits,  as  a 
inimitable    performance.     Did    they  relator  of  their  every-day  modes  of 
ever  think  of  extending  their  enume-  thought,  he  is  entitied  to  all  the  praise 
ration  of  its  merits,  so  as  to  include  they   give    him, — but,    oh    German 
its'  profanity,  coarseness,  vulgarity,  innocence! — oh   pietcu / — oh  prisca 
and  unintelligibleness  ?    What  are  we  ^fides  t — what  habits  of  life  are  these — 
to  think  of  a  work,  sir,  that,  in  the  what  modes  of  thought  I 
life-time  of  the  author,  needed  com-  With  the  help  of  a  first-rate  style, 
mentaries  on  almost  every  passage, —  full,  clear,  and  satisfying,  both  to  ear 
on  its  general  scope  and  tendency, —  and  understanding;  and  with  a  perfect 
on  its  occult  significations,— while,  all  mastery  over  the  most  flexible  and 
the  time,  the  author  himself  seemed  graphic  of  all  modem  languages,  it 
to  gape  with  as  total  an  unconscious-  will  be  strange  if,  amidst  all  the  unen- 
ness  of  its  secret  meanings  as  any  one  cumbered  writings  of  this  most  labo- 
else.     I  will  answer  for  it,  at   all  rious  of  the  paper-stainers  of  his  la- 
'  events,  he  would  have  found  as  much  borions  and  paper-staining  country. 
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lome  one  or  other  may  not  be  irorthy  lotte  takes  an  early  opportunity  of  in- 
of  a  Bensible  man's  approbation.  But,  forming^  her  husband  of  various  erents 
by  heavensy  sir!  there  is  not  one  that  which  it  is  highly  probable  he  was 
has  not  somethmg  or  other  so  revolt-    not  altogether   ignorant   of.    «'  We 

ing  to  all  good  taste  as  to  destroy  the    loved  each  other'* — she  says  to  him 

pleasure  you  might  otherwise  have  in    **  when  we  were  youngj  with  all  our 
the  performanee.      And  over  all  is    hearts.      We  were  separated ; — ^you 
spread  such  a  dung-heap  of  vile  sen-    from  me,  because  your  father^  out  of 
soalism  and  immorality^  that  you  fear    an  insatiable  love  of  riches,  married 
for  the  health  of  the  surrounding  in-    you  to  a  wealthy  old  woman ;  I  from 
habitants ;  for  such  nauseous  exhala-    you,  because  I  had  to  give  my  hand, 
tions  must  bear  pestilence  in  eyerr    without  any  particular  view,  to  a  very 
breath.     There,  sir,  is  a  novel  of  his    respectable  old  man  that  I  never  loved. 
from  which  I  intend  to  substantiate    We    were  again  free — ^you    sooner 
every  one  of  these  assertions, — and,    than  I  was,  your  old  lady  leaving  you 
by  way  of  keeping  my  assertions  more    a  very  handsome  estate.     I  a  little 
easily  in  mind,  I  will  reduce  them  to    later,  just  when  you  returned  from 
these : — Goethe  is  a   coarse-minded    abroad.  We  met  again—- our  recoUec- 
sensualist,  and  the  laxity  of  German    tions  were  delightful — ^we  loved  them — 
manners    is    most  revolting.      The    there  was  no  impediment  to  our  living 
Wahlverwandtsohaften,  or,  as  it  may    together.     You  urged  me  to  marry. 
be  translated,  the  affinities  of  choice    I  hesitated  at  first,  because,  though  we 
(aa  opposed  to  the  affinities  of  blood),    are  about  the  same  age,  I  am  older  as 
is  a  novel  of  common  life.     A  certain    a  woman  than  you  as  a  man.    At  last 
baron,  who  is  presented  to  ns  by  no    I  could  not  remse  you  what  you  con- 
other  name  than  Edward,  in  the  prime    sidered  your  greatest  happiness.    You 
oflife  (which  other  circumstances  make    wished  to  refresh  yourself  at  my  side 
ns  fix  at  about  forty-three),  rich,  po-    after  all  the  troubles  you  had  gone 
lished,  and  happy,  is  the  hero  of  the    through  in  the  court,  the  camp,  and 
tale.  Marriedwithinayeartoacertain    on  your  travels; — ^to  recall  your  re- 
Charlotte,  and  retired  to  his  estate,  no    collections— to  enjoy  life — but  all,  with 
two  people  apparendy  can  be  happier,    tne  alone,     I  sent  my  only  daughter 
Btdlding  bowers,  laying  out  planta-    to  a  boarding-school,  where,  indeed, 
tions,  and  getting  up  duets  on  the  flute    she  learns  more  than  she  could  in  the 
and  harpsichord,  with  books  and  other    country;  and  not  only  her,  but  Ottilie 
appliances,  make  time  glide  pleasantiy    also,  my  favourite  niece,  who  would, 
enough ;  but,  in  an  evil  hour,  Edward    perhaps,  have  been  better  as  my  assis- 
determines  to  have  a  spectator  of  his    tant  in  household  concerns  under  my 
happiness,  and  launches  out  on  the    own  eye.     All   this  was  done  with 
comfort  they  would  derive  from  the    your  perfect  approval/  solely  that  we 
society  of  an  anonymous  gentleman,    might  live  to  ourselves,  and  enjoy  our 
who  flourishes  all  through  the  book    long-wished  and  late-gained  happiness 
msder  the  convenient  designation  of    undisturbed." 

^*  The  Captain."  Charlotte,  like  a  Isn*t  this  a  charming  mother,  sir, 
sensible  woman,  objects  alittie  at  first ;  and  careful  aunt  ? — Why,  Mr  North, 
probably  as  she  is  aware  that  all  cap-  you've  filled  up  my  tumbler  without 
tains  are  dangerous  inmates ;  and  she  my  seeing  it  I — you  see  how  affection- 
has  also  some  littie  regard  for  the  ate  she  is  to  her  only  daughter ;  how 
morals  of  a  young  girl  of  the  name  of  tenderly  she  talks  of  the  respectable 
Ottilie,  who  is  at  present  at  school,  old  man  she  could  never  love,— and 
but  whom  she  intends  to  send  for  and  what  purity  of  mind  there  is  in  t£e 
make  a  sort  of  asidstant  housekeeper,  whole  description  of  the  double  wed- 
You  will  observe,  sir,  both  our  friends  ding  and  double  widowhood.  But  a 
—Baron  Edwaid  and  the  sensible  bit  of  private  history  comes  to  light, 
Charlotte — ^were  no  chickens,  and  had  a  little  after,  viz.,  that  the  Captain  and 
had  considerable  experience  of  the  she  had  intended  to  hook  Edward,  the 
-married  life  before.  Like  certain  rich  widower,  into  a  marriage  with  the 
communicative  personages  on  the  aforesaid  Ottilie,  Charlotte  modestly 
stage,  who  generally  relate  the  whole  supposing  that  she  was  now  too  old  to 
story  of  their  lives,  either  to  them-  attract  his  observation.  Now,  suppose 
*velves  or  to  some  person  who  knows  Edward  was  two-and-twenty  when  he 
-every  incident  as  well  as  they  do.  Char-    St  Altynsed  himself;  Charlotte  mar- 
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ried  her  ^'  respectable  old  man  *'  so  doing  make  the  Captain  and  £d<« 
*'  without  any  particular  view,*'  say  ward  happy  at  the  same  time !  With 
in  a  year  after  she  was  deserted ;  her  an  effort  of  yirtue  almost  super-human 
daughter  is  now  seventeen,  so  that  we  —at  all  events  super- German — she 
can  guess  pretty  nearly  how  old  is  our  refuses — and  Edward,  not  to  be  out- 
inflammable  friend  Edward.  He  done,  determines  to  exile  himself  from 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself!  But  his  own  house,  on  condition  that  Ot- 
I  am  hurrying  on  too  fast ;  I  haven*t  iilie  and  Charlotte  remain  in  it  as 
told  you  what  a  middle-aged  Don  friends.  There's  a  sacrifice,  sir!—. 
Giovanni  the  rascal  turns  out.  What  have  the  Romans  to  show 
The  Captain  came  ;  the  Captain  did  that  can  compare  to  this  ?  Hia 
this,  the  Captain  did  that-^was  so  domus  et  placens  uxor,  and  his  chil* 
deep,  so.  learned,  so  witty,  so  genteel,  dren — for  the  hero  is  a  father  as  well 
he  might  have  passed  for  Captain  as  a  husband — are  all  left  behind. 
0*Doherty.  Ottuie  also  comes, "  fair  But,  though  we  hear  of  his  children, 
as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind,"  we  are  only  made  acquainted  with  one 
that  is,  according  to  Goethe*s  notions  of  them ;  and  a  history  more  full  of 
of  fairness ;  full  and  round  as  a  Hebe,  horror  and  debauchery  never  dis- 
very  young,  very  innocent,  and  a  little  graced  any  of  the  French  novels  thai 
stupid — planting,  building,  digging  the  world  has  imited  in  condemning* 
lakes,  and  creating  scenery,  go  on  As  near  as  I  can  tell  you  the  details* 
more  charmingly  than  ever,  and  in  without  making  your  venerable  cheeka 
the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  the  purple  irith  shame,  I  will  trace  out 
Captain  and  the  sensible  Charlotte  are  the  fate  of  the  poor  child, 
burning  like  a  couple  of  phoenixes.  The  four  lovers^the  Captain  and 
and  Edward  and  Ottilie  are  over  Charlotte ;  Edward  and  Ottiiie — are 
head  and  ears  in  love.  To  trace  the  interrupted  in  (heir  quiet  enjoyments, 
windings  and  effects  of  those  two  pas-  by  the  visit  of  a  certain  Graf  or  Count, 
sions  is  the  task  the  delicate-minded  and  a  certain  Baroness.  On  the  arrival 
author  has  chosen — ^his  readers'  sym-  of  the  letter  announcing  their  approach, 
pathies  are  enlisted  as  strongly  as  pos-  the  Captain  enquires  who  they  are  ? 
sible  on  the  side  of  Ottilie  and  Edward  Listen  to  the  answer,  and  then  talk  of 
— their  walks,  their  conversations,  Goethe's  prolific  imagination.  *Ti8 
mingled  with  much  crying  and  kiss-  Edward's  stoir  over  again, 
ing,  according  to  the  German  recipe  ''  They  had  for  some  time,  both  of 
for  love-making,  occupy  the  greater  them  being  married,  been  passionately 
part  of  the  book.  But  not  the  whole  in  love.  A  double  marriage  was  not 
of  it. — Ble8S  you,  my  dear  sir!  there  to  be  broken  without  trouble;  a  sc- 
are very  few  subjects  that  do  not  paration  was  thought  of.  The  Baro- 
receive  a  moderate  share  of  notice  in  ness  succeeded  in  obtaining  one,  tho 
the  course  of  the  story,  particularly  Count  failed.  They  were  therefore 
the  proper  mode  of  educating  young  forced  to  appear  to  live  apart,  but  their 
ladies;  with  hints  to  mistresses  of  connexion  still  continued ;  and,  though 
boarding-schools,  and  the  masters  en-  they  could  not  live  together  in  the 
gaged  for  the  various  accomplish-  capitalinthewinter,theymadenpforit 
ments.  But  you  seem  to  look  incre-  in  summer  at  the  baths,  and  in  pleasure 
dulous.  True  as  gospel,  I  assure  you ;  excursions.  They  were  both  a  little 
for  I  beg  you  to  observe — and  that  older  than  Edward  and  Charlotte^ 
was  the  thing  I  started  with,  two  who  had  never  cooled  towards  them 
tumblers  ago — that  the  monster  has  in  affection,  though  they  did  not  quite 
not  the  remotest  idea  that  the  person-  approve  of  their  proceedings.  It  was 
ages  of  his  story  are  vicious  or  im-  only  now  that  their  visit  was  disagree- 
mortal.  They  are  all  four  held  up  to  able ;  and  if  Charlotte  had  examined 
US  as  paragons  of  perfection.  Their  into  the  cause  of  her  dissatisfaction,  she 
modes  of  going  on  are  spoken  of  as  would  have  found  that  it  was  on  Ot- 
nothing  out  of  the  common  way,  in-  tilie's  account.  The  innocent  dariing 
deed  thev  are  rather  pointed  out  to  us  child  should  not  so  early  have  such  an 
as  miracles  of  chastity  and  decorum ;  •  example  set  before  her.'* 
for  Ottilie  and  Edward,  resolving  to  be  Not  so  early  ? — qusere,  at  what  age 
united  according  to  law/  confess  their  are  snch  examples  thought  useful  ?*<- 
attachment  to  Charlotte,  and  beg  her  But  you  will  find,  sir,  that  the  "  inno- 
to  separate  from  her  husband,  and  by  cent  darling  child**  was  very  forward 
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of  ber  age,  and  derived  as  much  bene-  the  difficulties  that  had  long  ago  hin- 
lit  from  the  pattern  as  if  she  bad  been  dered  the  meetings  between  Edward 
ten  years  older.  So  this  then*  is  a  pic-  and  Charlotte.  The  Count  reminded 
tore  of  German  manners.  If  it  is  not,  him  how  he  had  assisted  him  in  finding 
where  is  Goethe's  fame  as  apaintei^  of  out  Charlotte's  bed-room,  when  they 
life  ?  If  it  is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  had  all  accompanied  their  royal  mas- 
the  word  Deutscheit?  What  the  ter  on  a  visit  he  paid  to  his  uncle; 
devil  are  you  grunting  at,  Mr  North  ?  and  how  they  had  nearly  ruined  all 
Do  you  think  I  don*t  know  that  what  by  stumbling  over  some  of  the  body- 
are  called  our  own  fashionable  novels  guard  who  lay  in  the  ante- chamber. 
depict  a  state  of  manners  not  much  But  while  they  are  deep  in  this  highly 
more  pure  ?  In  the  first  place^  the  edifying  recollection,  the  clock  strikes 
novels  so  called  are  lies  and  libels —  twelve.  "  *  'Tis  midnight/  said  the 
in  the  next  place,  where  do  you  find  Couyt,  smiling,  'and  just  the  proper 
adultery  held  up  even  in  them  as  any  time.  I  must  beg  a  favour  of  you, 
thing  but  ruinous  to  reputation  and  my  dear  Baron, — guide  me  now  as  I 
entailing  banishment  from  society  ?—  guided  you  then  ;  I  have  promised 
In  Germany,  sir — if  we  are  to  believe  the  Baroness  to  visit  her  to-night, 
this  book — written,  you  will  remember.  We  have  not  spoken  together  all  day, 
not  by  some  footman  out  of  place,  or  and  'tis  so  long  since  we  have  seen 
discarded  waiting-maid,  as  our  tales  of  each  other !  Nothing  is  more  natural 
high  life  generally  are,  but  by  the  first  than  to  sigh  for  a  confidential  hour  or 
author  of  his  country,  the  great  arbiter  two.' 

in  artsandtiterature, himself  acourtier  *'*  I  will  be  hospitable  enough  to 

and  mixing  in  the  highest  circles— if^  show  you  this  favour  with  much  plea- 

I  say,  we  are  to  believe  this  book,  the  sure,*  answered  Edward ;  '  only  the 

marriage  tie  is  of  much  easier  solution  three  women   are  together  in  that 

than  the  gordian  knot»  and  acts,  even  wing — ^who  knows  but  what  we  may 

while  people  condescend  to  submit  to  find  them  with  each  other  ?* 

it,  as  no  restraint  on  the  wildest  pas-  ** '  Never  fear,*  replied  the  Count, 

ttons,  but  rather  as  an  argument  for  '  the  Baroness  expects  me.     By  this 

fidUng  in  love  with  other  men.  No  loss  time   she  .  is   in   her   chamber  and 

'  of  station  attends  detection — ladies  and  alone.  * 

their  paramours  are  received  as  ho-  **  *  Then  *tis  easily  managed,*  said 
nonred  guests ;  and  our  friend  Ed-  Edward,  and,  taking  a  light,  conduct- 
ward,  who  is  the  beau-ideai  of  a  ed  his  friend  down  some  secret  steps 
German  hero,  thinks  it  no  degradation  which  led  to  a  long  passage.  They 
to  enact  the  part  of  SirPandarus  of  Troy!  mounted  a  winding    stair.     Edward 

You  start,  my  dear  sir-r-I  hope  you  pointed  to  a  door  on  the  right  of  the 

are  not  turning  sick  ?  The  facts,  1  as-  landing-place,  and  gave  the   Count 

sure  you,  are  as  I  have  stated.  Let  me  the  light.     At  the  slightest  touch  the 

read  you  a  part  of  the  eleventh  chap-  door  opened,  and  received  the  Count. 

ter.  Edward  was  left  in  the  dark.'* 

<<  Edward  accompanied  the  Count  And  a  more  pitiful  scoundrel  than 
to  his  chamber,  and  was  easily  tempted  this  hero  of  the  great  Goethe,  Til  bet 
to  spend  some  time  with  him  in  con-  a  trifle,  never  was  left  in  the  dark  be- 
versation.  The  Count  lost  himself  in  fore,  whether  by  putting  out  the  can- 
the  memory  offormer  times*  and  raved  die  or  being  hanged  on  a  g&Uows- 
of  Charlotte's  beauty,  which  he  dwelt  tree.  Don't  grasp  your  crutch  so 
on  witii  the  eloouence  of  a  connoisseur,  convulsively,  my  dear  sir.  The  phi- 
'  A  handsome  foot  is  among  nature's  losopher  of  Weimar  would  have  had 
best  gifbi — years  leave  it  untouched,  hb  skull  cracked  on  an  infinite  num- 
I  observed  ber  to-day  in  walking,  ber  of  occasions  if  he  had  been  within 
One  might  even  yet  kiss  her  shoe,  and  your  reach.  But  there  are  no  Chris- 
renew  &e  barbarous  but  deep-feeling  topher  Norths  in  Germany.  If  there 
mode  of  doing  honour  among  the  Sar-  were,  would  the  scene  that  succeeds 
matims,  who  used  to  drink  out  of  the  this  have  been  suffered  to  exist  ?  Yet* 
shoe  of  any  one  they  loved  or  ho*  shocking  as  it  is,  I  must  give  you 
noured.* "  some  idea  of  it,  to  support  my  main 

But  their  observations  did  not  con-  assertion,  that  the  author  was  the 

tinue  limited  to*  the  foot.    They  pass-  coarsest-miuded  of  men,  and  the  na- 

^d  on  to  old  adventures,  and  recalled  tion  the  most  flagitious  of  nations. 
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'«  Another  door  on  the  left  led  into  I  can*t  go  on,  8ir.«.one  other  turn- 
Charlotte's  bedroom.  He  heard  voices  bier,  but  this  must  be  the  last — for  the 
within^  and  listened.    Charlotte  spoke  horrors    related  by  the  pure-souled 
to  her  waiting-maid.  ^  Is  Ottilie  gone  Goethe^  and  pnblisned  for  the  edifica. 
to  bed  yet  ?*  tion  of  boys  and  virgins,  must  be  left 
^'  *.  No/  replied  the  other,  '  she  is  in  the  fitting  incognito  of  a  German 
down-stairs  writing.'  dress.     I  must  just  give  you  to  under- 
**  *  Light  the  night  lamp,  then/  said  stand  as  delicately  as  I  can,  that  by  a 
Charlotte,  *  and  retire.    "lis  late— I  certain  process  or  ratiocination  known 
will  put  out  tbe  candle  myself  and  go  only  to  the  thinking  nation,  each  of 
to  bed.'  these  unhappy  persons  is  persuaded 
**  £dward  was  transported  with  joy  that  the  object  of  their  passion  is  bo- 
te find  that  Ottilie  was  still  writing,  fore  them  ;  Charlotte  sees  nothing  but 
She  is  busy  on  my  account,  he  thought,  the  Captain,  and  Edward  clasps  Ottilie 
triumphantly.     He  thought  of  going  in  his  arms ;   and  the  effect  of-  this 
to  her,  to  gaze  on  her,  to  see  how  she  strong  effort  of  the  imagination  will 
would  turn  round  to  him.    He  felt  an  be  best  shown  by  going  on  in  the 
invincible  desire  to  be  near  her  once  slorf  till  Charlotte  is  again  a  mother, 
more.     But,  alas  1  there  was  no  way  Recollect,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  whole 
of  getting  from  where  he  was  to  the  house  has,  in  the  mean-time,  been 
quarter  she  lived  in.     He  found  him-  turned  topsy-turvy  $  Edward  has  gone 
self  dose  to  his  wife's  door.     An  ex-  off  to  the  wars,  the  Captain  has  taken 
traordinary  change  took  place  in  his  possession  of  his  new  office,  and  Char- 
BOul ;  he  tried  to  push  open  the  door ;  lotte    and   Otdlie — each  being  con- 
he  found  it  bolted,  and  tapped  lightly,  scions  of  the  other's  inclinations — ^have 
Charlotte  did  not  hear.  remained  alone.     The  ceremony  of 
'«  Slie  walked  quickly  to  and  fro  in  the  baptism  was  therefore  shorn  a 
the  laige  adjoining  room.  She  thought  litde  of  its  proportions,  but  still  it  was 
again  and  agaui  over  the  unexpected  got  up  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  rank 
offer  of  a  ntuation  that  the  Count  had  of  the  parents.    **  The  party  was  col- 
made  to  the  Captain.     The  Captain  lected,  the  old  clergyman,  supported 
seemed  to  stand  before  her  I     Now  he  by  the  clerk,  stept  slowly  forward,  the 
seemed  to  fill  the  house — ^to  enliven  prayer  was    uttered,  and  the  child 
the  whole  scene — and  to  think  that  he  placed  in  Otttlie*s  arms.     When  she 
must  go  I — how  empty  would  all  things  stooped  down  to  kiss  it,  she  started  no 
be  I     She  said  all  to  herself  that  is  little  at  sight  of  its  open  eyes,  for  she 
usually  said  on  such  occasions.     Yes,  thought  she  was  looking  into  her  own  1 
she  anticipated,  as  people  generally  the    resemblance    was    so   perfectly 
do,  the  miserable  consolation  that  time  amazing.  Mittler,  the  godfather,  who 
would  mitigate  her   sorrows.      She  took  the  infant  next,  started  equally 
cursed  the  time  that  it  needs  to  miti-  on  perceiving  in  its  features  an  extra- 
gate  them — she  cursed  the  deathful  ordinary  likeness  to  the  Captain !  Such 
time  when  they  would  be  mitigated,  a  resemblance  he  had  never  seen  be- 
She  wept  at  last,  and,  throwing  herself  fore." 

on  the  sofa,  gave  way  to  her  grief.  This,  sir,  is  one  of  the  touches  of 
*'  Edward,  on  his  side,  could  not  tear  a  supernatural   sagacity    for   which 
himself  from  the  door.     He  knocked  Goethe  has  credit  among  his  eoun- 
again  and  again.     Charlotte  heard  at  try  men,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  quo- 
last,  and  stood  up  alarmed.     Her  first  ted  in  medical  books  as  an  instance 
thought  was,  it  must  be  the  Captain,  of  the  power  of  imagination,  as  if  it 
Her  second,  that  that  was  impossible,  were  a  real  event.     But,  seriously 
She  went  into  the  bedroom  and  slipt  speaking,  can  you  recollect  any  scene 
noiselessly  to  the  bolted  door.  in  a  French  novel  or  opera  so  utterly 
**  *  Is  any  one  there  ?'  she  asked.  revolting  as  this  ?    If  you  can,  your 
''  A  low  voioe  answered,  *  'Tis  I.'  .  acquaintance  with  unnatural  literature 
'<^  Who?' she  enquired,  for  she  had  is  more  extensive  than  mine;  but  I 
not  recognised  the  tone.     She  fancied  am  ready  to  bet  you  a  pipe  of  Bell 
shesawtheCaptain'sfigureatthedoor.  and  Rannie,  you  never  met  with  any 
**  The  voice  added  in  a  louder  key,  thing  to  equal  the  denouement  of  tbu 
*  'Tis  I,  Edward.*  poor  infant's  story.     What  do  you 
*'  She  opened  the  door  and  her  bus-  think  of  a  man  trying  to  gain  hu 
band  stood  before  her."  reader's  sympathy  to  Ottilie's  loveu 
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distresses,  by  paintiiig  her  kindness  ta  The  way  round  the  lak^  is  long — she 

Charlotte*8  childi  and  by  describing  a  is  a  perfect  Ellen  Douglas  in  her 

meeting  between  Edward  and  Ottdiej  management  of  a  boat,  and  steps  into 

filled  with  all  manner  of  embracings  a  skiff  to  eross  the  water— <'   She 

and  declarations,  with  that  child  sleep-  grasps  the  oar  and  pushes  off.    She 

ing  on  the  grass  beside  her.     But  uses  all  her  force  and  repeats  the  push; 

worse  remains  behind.     Edward  has  the  boat  reels  a  little,  and  moves  from 

persuaded  the  Captain  to  make  another  shore.     The  child  is  in  her  left  arm, 

effort  to  obtain  Charlotte's  consent  to  the  book  in  her  left  hand,  the  oar  in 

a  diyorce.     That  highly  honourable  her  right,  she  reels  also,  and  falls  in 

specimen  of  the  military  profession  the  boat.    The  oar  leaves  her  hand  on 

has  gone  on  to  the  castle,  leaving  £d«  one  side ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  ef- 

ward  lurking  about  his  own  donudn,  forts,  the  child  and  book  fall  from  her 

waiting  impatiently  for  his  answer,  hand  on  the  other— and  all  into  the 

On  that  particular  occasion,  Ottiile  water  I  She  siezes  the  cbild*8  frock ; 

has  carried  out  the  child  to  the  side  of  but  in  her  position  she  finds  it  impos* 

a  lake,  and  is  engaged  in  reading,  sibk  to  rise.     Her  unoccupied  right 

And,  as  we  are  told  it  is  *'  one  of  those  hand  is  insufficient  to  turn  her  round 

works  from  which  gentle  natures  find  and  raise  her  up.     At  last,  she  sue- 

it  impossible  to  tear  themselves  away,"  ceedsin  drawing  the  child  from  the 

I  conclude  it  was  some  book  of  a  moral  water ;  but  its  eyes  are  closed — ^it  has 

and  religious  tendency,  like  this  one--*  ceased  to  breathe !" 

probably  the  Sorrows  of  Weriheir,  Yes,  Mr  North,  this,  I  assure  you, 

Edward,  prowling  about,  sees  her ;  is  considered  a  highly  affecting  ind* 

she  sees  him.     He  seizes  her  in  his  dent,  and  the  death  of  the  innocent 

arms— she  points  to  his  child ; — he  little  creature  is  approved  of  by  cer- 

gases  at  it,  and  sees  the  aforesaid  like-  tain  judges,  as  raising  a  new  obstacle 

nesses,  and  makes  sundry  remarks  on  to  the  course  of  Edward's  true  love^ 

■the  occasion,  worthy  of  his  refinement  and  therefore  exciting   the  reader's 

and  hononri^le  feetings.  sympathy  to  a  still  tenderer  point 

<'Harkr*  at  last  cries  Edward,  with  the  love-lorn  Ottilie.     In  this 

springing  up,  *'  I  heard  a  gun,  which  country,    I  am  happy  to   say,  the 

was  the  signal  agreed  on  with  the  *'  Shirra"  would  have  held  a  precog- 

Captain 'twas  nothing  but  a  game-  nition,  which  would  not  very  materia 

keeper.**    So  the  conversation  is  ra-  ally  have  enhanced  the  reputation  of 

sewed.    It  begins  to  grow  dark.  Ot-  that  delicate- minded  young  lady..^ 

tilie  springs  up,  alsirmed,  but   the  An  English  coroner  would  have  levied 

«f  hope  (of  a  divorce)  shines  out  of  a  deodand  on  the  boat,  presenting  a 

heaven  upon  their  hesids.     She  clasps  bill,  at  the  same  time,  against  Ottilie 

him  in  the  tenderest  manner  to  her  for  manslaughter  at  least.     But  in 

breast.    They  fancied — ^they  believed  Germany  things  are  much  more  oom« 

that  they  belonged  to  each  other;  fortably managed.     The  Captain  ar- 

they  exchanged,  for  the  first  time,  de-  rives  at  this  very  time  on  his  embassy 

<nded — ^free  kisses,  and  separated  with  from  Edward.    This  embassy,  you  re- 

agwiies  of  g^ef."  collect,  was  to  persuade  Charlotte  to 

For  the  first  time,  the  old  goat  ?— •  consent  to  a  separation  from  her  hus- 
why,  there  is  not  a  page  of  his  book  band,  and  thus  open  the  way  for  a 
where  they  are  not  kissing  and  huggfing  marriage  with  Ottilie ;  the  Captain  at 
»— but,  perhaps,  he  has  some  peculiar  the  same  time  succeeding  Edward,  and 
meaning  in  the  epithets — decided  and  the  "  respectable  old  gentleman  she 
free.  What  is  a  decided  kiss,  Mr  had  never  loved,"  in  the  possession  of 
North? — what  is  a  free  kiss? — Per-  Chariotte.  He  is  shown  to  a  room 
haps  he  intends  to  state,  that  her  con-  where  he  finds  a  single  waxlight  burn- 
duct  was  on  this  occasion  decidedly  ing.  In  the  gloom  he  perceives  Otti- 
free,  and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  lie  senseless,  or  asleep,  resting  on 
was  a  good  deal  freer  than  would  have  Charlotte's  lap,  and  the  poor  little 
been  allowable  in  the  vestal  virgins,  dead  child  in  grave-clothes,  on  a  sofa 
But  whether  free  or  not,  Edward  has  at  her  side.  It  is  in  this  state  of  affairs 
retired  without  casting  another  look  that  he  pleads  his  cause.  And  he 
on  his  own  child,  and  Ottilie  hurries  succeeds  1 !  I  Charlotte  consents  to 
off,  as  she  is  afraid  of  alarming  Char-  the  separation,  on  the  rather  anti-Mal- 
lotte  by  being  absent  at  such  an  hour,  thusian  plea  that  she  is  called  upon  to 
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do  80  to  afford  Ottilie  an  opportunity 
of  supplying  the  place  of  the  child  she 
has  been  the  means  of  losing,  with 
another  of  whom  Edward  may  be  fond. 
And  with  this  answer  the  Captain  be- 
takes himself  to  his  principal. 

Ottilie,  however,  has  some  con- 
science left,  and  objects  to  marry  Ed- 
ward, though  her  love  to  him  is  great 
as  ever.  Many  pages,  and  much  fine 
writing  are  bestowed  on  the  heroism 
of  her  behaviour.  She  has  a  meeting 
with  Edward  at  an  inn,  where  she 
stops,  on  her  way  back  to  the  board- 
ing-school, where  she  had  resolved  to  de- 
vote herself  to  the  education  of  young 
ladies — on  what  principles  it  is  need- 
less to  enquire.  The  consequence  of 
this  interview,  which  consisted  of  vows 
and  protestations  on  one  side,  and  of 
absolute  silence  on  the  other,  is,  that 
she  gets  into  the  carriage  in  which  she 
came,  and  returns  to  the  castle,  Ed- 
ward following  her  on  horseback  ;  and 
so,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  a 
year,  the  dramatis  persona  are  re- 
united in  the  scene  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance. 

And  now  comes  the  death  scene ;  a 
subject  which  seems  peculiarly  agree- 
able to  Goethe,  and  which  he  there* 
fore  describes  with  all  his  heart. 
Think,  Mr  North,  of  the  eloquence  of 
Charlotte  and  the  Captain  conjoined 
to  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  Ed- 
ward himself,  being  of  no  avail  against 
the  inflexible  resolution  of  the  pure 
and  innocent  Ottilie  1  She  persists,  in 
spite  of  all  they  can  say,  in  maintain- 
ing a  profound  silence ;  and  in  eating 
in  her  own  room;  the  mention  of 
which  peculiarity  suggests  dim  images 
of  coming  evil  to  the  attentive  reader. 
In  fact,  she  starves  herself  to  death, 
except  that  the  finbhing  blow  is  struck 
by  a  meddling  old  gentleman  deliver- 
ing in  her  presence  a  very  inopportune 
lecture  on  the  sanctity  of  the  seventh 
commandment.  The  whole  neigh- 
bourhood is  struck  dumb  with  grief 
at  the  death  of  the  youthful  saint,  and 
great  care  is  required  to  hinder  the 


common  people  from  worshipping  her 
relics.  A  dark  cloud  of  sorrow  and 
regret  .settles  heavily  over  the  castle  ; 
and  at  last  Edward  is  found  dead. 
To  the  very  last,  sir,  the  diseased 
moral  sense  of  Goethe  and  his  admir- 
ers sees  no  impropriety  in  the  whole 
transaction.  The  lovers  are  lamented 
as  if  their  attachment  had  been  as 
innocent  as  that  of  Paul  and  Virginia^ 
and  the  strange  eventful  history  con- 
cludes, after  describing  the  burial  of 
Edward,  next  to  his  beloved  in  these 
words :  "  So  the  lovers  rest  near  each 
other  I  Peace  hovers  over  the  scene 
of  their  repose.  Bright-clothed  angel 
forms  look  down  on  them  from  the 
vault,  and  oh  I  what  a  blessed  moment 
will  that  be  when  they  shall  awaken 
together !  ** 

What  do  you  think  now,  of  what  I 
began  with,  Mr  North?  But,  before 
you  decide,  remember,  my  dear  sir, 
that  the  state  of  manners  described 
here  is  the  same  exactly  as  we  trace 
in  all  the  works  of  the  same  author. 
His  Wilhelm  Meister — his  Young  Wer^ 
ther — all  agree  in  representing  the 
most  appalling  laxity  ojf  morals  as  uni- 
versal in  the  land.  In  heaven's  nam^ 
is  the  man  a  libeller  of  his  father-  land  as 
well  as  a  corrupter  of  vouth  ?  But  no, 
sir,  the  universal  popularity  of  his  no- 
vels, the  herd  of  imitators  he  has  given 
rise  to,  the  silence  of  his  own  country- 
men on  the  subject  of  his  false  repre- 
sentations of  life  and  manners,  are  too 
convincing  proofs  that  he  holds  the 
mirror  up  to  nature. 

On  this  occasion,  I  have  said  no- 
thing of  the  absurdly  exaggerated 
claims  which  are  made  every  day  on 
behalf  of  German  originality.  What 
I  have  limited  myself  to,  has  been  the 
character  of  the  people,  as  seen  in  their 
every- day  literature.—- And,  what  a 
view  we  have  had  I — Phaughl— I 
must  have  an  *^  eke*'  just  to  put  the 
taste  out  of  my  mouth.  Sugar,  if 
you  please; — hold — hold — and  now, 
Mr  North,  I  will  favour  you  with  a 
song. — Hear«  hear,  hear ! 
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OK  THE  PECULIARITIES  OF  THOUGHT  AND  STYLE,  IN  THE  PICTURE  OF  THE 

LAST  JUDGMENT,  BT  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Anv  one  unacquainted  with  the  pe*  on  thesoj  at  once  may  be  recognised 
cnliarities  of  ancient  art,  and  not  ac-  the  cause  of  the  permanency,  and  of 
customed  to  take  those  particular  the  fluctuations  of  art, — ^permanency, 
trains  of  thought  and  sentiment  into  as  related  to  the  constitution  of  man, 
consideration  which  gave  birth  to  which  produces  its  constant  renova- 
them,  placing  himself  before  the  tion  at  different  epochs, — fluctuations, 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  that  result  from  the  direction  which 
Michael  Angelo,  in  all  probability  is  given  to  the  operations  of  that  con- 
finds  many  of  his  preconceptions  stitution,  amid  those  great  changes 
rudely  shocked,  and  the  impression  of  which  sweep,  in  continual  revolution, 
its  power  enforce^  amidst  the  confu-  the  mind  and  condition  of  Uie  human 
sion  of  bis  scattered  notions.  But  he  race ; — with  such  recurring  tides,  that 
expects  a  representation  of  the  *'  Judg-  it  would  almost  appear,  that  the  limits 
ment  of  the  Great  Day,**  produced  of  the  atmosphere  of  our  globe,  not 
according  to  modes,  and  embracing  only  bound  a  circumscribed  portion  of 
purposes,  which  were  altogether  fo-  visible  and  of  tangible  being,  but  also 
relga  to  the  general  intention  and  to  of  intellectual,  and  moral  being, 
the  indiTidnal  character  of  its  great  Of  those  changes  which  pass  like 
author,  to  the  age  in  which  his  stu-  the  cloud  or  the  sunshine  over  the 
pendous  work  was  executed,  and  field  of  human  speculation,  the  history 
hence,  to  the  method  pursued  in  the  of  art  exhibits  much,  and  in  their  pe- 
enunciation  and  expression  of  its  8ub«  culiar  phases,  the  particular  charac- 
jeet.  ter  of  its  productions  must  be  looked 

Change  must  be  recognised  to  be  for.    It  is  now  recognised,  that  in  In« 

the  fate  of  the  arts.     It  has  been  held  dia  and  in  Egypl^  the  ultimate  aim  of 

by  some  that  their  progress  may,  or  art,  was  placed  in  very  different  ob« 

rather  must,  be  unlimited — hj  others,  jects^  from  those  which  were  influen- 

that  they  can  now  only  experience  de>  tial  in  Greece  and  in  more  taodem 

cay;  but  thmr  sensuous  character,  times;  and  wonder  must  have  ceased, 

and  dependence  upon  emotion,  pre-  at  what  had  been  considei^d  to  be  un« 

▼ent  either  of  these  results  f^om  tak«  accountable  in   its  history  in  those 

ing  place ;  on  the  one  hand,  by  limit-  countries — ^that  continued  practice  for 

ing&eirprogression;  ontheother,  by  hundreds,  or,  if  their   chronologies 

preventing  idl  possibility  of  their  ex-  are  admitted,  for  thousands  of  years, 

tinetion.*     The  passions  and  senti-  should  not  have  exhibited  a  similar 

ments  of  man,  although  continually  result  to  Grecian  art,  or  to  that  of  the 

up-furrowed  by  moral  and  physical  revival   in   the  fourteenth  century: 

change,  which  so  alter  the  appear-  each  of  which  present  widely  different 

anoe  of  society,  that  its  product  pre-  features  throughout  the  various  pe- 

aenta  widely  different  characteristics  riods  of  their  cultivation,— features 

at    different  times,   in   their  grand  which  forcibly  exemplify  the  closely 

features  they  remain  as  immutable  as  interwoven  connexion  of  art  with  the 

the  senses  themselves.     A  discovery  general  state  of  society ;  which,  in 

in  science,  or  the  recognition  of  a  po-  many  instances,  it  may  be  said  to  ren- 

litical  principle,  may  give  variety  to  der  positive  and  visible,  and  to  the 

the  exertions  of  man ;  but  the  continual  operations  of  which  it  is  the  principal 

renewal  of  his  race,  is  the  continual  means  of  giving  perpetuity, 

renewal  of  the  same  desires,  hopes.  Of  this  connexion,  the  great  fresco 

and  fiQars, — love,  grief,  and  joy  are  of  the  Last  Judgment  is  a  distinct  ex- 

eonstantiy  re-born ;  and  it  is  only  a  ample, — ^it  is  eminentiy  a  portion  of 

truism  to  assert,  that  in  the  passions  the  time  in  which  it  was  produced — 

are  the  foundations  of  art  laid.  Based  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 


*  The  dread  of  the  extinction  of  art  (to  use  the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  embracing 
poetry,  mule,  &c.)  is  a  hypochondriac  Interpretatioa  of  the  eflfocts  of  a  ntiUtarianism  \ 
not  even  a  true  corollary  of  its  tendency, 
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eentory.  The  arts  and  sciences  had  dondnating  during  the  times  with  which 
arisen  in  Europe>  amidst  a  junction  of  they  are  connected,  and  which  direct- 
ibe  influ^ee  exerted  by  the  cultiyated  ed  their  cQnceptioa«  Grecian  geniiui 
remains  of  Grecic^n  refinement^-^by  had  elucidated  the  combioation  of  the 
tliat  of  the  wild  energy  and  warlike  imaginative  and  the  reasoning  powers; 
habits  of  the  oertbem  nations— .«and  of  the  Gothict  or  northern  genius*  bad 
the  more  gentle  and  elevated  spirit  of  raised  mystery  and  superstition  to 
Christianity*  The  awful  n^thologiea  their  highest.  Homer  envelopes  hia 
of  the  north  had  altogether  fled ;  but  heroes  in  a  cloudi  when  it  is  necessary 
their  severe  forms  had  left  a  sombre  that  they  should  disappear ;  the  north- 
impress  on  its  character.  The  strug<>  ems  gift  theirs  with  an  invisible  cap^ 
ffle  of  civilization  with  barbarism  and  which  produces  effects,  that,  in  the  !»• 
feudal  ignorance,  which  had  beeq  gendoi  the  saint,  woiUd  have  been  at- 
majntained  throughout  centuries,  like  tributed  to  faith,  or  the  belief  of  powers 
the  throes  of  one  awajMning  from  directly  conferred  by  God  upon  man, 
temporary  stupefaction,  begot  a  depth  Man  had  become  associated  with  aup»» 
tf  emotioDf  «id  a  triumph  of  moral  rior  exlBtenoes.  A  new  dement  had 
Dower,  altogether  distinct  frona  what  been  universally  recognised  in  hia 
Aad  u^ueneed  previous  swas  of  dvi-  being.  The  experience  of  former 
lizatioa^i«by  wlueh  the  Uteratmre  efforts  was  to  be  brojoght  to  his  aid* 
and  fine  arts  of  modem  Europe  are  and  a  renewed  life  imparted  to  his 
strikingly  dLstiagaished-^^morei  parti*  exertions  by  novelty,  and  the  great 
«ntarlf  from  those  of  Greeee«  and  fevolutions  that  had  passed  over  hia 

Ss  tma  respeet)  its  io^tatofw  ancient  stage.    From  the  moral  tun^ulus  thus 

ome.      With  the  sentiment  of  the  heaped  up  waa  the  resurrectioa  of  art 

Sastenis,  they  have  more  in  common;  to  take  pUeeb 

but  the  w*armUi  of  erietital  imaginatkA^  .  But,  distinct  ircmt  these  eaiises,  that 

<^uried  into  Ae  north  by  the  difS»renl  were  wide  and  general  in  their  iur 

iides  of  populatiMi,  was  to  be  rendered  fluenee,  the  particular  state  of  Euro* 

more  intense  and  vigerou»-4esa  luxib  pean  society,  and  the  forma  and  gCK 

rious  by  b^g  brought  from  under  &e  vemment  of  the  Church  ef  B^ome, 

iAflueneeof  ai«k0iregenlalsQn(tobask  jmrnediajtoly  e<mnected  with  the  period 

beneath  the  rays  of  which  seems  to  at  which  the  revival  of  art  took  plaee^ 

induce  that  aatisfactiQn  in  mere  animaf  strikingly  modified  ita  eharaeter. 

£fe^  which  may*  In  some  measure^  ae^  Religion  and  war  had,  fer  a  number 

count  fer  the  permanency  ef  the  inati'?  of  centuries,  almost  entirely  oceujju^ 

ttttioaa  of  seme  Asiatie  and  sontheni  Europe.    In  ao  far  as  the  eultivatioii 

nations,  and  also  for  certain  eharao*  ef  the  mind  estended,  it  was  directly 

^eristics  of  their  art),  into  a  move  connected  with  the  Church.  Religieua 

troubled   and    darker  atmosphere  ;  ceremonies,  bearing  a  doctrinal  agvi'^ 

whence  it  was  again  precipitated  upon  ficatien,  were  blended  even  with  the  Imh 

the  spreading  influence  of  that  system  liday  sports  of  the  people,  in  a  manner 

which  had  already  overcome  and  ab-i  that  frequently  has  the  appearance  of 

aorbed  both  the  philosophy  and  ein>te«  abanrdity.    Their  gests,  chronioona, 

rie  mythologies  of  Greece  and  Reme,  and  mysteries,  were  filled  with  relief 

and  under  which  was  to  be  brought  gious  allustons,  9^  were  most  fre^ 

forth  that  combination  of  iatelleetnal  auently  founded  oa  seriptvre  historiee. 

pewer,paesion,aadimaginatien,  which  But  these  made  a  scanty  addition  to 

isdisplayed  in  thepaintmg,  and  poetry,  the  limited  literature  of  those  ages, 

and  Qt)m  arts  of  Europe.    Grecian  which  conaiated   prioeipally  of  the 

Inventiqe  feigned   Orpheus  to  have  theological  dbquiutuoa  of  the  seho* 

tamed  savage  animala  with  the  muaie  lastic  docters^that  nuxture  of  the 

ef  his  \yre ;  that  of  the  north  made  logic  and  metaphysical  speculations  ef 

OdhiA  by  hia  harp»  draw  the  ghosts  of  the  ancients  with  the  doctrines^  of  the 

departed  warrion  around  liim  9  the  Christian  Chnieh,  the  subtle  chazaeler 

Christian  legend  teUa  that  Samt  Ce-  of  which  Abehrd  must  have  tested, 

eilia»  more  poweriy  than  either^  when  he  used  the  sebohiKAristotelian 

_  "  Dsa^  aa  mail  domu."  philosophy  of  the  sesophic  doctors :  at 

■       W-,  one  time  as  an  oflfenslve  weapon  against 

to  Uste^ :  inventions  in  wbich  may  he  Christianity,  and,  at  another*  found  it 

reGogei«ed  the  wedmi  ef  thought  pre-  equally  pawerfUl  when  applied  to-  its 
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support  I  and  whicb^  after  the  esta-  came  formed  over  the    surface  of 

bluhment  of  imiversities  throughout  thought.     An  abstract^  typical^  and 

Europe,  mingled  with  and  overwhelm-  allegoric    peculiarity    of   style    was 

ed  the  simpler  character  of  the  earlier  p^enerally  diffused ;  which,  addressing 

literature,  which,  in  its  first  dawn,  had  itself  to  the  limited  understandlag  and 

been  more  yaried  and  impassioned,  narrow  comprehension  of  the  par- 


In  strong  contraat,  however,  to  the 
sophistical  polemics  of  these  periods 
was  their  military  spirit ;  and,  between 
the  cross  and  tne  sword,  tiiere  was 
small  vantage  ground  for  the  growUi 
of  what  was  not  more  or  less  connected 
with  either.  The  mass  of  the  lay  po« 
pulation^  divided  betwixt  agricultural 
labour  ajad  war,  wholly  under  the  con- 
trol of  their  ecdesiastical  and  feudal 
auperion^  and  at  the  command  of  both, 
handling  either  the  spear  or  the  ox- 
goad,  as  their  achemes  or  their  neces-  afterwards  come  to  be  noticed)  that 
aities  directed,  were  in  the  condition  now  appears,  on  a  partial  considera- 
and  ignorance  of  slaves.  Nor  wefr«  tion,  to  be  anomalous.  And  what, 
their  baronial  loids  much  in  advance  in  the  instanoe  of  painting,  caused  this 
in  knowledge  and  intelligence  ;  to  in  a  very  marked  degree,  was  its 
whom  PliiitaFch*s  character  of  the  having  been  made  a  medium  through 
Boeotians — ^that  they  were  of  gross  wit  which  the  people  might  be  addressed 
and  coarse,  quite  the  constitution  of  by  the  Church ;  of  which,  in  its  re- 
heroes— would  well  aH>^'     Might    birth,  it  was  strictly  the  servant.    It 


tiallv  civilized  and  untutored  portion 
of  the  population,  necessarily  became 
not  unfrequently  allied  to  a  very  con- 
tradictory want  of  refinement,  or  of 
delicacy,  and  not  seldom  to  igno- 
rance. 

Of  this  mixture,  which  predomi- 
nated for  centuries, — art  strongly 
partook :  and  thus  there  is  much  in 
the  productions  of  these  times  (inde- 
pendently of  those  peculiarities  of 
mode  and  of  intention  which  will 


was  the  law  of  right  The  discrimi- 
nations of  reason  were  left  to  questioins 
wberwn  the  immediate  and  personal 
feelifigs  and  interests  of  men  were  not 


was  immediately  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  the  most  mysUcal  and  ab- 
stract subjects;  and  its  embodiments 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances. 


jnyolved ;  and  foree  was  the  arbiter  of    were  little  else  than  pictured  repeti- 


eveiy  difficulty  that  assumed  the  nature 
of  a  dispute,  unless  overawed  by  the 
masteries  of  religion,  which  hung  ove;r 
this  perturbed  spirit  with  a  command- 
ing power ;  and  its  dogmasy  winded 
iumd  the  subtleties  with  which  they 
were  aurronnded  by  the  schoolmen, 
probably  became  the  more  impressive 
the  less  that  they  were  reidly  imder- 
ftoed. 

The  contrast  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  militaiy  spirit  of  these  times 
pnsenta  reason  united  to  forms  of  the 
utmost  tenuity  of  thought,  opposed 
to  the  gfoss  animal  native  that  found 
to  moat  refined  pursuits  in  the  attack 
t>f  the  pel,  or  t&  wolf,  or  boar  hunt. 
'^  The  humanities "  were  left  to  the 
enkiyatioB  of  those  bekmging  to  the 
niigiow  orders ;  and  the  method  of 
ea^plaining  and  lUustrating  the  doc- 
tiues  of  the  Chaseh-^-subtlc^  allegoii- 
fiai,  and  figuratiTe— 4>ecame  almost  en- 


tions  of  ceremonies,  and  representa- 
tions of  characters,  which  bore  an 
ulterior,  or  typical  sigmfication.  Its 
efforts  were  devoted  to  the  illustra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  doc- 
trines, history,  and  services  of  tho 
Church:  the  latter  of  which,  at  an 
early  period,  had  gradually  become 
expressive  of  the  two  former,  and 
had  assumed  an  absorbing  importance, 
in  the  form  of  a  vast  congregation  of 
dramatic  ceremonies,  of  which  Rome 
was  the  grand  theatre,  and  which,  in 
their  consecutive  round  of  obser- 
vanc€t,  may  be'  said  still  annually  to 
present  a  mighty  drama,  of  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  A 
variation  of  the  same  form — the  dra- 
maticr— which  had  been  employed  in 
Gseece  to  vindicate  the  rule  of  Jove 
or  Fate  (in  relation  with  which  pur- 
pose, it  had  held  a  somewhat  siiuilar 
connexion  with  andent  art),  had  be- 


tii«ly  the  only  form  in  which  thought  come  subservient  to  the  exposition  of 
was  expressed.  Even  Uie  most  mate-  Christian  faith  and  doctrine.  This 
xiai  of  the  aoiences — chemistry.  In  may  probably  have  arisen  from  obser- 
the  hands  of  the  alchymists  became  vations  having  been  originally  graft- 
transmuted  into  aHegoiles  of  the  Hdy  ed,  as  it  has  been  supposed  many 
Virgin  and  her  Son.  It  may  be  said  were*  on  the  ancient  festivals,  d^King 
that  a  beaten  road  of  expression,  be-  the  early  stages  of  Cluistianity.   But, 
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in  both  instanceSf  the  desire  iteelf  Commedia.  Masaccio  had  improved 
of  actual  repetition ;  and  impersona-  dramatic  expression  and  style^  which 
tion>  being  felt  to  be  an  obvious  and  Ghiberti  and  Donatelio  in  sculpture^ 
effective  means  of  elucidating  send-  and  in  painting  Ghirlandajo  and  the 
ment  and  opinion^  readily  accounts  greater  Frate  Bartolomeo  had  im- 
for  the  extensive  adoption  of  the  dra-  mensely  advanced.  Andrea  Mantegna 
matic  form^  which  was  invariably  had  exhibited  an  irritable  vitality  of 
regulated  by  a  mode  of  expression  genius^  and  had  profited  by  the  study 
afterwards  to  be  noticed,  as  having  all  of  the  antique^  and  attempted  sub- 
along  obtained,  both  in  the  art  of  the  jects  of  a  classical  character  ;  while 
ancients  and  in  that  of  more  modem  Pietro  Perugino,  the  Bellini,  and 
times — in  poetry  and  in  religious  others,  without  much  seeming  con- 
ceremony.*  nexion,  had,  each  in  his  own  sphere. 
But  more  than  a  century  before  prepared  the  way  for  those  who  were 
the  time  of  Michael  Angelo,  art  and  to  consummate  the  particular  depart- 
literature,  from  being  bound  in  the  ments  to  which  they  devoted  their 
Egyptian-like  swaddlings,  which  had  labours.  The  materials  of  the  fabric 
restrained  the  one  under  the  ferula  of  art  were  accumulated  and  partially 
of  the  schools,  and  the  other  to  an  upreared ;  but,  like  the  completion  of 
almost  purely  symbolic  form,  had  the  mighty  dome  of  St  Peters  (one  of 
arisen  into  vigorous  life  and  freedom,  the  greatest  of  his  works),  yet  remain- 
Dante,  Petrarcha,  and  Boccaccio,  with  ed  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  eleva- 
others  in  literature,  and,  somewhat  tion,  in  this  period  of  its  histoir,  by 
later,  numerous  eminent  names  in  the  •powerfol  genius  of  Michael  An- 
punting  and  sculpture,  had  appeared :  gelo. 

in  their  works  evolving  a  mixture  The  relative  connexion  of  painting 
of  power,  beauty,  and  imperfection,  with  those  causes  which  operated  to- 
mingled  with  classical  rorms  and  wards  the  general  state  of  society  and 
Gothic  irregularity.  Of  these  works  of  mental  culture,  which  have  been 
the  greatest*— the  Divina  Commedia  thus  rapidly  glanced  at — ^the  only 
of  Dante  Alighieri— exhibits  a  confu-  mode  of  bringing  works  in  art  under 
sion  of  religious  opinion' and  political  -  consideration,  that  can  lead  to  their 
rancour  with  immense  poetic  genius,  being  satisfactorilv  understood,  must, 
displayed  in  the  creation  of  a  heaven  in  some  measure,  have  anticipated  the 
and  of  a  hell,  partaking  of  the  spirit  character,  and  peculiar  features  of  the 
and  materials  of  ancient  mythology,  picture  of  Michael  Angelo,  which 
Gothic  superstition,  and  Chrbtian  they  have  been  brought  forward  to  il* 
belief;  imagined  for  the  reward  or  lustrate.  The  Last  Judgment  is  in 
the  punishment  of  kings,  popes,  petty  many  respects,  in  painting,  the  most 

Srinces,  and  their  partisans,  to  whom  eminent  exemplification  of  the  opera- 
liss  or  mbery  are  distributed  with  tion  of  various  of  these  causes,  and 
the  violence  of  passion  rather  than  also  of  various  of  the  most  important 
the  solemn  might  of  justice.  But,  principles  of  art.  In  it,  an  abstract 
contrasted  with  the  severity  and  greatness,  conventional  modes  of  ex- 
strength  of  Dante,  were  the  beauty  pression,  a  typical  style,  and  the  influ- 
and  tender  delicacy  of  Petrarcha,  and  ence  of  classical  example,  are  brought 
the  mixed  pathos  and  facetiousness  of  together  and  united  to  the  intense 
Boccaccio ;  while,  in  the  arts  of  paint-  passion,  elevated  sentiment,  and  power 
ing  and  sculpture,  a  corresponding,  over  the  materials  of  art,  with  rigid 
though,  from  the  slow  growth  of  faci-  harmony  in  their  connexion,  which 
lity  and  correctness  in  the  exercise  constitute  the  individual  genius  of  its 
of  their  medium,  not  an  equally  well  author ;  and  it  is  before  this  eombina* 
expressed  variety  of  sentiment,  had  tion,  some  of  the  eomponent  parts  of 
been  attempted.  Andrea  Orcagna  which,  if  not  regarded  in  connexion 
and  Luca  Signorelli,  had  made  the  with  the  purposes  of  the  work,  the 
final  reward  and  punishment  of  man  audience  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
the  subject  of  various  works  that  and  the  period  in  which  it  was  pro- 
reiterate  the  sentiments  of  the  Divina  duoed,  appear  so  inexplicable,  that 


*  Ceremony  of  every  kind  is  a  specie^  of  imitation  or  art  i  b^ing  a  representation 
pf  sentiment  by  particular  slgn8» 
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those  who  haye  not  thiu  considered  made  the  ultimate  standard  of  judg- 

ihe  work  (or  works  of  art  in  general),  ment ;  which  failing  to  coincide  with 

feel  mistaken  and  bewildered.     And,  those  which  operated  towards  the  pro* 

not  being  able  to  perceive  wherein  the  duction  of  the  picture,  and  from  their 

(rue  strength  of  this  miehty  produc*  being  totally  unfit  to  be  brought  to 

tion  liesy  but  fully  sensible  of  the  total  coalesce  with  or  embrace  its  extensive 

discrepancy  betwixt  their  notions  and  and  general  purposes  and  significa- 

the  mode  of  treatment  which  the  pic-  tion,  the  result  is  misunderstanding 

ture  exhibits ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  and  false  criticism.    . 

not  allowing  themselves  to  be  guided  The  picture  of  Michael  Angelo  is 

by  its  impression,  but  endeavouring  not  a  representation  produced  with 

to  oppose  preconceived  and  partial  the  intention  to  exhibit  the  Last  J udg* 

rules  of  judgment  to  its  influence,  re-  ment  with  scenic  effect,  and  embra« 

main  unable  to  unravel  the  confusion  cing  those  accessaries  which  such  a 

in  which  they  find  they  are  involved,  purpose  would  have  demanded ;  but 

Hence  they  probably  come  to  the  con-  consbts  in  the  expression  of  that  tre- 

clusion,  that  the  work  is  altogether  a  mendous  subject,  by  exemplified  in- 

failure  ;  because  it  is  not  in  accord-  stances  of  those  sentiments  usually  as- 

ance  with  associations  and  modes  of  sociated  with  it~ which  display  man 

thought,  which  are  shortly  to  become    in  suffering  and  in  beatitude in  the 

more  obsolete  (inasmuch  as  they  are  anticipation  of  bliss  or  the  dread  of 
not  in  their  nature  capable  of  being  misery— in  fruition  or  in  endurance, 
united  with,  or  are  supported  by,  the  Its  different  groups  must  be  regarded 
like  great  works)  than  those,  the  ef>  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  symbolicji 
fects  and  nature  of  which  they  are  not  representative,  of  the  innumerable 
unable  to  understand.  Or,  they  pro-  multitudes  assembled  to  **  the  Judg- 
bably  arrive  at  a  still  more  unsatbfac-  ment  of  the  Great  Day.*'  Each  part 
tory  conclusion,  that  opinion  in  regard  must  be  considered  to  have,  by  means 
to  the  productions  of  art  is  altogether  of  its  particular  impression,  an  ex- 
arbitrary  and  unfounded;  and  they  tended  signification.  In  the  plan  of 
are  swept  into  a  whirl  of  scepticism,  the  picture  (in  accordance  with  prin- 
that  doubts  the  foundation  of  all  criti-  ciples  which  will  afterwards  be  no-* 
cal  preference.  But  they  were  al-  ticed),  a  severe  parallelism  is  adopted, 
most  as  absurd  as  the  mathematician  The  whole  is  divided  into  equally 
who  expected  a  poem  to  be  the  proof  balanced  parts.  In  the  lunettes,  at 
of  a  theorem.  They  had  not  recog-  the  highest  angles,  are  introduced,  by 
nised  the  fact,  that  the  signification  one  of  those  peculiarities  of  treatment 
or  display  of  sentiment,  most  particu-  which  will  also  come  to  be  observed, 
larly  in  its  impassioned  expression,  figures  bearing  aloft  the  Cross,  the 
renders  literal  truth  in  what  docs  not  pillar  of  the  flagellation,  the  crown  of 
tend  towards  that  purpose  subservient,  thorns,  and  the  sponge.  Below  these. 
The  mixture  of  that  which  is  essential  in  the  centre,  is  the  judge,  surrounded 
or  generic  in  its  nature,  with  the  very  by  saints  and  martyrs,  and  those  meet- 
opposite  characteristic — conventional  ing  for  judgment ;  behind  whom,  are 
modes,  had  been  totally  unapprehend-  brought  together  those  groups  which 
ed.  Even  the  recollection  that  art  express  the  multitudes  of  the  blessed, 
had  ever  been  employed  as  the  means  and  which  recede  to  the  distance  of  the 
of  effecting  any  great  moral  aim,  was  upper  part  of  the  picture.  Underneath 
to  them  Income  faint  and  indistinct.  •  this  line,  of  the  most  important  agents 
Art  had  been  partially,  not  wholly  in  t)ie  picture,  and  which  is  its  fore- 
looked  upon.  The  surrounding  influ-  ground,*  are  at  the  right  side,  groups 
ences  of  the  present  time  had  been  of  the  worthy  borne  upwards ;  and  at 


*  Michael  Aogelo  has  been  accused  of  having  violated  perspective  in  this  work,  by 
having  made  the  figores  which  occupy  the  third  division  of  groups  from  the  bottom  of 
the  picture,  and  which  are  nearer  the  upper  than  the  under  edge  of  its  area,  the  lar- 
gest. But,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  which  has  originated  in  the  misconception  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  made,  it  may  be  observed,  that  ^fichael  Angelo  supposed  the 
spectator  to  view  the  work  from  the  elevation  of  the  Judge,  and  those  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded,  which  is  the  true  foreground  of  the  picture  ;  and  hence  the  figures  here 
are  largest :— not  contrary  to  perspective,  but  in  obedience  to  it,  and  to  the  most  ef« 
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the  left  are  the  seven  deadly  sins  driven  and  the  mnsie  of  Europe^  to  its  laws. 

downwards  and  seized  by  demons ;  It  must  be  considered  to  be  the  ori- 

while  betwixt  these,  in  the  centre^  are  ginal  and  primitive  form  of  all  com- 

the  seven  angels  of  the  Revelations  bination  in  art.    Its  origin  may  be 

sounding  their  trumpets ;  *  and  those  found  to  exist  in  the  simplest  act  of 

with  the  book  of  life  in  their  hands,  transition  or  change  of  attention,  from 

Towards  the  under  line  of  the  picture,  which  it  became  the  source  of  the 

the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  who  are  most  powerful  and  elevated  combina« 

breaking  from  their  graves,  occupies  tions.     It  has  frequently  been  con- 

the  right  angle;  and  the  left  is  filled  founded  with  the  poetic  element,  and 

by  the  boat  of  Charon  and  the  damned,  in  a  vague  sense  has  been  denomina- 

In  this  arrangement,  the  relative  ted  poetical  treatment.  It  may  be 
positions  of  the  Heavens,  the  Earth,  designated  the  lyrical  form  of  imita* 
the  Sea,  and  Hell  receiving  its  ten-  tion.  It  is  sustained  bv  enthusiasm 
ants,  are  only  partially  indicated ;  be«  and  emotion ;  and  from  its  exhibition 
Ing  subjected  to  the  balanced  compo-  in  an  ode  or  hymn  to  Jove  or  the  uni- 
Sition  of  the  whole :  and  every  part  versal  Pan,  the  glance  of  whose  eye 
of  the  picture  is  brought  as  near  to  it  might  be  said  in  such  an  instance  to 
the  eye  as  possible.  This  Is  in  obe-  attempt  to  follow,  passing  without  re- 
dience  to  the  dependence  that  is  placed  straint,  and  with  a  power  of  the  most 
upon  expression,  which  is  the  predo-  rapid  combination  over  the  face  of 
minating  feature  of  its  plan ;  and  also  visible  existence,  to  its  remote  modi- 
in  compliance  with  those  principles  fication  in  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  may 
of  imitation  which  may  be  said  to  be  recognised  throughout  whatever  is 
have  dictated  this  mode  of  treatment :  connected  with  the  expression  of  sen- 
some  of  which  are  essentially  inherent  timent,  in  any  degree  impassioned, 
in  the  nature  of  pictorial  art,  while.  It  modifies  the  epic  and  dramatic  forms 
others  arose  from  the  state  of  society  of  composition,  and,  although  totally 
and  the  purposes  of  works  connected  distinct  from  what  their  essential  cha- 
with  religion.  racter  consists  in,  in   some   deg^ree 

Of  these  modes  of  representation,  frequently  even  aJQTects  that.f  The 
the  most  remarkable  and  extensive  in  chorus  of  the  Greek  drama  was  a  di- 
its  influence,  and  which  has  often  stood  rect  derivation  from  the  ode,  which 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  cri-  was  founded  in  this  mode  of  represen- 
ticism  on  art,  but  which  arms  art  with  tation,  and  from  which  the  whole  d  ra- 
its greatest  power,  and  is  connected  matic  form  of  the  ancients  may  be 
with  its  very  existence  as  a  means  of  said  to  have  been  gradually  evolved, 
afiecting  the  mind,  is  universally  ex-  This  manner  of  imitation  may  be 
hibited,  either  directiy  or  in  its  various  considered  to  be  the  attempt  of  man, 
modifications,  throughout  ancient  poe-  in  his  productions,  to  pursue  the  laws 
try,  painting,  and  sculpture — Indian  of  thought.  It  brings  time  and  space 
and  Egyptian  as  well  as  Greek :  and  under  its  control :  they  are  travelled 
in  more  modem  times  alike  subjected  over,  hinted  at,  or  omitted,  as  suits 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  the  11-  the  train  of  ideas  to  be  pursued,  or  the 
terature,  the  painting,  the  sculpture,  genersd  sentiment  which  is  to  be  en* 


fective  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  persQective  recedes  both  front  below,  and  above, 
these  large  foregroand  figures, — an  instance  of  the  invention  of  the  painter,  that  from 
its  boldness  has  left  the  perceptions  of  those  who  object  to  it  at  fault.  The  various 
groups  diverge  from  this  elevation,  which  is  somewhat  above  the  centre  of  the  immense 
Surface  of  the  picture. 

*  So  says  Vasari ;--''  Sono  sotto  i  piedi  di  Criito  i  aette  angeli  acritti  da  &  Gio- 
vanni evangelista,  con  le  sette  trombe."  But  there  are  more  than  that  number  in  the 
picture. 

t  Fnseli^s  definitions  of  the  epic  and  dramatic  sentiments  are  most  diserimiaative 
and  just.  '*  The  aim  of  the  epic  painter  is  to  impress  on^  general  ide»,  one  great 
quality  of  nature  or  mode  of  society,  some  great  maxim,  without  descending  to  thoM 

■ubdirisions  which  the  detail  of  character  prescribes For  as  in  the  epic,  act  and 

agent  are  subordinate  to  the  maxim,  and  in  pure  history  are  the  organs  of  tfa«  faet } 
BO  the  drama  subordinates  both  fact  and  maxim  to  the  agent,  his  character,  and  paa- 
sion.     What  in  them  was  end  is  but  the  medium  here."— 'Zec^arej; 
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forced,    tt  fVeqnendf  constats  in  the  rit^  which  has  been  styled  the  fn^stt^, 

subjection  of  detail  to  the  more  im«  in  the  art  of  the  reTival.    It  is  thid 

gortant  features  of  a  subject^  by  sacri-  which   encircled  the    %ure  of  the 

cing  unessential  particulars  or  inci-  Holy  Virgin  with  a  quire  of  angels  in 

dent  to  expression.*    By  its  union  the  tablets  of  Rico>  Gimabue^  or  Taffi, 

with  the  dramatic  in  poetnr  and  punt-  and  which  gave  birth  to  those  arrange- 

ing>  they  assume  the  rapidity  of  allu«  ments  which  bring  together  Divinity, 

sion  possessed  by  the  ode.    This  is  angels,  and  saints,  so  often  repeated 

exemplified  in  the  olden  painters  (who  from  the  times  of  these  early  names. 

Were  guided  by  this  mode  of  combi-  down  to  those  of  Michael  Anffelo  and 

nation^  not  probably  from  any  defined  Raphael.   Among  die  many  instances 

understanding  of  its  principle,  but  by  of  the  exempliflcadon  of  this  method 

a  sense  of  its  power,  and  from  the  in  such  arrangements — indeed  all  art 

fireedom  with  wnich  it  was  generally  of  these  times  was  a  continual  exhi- 

employed  in  these  times),  by  the  in-  bitionof  it — ^the  picture  of  the  Madon- 

troducdon  of  the  various  scenes  of  a  na  da  Folignq  (so  called  from  its  haVi. 

transaction  into  the  same  composition  log  been  painted  for  the  town  of  that 

instance  of  which  occurs  on  the  name)  is  a  beautifcd  example ;   thd 


roof  of  the  Cappella  Sistina,  in  the  most  exquisite  feature  of  which  is,  thd 

Sicture  of  the  expulsion  f^om  the  gar-  introduction  of  a  cherub  stationed  on 

en»  where  also.  Eve  is  seen  ofiering  the  ground  below,  addressing  the  Vir- 

the  fruit  to  Adam.     It  is  the  predo-  gin  and  the  Infant  who  are  above,  and 

minance  of  this  with  the  religious  spi*  Which  might  almost  be  considered  t6 


*  M.  Qaatremere  De  Quincy,  in  Mb  Tery  able  work  on  <<  tb«  Nature,  the  End,  and 
the  Means  of  Imitation,  in  the  Fine  Atta"*  has  treated  of  a  particular  phue  of  this  mod« 
of  imitatire  representation,  under  the  name  of  generalization  ;  and  he  seems  at  times 
almost  to  recognise  it  in  its  fall  extent ;  but,  in  his  obsenrations  upon  Sbakspeare,  he 
appears  to  have  diverged  altogether  from  an  extended  view  of  the  subject,  and  dnally 
to  resolve  his  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  into  a  certain  limited  standard,  into  a  somewhat 
with  which  his  use  of  the  word  ideal  is  synonymous.  This  he  finds  accords  with  th4 
forms  of  the  classic  drama ;  but  that  it  will  not  do  so  with  the  works  of  Shakspeare  $ 
hence  the  latter  are  considered  defective*  fiat  Shakspeare's  dramas  are  not  the  (deat 
of  any  particular  features  of  nature,  but  embodiments  of  the  idea  (in  its  original  and 
Platonic  sense)  of  whatever  the  fiery  light  of  his  mind  passed  over,  towards  evolving 
the  great  purpose  of  his  works— --the  expression  of  the  dramatic ;  not  merely  in  the 
mode  or  form  of  his  Vroduedons,  but  as  their  peenliar  end-^their  ultimate  objects, 
His  dramas  ard  much  more  essentially  dramatic  than  those  of  the  aneients  {  which  were 
more  the  harmonious  exporition  of  an  inddenC  or  act,  or  of  a  sentiment,  to  whleh  the 
expression  of  character  was  neoesBOrp,  but  to  which  it  was  always  more  or  less  ittiy'uitd, 
Shakspeare  is  dilTenint  firom  this*  The  distinetive  essence  of  his  dramatic  works  eon- 
tisti  in  the  display  of  character  perfeetiy  misilbordinated.  The  incident  only  serves  to 
evolve  tUfl,  and  is  merely  a  field  for  its  diq>lay ;  and,  in  aecordaoee  with  this  purpose^ 
Is  brought  into  that  total  subjection,  or  regarded  with  that  indifierenoe,  wMch  hce  given 
rise  to  oritidsm  in  respect  to  the  (jroedom  with  which  scenes  and  characters  are  aUeN 
nated.  But  such  is  only  in  obedience  to  his  law.  Caliban,  Prospero,  Miranda,  Trin« 
,eiiIo,  and  Stephano,  appear  in  the  same  great  work,  brutish,  powerful,  loving,  jesting* 
jmd  drunken ;  each  brought  forward  powerfully  to  display  character,  and  each  of  whom 
most  be  regarded  to  be  specific  features  of  such,  placed  in  contact  with  the  purpose  that 
should  be  recognised  to  be  the  law  of  the  author — not  the  conformation  to  regularity 
in  the  production  of  a  plot  or  story,  nor  the  elucidation  of  any  general  sentiment-<.but 
/orce  and  truth  in  tracing  the  windings  of  the  most  varied  source  of  imitation  that  art 
jpursnes,  the  dramatic,  of  which  his  works  are  the  greatest  and  most  complete  expo<rf 
nents.  Of  this  they  exlublt  the  idea,  and,  by  occasionally  sacrificing  other  purposes, 
which  are  in  many  instances  necessarily  connected  (it  is  seldom  endeavoured  to  blend 
them  with  'this  ultimate  intention),  to  use  the  word  In  the  signification  of  M.  De  Quin- 
cy— .in  this  they  are  ideal.  Objections — general  or  theoretical— such  as  originated 
the  discussions  betwixt  the  Classicists  and  the  Romanticists,  can  only  be  made  to  the 
works  of  Shakspeare,  by  the  application  of  rules  of  judgment,  that  his  intention  can 
not  be  sulqeeted  to. 
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be  a  visible  impenonation  of  lyric 
rapture,  illustratuig  at  once  the  senti* 
ment  and  the  mode,  of  both  of  which 
the  greater  number  of  votive  pictures 
are  examples.  Raphael  followed  this 
mode  when  he  brought  the  mountain 
of  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  strictly 
dramatic  scene  of  the  maniac  toge- 
ther, which  has  been  attempted  to  be 
accounted  for  in  various  unsatisfactory 
ways,  but  which,  had  it  occurred  in 
less  distinct  connexion  with  a  subject 
that  is  otherwise  treated  in  a  manner 
80  purely  dramatic,  would  never  have 
attracted  notice,  or  have  been  referred 
generally  to,  what  have  often  been  con- 
aidered,  unaccountable  anomalies  con- 
nected with  art,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  understand. 

In  Greek  art,  also,  this  manner  of 
imitation  was  no  less  predominant.  It 
is  exemplified  in  the  group  of  the 
Laocoon,  which  b  epic  in  sentiment ; 
but  ihe  figures  of  which,  in  obedience 
to  a  modification  of  this  method,  are 
represented  naked.  The  sculptures 
of  the  Parthenon  strikingly  exhibit 
it :  their  whole  arrangement  and  ex- 
pression are  dictated  by  it.  Those 
labours  of  Phidias  (setting  aside  mi- 
nute distinctions  which  may  be  made, 
in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  par- 
ticulars connected  with  their  significa- 
tion, which  are  now  impossible  to  be 
recovered)  must  be  considered  to  be 
a  grand  announcement,  after  the  lyri- 
cal form,  of  the  glory  and  power  of 
Minerva — of  her  city  and  its  hero. 
They  conform  to  this,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  in  respect  to  the 
votive  pictures  of  Roman  Catholic 
art,  both  in  their  sentiment  and  in 
their  form,  and  probably  were  the  most 
extended,  harmonious,  and  complete 
example  of  such  that  has  existed. 
Nor  is  the  operation  of  this  method  of 
representation  less  observable  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Christian  church.  It 
had  obtained  in  the  sacrificial  observan- 
ces and  mysteries  of  the  ancients.  At 
one  sweep  it  brought  the  representative 
period  or  the  life  of  Christ  within  the 
yearly  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  frequently  merges,  within  the  space 
of  a  few  hours,  dramatic  ceremonies 
which  allude  to  or  signify  lengthened 
transactions.  Its  most  distinctive  ex- 
emplification in  modem  literatuns, 
and  which  does  not  recognise  any  an-' 
cient  prototype,  is  exhibited  in  the 
metrical  ballad,  which  it  endows  with 
much  of  its  power  and  vivid  effect. 
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In  painting,  nnlimited  scope  waa 
given  to  this  lyric,  or  inspired,  or  en- 
thusiastic mode  of  imitation,  partly 
from  its  having  been  the  form  in  which 
art  was  revived  (in  some  measure  tiie 
effect  of  ancient  example,  but  more 
directiy  from  the  dependence  that  must 
be  placed  upon  thiB^  in  what  everin  art 
endeavours  to  express  sentiment  or 
passion  with  warmth  or  power),  and 
partly  from  the  place  which  painting 
held  in  the  general  appreciation,  and 
the  objects  towards  which  it  was  di- 
rected. Pictures  were  visible  offer- 
ings up  of  the  devotional  spirit — of 
prayer  or  of  praise — or  enunciations 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  They 
were  put  forth  not  to  be  questioned  or 
to  be  criticised,  but  to  be  believed  in. 
They  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  por- 
tion of  the  apostolic  exertions  of  the 
Church.  Their  dictates  were  not  to 
be  in  any  respect  doubted,  and  the 
form  in  which  they  were  delivered  was 
always  that  which  most  directly  and 
readily  embraced  the  end  desired. 
Thev  were  the  manifestation  of  the 
mind  of  the  painter  operating  out- 
wardly, not  to  meet  the  dictates  of 
others,  but  to  dictate  to  them — they 
were  met  by  implicit  faith. 

In  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment this  mode  infiiiences  its  whole 
plan.  It  at  once,  from  an  extended 
scene,  concentrates  the  whole  into  the 
expression  of  human  sentiment  and 
passion.  It  brings  together,  without 
the  smallest  attempt  at  particular  or 
identical  representation,  those  parts 
which  picture  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell ;  and  opens  the  way  throughout 
the  whole  work,  for  the  operation  of 
other  modes  adopted  in  the  treatment 
of  its  subject,  which  depend  upQn 
causes  less  general  and  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  particular 
purposes  to  which  it  was  devoted. 
These,  however,  in  various  instances, 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  merely  mo- 
difications of  this,  the  most  extended 
and  radical  of  those  means  by  which 
the  arts  are  endowed  with  powers 
similar  to  nature,  in  the  production 
of  forcible  signification,  and  expres- 
sion. 

The  most  important  of  these  more 
subordinate  means,  and  the  next  pe- 
culiarity, or  more  properly  law,  in  the 
method  pursued  in  the  picture  which 
comes  to  be  observed ;  will  likewise 
be  found  to  be  common  to  Greek, 
and  to  Roman  Catholic  art.     It  may 
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be  considered  to  result  from  the  oper«* 
ation  of  the  more  extended  mode  just 
noticed^  the  general  principle  of  which 
Is  to  remove  Interruption^  and  cut  the 
irajr  direct  to  unohstructed  and  essen- 
tial expression ;  and  of  irhich  this,  ia 
particular  instances^  is  only  a  modifi* 
cation ;  but  in  others,  from  the  dis- 
tinct character  which  it  assumes,  it 
must  be  considered  to  be  an  ultimate 
or  original  form  of  imitation.    It  was 
generally  adopted,  and  is  constantly 
exemplified  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,   and  this  probably  in  some 
measure  became  the  cause  of  its  being 
▼ery  widely  received  as  a  mode   of 
painting  in  its  connexion  with  reli- 
gion, at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the 
arts.     It  consists  in  the  substitution 
of  a  part  to  signify  a  whole :  it  places 
dependence  upon  a  portion  of  a  sub- 
ject as   a  means  of  expressing  the 
whole  to  its  full  extent ;  either  by  the 
intensity  which  may  be  thus  arrived 
at,  or  by  the   power  of  association. 
Or,  as  in  other  instances,  it  consists 
in  an  almost  arbitrary  substitution  of 
one  object  to  express  another.     Thus 
music,  in  many  of  the  Church  cere- 
monies, was  frequently  the  medium  by 
which   lengthened  acts  of  its  great 
drama  were  expressed.  As  instancing 
both    these  forms   of  this  method  : 
during  the  Easter  festival,  the  Cruci- 
fixion is  signified  by  darkening  the 
lights  of  the   Cappella  Sistina,  and 
by  the  sublime  Miserere;  and,  after 
the  Entombment  has  been  expressed 
during  another  day  of  ceremony,  by 
the  host  having  been  deposited  in  the 
Pauline  chapel  as  the  tomb  (all  ex- 
emplifying this  mode  of  representa- 
tion, in  distinction  from  that  of  the 
purely  dramatic,  of  which  the  scene 
of  the  Pope  washing  the  feet  of  the 
pilgrims  is  an  instance  connected  with 
the  same  festival),  a  peal  of  the  bells 
of  Rome,  which  before  had  been  kept 
silent,  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  announces  the  Resurrection.  The 
difference  of  this  species  of  imitation 
from  the  purely  allegoric  is,  that  it 
Js  usually  connected  with  parts  which 
are  literally  representative  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  a  sentiment  is  always 
expressed  by  means  of  the  substitution 
which  is  made.     It  does  not  consist 
in  the  adoption  of  a  mere  symbol, 
sign,  or  letter ;  a  thing  which  is  akin 
to  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  which 
produces  of  itself  no  impression,  and 
becomes,  if  much  dependence  is  placed 


upon  it,  subversive  of  the  distinctive 
character  and  object  of  art ;  but  the 
mind  is  operated  upon  in  a  manner 
that  is  analogous,  or  at  least  some- 
what equivalent,  by  association  or 
direct  impression,  to  the  sentiment  or 
the  object  from  which  the  change  has 
been  made. 

In  conformity  with  this  mode,  the 
various  groups  of  the  picture  must  be 
held  to  signify  the  numberless  **  mul- 
titudes of  all  tongues  and  kindreds'* 
assembled  to  judgment.  They  must 
be  regarded  (and  every  part  of  the 
picture)  as  having  to  a  certain  extent, 
an  ulterior  reference.  To  exemplify 
this  :  the  descent  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins  into  hell,  in  one  sense,  must  be 
considered  to  typify  all  transgression. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  obtrusively  taken 
into  consideration  ;  nor  in  this  in- 
stance can  it :  their  dreadful  expres- 
sion is  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind. 
They  are  the  only  groups  expressive 
of  the  fall  of  the  damned.  They  are 
all  brought  together  in  figures  of  the 
same  size, — and  dreadful  is  the  toil  of 
those  representatives  of  the  condemn- 
ed, driven,  falling,  and  dragged  down- 
wards, in  the  anticipation  of  eternal 
misery.  Their  concentrated  horror, 
anguish,  and  despair,  leave  the  mind 
no  retreat.  It  is  wound  into  the  sense 
of  their  agonized  suffering  with  a 
mighty  strength,  from  which  remorse 
must  shrink  in  confused  identity.  The 
separate  groups  of  the  blessed  ascend- 
ing, or  helped  up  to  the  presence  of 
the  Judge — the  dead  rising  from  out 
the  earth — and  hell  with  the  damned^- 
must  all  be  considered  to  be  brought 
under  this  method  of  treatment. 

These  modes  of  signification  or  re- 
presentation which  have  been  noticed, 
and  which  may  be  considered  peculi- 
arities, in  distinction  from  what  is 
generally  exemplified  in  modern  art ; 
are  the  most  important  in  their  effects 
on  the  picture,  and  are  roost  promi- 
nently observable.  Others  less  ex- 
tended in  their  nature,  but  which  were 
very  prevalent  in  the  painting  of  that 
time,  and  of  which  the  exemplification 
in  the  picture  is  limited  to  particular 
instances;  present  different  conven- 
tional forms  or  processes  of  augment- 
ing or  of  illustrating  a  subject,  which 
the  principles  of  the  more  universal 
methods  which  have  been  considered, 
tended  in  some  instances  to  originate 
and  to  render  general. 

By  a  species  of  episode,  the  cross. 
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iind  the  piUar  of  the  fiag^Uation,  with 
the  flpon^e^  Sce.^  In  allusion  to  the  snf^ 
fering^s  and  death  of  Christy  from 
irhlch  result  his  deputed  power  as 
Jndg^  of  the  world,  are  introdnced ; 
borne  bj  nnmerons  figures.  The 
Holy  Virgin  being  brought  into  the 
scenoj  is  alsoj  by  a  somewhat  similar 
process  dictated  by  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  worlCf  in  obedience  to  the 
high  rank  which  she  holds  in  the  hie- 
rarchy of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
martyrs  presenting  their  claims  to 
heaven,  by  producing  the  instruments 
of  their  torture  (which  certainly  serre 
a  more  useful  purpose  to  the  specta- 
tor than  they  possibly  can  to  an  om- 
niscient Judge),  is  in  compliance  with 
a  mode  of  characterising-^a  pictorial 
adjective,  general  to  paintiog ;  but 
which,  after  this  obtrusive  manner, 
was  one  of  the  arbitrary  features  of 
the  art  of  this  period. 

The  introduction  of  the  boat  of  Cha- 
ron  is  a  direct  imitation  of  Dante 
(which  various  of  the  punishments  of 
the  damned  also  are"),  authorized  and 
supported,  as  also  m  the  instance  of 
the  poet,  by  the  influence  which  was 
exerted  by  the  worlu  of  the  ancients. 
Michael  Angelo  had  before  associated 
heathen  mythos  with  Christian  belief, 
by  tiie  introduction  of  the  sibyls  of  the 
ancient  oracles,  along  with  the  Jewish 
prophets,  on  the  vault  of  the  Cappella 
Sistina,  from  the  supposition  that  they 
had  predicted  the  cominsp  of  Christ ; 
and,  to  his  imagination,  the  step  was 
easy,  and  characteristic  of  the  intel- 
lectual processes  of  the  times,  to  the 
Introduction  of  any  other  feature  of 
Greek  fable.  Or,  possibly,  it  might 
be  the  result  of  a  direct  intention  to 
connect  Christianity  with  the  fate  of 
man  in  general, — ^to  embrace  the  an- 
cients in  the  eeneral  Judgment.  If 
such  was  the  intention,  it  may  how- 
ever be  hoped,  that  heUis  not  the  only 
place  where  such  an  allusion  might 
have  been  introduced. 

The  blessed  dragged  to  heaven  by 
the  physical  might  of  angels,  who  con- 
tena  with  demons  for  their  possession 
—the  passion  and  coarseness  of  the 
character  of  Christ,  and  the  expression 
of  the  Madonna  at  his  side — Charon 
battering  the  damned  spirits  with  his 
oar* — Saint  Bartholomew  with  his 
own  skin  in  his  hand — the  human 


character  of  the  angelsi  and  the  gro* 
tesque  animal  demons;  are  among 
instances  of  a  literal  obviousness  of 
thought  and  expression  that  were 
common  to  the  time,  and  which  ex- 
tend to  a  considerable  deg^ree  through- 
out the  work;  the  causes  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  general  state  of 
intellectual  culture  already  adverted 
to.  But  these  features  are  connected 
with  the  expression  of  the  work,  rather 
than  with  its  plan. 

Such  are  the  modes  or  forms  adopt- 
ed in  the  construction  of  the  picture. 
They  obviously  and  necessarily  de- 
clare the  treatment  of  the  whole  to  be 
poetic ;  of  which  the  sentiments  that 
are  pursued,  discriminate  tiie  class* 

Having  thus  so  far  taken  into  con- 
sideration, what  may  be  deemed  to 
have  been  the  general  causes  that  ope- 
rated towards  the  formation  of  the 
Particular  character  of  the  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo  i  and  what  must  be 
regarded  as  being  the  manner  after 
which  It  is  made  visible  in  the  picture 
of  the  Last  Judgment:  the  question 
is  now  arrived  at— wherein  consists 
the  individual  and  characterising  ex- 
hibition of  his  genius,  as  developed  in 
tiiat  work  ? 

Distinct  from  the  mere  enunciation 
dthe  subject,  and  from '  particular 
modes  of  Imitation,  and  objects  im- 
mediately intended  to  be  embraced; 
the  grand  features  of  the  work,  in 
which  its  stability  is  based,  and  which 
must  bear  it  above  whatever  may  be 
the  oonventional  atmosphere  of  any 
age,  are  the  nature  and  strength  of 
its  expression,  and  the  character  of  its 
style. 

In  expression,  the  sentiments  that 
it  enforces,  are  founded  in  the  common 
nature  of  mani  The  sublime— and.  In 
its  highest  sense,  the  beautiful — ^the 
merely  human — the  demoniac — the 
mental  and  the  physical, — expressed 
in  the  powerful  exhibition  of  those 
universal  movers  of  the  human  breast, 
hope  and  fear,  are  made  visible.  //  U 
ike  great  ^ic  of  expectation  and 
dSr^aof— -picturing  their  birth  and  their 
consummation  in  bliss  or  in  misery. 
To  the  enforcement  of  **  tliis  lagh  ar- 
gument,*' is  the  fresco  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  devoted.  In  this  it  endures^ 
and  of  this  It  must,  in  many  respects, 
remain  the  greatest  example  in  art 


*  *'  Batte  col  remo  qualimqtie  li  adagia.*' — Dakte. 
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Time  must  sweep  ftway  if»  lines  and 
its  coloors ;  bnt  ne  alone  can  be  its 
destroyer.  Sncceeding  ages  Imve  pro- 
dncedy  and  will  conmine  to  prodnce, 
different  cliaracteTi8tic8>  and  to  fnmisb 
new  subjects  for  art,  bnt  tbe  grandenr 
and  strengtb  of  Michael  Angelo  can- 
not be  impaired — ^it  is  founded  in  tbe 
expression  of  the  generic  nature  of 
man.  Of  this«  the  picture  of  the  Judg- 
ment«  absorbed  and  centred  what  had 
already  been  advanced  towards^  or 
expressed  in  art ;  and>  in  this  respect^ 
remains  the  great  monument  of  mord 
painting  in  mstinction  from  that  which 
originates;  and  has  its  end  in  the  pur- 
suit of  local  peculiarities^  and  in  the 
gratification  of  indiyidual  or  tempo- 
rary taste.     In  both,  there  may  be 
exerted  that  power  in  which  genius 
consists ,  but,  in  the  one  instancci  it 
is  isolated  from  any  great  or  general 
purpose,  and  becomes  dependent  upon 
partial  intentions  and  upon  antiq|ua- 
rian  study,  and  may  be  buried  amidst 
obsolete,  and  particular  fkcts ;  in  the 
other,  it  is  wide  and  extended,  and  as 
endurable  as  the  human  race. 

In  style,  the  picture  of  the  Cappella 
Sistina,  presents  a  most  marked  and 
distinct  character.  All  excellence  in 
art— that  varied  and  disputed  point, 
which  appears  (but  only  appears)  to 
vary  with  the  view  which  is  taken  of 
it,  may  be  found  to  centre  in  the  per- 
ception or  apprehension,  and  power  of 
Impressing  the  idea  of  whatever  is  its 
subject.  In  this  virtually  consists  the 
truly  gfreat  in  art ;  and,  by  an  extended 
*  application  of  the  principle,  may  pro- 
bably be  found  to  embrace  excellence 
or  power  in  whatever  human  exertion 
endeavours  after.  In  this  ability  ex- 
ists, and  from  this  imperfection  diver- 
ges. In  the  wide  and  varied  field  of 
art,  which  in  painting  alone,  extends 


from  the  transcription  of  the  meanest 
inanimate  object  to  the  visible  em- 
bodiment of  Deity  %  it  is  this  which 
endows  its  labours  with  vitality.* 
On  this  ground  may  be  said  to 
meet,  though  in  each  instance  varied 
in  their  ultimate  worth — the  maternal 
holiness  of  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael 
—the  substance  of  the  human  body, 
and  its  coverings  by  Titian — ^its  tear 
and  wear  by  Caravaggio — the  odours 
laughter,  and  grossness  of  Dutch 
dwellings,  by  Teniers  and  Ostade — the 
stare  of  an  ox  by  Paul  Potter,  or  a 
Flemish  sky  by  Cuyp.  It  is  the  pos- 
session of  this  power,  which  consti- 
tutes the  wide  distinction  betwixt  the 
productive,  and  the  passive  or  simply 
recognitive,  mind.  Its  exemplifica- 
tions possess  an  effect  akin  to  that  of 
natural  objects — ^it  does  not  present  a 
transcript  or  reiteration  of  its  subject, 
but  operates  with  a  new  and  distinct 
impression  • — its  efforts  present  addi- 
tions to  experience.t 

Of  this  power,  the  style  of  Michael 
Angelo  is  an  eminent  example.  In 
those  instances  of  such  that  the  works 
of  most  others  present,  their  labours 
are  referable  to  a  material  or  visible 
type ;  but  of  this,  there  was  no  such 
standard  for  the  painter  of  Deity,  Pro- 
phetic or  oracular  inspiration,  and  of 
mystic  indlstinctnesB ;  of  man  face  to 
face  with  his  Judge,  endowed  with  or 
doomed  to  an  eternal  existence,  either 
in  happiness  or  in  misery.  His  type 
was  mental,  and  to  such  must  his  Lei- 
bours  conform ;  and,  from  their  con- 
formation to  this,  they  are,  in  many 
respects,  placed  at  a  remote  distance 
from  the  numble  sympathies  of  those 
whose  ideas  are  regulated  by  an  imme- 
diate reference  to  sense.  By  such  a 
species  of  apprehension  their  signifi- 
cance can  never  be  perceived.     To 


*  It  is  aecewary  here  to  ke«p  in  view  the  diitiiiction  which  has  been  referred  to  in  a 
former  note,  es  ezistiDg  between  the  •  signification  of  the  term  idml^  and  that  of  <A«  I'diea. 
The  idea  is  ultimate  ;  the  ideal  is  the  resnit  of  comparison  :  it  is  a  term  that  has  been 
need  to  express  qualities  which  are  the  result  of  a  process  of  abstraction  carried  forward, 
I  should  say,  in  a  particnlar  direction^  with  the  view  of,  to  a  certain  extent,  subjecting  the 
ide»  e(f  one  thing  to  tiwl  of  another :— the  BHStaken  application  and  nisandeistanding  of 
which  principle,  has  given  rise  to,  at  times,  abiurd  discussion  regarding  it.  The  term  also 
has  been  most  licentiously  used ;  the  mere  abuse  of  which,  may.  In  some  instances,  have 
given  rise  to  a  species  of  mental  desert,  which  has  misled  practice  in  art. 

'  f  The  colour,  for  example,  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Tintoretto,  or  the  expression  of  a  Span- 
ish face  by  Velasques,  display  what  has  never  been  met,  and  what  is  not  the  result  of  any 
process  of  generalisation.  The  one  is  an  invention— the  other  an  individuali^ ;  but  in  both 
that  is  perceived  which  appears  to  be  thoroughly  co-relative  with  its  subject — that,  in 
short,  which  the  mind  seems  to  be  fitted  to  recognise  as  part  of  its  conitltuted  relations. 
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refer  tbem  to  a  human  standard  as  es- 
sential and  generic  is  not  enough^  al- 
though this  is  the  nearest  approach 
which  has  been  made  towards  charac- 
terising them.  The  form,  light  and 
shade,  and  colourt  of  Buouarotti,  are 
frequently  the  exponents  of  modes  of 
being  which  have  no  objective  exist- 
ence :  he  was  called  to  treat  of  things 
which  were  unseen — of  superhuman 
relations  which  had  been  established 
1— to  express  the  influence  that  the  be- 
lief in  the  exbtence  of  such  exercised 
upon  man — and  to  connect  him  with 
the  invisible.  Mysteriousness  and 
greatness  must  be  thrown  over  the 
generic  nature  of  man,  and  this  is 
the  idea  rendered  by  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo.  They  are  sacred  to 
veneration,  to  awe,  and  to  wonder. 
To  clothe  and  impress  those  sentiments 
was  the  aim  of  nis  style.  Compared 
with  the  expression  and  essential  form 
of  Grecian  art,  and  with  the  generic 
light  and  shade  and  colour  of  Titian, 
those  of  the  Cappella  Sistina  present 
a  remarkable  distinction.  They  are 
expressive  of  the  fleshly  and  material— 
those  of  Michael  Angelo  of  the  mental 
and  immaterial.  Greek  art  had,  it  may 
almost  be  said,  perfected  bodily  sym- 
metry—  it  had  embodied  physical 
strength  and  intellectual  character — it 
had  carried  a  material  system  to  its 
highest  elevation  ;  but,  in  the  figures 
of  Michael  Angelo,  the  impression  is 
conveyed  of  a  predominating  power 
or  will,  which  makes  the  body  its  ma- 
chine— a  vital  energy,  which  seems 
expressive  of  the  idea  of  soul  in  man, 
distinct,  and  self-existent.  This  en- 
dows them  with  immense  power  on  the 
mind  ;  and  (laying  aside  abstract  con- 
siderations in  regard  to  the  tendency 
of  Grecian  theology  and  philosophy  as 
compared  to  those  of  later  times),  must, 
in  many  instances,  be  considered  to 
raise  them  above  Greek  art ;  or,  if  they 
cannot  be  placed  higher  than  the  per- 
fection which  Grecian  sculpture  reach- 
ed (possibly  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  the  attainment  of  such  in  the 
history   of  man),  fixes  them  on  an 
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equally  elevated  line.  Both  are  widely 
different.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
Italian  expressed,  or  showed,  the  mind 
in  the  body — that  the  Greek  expressed 
it  by  the  body.  The  discrimination  of 
class  and  character  must  be  regarded 
to  have  been  the  aim  of  Greek  art— 
the  workings  of  mind  and  passion  that 
of  modern  art.  In  Greece^  character- 
istic distinction  had  traced  a  gradual 
ascent  of  physiognomic  peculiarity, 
from  the  centaur  up  to  the  Olympian 
Jove.  The  classification  of  form  was 
minutely  entered  into  ;  which,  by  the 
masters  of  the  revival  of  art  was  com- 
paratively little  attended  to. 

Comparisons  have  been  frequently 
made  betwixt  the  degree  of  perfection 
exhibited  in  the  works  of  Michael  Ange- 
lo and  ancient  sculpture,  without  tak- 
ing the  particular  style  or  character  of 
either  into  consideration,  and  each  has 
been  made  the  rule  of  j  udging  the  other, 
certainly  under  a  very  imperfectpercep- 
tion  of  the  true  nature  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  In  those  characteristics! 
which  constitute  the  difference  of  senti- 
ment, and  necessarily  of  style,  be- 
tween them,  consists  much  of  the  parti- 
cular excellence  of  each.  The  charac* 
ter — even  the  perfection,  it  may  be 
said,  of  Greek  works,  would  have  mi- 
litated, in  many  respects,  against  those 
intentions  which  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  fulfil.  Nor  would  his  works 
have  effected  the  purposes  of  the 
Greeks.  The  pantheism  of  Greece 
pre-supposed  the  universal  materiality 
or  the  universal  immateriality,  of  aU 
things.  There  were  no  conflicting* 
elements — no  distinct  process  of  se- 
paration of  mind  and  matter  entered 
into.  All  was  recognisjed  to  be  of  One, 
differing  only  in  grade.  Their  gods 
were  rendered  in  godlike  shapes,  by  a 
minute  definition  of  character,  which 
could  not  be  too  much  regulated  by 
physical  analogy,  or  laws.*  The  idea 
of  the  superhuman,  or  the  ideal,  in- 
deed existed,  and  was  perfected  in 
every  rank  of  the  theogony,  but  less 
under  the  influence  of  a  sentiment  than 
as  a  type,  its  original  germ ;  and  from 


*  The  sentiment  of  the  supernatural  appears  to  have  been  comparatively  feeble  in 
Greece,  from  the  natural  being  blended  into  it  by  gradual  steps,  distinct  and  regular 
as  those  to  the  porticoes  of  their  temples.  But,  in  modem  Europe,  it  was  much  more 
a  part  of  the  general  mind,  and  even  still  is  so ;  was  mixed  and  interwoven  with  all 
mental  operation,  continually  starting  into  view,  in  a  manner  that  may  be  likened  to 
the  strange  forms  produced  under  its  influence,  which  are  scattered  amidst  the  fret- 
work, and  grin  from  every  comer  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
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which  the  history,  both  of  ancient  and  desire,  with  which  his  actors  seem  to 
of  modern  art,  exhibits  a  process  of  be  endowed.  There  is  in  them  a  con- 
refinement,  or  completion,  in  the  first  stant  reference  to  the  particular  and 
place,  and  afterwanls  of  annihilation,  imperfect,  in  connexion  with  expres* 
But  it  was  necessary  that  the  style  of  sion ;  but  this  is  rendered  with  a  speci- 
Michael  Angelo  (whether  from  sent!-  fie  greatness  which  raises  them  alto- 
ment,  or  the  result  of  ratiocination,  it  gether  above  individual  humanity.* 
is  not  intended  at  present  to  inquire)  Not  to  enter  into  any  lengthened 
should  express  the  union  and  con-  comparison  or  to  contrast  the  style 
nexion  of  power  and  imperfection — of  of  the  works  of  Raphael  with  those 
greatness  and  of  frailty.  Man  must  of  Michael  Angelo,  it  may  be  ob- 
not,  however,  be  represented  in  weak-  served,  with  a  view  to  render  more 
ness ;  such  would  have  destroyed  one  evident  what  has  been  noticed  in 
great  purpose  of  the  work — to  elevate  regard  to  the  latter,  that,  in  distlne- 
hnmanity :  but  the  struggle  of  man,  tion  from  Raphael,  he  endeavoured 
declared  to  be  abject,  and,  at  the  same  to  elevate  man  to  the  supernatural ; 
time,  the  inheritor  of  immortality^^'a  while  Raphael,  in  his  works  which 
worm,  a  god," — must  be  express-  have  relation  to  such  subjects,  brought 
ed.  He  has  been  removed  from  the  the  supernatural  down  to  man.  No- 
calm  perfectability  of  the  Academy,  thing  can  be  more  distinct  than  the 
or  of  the  Stoa,  which,  in  **  reason*s  impression  produced  by  the  Sybils  and 
deepest  depths,*'  sought  to  base  his  Isuah  of  Raphael,  which  are  said  to 
dignity,  and  to  found  the  persuasion  have  been  done  in  imitation  of,  and  to 
that  he  might  not  merely  be  mortal,  rival  Michael  Angelo,  from  those  of 
He  has  been  made  to  expect  eternal  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  Isaiah  is  much 
consciousness.  He  has  been  brought  after  the  fashion,  but  altogether  with- 
into  conflict  with  his  passions,  imme-  out  participation  of  the  spirit  of  Mi- 
diately  overawed  by  hope  and  fear,  chael  Angelo.  It  may  have  greatness. 
Contesting  sentiments  have  become  wisdom,  and  sagacity,  but  it  has  no 
centred  in  his  nature,  and  contend  for  inspiration.  Raphael  stood  on  a  dif- 
predominance  over  his  character  and  ferent  ground.  His  characters  illus- 
fate  X  and  to  be  the  medium  of  con-  trate  and  explain  a  creed,  and  give  a 
veying  these,  and  of  conducting  mundane  relation  to  its  dogmas  by 
him  through  regions  of  mystery  exciting  sympathy  and  love.  In  this 
with  power  and  intellectual  gran-  view,  while  the  efforts  of  both  were 
denr,  was  the  aim  of  the  style  of  directed  to  the  one  great  purpose  of 
Michael  Angelo.  calling  attention  to  religion,  it  may 
His  forms  display  moral  and  phy-  be  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  Michael 
deal  strength,  independently  of  their  Angelo. f  The  style  of  Raphael,  also, 
general  significance.  The  movements  was  much  more  a  derivation  from 
of  the  machine  of  the  human  body  are  Greek  sculpture  than  that  of  Michael 
condensed  and  rendered  energetic,  Angelo,  but  operated  upon  by  a  differ- 
not  by  celerity  of  action  so  much  as  ent  sentiment,— the  dramatic,  instead 
by  the  impression  of  powerful  will  and  of  the  lyric  and  the  epic,  which,  in 


*  Minute  criticiun  may  find  enough  to  cavil  at  in  various  respects  in  the  picture  of  the 
Last  Judgment ;  but  auch  things  are  not  connected  with  the  true  end  or  merit  of  the  work. 
The  J  may  on  some  occasions  be  alluded  to  with  profit,  in  guarding  practice  against  particu- 
lar errors  ;  but  the  want  of  perception  of  the  true  nature  and  greatness  of  this  mighty  work, 
can  alone  lead  to  their  being  brought  forward  in  connexion  with  its  general  character. 
There  is,  without  doubt,  what  in  many  instances,  if  only  considered  in  reference  to  a  standard 
of  mtre  correctness,  which  rejects  expression  as  any  part  of  its  element ;  much  that  may  be 
considered  incorrect  and  exaggerated  ;  but  in  most  cases,  this  should  rather  be  held  to  be 
connected  with  the  peculiar  character  and  intentions  of  the  woik.  On  some  occasions  the 
anatomical  expression  may  be  regarded  to  be  monotonous ;  on  others  disconnected  and  vio- 
lent ;  but  its  author  is  scarcely  ever  lost,  through  dread  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  in 
poverty  of  imitation. 

t  An  objection  may  be  made  to  those  works  of  Michael  Angelo  which  do  not  involve 
sentiments  of  greatness  or  of  mystery,  that  they  either  partake  strongly  of  them,  or  when 
tiiey  are  avoided  fall  beneath  their  tubjeet  He  did  not  enter  into  passionless  humanity-* 
he  could  not  chuitQtvri^o  without  fxpr^ssing  Uie  struggle  of  wi'l;  power,  91  sufierio^.  His 
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Grecian  art,  throughout  all  its  refined  must  not  he  judged  by  a  atandard 

dktmctionaofcharacter^wereBtronglj  which  demanda  their  strong  and  im- 

influential.  mediate  effect^  as  displayed  in  most  of 

The  oolour,  and  light  and  shade  of  the  pictures  of  the  Venetian  school^ 

the  pioturej  are  analogous  to  its  form ;  and  of  Rubens  (whose  works  must 

they  are  strictly  aoooidant  in  senti-  be  considered  to  be  a  mighty  school 

ment  with  its  intention,  and  conform  ef   themselves) ;    or    which    makes 

to  and  aid  its  expression.    Local  or  the  representation  of  individual  and 

minute  distinctions  in  the  one,  and  ao-  accidental  peculiarity  its  rule.     The 

cidental  efiects  in  the  other,  are  almost  first  of  these  methods  was  rejected  by 

entirely  denied.     They  are  wholly  at  the  subjection,  in  which  the  expression 

the  will  of  the  painter,  in  conformity  of  oolour,  and  light  and  shade,  were 

to  his  idea.     Shadob  instead  of  being  held,  to  the  slower  mental  process  that 

made  a  means  of  powerful  ooDtrBst,  is  is  involved  in  the  perception  of  form ; 

merely  used  as  a  material,  that  indi-  upon  which  the  chief  dependence  was 

cates  rather  than  expresses  the  neg»-  placed  in  this  work,  in  obedience  to 

tion  ef  light*    It  may  be  regarded  as  the  powerful  and  definite  expression 

an  impeifection  in  nature,  that  only  a  that  was  neoessary, — and  the  other 

partial  dependence  was  placed  upon  was  denied  by  its  elevated  and  abstract 

in  connexion  with  the  abstract  ex-  oharaeter. 

pression  and  reference  of  the  painting        Xt  is  not  intended  here  to  enter  into 

of  Michael  Angdo.    On  some  ocoa-  any  refatatien  of  mistaken  criticisms, 

aions  the  effect  produced  is  almost  alto-  wmch  have  been  made  on  the  picture 

gether  independent  of  it,  the  contrast  of  the  Last  Judgment, — ^nor  into  any 

and  hues  of  colour  being  the  medium  detailed  consideration  of  the  work, 

adopted ;  while,  on  others,  colour  is  re-  The  methods  pursued  in  its  production, 

4uced  nearly  to  simple  chiaro-oscnro,  which  have  been  attempted  to  be  ex- 

and  a  dark  obscurity  is  ihe  solemn  at-  plained,  and  which,  it  is  hoped  that 

mosphere  of  varioos  parts  of  the  scene  it  will  now  be  appaient^  were  adopt- 

of  toe  Judgment.     In  the  remains  of  ed  by  Michael  Angelo,  or  presented 

ancient  Roman  painting,  from  which,  by  circumstances  for  him  to  pursue, 

and  from  the  notices  that  have  de-  being  correctly  recognised,  must  suf- 

acended  to  us,  the  style  of  the  Greeks  ficiently  enable  every  one  to  reply  to 

may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  de-  the  former  themselves ;  while,  by  a  just 

duoed,  a  somewhat  nmilar  reeogni-  application  of  these  principles,  which 

tion  of  the  imitation  of  light  and  colour  have  been  considered  to  have  opiated 

appears  to  have  been  made  by  them,  towards  the  formation,  and  to  have  led 

They  were  wholly  regarded,  along  to  the  adoption,  of  the  peculiarities  of 

with  form,  as  part  of  the  means  of  art,  thought  and  expression  displayed  in 

not  followed  as  an  ultimate  intention,  the  picture,  a  correct  appreciation  of 

and,  thus  considered,  were  in  many  its   various   parts  may  be   formed, 

instances  even  rendered  as  negative  But,  although  the  work  is  addressed 

as  possiUe ;  while,  in  others,  they  to  all,  in  connexion  with  sentiments 

were  mutually  sacrificed, — ^the  one  to  which  all,  more  or  lesst  endeavour  to 

the  sentiment  that  the  other  was  more  enter  into,  it  were  almost  needless  to 

particularly  adapted  to  convey.  say  that  it  is  impossiUe  that  all  can  be 

Considered  as  the  means  of  affecting  alive  to  its   sigpnification,  or  under- 

sense,  in  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  stand   it.      Mental   variety  may  be 

they   are   most  harmonious,  simple,  compared  to  that  of  physical  capacity 

and  severe — they  possess  impressive  in  the    animal  creation.     It  is    not 

breadth  and  distinct  firmness,  with  a  possible    that    different    individuals 

transparent  delicacy  of  tone,  which  should  perceive   and  feel  with  the 

altogether  removes  their  expression  same   convictions,  sentiments  which 

from  the  material  character,  of  which  demand,  in  their  perception,  conditions 

eolour  is  powerfully  expressive.   They  which  are  widely  dissimilar  in  each* 


statue  of  the  youthful  Darid  is  not  tuecessful-- a  tubject  that  Rapliael  would  have  esBeaUtd 
in ;  but  bad  it  been  the  Prophet  and  King,  it  would  have  again  been  tha  pr<^r  field  for 
Afichael  Angelo.  But  it  wae  executed  from  a  Mock  of  marble  whiah  had  been  partly  aeulp- 
tured  and  rendered  uieleei  by  "  a  Matter  Simone  of  Reeole,"  who,  aooordiag  to  Vaaari, 
had  commenced  it  as  a  giant.  Its  style,  however,  it  widely  d&ffsront  i)rom  that  of  the  Moma. 


I 
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TboM  differwMeSf  however^  whioh 
Tender  general  participation  in  thi6«  f» 
in  eveiy  other  instance*  impoasible>' 
and  whicb  are  barriers  to  the  appro* 
heitfion  of  the  import  of  the  picture* 
exist  less  in  regard  to  that  import 
itself^tbftn  in  resj^t  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  manifested*  or  the  path 
which  is  pursued  to  arrive  at  it.  It 
must  be  contended  that  every  one*  in 
some  measure*  endeayoura  to  partici- 
pate in  the  sentiments  which  it  eaniii^ 
ciates.  It  may  not  be  nndetsteod/ 
but  it  must  be  felt;  and  everr  work 
which  rests  on  the  smne  bani.  Ittf 
whole  bearing  and  treatment  are*  eren 
in  minute  feepeets*  to  a  certain  extent 
^bstgxtyit  nlateB  to  tho  morally 


gref^t  in  human  effort^it  is  connected 
with  the  intellectual.  In  this  is  the 
g^ndeur  of  the  work  sustained — on 
this  broad  foundation  its  sentiments* 
a^  the  manner  of  their  ekraidatioa 
rest.  To  attempt*  however  impem. 
f<9ctly*  to  finder  approeeh  tids*  iaeha^ 
racteristic  of  hnmanitT,  United  in 
this  objeel*  the  refined  ezcursiyeneas 
of  the  European*  and  the  Alrioan 
savage's^  woiwip  of  his  little  broad, 
lipped  gilt  iipage :  the  roads  are  many 
which  have  been  pursued  in  order  to 
reach  its  attainment.  Towards  this* 
the  picture  of  the  Judgment*  taking  it 
in  its  widest  scope*  bears*— in  this*  it 
originated*  and  from  this  it  was 
eTolyed. 


■•*"^*«« 
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I  Lovxihoie  tales  of  ancientry* 
Thoee  tales  to  fancy  true* 
That  bring  things  back  fipom  ftiry- 

land* 
In  all  their  glittering  hue. 
I  feye  to  heav  of  stalwart  knights ; 
Of  squires*  and  dwarfs*  and  fays ; 
Whose  gambols  in  the  pale  moeolight 
Fill  rustios  with  amaae. 
Those  things  are*  to  a  mnsing  wight* 
Substantial  things  to  yiew  I— 
I  loye  those  tales  of  ancientry* 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true  I 

I  loye  those  tales  my  grandame 
told* 
When  I  sat  en  her  knee* 
And  loek*d  Into  her  aged  face* 
With  wonder  flll*d  and  glee : 
Those  tales  that  made  me  quake  with 

fear* 
Though  tranbling  with  delight ; 
As  some  huge  giant  Ibll  to  earth 
When  ittnqnish'd  in  the  fight  :— 
Or  some  magleian  gaye  his  aid 
To  whom  tluit  dd  was  due.— . 
I  love  those  tales  of  aaoientry* 
Those  tales  to  ikney  true  I 

And  she*  my  grandame*  loy'd  to  teU 
To  me*  her  listimlng  ehild* 
OK  tales  of  witcha  and  chanot*  vA 

■pelt. 
WIAmMij  a  legend  wild. 
And  I  had  ftith  in  idl  Ae  mdd, 


And  held  for  truth  each  tale  \ 

And  wept  for  grief*  or  soream*d  Ibr 

Did  ill  or  good  preyail. 
.  And  this  the  way  my  grandame  did 
Her  wonders  bring  to  yiew— 
I  loye  those  tales  of  ancientry* 
Those  tales  to  femcy  true  I 

**  Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  man* 
A  fniller  he  by  trade ; 
Down  by  yon  brook  he  had  his  miD* 
Where  now  the  bridge  is  made. 
An  honest  man  that  miller  was* 
An  honest  name  did  own ; 
His  word  would  pass  forforty  pounds 
Where*er  that  name  was  known*; 
And  no  one  doubted  what  he  said* 
For  credence  was  his  due."-^ 
I  loye  those  tides  of  ancientry* 
Those  tales  to  fhncy  true ! 

'^  The  miller  had  a  noble  horse* 
It  was  an  iron-grey ; 
It  had  a  flowing  mane  and  tall* 
And  pranced  in  spirit  gay. 
It  looVd  like  to  a  warrior's  steed* 
Its  bearing  was  so  good ; 
And    much-  the  miller    prized   Ills 

horse* 
And  boasted  of  its  blood. 
He  rode  it  hard*  but  fed  it  well* 
And  it  was  sleek  to  yiew.**^— 
I  loye  those  tales  of  ancientry* 
Thoi90  tales  to  fancy  trUel 
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'<  The  miller  to  the  market  went 
Upon  one  market  day^ 
Aiid>  as  his  custom  idways  was> 
He  rode  his  noble  grey* 
He  bought  and  sold,  and  profit  made> 
And  added  to  his  store ; 
Then  homeward  went,  along  the  road 
He  oft  had  gone  before. 
But  his  good  steed  and  he  must  part^ 
Though  grievous  the  adieu**-— 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientiyy 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true  I 

''  His  way  lay  o'er  a  barren  heath> 
Where  now  are  farms  and  fields ; 
For  land  where  nought  but  thistles 

grew. 
Now  wheat  and  barley  yields^ 
The  time  was  tow'rdb  the  gloaming 

hour. 
When  things  are  dimly  seen ; 
No  house  or  man  was  in  his  sight. 
It  was  a  lonely  scene. 
His  horse  has  made  a  sudden  start. 
The  thing  is  something  new*'— 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true ! 

* 

<'  The  grey  horse  made  a  aadden 
start ; 
The  miller,  in  amaze. 
Looked  out,  and  in  the  twilight  gloom 
An  ancient  met  his  gaze  1 
An  aged  man  there  stood  to  view. 
Where  a  moment  past  was  none  \ 
His  horse  stood  still,  and  he  himself 
Felt  rooted  like  a  stone* 
That  aged  man  the  silence  broke— 
The  horse  did  start  anew"^ 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true  I 

**  The  man  was  clad  like  to  a  monk, 
A  revVend  air  had  he ; 
A  white  beard  hung  from  *neath  his 

chin— 
From  his  belt  a  rosary. 
He  stretched  his  hand,  ere  yet  he 

spoke, 
A  hand  of  skin  and  bone  ;•— 
The  goodly  grey  seem'd  'reft  of  powVi 
And  stood  still  as  a  stone ; 

He  mildly  on  the  miller  looVd 

The  miller  was  powVless  too*' — 
I  loVe  those  tales  of  ancientry, 
Those  tales  to  fancy  truel 

'' '  I  want  thy  horse — sell  me  thy 
horse, 
'Tis  a  good  and  gallant  steed ;'— . 
ril  give  thee  gold  shall  fill  thy  purse/ 
For  much  thjr  horse  I  need,' 


So  8ud  that  old  mysterions  monk. 
But  the  miller  said  him  nay ; 
'  I  would  be  loth  to  sell  my  horse,     'j 
My  good,  my  galhint  grey— 
For,  if  1  should  my  grey  hone  sell, 
I  should  the  baiigain  rue* " — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  truel 

** '  I  want  thy  horse— sell  me  thy 

horse'—- 
Again  that  old  monk  said; 
'Name  thou  thy  prioe— -whate'er  it 

be. 
It  shall  be  quickly  paidt 
But  certes  'tis  thy  horse  and  thee 
Must  part  within  one  hour  ;-^ 
Take  gold,  then,  while  then  may'tt 

receive. 
And  while  to  give  I've  power.' 
The  miller  heav'd  a  bitter  sigh. 
The  grey  horse  trembled  too"— 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true! 

"  *\  want  thy  horse — sell  me  thy 

horse,*^ 
A  third  time  spoke  the  man  ;^-^ 
*  Again,  I  say,  1*11  give  thy  price. 
Then  yield  him  whilst  thou  can. 
For  I  have  power  to  make  him  mine. 
Despite  what  thou  may'st  say  ; 
But-  good    King    Arthur   bade  me 

first 
To  ask  thy  price,  and  pay, — 
It  is  for  him  I  want  thy  horse. 
And  gold  I  bid  in  lieu'  **— 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientr}'. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true ! 

i*  €  YoT  good  King  Arthur  did  not  die. 
As  idle  tales  have  said ; 
And  years  and  years  will  pass  away. 
Ere  he  ranks  with  the  dead  I 
But  Merlin  from  the  battle  bore 
His  friend  and  king  away : 
That  he  might  lead  his  chivalry. 
In  England's  needful  day : 
It  is  for  him  I  want  thy  steed. 
Then  yield  thy  king  his  due.' " 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true! 

"  There  was  a  magic  in  his  voice. 
That  charmed  and  filled  with  fear ; 
And  made  his  words  fall  like  com- 
mands 
Upon  the  listener's  ear. 
An  impulse  by  that  voice  was  given 
Which  no  man  might  gainsay ; 
The  miller  said  heM  sell  hia  none  $ 
He  beiyn}  but  tp  pbey. 
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'  Then  follow  me,*  the  old  monk  siddj 
«  And  I  will  pay  thy  dtM '  "— 
I  love  Ihoee  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true  I 

"  The  monk  then  strode  across  the 
heath — 
The  miller  followed  too  i 
Till  they  came  to  a  green  hill-side. 
With  an  iron  gate  in  view. 
The  miller  knew  the  country  well^ 
And  knew  each  brake  and  dell, 
But  could  not  in  bis  memory  trace 
The  portal  of  that  hill  I 
The  monk  bade  ope  that  iron  gate. 
And  wide  it  open  flew">— 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry, 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true ! 

"  The  monk  passed  through  that 

iron  gate.^ 
The  miller  passed  likewise ; 
They  scaree  were  through  when  closed 

it  was. 
With  a  loud  and  fearful  noise ; 
And  they  were  there  within  that  hill. 
And  a  strange  mysterious  light 
Shone  all  about,  and  still  revealed 
Each  wonder  to  their  sight : 
And  much  the  miller  was  amazed 
At  things  that  met  his  view**-* 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true  1 

"  And  first  the  monk  the  miller 
took 
To  a  cavern  large  and  wide. 
In  which  lay  twice  ten  thousand  men 
All  sleeping  side  by  side : — 
And  they  w;ere  cas*d  in  armour  all. 
Of  purest  steel  so  bright  • 
And  each  man*s  faulchion  near  him 

lay. 
Quite  ready  for  the  fight. 
A  shield  and  lance,  too,  each  man  had) 
Ten  thousand  twice  in  view** — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true  I 

"  And  as  the  monk  pass*d  slowly  on 
Each  warrior  turn*d  him  o'er. 
As  though  from  sleep  awakening*; 
But  sank  down  as  before  I 
'  It  is  not  time !— it  is  not  time ! ' 
The  old  monk  calmly  said, 
'  And  till  the  time  is  perfected. 
This  cave  must  be  your  bed. 
For  ye  are  for  a  noble  work, 
And  are  a  noble  crew '  "— 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true ! 
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**  Then  to  the  miller,  turning  round. 
He  said,  with  aecents  bland, 

*  These  are  King  Arthur's  chivalry. 
The  noblest  in  the  land !' 

And  eaeh  man  stretch*d  before  thee 

now. 
Has  been  well  tried  In  fight ; 
And  proved  him  in  a  foeman*8  face 
To  be  a  valiaUt  knight. 
hy  MerKn*8  power  they  here  are  laid. 
But  will  go  forth  anew*  •*— 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true ! 

" « When  England's  troubles  painful 
grow. 
And  foemen  cause  her  ^et. 
Then  Arthur  and  these  noble  knights 
Will  haste  to  her  relief: 
And  then  with  deeds  of  chlyalry 
All  England  will  resound ; 
And  none  so  worthy  as  these  knights 
Will  in  the  land  be  found ! 
For  they  are  England's  Paladins, 
Men  great  and  gallant  too  !"* — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true. 

'<  Then  onwards  to  aiiother  cate 
The  old  monk  led  the  way ; 
Where  twice  ten  thousand  noble  steeds 
Were  slumb'rlng  time  away  I 
And  by  each  horse  a  serving  man ;-« 
It  was  a  noble  sight 
To  see  that  band  of  gallant  steeds. 
All  harness'd  fit  for  fight ! 
And  when  the  miller's  horse  came 

there. 
He  fell  and  slumber'd  too" — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry, 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true  I 

**  'That  horse  is minet*  the  old  Inan 
said, 

•  A  noble  price  I'll  pay : 

Thou  see'st  he's  mine^  for  now  thoU 

canst 
Not  move  him  hence  away  I 
He'll  good  King  Arthur's  wtr-steed 

be. 
And  bear  him  bravely  forth. 
When  thy  head — honest  miller  I — 
Has  forgot  the  things  of  earth  I 
By  Merlin  he  preserv'd  will  be 
As  now  he  is  to  view'  " — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true ! 

''  Then  forth  that  old  monk  led  the 
way 
To  a  cave  of  smaller  size ; 

I 
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But  who  can  tell  the  sight  that  met 

The  miller^s  wondering  eyes ! 

A  glowing  light  that  cave  contain'd. 

Which  feu  oa  stone  and  gem ; 

And  they  threw  hack  that  glowing 

light. 
As  though  too  mean  for  them  I 
And  lustrous  was  that  glitt'ring  cave 
With  stones  of  every  hue  **-^ 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancieutry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true  I 

'^  And  there  the  miller  Baw  huge 

heaps 
Of  gold  in  coin  and  ore : 
The  monk  he  hade  the  miller  take. 
His  horse^s  worth,  and  more  I 
<  Take  what  thou  wilt— take  what  thou 

canst, 
I  stint  thee  not,*  said  he : 
The  miller  thought  of  his  tolling  dish. 
And  help'd  himself  right  free ; 
He  took  such  store  of  gems  and  gold 
To  walkheM  much  ado*' — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true  I 

"  The  monk  then  led  him  forth  the 

hill. 
To  the  open  heath  again ; 
And  said,  '  thou  art  a  favour'd  man. 
Within  that  hill  t*havo  heen : 
*Tis  but  to  some  few  mortals  given 
To  see  that  iron  door ; 
And   once  thy  back  is   tow^ids    it 

tum*d, 
Thou*lt  see  it  there  no  more  I 
In  peace  pass  on — thy  way  lies  there— 
I  bid  thee,  friend,  adieu  !*  ** — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true  I 

"  The  miUor  look*d — the  monk  was 
gonel 
And  he  stood  there  alone ! 
And  turning  tow*rds  the  iron  gate. 
Saw  but  the  hill  of  stone  I 
The  miller  lived  a  prosp*rous  man. 
And  long  dwelt  at  the  mill ; 
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And  oft  to  see  the  iron  gate 
He  wander'd  towards  the  hill : 
But  never  more  that  gate  he  saw ; 
For  aye  it  shunn'd  his  view*' — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true  I 

<'  And  it  was  said  that  ancient  monk 
Had  told  him  wondrous  things ; 
Of  all  that  would  to  England  hap. 
Through  a  long  line  of  kings : 
Had  made  him  wise  beyond  all  men  ; 
And,  certes,  he  look'd  grave. 
When  ask'd  what  things  the  monk 

reveal*d. 
Or  what  reward  he  gave. 
But  years,  long  years,  have  pa8S*d  and 

gone, 
Since  he  gave  death  his  due**»- 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  faficy  true-l 

**  And  since  his  day  full  many  a 
man 
Has  sought  that  iron  gate ; 
And  wander'd  near  that  grey  hiU-side 
At  early  mom  and  late : 
But  still  the  gate  is  kept  from  view, 
By  Merlin  watch*d  each  hour ; 
And  will  be  till  King  Arthur  rides. 
With  all  his  knightly  power : 
But  no  man  knows  when  that  will  be — 
My  tale  is  told — adieu  T* — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true ! 

Such  was  a  tale  my  grandame  tolJ, 
When  I  sat  on  her  knoe  ; 
And  look*d  into  her  aged  face 
With  wonder  Uird  and  glee : 
'And  such  a  talc  1  lov*d  to  hear. 
And  listen  yet  I  can  : 
For  oft  what  has  beguiled  the  child 
Will  still  beguile  the  man. 
Those  things  are,  to  a  musing  wight. 
Substantial  things  to  view"  I — 
I  love  those  tales  of  ancientry. 
Those  tales  to  fancy  true ! 
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Wb  underatand  that  it  is  the  inten-  and  that,  when  once  the  ^*  masses** 

tlon  of  Govemmenty  in  the  ensuing  were  devoted  to  newspapers  and  po« 

session  of  Parliament,  to  introduce  a  litical  discussions,  a  yerj  large  share 

general  system  of  education  detached  would  soon  be  imperiously  demanded 

from  regions  instruction.      Such  a  by  them  in  the  dmct  control  of  the 

project,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Liberal  legislature/ 

party,  has  many  circumstances  to  re«  On  the  other  hand,  the  Conserva- 

eommend  it.     It  professes  to  eflfect  a  tive  party  have  discovered,  that,  in 

great  reformation  in  the  social  state  lending  their  support  to  this  outcry 

of  the  people,  without  allying  itself  to  for  intellectual  education  and  univer- 

any  political  party ;  to  promote  the  sal  instruction,  apart  from  moral  dis* 

best  interests  of  the  poor,  by  raising  cipline  or  religious  tuition,  they  have 

their  moral  character  and  improving  put  a  dangerous  weapon  into  the  hands 

their  intellectual  powers  ;  and  to  lay  of  the  Destructives.     While  the  wide 

the  only  true  foundation  for  the  secu-  extension  of  the  power  of  reading  has 

rity  and  tha  advancement  of  society,  opened  the  doors  of  superficial  infor- 

by  elevating  at  once,  and  in  the  same  mation  to  all,   the  physical  impossi-* 

proportion,  all  the  classes  in  the  state.  Inlify,  on  the  part  of  the  great  majo* 

These  views  have  long  been  entertain*  rity  of  the  working  classes,  of  making 

ed  by  the  majority  of  the  philanthro^  themselves  masters  of  any  subject  ez- 

pic  and  highly-educated  classes  in  the  cept  that  in  which  thev  are  actually 

empire ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  engaged,  has  increased  an  unparal- 

subject  on  which  Whigs  and  Tories  leled  amount  of  prejudice  and  misin* 

have  for  long  been  unanimous  in  their  formation.     What  the  effects  of  such 

opinions.     It  is  hard  to  6ay  whether  a  state  of  things  must  be  upon  a  peo- 

the  schools  in  connexion  with   the  pie  undergoing  the  crisis  of  a  social 

Church,  which  are  supported  by  the  change,  and  recently  exposed  to  the 

Conservatives,  have  been  most  the  ob-  whole  consequences  of  a  great  poli- 

jects  of  enthusiastic  and  philanthropic  tical   revolution,  might  easily  have 

exertion,  or  the  mechanics*  institutes,  been  anticipated.     It  at  once  opened 

and  Lancasterian  schools,  and  other  the  door  to  every  species  of  deception 

establishments,  which  profess  to  give  —called  a  new  world  of  social  empirics 

the  means  of  instruction  only,  without  and  political  quacks  into  existence 

inculcating    the    doctrines    of  any  —ana  exposed  the  masses  to  sources 

church  whatever.  of  error,  greater  even  than  can  ever 

While  we  rejoice  to  know  that  there  spring  from  mere  ignorance  itself.  So 
is  much  benevolence  on  all  sides  in  this*  the  societies  in  which  the  principles  of 
great  experiment,  and  that  the  great  the  mere  communication  of  the  power 
bulk  of  the  supporters  of  both  the  se-  of  reading,  without  a  sedulous  atten* 
cular  and  religious  systems  of  educa-  tion  to  the  habits  acquired,  the  prin- 
tion  have  been  actuated  by  pure  and  ciples  formed,  and  the  tastes  indulged, 
philanthropic  motives,  yet  it  has  now  by  those  in  whose  hands  the  intellectual 
become  apparent  that  a  sinister  object  lever  is  placed,  expose  the  community 
has  been  in  view  throughout,  with  to  the  most  imminent  dangers.  Ex- 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  *«  Agita-  perience  has  proved  that  the  human 
tion,*'  and  that  it  is  not  so  much  as  mind,  if  left  to  itself,  without  religious 
an  instrument  of  social  amelioration,  tuition,  speedily  runs  riot ;  and  all  the 
than  as  an  engine  of  political  power,  efforts  of  pride  to  emancipate  itself 
that  intellectual  education  has  been  from  the  restraints  of  religion,  are 
so  earnestly  pressed  upon  all  classes  of  evidently  and  palpably  inducing  an 
the  people.  It  was  early  foreseen  by  awful  confirmation  of  the  truths  un- 
them  that  a  people  educated  on  their  folded  in  Revelation, 
principles  would  be  much  more  difficult  The  Liberal  party  are  not  inseU'- 
to  manage  than  an  uneducated  one ;  sible  to  these  daaffirs,  although  they 


*  No  one  saw  this  more  clearly  than  Lord  Brougham  ;  and  he  accordfaigly  said,  ten 
years  ago,  that  **  the  Schoolmaster  was  abroad,  and  it  would  soon  be  found  that  he 
was  more  than  a  match  for  the  Marshal*8  baton." 
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are  reluctant  to  admit  them  in  their  struction^  as  to  have  nursed  up  in  the 

full  extent^  and  are  willing  to  run  their  bosom  of  the  state  a  race  of  men, 

hazard  for  the  sake  of  the  immediate  strangere  to  the  religion,  the  princi- 

advantages  which  the  power  of  reus-  pies,  and  the  practices  of  their  fathers, 

lag  an  educaied»  but  superficial  and  It  is  upon  them  that  the  forces  of 

prqjudicedf  people  must  always  give  bhristian  philanthropy  are  now  assl- 

to  popular  agitators.     They  rely,  as  duousiy  directed. 

«n  antidote  to  all  such  eviU»  on  the  M.  Goussins,  to  whom  the  cause  of 

influence  of   intellectual  cultivatiou.  education  owes  so  much,  has  said« 

They  profess  to  think,  that  mechanics'  f'  that  instruction,  if  not  based  on  re* 

institutes,    labourers'    societies,    and  ligious  tuition,  is  worse  than  useless  ;'* 

weekly  reading-rooms,  will  come  to  and  every  day's  experience  is  adding 

supersede  entirely  the  ale-house  and  additional  confirmation  to  the  eternal 

the  gin- vault;   that  cotton-spinners,  truth.     The   Almighty  has  decreed 

after  twelve  hours  incessant  toil  in  that  man  shall  not,  with  Impunity, 

heated  rooms,  will  no  longer  think  of  forget  his  Maker,  and  that  no  amount 

whisky  or  porter,  but  of  Euclid   or  of  intellectual  cultivation-^no  degree 

astronomy ;    that  colliers,  emerging  of  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts — not 

from  the  scene  of  their  subterraneous  all  the  splendours  of  riches  or  the 

toil,  instead  of  repairing  to  the  ale-  triumphs  of  civilisation,  shall  compen- 

house  or  spirit-^hop,  would  hasten  to  sate  for  the  want  or  neglect  of  this 

the  reading-rooms  and  begin  "  to  read  fundamental  condition  of  human  hap- 

Bacon  s"  and  that  the  mechanic,  worn  piness.   The  proofs  of  this  great  truth 

out  with  the  attention  which  his  skilled  are  overwhelming,   universal ;   they 

labour  requires,  will  find  a  delightful  crowd  in  from  all  quarters,  and  the 

recreation  in  the  study  of  the  works  only  difficulty  is  to  select  from  the 

of  the  <'  lights  of  the  world  and  demi*  mass  of  important  evidenoe  that  which 

gods  of  yore."  bears  most  materially  upon  the  ques* 

Intellectual  pursuits  are  no  antidetcj  tion  at  issue, 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  Is  is  to  no  purpose  to  refer  to  the 
either  to  dangerous  political  associa-  case  of  despotic  states  in  which  a  great 
tion  or  sensual  and  degrading  indi-  degree  of  general  instruction  prevails, 
vidual  habits.  Read  the  evidenoe  and  no  social  or  political  evils  have 
given  before  the  Combination  Com-  yet  been  found  to  arise  from  its  ez« 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  tension.  It  may  be  perfectly  true 
session  of  Parliament,  where  it  is  that  in  Prussia,  one  in  ten,  and  in 
proved^  by  the  agent  for  the  Gias-  Austria,  one  in  tvelve,  are  at  the 
gow  Cotton-spinners*  Association,  that  schools  of  primary  instruction,  and, 
SIXTY  of  that  body  who  were  engaged  nevertheless,  that  neither  of  these 
in  the  wicked  conspiracy  which  form-  eountries  has  been  disturbed  by  poll- 
ed the  subject  of  the  celebrated  trial  tical  convulsions,  or  exhibited  any 
at  Edinburgh  last  year,  were  members  alarming  increase  of  social  depravity, 
of  naechanics'  institutes  at  Glasgow,  The  real  difficulty  emerges  for  the 
and  that  two  of  the  committee  who  first  time,  when  an  uncontrolled  press, 
were  convicted,  and  are  now  suffering  liberal  institutions,  and  a  redundant 
the  punishment  of  transportation,  had  population  eo-exist  with  a  generalij 
received  or  given  prises  in  that  insti-  educated  people.  It  is  then  that  the 
tution,                                                '  antagonist  powers  of  good  and  evil. 

Rightly  judging  that  the  only  power  which  are  ever  at  work  in  humanity, 
which  was  capable  of  contending  with  are  really  brought  into  collision,  and 
the  antagonist  forces  of  sin  was  reli»  the  experiment  is  made  whether  the 
gious  faith,  and  that  no  good,  but  great  human  mind,  gifted  with  the  power 
evil,  would  follow  the  multiplication  of  knowledge  and  left  to  itself,  would 
of  seho^ds  without  churches,  wiser  take  the  right  or  the  wrong  direction, 
philanthropists  have  made  the  most  From  the  earliest  times,  the  expe- 
strenuous  exertions  to  multiply  places  riment  had  been  made  upon  the  widest 
of  worship  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  scale,  of  the  influence  of  education 
The  important  truth  has  now  been  upon  a  certain  portion  of  society, 
generallyperceived  that,  during  twenty  without  its  ever  having  been  found 
years*  excitement  of  war,  and  twenty  capable  either  of  arresting  the  pro- 
more  of  delusive  security  of  peace,  the  gress  of  national  degradation  or  stop- 
|K>pi|lation  of  the  empire  bad  so  far  ping  the  corruptions  ofthe  very  classes 
outgrown  the  means  of  religious  in*  among  whom  it  prevailed.  The  higher 
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classes  amotig  the  Greeks  and  Romans  corruption,  it  has  the  greatest  possible 

were  not  onTr  wejl,  but  highly  edu-  tendency  to  increase  both,  if  not  rc- 

cated  y  the  higher  orders  corrupted  strained  by  the  force  of  moral  precept, 

the  lower;  and  long  before  the  igno-  and    sanctified  by  the  simultaneous 

rant  masses  were  contaminated,  cor-  spread  of  religious  instruction, 

reption,  sensuality,  and  every  species  Scotland  is  the  great  example  to 

of  profligacy  had  utterly  poisoned  all  which  the  advocates  of  secular  edu- 

the  sources  of  public  welfare  in  the  cation   constantly  pointed,  as   illus^ 

higher  classes  of  society.     The  same  trating  the  effect  of  intellectual  cult!- 

fact  is  exemplified  in  every  page  of  vation  upon  the  character  of  mankind; 

European  history.  and  boundless  have  been  the  eulogiums 

With  whom  did  the  corruptions,  pronounced  upon  the  moral  virtues, 

which  brought  about  the  French  B^  steady  character,  and  provident  habits 

volution,  originate  ?     Was  it  among  of  that  most  intellectual  portion  of  the 

the  miiitons  of  ignorant,  labonons  European  population.     Donbtiera,  as 

men  who  toiUd  in  bumble  life,  not  long  as  Scotland  was  an  agricultural 

one  in  fifty  of  whom  could  read ;  or  pastoral  eountry,  and  education  was 

among  the  thousands  of  the  privileged  based  upon  religion — when  the  school- 

elass,  who  were  all  highly  educated,  house  stood  beside  the  church,  and 

refined,  and  cultivated  ?    No  person  both  trained  up  the  same  population 

will    say  that   their   education   was  who  afterwards  were  to  repose  in  the 

based  upon  religion  |  for  they  wore,  neighbouring    ehurehyard,  Seotland 

probably,  the  most  infidel  generation  was  a  virtuous  country,  and  its  popu- 

that  ever  existed  upon  the  face  of  the  lation  deservedly  stood  high  in  the 

earth,  and  we  have  seen  to  what  their  scale  of  European  morality.  But  since 

intellectual  cultivation  led.     If  any  manufactures  have  overspread  its  great 

person  would  wish  to  know  to  what,  towns,  and  a  population  bat  grown  up 

in  a  highly  civilised  and  opulent  com-  in  certain  plaoes^-^dueated,  indeed^ 

munity,  the  general  extension  of  sira-  but  without  the  means  of  religious  in* 

ply  intellectual  cultivation  will  lead,  struction,  and  almost  totally  destitute 

he  has  only  to  look  at  the  books  found  of  religious  principlo>.the  character 

at  Pompeii,  ninety-nine  hundreds  of  of  the  nation,  in  this  reepect,  has  en- 

which  relate  exclusively  to  subjects  of  tirely  changed ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy 

gastronomy  or  obscenity;  or  to  the  fact,  that  the  progress  of  crime  has 

present  novels  and  dramatic  literature  been  more  rapid  in  that  part  of  the 

of  France,  in  which  all  the  efforts  of  British  dominions,  during  the  last  thirty 

genius  and  all  the  powers  of  fancy  years^than  in  any  other  state  in  Europe, 

are  employed  only  to  heighten  the  de-  It  appears  from  the  evidence  laid  be- 

sires,  prolong   the    excitement,  and  fore  the  Combination  Committee,  last 

throw  a  romantic  cover  over  the' gra-  Session  of  Parliament,  that  the  pro- 

tification  of  the  senses.  gross  of  felonies  and  serious  crimes  in 

But  these,  say  the  advocates  of  se-  Glasgow,  during  the  last  sixteen  years, 
cular  education,  are  Its  effects  among  has  been,  beyond  all  precedent,  alarm- 
the  great  and  the  affluent — among  ing,  the  population  having,  during 
those  whom  ambition  has  misled,  opu-  that  period,  advanced  about  seventy 
Icnce  enervated,  and  idleness  corrupt-  per  cent,  while  serious  crime  has  in- 
ed.  No  such  result  need  be  appro-  creased  six  hundred  per  cent.  Crime 
bended,  say  they,  from  the  extension  over  the  whole  country  is  advancing 
of  knowledge  to  the  masses  of  man-  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  far  beyond 
kind,  who  are  doomed  by  necessity  to  the  increase  of  the  population.  In 
a  life  of  labour,  and  equally  removed  England*  the  committals  which,  in 
from  the  dangers  of  idleness,  the  daz-  1813,  were  7164,  had  risen  in  1886  to 
zling  of  ambition,  or  the  seduction  of  20^^84,  and,  in  1837,  to  2d,612^that 
wealth.  Experienoo,  however,  the  is  to  say,  they  had  tripled  in  twenty- 
great  test  of  truth,  here  again  steps  four  years.  This  advance  will  pro- 
in,  and  tells  us  in  language  whieh  can-  bably  be  considered  by  most  persons 
not  be  misunderstood,  that  human  as  sufficiently  alarming  in  the  neigh* 
nature  in  all  ranks  is  the  same ;  that  bouring  kingdom,  but  it  is  small  corn- 
knowledge  is  power  to  all,  but  wisdom  pared  to  the  progress  made  by  Scot- 
only  to  those  who  use  it  rightly ;  and  land  during  the  same  period,  where 
that,  so  far  from  mere  secular  educa-  serious  crimes  have  advanced  from 
tion  being  an  antidote  to  evil,  or  a  pre-  89,  in  1813,  to  2,922;  in  1836,  and 
eervative  against  the  progress  of  social  in  1837,  3126 ;  being  an  increase,  in 
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four-and-twenty  yean,  of  more  than 

THIRTY.  FOLD.* 

The  celebrated  statistical  writer, 
Morean,  thus  sums  up  the  progress  of 
crime  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
last  thirty  years : — "  The  number  of 
individuals  brought  before  the  Crimi- 
nal Courts  in  England  has  increased 
five- fold  in  the  last  thirty  years ;  in 
Ireland,  five  and  a  half ;  and>  in  Scot- 
land,   TWENTY-NINE  FOLD,      It    WOUld 


appear  that  Scotland,  by  becoming  a 
manufacturing  country  and  acqoiiing 
riches,  has  seen  crime  advance  with 
the  most  frightful  rapidity  among  its 
inhabitant8.*'t 

Further,  the  following  Table,  com- 
piled from  the  Parliamentary  Returns, 
of  crimes  tried  in  Scotland  in  1836, 
will  show  how  extremely  ill  founded 
is  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of 
criminals  are  uneducated  persons  ;-* 


OFFENDERS. 


Males... 
Females 

No. 

Could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Could  read 
or  write  Im- 
perfectly. 

Could  read  and 

write  well. 

RcoelTed  a 

Superior  Edu. 

cation. 

Bdueatton  not 
ascertained. 

2391 
735 

445 

248 

1345 
4-27 

479 
41 

65 
3 

57 

16 

3126 

693 

1772 

520 

68 

73 

Total  Uneducated, 
Total  Educated, 


693 
2360 


A  result  nearly  of  the  same  description,  appears  from  the  Criminal  Returns 
for  all  England,  in  1836.  The  followmg  are  the  proportions  in  which  the 
offenders  are  classed  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  instruction  which  they  have  received  :— 


Unable  to  read  and  write, . 
Able  to  read  and  write  imperfectly, 
Able  to  read  and  write  well,        • 
Instruction  superior  to  reading  and  writing, 
Instruction  could  not  be  ascertained,      • 


Total  uneducated. 
Do.  educated,      • 


7,033 

10,983 

2,215 

191 

562 

20,984 

7033 
13,951 


Centeiimal  Proportion. 
33-52 
52-33 
10-56 

0-91 

2-68 


The  same  results  are  ohtained  from  some  very  interesting  moral  statistics 
lately  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London ;  from  the 
commitments  of  the  police  within  the  metropolitan  districts  of  that  city. 
From  these  it  appears  that  in  the  C  division  of  the  metropolitan  police  for  the 
year  1837,  comprehending  the  Parishes  of  St  James,  St  Anne,  Soho,  the  per- 
sons taken  into  custody,  with  their  several  degrees  of  instruction,  stood  as 
follows  :— 


Total  Committed,. 
Could  neither  read  nor  write,      • 
Could  read  and  write  imperfectly. 
Could  read  and  write  well, 
Superior  initrueUon, 


2383 

3647 

1360 

187 


7577 


Total  uneducated. 
Total  educated, 


2383 
5194 


7577 


So  that  the  educated  criminals  are  considerably  more  than  double  tlie  un- 
educated. 


Parliamentary  Retumi. 


f  Moreau'e  Statis.  de  la  Grand  Bretajne,  i.  297. 
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In  the  St  James*  division  the  proportion  is  still  more  extraordinaryi  being 
as  follows  ;— 

ALL  KINDS  OF  OFFKNCES. 

percent. 
Can  neither  read  nor  write,  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         8*4 

Can  read  only,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly,        ,         .         .         .  ^   12*9 

Can  read  and  write  well,  4     .         .       20*2 

Have  received  a  superior  education, 17*6 

Such  a  state  of  matters  is  not  peculiar  to  London.  The  following  Return 
from  Cold  Bathfields  House  of  Correction,  and  the  Glasgow  Bridewell^  taken 
at  random  from  a  multitude  of  similar  documents  lying  before  us^  proves  that 
secular  education  is  doing  just  as  little  for  the  repression  of  crime«  in  these 
quarters  of  the  United  Kingdom^  as  in  the  metropolis. 

Cold  BathJUHdt  House  of  CorrecHon,  1835. 

Prisoners, 967 

Those  uneducated — first  imprisonment,        56 }  ,-^rt 

Those  educated — first  imprisonment,     .     646 }         *         '         * 
Uneducated — ^imprisoned  before,    .       ,      48  >  o^«; 

Educated— imprisoned  before,        •       .     217  S         '         ' 

967 

Average  of  Prisoners  in  Glasgow  Bridewell^  Jane  1834  to  June  1835. 

Blales.  Females.  Total. 

Can  read  and  write,        ....         98                33  131 

Can  read  only, 66                77  143 

Can  neither  read  nor  write,     ...         24                28  52 

■■■■^BMHM  m^^mm^fm  m^m^^^mi^ 

188  138  326 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  further  ville*s  able  work  on  the  penitentiary 

examples  of  a  fact  so  perfectly  appa-  system  of  that  country  ;  but  we  have 

rentj  of  the  total  inadequacy  of  educa-  not  room  to  insert  these  details,  and 

catiou  to  check  the  progress  of  crime  shall  content  ourselves>  therefore,  with 

in  the  British  islands.     But  a  very  the  following    quotation    from    t^iat 

singular  and  nfost  interesting    con-  work : — ''  It  may  seem  that  a  state 

firmation  of  the  same  principles  has  having  every  vent  for  its  industry  and 

been  afforded  by  the  Criminal  returns  agriculture,  will  commit  less  crime 

of  France,  in  the  whole  eighty-six  de-  than  anotlier  which,  equally  enjoying 

partments  of  which,  it  has  been  found  these  advantages,  does  not  equally  cu- 

that,  with  hardly  one  single  exception,  joy  the  advantages  of  intelligence  and 

the  amount  of  crime  is  just  in  propor-  enlightenment.     Nevertheless,  we  do 

Hon  to  the  degree  of  instruction  which  not  think  that  you  can  attribute  the 

prevails ;  and  that  it  is  no  where  so  diminution  of  crime  in  the  North  to 

prevalent  as  in  those  towns  and  de-  instruction^  because  in  Connecticut, 

partments  where  education  has  been  lohere  there  is  far  more  instruction  than 

carried  to  the  highest  pitch.      This  in  New  York,  crime  increases  with  a 

extraordinary  fact,  which,  as  Mr  Bui-  terrible  rapidity  ;  and  if  one  cannot 

wer  very  candidly  admits,  has  fairly  accuse  knowledge  as  the  cause  of  this, 

bound  down  our  highly  pro-conceived  one  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it 

ideas  on  the  subject,  has  been  more  is  not  a  preventive,^'* 

than  once  already  alluded  to  in  this  There  are,  however,   Tocqueville 

Miscellany,  and  its  authenticity  called  tells  us,  some  institutions  in  America 

in   question  only  by  that  numerous  in  which  instruction  does  produce  the 

class  who  will  believe  no  facts  which  effect  of   reforming   even  the  most 

do  not  fall  in  with  their  own  precon-  abandoned  criminals.     But  mark  the 

ceived  ideas.  kind  of  education  which,  according  to 

Returns  of  exactly  the  same  cha-  his  high  authority,  has  this  effect, 

racter  have  been  obtained  from  the  "  Tiie  education  in  these  houses  is  a 

statistics  of  America,  and  are  to  bo  moral  education;    its  object  is  not 

found  in  M.  Beaumont  and  Tocque-  merely  to  load  the  memory  but  to 
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elevate  the  soul.  Do  not  lie^  and  do  which  the  secular  educationists  pro- 
as well  as  you  can,  are  the. simple  pose  for  the  progress  of  evil^  can,  by 
words  with  which  children  are  admit-  the  laws  of  nature,  affect  only  a  few, 
ted  into  these  institutions.  Their  dis-  while  the  masses  are  swayed  entirely 
cipline  is  entirely  founded  on  morality^  by  ol^ects  of  present  desire^  or  imme- 
and  reposes  on  the  principles  of  true  diate physical  gratification.  And  hence 
philosophy.  Every  thing  is  there  its  total  and  universal  failure  to  arrest 
calculated  to  elevate  the  minds  of  the  the  progress  either  of  actual  crime  or 
persons  in  confinement — to  render  of  general  depravity, 
them  jealous  of  their  own  esteem  and  In  arguing  thus,  we  are  far  from 
that  of  their  equals.  To  obtain  this  supposing  either  any  intellectual  infe- 
object,  they  make  a  feint  of  treating  riority  in  the  working  classes,  as  com- 
them  from  the  beginning  like  men,  pared  with  those  more  elevated  ia 
and  as  already  the  members  of  a  free  rank  or  rieheg,  or  any  greater  ten- 
society."  dency  to  depravity  in  them,  than 
These  facts,  which  are  to  the  Whigs  exists  in  any  other  class  of  society, 
a  stumbling-block  and  to  the  Libe-  We  suppose  them  to  he,  both  in  point 
rals  foolishness,  can  easily  be  explained  of  intelleotual  capacity  and  moral  dis- 
hy those  who  are  practically  acquaint-  position,  just  the  same»  so  far  as  origi- 
ed  with  the  character  of  human  nature,  nal  disposition  is  concerned,  as  those 
both  as  it  appears  in  its  actual  work-  bom  to  more  elevated  fortunes.  But 
ing  around  us,  and  as  it  has  been  un-  can  it  be  seriously  affirmed  that  in  any 
folded  by  the  greatest  and  best  of  rank  of  life,  education  has  been  found 
men  in  every  age.  The  capital  error  capable  of  enabling  men  to  combat 
of  the  secular  education  party  in  this  the  impulses  of  the  moment,  or  the 
matter^  is  the  opinion  that  the  main  attractions  of  sense  by  distant  consi- 
end  of  education  should  be  to  oommu-  derations  or  the  pleasures  of  know- 
nicate  or  give  the  means  of  acquiring  ledge  ?  Can  it  be  affirmed  that  any 
knowledge ;  whereas  its  real  and  most  class  of  men  in  the  state,  the  Peers, 
important  object  is,  to  form  the  habits  the  Commons,  the  Church,  the  bar, 
and  elevate  the  character.  This  is  the  medical  profession,  the  mercan- 
the  vital  point  of  distinction  between  tile  community,  have  generally  found 
the  two  parties,  and  it  runs  not  mere-  in  the  attractions  oC  science  or  the 
ly  through  their  opinions  in  regard  to  study  of  philosophy  any  effectual  antt« 
education  as  a  political  or  social  im-  dote  to  tne  stimulus  of  the  senses  ?  A 
provement,  but  as  a  means  of  domes-  certain  proportion,  no  dotibt,  of  all 
tic  reform  and  cultivation.  The  t'n-  these  bodies  do  find  such  a  counter- 
^e//«(^Ma/ educationists  uniformlv  think  poise,  and,  by  the  habits  of  reading 
that  they  have  done  enough,  if  they  and  the  pleasures  of  literature  and 
have  given  to  mankind  the  means  of  philosophy,  are  gradually  weaned^ 
reading*  and  communicated  to  them  a  especially  in  middle  or  declining  life, 
great  variety  of  facts  in  physical  or  from  the  more  impetuous  suggestions 
political  knowledge — not  considering  or  immediate  gratification  of  pleasure 
that  this  power  of  reading  may  be  or  excitement.  But  can  it  be  affirmed 
given,  ana  these  facts  instilled  into  that  this  is  generally  the  case  ?  Does 
the  mind,  without  either  producing  it  obtain  with  the  majority  ?  Are 
any  beneficial  effect,  or  preventing  the  such  habits  ever  to  be  found  except  in 
formation  of  the  most  depraved  and  a  small  minority?  No  man,  in  any 
detestable  character.  They  uniformly  rank  of  life,  ever  yet  found  a  fifth  part 
suppose  that  the  taste  for  science  and  of  his  acquaintance,  in  whom  intellect 
the  love  of  philosophy  is  to  combat  tual  cultivation  or  studious  habits 
and  counteract  in  the  minds  of  the  formed  any  counterpoise  whatever  to 
masses  the  tendency  to  vicious  habits,  irregular  or  vicious  habits, 
and  the  attractions  of  sensual  indul-  The  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
gence ;  forgetting  that  it  is  to  few  only  without  the  simultaneous  formation  of 
of  the  huinan  race,  in  any  rank,  that  habits,  is  very  often  not  only  of  no 
nature  has  given  the  power  of  feeling  use,  but  absolutely  pernicious  ;  be- 
an interest  in  scientific  inquiry  or  cause  it  accustoms  the  mind  of  the 
literary  enjoyment,  while  to  all,  she  young  to  intellectual  gratification  and 
has*  fur  very  obvious  reasons,  instilled  mental  exoitement,  without  the  Indus- 
a  ready  thirst  for  the  gratification  of  try  and  labour  by  which  it  should  be 
the  senses.     The  remedy,  therefore,  acquired,  and  of  which  it  is  the  appro- 
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priate  reward ;  it  habituates  tbem  to  qubite  to  any  appreeiaUon  whatever 

look  for  the  harvest  without  having  of  the  pleasure  derivable  from   the 

sowa  the  seed  or  laboured  the  ground,  higher  branches  of  literature  and  know- 

and    consequently  disqualifies    tbem  ledge.     By  the  working  classes  these 

for  the  actual  business  of  life.     The  years  of  laborious  study  cannot  be 

whole  efforts  now  made  to  make  science  spared.     Necessity  impels    them    to 

easyi  and    strip    the    acquisition  of  physical  labour  for  their  own  mainte- 

knowledge  of  all  the  difficulties  with  nance,  before  the  intellectual  labour 

which  it  has  been  invested  by  nature^  can  have  been  undergone  requisite  to 

are  founded  upon  an  erroneous  .prin-  acquire  the  information  or  the  ideas 

ciplcy  and  tend  to  divest  science  of  ita  indispensable  to  deriving  pleasure  from 

best  and  noblest  effects.  the  higher  or  useful  branches  of  litera- 

It  is  this  which  renders  the  general  ture  or  philosophy.    Generally  speak- 

instructiouy  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  ing,  therefore,  they  can  never  be  any 

great  bulk  of  mankind-a  most  perilous  thing  but  superficial  readers,  and  pro- 

experiment.    They  can  easily  acquire  meters  of  superficial  literature.     We 

the  craving  for  excitement  and  super-  speak  of  mankind  as  a  whole.  Donbt- 

ficial  information,  but  can  they  acquire  less  there  are  numerous  and  brilliant 

with  equal  facility  the  patient  habits,  instances  of  persons  whose  powerful 

the  distrust  of  self,  the  respect  for  talents  have  at  once  surmounted  all 

others,  which  constitute  essential  ele-  these  obstacles ;  but  they  are  the  ex- 

ments  in  a  well-informed  and  rightly  ception,  not  the  rule. 

eonstitutad  mind  ?     It  is  evident  that        The  theory  of  the  intellectual  edu- 

they  cannot.     Necessity  chains  them  cationists  is,  that  the  moment   the 

to  physical  labour,  long  before  the  operatives  are  taught  to  read,  instant- 

Seriod   has    arrived  when    scientific  ly,  and  as  if  by  instinct,  they  will 

nowledge  or  philosophical  infonua-  acquire  a  taste  for  the  best  branches  of 

tion  can  be  acquired  to  any  useful  literature, — that  they  are  at  once  to 

purpose.   Hence  the  bulk  of  this  class  plunge  into  Bacon,  and  Newton,  and 

never  acquire  philosophical  or  politi-  Milton,  and  that  the  attractions  of  the 

cal  knowledge  to  any  useful  purpose  works  of  these  great  men  are  to  form 

at  all ;   and  the   power  of   reading  a  complete  counterpoise  to  the  plea- 

which  they  have  acquired  does  them  snres  of  intoxication  or  the  seductions 

little  but' mischief,  because  it  imme-  of  sense.     We  have  seen  what  an 

diately  throws  open  to  them  excite-  enormous  circulation  despicable  works 

ment,   and  the  means  of  obtaining  have  had,  and  how  .completely,  for  a 

every  gratification  from  immoral  pub-  time  at  least,  they  have  interrupted 

licattons,  whether  sensual,  romantic,  or  the  sale  of  works  of  sterling  merit  and 

political,  which  can  be  acquired  with-  utility.     Why  have   they  done  so  ? 

out  study  ;  while  they  are  precluded  Bimply  because  they  appeal  to  topics 

by  physical  circumstances  from  aoquir-  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity,  and 

uig  the  habits  requisite  to  enjoy  use*  conjure  up,  in  a  diverting  form,  im- 

ful  information,  or  judge  with  pro*  ages  with  which  everybody  is  familiar. 

priety  on  the  matters,  which,  either  as  Doubtless   their  run  will  at  length 

individuals  pr  as  members  of  society,  come  to  an  end,  and  their  reputation 

are  brought  under  their  consideration,  will  be  as  short-lived  as  their  sale  has 

**  General  ignorance,"  says  Plato,  *'is  been  extensive.  But  what  then?  Other 

neither  the  greatest  evil,  nor  the  most  works  of  the  same  character  will  sue- 

to  be  dreaded.*'    A  mass  of  ilKdi-  ceed,  and  others,  and  others.  Asnper- 

gested  information  is  much  more  pe-  ficial  and  ephemeral  generation  will 

nlous.  .  never  want  superficial  and  ephemeral 

There  can  be  no  mistake  so  great  works  to  divert  the  passing  hour, 
as  to  imagine  that,  if  a  human  being        As  a  practical  commentary  on  the 

is  taught  to  read,  and  then  turned  into  theory  of  the  working  classes  going 

the  world  with  every  book,  good,  bad,  straight  to  the  study  of  Bacon,  and 

or  indifferent,  equally  within  his  reach,  Euclid,  and  Milton,  we  here  subjoin 

he  will  naturally  betake  himself  to  the  a  statement  of  the  number  of  books 

good  works  and  shun  the  bad.  found  in  ten  small  circulating  libraries 

Many  years  of  painful  study,  and  no  in  the  parishes  of  St  George,  St  James, 

small  amount  of  compulsion^  is  ncces-  St  AnnCj  SohOi  London*  which  we 

sary  to  impress  upon  ail,  except  a  few  strongly  recommend  to  the  considera- 

gifted  spirita^  the  prenom  ideas  re-  tion  of  onr  readers. 
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Pereeotogs 
Number.  perused. 
Works  of  a  good  character,  Dr  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  &c.,            27  1'23 
Novels  by  Theodore  Hook,  Lytton  Balwer,  &c.,       •         .         41             1*87 
Novels  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  moral  and  religious  novels,            49             2*27 
.Romances,  Castle  of  Otranto,  &c.,             .         '         .         «         76             3*46 
Lord  Byron's  works,  Smollett  s,  Fielding's,  Gil  Bias.  &c.,             39  1*78 
Novels  by  Walter  Scott,  and  novels  in*  imitation  of  him,     .       166             7*57 
Novels    by   Captain    Marryat,    Cooper,    Washington    Ir- 
ving, &c,, 115            5*24 

Voysges,  travels,  history,  and  biography,           .         .         .136  6*21 
Fashionable  novels,  well  known,       .         .         .         •         •       439  20* 
Novels  of  the  lowest  character,  being  chiefly  imitations  of 
fashionable  novels,  containing  no  good,  although,  pro- 
bably, nothing  decidedly  bad 1008  46* 

Miscellaneous  old  books,  Newgate  Calendar,  &c.,       .         .         86  3*92 

Books  decidedly  bad,*  10  '45 

It  is  added  in  the  StatisticalJoumal,  faction  with  their  condition — a  feverish 

that  the  shelves  of  the  other  fifteen  restlessness^  and  desire  for  change-^ 

circulating  libraries  were  examined^  an  anxiety  to  get  out  of  the  sphere  of 

and  found  to  contain  books  in  a  trifliog  physical  and  into  that  of  intellectual 

degree  better.  labour — and  an  incessant  craving  after 

Here>  then,  is  the  practical  working  immediate  enjoyment,  either  of  the  fan« 
of  the  system  of  secular  education,  cy  or  the  senses.  This  is  the  natural 
without  moral  discipline  or  religious  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the 
training  of  the  mind.  The  whole  meausofreadingtothemassofthepeo- 
books  from  which  any  benefit  could  ple,without  any  attention  to  their  moral 
be  derived,  including  all  Sir  Walter  discipline  or  religious  improvement* 
Scott's,  Bui wer*s,  and  MissEdgeworth's  They  are  accustomed,  by  the  books 
novels,  are  not  above  two  hundred,  they  read,  to  alluring,  and  very  often 
while  the  fashionable  and  libertine  exaggerated,  descriptions  of  the  en- 
novels  are  nearly  two  thousand,  joyments  arising  from  wealth,  rank. 
This  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  and  power.  They  become,  in  conse- 
the  way  in  which  the  human  mind,  quence,  discontented  with  their  own 
when  left  to  itself,  fastens  immediately  situation,  and  desirous,  by  any  means, 
upou  exciting  or  useless  publications,  to  elevate  themselves  int^tbat  magio 
to  the  entire  neglect  of  all  those  which  circle  of  which  they  have  read  so 
go  to  elevate  the  understanding  or  im-  much.  In  the  sober  paths  of  honest 
prove  the  heart.  What  antidote  to  industry  they  see  no  prospect  of  speed- 
evil  would  the  readers  in  these  clrcu-  ily  obtaining  the  object  of  their  de- 
lating libraries  find  in  the  perusal  of  sires.  They  are  prompted,  therefore, 
the  1500  fashionable  or  quasi-licentious  to  change  their  line  of  life,  in  hopes 
novels  with  which  their  shelves  are  of  ameliorating  their  condition,  and 
stored  ?  Would  they  discover  in  them  more  rapidly  elevating  themselves  to 
precepts  or  examples  calculated  to  the  rank  of  their  superiors.  Dbap- 
allay  their  passioDs  or  to  chasten  their  poiutment  awaits  them  equally  in  the 
hearts  ?  Would  they  be  inspired  with  new  line  as  the  old ;  they  become 
contentment  at  their  condition,  or  im-  bankrupt  and  desperate,  and  termi- 
proved  in  habits  of  temperance,  in-  nate  their  career  by  penal  transporta- 
dustry,  and  frugality  ?  Would  they  tion,  voluntary  exile,  or  swelling  the 
not  rather  find  their  imaginations  in-  ranks  of  the  seditious  and  disaffected, 
flamed,  and  their  ideas  elevated  to  a  We  complain  that  we  have  fallen 
standard  inconsistent  with  their  station  upon  an  ephemeral  and  superficial 
in  life  ?  generation ;   that  standard  literature 

Every  person  who  has  observed  the  is  neglected,  and  a  succession  of  useless 

condition  of  the  middling  and  working  novelties  alone  form    the  object  of 

classes  of  society  of  late  years,  must  general  perusal ;  that  every  thing  is 

have  noticed  in  them,  and  more  parti-  brought  down  to  the  test  of  utility, 

cuiarly  in  the  most  intelligent  and  in-  or  debased  by  the  intermixture  of  ex- 

teliectual  of  their  number,  a  dissatis-  citement  and  pleasure ;    that  classi- 
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cal  literatarey  the  noblest  foundation  acquire  the  education  requisite  to  en- 
for  education  which  the  wit  of  man  able  him  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
has  ever  devised,  is  the  object  of  in-  upon  political  subject8>what  result  can 
cessant  attacks  by  the  Liberal  party,  possibly  be  expected  in  a  country 
and  is  gradually  disappearing  from  wherepower  is  substantially  vested  in 
the  elementary  instruction  of  ^e  mid*  the  middle  classes,  and  it  is  their  voice 
die  classes  of  society ;  that  the  great  which,  in  the  end,  constitutes  public 
authors  of  our  own  language — ^the  opinion,  but  that  the  government  of 
lights  of  Europe,  the  glories  of  the  the  state  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
world — are  left  imopened  upon  the  set  of  puppets,  who  have  no  will  of 
shelves,  while  an  insatiable  public  are  their  own,  but  merely  move  accord- 
only  desirous  to  hear  or  see  something  ing  to  the  impulse  communicated  by 
new;  that  science  has  degenerated  some  of  the  leading  quacks,  who  have 
into  the  handmaid  of  art,  and  the  obtained  the  temporary  ascendency 
teacher  of  nations  into  the  assistant  of  over  the  masses  of  mankind  ?  We 
machinery ;  that  history  is  looked  over  complain  of  the  weakness  of  the  pre- 
enly  to  cidl  its  exciting  episodes  from  sent  Government  of  the  country — of 
its  dreary  volumes,  and  poetry  to  de-  their  tergiversation  in  principle — va- 
tach  ita  stimulating  pictures  from  its  cillation  in  policy — of  their  contempti- 
devated  thoughts ;  that  every  thing,  ble  yielding  to  the  pressure  from  with- 
in short,  is  essentially  vulgarized,  and  out,  and  degrading  alliance  with  the 
the  noble  spirit  of  the  last  age  seems  most  dangerous  demagogues  in  the 
to  bo  expiring  with  the  last  remants  state..  Are  we  quite  sure,  however, 
of  its  heroic  greatness.  All  this,  we  that  all  this  is  not  the  fault,  not  of  men, 
fear,  is  true ;  and  great  part  of  it  is  but  of  the  institutions  which  make 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  coincidence  of  a  men  ?  If  we  first  open  the  gates  of 
generally  instructed  people,  with  the  knowledge  to  all  mankind,  without  the 
corruptions  incident  to  manufacturing  slightest  attention  to  moral  discipline 
wealth  and  long-establbhed  civilisa-  or  religious  instruction ;  next  put  into 
tion.  In  literature  and  philosphy,  as  their  hands  the  wildest  effusions  of  an 
in  other  things,  the  supply  in  the  long  unbridled  and  licentious  press,  and 
nm  will  be  regulated  by  the  demand ;  then  confer  upon  the  masses,  thus  ex- 
and  if  the  schoolmaster  has  called  a  cited  and  deluded,  a  preponderating 
newworld  into  existence — ^ifthemarch  voice  in  government  and  l^islation, 
of  intellect  has  advanced  into  classes  can  we  be  surprised  if  the  most  wild 
who  heretofore  studied  only  their  and  extravagant  theories  are  adopted 
Bible  or  prayer-book—if  the  craving  and  pressed  upon  Government,  and 
for  excitement  and  amusement  has  every  thing  like  steadiness,  wisdom, 
become  almost  as  general^  as  the  de-  or  foresight,  are  abandoned  by  those 
mand  for  tea  and  sugar—we  need  not  in  possession  of  the  helm?  They 
be  surprised  if  an  inferior  set  of  speedily  find,  that,  when  a  stiff  gale 
literary  caterers  has  arisen.  The  oh-  sets  in,  the  vessel  will  no  longer  obey 
vious  tendency  of  such  a  state  of  the  rudder;  and  to  avoid  such  a 
things — of  the  general  spread  of  the  catastrophe,  their  whole  object  is,  so 
taste  for  imaginative  or  exciting  plea-  to  trim  their  sails  as  to  run  as  long  as 
sure  communicated  through  the  press,  may  be  before  the  wind,  and  avoid 
without  any  elevation  of  the  moral  exposing  the  broadside  to  the  fury  of 
standard,  or  improvement  of  the  in-  the  waves.  Most  of  our  recent  ex- 
tellectual  powers — clearly  must  be  to  periments  in  legislation  have  been 
weaken  and  debase  the  national  cfaa-  successively  forced  upon  Government, 
racter — to  render  the  understanding  .  not  by  the  weight  of  argument  or  the 
the  slave  of  the  fancy  or  the  passions,  examples  of  history,  but  by  the  mere 
and  disable  the  nation  from  under-  clamour  ofinterested  parties,  who  have 
going  the  sacrifices,  or  discharging  the  contrived,  by  condescending  to  the 
duties,  requisite  to  maintain  its  cha-  arts  of  demagogues  and  the  clamour 
racter  or  sustain  its  independence.  of  the  press,  to  move  the  masses  in 
In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  their  favour.  Of  such  a  legpislation 
effects  of  the  spread  of  mere  Intel-  and  government  it  is  not  going  too 
lectual  knowledge  to  the  middle  and  far  to  sayi  that  it  is  the  most  effectual 
working  classes,  must  obviously  be  that  human  invention  ever  devised  to 
attended  with  the  very  greatest  dan-  tear  an  empire  to  atoms, 
ger.  When  everv  body  is  taught  to  It  is  no  answer  to  all  this  to  say,  that 
read^  and  one  in  wj  only  can  possibly  aU  is  th«  renult  not  of  the  people  being 
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educated,  but  of  tbeir  being  tmper/^cl^  acbastened  or  rational  toite  ill  llie- 
educated }  that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  rature>  or  acquire  the  meana  of  form  ingp 
dangerous  things  but  real  knowledge  a  sound  judgment  in  politics.  These 
is  salvation ;  and  that  all  these  evils  are  unpalatable  tmths,  but  eiperience 
will  disappear  when  the  people^  by  proves  them  to  be  of  universal  appli- 
more  oompiete  and  thorough  instruc*  eation,  and  whatever  individuals  or 
tiouy  are  qualiGed  to  direct  themselves  societies  shall  take  upon  themselves 
properly  in  private  iife^  and  take  their  to  act  upon  opposite  principles^  will 
due  share  in  the  administration  of  speedily  find  that  they  have  shattered 
publio  affairs*  All  that  is  perfectly  themselves  against  a  wall  of  adamant, 
true,  and  we  agree  with  the  Liberals  This  is  the  fundamental  principle 
in  thinking  that>  if  the  masses  oonld  which  ever  has  rendered,  and  ever  will 
once  be  brought  to  obtain  the  infer*  render^  democratic  societies  short- 
matiou  requisite  for  a  just  discrimina*  lived  and  miserable*  The  working 
tlon  of  publio  affairs,  there  would  bo  no  classes  never  can  enjoy  the  leisure 
danger  whatever  in  entrusting  them  requisite  to  obtain  the  infbrmation 
with  the  entire  government  of  the  that  is  to  qualify  them  for  the  dis- 
state.  It  is  precisely  because  this  we  charge  of  the  duties  to  which  they 
maintain  to  be  utterly  impossible,  that  aspire.  The  information  of  the 
there  is  danger*  It  is  by  the  labour  great  btdk  of  them  must  always  ue- 
of  man's  hands,  and  the  sweat  of  his  oessarily  be  superficial,  and  conse- 
brow,  that  he  must  ever  earn  his  sub«  quently  they  always  will  be  led  by 
sistenee.  The  power  of  directing  demagogues,  who,  presuming  upon 
either  thought  or  nations,  therefore,  their  ignorance^  will  flatter  their  va« 
was  given  to  few  only,  because  few  nity*  Some  among  them,  doubtless, 
are  called  to  sueh  direction.  The  are  gifted  by  nature  with  higher 
instinct  to  follow,  the  disposition  to  powers,  and  they  will  deservedly  rise 
obey,  the  faoulty  to  labour,  were  given  into  a  more  elevated  station,  and  take 
to  all  I  because  by  that  means  alone  their  place  among  the  directors  of 
oould  society  be  maintained  or  im«  thought  and  the  rulers  of  the  state, 
proved^  Let  us  not  blame  nature.  That  such  characters  from  the  humbler 
therefore,  for  having  scattered  so  une-  ranks  of  life  should  have  the  means  of 
qually  the  gifts  of  intellectual  and  rising  to  the  highest  stations',  is  at  onee 
physical  strength,  but  rather  admire  the  glory  and  the  strength  of  ffee 
thewisdomwithwhich  she  has  adapted  states.  The  dangers  and  miseries  of 
the  varied  capacities  of  different  classes  the  democratic  governments  consist  in 
of  mankind  to  their  respective  desti-  the  overthrow  of  the  influence  of  such 
nies  and  necessary  duties.  The  fault  intellects,  by  the  passions  or  perverted 
lies  in  the  perverseness  of  men^  who  desires  of  the  Incapable  multitude, 
overlook  these  eternal  distinetions.  One  curious  and  interesting  fact  has 
and,  in  the  Vain  attempt  to  elevate  all  been  brought  to  light,  by  the  French 
to  the  same  intellectual  functions,  take  statistical  inquiries  on  this  subject, 
the  government  of  mankind  from  the  It  appears,  as  M.  Gnerry  has  pointed 
direction  of  intellect  and  give  it  to  out,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
that  of  force.  ^  unfortunate  females"  of  Paris  come 
As  little  is  it  any  objection  to  say,  from  the  northern  and  the  most  highly 
that  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  educated  educated  provinces  of  France.  De- 
classes,  who  make  so  prominent  a  figure  plorable  as  this  result  Is,  it  will  hardly 
in  the  criminal  calendars  of  the  king-  be  suprising  to  any  person  practically 
dom,  belong  to  the  class  of  those  who  acquainted  with  women  in  the  condi-^ 
are  imperfectly  educated,  and  that  a  tion  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
different  result  may  be  anticipated,  if  society.  Over-education  is  the  rock 
a  greater  proportion  get  into  the  class  on  which  they  generally  split ;  it  is  the 
of  superior  instruction.  Undoubtedly  desire  for  immediate  enjoyment — a 
this  result  might  be  anticipated,  if  thirst  for  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of 
such  a  change  were  practicable.  But  the  affluent — the  love  of  dress,  oma* 
is  it  practicable  ?  That  is  the  point,  ment,  and  gayety,  which  are  the  pre- 
We  apprehend  nothing  can  be  clearer  vailing  motives  that  lead  almost  all 
than  that  it  is  not.  It  is  utterly  im-  young  women  astray.  How  much 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  majority  must  the  sway  of  such  impulses  be  in- 
of  men,  either  in  the  manufacturing  or  creased  by  the  superficial  and  exciting 
f^ricultural  departments,  can  ever  reading  which  the  usual  trash  to  be 
possess  the  leiBure  rsquisMe  to  attain  foond  iadrculatlDg  libraries  aflbrda  in 
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80  oTerwhelming  a  proportion  ?    The  uccoDtrolled  in  iU  operation,  and  per<« 

statistical  details  above  given  of  ten  mit  tbe  Uvea  of  the  people  to  be  wan« 

circulating  libraries  in  London,  from  tonly  sacrificed  by  hign- pressure  en«* 

'Which  it  appears  that  there  are  only  gines  at   sea,   and   ezoessive   rapid 

tvrenty-seven  volumes  on  morality  and  travelling  at  land,  vrithout  any  restric- 

religion  in  them,  and  above  fifteen  tion  ?    Is  it  not  rather  tbe  part  of  a 

hundred  fashionable,  indifPerent,   or  good  gOTernment,  when  a  new  power 

libertine  novels,  evidently  shows  what  has  thus  been  introduced  into  human 

an  overwhelming  proportion  of  in-  affairs,  to  take  it  under  their  especial 

flammable  matter  is  poured  into  the  direction,  and,  deducing  all  the  good 

minds^  of  the  younfi"  of  both  ^  sexes^  from  it  of  which  it  is  susoeptible,  to 

by  this  unrestrained  and  undirected  restrain  its  evil  consequences  within 

system  of  readins^*      Phllanthrophy  as  narrow  limits  as  possible  ? 

pictures  to  itself  the  studious  mecha-  That  education,  if  based  upon  reli- 

nic,  consuming  his  midnight  oil  over  sion,  may^  expected  to  produce  very 

the  labours  of  the  miffhty  dead, — or  different  results  from  education  left  to 

the  weary  labourer  delightmg  his  fa-  run  riot  for  itself,  or  left  only  under 

mily  by  reading,  after  the  hours  of  his  the  flimsy  guidance  of  intelleotual  oul- 

toil  are  over;   but  experience  draws  tivation,  is  self-evident    The  great 

aside  the  veil  from  the  flattering  dream,  cause  of  the  total  ineffieiency  of  the  lat« 

and  exhibits  to  us  the  operative,  sitting  ter  for  preservation,  viz.,  the  extremely 

in  an  ale-house  with  dissolute  compan*  small  portion  of  mankind  orer  whom 

ions,  enlivening  drink  with  the  effu-  it  ever  can  exercise  any  sensible  \n* 

aons  of  the  Radical  Press — pale^  fac*  fluenoe,  compared  with  tbe  multitude 

tory  girls  devouring  the  most  licen<-  with  whom  pleasure  and  excitement 

tious  publications  of  the  day — or  deli-  are  the  ruling  prineiples,  is  no  ways 

cate  sempstresses,  working  fourteen  applicable  to  reUgiou$  feeling.  £very 

hours  continuously,  in  close  confine-  man  has  not  an  understanding  ca« 

ment,  and  listening  all  tho  time  to  pable  of  cultivation,  but  every  man 

one  of  their  number  who  reads  eternal  has  a  soul  to  be  saved.     Universal  as 

descriptions  of  the  intrigues  and  dissi-  is  tbe  stimulus  of  the  senses  and  pas* 

pation  of  high  lifip.     It  may  easily  be  sions  %  as  unirersal,  if  early  awakened, 

conceived  to  what  the  ideas^  induced  are  the  reproaches  of  oonscienee  and 

by  such  studies  must  lead,  in  either  the  terrors  of  judgment  to  come.  The 

sex  $  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  Gospel  was,  in  an  especial  manner^ 

that,  after  a  few  years  of  such  tuition,  preached  to  the  poor  \  not  only  are 

a  hundred  thousand  of  unfortunate  its  leading  prlneipics  obvious  to  every 

females  nightly  walk  the  streets  of  understanding,  but  its  principal  inci- 

London.    It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  dents  find  their  way  to  every  heart, 

from  anv  thbg  that  has  now  been  Doubtless  there  are  great  numbers  in 

advanced,  that  we  are  the  enemies  of  every  age,  and  especially  in  every  opu« 

education  in  the  abstract,  or  have  the  lent  age,  to  whom  all  its  exhortations 

slightest  idea,  that,  whether   as   it  wiUbeaddressedinvain,  andin  whom 

stands  it  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  seduotions  of  present  interest  or 

humanity,  it  can  by  possibility  be  ar*  pleasure  will  completely  extinguish 

rested.     None  can  know  better  than  all  the  effeet  of  the  most  pointed  de^ 

we  do  that  this  is  impossible,  and  that  nuneiations  of  future  dangers  either  in 

general  instruction,  be  it  for  good  or  this  world  or  tho  next.    But,  still,  the 

be  it  for  evil,  is  established  beyond  number  of  those  whom  religion  can 

the  reach  at  least  of  prevention.    But  prevent  from  sinning,  or  reclaim  from 

admitting  this  to  be  the  case — assum-  vice,  is  incomparably  greater  than 

ing  that  we  must  take  general  educa-  those  whom  seienee  or  pUlosophy  ean 

tion  as  a  fact  of  general  application  affeet.     The  proof  of  this  is  decuive. 

upon  which  all  our  reasonings  must  be  Every  age  of  the  world  has  shown 

founded,   does  it  follow  from  that#  numerous  examples  of  nations  con« 

that  we  are  to  admit  this  vast  power  vulsed,  sometimes  to  tbe  last  degree, 

into  human  affairs  without  any  attempt  by  religiots  fervour  and  sectarian  en« 

to  regulate  or  direct  it  ?     Every  body  thuaiasm,  but  nobody  ever  heard  of 

knows  that  steam  power  both  at  land  the  masses  being  moved  by  science  or 

and  sea  is  irrevocably  introduced  into  philosophy.  Chemistry  and  mechanics 

the  communication  of  mankind ;  but  are  very  good  things,  but  they  will 

does  it  follow  from  that,  that  we  must  never  set  the  world  on  fire, 

necessarily  allow  that  new  force  to  be  It  is  self-evideBt;  therefore^  that|  as 
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the  dangers  of  unregulated  education  structible   power,    and   Christianity, 

consist  in  this,  that  works  which  are  when  rightly  inculcated,  as  an  essen- 

to  do  the  people  good,  appear,  like  the  tial  instrument  for  civilising  mankind, 

paths  of  virtue,  dull  and  uninvitiog  in  and  a  necessary  support  to  those  ou 

the  outset,  and  are  felt  to  be  benefi-  whom  society  imposes  hard  and  hum- 

cial  only  in  the  end,  while  deleterious  ble  duties,  uncheered  by  the  hope  of 

and  exciting  productions,    like    the  future  fortune  or  the  consolations  of 

temptations  of  vice,  are  exciting  and  self-love.** 

agreeable  in  the  outset,  and  to  every  £yen  if  this  blessed  union  could  be 

capacity,  and  are  perceived  only  to  accomplished,  although  every  school 

lead  to  sackcloth  and  ashes,  when  it  is  In  the  kingdom  was  blended  with  the 

too  lato  for  any  effectual  amendment  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity, 

of  life  or  manners,  we  must  look  for  and  every  seven  hundred  persons  in 

an  antidote  to  this  general  and  enor-  the  empire  had,  according  to  Dr  Chal- 

mous    evil,    in    some    counteracting  mers's  favourite  scheme,  a  pastor  al- 

principle  of  equally  universal  applica"  lotted  to  them,  still  much  would  re- 

tion  and   equally  powerful  efficacy,  main  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  spread 

The  experience  of  ages,  not  less  than  of  mere  knowledge  from  being  an 

the  feelings  of  our  own  hearts,  tell  us,  addition  to  the  lever  by  which  vice 

that  the  only  antidote  to  this  evil  is  undermines  tho  fabric  of  society.  Still 

to  be  found  in  the  intimate  blending  there  would  remain  to  sin,  the  advan- 

ofeducation  with  religious  instruction,  tage,  always  great,  and  in  the  later 

It  b  by  this  union  alone,  that  the  an-  stages  of  society  of  peculiar  efficacy, 

tagonist  powers  of  good  and  evil  can  that  it  proposes  immediate  gratification 

be  equally  developed  by  the  powers  of  to  its  votaries,  and  invites  them  to  a 

education ;  that  the  attractions  of  sin  course  of  reading  from  which  instan- 

can  be  counteracted  by  opposite  prin-  taneous    excitement    or    pleasure    is 

ciples  of  equal  force  and  general  effi-  to  be  obtained.       The  exciting  and 

cacy ;  that  we  can  give  its  true  de-  dangerous  part  of  the  press,  in  short, 

yelopement  to  the  principles  of  Chris*  is  in  possession  of  precisely  the  same  al- 

tianity,  and  screen  public  instruction  lurement  by  which  vice  so  generally  suc- 

from  the  obvious  reproach  of  adding  ceeds  in  overwhelming  the  suggestions 

force  to  the  dissolving  powers  in  the  of  virtue ;  and  the  question  betwixt 

many,  and  imparting  strength  to  the  secular  and  religious  education  just 

counteracting  forces  only  in  the  few.  comes  back  to  the  old  combat  between 

These,  accordingly,  are  the  principles  the  antagonist  principles  of  virtue  and 

of  M,  Coussin  on  this  subject.    "  Re-  vice.  Firmly  believing,  as  we  do,  that 

ligion  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  host, per/taps  the  main  reliance  of  the  friends  of 

the  only  basis  of  popular  instruction,  humanity,  in  such  a  conflict,  must  be 

I  know  a  littie  of  Europe,  and  have  laid  in  the  forces  and  co-operation  of 

never    witnessed  any   good  popular  religion,  we  are  by  no  means  so  san- 

schools  where  Christianity  was  awant^  guine  as  to  imagine,  that,  in  the  greatest 

ing.     The  more  I  reflect  on  the  sub-  possible  cegree  of  church  extension 

ject,  the  more  I  am  convinced  with  and  religiv^us  education  there  is  to  be 

the  directors  of  the  Ecoles  Normales,  found  any  thing  like  an  effectual  an- 

and  the  ministerial  counsellors,  that  we  tidote  to  the  poison  which  lur&s  in  the 

must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  clergy,  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.     It  is 

in  order  to  instruct  the  people,  and  to  no  purpose,  to  refer  to  instances  of 

make  religious  education  a  ^ecio/att^  rural  pastoral  districts  where  yirtue 

large  part  of  instruction  in  our  pri-  exists  almost  undisturbed  by  vice  for 

mary  schools.    I  am  not  ignorant  that  centuries  together,  in  the  simplicity  of 

these  suggestions  will  sound  ill  in  the  religious  belief,  and  generation  after 

ears  of  some,  and  that  in  Paris  I  shall  generation  pass  through  their  innocent 

be  looked  upon  as  excessively  devout ;  span  of  life  almost  unstained  by  crime, 

but  it  is  from  Berlin^  nerertheless,  not  True,  they  do  so ;  but  how  long  would 

Rome,  that  I  write*     He  who  speaks  these  same  persons,  innocent  when  not 

to  you  is  a  philosopher,  one  looked  on  ledintotemptation,witiistandtheallure- 

with  an  evil  eye,  and  even  persecuted,  ments  of  general  education  or  a  licen- 

by  the  priesthood,  but  who  knows  tious  press,  ancient  opulence,  and  cor- 

human  nature  and  history  too  well  rupted  cities  ?    Not  one  week, 
not  to  regard  religion  as  an  inde* 

Edinburgh :  Printed  by  BallarUyne  and  Hughes,  PauPs  Work. 
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PERU  AS  IT  tt. 


Wben  ve  surrey  th«  aetiid  state 
of  our  ccJonial  possessioDS^  aimost  the 
ODly  source  of  trade  which  our  foreign 
policy  has  left  us,  "we  are  fitted  with 
shame,  discomfort,  and  alarm.  The 
revolutionary  principles  of  our  pre- 
sent Government^  and  the  iojustice 
and  spoliation^  which  are  the  off- 
spring of  those  principles,  have  filled 
ail  the  corners  of  our  vast  colonial 
empire  with  brooding  discontent.  In 
this  ominous  state  of  things,  we  turn 
our  eyes  with  eager  sollcitwie  to  every 
source  from  whence  our  decliniag 
commerce  may  be  refreshed  ;  and  we 
Um  would  persuade  ourselves^  thai, 
as  Providence  has  furnished  the  phy- 
world  with  a  g^rand  restorative 


ia  the  law  of  compensation,  so  the 
great  aud  sudden  ruin  with  which 
our  colonial  trade  is  threatened  may, 
by  some  happy  arrangemement  of  the 
same  kind,  be  mitigated,  if  not  re* 
paired.  Unless  we  are  greatly  mis- 
taken, Spanish  America  is  destined 
to  be  our  restorative  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
owes  us  that  retribution,  for  its  inde- 
pendence was  mainly  achieved  by 
British  capital  and  British  valour. 
There  is  no  climate  which  those  fa- 
voured regions  do  not  embrace,  no 
fruit  which  they  do  not  yield,  no  mi- 
neral production  in  which  they  do  not 
abound.  Their  waters  are  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  great  leviathan,*  and 
every  island  and  desert  rock  and  Jut- 


Pern  as' it  is :  a  Residenee  In  Lima,  &c.  By  Archibald  Smith,  M.D.  Two  Yolamei. 
London :  Bentley. 

*  If  tkm«  eoaatriet  should  become  settled,  a  large  capital  might  be  very  profitably 
employed  in  fiaUog  establiahmentt,  both  in  Chile  and  Peru.  The  length  of  a  whaling 
▼oyage,  and  the  ezpente  in  the  tame  proportion,  would  then  be  reduced  from  three,  four, 
and  even  five  years,  to  one ;  for  a  very  few  weeks  would  carry  the  vessels  to  the  scene  of 
action  and  bring  them  back  again.  The  oil,  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities,  ss  it  happen- 
ed to  be  ready,  would  be  an  acceptable  freight  for  homeward-l)ound  ships  ;  and  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  keep  large  expensive  vessels  for  years  at  sea,  in  the  hope,  often  frustra- 
ted, of  completing  their  cargoes.  This  it  is,  we  believe,  that  makes  the  whale  &hery  of 
theae  dbtant  seas  a  hasardons  enterprise ;  but  this  should  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
remedied  by  the  plan  we  propose*  We  have  not  room  to  show  the  other  advantages  which 
it  embraces.  There  is  one,  however,  which  we  cannot  but  advert  to,  for  in  our  appreben- 
■ion,  tt  is  of  the  first  importance,  namely,  the  comparative  heahhinets,  both  moral  and 
physical,  which  it  would  ensure  to  the  seaman.  Instead  of  being  estranged  and  cut  off, 
aa  it  were,  from  the  benignant  influences  of  civilised  life,  he  would  have  his  home  and  family 
near  at  hand,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  his  employer  to  watch  over 
ite  wdfare.  The  advantage,  in  point  of  bodily  health,  of  a  short  voyage  over  a  long  one 
is  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on.  Our  brethren  of  the  United  States,  to  our  shame,  seem 
almost  to  have  monopolised  this  trade ;  and,  what  is  still  more  observable,  they  carry  it 
OB  principally  with  British  capitaL     In  the  Wathin^ton  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle,  for 
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ting  promontory  is  the  haunt  of  the 
furry  seal.* 

With  what  astonishing  rapidity  has 
our  commerce  with  the  United  States, 
especially  since  their  independence, 
increased  in  magnitude  and  import- 
ance I  And  yet  our  commerce  with 
Spanish  America,  if  duly  fostered, 
would,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  still 
more  important — not  only  because  its 
productions  are  intrinsicsoly  of  greater 
value,  but  because  we  should  be  the 
carriers  of  them  ;  a  condition  of  tran* 
scendent  consideration  to  England, 
whose  greatness,  nay,  whose  vitid 
principle,  lies  wholly  in  her  ma- 
rine. 


Out  of  the  various  indefinite  mass  of 
South  American  productions,  let  us 
take  an  instance  or  two  from  each  in- 
dividual of  that  majestic  triplet  which 
supplies  all  the  wants  and  luxuries  of 
human  life — the  vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral  kingdoms :  from  the  first  wo 
take  cotton  and  sugar — from  the  se- 
cond, wool — from  the  third,  the  pre- 
cious metals.  When  we  consider  that, 
of  330  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton 
which  are  annually  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  270  come  from  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how 
much  we  are  concerned  in  cultivating 
the  friendship  of  a  cotton-growing 
people.     Peru  alone,f  if  capital  and 


1837,  the  Dumber  of  vessels  afe  tea,  on  the  Itt  January  of  that  year,  employed  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  fisheries,  is  stated  at  266. 


Of  which  sailed  in  1833 

1834 
1835 
1836 


34 
66 
75 
81 


256 


The  number  of  seamen  employed  10,000 — and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  7,000,000 
of  dollars.  See  the  appendix  to  Dr  Smith's  work,  vol.  ii.  p.  288,  where  the  North  Ame- 
rican whale  fishery  in  Uie  Pacific  alone  is  estimated  at  12,500,000  dollars. 

*  We  have  here  stated  rather  what  was  and  what  should  be,  than  what  is ;  for  the  North 
American  sealers  have  nearly  exterminated  the  whole  race  of  fur  seals.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  Englishmen  should  form  establishments  in  the  Pacific  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
trade.  Under  their  fostering  care,  with  the  aid  of  good  laws,  enforced  by  the  proper  naval 
authorities,  by  which  unseasonable  and  indiscriminate  butchery  would  be  prevented,  it  would 
soon  become  a  fruitful  and  perennial  source  of  gain.  The  Russians  have  so  protected  the 
Fox  islands  in  the  North  Pacifici  that  their  fur  company  collects  annually  upwards  of  half 
a  million  of  the  best  skins,  and  might  probably  collect  many  more  without  injury  to  the 
fishery. 

The  fish  (commonly  called  the  squid),  which  is  the  food  of  these  valuable  animals, 
abounds  in  the  seas  that  wash  the  Falkland  Islands— 'South  Shetland,  South  Orkney,  and 
South  Georgia — the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  of  Juan  Fernandes,  Masafuero,  S.  Felir , 
and  S.  Ambroiio,  off  the  coast  of  Chile — all  the  islands  and  rocks  off  the  coast  of  Peru  from 
Mexilones  to  Payta,  and  certain  uninhabited  parts  of  thv  coast  itself.  Also  the  islands  of 
Guadaloupe,  off  the  coast  of  California,  and  the  Fox  Islands  to  the  north  of  Japan.  Upon 
all  these  islands  and  coasts,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fox  Islands,  the  fur  seals,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  have  been  nearly  exterminated ;  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  to 
speak  merely  in  a  commercial  sense,  since  their  fur  has  become  peculiarly  valuable  as  a 
substitute  for  beaver  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  muffs,  &c.  So  much  so,  that  a  good 
skin,  as  we  have  been  informed,  will  now  sell  in  the  United  States  for  a  Spanish 
doubloon. 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  rigorous  industry  of  the  North  American  sealers,  we  have 
heard  it  sUted,  on  very  good  authority,  that,  between  the  years  1794  and  1604,  they  killed 
in  the  small  island  of  Masafuero  alone  three  milliona  of  fiir  seals,  which  they  sold  in  China 
for  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

t  The  Britbh  trade  with  Peru  maybe  considered  aa  equal  to  the  trade  of  all  other 
nations  with  that  country :  the  total  value  of  imports  being  eight  miUiona,  and  the  British 
something  more  than  four  millions  of  dollars.  This  amount,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  soon 
be  increased  by  the  China  and  Manilla  trade,  which  is  now  thrown  open  to  British  subjects, 
and  which  has  hitherto  been  monopolized  by  the  Americans,  and  upon  the  same  agreeable 
terms  as  the  whale  fishery — that  is,  principally  on  British  capital.  The  annual  amount  of 
this  trade  with  Peru  alone,  and  for  her  consumption,  is  500,000;  with  the  whole  Pacific 
it  falls  little  short  of  tnro  millions  of  dollars,  which  may  be  computed  as  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  China  and  Manilla. 
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skill  commensurate  to  it^  powers  of  have  irrigated  and  fertilised  the  world, 
production  were  employed,  would  be  have  either  ceased  to  flow,  or  are 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  this  fear-  wasted  at  their  source.  Shame  to  Eng- 
ful  preponderance.  The  cotton  plant  land — the  only  country  that  could  have 
is  indigenous  to  its  climate,  and,  what  staid  the  plague,  and  yet  has  witness- 
is  worthy  of  remark,  it  continues  for  ed  its  desolating  course  with  indiffer- 
ycars;  whereas,  in  the  United  States,  ence,  although  thousands  of  her  own 
if  wo  mistake  not,  it  is  an  annual,  children  are  numbered  among  its  vic- 
What  a  vast  difference  this  must  make  tims  I  England,  we  repeat,  is  the  only 
in  the  expense  of  cultivation  I  The  country  that  can  stay  the  plague  ;  be- 
same  do  we  say  of  sugar:  if  justice  cause  the  enormous  mortgage  debt  due 
were  done  to  the  Peruvian  cane,  its  by  Spanish  America  to  British  sub- 
rich  exuberance  would  leave  us  no-  jects  gives  her  an  exclusive  right  to  in- 
thing  to  regret  in  the  loss  of  our  East-  terfere.  Let  her  rise,  then,  for  a  while, 
em  and  AVestem  possessions  but  the  from  her  crouching  ambiguous  policy, 
shame  of  losing  them.  and,  assuming  the  generous  dignity  of 

Of  wool,  to  instance  still  in  the  better  days,  let  her  step  forth,  in  the 
same  favoured  country,  the  mountain  exercise  of  her  undoubted  right,  and 
pastures  of  Peru  are  capable  of  sup-  bid  these  struggling  nations  cease  from 
plying  any  imaginable  quantity :  and  their  strife,  and  compel  them  to  dis- 
we  understand  that,  from  its  similarity  band  their  armies,  and  lay  asid€  their 
to  the  wool  of  England,  it  has  a  pecu-  tinsel  and  their  swaggery,  until  they 
liar  merit  in  our  market.  It  is  likely,  have  paid  their  debts.  Under  this 
moreover,  to  be  improved ;  for  Merino  wholesome  and  necessary  restraint 
rams  have  been  lately  introduced  from  their  feverish  throes  would  soon  sub- 
New  South  Wales,  and  as  the  absurd  side — the  arts  and  the  virtues  of  peaco 
prejudices  which  have  hitherto  check-  would  diffuse  their  purifying  and  in- 
ed  its  exportation  are  giving  way  be-  vigorating  energies  through  idl  the 
fore  the  influence  of  a  more  enUght-  veins  of  the  socisl  body — the  profligate 
ened  policy,  there  is  no  saying  to  what  military,  those  irritamenta  malorum, 
extent  this  interesting  commerce  may  would  be  absorbed  by  productive  la- 
be  pursued.  hour,  and  Spanbh  America  would  be 

Of  the  precious  metals  it  were  in  a  condition  to  perform  the  part  al- 
snrely  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  lotted  to  it  by  the  Creator,  in  his  uni- 
transcendent  importance,  both  to  this  yersal  scheme  of  beneficence, 
and  every  other  coontry.  After  the  We  were  led  into  this  vein  of 
late  convulsion  which  shook  England  thought  by  the  perusal  of  Dr  Smith*8 
and  the  United  States  to  their  centre,  very  interesting  and  instructive  work, 
and  was  felt  more  or  less  throughout  entitled  Peru  as  it  is ;  and  we  were 
the  civilised  globe,  no  paper  will  be  about  to  dismiss  it  with  the  commeu- 
tolerated  any  where  that  is  not  con-  dation  which  it  deserves,  when  an  old 
Tertiblo  into  gold  and  silver  ;•  and  and  privileged  friend  of  ours,  who  was 
bankers  must  consequently  hold  in  formany  years  resident  in  Lima,  walk- 
hand  a  much  larger  supply  thereof  ed  into  our  laboratory.  Like  most  of 
than  heretofore.  The  demand  for  gold  our  countrymen  who  have  become  ha- 
and  silver,  therefore,  must  daily  in-  bituated  to  the  seducing  climate  and 
crease,  and  in  the  same  proportion  gentle  ethics  of  that  singular  place,  he 
must  that  country  rise  in  importance,  is  what  he  calls  a  lotopJtagist — 
from  whence  only  it  can  be  supplied, 
namely,  Spanish  America.  ' Aaa'  «vtk  /8»Aww  uw  ithav-t  Attrt- 

Bat  Spanish  America,  ever  since        ^aym 

the  inauspicious  declaration  of  its  in-  .  ^.^>    »  .     /  ,       .  / .,      »  .a: 

dependence,  ha.  been  vibrating  be-  ^"^'J  •€««/"'••  t»^'>  '•«  «  *-^- 
tween  profligate  misrule  and  the  wild-         w«m. 

est  anarchy — between  intestine  com-  Ody.  9.  ▼.  96. 

motion  and  foreign  war  ;  nor  does 

there  seem  to  be  any  probability  of  its  Or,  to  use  the  Limenian  figure,  which 

settling  on  its  centre.     Consequently,  is  precisely  to  the  same  purport  as 

all  its  rich  treasures  are  locked  up —  Homer's,  *'  Na  tornado  el  agua  de  la 

they  are  little  better  than  sealed  foun-  Pila** — ^he  has  tasted  the  waters  of  the 

tdns,  and  the  streams  which  should  fountain,  and  can  never  be  happy  but 
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in  Lima.*  Ourmntual  salutations  be- 
ing concluded »  we  drew  our  ample 
morocco  to  the  fire- side*  and  lowering 
car  lotophagist  softly  down  into  it — 
*'  softly  down,  softly  down*' — we  placed 
Peru  as  it  is  before  him>  and  waited 
the  result.  That  chair,  like  the  Py- 
thian tripod>  as  all  the  world  can  tell, 
is  full  of  iDspiration,  and  we  had  a 
mind  to  try  its  influence  upon  our 
friend.  But  notwithstanding  he  had 
the  adrantage  of  a  subject  which  of 
all  others  was  the  most  agreeable  to 
him,  he  was  pretty  considerably  dull, 
as  our  friends  on  the  other  side  the 
water  would  say,  and  we  knew  that 
his  idiosyncracy  was  not  adapted  to 
the  meridian  of  our  morocco.  How- 
erer,  we  took  down  his  commentary 
as  hc'deliTered  it>  such  is  the  privi- 
lege of  that  chair,  with  all  the  autho- 
rity of  the  plural  number — and  thus  it 
runs: — 

The  work  opens  with  a  description 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lima  cli- 
mate— its  influence  on  man  and  beast 
—and  the  atmospheric  phenomena  as 
indicated  by  the  barometer,  hygrome- 
ter, and  thermometer.  In  the  inha- 
bited parts  of  the  coast  of  Peru,  the 
equability  and  mildness  of  the  climate 
are  remarkable,  and  we  admire  the 
beautiful  arrangements  whereby  a 
country  so  near  to  the  equator  is  con- 
stantly refreshed  from  above  and  from 
below,  from  the  mountains  and  from 
the  sea,  so  that  the  summer  heat  of  the 
Talleys  of  the  coast  rarely  exceeds  82 
deg.  of  Fahrenheit.  ''  On  one  occa- 
sion," says  Dr  Smith,  "  when  we  ob- 
served the  barometer  fall  from  29 
9-lOths  to  29^  inches,  there  had  been 
a  smart  earthquake,  which,  though  it 
happened  in  the  usually  dry  month  of 


January^  was  preceded  by  a  gentle 
shower  of  ridn." — V.  i.  p.  7.  This 
is  a  fact  worthy  of  observation.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  earthquakes,  even  in 
Lima,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  fall  of  a 
few  rain-drops,  and  some  of  the  seyerer 
shocks  by  heavy  showen.  This  hap- 
pened in  1746,  when  the  city  was 
ruined,  and  Callao  buried  in  the  sea ; 
and  it  was  considered,  as  no  doubt  it 
really  was,  as  great  a  calamity  as  the 
earthquake  itself.  We  always  fancied 
that  electricity  was  the  agent  that 
precipitated  the  water  on  these  occa- 
sions, against  the  opinion  of  some  emi- 
nent philosophers,  and,  among  others, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  celebrated 
M.  Humboldt  himself,  who  maintain 
that  earthquakes  are  not  accompanied 
by  any  perceptible  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  electricity  in  the  atmos- 
phere. But,  as  water  might  be  pre- 
cipitated by  the  simple  concussion  of 
the  superincumbent  air,  as  it  some- 
times happens  during  discharges  of 
artillery,  we  never  ventured  ^yond 
a  mere  conjecture.  The  fact,  bow- 
ever,  here  recorded,  of  an  earthquake 
being  preceded  by  rain,  and  that  in 
the  driest  season  of  the  year,  and  in 
a  region  where  rain  is  almost  un- 
known, seems  to  confirm  our  hypo- 
thesis— if  not,  how  was  the  rain  pro- 
duced? While  on  the  subject  of 
atmospherical  phenomena,  it  may 
not  be  impertinent  to  mention,  that 
gales  of  wind  neter  reach  the  shores 
of  Pern,  or,  to  nse  the  nautical 
expression,  they  do  not ''  blow  home,** 
O,  it  is  beautiful  to  stand  upon  a  pro- 
montory, and  look  out  upon  the  su- 
blime Pacific  rolling  its  awful  surg^ 
in  thunder  on  the  beach,  while  all 
beyond  those  stormy  ridges  is  smooth 


*  "  r^a  tornado  el  agua  de  la  pila. ' — Thit  is  an  expression  which  the  Limenians  were 
wont  to  UM  with  great  complacency,  and  with  no  little  reason,  to  denote  the  enchantmenti 
of  their  city,  which  made  all  vrho  had  once  known  it  unwilling  to  leave  it.  Bat  the  spell 
it  broken  now.  It  is  no  longer  the  city  where  no  one  was  salknA,  in  s  worldly  sense,  to 
be  either  poor  or  sorrowful — it  is  no  longer,  in  short,  the  City  of  the  Kings.  la  our 
travels  we  have  frequently  met  with  individuals  who  had  resided  in  Lima  during  its  palmy 
days,  and  we  have  always  been  struck  with  the  aflfection  they  retain  towards  it — they  speak 
like  banished  men.  The  "  pila,"  referred  to,  is  a  magnificent  bronte  fountain  in  the  centre  «f 
the  principal  square,  whose  dimensions  we  cannot  state ;  but  it  is  very  large,  of  exquisite 
symmetry  and  workmanship,  and  worthy  of  particular  mention.  In  the  time  of  the  Vice- 
roys it  was  guarded  by  a  sentry  day  and  night,  but  now  its  merit  seems  no  longer  to  be 
understood.  To  give  an  instaaee  of  the  vulgarising  character  of  the  revolution,  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  this  beautiful  fountain  painted  by  order  of  the  Oovernment,  on  some 
patriotie  oeesiion,  with  stripes  of  red  and  white,  Uka  a  groom'a  waistcoat,  from  top  to 
bottom. 
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and  bloe^  and  birds  are  basking  on  its  mate«  we  are  told  at  p.  17^  is  to  ener^* 

Borfacey  and  there's  not  a  wave  to  irake  vate  and  degrade  ;  this  is  the  effect  In 

them  from  their  slambers  I  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  all  nniform 

The  instances  of  lunar  influences  in  climates ;  **  the  equability  of  the  tern- 

Pern,  p.  14-16,  are  very  remarkable,  perature  of  the  air/*  says  Arbuthnot, 

Tliis  effect  of  the  moon  is  by  many  **  rendered  the  Asiatics  lazy  j"  but  we 

persons  thought  to  be  a  vulgar  error,  beiieve,  with  onr  author,  that  it  is  no- 

but,  for  our  own  part,  we  find  it  to  be  where  so   remarkable  as   in   Lima, 

a  very  painful  verity  at  every  full  and  Indeed,  the  inhabitants  seem  to  pride 

change.     And  what  is  there  surpri-  themselves  upon  it,  as  a  pedagogue  is 

sing  in  it?  The  moon  affects  the  sea;  wont    to    pride    himself   upon    his 

if  it  affect  the  larger  mass  of  fluids,  «  emoUit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros*' 

vfhy  not  the  less — for  it  is  through  — a  line  which  we  have  hated,  by  the 

the  fluids  which  they  contain  that  it  by,  and  not  without  reason,  from  on? 

acts  upon  vegetable  and  animal  bo-  earliest  youth.     They  seem  to  look 

dies — in  the  former  through  the  cir-  upon    this  domesticating  quality  of 

colating  sap,  in  the  latter  through  the  their  atmosphere  as  a  discipline  of 

circulating  blood  ?  their  own.     When  an  European  ar- 

"  To  enumerate  no  more  particn-  rives  among  them,  in  what  is  vulgarly 

laiSy**  says  the  Doctor,  speaking  of  the  called  rude  health — and  rude  it  does 

temperature  of  the  Peruvian  coast,  certainly  appear   to   the   effeminate 

"  We  think  it  will   be  found  true,  Limeno — they   survey  him   with   a 

as  a  general  proposition,  that,  from  smile  and  a  «  dejale,  luego  eaeri'* 

the  desert  of  Atacama  to  the  land-  which  may  be  Englished  in  the  words 

2Bg-place  of  Pizarro,  on  the  banks  of  the  old  song — 

of  the  Tumbez — from  the  southern  ,,  ^  ....     ,  .  , .    . 

tropic  to  close  upon  the  line-there  is  «     Tk"i"  •,wT/  '•*^°»°>.?^ 

•      J*    •     4*        r   A  L.  By  and  by  he  11  foliofr  thee, 

a  progressive  dimmution  of  atmosphe-  '         ' 

rieal   humidity.'*  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  206.  When  that  ferocious  and  truculent  old 

This  phenomenon  may  be  explained,  *  Viceroy  Amat  arrived  in  Lima,  the 

we  think,  by  the  fact  that  the  breeze  following  pasquinade  was  put  up  in 

which  prevails  along  the  whole  of  this  the  great  square — *'  aqui  se  amansan 

coast  passes,  with  the  exception  of  a  leones" — *'  lions  tamed  here;**  and  it 

few  and  comparatively  narrow  valleys,  is  said  that  they  one  day  brought  the 

over  nothing  but  hot  sandy  deserts,  matter  to  the  test,  by  throwing  a  line 

and,  of  course,  is  continually  losing  across  the  street,  where  his  canriage 

more  and  more  of  its  moisture,  until,  was  waiting  at  the  palace  gates,  so  as 

as  it  draws  near  to  Tumbez,  it  begins  to  stop  his  way.     But  how  tame  and 

to  be  saturated  with  the  damps  which  how  patient  was  the  lion  become  I 

for  ever  hang  upon  the  equator.     If  He  merely  ordered  his  coachman  to 

the  prevailing  wind  were  from  the  turn    round    and    take  the  opposite 

north  instead  of  the  south,  the  whole  direction.     Stories  such  as  these  the 

coast  of  Peru  would  be  a  continuous  Limenos  delight  to  tell,  accounting 

forest.  the  achievements  of  their  climate  as 

The  general  effect  of  the  Lima  di-  triumphs  of  their  own.*     From  the 


*  At  vol.  i.  p.  196,  our  author  very  truly  observes,  that  the  Limenos  find  a  eomptnie* 
tioo  for  all  the  ills  which  the  Revolutioa  has  brought  upon  them  in  their  delieioua  climate, 
to  which  he  applies  with  singular  felicity  old  Homer 'a  description  of  the  Elysian  fields.  But 
we  abould  have  been  better  pleased  if  he  had  given  us  a  translation  of  his  own,  instead  of 
Pope's,  which,  however  melodious,  and  in  that  respect  it  is  inimitable,  does  nevertheless 
omit  the  yery  points  wherein  the  similitude  chiefly  consists.  His  modesty  has  bequeathed 
US  the  task  of  supplying  the  deficiency. 

In  ffip  pn/oi  /8<«TM  wf Afi  «f 5p««'eirif, 

Ov  vi^fTSf,  St'  uf^  X**f^^  «'sAvf>  irri  em**  tftift} 

'Axx'  tfiii  Zi^v^Me  }nyvir^*rrmf  anrm^ 

No  child  of  labour  there,  with  feverish  head, 
Bends  o*er  his  task  and  scarcely  gains  his  bread; 
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generally  enervating  effects  of  the  the  black  mingling  with  the  saturnine 
climate^  we  are  naturally  led  to  en-  temperament  of  the  Indian^  produces 
quire  what  is  the  general  mortality ;  a  character  at  once  gloomy  and  fero- 
and  this  information  is  given  to  us  cious.  On  the  contrary,  the  offspring 
(c.  2)  with  a  carefulness  and  diligent  of  the  white  and  the  Indian  is  gentle 
accuracy  which  challenges  our  confi-  and  inoffensive ;  and  it  may  he  as* 
dence>  and  constrains  us  to  admit  the  sorted^  in  general  terms^  that  the  white 
melancholy  facty  that  more  than  one-  race  produces  an  amelioration  of  all 
twentieth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lima  the  others  with  which  it  minxes.  The 
perishes  annually.  The  average  mor-  mulatto^  for  instance^  is  a  highly  in- 
tality  of  a  people  so  remarkable  for  tellectual  and  social  being,  abounding 
their  mode  of  livings  and  under  such  in  good  qualities :  and  some  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  time  and  most  erudite  and  talented  men  in  Spa* 
place — in  a  climate  to  which  there  is^  nish  America  belong  to  thb  race, 
perhaps,  no  exact  parallel  in  all  the  C.  3  and  4,  on  the  food  and  dietetic 
world,  and  at  the  period  of  a  great  habits  of  Lima,  cannot  fail  of  interest- 
social  revolution — is  a  valuable  addi-  ing  the  philosopher,  whose  object  it  is 
tion  to  the  volume  of  statistics,  and  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  his 
powerfully  exemplifies  the  most  useful  own  species  under  every  variety  of 
of  all  its  conclusions,  showing  us,  on  circumstance,  and  survey  human  cha- 
the  one  hand,  how  mind  is  affected  by  racter  in  ail  its  phases.  These  two 
matter^  and,  on  the  other,  how  moral  artless  unpretending  chapters  have  all 
causes  are  productive  of  physical  the  charm  of  a  Dutch  picture :  they 
effects.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr  let  us  quite'  into  the  interior  of  the 
Smith  exclusively  for  this  valuable  Limenians,  and  make  us  better  ac- 
information,  and  for  a  correct  esti-  quainted  with  them  than  we  could  poa- 
mate  of  the  population  of  Lima,  which  sibly  have  been  by  a  more  serious  and 
seems  never  to  have  reached  60,000  formal  introduction.  The  quantity  of 
souls,  whereas  it  has  been  stated  by  provisions  cooked  and  sold  in  tho 
several  writers  at  70  and  even  80,000.  streets  is  enormous,  and  this  is  a  fact. 
The  table,  p.  30,  of  the  different  as  the  Doctor  well  observes,  which 
caste8,which  exhibits  our  species  stain-  gives  us  an  insight  into  tho  dietetic 
ed  with  every  variation  of  colour  be-  habits  of  the  vulgar  and  the  needy, 
twixt  black  and  white,  is  very  inter-  (P.  35.)  But  it  does  more — it  gives 
esting.  Of  all  these  varieties,  it  us  a  key  to  their  moralities  also,  and 
should  be  observed,  the  Chino  is  mo-  we  easily  gather  from  it  that  idleness 
rally  the  worst.    The  mercuriality  of  and  improvidence  must  be  the  corn- 


But  the  glad  etrtb,  through  all  the  smiliiig  hours, 
Unwrought  by  man,  ita  genial  tribute  pours  : 
Stem  winter  frowns  not  there,  nor  snow,  nor  rain 
Deforms  the  sky  or  desolates  the  plain  ; 
But  sea-born  sephyrs,  ever  on  the  wing. 
Round  the  blest  bowers  eternal  fresbness  fling. 

But  there  is  still  anotber  advantage  which  this  favoured  country  possesses — an  advantage 
beyond  the  privileges  even  of  the  'HXi;r/«y  «rf2/«y^the8e  are  the  pillars  of  everlasting  snow, 
whidi  send  forth  their  coolness  into  the  nigbt,  while  the  sephyrs  are  reposing. 

(Our  friend,  W.  Meleager  Hay,  has  this  moment  keelavined  an  off-hand  versiou'^better' 
than  either^beeause  more  literal,  and  equally  elegant.— C.  N.) 

There,  without  toil,  man  spends  his  blissful  hours : 
No  snow — no  rain — and  winter  scarcely  lowers  : 
Bat  ever  Zephyr's  gently- breathed  air 
Ocean  sends  forth,  to  cool  the  dwellers  there. 

Here  is  Pope's  paraphrase — a  poor  falsetto. 

"  Stern  winter  smiles  on  that  auspidons  cUme  : 
The  fields  are  florid  with  unfading  prime ; 
Tvom  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  indement  blow, 
Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow  ; 
But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  blest  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  (he  western  gale," 
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moD  defects  of  Lima.  There  is  great 
moral  discipline  in  a  kitchen  fire.  The 
secdon  on  cold  and  hot  qualities^  p. 
"64,  according  to  which  the  good  or 
had  effects  of  food  and  medicine  are 
prognosticated^  is  very  amnsing.  The 
Doctor  is  excited  to  more  than  his 
usual  eloquence  when  he  remembers 
the  drilling  he  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  **  wise  women"  of  Lima  on  this 
subject.  But  he  will  forgive  them 
when  he  considers  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  moral  character  was 
estimated  in  the  same  manner :  *'  re- 
fert*"  says  one  of  the  wisest  among 
the  ancients^  "  refert  quantum  quisque 
humidiinsecalidiquecontineat.  Cujus 
in  illo  elementi  portio  preevalebit,  inde 
mores  erunt." — Sen,  de  ird,  I.  2, 
c.  19. 

The  condition  of  slaves  under  the 
Spanish  dynasty  was  so  happy,  says 
our  author,  that  they  **  forgot  that  they 
were  not  free."— P.  108.  We  have 
seen  them  glad  to  remember  that  they 
were  slaves:  we  have  seen  soldiers^ 
who  had  been  emancipated  by  military 
service,  return  and  deliver  themselves 
up  to  their  former  bondage.  They 
found  the  protection  of  a  master  better 
than  that  of  tiie  laws,  and  knew  from 
experience  that,  as  slaves,  they  were 
fed  and  clothed  on  easier  terms  than 
when  they  were  free.  But  from  the 
mildness  of  the  servitude,  continues 
the  Doctor,  "  nothing  can  be  argued 
in  favour  of  slavery  as  such,  which  can 
never  be  otherwise  than  unjust  and 
unchristian."  Without  arguing  any 
thing  in  favour  of  slavery,  but  giving^ 
on  the  contrary,  due  praise  to  all  who 
have  endeavoured  to  abolish  it,  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  all  that 
has  been  done  hitherto  has  only  con* 
tributed  to  exacerbate  the  evil  it  was 
intended  to  remove.  The  slave  trade, 
if  it  be  diminished  in  quantity,  which  is 
by  no  means  certain,  is  undoubtedly 
aggravated  in  kind.  As  it  is  illegiti- 
mate, it  has  fallen  into  desperate  hands, 
and  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  which  it 
is  horrible  to  think  of.  We  are  inclin- 
ed to  believe  that  if  the  energy  which 
has  been  employed  in  the  hopeless 
task  of  extinguishing  slavery,  had  been 
devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
slave's  condition,  it  would  have  achiev- 
ed more  solid  good.  Hopeless,  we 
say,  because  we  consider  that  the  race 
to  which  the  African  negro  belongs,  is 
included  in  the  prophecy  which  doomed 
Canaan  to  be  <<  a  servant  of  servants 


unto  his  brethren*'  (Gen.  c.  ix.  v.  25), 
in  whom  were  included  all  the  rest  of 
mankind.  AU  tlie  legislation  of  man 
is  vain  against  the  word  of  God:  a 
servant  of  servants  that  race  will  be  as 
long  as  the  present  dispensation  of  Pro-^ 
vidence  continues.  Like  the  Jews  and 
the  Arabs,  they  are  fulfilling  a  prophecy 
in  the  sight  of  all  men :  like  them  they 
are  bearing  continual  witness  to  the 
truth  of  God's  word  and  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  his  decrees :  and  on  that 
very  account  are  they  entitled  not  only 
to  our  compassion  but  to  our  respect 
and  gratitude,  since  their  sufferings  arc 
our  edification.  But  seeing  how  the 
case  stands,  it  were  better  that  we  ma- 
nifested our  kindness  towards  them, 
not  in  vain  efforts  to  achieve  their  li- 
berty, which,  because  they  are  vain,  do 
only  make  their  condition  worse,  but 
in  mitigating  and  sweetening  their  sla- 
yery,  and  making  it,  as  far  as  possible, 
conducive  to  their  temporal  and  eter- 
nal welfare. 

"  There  is  among  these  gifted  wo- 
men," says  the  Doctor,  speaking  of 
the  Limenas,  "  a  great  esprit  de  corps, 
so  that  the  greatest  sinner  among 
them  is  never  left  without  a  gentle 
voice  to  plead  her  cause,  and  palliate, 
when  she  cannot  exculpate,  a  sister's 
errors : — no  one  ventures  to  throw  the 
first  stone  at  the  unfortunate;  and 
there  insensibly  arises  a  gradation  of 
vices  and  virtues,  dove-tailing  into 
each  other  so  as  to  constitute  a  social 
whole^  wherein  the  different  degrees 
of  moral  deviation  are  all  shaded  by 
an  overflowing  charity." — Vol.  i.  p. 
131.  This  is,  indeed^  a  fearful  com- 
bination^  and  it  is  the  chef-cCauvre  of 
the  enemy  to  have  enlisted  charity  on 
the  side  of  vice.  Better,  on  the  whole, 
how  much  soever  we  may  condemn  it 
in  the  individual^  is  that  rigorous  un- 
sparing surveillance  which,  in  other 
countries,  women  exercise  over  each 
other,  showing  mercy 

''  To  every  failing  but  their  own, 
And  every  wo  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  aister'a  shame." 

Xi  Byron*9  Giaour. 

Stilly  wherever  there  is  charity  there 
is  hope.  Let  good  example  once  be 
installed  in  high  places,  and  charity 
will  be  won  over  to  virtue.  Example, 
in  mere  human  morality,  is  omnipo- 
tent— *'  inter  causas  malorum  nostro- 
rum  est>  qudd  vivimus  ad  exempla," 
said  Seneca :  and  certainly  the  conta- 
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gion  of  bad  example  is  deplorable ;  reqaisites^  gentleness  and  doeility.. 
but,  on  the  other  hand>  we  are  per-  Bat  those  qualities,  as  thej  are  pas- 
suaded  that  there  is  more  than  a  com-  sive,  may  be  used  for  good  or  for  evil* 
pensating  attractiveness  in  the  exhi*  Since  the  Revolution,  they  have  been 
bition  of  moral  beauty.  But  this,  the  lamentably  abused  ;  and  we  are  sorry 
most  important  of  all  reformation,  is  to  say,  that  licentiousness  and  infide- 
not  practicable  until  revolution  ceases,  lity,  imported  from  France,  have  made 
till  society  is  restored  to  a  state  of  a  host  of  proselytes,  or  rather  victims, 
quiescence,  and  the  dregs  have  settled  among  them  s  a  bad  exchange  for  the 
to  the  bottom.  But  to  turn  away  honest  bigotry  of  their  Spanish  ances- 
from  a  subject  afflicting  yet  not  hope-  tors,  who  laid  hold  on  the  mysteries 
less,  we  are  amused  at  the  innocent  of  God,  d  puno  cerrado,  with  a  close 
simplicity  of  the  following  passage  :-^  determined  grasp,  and  walked  blind- 
*'  The  ladies,  when  young,  and  long  fold  to  heaven.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
before  they  become  marriageable,  are  will  not  be  all  corrupted,  and  that  the 
taught  to  anticipate  their  own  omni-  hour  of  regeneration  is  at  hand, 
potence  at  fifteen.*' — P.  190.  At  The  superstition  which  is  so  hu- 
what  epocha  does  the  worthy  Doctor  morously  described,  p.  166,  as  search- 
suppose  that  the  fair  ones  of  our  own  ing  for  the  Englishman's  dollars  in  his 
dear  country  begin  to  dream  of  con-  grave,  is  not  a  whit  more  barbarous 
quest !  Alas  I  alas !  ''  de  tenero  me-  than  the  opinion*  which  pervades  all 
ditantur  ungui," — we,  for  our  own  classes  of  society  in  Peru,  and,  until 
part,  cannot  remember  the  time  when  very  lately,  has  regulated  its  eommer- 
we  were  not  their  captive.  cial  policy,  namely,  that  the  silver 

'*  If  we  consider  all  things  in  the  which  our  countrymen  export  is  little 
circumstances  of  the  Peruvians,  their  better  than  stolen,  and  that  they  are 
story,  from  first  to  last,  must  awa-  preying  on  the  life-blood  of  the  conn- 
ken  an  interest  in  the  mind  of  eve-  try.  All  exportation,  in  short,  is 
ry  enquirer  into  their  past  and  pre-  looked  upon  with  jealousy, 
sent  state,  rather  than  dispose  him  The  **  state  of  the  medical  schools 
to  censure  them  indiscriminately  for  andpractice  of  medicine,**  p.  179>1 92, 
their  error.  We  may,  indeed,  wonder  is  very  well  described.  But  what  a 
not  to  find  fewer  good  qualities  among  pity  it  is  that  the  botanical  region  of 
them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  this  science  has  been  so  little  cultivat- 
see  the  fiercer  passions  that  utterly  ed  in  a  country  where  nature  seems  to 
brutalize  human  nature,  and  agitate  have  concentrated  all  her  climates  and 
every  corner  of  society,  more  called  temperatures,  and  brought  all  her 
into  action  among  a  medley  of  igno-  treasures  within  a  small  compass,  on 
rant  and  discordant  castes,  passing  purpose,  as  it  were,  to  provoke  our 
without  adequate  preparation,  from  curiosity ;  and  where  the  native  inha- 
one  extreme  of  government  to  another,  bitants  are  skilful  herbalists,  and  could 
and  from  one  civil  broil  into  another  reveal  to  us,  if  we  would  condescend 
of  greater  confusion  and  misrtde.**-^  to  enquire  of  them,  so  many  important 
Vol.  i.  p.  158.  secrets.    Cinchona  was  a  part  of  their 

This  is  a  sound  and  charitable  con-  materia  medica  before  a  Viceroy  gave 
elusion.  There  is  every  reason  to  it  his  name,  or  the  Jesuits  usurped  the 
believe  that  these  interesting  people  honour  of  its  discovery.  Botanists, 
would  soon  flourish  in  all  the  beauties  and  some  of  them  of  deserved -celebri- 
of  social  life,  if  they  were  cultivated  ijy  have  travelled  through  extensive 
with  the  fostering  hand  of  a  steady  tracts  of  the  country.  But  what  have 
paternal  government,  and  were  more  they  done  ?  They  have  given  us  skilful 
subjected  than  they  are  to  the  curb  of  genealogies  of  the  plants,  but  of  their 
moral  and  religious  discipline — ''those  virtues  they  say  little  or  nothing.  It 
reins,**  to  use  the  beautiful  expression  is  as  though  one  should  write  a  history 
of  the  eloquent  Solis,  **  without  whose  of  human  beings  and  make  no  men- 
restraint  man  is  left  all  alone  with  his  tion  of  their  souls.  Our  author,  vol.  ii. 
nature."*   They  have  the  two  chief  p.  61,  has  given  a  list  of  twelve  plants. 


*  "  Biendar  sin  euyo  Areno  el  hombre  se  queda  4  solas  eon  su  naturalesa." 

5bfo.  Conq.  dt  Mexico, 
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with  Mmie  notice  of  their  medicinal  people — ^the  superintending  authority 

virtues.     But  what  are  twelve  plants  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  society 

out  of  myriads  ?  *  from  top  to  bottom,  tempering  and  as- 

The  state  of  education  in  the  pre-  similating  itsclfj  as  it  descended  to  all 
sent  day»  which  Lb  sketched  with  faith-  the  various  gradations  through  which 
fulnessy  forms  a  sad  contrast  to  the  it  passed,  till  it  reached  the  poorest 
solid  system  of  better  times,  wbich^  Indian  in  his  cabin — like  the  knotted 
like  a  ruined  temple,  is  still  venerable  oord  (the  quipu)  which  descended 
in  its  fragments.  Antiquated,  though  from  the  highest  point  of  general  his* 
it  was,  that  could  not  have  been  a  bad  tory  to  the  last  trivial  occurrence  of 
system  which  collected  those  precious  the  day, — when  he  sees  and  remembers 
and  now  neglected  folios — which  pro-  these  things,  his  heart  sinks  within 
duced  in  that  remote  and  secluded  him  to  find  himself  a  ruined  abject 
country  the  writers  of  the  Mercurio  slave  I  If  for  all  that  he  has  lost,  he 
Peruano — which  produced  an  Ola  vide,  had  gained  the  gospel,  he  might  in- 
the  author  of  the  Evangelio  en  'TrU  deed  rejoice  in  the  exchange.  But, 
unfo9  and  a  Villaran,  who  still  lingers  generally  speaking,  the  religion  he  has 
amcMig  the  broken  columns  of  the  learned  is  little  better  than  the  gen- 
Forum,  the  profoundest  jurist  of  Span-  tility  of  his  forefathers ;  while,  on  the 
ish  America.  We  shall  be  glad  if  other  hand,  he  has  greatly  fallen  off 
**  the  new  school  for  law  and  philoso-  in  morality,  and  in  all  that  elevates 
phy,"  p*  19 J,  be  as  fruitful  as  the  old  the  mind  or  enlarges  the  heart.  In 
one.  At  present,  however,  it  is  evi-  short,  they  have  the  defects  which 
dently  premature ;  for  the  floorings  of  naturally  spring  from  their  degraded 
the  Ark  have  been  broken,  and  must  condition, — and  who  i^  it  that  taunts 
be  repaired.  Every  thing  else  is  idle  them  ?  Their  oppressors  I  **  Of  such 
nntil  that  rudimental  work  is  com-  persons,"  says  our  author,  **  we  may 
pleted.  be  allowed  to  ask,  have  they  ever  af<i 

In  his  description  of  the  Peruvian  forded  the  Indian  any  rational  en- 
Highlands,  which  contains  some  very  couragement  to  honesty  and  industry  ? 
spirited  sketches  of  mountain  scenery.  Have  they  ever,  by  fair  dealing,  per- 
our  author  introduces  us  to  a  very  sin-  severed  in  the  experiment  of  deser- 
gular  personage,  whom  he  denomi-  ring  the  confidence,  of  conciliating  the 
nates  the  priestly  distiller,  under  whose  affections,  or  of  calling  forth  the 
auspices  we  are  made  acquainted  with  kindly  sympathies  of  these  humbler 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  Sierra  sons  of  the  soil  ?  What  virtue,  except 
trade,  and  consequently  with  the  pro-  patience,  were  they  permitted  to  dis- 
dnction  of  the  soil,  and  the  habits  and  close  under  Spanish  oppression  — * 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  As  the  (would  it  were  mitigated  under  the 
pensive  Indian  surveys  the  monuments  patriot  system  1) — when  their  masters 
of  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  his  supplied  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
Incas — the  aqueducts — the  tamboe—  life,  just  on  what  terms  they  pleased, 
the  roads — ^the  terraced  gardens-^  and  when  the  Indians  could  realize  no 
gardens  now  no  more — the  faded  foot-  property,  however  much  they  re- 
steps  of  fertility  long  passed  away —  doubled  their  toil,  for,  in  general,  the 
how  his  heart  sickens  I  When  he  re-  fruit  of  their  labour  was  not  their 
members — and  he  has  not  forgotten,  own." —  Vol.  ii.  p.  147*  These  are 
the  paternal  care  of  the  father  of  his  home  questions,  and  they  embrace  the 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  238,  in  a  note  to  the  Appendix,  raention  is  made  of  the  Gnaco,  the  fa- 
mons  antidote  against  poison.  It  has  been  said,  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  Mexico, 
in  the  galf  of  California,  where  the  country  ia  OTermn  by  immense  troops  of  wild  dof^s, 
and,  oonaequently,  where  hydrophobia  is  prevalent,  tbla  dreadful  diaeaae  ia  cured  with 
Gnaco.  We  have  travelled  in  thoae  regions,  and  remember  that  It  was  commonly  aa- 
serted  that  the  Indians  had  a  specific  for  hydrophobia.k-but  it  was  not  Guaco,  neither 
do  we  think  that  Guaco  would  grow  in  that  climate.  It  was  a  most  nauseous  bever- 
age, whose  ingredients  we  never  could  ascertain,  and  was  administered  at  intervals  to 
the  patient,  nntil  profuse  perspiration  was  produced.  If  we  remember  well,  Captain 
Owen,  R.  N.,  tells  us,  that  on  the  coast  of  Africa  the  locked- jaw  is  cured  on  the  same 
principle— that  is,  by  means  of  perspiration^  which  is  produced  by  a  nauseous  electuary 
Of  cockroaches. 
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whole  cause  of  the  Indian.  Can  we« 
thcn>  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  "  the 
curates  who  reside  in  the  mountain 
glens  and  deep  corries,  feel  assured, 
from  the  well  known  feelings  cherish- 
ed by  their  flocks,  that  when  the  day 
arrives  when  these  uneducated  men 
of  the  hills  shall  understand  what  are 
their  own  political  rights  and  physical 
strength,  and  shall  be  commanded  by 
bold  and  sagacious  leaders  of  their 
own  blood  and  kind,  they  will  fear- 
fully and  cruelly  avenge  their  wrongs 
on  all  acivenedizos,  sdl  exotics— on 
their  white  oppressors  and  sable  in- 
terlopers?"—Vol.  ii.  p.  167.  Yes! 
subdued  revenge  may  be  called  the 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  Indian, 
and  it  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for 
that  melancholy  mein  which  the  Doc- 
tor attributes  to  the  effect  of  moun- 
tain scenery.  Yes !  it  is  a  dark  eco- 
nomy of  vengeance— it  is  the  '*  odium 
in  longumjadem'' — ^it  is  the  eye  bent 
on  remote  but  q^rtain  retribution. 

'^As  we  approach  still  nearer  the 
capital,  where  Glen-Rimac  unfolds  its 
wide  and  fertile  acres  of  deep  alluvial 
soil,  we  see  that  this  goodly  land,  when 
denied  water,  puts  on  a  look  of  desert 
sterility." 

The  obvious  and  more  immediate 
cause  of  this  sterility  is  undoubtedly 
want  of  irrigation,  owing  to  the  ruin- 
ous condition  of  the  aqueducts.  But 
there  is  another  cause,  which  is  opera- 
ting slowly,  but  with  unremitting 
energy,  and  threatens  ultimate  deso- 
lation. We  mean  the  sea  sand  which 
is  marching  incessantly  before  the 
trade  wind.  Already  it  has  sur- 
mounted the  lofty  hills  which  form 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  Lurin,  and  is  com- 
ing down  in  large  waves  upon  the 
cidtivated  ground.  The  same  is  ob- 
servable on  the  elevated  plain  which 
is  Tablada,  where  the  tops  of  the  hills 
show  like  Egyptian  oases,  and  from 
whence  the  sand  is  pouring  down  in 
enormous  masses  on  the  sugar  planta* 
tions  of  San  Juan  and  Villa,  in  the  val- 
ley of  Rimac.  We  have  often  pointed 
out  this  important  phenomenon,  but, 
strange  to  say,  we  have  never  met 
with  any  one  who  had  either  heeded 
or  understood  it.     Most  persons  sup- 


podng  that  the  sand  had  always  been 
there,  and  others,  who  had  observed 
that  it  contained  marine  shells,  look- 
ing upon  it  as  a  vestige  of  the  deluge. 

The  description  of  the  Cerro  Pasco, 
Vol.ii.  c.  Lis  very  interesting,  and  the 
best  account  that  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished of  that  famous  mining  ground. 
As  it  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
country  where  political  economy  ib 
only  beginning  to  be  known,  the  re- 
venue laws  of  Peru  have  operated, 
hitherto,  as  a  premium  on  smuggling, 
and  particularly  in  the  precious  metals, 
from  their  comparative  easiness  of 
transportation.  This,  accordingly, 
appears  to  be  a  great  evil  in  Pasco, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  remove  it  by 
the  establishment  of  a  mint  there — a 
measure  which,  in  our  mind,  will  fail  of 
its  object.  The  true  and  only  way 
of  putting  down  smuggling  is  to  lower 
the  export  duty,  so  that  smuggling 
will  not  pay.  If  this  were  done,  the 
revenue  arising  from  the  mines  would 
be  very  considerably  increased.  The 
protector,  Santa- Cruz,  has  permitted 
the  exportation  of  silver,  copper,  and 
other  oresi  duty  free,  subject  merely 
to  the  payment  of  one  dollar,  or  four 
shillings,  as  a  registry  fee,  on  every 
five  thousand  pounds  of  metal.  That 
this  will  be  really  beneficial  to  com- 
merce we  are  inclined  to  doubt,  when 
we  consider  the  expense  of  conveying 
the  ores  to  the  coast  i  but  the  fact  is 
otherwise  important,  as  manifesting  a 
liberal  sj^irit,  which,  we  are  glad  to 
observe,  is  the  honourable  character- 
istic of  the  commercial  code  lately 
promulgated  by  His  Excellency. 

*'  The  real  rental  of  the  state,"  we 
are  told,  Vol.  ii.  p.  104,  ''can  hardly 
at  any  time  be  clearly  ascertained.  ' 
This  is  true :  the  amount  of  multifa- 
rious embezzlement,  which  is  enor- 
mous, being  an  unknown  quantity,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  come  to  a  cer- 
tain conclusion  on  this  subject.  But 
from  the  best  data  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  revenue  of  North  Peru, 
which  embraces  the  departments  of 
LinuL,  Libertad,  Junin,  Huaylas,  and 
Amazonas,  may  be  estimated  at  some- 
thing more  than  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, of  which  nearly  three-fourths  are 
produced  by  the  department  of  Lima.* 


*  We  shall  perhaps  not  be  for  wrong  in  estimatiDg  the  revenue  of  South  Peru  at  as 
much  more  ;  and  thus  the  revenue  of  What  was  Peru  proper,  up  to  the  date  of  th^ 
Peru-Bolivian  Confederacy,  would  be  something  more  than  four  millions  of  dollars. 
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At  presenty  by  reason  of  a  large  mili- 
tary  establishment  by  sea  and  land, 
-which  foreign  invasion  has  rendered 
necessary^  the  revenue  falls  short  of 
the  expenses.  Bat  as  these  expenses 
are  nearly  two-thirds  greater  than 
they  would  be  in  time  of  peace,  a 
very  considerable  surplus  would  re- 
main if  this  incubus  were  removed, 
without  reckoning  the  increase  that 
would  daily  take  place  in  every  branch 
of  the  revenue,  if  tranquillity  and  se- 
curity were  established  throughout 
•the  country,  and  all  its  resources 
nourished  and  augmented  by  the  fos- 
tering hand  of  an  enlightened  and 
beneiicent  government.  Here,  then, 
in  this  section  alone,  we  have  a  large 
income,  out  of  which  provision  might 
be  made  for  the  British  creditor,  all 
squandered  away  in  military  expenses. 
And  for  this,  as  we  said  before,  Eng- 
land is  responsible,  not  only  to  her 
own  subjects,  but  to  the  whole  civilized 
world— to  the  common  family  of  man- 
kind! Having  the  power  and  the 
right  to  interfere,  her  supineness  is  un- 
just, inhuman,  and,  what  is  scarcelv 
less  to  be  deplored,  it  is  most  despi* 
cable! 

From  the  weather-beaten  plains  of 
Pasco,  at  the  enormous  height  of 
14,000  feet,  the  Doctor  leads  us  down 
the  Quebreda,  pointing  out  to  us  all 
that  is  worthy  of  notice  on  the  road, 
till»  at  the  distance  of  twenty -two 
leagues,  and  the  mediate  elevation 
of  7000  feet,  he  lands  us  in  his  hap- 
py valley — the  valley  of  Huanaco^ 
where  he  resided  for  three  years.  He 
describes  it  with  evident  tenderness, 
yet,  with  the  same  candour  that  marks 
all  his  work,  he  clearly  shows  us  that 
Providence  has  done  every  thing  there 
and  man  nothing,  and  that  it  is  only 
another  exemplification  of  the  melan- 
choly truth,  that  where  the  Maker 
has  been  most  profuse,  the  creature 
is  most  indifferent.  From  Huanaco 
our  attention  is  naturally  directed  to 
the  fertile  regions  which  confine  upon 
It — to  the  Pampa  del  Sacramento  and 
the  river  Amazons— the  richest  plain 
and  noblest  river  in  all  the  world. 
What  would  we  have  given  to  have 
walked  the  timid  unconfiding  Malthus 
over  this  ground  I  But,  alas  I  no  body 
walks  there  but  the  painted  savage; 
and,  up  to  this  day,  tho  fairest  portion 
of  the  earth  is  useless  to  man,  and 
hath  never  fulfilled  the  intention  of  its 
beneficent  Creator !    Notwithstanding 


the  fine  periods  of  Don  Jose  Lagos  y 
Lemus,  it  is*  very  certain  that  there 
has  hitherto  existed  a  great  prejudice 
against  the  admission  of  foreigners  to 
these  regions,  and  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Amazons  has  not  been  desired 
by  the  people  of  Peru.  Lieutenant 
Smyth  and  Mr  Lowe  experienced 
thisj  and  it  was  the  true  reason  why 
those  praise-worthy  individuals  failed 
of  the  principal  object  of  their  enter- 
prize. 

*'  It  is  the  ordinary  practice,"  says 
our  author,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Inca 
Indians,  "  for  the  whole  body  of  men 
to  co-operate  in  any  great  work,  such 
as  constructing  bridges  for  their  com- 
mon good,  or  building  houses  for  the 
convenience  of  individuals,  on  which  • 
occasions  one  party  conducts  stones 
and  turf,  another  builds  the  walls,  a 
third  conveys  timber  from  the  distant 
woods,  and  a  fourth  cuts  and  lays  on 
the  thatch,**  &c. 

This  is  an  interesting  relic  of  Inca 
discipline.  By  this  division  of  labour 
and  unity  of  purpose,  which  they 
learned  from  the  bees  better  than  from 
treatises  on  political  economy,  they 
constructed  those  stupendous  works 
whose  ruins  we  survey  with  amaze- 
ment— in  Cuzco — in  Tia- Huanaco — 
in  the  aqueducts,  which  are  still  the 
best  in  the  country,  after  three  cen- 
turies of  civilisation — in  the  royal 
roads,  those  Giant's  Causeys,  which 
traverse  the  whole  empire,  and  which 
Humboldt,  if  we  remember  right,  pre- 
fers before  the  Roman  I  That  enlight- 
ened traveller  might  have  added  that 
they  are  also  monuments  of  a  refined 
policy  worthy  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  ;  for  the  Incas,  like  the  Coisars, 
considered  no  country  subjected  to 
their  dominion  until  they  had  made  a 
high  road  through  it  for  their  legions. 

"  The  Indians  are  said  to  indulge 
in  the  hope  of  yet  seeing  a  prince 
of  their  own  race  on  the  throne ;  and 
such  has  been  their  well-founded  and 
now  habitual  mistrust  of  the  whites, 
that  they  have  never  revealed  where 
all  their  ovm  treasures  and  those  of  the 
Incas,  which  were  buried  after  the 
death  of  Atahualpa,  are  to  be  found." 
—(Note,  vol.  ii.,  p.  J68.)  There  is 
no  doubt  that  treasures  to  an  incal- 
culable amount  are  concealed  under 
f  round,  the  secret  of  which  passes 
own  from  father  to  son,  among  these 
enduring,  self-denying  people.  Many 
of  tiiem  are  living  in  great  apparent 
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poYerCy  tnd  lUBeomforty  iHid  ard  mat-  whom  he  introduees  as  a  monnier  of 
ters  of  wealth.  It  is  said  that  a  father^s  his  country's  woes^  proposes  a  despe* 
and  a  nation's  curse  pursues  the  wretch  rate  remedy — **  Eidighten  the  mass  of 
who  reveals  the  secret  inheritance  to  our  people/' says  he:  alas!  knowledge 
the  white  man.  Howeyer  that  may  is  a  fearful  gift — he  kflows  not  what  a 
be,  there  is  a  common  superstition  demon  he  invokes ; — '' your  eyes  shall 
among  them,  that  some  great  calamity  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods/* 
is  sure  to  follow  the  disclosure,  and,  was  the  treacherous  suggestion  of  the 
truth  to  say,  the  presentiment  has  but  great  enemy  of  man  I  No  I  establish 
too  frequently  been  verified.  Too  fre-  a  government  which  shall  have  a  na- 
-quently^  when  any  of  these  poor  crea-  tural  and  lasting  interest  in  the  pre- 
tures,  through  gratitude  or  affection  servation  of  the  country — let  industry 
to  their  masters  or  their  compadres^^  and  domestic  habits  be  cherished— ^let 
for  they  love  intensely  when  they  love  every  man  feel  himself  secure  under 
at  all — have  imparted  the  fatal  secret,  his  vine  and  fig-tree — let  piety  be  in- 
they  have  fallen  victims  to  the  avarice  culcated  and  vice  discountenanced-^ 
of  those  whom  they  desired  to  bless,  and  leave  the  enlightening  of  the  mass 
and  been  murdered  lest  they  should  to  Him  who  alone  can  enlighten  with- 
be  equally  generous  to  others.  Alas  1  out  inflaming !  But,  unhappily,  knew* 
what  a  heart-rending  volume  might  be  hdge  is  power;  maxims  have  found 
composed  of  anecdotes  in  illustration  their  way  into  this  benighted  land, 
of  this  fact  1  Surely,  avarice  is  the  and  the  darkness  is  fearfully  illumi- 
worst,  the  most  corrupting,  the  most  nated  by  the  unhallowed  lights  of 
fiendish  of  all  the  vices  which  deform  Materialism,  Utilitarianism,  &c.  — 
humanity ;  and  He  who  only  knew  Enlighten  the  masses !  how  little  of 
the  heart  of  man,  would  seem  to  sig-  philosophy,  after  all*  do  we  find  in 
nify  as  much,  when  He  placed  Mam-  this !  What  is  it  but  to  excite  the 
mon  in  direct  opposition  to  God— i  substratum  of  society,  which  ought  to 
"Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.*'  be  in  a  state  of  wholesome  repose  as 
A  very  considerable  treasure  was  dis-  the  foundation  of  the  whole  edifice  ? 
covered  some  years  before  the  Revo-  Put  it  in  motion,  and  what  becomes 
lution,  amidst  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  of  the  superstructure  ?  The  effect  of 
Indian  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  agitation  is  as  ruinous  as  the  spirit  is 
Trnxillo ;  it  amounted  to  five  millions  diabolical.  If  things  be  left  as  God 
of  dollars,  and  the  Indians  of  that  dis-  has  placed  them,  the  natural  brood- 
trict  were  for  ever  exempted  by  the  ing  warmth,  and  benignant  action  of 
King  of  Spain  from  the  payment  of  the  upper  class,  will  always  sublime, 
tribute,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  this  and  rarify,  and  draw  up  into  itself  a 
involuntary  bequest  of  their  ancestors,  certain  portion  of  the  class  below,  so 
The  entry  in  the  archives  of  the  Trea-  that,  by  an  exquisite  adaptation — a 
sury,  which  records  the  fact,  is  still  to  nicely  balanced  action  and  re- action 
be  seen,  and  is  one  of  the  Lions  of  which  is  beyond  the  wisdom  of  man, 
Truxtllo.  This  treasure  was  denonii-  the  surface  of  society  will  draw  a  con- 
nated  by  the  Indians  the  pge  chico-^  stant  supply  of  life  and  vigour  from 
•*  the  little  fish ;" — the  peje  gran4e —  its  base,  without  depriving  it  of  its 
''the  large  fish"  —  remains  hidden,  essentiaJ  solidity.  But  if  this  arrange- 
though  many  attempts  have  been  made>  ment  be  interfered  with,  if  any  change 
and  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  be  made  in  the  relative  position,  in 
of  discovering  it.  the  weight  and  measure,  of  the  parts* 
Nothing,  we  are  told,  vol.  ii.  p.  175,  the  whole  scheme  is  broken  up,  and 
but  the  wildest  disorder  pervades  "  chaos  is  come  again  l"  Consider 
"  every  department  of  the  social  and  those  awful  volumes  of  electric  fire 
political  system  of  Peru."  What  else  which  are  for  ever  sweeping  over  the 
could  be  expected,  seeing  they  have  surface  of  our  atmosphere,  nourish- 
endeavoured  to  make  of  the  country  ing,  we  may  suppose,  and  tempering 
that  which  it  is^not  fit  for — ^nor  indeed  its  higher  parts — if  they  were  to  come 
any  other — a  republic — the  insolent  down  to  our  region  below,  or  our  sub- 
achievement  of  mere  human  reason  ?  ordinate  elements  were  to  ascend  into 
But  of  all  countries  there  is  none  so  theirs,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
unfit  for  a  republic  as  Peru.  Is  it  not,  quence  ?  The  conflagration  of  the 
to  use  the  French  proverb,  *'  1e  bois  world ! 
dontQH  en  fait"  Our  author's  friend,        In  his  concluding  chapter,  our  au- 
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tbor  has  giYoa  lu  an  ezceUent  maaual 
of  prophylactio  rnlefly  which  eTory  one 
who  visits  the  regions  to  which  they 
apply  will  do  well  to  ohserve.  We 
particularly  approve  of  the  following 
cantion — **  All  excess  in  the  entieular 
secretion  should  be  avoided  by  every 
proper  means,  such  assuitableclothingy 
temperate  livingt  aud  moderate  bodily 
cMrtion,  &»•  The  contrary  practice 
of  encouraging  sweats  by  heating 
driidts  has  a  bad  tendency,  both  moral 
and  physical ;  physically,  it  produces 
sooner  or  later  gastric  and  hepatic 
dineamw ;  morally,  it  furnishes  a  pre- 
text and  excuse  for  deep  potations  ; 
Mid  the  end  of  all  is,  a  broken-down 
constitution,  and  a  mind  impaired  in 
its  noblest  powers/'-^Vol.  2,  p.  201, 
How  many  victims  are  annually  sacri- 
ficed to  that  devilish  suggestion^  which 
appears  to  sanction  indulgence  with 
the  authority  of  wisdom,  that  where 
perspiration  is  profuse,  drbikingshould 
DC  more  so  1 

The  necessity  in  all  changes  of  cli- 
mate of  attending  to  the  cuticular 
economy  is  very  powerfully  exempli- 
fied in  die  following  interesting  fact 
idated  in  the  Appendix.  '*  The  black 
cattle  of  the  Sierra  do  not  endure  the 
climato  of  the  coast;  immediately 
that  they  descend  from  their  native 
mountains,  to  use  the  vulgar  expres- 
sion, they  become  touched:  that  is, 
they  become  stupified,  and  die  with 
amazing  rapidity.  On  examining  the 
entrails  of  cattle  thus  cut  off,  the  liver, 
which  has  a  broiled  appearance,  is 
observed  to  be  indurated.  I  conceive 
that  these  animals  are  affected  by 
transition  of  climate  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  human  species ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  bullocks  from  the  high  and  cold 
regions  of  the  Andes  arrive  on  the 
warm  coast,  the  circulation  of  their 
blood  is  unusually  accelerated  and 
directed  to  the  surface;  but,  as  the 
skin  which  covers  them  is  too  thick 
and  unyielding  to  allow  of  proper 
transpiration,  the  consequence  is,  that 
there  arises  an  ardent  fever  which 
destroys  them.  In  beeves,  this  fever 
is  more  violent  and  burning  than  it  is 
in  the  paco  or  alco,  because  the  skin 
of  the  latter,  being  of  thinner  texture 
than  that  of  the  oxen,  offers  less  resist- 
ance to  the  outlet  of  the  humours :  so 
that,  in  the  animals  of  finer  skin,  there 
comes  out  a  salutar^r  eruption  which 
saves  them,  while  m  the  black  cattle 
nothing  of  this  sort  occurii  and  there- 


fore they  perish  with  incredible  eele- 
rity.''— .Vol.  2,  p.  246. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  Appendix 
wMch  treat  of  the  zoology  of  Western  ' 
Peru,  and  the  geology  of  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arequipa  are 
interesting,  not  only  for  the  informa- 
tion which  they  contain,  but  as  em- 
bracing all  that  has  been  written  on 
natoral  history  by  native  Peruvians. 
We  are  amused  with  the  quaint  forma- 
lity with  which  the  author  of  the 
former  of  these  divisions  quotes  the 
Trojan  war,  as  an  instance  of  epide- 
mics beginning  with  animals.    It  is  a 
proof,  however,  of  the  old   bard*s 
accurate  observation  of  nature — an 
essential  quality  of  all  poets,  by  the 
bye.    If  we  remember  rightly,  Thucy- 
dides,  in  his  admirable  description  of 
the  plague  of  Athens,  mentions  that 
it  began  with  dogs.  In  Peru,  towards 
the  end  of  1825,  a  frightful  and  very 
fatal  epidemic  broke  out  among  horses, 
and   was   communicated  to    human 
beings,  aa^  we  can  answer  from  our 
own  painful  experience,  having  teken 
it  from  a  favourite  horse.     It  resem- 
bled the  glanders ;  for  there  was  a 
virulent  defluxion  from  the  nose,  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  bronchial  glands 
inflamed  and  suppurated.  The  remedy 
which  was   most  successful   among 
horses  was  fumigation  with  sulphur. 
It  is  certain  that  epidemics  do  often 
begin  with  the  lower  animals ;  whe- 
ther or  not  they  be  more  particularly 
fatal  to  our  species  when  they  thus 
ascend  to  us  from  below,  we  cannot 
say,  but  the  nuUter  is  worth  enquiring 
into. 

Speaking  of  the  desert  which  is  tra- 
versed in  ascending  from  the  coast  to 
Arequipa,  our  author  says : — "  Tra- 
vellers have  remarked,  that  along  this 
arid  plain,  which  extends  about  twenty 
leagues  inland,  there  are  numerous 
moveable  sand-hills,  of  regular  figure 
like  a  half-moon,  with  the  convex  side 
always  looking  to  the  sea." — Vol.  ii. 
p.  273. 

We  have  often  journeyed  among 
these  half-moons.  They  are  com- 
posed of  the  lighter  particles  of  the 
sand,  which  is  generally  of  a  greyish 
colour  and  mixed  with  pumice-stone, 
indicating  a  volcanic  origin.  That 
these  crescents  move  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt.  That  they  have  been  form- 
ed by  the  trade-wind,  is  evident  from 
their  convex  sides  being  invariably 
turned  to  the  direction  from  whence 
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it  blows^  about  S.S.E.      Some  ob-  pany^  and  tbe  general  question    of 

structlon,   a  skeleton  perhaps,  may  shortening  the  distance  which  sepa- 

have  arrested  the  sand  in  its  flight,  rates  us  from  the  Western  coast  of 

and  served  as  a  nucleus  round  which  Spanish  America  (see  Appendix,  p. 

it  has  been  accumulated.    We  cannot  286 — 290),  not  because  the  subject  is 

remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  bird  in  unimportant,  but  because  we  deem  it 

this  desert,  or,  indeed,  any  other  liv-  premature.      Considering  the  value 

ing  thing  than  the  lizard :  and  that  it  of  our  trade  with  the  Pacific,  which, 

is  not  visited  by  birds  of  prey,  may  in  spite  of  the  most  untoward  circum- 

be  inferred,  we  think,  from  the  fact,  stances,  already  amounts  to  upwards 

that  the  animals  which  have  perished  of  17  millions  of  dollars  annually,  no 

there  are  dried  up  with  their  skin  and  doubt  it  is  highly  important  to  bring 

muscle.  those  regions  as  near  to  us  as  possi* 

On  the  ecclesiastical  jubilee,  with  ble  ;  and  it  does  seem  to  be  disgrace^ 

which  tbe  Appendix  concludes,  we  will  ful,  in  this  locomotive  era,  that  a  voyage 

only  observe  that  we  have  read  it  which  might  be  performed  in  little 

with  mingled  indignation,  contempt,  more  than  one  month  should  scarcely 

and  compassion.     The  flagitious  ex-  be  accomplished  in  four ;  but  still,  we 

cesses  of  Papacy  are  supposed  by  jrepeat  it,    the  consideration  of  the 

many  charitable    Christians,    to    be  subject  is  premature ;  for  neither  this 

over-painted.      Dr.  Smith  has  done  nor  any  other  project  for  the  benefit 

his  duty  to  society  in  publishing  this  of  Spanbh  America,  and  the  countries 

appalling  document,  as  a  fresh  and  connected  with  it,  can  have  any  chance 

palpable  proof  of  its  blasphemous  in-  of  success,  or  be  prudently  adopted 

solence  and  pride.  until  those  restless,  reckless  republics 

We  have  refrained  from  speaking  are  compelled  to  abstain  from  mutual 

of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com-  and  wanton  hoistilities. 


BONNETS, 
WRITTEN  IN  LIVERPOOL,  J0LY  1838. 

Calm  worshipper  of  Nature,  seek  the  wood. 

There  think  alone — I  love  to  pace  this  street. 

Where  as  in  one,  all  nations  seem  to  meet. 
Linked  by  the  sea  in  common  brotherhood  : 
A  vein  is  this  of  brisk  commercial  blood'; 

Here  strongly  doth  the  pulse  of  traffic  beat. 

Large  portion  of  the  world's  wealth  at  my  feet 
Lies  here — rich  harvest  of  the  ocean-flood. 
A  graceful  spirit  of  voluptuous  ease 

Is  visible  in  column  and  in  dome : 
Full  opulence,  just  taste  the  stranger  sees : 

The  spirit  which  once  in  Venice  had  its  home. 
That  now  no  fable  seems  it,  seeing  these. 

Of  beauty  rising  from  the  ocean-foam. 

IN  BURNS*  MAUSOLEUM,  DUMFRIES. 

Breathe  I  above  his  dust,  who  now  has  long 

Ceased  with  his  musical  breath  to  charm  thb  air ; 

Sleeps  Bums  within  this  mausoleum  fair. 
The  peasant-minstrel  of  the  heaven-taught  tongue  I 
It  must  be  so,  for  fancy  here  grows  strong. 

So  strong  we  feel  him  present  every  where,— 

The  sod  his  recent  impress  seems  to  bear ; 
And  we  yet  hear  him  in  yon  skylark's  song. 
Methinks  I  hear  him  whistling  at  the  plough ; 

And  frim  the  Nith  I  catch  his  manly  voice. 
Where  unto  song  he  breathed  the  eternal  vow : 

Oh  Nith !  where  oft  to  wander  was  his  choice. 
The  very  light  seems  beaming  from  his  brow 

In  which  these  scenes  must  evermore  rejoice. 
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IN  THE  SAME. 

Alone  in  intellect — oft  he  withdrew 
From  his  blithe  fellows^  and  afar  would  stray« 
On  by  the  Nith,  in  the  dim  close  of  day  : 

And  there  would  murmur,  midst  the  falling  dew. 

Strains  that  all  mirth  could  sadden  and  subdue. 
Whilst  marvelled  much  his  eomradesj  lightly  gay. 
He  should  be  sad  whose  wit  woke  mirth  alway»— 

He  who  could  find  not  "  audience  fit  though  few.** 

The  tide  subsides,  the  tumult,  and  the  stir : 
The  stream  flows  on,  and  slumbers  in  its  bed  . 

We  look  around  us  still, ybr  things  that  were : 
The  clouds  are  rosy,  though  the  sun  is  fled : 

For  they  with  whom  we  think,  and  would  confer. 
Prove  oftentimes  the  distant,  or  the  dead. 


ON  VISITING  &TDAL  MOUNT. 

Long-sought,  and  late-discovered,  rapt  b  he 
Who  stands  where  spring  the  Niger  or  the  Nile ; 
And  I,  like- wearily,  who  many  a  mile 

Have  voyaged  and  have  travelled,  proudly  see. 

Of  this  famed  Mount  the  living  Castalie : 
Cheered  by  the  Poet's  hospitable  smile, 
I  breathe  the  air  of  the  song-hallowed  pile,— 

With  but  half  faith  what  is  can  really  be. 

Flow  on,  O,  holiest  river !  even  like  Time, 
Till  both  your  waters  in  one  ocean  end : 

Flow  on,  and  with  refreshment  many  a  clime 
Copiously  visit,  xfiountain  stream  sublime  1 

Thankful,  these  moments  at  your  source  I  spend- 
Not  without  awe,  as  thougn  it  were  a  crime. 

Washington  BaowNS,  New  York, 


KAT£. 

FEOM  LAKE  WALLEN8TADT,  SWITZERLAND. 


1. 

Lonely,  as  a  place  enchanted. 

Lies  the  lake,  in  silence  deep  ; 
Round,  as  warrior  chiefs  undaunted 

Watch  some  throneless  queen  asleep. 
Stand  the  clifi:}  in  stern  array ! — 
Fissured  piles  of  strata  grey. 
By  the  water  worn  away. 
Your  large  eyes  would  larger  grow 
At  their  monstrous  forms,  I  know. 
With  a  solemn  joy  elate. 
Were  you  here,  my  bonnie  Kate ! 

2. 

Far  above,  their  blue  tops  soar. 

Spire  and  tower  in  outline  bold. 
All  beseamed  with  snow-streaks  hoar. 

Solemn,  lonely,  bright  and  cold  I 
There  the  soft  clouds,  as  they  rove. 
Pause — and  stooping  from  above 
Kiss  the  crests  they  seem  to  love  I 
You  would  deem  them  spirits  fair, 
Playing  each  one  with  the  hair 
Of  its  giant  warrior  mate. 
Were  you  here,  my  lively  Kate  I 
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3. 
Black  upon  the  slopes  so  green, 

Swarm  the  arrow-headed  pines ; 
Here,  like  troops  with  steady  mien. 

Who  in  ordered  squares  and  lines^ 
Wait  attack,  with  vantage  good ; 
There,  like  foragers  pursued 
By  a  peasant  multitude. 
In  close  flight  they  seem  to  press 
Up  the  hill,  till  we  could  guess 
Which  their  stronghold,what  their  fate, 
Were  you  here,  my  winsome  Kate  1 

4. 
Balanced  on  the  mountain  side. 

High  in  dizzy  loneliness. 
Oft  a  danng  pine  is  spied. 

Like  a  cragsman  in  distress. 
Where  all  footing  seems  to  end. 
Doubtful,  which  way  next  to  wend. 
If  to  mount  or  to  descend  1 
Empty  air  around,  beneath. 
It  would  take  away  your  breath 
That  sheer  depth  to  calculate. 
Were  you  here,  my  gentle  Kat«  I 

u 
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5. 


9. 


Now  the  gliding  yessel  passes^ 

Cascades  all  around  us  dashing  ; 
Some  in  downward-pointed  masses^ 

Densely  smoking^  fiercely  flashing  I 
Some  upon  the  slopes  recline 
Like  fixed  veins  or  silver  fine. 
As  the  net-work  spiders  twine ; 
Others  hang  like  new-comhed  fleeces^ 
Ribb'd  across  in  wavy  creases  I 
You  could  ne'er  your  gazing  sate, 
Were  you  here,  my  fine-nerved  Kate  I 

6. 
Overhead  the  clouds  float  by— 

But  can  scarce  their  way  pursue. 
For  the  tall  cliffs  touch  the  sky  ; 

Look  1  from  its  intensest  blue 
Comes  a  snowy  cascade  slipping, 
0*er  successive  ledges  tripping—- 
*Tis  a  white-winged  angel  stepping 
Down  from  heaven  1     Ob,  you  would 

prize 
Those  serenely  glowing  eyes. 
That  sweet  smile  compassionate. 
Were  you  here,  my  deep-souled  Kate ! 

7. 
Faintly  sing  the  thrushes,  hark ! 

Far  in  yonder  air-hung  grove ; 
Pouring  bolder  notes  the  lark 

Dots  the  azure  up  above  I 
Lavishly  his  lays  he  flings 
All  around,  and  as  he  sings 
Spreads  and  folds  his  trembling  wings 
With  uneasy  motion,  quite 
Thrilled,  convulsed,  with  his  delight  I 
You  would  sing  with  joy  as  great. 
Were    you  here,   mv    sweet-voiced 
Kate  I 

■ 

8. 
By  the  ashy  rocks  below, 

Mark,  a  hermit-fisher  grey/ 
How  the  heron,  to  and  fro 

Slowly  flaps  his  stealthy  way  I 
Though  alit,  his  long  wings  see 
Still  are  flapping,  as  though  he 
Poised  himself  unsteadily ; 
Then  unmoving  as  the  rocks 
Which  in  hue  so  well  he  mocks. 
Where  he  is,  you  scarce  could  state. 
Were   you    here,  my  bright-eyed 
Kate! 


Ofc  the  beetling  ramparts  ape 

Gothic  gables  quaintly  plann*d  ; 
Oft  seem  faced  with  many  a  shape 

Carved  by  ancient  Coptic  hand ! — 
Watchful,  *mid  the  trees  aloof 
Dark- red  chalets,  weatherproof 
With  projecting  shadowy  roof. 
Seem  to  hint,  how  well  you  may 
In  thb  tranquil  Eden  stay : — 
What  desire  would  they  create. 
Were  you  here,  my  pensive  Kate  ? 

10. 
Some  depres8*d  to  see  all  kindness 

Sunk  in  ruthless  rage  for  gold. 
Sick  of  party's  cherish'd  blindness. 
Thus  their  wishes  might  unfold : 
Here,  with  joys  unknown  to  riot, 
Sound  repose  and  simple  diet. 
Books,    and   love,  and  thoughtful 

quiet. 
One  might  dream  a  life  away. 
Always  cheerful,  often  gay ! 
You  would  wish  for  no  such  fate. 
Were  you  here,  my  wiser  Kate  I 

11. 
Well  you  know,  though  Nature  waste 

Wc^nders  here  no  words  can  frame. 
Custom  dulls  the  keenest  taste. 

Use  makes  even  wonders  tame ! 
Leisure  has  a  leaden  wing, 
Happiness,  where'er  it  spring, 
Always  is  an  active  thing ; 
And  whatever  it  profess,. 
Solitude  is  selfishness, — 
Homely   truths   would    have    their 

weight. 
Were  you  here,  my  thoughtful  Kate  I 

12. 
Then  our  dear  and  noble  land 

Would  present  to  memory's  eye. 
If  no  hills,  no  rocks  so  grand, 

Hearts  as  firm  and  minds  as  high  I 
Nature  never  has  designed 
Aught  so  wondrous  as  the  mind 
Of  mysterious  humankind  I 
You  would  know  where  mind  is  flashing 
Rapid  as  the  cascade  dashing ! 
You  would  bless  your  home,  your 

state, 
Were  you  here,  my  English  Kate ! 

Alfred  Dokett. 
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« 

The  entrance  of  Spenser  and  Shak-  domain,  there  are  many  mansions— 

speare  on  the  scene  of  English  litera«  many  yarietics  of  susceptibility — many 

tore  immeasurably  elevated  the  stand-  degrees  of  delight.    A  sound  and  en- 

ard  by  which  its  performances  were  lightened  judgment  may  see   in  the 

to  be  judged ;  and  in  now  reyiewing  works  of  man,  as  in  those  of  nature, 

I               one  department  of  that  literature,  we  an  unlimited  variety  of  beauty  and 

'  feel  that  a  very  different  allowance  is  goodness,  extending  from  the  most 
to  be  made  for  the  writers  who  pre-  immense  to  the  most  minute.  In  pro- 
ceded  and  for  those  who  followed  them,  ductions  of  the  most  opposite  charac- 
In  the  earlier  class,  we  may  admit  ters  as  to  dignity  or  magnitude,  mql 

I                the  plea  that  the  poetry  of  this  coun-  analogous  if  not  an  equal  degree  of 

try  was  yet  in  her  nonage — that  her  excellence  may  be  recognised,  if  there 

I                attcmptswere  more  deserving  of  praise  be  symmetry  of  proportion  and  pro- 

than  her  failures  of  condemnation—  priety  of  purpose.     In  the  pursuits 

,                and  that  her  irregular  and  tentative  whether  of  science  or  of  taste,  the 

efforts  afforded  the  best  hope  of  at-  presence  of  truth  or  loveliness  is  alike 

taining  a  perfect  knowledge  and  com-  perceptible  through  every  link  and  at 

I                maud  of  noble  thoughts  and  appro-  either  extremity  of  the  chain  of  ex- 

priate  language.     But  no  excuses  of  istence.     An  admiration  for  the  unb- 

this  kind  can  be  received  after  the  brageous  majesty  of  the  giants  of  the 

I                period  when  the  mighty  masters  wo  forest  does  not  wean  our  affections 

'                have  mentioned  displayed  their  per-  from  the  little  wild-flowers  that  lie  at 

fections.     It  was  not  to  be  tolerated  our  feet :   the  contemplation  of  the 

that,  from  their  strains  of  heavenly  orbs  and  systems  of  the  heavens  them- 

barmony,  the  ear  should  be  distracted  selves  does  not  teach  us  to  look  with 

by  the  empty  jingle  or  grating  discords  scorn  or  indifference  on  the  crystal 

I                of  those  who  co^d  offer  for  its  delight  spherelets  that  linger  in  the  morning 

neither  power  of  sentiment  nor  ele-  grass.  We  even  find  an  additional  plea- 

I  gance  of  execution.  An  example  had  sure  in  tracing  the  same  laws  and  the 
now  been  afforded  in  which  the  most  same  relations  in  objects  that  appear  in 
exquisite  poetnr  was  made  the  vehicle  some  respects  to  be  so  different.  In  like 
of  the  purest  virtue  and  the  profound-  manner  the  sincere  sentiments  of  an 
est  wisdom.  A  proof  had  been  given  humble  heart,  when  fittingly  express- 
that,  in  our  native  language,  we  pos-  ed,  will  be  equally  sure  to  please, 
sessed  an  instrument  whose  compass  though  they  will  not  please  in  an 

'.              and  diversity  of  tone  could  give  ex-  equal  degree,  with  the  most  sublime 

pression  to  every  variety  of  feeling,  emotions  or  the  most  exquisite  con- 

whether  lofty  or  refined,  tender  or  ceptions  of  genius.     The  great  cause 

terrible.     Those,  then,  who  had  not  of  disgust  or  contempt  in  literature  is 

something  to  say,   that  was  worth  not  simplicity,    but  affectation — not 

saying,  and  who  could  not  present  it  the  lowliness  of  the  sentiment,  but 

in  a  shape  thatwas  calculated  to  please,  the  absence  of  any  sentiment  what- 

were  bound  to  remain  silent,  and  leave  ever — not  the  poverty  of  the  subject, 

the  national  taste  to  satisfy  itself  in  but  the  disparity  between  the  subject 

that  inexhaustible  supply  of  delight  and  the  execution — between  the  at- 

and  instruction  which  the  works  of  tempt  and  the  success.    The  works  of 

true  genius  had  placed  at  its  com-  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  therefore, 

mand.  still  lefl  ample  room  for  the  exertions 

Yet  the  production  of  such  sublime  of  very  inferior  powers,  if  judiciously 

compositions,   though    calculated   to  emnloyed  ;    and  they  who  have  the 

raise  the  standard  of  ideal  perfection,  highest  admiration  for  these  master- 

and  in  a  particular  manner  to  purify  pieces  of  art,  will  probably  bo  the 

the  taste,  was  by  no  means  incom-  most  easily  pleased  with  humbler  cf- 

patible  with  the  encouragement  of  forts  which  present,  however  feebly, 

minor  effusions,  if  possessing  rela-  a  faithful   reflection  of  naturo   and 

tively  and  after  their  own  kind  an  ap-  virtue. 

propriate  merit  in  matter  and  in  man-  We  do  not  find  among  the  works  of 

ner.  In  the  human  heart, as  in  a  nobler  Spenser  any  minor  pieces  that  fall 
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within  the  range  of  our  present  aim. 
But  we  may  borrow  from  his  great 
contemporary  two  exquisite  jewels  for 
our  cabinet :  two  fragments  in  which, 
in  a  less  degree,  we  may  see  the  power 
of  that  mighty  mirror  which  was  held 
up  to  nature  by  her  favourite  son  and 
servant.  The  beauty  of  the  song 
which  we  are  to  quote,  were  we  not 
all  familiar  with  it,  would  be  some- 
what impaired  by  its  separation  from 
the  drama  with  whose  sylvan  scenery 
and  romantic  sentiment  it  so  fidy  har- 
monizes ;  yet  it  tells  its  own  story 
with  a  force  and  clearness  that  need 
no  comment,  and  which  condense  in- 
to a  few  lines  whole  volumes  of  mis- 
anthropic declamation.  The  verse 
that  follows,  and  which  we  have  sepa- 
rated from  a  companion  of  inferior 
merit  with  which  it  is  united  in  the 
Passionate  Pilgrim,  seems  to  us  to  run 
over  the  topics  of  beauty*s  fragility 
with    a    most     melancholy    sweet- 


ness : — 


1. 


"  Blow,  blow  thou  winter  wind : 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  ore  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

2. 
"  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  biiter  sky  : 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot : 


Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friends  remembered  not. 

"  Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good ; 
A  shining  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly  ; 
A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it'ginsto  bud ; 
A  brittle  glass,  that's  broken  presently ; 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower. 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour." 

We  have  now  to  offer  some  extracts 
from  the  poetry  of  Thomas  Lodge, 
which  we  believe,  however,  should 
have  been  introduced  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  this  essay,  as  the  woik  from 
which  they  are  taken  seems  to  have 
been  first  published  in  1589.  The 
admirers  of  Lodge  have,  in  their 
eulogiums  upon  him,,  indulged  in  a 
good  deal  of  that  exaggeration  which 
generally  results  from  the  unexpected 
discovery  even  of  moderate  merit.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  versification 
is  generally  smooth,  and  his  diction 
often  shining.  But  all  is  not  gold 
that  glisters.  His  verses  have  more 
of  the  form  of  poetry  than  of  the 
power,  and  his  deficiencies  in  taste, 
correctness,  and  judgment,  are  not 
redeemed  by  either  strong  feeling  or 
solid  thought.  We  select  some  stan- 
zas of  a  moral  tone,  which  afibrd,  as 
we  think,  rather  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  his  productions.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  verse  in  the  first  example 
is  peculiar,  but  not  unpleasing  as  a 
vehicle  of  sober  or  elegiac  sentiment. 


IN  PaAISE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  LIFE.     " 

'*  Most  happy,  blest  the  man  that  midst  his  country  bowers, 
Without  suspect  of  hate  or  dread  of  envious  tongue, 

May  dwell  among  his  own,  not  dreading  fortune's  low*rs. 
For  from  those  public  plagues  that  mighty  men  hath  stung ; 

Whose  liberty  and  peace  is  never  sold  for  gain. 

Whose  words  do  never  sooth  a  wanton  prince  s  vein. 


"  His  will,  restrained  by  wit,  is  never  forced  awry  ; 

Vain  hopes  and  fatal  fears,  the  courtier's  common  foes, 
Afndd  by  his  foresight,  do  shun  his  piercing  eye, 

And  nought  but  true  delight  acquaints  him  where  he  goes ; 
No  high  attempts  to  win,  but  humble  thoughts  and  deeds. 
The  very  fruits  and  flowers  that  spring  from  virtue's  seeds. 

*'  O !  Deities  divine,  your  godheads  I  adore, 

That  haunt  the  hills,  the  fields,  the  forests,  and  the  ipringf : 
That  make  my  quiet  thoughts  contented  with  my  store, 

And  fix  my  thoughts  on  heaven,  and  not  on  earthly  things 
That  drive  me  from  desires,  in  view  of  courtly  stnfe, 
And  4raw  me  to  vommend  tl)e  fields  and  country  life. 
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"  Although  my  biding  home  be  not  imbost  with  gold. 
And  that  with  canning  skill  my  chambers  are  not  dress'd, 

Whereas  the  curious  eye  may  sundry  sights  behold, 
Yet  feeds  my  quiet  looks  on  thousand  flowers  at  least, 

The  treasures  of  the  phun,  the  beauties  of  the  spring, 

Made  rich  with  roses  sweet  and  every  pleasant  thing. 
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<*  I  like  and  make  some  love,  but  yet  in  such  a  sort 
That  nought  but  true  delight  my  certain  suit  pursues ; 

My  liberty  remains,  and  yet  I  reap  the  sport. 

Nor  can  the  snares  of  love  my  heedful  thoughts  abuse ; 

But  when  I  would  forego  I  have  the  power  to  fly. 

And  stand  aloof  and  laugh,  while  others  starve  and  die. 

*'  My  sweet  and  tender  flocks,  my  faithful  field  compeers. 

You  forests,  holts,  and  groves,  you  meads  and  mountiuns  high. 

Be  you  the  witnesses  of  my  contented  years, 

And  you,  O  !  sacred  powers,  vouchsafe  my  humble  cry  : 

And  during  all  my  days  do  not  these  joys  estrange. 

But  let  them  still  remain  and  grant  no  other  change." 


IN  COMMENDATION  OF  A  SOLITARY  LIFE. 


t*  See  where  the  babes  of  memory  are 

laid. 
Under  the  shadow  of  Apollo's  tree. 
That  plait  their  garlands  fresh,  and  well 

apaid. 
And  breathe  forthlinesof  dainty  poesy. 
Ah  I   world,  farewell  1   the  sight  hereof 

doth  tell 
That  true   content   doth   in   the   desert 

dwelL 

**  See  where  a  cave  presents  itself  to  eye. 
By  nature's  hand  enforced  in  marble 
veins ; 
Where  climbing  cedars  with  their  shades 
deny 
The  eye  of  day  to  see  what  there  re- 
mains ; 
A  couch  of  moss,  a  brook  of  silver  clear, 
And  more,  for  food  a  flock  of  savage  deer. 

**  Then  here,  kind  Muse,  vouchsafe  to 
dwell  with  me. 
My  velvet   robe   shall  be  a  weed  of 
grey; 
And  lest  my  heart  by  tongue  betrayed  be. 

For  idle  talk  I  will  go  fast  and  pray : 
No  sooner  said  and  thought,  but  that  my 

heart 
His  true  suppos'd  content  *gan  thus  im- 
part: 

"  Sweet  solitary  life,  thou  true  repose. 
Wherein  the  wise  contemplate  heaven 
aright. 

In  thee  no  dread  of  war  or  worldly  foes. 
In  thee  no  pomp  sedueeth  mortal  eighty 

In  thee  no  wanton  ears  to  win  with  words, 

J^or  lurking  toys,  which  city  life  aflbrds. 


"  At  peep  of  day,  when,  in  her  crimson 
pride. 
The  morn  bespreads  with  roses  all  the 
way, 

Where  Phoebus'  coach  with  radiant  course 
must  glide. 
The  hermit  bends  his  humble  knees  to 
pray; 

Blessing  that  God  whose  bounty  did  be- 
stow 

Such  beauties  on  the  earthly  things  below. 

**  Whether  with  solace  tripping  through 
the  trees 
He  sees  the  dtisens  of  forest  sport. 
Or  'midst  the  wither'd  oak  beholds  the 
bees 
Intend  their  labour  with  a  kind  consort; 
Down  drop  his  tears  to  think  how  they 

agree 
Where  men  alone  with  hate  inflamed  be. 

'*  Taste  he  the  fruits  that  spring  firom 
Tellus*  womb. 
Or  drink  he  of  the  crystal  spring  that 
flows, 
He  thanks  his  God,  and  sighs  their  cursed 
doom 
That  fondly  wealth  In  surfeiting  bestows; 
And  with  Saint  Jerome  saith,  the  desert  is 
A  paradise  of  solace,  joy,  and  bliss. 

"  Father  of  light,  thou  maker  of  the 

heaven. 
From  whom  my  being,  and  well-being 

springs^ 
Bring  to  eflect  this  my  desired  steaven, 
That  I  may  leave  tl^e  thoughts  of  worldly 

things : 
Then  in  my  troubles  will  I  bless  the  time 
My  Muse  vouchsafed  me  such  a  lucky 

rhyme.*' 


*f 
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We  shall  conclude  our  quotations 
from  Lo<^e  with  ''  The  Contents  of 
the  Schedule  which  Sir  John  of  Bour- 
deaux  gave  to  his  Sons/*  extracted 
from  his  pastoral  romance  of  Rosalind^ 
from  which  Shakspeare  seems  to  have 
taken  the  hint  of  his  As  you  like 
it.  Literature  certainly  owes  more 
to  Lodge  for  that  suggestion  than  for 
any  direct  obligation  that  his  own 
poetry  has  imposed.  But  here^  as  in 
other  instances^  the  suggestion  is  al- 
most the  whole  merit  that  belongs  to 
the  original  author^  and  nowhere  is 
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the  powerful  alchemy  of  genius  more 
conspicuous  in  transmuting  a  piece 
of  very  indifferent  metal  into  fine 
gold.  The  play  of  Shakspeare,  while 
it  exquisitely  represents  the  true 
charm  and  uses  of  sylvan  solitude,  as 
a  contrast  and  cure  to  the  opposite 
tendencies  of  a  life  of  painted  pomp, 
affords  no  sanction  either  to  the  sickly 
sentiment  or  the  preanmptuous  mis- 
anthropy which  form  the  exclusive 
theme  of  inferior  writers  on  similar 
subjects. 


TBB  CONTENTS  OP  THB  8CBBDULE  WHICH  BIA  JOHN  OP  BOUBSEAUX  GAVE  TO 

HIS  SONS. 

"  My  8ons»  behold  what  portion  I  do  give, 

I  leave  you  goods,  but  they  are  quickly  lost ; 
I  leave  advice  to  sehool  you  how  to  live  ; 

I  leave  you  wit,  but  won  with  little  cost : 
But  keep  it  well,  for  counsel  still  is  won 
When  father,  friends,  and  worldly  good  are  gone. 

«  In  choice  of  thrift,  let  honour  be  your  game ; 

Win  it  by  virtue,  and  by  manly  might : 
In  doing  good,  esteem  thy  toil  no  pain ; 

Protect  the  CitherletB  and  widow's  right : 
Fight  for  thy  faith,  thy  country,  and  thy  king — 
For  why  ?  this  thrift  will  prove  a  blessed  thing, 

**  In  choice  of  wife,  prefer  the  modest,  chaste, 

LUies  are  fair  in  show,  but  foul  in  smell  i 
The  sweetest  looks  by  age  are  soon  defaced. 

Then  choose  thy  wife  by  wit  and  living  well : 
Who  brings  thee  wealth  and  many  faults  withal. 
Presents  thee  honey  mixed  with  bitter  gall* 

*'  In  choice  of  friends,  beware  of  light  belief; 

A  painted  tongue  may  shroud  a  subtle  heart : 
The  siren's  tears  do  threaten  meikle  grief  1 

Foresee,  my  sons,  for  fear  of  sudden  smart ; 
Choose  in  your  wants,  and  he  that  friends  you  than, 
When  richer  grown,  befriend  you  him  again. 

**  Learn,  with  the  ant,  in  summer  to  provide, 

Drive,  with  the  bee,  the  drone  from  out  the  hive  ; 

Build,  like  the  swallow,  in  the  summer  tide  ; 
Spare  not  too  much,  my  sons,  but  sparing  thrive : 

Be  poor  in  folly,  rich  in  oil  but  sin. 

So  by  your  death  your  glory  shall  begin." 


The  next  moral  author  on  our  list 
is  Robert  Southwell^  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  Jesuit^  but  (if  it  is  not  illiberal 
to  contrast  things  that  are  not  incom- 
patible) a  pious  man  and  a  blameless 
writer.  He  was  executed  in  1595,  in 
the  thirty-sizth  year  of  his  age,  a  vic- 
tim to  Protestant  retaliation  for  Papal 
cruelty.  His  poetry,  though  not  of 
a  high  order,  deserves  the  praise  of 
the  purest  intentions,  and  is  often  suc- 


cessful in  reconmiending  religious  and 
moral  thoughts  by  neat  language  and 
simple  illustration.  The  principle  on 
which  he  writes  is  thus  explained  in 
an  address  prefixed  to  his  collected 
pieces  in  tne  edition  of  1636 : — 
"  Poets,  by  abusing  their  talents, 
and  making  the  follies  and  feignings 
of  love  the  customary  subjects  of  their 
base  endeavours,  have  so  discredited 
this  faculty,  that  a  poet,  a  lover,  and 
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a  liar,  are  by  many  reckoned  but  same,  or  to  begin  some  finer  piece, 
three  words  of  one  signification.  But  wherein  it  may  be  seen  how  well 
the  Yanity  of  man  cannot  counter-  verse  and  virtue  suit  together.'* 
poise  the  authority  of  God,  who,  de-  The  more  ambitious  attempts  of 
liYering  many  parts  of  Scripture  in  Southwell  are  not  well  sustained,  and 
verse,  and,  by  his  apostle,  willing  us  to  are  disfigured  by  forced  conceits  and 
to  exercise  our  devotion  in  hymns  and  excess  of  alliterations ;  and,  in  truth, 
spiritual  songs,  warrantcth  the  art  to  his  most  creditablo  performances  are 
be  good  and  the  use  allowable.  But  those  shorter  verses  by  which  his  re- 
the  devil,"  he  continues,  *'  as  he  affect-  nutation  was  first  revived  in  Mr  Head- 
eth  deity,  and  seeketh  to  have  all  the  ley's  Selections,  These  little  poems 
compliments  of  divine  honour  applied  are  formed  on  the  plan  of  working  out 
to  hu  service,  so  hath  he,  among  the  a  simple  idea  by  a  variety  of  analogies 
rest,  possessed  also  most  poets  with  or  comparisons,  shortly  developed,  and 
his  idle  fancies.  For,  in  lieu  of  solemn  strung  together  by  no  thread  of  con- 
and  devout  matter,  to  which  in  duty  nexion  but  the  similarity  of  principle 
they  owe  their  abilities,  they  now  busy  which  pervades  them.  Yet  the  vein 
themselves  in  expressing  such  passions  of  thought  is  so  pure  and  gentle,  and 
as  only  serve  for  testimonies  to  how  the  illustrations  are  often  so  apposite, 
unworthy  affections  they  have  wedded  agreeable,  and  pointedly  expressed, 
their  wills.  And  because  the  best  that  the  effect  is,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
course  to  let  them  see  the  error  of  tremely  pleasing.  As  the  works  of 
their  works  is  to  weave  a  new  web  in  Southwell  are  rare,  we  shall  here  bring 
their  own  loom,  1  have  here  laid  a  few  together  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
coarse  threads  together  to  invite  some  best  pieces  or  passages  falling  within 
skilfuUer  wits  to  go  forward  in  the  our  plan. 

TIMES  GO  BY  TITANS. 

**  The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 
Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower  : 

The  loitiest  wight  may  find  relief  from  pain, 
The  driest  Boil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower. 

Times  go  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course. 

From  fool  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

"  The  sea  of  fortune  doth  not  ever  flow, 

She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb ; 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go, 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web. 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 
No  hap  so  h^rd  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

"  Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring. 

No  endless  night,  nor  yet  eternal  day  : 
The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing. 

The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 
Thus  with  succeeding  turns  God  tempereth  all, 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall. 

**  A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fish  : 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  cross'd. 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish. 
Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befal. 
Who  least  haUi  some,  who  most  hath  never  all." 


SCOBN  NOT  THE  LEAST. 

"  Where  wards  are  weak  and  foes  encountering  strong, 
Where  mightier  do  assault  than  do  defend, 

The  feebler  part  puts  up  enforced  wrong, 
And  silent  sees  that  speech  could  not  amend ; 

Yet  higher  powers  must  ihiuk,  though  they  repine-. 

When  sun  is  set,  the  little  stars  will  shiue. 
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"  While  pike  doth  range  the  rilly  tench  doth  fly. 
And  croiich  in  privy  creeks  with  Bmaller  fish ; 

Yet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by, 
These  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  fill  the  dish : 

There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worms  to  creep 

And  suck  the  dew,  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep. 

**  The  merlin  cannot  ever  soar  on  high. 

Nor  greedy  greyhoond  still  porsue  the  chase ; 
The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fly, 

And  fearful  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race- 
He  that  high  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow 
Qave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow.  - 

'*  In  Haman*B  pomp  poor  Mardocheus  wept. 
Yet  God  did  turn  his  fate  upon  his  foe  : 

The  Laser  pined  while  Dives*  feast  was  kept, 
Yet  he  to  heaven,  to  hell  did  Dives'  go — 

We  trample  grass  and  prize  the  flowers  of  May, 

Yet  grass  is  green  wl^n  flowers  do  fade  away." 
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"     CONTENT  AND  RICH. 

'<  Sith  sails  of  Urgest  size 
The  storm  doth  soonest  tear, 

I  bear  so  low  and  small  a  sul 
As  freeth  me  from  fear. 

'*  I  wrestle  not  with  rage 

While  fury's  flame  doth  bum  ; 

It  is  in  vain  to  stop  the  stream 
Until  the  tide  doth  turn. 

**  But  when  the  flame  is  out 
And  ebbing  wrath  doth  end, 

I  turn  a  late  enraged  foe 
Into  a  quiet  friend. 

"  And  taught  with  often  proof, 

A  tempered  calm  I  find, 
To  be  most  solace  to  itself. 

Best  cure  for  angry  mind. 

"  Spare  diet  is  my  fare, 

My  clothes  more  fit  than  fine : 

I  know,  1  feed  and  clothe  a  foe 
That  pampered  would  repine. 

•     •     •     •     * 
«  No  change  of  fortune's  calms 

Can  cast  my  comforts  down  : 
When  fortune  smiles,  I  smile  to  think 

How  quickly  she  will  frown. 


*'  And  when  in  fr^ward  mood 

She  proved  an  angry  foe. 
Small  gain  I  found  to  let  her  come. 

Less  loss  to  let  her  go.'' 

The  collection  of  poems  entitled 
England's  Helicon,  was  first  printed 
in  1600,  and  was  followed  by  David- 
son*8  Poetical  RAemsoefy,  in  1602. 
These  two  miscellanieB,  the  latest,  we 
may  say,  which  combine  the  attraction 
of  antiquity  with  that  of  intrinsic  in- 
terest,  supply  yery  few  contributions 
for  our  present  object.  England's 
Helicon  consists  almost  entirely  of 
Pastoral  Poems,  and,  in  these,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  pleasures, 
and  much  more  freauendy  the  pangs 
of  love,  are  the  only  feelings  in  the 
shepherd's  heart  that  are  deemed  wor- 
thy to  prompt  the  song.  We  select 
one  verse  of  a  moral  composition, 
which,  although  of  no  great  merit, 
may  be  thought  curious,  as  an  early 
example  of  those  common*places  of 
comparison  by  which  the  shortness 
and  vanity  of  life  and  its  enjoyments 
have  been  so  often  shadowed  forth. 


"As  withereth  the  primrose  by  the  river. 
As  iadeth  summer's  sun  from  gliding  fountains. 
As  vanisheth  the  light  blown  bubble  ever, 
As  melteth  snow  upon  the  mossy  mountains : 
So  melts,  so  vanishes,  so  fades,  so  withers 
The  rose,  ihe  shine,  the  bubble,  and  the  snow 
Of  praise,  pomp,  glory,  joy  (which  short  life  gathers). 
Fair  praise,  vain  pomp,  sweet  glory,  brittle  joy  I 
The  withered  primrose  by  the  morning  river. 
The  faded  summer's  sun,  from  weeping  fountains, 
The  light  blown  bubble,  vanished  for  ever, 
The  molten  snow  upon  the  naked  mountains. 
Are  emblems  that  the  treasures  we  uplay, 
Soon  wither,  vanish,  fade,  and  melt  away." 
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The  Rhapsody  is  somewhat  more 
multifarious  ia  its  contents ;  but  here^ 
X0O3  tliough  arrayed  in  a  more  court- 
ly costume,  Cupid  is  still  the  leading 
character  of  the  Drama.  We  confess 
we  have  but  little  sympathy  or  admi- 
ration for  the  effusions  of  our  amatory 
poets  in  general,  who  appear  to  have 
felt  the  passion  more  in  their  head  than 
in  their  heart,  or  to  have  chosen  this 
theme  as  a  schoolboy  might  do,  that 
they  might  exercise  their  ingenuity  or 


display  their  learning.  «  He  jests  at 
scars  that  never  felt  a  wound  ;'*  is  the 
remark  of  the  enamoured  Romeo  on 
the  merry  and  mocking  Mercutio.  But 
the  persons  to  whom  we  have  referred 
seem  to  have  reversed  the  proverb,  and 
to  have  affected  the  most  acute  agonies, 
and  the  most  desperate  extremities  of 
suffering,  without  having  ever  receiv- 
ed a  scratch.  We  find  the  following 
moral  verses  in  the  Rhapsody  without 
the  name  of  any  author : — 


RHAPSODY  67. 

'<  The  virtuous  man  is  free,  tho*  bound  in  chains ; 
The'  poor,  content ;  tho*  banished,  yet  no  stranger  * 
Tho*  sick,  in  health  of  mind ;  secure  in  danger ; 

And  o*er  himself,  the  world,  and  fortune  reigns. 

**  Nor  good  haps,  proud-^nor  bad,  dejected  make  him ; 
To  God's,  not  to  man*s  will,  he  frames  each  action : 
He  seeks  no  fame,  but  inward  satisfaction ; 

And  firmer  stands,  the  more  bad  fortunes  shake  him." 


We  believe  that  the  two  collections 
we  have  just  mentioned,  are  the  ear- 
liest publications  which  contain  any 
number  of  the  poetical  compositions 
of  Raleigh.  That  this  remarkable 
person  wrote  several  poems  of  merit, 
is  unquestionable ;  but  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  determine  either  what  are  his 
genuine  productions,  or  at  what  period 


which  indisputably  it  does  not,  having 
been  attached  to  pieces  supposed  to  be 
written  by  Shakespeare  and  other  con- 
tributors to  the  Helicon,  and  having 
probably  no  meaning,  except  simply 
that  of  Unknown.'  Themference  as 
to  identity  of  authorship  arising  from 
this  subscription,  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
Hot  much  more  correct  than  that  of 


of  his  life  they  were  written.  A  late  the  old  lady  who  was  struck  with  the 
elegant,  but  somewhat  fanciful  critic  number  of  works  that  were  written  by 
and  antiquary,  has  been  pleased  to  Finis.  Without,  however,  examining 
invest  him  with  somewhat  Uke  mano-  very  critically  into  this  question,  we 
rial  privileges  over  the  outskirts  of  shall  here  notice  such  real  or  reputed 
Parnassus,  and  to  have  appropriated  poems  of  Raleigh  as  fall  within  our 
to  him  all  the  waifs  and  strays  that  present  province.  These,  it  is  sin- 
were  worth  seizing.  The  collection  gular  to  observe,  are  to  be  found  not 
of  Rdleigh*s  Poems  first  printed  at  the  in  the  cbnteroporaneous  compilations 
Lee  Priory  Press,  has  enlarged  a  very  of  the  Helicon  or  Rhapsody,  but  in  a 
small  nucleus  to  a  very  respectable  work  which  had  no  existence  for  thirty 
bulk,  by  ascribing  to  him  a  variety  of  years  alter  Raleigh's  death — we  mean 
pieces,  as  to  which  there  is  no  evi-  the  Religuite  Wottonianee,  published 
deuce  whatever  that  he  was  the  writer,  by  Isaac  Walton,  in  1651 .  The  pieces 
The  Lie,  or  the  SouTs  Errand,  is  there  we  refer  to,  bear  the  signature  of  J^- 
glven  as  his,  not  upon  any  satisfactory  noto,  and  are  printed  along  with  Sir 
authority,  but  on  the  very  question-  Henry  Wotton*s  own.  compositions, 
able  footing,  "  that,  though  the' date  among  other  poems  said  by  Walton 
ascribed  to  this  poem  is  demonstrably  to  have  been  found  among  Sir  Henry's 
wrong,"  the  editor  knows  "  no  author  papers.  We  are  certainly  not  author- 
so  capable  of  writing  it  as  Raleigh.**  ized  to  conclude  that  they  are  Wot- 
Another  poem  b  assigned  to  him  with  ton's,  but  there  is  still  less  ground  for 
an  equal  absence^  of  proof,  and  simply,  ascribing  them  to  any  one  else ;  and  it 
because  it  is  "  not  unbecoming  the  vi-  seems  to  be  probable,  that  if  Ignoto 
gorous  mind,  the  worldly  experience,  was  known  as  the  exclusive  signature 
and  the  severe  disappointments  of  Ra-  of  Raleigh,  Walton  would  have  men- 
leigh.**  A  considerable  class  of  these  tioned  Mm  as  the  author^  as  he  has 
poems  is  attributed  to  him,  on  no  done  in  other  instances,  both  in  his 
other  authority  than  this  supposition,  Asigler  and  in  the  Reliquiee,  The  first 
tiiat  the  signature  of  Ignoto  affixed  to  that  we  shall  select,  appears  to  us  to 
them  belongs  exclusively  to  Raleigh,  be  extremely  beautiful. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  C00NTRT*8  RECREATIONS. 

«  Quivering  fears,  heart-tearing  cares, 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears, 

Fly,  fly  to  courts, 

Fly  to  fond  woridling's  sports. 
Where  strained  Sardonic  smiles  are  glowing  stiU, 
And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will ; 

Where  mirth  s  but  mummery. 

And  sorrows  only  real  be. 

*<  Fly  from  our  country  pastimest  fly, 
Sad  troops  of  human  misery. 

Come,  serene  looks, 

Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks. 
Or  the  pure  asured  heaven  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  on  our  poverty; 

Peace  and  a  secure  mind. 

Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find* 

**  Abused  mortals,  did  you  know, 

Where  joy,  hearts^  ease,  and  comforts  grow, 

You'd  scorn  proud  towers. 

And  seek  them  in  these  bowers, 
Where  winds  sometimes  our  woods  perhaps  may  shake, 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make, 

Nor  murmurs  e*er  come  nigh  us. 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

"  Here's  no  fSuitasdc  mask  nor  dance. 
But  of  our  kids  that  frisk  and  prance ; 

Nor  wars  are  seen. 

Unless  upon  the  green 
Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other, 
Which  done,  both  bleating  run  each  to  his  mother 

And  wounds  are  never  found. 

Save  what  the  ploughshare  gives  the  ground. 

"  Here  are  no  entrapping  baits 
To  hasten  too  too  hasty  fi&tes, 

Unless  it  be 

The  fond  credulity 
Of  silly  fish,  which,  worldling  like,  stiU  look 
Upon  the  bait,  but  never  on  the  hook : 

Nor  envy,  unless  among 

The  birds,  for  prize  of  their  sweet  song. 

"  Go  let  the  diving  negro  seek 
For  gems  hid  in  some  forlorn  creek : 

We  all  pearls  scorn, 

Save  what  the  dewy  mom 
Congeals  upon  each  little  spire  of  grass. 
Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  as  they  pass : 

And  gold  ne'er  here  appears. 

Save  what  the  yellow  Ceres  bears. 

"  Blest  silent  groves,  oh  may  you  be 
For  ever  mirth's  best  nursery ! 

May  pure  contents 

For  ever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rooks,  these  mountains, 
And  peace  still  shmber  by  these  purUog  fountains: 

Which  we  nwy  every  year 

Meet  when  we  come  a-flsUng  here." 
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It  may  be  thought  that  some  of  the 
pomts  here  brought  out  are  of  the 
nature  of  conceits^  in  which  fanciful^ 
and  sometimes  merely  verbal  con- 
trastSy  are  exhibited  between  the  de- 
lights of  the  country  and  the  troubles 
or  vanities  of  the  world.  Yet  surely 
the  images  and  ideas  introduced  are 
beautiful  and  pleasing,  and  are  neither 
forced  nor  far  fetched.  There  are> 
we  conceive,  moods  of  feeling  in  which 
trains  of  thought  of  this  precise  cha- 
racter are  naturally  suggested  to  the 
mind;  and  no  occasion  is  more  fa^ 
vourable  for  such  contemplations  than 
when  the  comparison  here  drawn  is 
instituted  by  tnose  who,  dissatisfied 
with  their  experience  of  artificial  life, 
are  enjoying,  in  all  its  freshness,  the 
pleasures  of  a  change  to  nature  and 
simplicity.  No  strong  passions  are 
at  work,  in  such  a  situation,  to  fix  the 
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feelings  and  imagination  on  some 
great  and  engrossing  object.  The 
heart  is  light  and  at  ease,  and  the 
fancy  is  at  liberty  to  sport  with  the 
successive  images  that  attract  its  at- 
tention, and  to  exert  even  some  in- 
genuity in  moulding  them  to  suit  its 
favourite  inclination.  Such,  though 
more  fantastic  and  querulous,  was  the 
spirit  in  which  the  melancholy  Jacques 
moralised,  by  the  river*s  side,  the 
spectacle  of  the  sobbing  deer  into  a 
thousand  similies,  and  found  in  it  mat- 
ter for  invective  against  all  the  modes 
of  human  life. 

Let  us  add,  from  Wotton,  another 
of  Raleigh's  or  Ig^oto*s  moralities, 
which  is  more  in  Jacques's  vein,  though, 
.  if  it  was  written  posterior  to  As  You 
Like  it,  we  may  think  that  it  might  as 
well  have  been  let  alone. 


DS  MOBTB. 

*^  Man's  life's  a  tragedy  :  his  mother's  womb 
(From  which  he  enters)  if  the  tiring  room; 
This  spacioiu  earth  the  theatre  ;  and  the  stage 
That  country  which  he  lives  in  :  Passions,  Rage, 
Folly,  and  Vice  are  actors.     The  first  cry 
The  prologue  to  the  ensuing  tragedy. 
The  former  act  consisteth  of  dumb  shows ; 
The  second,  he  to  more  perfection  grows ; 
I'  th'  third,  he  is  a  Man,  and  doth  begin 
To  nurture  vice,  and  act  the  deeds  of  sin : 
I*  th^  fourth,  declines ;  i'  th*  fifth,  diseases  clog 
And  trouble  him ;  then  Death's  his  epilogue." 


Another  speaker  follows  on  the 
same  side,  whose  voice,  if  it  were 
genuine,  would  be  worth  listening  to. 
The  verses  now  to  be  quoted  bear,  in 
the  Reliquia,  the  sig^ture  of  Francis 
Lord  Bacon,  though  we  do  not  re- 
member that  any  poetrv  has  ever 
found  admisaicm  into  his  collected 
works,  except  some  translations  of 
psalms.  What  we  are  here  to  give  is 
not  very  poetical,  and  would  scarcely 


turn  the  balance  againat  the  prose  wis- 
dom of  one  of  the  immortal  Essays, 
Civil  and  Moral,  Perhaps,  however, 
these  lines  have  some  touches  charac- 
teristic of  their  nominal  author,  and 
would,  at  least,  hold  a  respectable 
place  in  any  anthology  gathered  from 
the  effusions  of  lawyers  or  lord  chan- 
cellors. They  are  obviously  copied 
from  some  of  the  Greek  epigrams  on 
the  same  subject. 


THE  WOBLD. 

"  The  world's  a  bubble  :  and  the  life  of  man 

Less  than  a  span. 
In  his  conception  wretched  ;  from  the  womb, 

80  to  the  tomb. 
Nurst  from  his  cradle,  and  brought  up  to  years 

With  cares  and  fears. 
Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust. 
But  limns  on  water,  or  but  writes  on  dust. 

'*  Yet,  whilst  with  sorrow  here  we  live  opprest. 

What  Ufe  is  best  ? 

Courts  are  but  only  superficial  schools, 

To  dandle  fools : 
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The  rural  part  is  turned  into  a  den 

Of  savage  men : 
And  where'e  a  city  from  foul  vice  so  free, 
But  may  be  termed  the  worst  of  all  the  three  ? 

«  Domestic  cares  afflict  the  husband's  bed, 

Or  pain  his  head  : 
Those  who  Uve^  single  take  it  for  a  curse* 

Or  do  things  worse : 
These  would  have  children,  those  that  have  them,  none. 

Or  wish  them  gone : 
What  is  it,  then,  to  have,  or  have  no  wife, 
But  single  thraldom,  or  a  double  strife  ? 

'*  Our  own  affections  still  at  home  to  please 

Is  a  disease. 
To  cross  the  seas  to  any  foreign  soil. 

Peril  and  toil. 
Wars  with  their  noise  aflHght  us :  when  they  cease 

We're  worse  in  peace. 
What  then  remains,  but  that  we  still  should  cry 
For  being  bom,  and  being  bom  to  die  ?  *' 

FrancU  Lord  Bacon, 


[Marchi 


These  extracts  from  the  Reliquia 
naturally  lead  us  to  the  undoubted 
compositions  of  the  eminent  man  who 
has  given  a  name  to  the  whole  collec- 
tion. Who  can  speak  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  without  love  and  admiration  ? 
— of  him  whose  life  has,  in  the  hands 
of  his  amiable  and  attached  biographer, 
been  rendered  as  interesting  as  a  ro- 
mance and  as  instructive  as  a  sermon ; 
— an  accomplished  and  liberal  travel- 
ler, yet  a  firm  favourer  of  his  own 
country — a  man  of  the  world,  yet  a 
lover  of  letters  and  retirement — a  prac- 
tised diplomatist,  yet  ret^uning  among 
protocols  and  politics  a  gallantry  and 
enthusiasm  that  would  have  become 
an  old  chevalier,  and  a  purity  and  piety 
that  would  have  done  nonour  to  a  di- 
vine. Were  there  nothing  else  to  com* 
mend  him,  it  ought  to  be  enough  to 

gerpetuate  the  memory  of  Wotton  that 
e  was  among  the  earliest,  and  was 
probably  the  most  authoritative,  of 
those  friends  who  encouraged  the  ris- 
ing genius  of  Milton —to  whom,  in  1 638, 
when  sending  him  abroad  with  the 
memorable  advice,  "  I  pensieri  stretti 
e  il  viso  sciolto,**  he  wrote,  expressing 
the  sing^ar  delight  he  had  received 
from  that  "  dainty  piece  of  entertain- 
ment,'* the  Mask  qfComus,  ''wherein," 
he  says,  "  I  should  much  commend  the 
tragicd  part,  if  the  lyrical  did  not  ra- 
vbh  me  with  a  certidn  Dorique  deli- 
cacy in  your  songs  and  odes ;  where- 
unto  I  must  plainly  confess  to  have 
seen  yet  nothing  parallel  in  our  lan- 
guage ;  ipsa  moilities,**  May  we  he 
allowed  to  conjecture  whether  Milton, 


on  the  other  hand,  had  not,  in  the  final 
passage  of  his  Penseroso,  meant  some- 
what to  shadow  out  that  venerable  re- 
tirement of  Wotton  as  provost  of  Eton 
College,  by  which  he  exchanged  the 
task  of  rolling  the  restless  stone  of  state 
employment  for  the  sweet  contempla- 
tion and  holy  thoughts  of  a  calm  and 
cloister  like  seclusion  ? 

*'  And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  At,  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  show. 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew. 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  interchange  of 
courtesies  and  kindnesses  which  at 
thb  time  passed  between  these  great, 
though  not  equally  great,  men,  was 
worthy  both  of  the  young  poet  and 
the  old  ambassador. 

All  of  us  know  the  exquisite  song 
beginning,  ''  Ye  meaner  beauties  of 
the  night,*'  written  by  Wotton,  upon 
his  admired  and  unfortunate  mistress, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  which  some 
senseless  clippers  and  coiners  of 
poetry,  in  our  own  country,  have  re- 
cast into  a  eulogium  upon  tne  Scottish 
Queen  Mary.  The  other  little  poem 
with  which  Wotton's  name  is  most 
frequently  connected,  has  certainly 
not  so  much  poetical  beauty  ;  but  it 
has  also  considerable  merit,  and  la 
altogether,  bating  a  little  want  of 
method  and  connexion,  a  very  faTOur- 
able  specimen  of  the  species  of  com- 
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position  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. 


Sid 


THE  CHA.KACTBB  OF  A  HAPPT  LIFE. 

'*  How  happy  is  he  born  and  tau^^ht, 
That  serYeth  not  another's  will  ; 

Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought. 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skilL 

"  Whose  passions,  not  his  masters  are, 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death ; 

Untied  unto  the  world  bj  care 
Of  public  fame  or  private  breath. 

*'  Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 
Nor  vice  hath  ever  understood  ; 

How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise ; 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good. 

**  Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed, 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 

Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed. 
Nor  ruin,  make  oppressors  great. 

"  Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray. 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend  ; 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend. 

<^  This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands. 

Of  hope  to  risei  or  fear  to  fall» 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands. 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all." 

To  Wotton^  also,  has  been  attri- 
buted, on  the  authority  of  a  doubtful 
opinion  expressed  in  Walton's  ^n^/er, 
a  *' Farewell  to  the  vanities  of  the 
world,"  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  ReliguuB.  Mr  Ellis  assigns  it  to 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  is  said  to  be 
given  as  the  author  in  the  Wit*g  In* 
terpreier,  m  1 67 1 .  But,  as  it  was  be- 
fore published  in  the  complete  Angler, 
less  authority  seems  due  to  this  se- 
condary opinion.  The  lines,  however, 
appear  too  diffuse  and  careless  in  their 
composition  to  be  the  production  of 
Wotton ;  and  it  is  not  imlikely  that 
they  were  Walton*s  own,  as  he  seems 
to  have  carried  into  literary  life  some 
of  the  innocent "  treachery  "  which  he 
so  successfully  practised  on  the  silly 
tenants  of  the  brook.  The  name  of 
John  ChalkbiH,  "  an  acquaintance  and 
friend  of  Edmund  Spenser,**  under 
which  Walton  presented  to  the  public 
the  pastoral  History  of  T/iealma  and 
Ckarchus,  is  now  generally  under- 
stood to  have  been  employed  by  him 
as  a  harmless  bait  to  attract  attention 
and  disguise  his  own  handiwork.  As 
to  the  lines  wo  are  now  to  quote,  we 


shall  not  quarrel  with  Walton's  criti- 
cism on  them,  that,  "  let  them  be  writ 
by  whom  they  will,  he  that  writ  them 
had  a  brave  soul,  and  must  needs  be 
possessed  with  happy  thoughts  at  the 
time  of  their  composure."  They  aro 
certainly  very  unequal,  but  some  of 
them  are  excellent. 

"  Farewell*  ye  gilded  follies,  pleasing  trou- 
bles; 

Farewell,  ye  honoured  rags,  ye  glorious 
bubbles  1 

Fame's  but  a  hollow  echo ;  gold,  pure 
clay ; 

Honour  the  darling  but  of  one  short 
day; 

Beauty,  the  eye's  idol,  but  a  dsmask'd 
skin; 

State  but  a  golden  prison  to  live  in. 

And  torture  free-born  minds ;  embroid- 
ered trains 

Merely  but  pageants  for  proud  aweliing 
veins; 

And  blood  allied  to  greatness,  is  alone 

Inherited,  not  purchased,  nor  our  own  : ' 
Fame,  honour,  beauty,  state,  train, 
blood  and  birth, 

Are  but  the  fading  blossoms  of  the  earth. 

<'  I  would  be  great,  but  that  the  inn  doth 

still 
Level  his  rays  against  the  rising  hill : 
I  would  be  high,  but  see  the  proudest 

oak 
Most  subject  to  the   rending  thunder- 
stroke : 
I  would  be  rich,  but  see  men,  too  un« 

kind. 
Dig  in  the  bowels  of  the  richest  mind  (?)  : 
I  would  be  wise,  but  that  I  often  see 
The  fox  suspected,  whiht  the  goose  goes 

free: 
I   would  be  fair,  but  see  the  (ait  ^nd 

proud, 
Like  the  bright  sun,  oft  setting  in  a  doud  : 
I  would  be  poor,  but  know  the  humble 

grass 
Still  trampled  on  by  each  unworthy  ass : 
Rich,  hated ;  wise,  suspected ;  scorned, 

if  poor ; 
Great,  fear'd ;  fair,  tempted ;  high,  still 

envied  more. 
I  have  wished  all,  but  now  I  wish  for 

neither 
Great,  high,  rich,  wise  nor  fair ;  poor 
I'll  be  rather. 

'*  Would  the  world  now  adopt  me  for  her 

heir. 
Would  beauty's  queen  entitle  me  the  fair, 
Fame  speak  me  fortune's  minion  ;  could  I 

vie 
Angels  with  India ;  with  a  speaking  eye 
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Command    bare    heads,    bowed    knees, 

strike  justice  dumb, 
As  well  as  blind  and  lame,  or  give  a 

tongue 
To  stones  by  epitaphs;  be  called  great 

master 
In  the  loose  rhymes  of  every  poetaster : 
Could  I  be,  more  than  any  man  that  lives, 
Great,  fair,  rich,  wise,  all  in  superlatives : 
Yet  I  more  freely  would  these  gifts  re- 
sign. 
Than  ever  fortune  would  have  made  them 
mine ; 
And  hold   one   minute    of  this    holy 

leisure 
Beyond  the  riches  of  this  empty  plea- 
sure. 

"  Welcome,  pure  thoughts ;  welcome,  ye 

silent  groves ; 
These  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most 

dearly  loves. 
Kow  the  winged  people  of  the  sky  shall 

shig 
My  cheerful  anthems    to   the   gladsome 

spring : 
A  prayer*book  now  shall  be  my  looking- 
glass, 
In  which  I  will  adore  sweet  virtue's  face. 
Here  dwell  no  hateful  looks,  no  palace 

cares, 
No  broken  vows  dwell  here,  nor  pale« 

faced  fears : 
Then  here  1*11  sit,  and  sigh  my  lost  love*s 

folly, 

And  learn  to  affect  an  holy  melancholy ; 

And  if  contentment  be  a  stranger  then, 

ru  ne'er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven 
•    t* 
agam. 

The  name  of  Raleigh,  and  the  con- 
nexion of  his  supposed  signature  with 
the  RehguitB,  has  led  us  somewhat  out 
of  our  chronology ;  but,  indeed,  it  is 
not  easy  to  follow  a  strict  order  in 
this  respect,  where  there  is  a  close 
succession  of  poets  whose  lives  over- 
lap each  other,  and  whose  literary  eras 
do  not  always  correspond  in  the  rela- 
tive periods  of  their  natural  existence. 
Retracing  our  steps,  we  shall  make  a 
quotation  from  Daniel,  who  died  in 
1619,  a  writer  who  is  always  sensible 
and  sound,  often  pathetic,  and  some- 
times poetical.  His  well-known  dia- 
logue between  Ulysses  and  the  Siren, 
which  seems  nearest  to  our  purpose, 
is  smoothly  versified,  and  contains, 
under  the  disguise  of  fable,  a  good 
deal  of  wholesome  philosophy  •  yet 
it  holds  but  an  inferior  place  in  his 
compositions,  compared  with  his  Mu- 
sophilus,  the  best  passages  of  his  Civil 
Wars,  6r  the  happiest  of  his  Sonnets. 


SIREN. 


"  Come,  worthy  Greek,  Ulysses,  come  j 

Possess  these  shores  with  me  : 
The  winds  and  seas  are  troublesome. 

And  here  we  may  be  free. 
Here  may  we  sit  and  view  their  toil 

That  travail  in  the  deep, 
Ki^oy^e  day  in  mirth  the  while, 

And  spend  the  night  in  sleep.** 

ULTSSXS. 

*\  Fair  nymph,  if  fame  or  honour  were 

To  be  attained  with  ease. 
Then  would  I  come  and  rest  me  there. 

And  leave  such  toils  as  these ; 
But  here  it  dwells,  and  here  must  I, 

'With  danger  seek  ft  forth  : 
To  spend  thei  time  luxuriously. 

Becomes  not  men  of  worth." 

SIREK. 

**  Ulysses,  O  be  not  deceived 

With  that  unreal  name : 
This  honour  is  a  thing  conceived. 

And  rests  on  other's  fame : 
Begotten  only  to  molest 

Our  peace,  and  to  beguile. 
The  best  thing  of  our  life,  our  rest. 

And  give  us  up  to  toil.' 


i» 


VLTSSBS. 

**  Delicious  nymph,  suppose  there  were 

Nor  honour  nor  report, 
Yet  manliness  would  scorn  to  wear 

The  time  in  idle  sport : 
For  toil  doth  give  a  better  touch 

To  make  us  feel  our  joy ; 
And  ease  finds  tediousness  as  much 

As  labour  yields  annoy/* 

SIRSK. 

"  Then  pleasure  likewise  seems  the  shore 

Whereto  tends  all  your  toil ; 
Which  you  forego  to  make  it  more, 

And  perish  oft  the  while. 
Who  may  disport  them  diversely 

Find  never  tedious  day  ; 
And  ease  may  have  variety 

As  well  as  action  may." 

ULTSSZS. 

**  But  natures  of  the  noblest  frame 

These  toils  and  dangers  please  ; 
And  they  take  comfort  in  the  same. 

As  much  as  you  in  ease  ; 
And  with  the  thought  of  actions  past 

Are  recreated  still : 
When  pleasure  leaves  a  touch  at  last. 

To  show  that  it  was  ill." 
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'<  Well,  weU,  Uljiiei,  then  I  lee 

I  shall  not  have  thee  here  : 
And  therefore  I  will  come  to  thee, 

And  take  my  fortime  there. 
I  muBt  be  won  that  cannot  win, 

Yet  loet  were  I  not  won  : 
For  beaaty  hath  created  been 

To  undo  or  be  mulone." 

We  know  not  if  we  are  quite  justi- 
fied in  embracing  within  our  plan  the 
elegant  song  from  the  Nice  Valour  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  must 
have  afforded  the  germ  to  Milton's 
Penseroso.  If  we  are  exceeding  our 
limits,  let  the  Kquid  numbers,  tender 
images,  and  apt  expressions  of  this 
little  composition  plead  our  apology. 

**  Hence  all  yon  vain  delights, 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 

Wherein  yon  spend  your  folly ;         * 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet, 
If  men  were  wise  to  see't. 

But  only  melancholy. 

Oh,  sweetest  melancholy. 

"  Welcome,  folded  arms  and  fixed  eyes;' 
A  sigh  that,  piercing,  mortifies ; 
A  look  that's  fastened  to  the  ground  ; 
A  tongve  ehaioed  np  without  a  sound. 

"  Fountain-heads  and  pathless  groves. 
Places  which  pale  passion  Iotcs  ; 
Moonlight  waULS,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owls. 
A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan, 
These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon. 
Then  stretch  oar  bones  in  a  still  gloomy 

▼alley; 
Nothing's  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melan* 
choly." 

An  attempt  of  the  present  kind 
would  be  very  incomplete,  if  we  omit- 
ted from  our  selection  those  two  noble 
l^cs  of  Shirley's  which  preserved 
his  memory  at  a  time  when  toe  merits 
of  his  excellent  dramas  were  forgotten. 
They  have  much  dignity,  and  some 
delicacy  of  thought ;  the  versification 
is  pleasing  and  suitable,  and  the  dic- 
tion generally  good  and  sometimes 
elegant. 

FaoM  "  ctrrrn  and  death." 

A  MASQUE. 

"  Victorious  men  of  earth,  no  more 

Proclaim  how  wide  your  empires  are  ; 
Though  you  bind  in  every  shore. 
And  your  triumphs  reach  as  far 
As  night  or  day ; 
Yet  you,  proud  monarchs,  must  obey 


And  mingle  with  forgotten  ashes,  when 
Death  calls  ye  to  the  crowd  of  common 
men. 

**  Devouring  famine,  plague  and  war. 

Each  able  to  undo  mankind, 
Death's  servile  emissaries  are : 
Nor  to  these  alone  confined, 
He  hath  at  wfll 

More  quaint  and  subtle  ways  to  kill : 
A  smile  or  kiss,  as  he  will  ute  the  art. 
Shall  have  the  cunning  skill  to  break  a 
heart." 

yaoM  THE  "contention  op  ajax  and 

ULYSSES." 

"  The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things : 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate : 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings  : 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

**  Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the 
field, 
And  plant  Aresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield, 
They  tame  but  one  another  still. 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

"  The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow. 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds  i 
Upon  death's  purple  altar  now, 

See  where  the  victor- victim  bleeds ! 
Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb. 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

Some  verses  from  a  little  poem  of 
the  same  writer  entitled  the  Gttrden, 
seem  also  to  deserve  a  place  among 
our  extracts.  They  are  melodious  and 
pathetic. 

«  Give  me  a  little  plot  of  ground, 
Where,  might  1  with  the  sun  agree. 

Though  every  day  he  walk  the  round. 
My  garden  he  should  seldom  see. 

*<  Those  tulips,  that  such  wealth  display 
To  court  my  eye,  shall  lose  their  name. 

Though  now  they  listen,  as  if  they 
Eipected  I  should  praise  their  flame. 

"  But  I  would  see  myself  appear 
Within  the  violet's  drooping  head. 

On  which  a  melancholy  tear 

The  discontented  mom  hnth  shed. 
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"  Within  their  buds  let  roses  sleep. 
And  Yirgin  lilies  on  their  stem. 

Fill  sighs  from  lovers  glide,  and  creep 
Into  their  leaves  to  open  them. 

"  V  th'  centre  of  my  ground,  compose 
Of  bays  and  yew  my  smnmer'roomi 

Which  may,  so  oft  as  I  repose, 
Present  my  arbour,  and  my  tomb. 

«  No  birds  shall  live  within  my  pale 
To  charm  me  with  their  shames  of  art. 

Unless  some  wandering  nightingale 
Come  here  to  sing  and  break  her  heart ; 

"  Upon  whose  death  I'll  try  to  write 
An  epitaph  in  some  funeral  stone. 

So  sad  and  true,  it  may  invite 
Myself  to  die,  and  prove  mine  own.** 

Among  the  poems  of  Francis  Beau- 
mont, are  to  be  found  some  pleasing 
and  weU  known  lines  on  the  Life, 
of  Man,  which  are  also  attributed  to 
Henry  King,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  a 
poet  of  some  merit,  but  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  conceits,  such  as  would 
well  entitle  him  to  the  paternity  of 
one  of  the  ideas  in  those  verses,  repre- 
senting the  light  of  man's  life  as  a 
loan  of  money  called  in  and  paid  up 
on  a  very  short  notice. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MAN. 

"  Like  to  the  faUlng  of  a  star. 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are. 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew. 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood. 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood-^ 
E'en  such  is  man,  whose  borrowed  light 
Is  straight  called  in  and  paid  to>night. 
Hie  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies, 
The  spring  entombed  in  autumn  lies, 
The  dew's  dried  up,  the  star  ia  shot, 
The  flight  is  past, — and  man  forgot." 

These  lines  seem  to  have  suggested 
another  and  more  expanded  form  of 
the  same  idea,  which  has  also  con- 
siderable sweetness.  The  piece  we 
now  refer  to  is  attributed  by  Mr 
Ellis  to  Simon  Wastell,  and  is  stated 
to  be  extracted  from  an  edition  of 
his  Microbiblion,  published  in  1629. 
They  are  commonly,  however,  as- 
signed to  Quarles,  and  are  printed  in 
some  editions  of  bis  Argalus  and  Par- 
ihenia,  with  the  Virgilian  vindication 
of  his  right  to  them :  *'  Hos  ego  ver^ 
siculosfeci"  We  should  be  sorry  to 
think  that  the  pious  author  of  the 
Emblems  and  Divine  Fancies  had  in 
this  respect  preferred  ^  dishonest 
claim. 


ON  MAN  S  MORTALITY. 

'*  Like  as  the  damask  rose  yon  see. 
Or  like  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 
Or  like  the  dainty  flower  of  May, 
Or  like  the  morning  to  the  day. 
Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  the  shade. 
Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonas  had-^ 
Even  such  is  man,  whose  thread  is  spun, 
Drawn  out,  and  cat,  and  so  is  done. 
The  rose  withers,  the  blossom  blastetb. 
The  flower  fades,  the  morning  hasteth. 
The  sun  sets,  the  shadow  flies. 
The  gourd  consumes, — and  man  he  dies. 

**  Like  to  the  grass  that's  newly  sprung. 
Or  like  a  tale  that's  new  begun, 
Or  like  the  bird  that's  here  to-day. 
Or  like  the  pearled  dew  of  May, 
Or  like  an  hour,  or  like  a  span. 
Or  like  the  singing  of  a  swan-» 
Even  such  is  man,  who  lives  by  breath. 
Is  here,  now  there,  in  life  and  death. 
The  grass  withers,  the  tale  is  ended. 
The  bird  is  flown,  the  dew*s  ascended. 
The  hour  is  short,  the  span  not  long. 
The  swan's  near   death,^man's   life    is 
done  1 " 

The  other  and  more  authentic  pieces 
tff  Quarles,  and  of  writers  who  great- 
ly surpass  him  in  his  own  department, 
would  lead  us  into  another  field  which 
wo  have  all  along  purposely  ayoided, 
and  which  deserves  to  be  considered 
separately,  and  in  a  more  solemn  and 
reverent  tono  than  is  due  to  mere  mo- 
rality. 

Having  brought  down  our  review  of 
miscellaneous  moral  poetry  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  we  shall  not  pur- 
sue the  subject  further,  or  enter  on  a 
period  when  so  great  a  change  was 
Drought  about,  in  taste  as  well  as  in  man. 
ncrs  and  opinions,  and  which  belongs 
in  its  character  more  nearly  to  the 
modern  than  to  the  early  age  of  our 
literature.  In  what  we  have  done  we 
are  conscious  that  we  must  have  made 
many  omissions,  and  we  may  have 
bestowed  undue  importance  on  some 
compositions  or  topics  of  inferior  in- 
terest. Yet,  altogether,  we  feel  that 
we  have  brought  into  a  condensed 
form  a  great  deal  of  true  English 
poetry  of  a  peculiar  and  valuable  class, 
closely  allied,  as  we  believe,  with  the 
best  virti^es  of  the  national  character, 
and  which,  in  various  ways,  has  help- 
ed to  cultivate  a  style  of  native 
thought  and  expression,  capable  of 
becoming  the  vehicle  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  among  the  less  learned  classes 
to  a  extent  even  greater  perbaps  than 
vo  have  vet  witnessed. 
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I  BAVfi  a  great  respect  for  old  fa- 
mily senrants — a  sentiment  to  which 
I  adhere  the  more  strongly  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  character  being 
somewhat  a  rare  one  in  these  days  of 
incessant  change  and  upstart  assnmp- 
tion,  when  the  **  March  of  Mind/'  not 
content  with  playing  all  sorts  of  odd 
pranks  in  the  squire's  drawing-room, 
has  revolutionized  even  his  kitchen, 
implanting  ambitious  ideas  there, 
fatal  to  those  humble,  kindly,  and 
contented  feelings  which  made  up  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  veteran  family  do- 
mestic. Throughout  the  various 
grades  of  the  community,  all  now  is 
pretension  and  a  struggle  for  superi- 
ority; and  the  High  Life  behw 
Siairst  which,  in  Garrick's  time,  was 
considered  such  a  capital  extrava- 
ganza, is  no  longer  a  broad  farce,  but 
a  familar  matter  of  fact,  of  daily*-* 
nay,  of  hourly — occurrence. 

Occasionally,  however,  one  meets 
with  a  servant  of  the  consistent,  un- 
sophisticated old  school,  who  was 
born  before  society  had  put  itself  un- 
der the  doubtful  tuition  of  the  School- 
master ;  and  such  a  one  is  my  friend's 
bntler,  to  whom  I  have  already  once 
or  twice  cursorily  alluded.  This  pri- 
mitive veteran  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
class  of  domestics,  who,^f  innovation 
proceeds  many  years  longer  at  its 
present  startling  rate,  will  soon  be 
found  only  in  the  pages  of  Shakspeare, 
Sterne,  Scott,  Clery,  and  Irving.  He 
has  lived  in  my  friend's  family  for  the 
best  part  of  half  a  century ;  and  talks 
of  the  different  members  of  it,  and 
their  various  marriages  and  inter- 
marriages, with  as  much  affectionate 
earnestness  as  if  they  were  all  his  own 
blood-relations.  He  dates,  in  fact, 
from  a  christening,  a  wedding,  or  a 
death,  which  serve  him  as  guide-posts, 
by  whose  aid  memory  is  enabled  to 
travel  back  through  a  long  course 
of  years.  In  his  appearance,  he  re- 
minds me  of  Sbalupeare*s  "  Old 
Adam,"  for  he  has  a  ruddy,  open 
countenance,  beaming  with  cheerful- 
ness and  good' nature  ;  milk-white 
hairs  scattered  thinly  about  his  tem- 
ples; and  a  stout,  well-knit  frame, 
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which  is  but  just  beginning  to  exhibit 
the  wintry  impress  of  decided  age. 
Next  to  his  master  and  mistress,  he  is 
the  individual  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  the  establishment  His  word 
is  law  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow  ser- 
vants, who,  while  they  respect  his 
manly,  straightforward  simplicity  of 
character,  stand  not  a  little  m  awe  of 
him,  knowing  well  that  he  is  not  one 
of  their  sort ;  the  tie  that  binds  him  to 
his  master  being  less  one  of  self-inte- 
rest, than  of  esteem  and  gratitude. 

With  this  kindly-natured  old  fellow, 
I  indulged  in  many  an  agreeable  gos- 
sip, which  greatly  contributed  to  en- 
liven the  solitude  in  which  I  lived. 
He  soon  became  used  to  my  habits, 
and  whenever  he  heard  me  pacing  up 
and  down  the  Picture  Gallery,  or 
rambling  about  the  lawn  behind  the 
house,  would  take  for  granted  he 
might  approach  without  fear  of  intru- 
sion. What  I  chiefly  admired  in  him 
was,  his  unobtrusive  independence  of 
spirit.  His  manner  was  deferential 
without  being  servile,  and  he  had  the 
rare  tact  to  tune  his  garrulitv,  and 
kaow  exactly  when  he  had  said 
enough. 

When  tired  of  chatting  with  this 
old  man  who,  in  addition  to  his  other 
acceptable  qualifications,  was  a  living 
chronicle  of  all  the  "  few  and  far  be- 
tween*' memorabilia  of  the  district,  and 
told  me  divers  curious  anecdotes  re- 
specting the  family  portndts  in  the 
PictureGallery,it  was  my  frequent  cus- 
tom to  retire  into  the  library,  a  nar- 
row, bow-windowed,  oak-pannelled 
room,  which  ran  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  where  I  spent  many  a 
pleasant  hour ;  for  I  am  exceedingly 
fond  of  reading  (though,  alas  I  my 
studies  have  ever  been  of  a  most  de- 
sultory, unprofitable  kind),  and  feel 
the  full  force  of  the  panegyrics  which 
Cicero,  and  Milton,  and  Wordsworth 
—the  two  former  in  emphatic  prose, 
and  the  latter  in  as  emphatic  verse— « 
have  pronounced  upon  books.  My 
friend's  library  was  abundantly  stored 
with  the  choicest  andent  and  modern 
works ;  and  it  was  here  that  I  first 
made  acquaintance  with  Buchanan's 
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Latin  Poems^  whose  ode  on  ilfay  and  impassionedj  are,  if  rightly  inter- 
Day  struck  me  as  being  nearly,  if  preted,  alike  fraught  with  benefit  to 
not  quite,  equal  to  Horace's  Blan-  the  head  and  heart. 
duaian  Fount ;  and  his  drama  of  One  evening,  after  a  late  tea,  while 
Jepiha  as  superior  to  any  of  Sene*  lounging  oyer  an  odd  yolume  of  the 
ca*s  tragedies,  not  excepting  even  his  Elizabethan  dramatists,  I  chanced  to 
Medea.  Here>  too»  I  met  with  light  upon  some  extracts  from  the 
Jortin*8  Elegy  on  a  young  lady,  to  tragedy  of  Thyeetes,  written,  if  I 
whom  he  was  attached,  from  wmch  I  remember  righUy,  by  Crowne«  to. 
am  tempted  to  quote  two  lines  as  ex-  wards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
hibiting,  in  my  opinion,  a  trulv  Ovi-  century ;  and  was  so  much  struck  by 
dian  fancy,*  and  graceful  freedom  of  the  rude  energy  of  some  of  the  scenes, 
versification :—  especially  that  tremendoiis  one  where* 

•'  Te  teqaar,  obscamm  per  iter  dux  ibU  f  ^^"^  ^^^»  ^«  brother  Thy estes 

^^                     '^  to  a  banquet,  and  places  before  his 

FUm  Afiior,  tend^  lampadt  dite^em,^  unconscious  guest  the  mangled  Umbs 

of  his  son,  tbat^despite  the  character 
In  this  library^  too«  I  picked  up  a  of  the  incident,  which  militates  against 
yolume  of  old  Latimer's  quaint  ser*  everyprincipleof  good  taste— I  could 
mons,  whii^  contain  some  of  the  most  not  dismiss^  it  from  my  thoughts,  but 
humorous  and  entertaining  passages  remained  under  the  influence  of  *'  the 
in  the  language ;  and  got  through  enchanter's  wand/*  long  after  I  had 
heaven  knows  how  many  tragedies  closed  the  volume.  At  last  I  heard 
and  comedies  of  the  Elizabethan  agCi  the  dock  strike  midnight,  and  rising 
which,  despite  Uie  numerous  violations  from  my  chair,  I  took  a  lew  hurried 
of  probability  in  their  characters  and  turns  up  and  down  the  library,  with 
incidents,  rivet  attention  by  the  fresh-  a  view  to  restore  my  mind  to  its  usual 
iless  and  vigour  of  the  teeming  fancy  composure ;  but  finding  that  my  ef- 
that  pervades  them.  To  the  hours  forts  were  unavailing,  and*  that  the 
thus  spent  in  still  communion  with  scene  with  all  its  ghastly  horrors  still 
these  intelligent  spirits,  I  shall  ever  haunted  my  imagination,  I  unbarred 
look  back  with  satisfaction*  What  an  the  door  at  the  extremity  of  the  apart- 
illustrious  assembly  they  were  I  Even  ment^  which  opened  upon  the  lawn* 
the  court  of  the  Imperial  Augrustus  and  the  night  being  serene  and  starry, 
never  boasted  such  a  host  of  mighty  strolled  about  for  nearly  an  hour ;  af- 
geniuses  as  stood  round  me  on  the  -  ter  which,  feeling  rather  chilly,  and 
•hdvef  of  this  library.  There  were  in  far  too  excited  a  mood  for  sleep,  I 
loyalist  and  republican  _  Protestant  retired  to  my  accustomed  haunt,  the 
and  Catholic-^poet  and  critic_lusto-  Picture  Gallery,  where— by  way  of 
lian  and  novelist-pranged  peaceably  giving  «  more  cheerful  turn  to  my 
nde  by  side.  The  pride,  the  jealousy,  thoughts— I  had  recourse  to  my  old 
the  party  heats  and  religious  differ^  amusement  of  illustration.  The  paint- 
ence«»  that  had  kept  many  of  them  ing  which  I  selected  for  m»  purpose, 
^art  whoi  living,  were  here  at  an  was  a  view  of  Margate  from  the  sea, 
end.  Ail  dwelt  in  good  fellowship  to«  which  hung  directly  <^po8ite  the  Gal- 
gedier ;  and  each— after  his  own  pe-  lery  door.  The  old  butler  had  already 
cuhar  fashion— did  his  best  to  en-  drawn  my  attenticm  to  it,  as  being  a 
lighten  and  amuse.  The  grave  has  great  favourite  with  his  master ;  and 
but  one  voice ;  but  a  spirit  of  many  well  it  deserved  his  good  opinion,  for 
tones  speaks  from  the  hatmted  walls  it  evinced  much  of  the  truth  and  apt- 
of  the  librarv,  in  accents  which,  whe-  rit  of  Ruyadael,  of  whose  manner,  it 
tber  nurtbful  and  familiar,  or  solemn  slUwk  me  as  being  a  most  felicttoiis 


♦  In  the  last  namber  of  the  EneydopeMi  SritaimUa,  Mr  Molr,  in  a  ttastei^f 
artide  on  **  Poetry/'  speaks  with  something  Uke  contempt  of  the  ••  extravagant  oo*. 
eeltB  oiOvU.  No  writer  of  the  present  day  boa  shown  himself  mon  qualified  to 
oitcrimlnate  between  the  true  and  the  fake  in  iimcy  than  this  gentleman,  who  la  Mm^ 
self  a  poet ;  it  ia,  therefere,  with  aome  hesitation  that  I  venture  to  dtfler  widi  hiaa  te 
Wa  estimate  of  0»id,  whom,  ao  far  aa  hJa  powers  of  faney  are  conoemed,  I  ooumm 
to  he  the  most  highly  gifted  of  the  Latin  poets. 
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imitaUon.  On  the  hint  furnished  by 
this  cleTer  picture,  I  engrailted  the 
following  tale>  which  I  had  heard  the 
previous  summer  from  the  lips  of  one 
of  the  captains  of  the  Margate  steam- 
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boats»  who  told  it  vith  exceeding 
unction,  just  aa  it  had  been  related  to 
him  by  one  of  the  parties  ooncemed 
—a  respectable  tradesman  of  Houna- 
(fitch. 
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St  Panl't  was  on  the  stroke  of  nine^ 
and  the  Margate  steam-boat  -was  just 
about  to  start  from  London  bridge 
wharfj  which  presented — as  it  usually 
doea  on  summer  and  autumn  morn- 
ings—a bustling  and  motley  speotade. 
Slouching,  broad-shoulde^  porters, 
with  their  badges  of  office  tied  abovt 
their  necks,  kept  momently  rolling  on 
towards  the  yessel,  bearing  down  aU 
before  them,  like  huge  ships  of  the 
line,  and  followed  close  by  the  passen- 
gers whose  luggage  they  were  carry- 
ing ;  polieeraen  stood  about  the  quay> 
lookixig  as  sharp  as  razors  and  inezo^ 
rable  as  destii^y,  while  two  of  tbefar 
fraternity  added  con«derably  to  the 
picturesque  of  the  scene  by  collaring 
a  pickpocket,  who  had  been  pursuiog 
his  Tocation  under  the  pretence  of 
selling  the  morning  papers.  Here,  a 
^enetie  cabman  or  two  were  busy  in 
sitercation  with  their  respeetive  fares ; 
and  there,  a  group  of  dilapidated  non- 
dencripte  stood  in  every  one*s  way  on 
the  stepa  ef  the  tanding>place,  whistling 
flash  taoes,  and  making  quaint  oom- 
manta  on  the  vessel  and  her  crew.  At 
laat  the  eknrch  dock  struck  nine,  and 
the  eyes  of  all  the  loungers  on  the 
wharf  were  directed  towards  the  cap- 
tain of  the  steamer,  who,  having 
ascended  the  paddle-box,  and  taken  a 
fsw  brisk  tarns  along  the  elevated 
railed  plank  which  stretched  across 
the  boat,  and  served  him  for  a  quarter- 
deck, was  just  about  to  idsue  the  order 
to  *<  let  go  the  stem-rope,"  when, 
suddenly,  a  smart,  fair-faced  young 
man,  of  abouifive-and- twenty  or  thirty 
years  of  age,  dressed  in  white  tiH>WBers, 
tightly  strapped  down  over  boots  po- 
luhed  to  a  miraele,  blue  coat,  b<»aming 
in  aU  the  beauty  of  brass  button  s,  bran 
new  silk  hat,  and  light  fancy,  waist- 
eoat,  from  which  depended  a  massive 
boneh  of  seals,  rushed  in  an  awful 
•tate  of  perspiration  down  the  steps, 
bearfaig  a  well  filled  carpet-bag  in  his 
hand.  An  instant  longer,  and  he  had 
been  too  later  but  kick  wa»  in  lus  fa- 


vour, for,  by  some  singular  oversighty 
the  plank  connecting  the  vessel  with 
the  shore  had  not  yet  been  withdrawn ; 
seeing  which,  the  young  man  elbowed 
his  way  desperately  through  the  crowd 
of  idlers  that  thronged  the  water's 
edge,  and  managed  to  scramble  o^ 
board  just  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  boat,  bavhsg  slipped  her  moorings, 
moved  off  into  the  stream,  raising  a 
swell  in  her  wake  that  set  a  grim, 
sulky-looking  coal-barge,  capering  as 
if  she  had  got  the  St  Vitus*s  dance. 

The  deck  of  a  Margate  steamer  ex- 
hibits a  scene  of  infinite  bustle  and  con- 
Ibsion  at  theoo»Bienceinentof  her  voy- 
age, for  the  passengers  are  all  on  the  ^t 
wve,  some  settling  the  position  of  their 
Inggage,  others  hurrying  down  to 
breakfast,  and  others,  who  have  chU- 
dren  oon^gned  to  their  care,  keeping 
a  sharp  watch  on  their  every  move- 
ment, it  not  being  safe  to  give  them 
nnrestricted  liberty  in  the  first  in^ulse 
of  their  delight  and  wonderment.  The 
last  comer  whom  I  have  just  described 
.^Mr  Giles  Puddicombe,  a  respectable 
oilman  in  the  Minories — was  one  of 
the  most  bustling  of  the  crew  ;  but 
after  he  had  twice  seen  to  the  safety 
ef  his  carpet-bag,  which  he  had  stowed 
away  by  itself  in  one  of  the  nooks  near 
the  paddle-box,  popped  his  head  into 
every  cabin,  made  a  hurried  tour  of 
the  deck,  and  taken  his  last  fond  look 
at  the  gilt  top  of  the  monument,  he 
quietly  dropped  into  a  seat  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  vessel,  alongside  a  family 
circle,  consisting  of  a  hale,  fresh-co- 
loured, elderly  man,  his  wife,  two 
children,  and  a  maid-servant,  with  the 
first  of  whom  he  speedily  got  into  con- 
versation. After  some  preliminary 
commonplaces  about  the  fineness  of  the 
day,  the  stranger  said,  '*  Astonbhing 
deal  of  shipping  in  this  pool,  sir.'* 

«  Wonderful  I "  replied   Mr  Giles 
Puddicombe,  with  earnestness. 
"  Ever  down  the  river  before,  sir?" 
««  Never ;  it  is  mj  first  voyage." 
'^  Indeed !    Mo  and  Mrs  H.^  and 
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the  youDg  'uns,  regularly  go  once  a  "  Ay,  do,  my  love/'  interposed  Mrs 

year  when  business  is** Hicks  ;  Fm  sure  the  gentleman  will 

€<  You're  in    trade,  then,   I  pre-  like  to  hear  it,  you  tell  it  with  such 

sume  ?*'  observed  Puddicombe.  uncommon** 

The  stranger  answered  in  the  affir-  Her  husband  was  just  about  to  com- 

mative ;  adding,  with  much  self- com-  mence  his  anecdote,  when  he  was  in- 

placency,  that  all  the  world  knew  old  terrupted  on  the  very  threshold  by  a 

Tom  Hicks  of  Hounsditch,  for  he  had  sort  of  choking  sound  near  him ;  and 

carried  on  business  there  as  a  grocer  turning  hastily  round,  he  saw  one  of 

**  a  matter  of  five-and-twenty  year,'*  his  children  striving  desperately  to 

and  his  father,  before  him,  nearly  as  swallow  a  huge  lump  or  seedcake, 

many.  which  had  stuck  half-way  in  his  thrOat, 

*'  Hounsditch !  **  exclaimed  Giles ;  and  the  mfud-servant  slapping  him 
**  why  then,  you  are  a  neighbour  of  energetically  on  the  back,  m  oi^er  to 
mine,  as  one  may  say.'*  And  invited  assist  his  efforts. 
to  confidence  by  his  companion's  frank  **  Drat  that  boy,"  said  his  father, 
and  off-hand  manner,  he  forthwith  when  the  cause  of  danger  was  re- 
proceeded  to  mention  his  own  name,  moved,  ''  he's  always  stuffing  and 
address,  calling,  and  so  forth,  and  also  cramming.  Do,  pray,  Mrs  H.|  take 
how  he  had  come  out  to  enjoy  a  week  the  cake  away  from  him ;  it's  now  ten 
of  pleasure  at  Margate,  having  heard  o'clock,  and  he's  been  eating  ever  since 
a  good  deal  of  the  attractions  of  that  seven.** 

select  watering-place,  and  being  anxi-  The  vessel  had  by  this  time  reached 
ous  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world  Blackwall,  when  Mr  Hicks,  who  had 
than  could  be  seen  behind  a  counter  completely  forgotten  the  old  Dread- 
in  the  Minories,  or  in  the  course  of  a  nought,  after  looking  about  him  for 
Sunday  trip  to  Richmond  or  Green-  some  minutes,  grasped  Giles  by  the 
wich.  arm,  and  pointing  to  a  buU-necked, 

''A  week's  pleasuring  is  no  bad  Dutch-built  personage,  who  was  stand- 
thing,**  said  Mr  Hicks,  who  had  lis-  ing  alone  near  the  steersman,  eyeing, 
tened  attentively  to  this  prolix  com-  with  great  apparent  interest,  a  spa- 
munication,  "  provided,  always,  it  clous  isolated  building  which  stood 
don't  interfere  with  business."  close  to  the  river's  edge,  said,  "  Do 

"  Oh,  in  course ;  I  take  good  care  of  you  see  that  gentleman  ? ** 

that,*'  rejoined  Giles,  with  emphatic  "  Yes;  who  is  he  ?*' 

earnestness ;  *'  never  neglect  business  The  grocer  paused  an  instant,  as  if 

for  pleasure,  is  my  maxim."  to  give  greater  effect  to  his  reply ; 

<'  And  a  very  excellent  maxim  it  is,  and  then,  putting  on  an  air  of  grave 

and  one  that  does  you  credit,  Mr  Pud-  dignity  proportioned  to  the  importance 

dicombe,  sir.    The  Minories  is  not  of  his  communication,  ejaculated,  in  a 

far  off  Hounsditch ;  I  hope  we  shall  thrilling  under- tone,  "  That — ^ihat  b 

be  acquaintances  as  well  as  neigh-  Alderman  Maggsl" 

hours."  It  was  indeed  that  illustrious  city 

*'  It  won't  be  my  fault  if  we  ain't,"  magnate,   who,   with   spectacles  on 

exclaimed  Giles,  gratified  by  this  un-  nose,  and  arms  folded  across  his  chest, 

expected  compliment.  was  gazing  at  Lovegrove's  hotel,  so 

**  You  must  call  and  see  us  at  Mar-  celebrated  for  its  white-bait  dinners  i 
gate,  sir ;  you'll  find  us  plain,  old-  From  the  pensive  and  abstracted  ex- 
fashioned  folks,  but  always  glad  to—  pression  of  his  fine  countenance,  it  was 
ah,  there's  the  Dreadnought  I  A  noble  evident  that  his  thoughts  were  wan- 
vessel,  that,"  added  the  grocer>  di-  dering  back  to  the  past;  that  he  was 
recting  his  companion's  attention  to  feasting  again,  in  imagination,  on  the 
the  old  hospital  ship,  which  they  were  many  delicious  viands  which  he  had 
just  then  passing ;  "  served  under  the  embowelledbeneatii  that  clawic  roof — 
immortal  Nelson  at  Trafalgar.  I  never  in  a  word,  cultivating  the  **  pleasures 
see  her  but  I  feel  proud,  as  George  of  memory  1 "  Giles,  as  was  natural^ 
the  Third  said  in  his  first  speech  from  regarded  him  with  respect  bordering 
the  throne,  that  I  was  bom  and  eddi-  on  veneration ;  whereupon  his  ^m- 
cated  a  Briton.  By  the  bye,  I'll  tell  panion,  whose  hobby  it  was  to  know 
you  a  good  anecdote  about  the  Dread-  something  of  every  thing  and  every 
nought,  which  was  told  me  by  Captain  body,  entered  into  various  biographi* 
Tough  of  the  Red  Rover,"  cal  particulars  respoQtipg  tho  alcler« 
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mao>  to  which  Paddicombe  listened  chaelmas    day.— Very  extraordinary 

with  such  pleased  attention^  as  quite  anecdote,  isn^tit?" 

won  the  old  grocer^s  heart.  '*  Very/'  replied  Giles,  <<  supposing 

When  they  came  to  Gravesend,  Mr  it  to  be  true." 
Hicks  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  Til-        <•  Truo  I    It  must  be  true,  else  why 

bury  Fort. — "  Celebrated  place  that,  do  we  eat  goose  more  on  that  particu- 

sir,  in  its  day ; — monstrous  strong,  lar  day  in  the  year  than  any  other?-, 

too;   would  batter  down  Gravesend  But  I  hear  the  dinner-bell.     Come 

before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson.*'  along,  Mrs  H, — come  along,  children. 

''  It  does  not  look  so  yery  strong,'*  Mr  Puddicombe,  youll  join  us,  I  sup* 

observed  Giles.  pose  ?** — and  so  saying,  the  old  fellow 

"  Look!  what  matters  looks  ?  Why,  made  his  way  into  the  cabin,  and  took 

Fm  past  fifty,  and  all  my  friends  say  up  a  position  opposite  a  gigantic  sir- 

I  don't  look  forty.    I  never  t^st  looks  loin,  worthy  to  have  been  served  up 

— suffered  too  much  by  *em.  A  woman  at  the  table  of  the  King  of  Brobdignag. 

came  into  my  shop  one  day,  and  did  When  the  meal  was  over,  the  children 

me  out  of  a  pound's  worth  of  groceries,  were  sent  up  stairs  with  the  maid-ser- 

solely  on  the  strength  of  her  looks.  '*  vant,  and  the  seniors  busied  themselves 

*'  Bless  me,  you  don't  say  so !  '*  in  the  discussion  of  some  cold  brandy 

"  Fact ;  so,  ever  since,  I've  made  it  and  water,  in  which  Giles  assisted ; 
a  matter  of  bnsiness  never  to  mind  but,  feeling  the  heat  of  the  cabin  be« 
looks.  Handsome  is  as  handsome  come  somewhat  oppressive,  he  soon 
does. — But  we  were  speaking  of  Til-  quitted  them,  and  returned  to  the  deckf 
bury  Fort.  I  can  tell  you  a  capital  where  he  occupied  himself  for  some 
anecdote  about  that  fort,  which  I  re-  minutes  with  watching  the  movementf 
member  reading  when  I  was  a  boy  not  of  the  waiters,  who  were  hurryinff 
bigger  than  Tom,"  pointing  to  hb  son.  about  in  all  directions, — some  with 
**  Queen  Elizabeth  was  dining  there  sandwiches  piled,  four  deep,  on  large 
one  day  off  a  goose  and  trimmings,  blue  plates,  others  with  biscuits  and 
when  suddenly  news  was  brought  that  bottled  porter,  and  others  with  cold 
the  Spanish  Armada  had  just  been  de-  fowls,  tongues,  hams,  and  a)l  the  pa« 
feated  at  sea.  *  What,  already  1 '  ex-  raphernalia  of  lunch,  for  the  use  of 
claimed  her  Majesty,  laying  down  her  those  among  the  passengers  whose  in«. 
knife  and  fork,  and  looking  at  the  nate  sense  of  gentility  induced  them  to 
messenger  as  if  she  thought  he  was  prefer  a  late  dinner  to  an  early  one. 
hoaxing  her. — *  Yes,*  replies  my  gen-  Near  Giles  stood  a  slim,  sallow  young 
tleman, '  there's  no  more  doubt  of  the  man,  with  jet-black  hair  hanging  pie- 
wictory  than  that  you're  sitting  in  turesquely  about  his  temples  and  dowa 
that  arm-chair.' — *  Well,  I'm  damned,'  his  neck,  who  had  been  taken  up,  to- 
said  Queen  Elizabeth — for  she  had  a  gether  with  his  carpet-bag,  at  Graves* 
devU  of  a  spirit,  and  didn't  mind  au  end.  He  was  leaning,  apart  from  the 
oath  now  and  then ;  indeed,  all  the  rest  of  the  crew,  against  one  of  the 
quality  swore  in  those  days,  'special-  paddle-boxes,  with  his  arms  dangling 
ly  on  g^at  state  occasions ;-— '  I*m  listlessly  by  his  side,  and  his  eyes  bent 
damned,'  ssdd  she,  slapping  down  her  upon  the  sea.  Something  there  was 
fist  on  the  table,  *  if  this  ain't  the  best  in  his  appearance  that  attracted  Pud- 
news— and  no  mistake—- I've  heard  dicombe's  notipe,  who,  after  a  few  mo- 
since  I've  been  Queen  of  England  1  ments'  hesitation,  went  up  and  entered 
What's  the  day  of  the  month  ?  * — *  The  into  conversation  with  him. 
twenty -ninth  of  September,*  said  one  **  We're  fortunate  in  bur  day,  sir," 
of  the  lords  who  was  standing  behind  he  began. 

her  chair.— <  Very  good,'  replied  her        "  Singularly  so,**  exclaimed  the  Un- 

Majesty ;  *  then  write  off  instantly  to  known,  starting  abruptly  from  his  re- 

the  Lord  Mayor  and  all  the  official  verie,  and  fixing  a  keen  roving  blade 

authorities,  and  tell  *em  it's  my  royal  eye  on  the  speaker.  s 

will  and  pleasure  that  this  twenty-        "  The  sea's  a  pretty  sight,"  conti- 

ninth  of  September  be  henceforth  and  nued  Giles,  "  leastways  when  it's  as 

for  ever  held  as  a  grand  feast  day  smooth  as  it  is  now." 
throughout  the  kingdom ' — which  was        "  True,"  rejoined  the  stranger ; '' but 

done  accordingly ;  and  that's  the  ori-  I,  sir,  prefer  seeing  it  convulsed  by 

gin  of  the  present  custom  of  eating  storm  and  tempest,  when  the  billows 

roast  goose  and  apple  sauce  on  Mi-  run  mountain  high,  and  the  winds 
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Bhriek  like-»like— a  man  haying  a  ''  Then  take  my  adviee^  lAr,  and  be 

double  tooth  out.     TheOf  sir,  it  the  cautions  with  whom  you  associate ;  for 

time  to  heboid  old  Ocean  io  his  g^ory  ;*'  Margate,  at  this  period  of  the  yean 

and  the  speaker  looked  at  Puddicombe  is  always  full  of  sharpers,  who  make 

witb  an  expression  of  OQuntenance  that  a  point  of  preying  on  the  nnwary ;  "-^ 

seemed  to  imply.  There's  a  description  and,  with  these  words,  the  atranger 

ibr  you  1  a<y usted  his  ride-curls,  whistled  a  few 

**  But  tbe  tea**  rather  dangertnu  notes  of  a  flash  air,  and  strolled  off  to 

then,  I  should  concMre,"  obeerved  my  the  head  of  the  steam-boat, 

hero.  Immediately  afterwards,  Giles  was 

*'  Danger]     Who  thinks  of  danger  rejoined  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Hicks,  the 

when  contemplating  such  a  aabliiiM  former  of  whom  exhibited  a  red  nose 

spectacle?**  quite  pleasant  and  becoming  to  look 

<'  Those  are  just  my  sentiments»**  at,  and  which  showed  bow  well  the 

pnrstted  Giles,  with  a  laudable  anaie^  brandy  and  water  had  agreed  with 

to  be-  thought  a  man  of  taste  and  gen*  him.-~<^  Whereabouts  are  we  now  ?'* 

tlemanlike  ideas ;  **  I  was  alwaya  fond  said  he,  thrusting  his  hsods  into  his 


of  sight-seeing."  waistcoat-pockets;    <«long  past  the 

**  I  am  proud  to  find  we  agree  oa  Nore,  I  take  it." 

this  point,     rejoined  the  Unknown ;  **  Oh,  yes  I  '*  eKclaimed  his  wife ; 

and  then  launched  into  a  mriety  of  **  we're  close  to  the  Reculven ;  see^ 


other  toplcsy  on  which  he  eouTersed  diere  they  are;** — and  she  pointed 

with  much  emphasis  and  ▼olulnlity^  her  dumpy  fore-finger  towards  them, 

occasionally  seasoning  his  talk  with  **  Then  we  shall  be  at  Margate  in 

quaint  scraps  from  Shakspeare  and  less  than  no  time.— >Mrs  H.,  where*8 

other  dramatists,  to  his  hearer's  ex*  the  children  ?** 

oeeding  delight  and  edification,  who.  The  question  was  superfluous,  as 

having  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  was  proved  by  an  indignant  exclama- 

world  beyond  the  Minories,  began  to  tion  of  the  maid-senrant,  of  **  Fie,  for 

fancy  that  his  eompanioa  was  a  person  shame,  Master  Tom  1  As  sure  as  you're 

of  superior  breeding  and  scholarship,  bom.  111  tell  your  pa," — which  was 

**  There  seem  to  be  lots  of  respect-  called  forth  by  the  conduct  of  one  of 

able  people  on  board,"  he  observed.  the  engaging  striplings,  who  was  as- 

**  Probablyso,"  rspliedthestranger;  sisting  his  brother  to  pelt  the  man  in 

**  but  I  never  trouble  my  head  about  ^e  engine-room  with  maibles. 

such  things.   I  always  make  it  a  point,  **  Confound  that  lad,*'  said  his  father, 

in  travelling,  to  keep  myself  to  my-  ^  he*s  always  in  mischief;  it  was  but 

self."  the  other  day  that  he  blew  his  self  up 

The  air  of  dignified  hauUur  with  with  gunpowder ;  and  now,  damme, 

which  this  was  said  confirmed  Pnddi*  If  he  isn't  making  a  cock-shy  of  the 

combe  in  his  opinion  of  the  Unknown's  stoker ! " 

gentility;  and  he  replied,  with  modest  "  My  God,  if  he  havn't  pitched 

deference,  **  You  are  in  the  right  to  head-foremost  into  the  engine-room!" 

be  cautious,  sir,  for  one  never  knows  exeliumed  the  affrighted  mother,  and, 

who  one*s  talking  to;'*-*and  as  he  accompanied   by  her   husband   and 

spoke  he  oast  a  keen  rapid  glance  to-  Giles,  rushed  off  to  the  spot,  whence 

wards  the  spot  where  his  carpet-bag  the  youngest  of  her  sons  had  just  dis- 

was  depoeited.  appeared.     Luckily,  no  damage  was 

*'  And  yet,  sometimes,*'  continued  sustained,  for  the  man  below  caught 

the  stranger,  whose  quick  eye  follow-  the  boy  in  his  arms  before  he  had  fully 

ed  the  direction  of  Puddioombe's— i  aeeomplbhed  his  descent,  and  restored 

*'  sometimes  I  take  a  fancy  at  first  him  to  his  agitated  parents,  one  of 

sight;"— and  he  bowed  significantly  whom  sobbed  over  him  for  full  five 

to  GileSt  with  all  the  impressive  grace  minutes,  and  the  other  promised  htm 

of  a  prince  in  a  Coburg  melodrama a  "precious  larruping^'  the  instant 

"  Do  you  make  any  sUy  at  Margate  ?"  he  reached  Margate. 

he  added.  When  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this 

"  No,"  said  Giles ;  "  I  am  merely  little  Incident  had  subsided,  a  choleric 

going  there  for  a  week's  pleasuring,  dialogue  took  place  between  the  old 

and  expect  to  spend  a  very  delightful  folks   and  the  maid- servant,  on  the 

time,  especially  as  it  is  quite  a  novelty  subject  of  the  latter's  ''scandalous 

^  »••**  negligence,"  which,  after  divers  saucy 
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repartees  by  the  girl^  was  at  length 
termitaated  by  Mr  Hicks  saddenly  ex- 
claiining>  **  There's  Margate !  I  see 
the  windmills."  Giles  gazed  at  the 
opening  splendours  of  this  celebrated 
Cockney  watering-place  with  those 
feelings  of  profound  interest  which 
the  sight  was  so  well  calculated  to 
awaken  in  a  romantic  and  susceptible 
nature.  First  appeared  the  white 
elifib»  topped  witn  Wellington  ores- 
cents  and  terraces  \  then  the  spruce 
new  churdi,  with  the  dingy  locfging- 
houses  on  either  nde  of  it ;  then 
the  two-story-high  pier>  along  which 
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crowds  were  hastening  In  yellow 
shoes,  and  smock-frocked  porters 
wheeling  their  trucks ;  and  lasuy,  the 
broad  Marine  Parade,  on  whose  cen- 
tral building  was  inscribed  *'  Wright*8 
Hotel,*'  in  large  brass  letters  about 
the  size  of  Tom  Moore»  the  poet.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  boat  ran  alongside 
the  pier-head,  and  Giles  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight  snatched  up  his  cafpet-bag« 
and  without  waiting  to  bid  adieu  to 
the  Hickses,  who  were  busily  engaged 
in  looking  after  their  luggage,  hurried 
with  it  ashore  amid  a  throng  of  adndr- 
bg  spectators. 


Chapter  II. 


On  leaying  the  pier,  Giles  trudged 
up  the  High  Street  towards  a  qmet, 
cheap  inn,  the  direction  of  which  Mr 
Hicks  had  written  down  for  him  on 
the  back  of  one  of  his  cards  of  busi- 
ness, and  where  he  had  recommended 
him  to  pass  the  night,  as  it  was  doubt* 
ful  whether  he  would  have  sufficient 
time  before  dark  to  hunt  out  a  suitable 
lodging,  which — the  town  being  verr 
full — was  a  matter  of  no  slight  diffi- 
culty. The  inn  in  question  was  soon 
found,  and  Puddicombe  proceeded 
into  the  coffee-room,  where  he  dis- 
cussed a  pint  of  the  landlord*s  prima 
}>ort — a  rational  and  gentlemanlike 
occupation,  which  afforded  him  a  world 
of  solid  satisfaction.  An  hour  having 
been  thus  agreeably  disposed  of,  he 
BalUed  out  for  the  purpose  of  survey- 
ing the  wonders  of  the  place,  and  in- 
haling those  brisk  north-east  winds 
for  which  Margate  Is  so  deservedly 
famous,  and  whose  only  fault  is  that 
they  are  rather  too  apt  to  beget  rheu- 
matisms and  toothachs. 

The  first  place  he  visited  was  the 
East  Cliff  Parade,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  ascended,  than  he  had  a  smart 
chace  after  his  hat ;  for,  accustomed 
hitherto  to  the  imperfectly  developed 
zephyrs  of  the  Minories,  he  had  no 
notion  of  the  vivacity  with  which  the 
wind  plays  upon  a  Kentish  cliff,  and 
the  naive  liberties  it  takes  with  pedes- 
trians ;  now  borrowing  bonnets,  hats, 
and  wigs ;  now  trying  experiments  on 
umbrellas  and  parasols  ;  and  anon 
fluttering  round  some  elderly  maiden*s 
ancle,  and  making  an  exhibition  awful 
to  think  of; — Giles,  I  sa^,  had  no 
nodon  of  the  mde,  eccentric  vigour  of 
these  Margate  winds,  so  he  was  taken 


completely  by  surprise,  and  did  not 
secure  his  hat  till  after  a  race  of  some 
hundred  yards,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  was  very  near  throwing  a  summer- 
set from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  bot- 
tom. His  next  visit  was  to  the  Jetty, 
and,  it  being  low  water,  he  was  botli 
surprised  and  gratified  to  find  himself 
walking  out  a  considerable  distance  to 
sea  on  thick  planks  of  wood.  On 
reaching  the  extrendty  of  this  amphi- 
bious promenade,  where  a  lamp  is 
fixed  which  is  generally  lit  and  blown 
out  a  dozen  times  a  ni^ht,  Giles  took 
his  seat  on  a  cool,  moist  bench,  and 
occupied  himself  by  speculating  on 
what  his  confidential  apprentice,  whom 
he  had  left  in  charge  of  the  busiues^^ 
was  doing  at  that  hour ;  but,  feeling 
his  teeth  beein  to  chatter  with  coldt 
he  hastened  back  to  the  upper  pier^ 
which  was  crowded  with  the  elite  of 
the  place,  iftnong  whom  he  fancied  ho 
recognised^— and  the  recognition  filled 
him  with  awe — the  alderman  of  lus 
own  ward ! 

From  the  pier,  the  delighted  young 
man  made  his  way  to  the  bazaan^ 
where  also  there  was  a  host  of  peopls^ 
dressed  out  in  the  very  height  of 
fashion,  who  were  making  eager  pur- 
chases of  trinkets,  work-boxes,  and 
such  like  nick-nacks.  Here,  seduced 
by  the  smiles  and  intreaties  of  a  young 
Jewess,  who  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
irresistible  supplication  behind  a  coun- 
ter, Giles  gallantly  lost  five  shillinffs 
at  a  raffie  over  which  she  presidea ; 
and  then  betook  himself  to  the  bath- 
ing-rooms, pleased  at  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  gratis  various  Scotch  and 
Irish  melodies  sung  by  a  lean  warbler 
with  one  eye,  whose  incessant,  sclen- 
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tific  shakes^  elicited  thunders  of  ap-  This  was  a  shrewd  remark,  inyoWiog 
plause>  and  so  electrified  the  refined  a  sound  practical  truth,  for  every 
soul  of  Puddicombe,  that  he  stayed  one's  experience  must  baye  conyinced 
upwards  of  an  hour  at  the  rooms ;  after  him  that  there  is  no  such  arrant  rascal 
which,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  in  existence  as  Nobody !  The  fellow 
inn,  halting,  as  he  passed  the  harbour,  is  never  easy  but  when  in  mischief, 
to  contemplate  the  striking  landscape  Is  a  street-door  left  on  the  jar  at  mld- 
about  him.  The  shadows  of  night  night — a  plate-chest  ransacked — a 
rested  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  sea,  jewel-box  stolen  or  mblaid — a  window 
giving  the  appearance  of  some  g^igan-  broken — an  orchard  robbed — or  a 
tic  Cyclops  to  the  dim-seen  lighthouse  slander  spread  abroad  ; — ten  to  one, 
at  the  lar  end  of  the  pier  ;  lights  Nobody  is  the  guilty  party !  Of  all  the 
twinkled  by  hundreds  from  the  lodg-  ofTences  that  are  daily  committed 
ing -houses  along  the  cliffs ;  and  in  the  against  society,  one  half  at  least  are 
centre  of  the  harbour,  fragrant  with  committed  by  this  incorrigible  scamp, 
the  accumulated  mud  of  centuries,  lay  After  casting  a  brief,  searching 
one  or  two  delicate -looking  colliers  on  glance  at  the  chamber-maid,  which  she 
their  sides,  just  as  if  they  had  been  bore  without  the  slightest  visible  em- 
blown  down  by  a  hurricane,  and  were  barrassment,  Puddicombe  proceeded 
too  seriously  injured  to  get  up  again,  to  inspect  the  contents  of  his  bag;  but 

Having  gazed  his  fill  at  this  roman-  what  words  can  express  his  astonish- 

tic  prospect,  Giles  continued  his  course  ment  and  dismay,  when  he  drew  forth 

to  his  inn,  on  entering  which,  he  rang  — not  the  articles  of  apparel  which  he 

the  bell  for  the  chamber-maid,  and  re-  had  packed  up  with  such  care  on  leav- 

quested  to  be  shown  to  his  dormitory,  ing  home,  but — a  vast  quantity  of  hay 

"  Betty,"  said  he,  as  the  girl  preceded  and  straw,  together  with  a  few  small 

him  into  the  room,  with  a  flat  candle-  bricks  neatly  folded  up  in  a  bit  of  sidl- 

stick  in  her  hand,  *'  are  you  sure  my  cloth ! 

sheets  are  well  aired  ?*'  For  an  instant  he  stood  as  if  planet- 

*'  Certain  of  it,  sir ;  they  have  been  struck ;   then  suddenly  rousing  him- 

slept  in  every  nightfor  the  last  month;**  self,  he  lifted  up  the  bag,  and  after 

saying  which,  she  was  about  to  leave  examining  attentively  every  part  of  it, 

the  room,  when  Puddicombe  stopped  he  dashed  it  to  the  ground,  and  rabing 

her  with,  ''just  wait  a  moment ;   I  his  right  leg,  and  slapping  bis  thigh 

want  you  to  take  down  my  night-  vehemently  as  he  did  so,  he  exclaimed, 

things  to  air,  for  they  may  be  damp.**  **  I  see  it  all ;  thb  is  not  my  carpet- 

"  If  you  please,'  sir,**  replied  Betty ;  bag,  though  it's  of  the  same  size  and 

and  setting  down  the  candlestick  on  pattern.     No,  no,  that  black-looking 

the  dressing-table,  she  retreated  to-  rascal,  who  pretended  to  be  so  shy  of 

wards  the  door,  the  handle  of  which  strangers,  has  substituted  his  for  mine  1 

she  discreetly  held  fast  in  her  hand.  How  could  I  have  been  so  blind  as  not 

"  Why,  bless  my  heart  and  soul !  *'  to  see  the  difference  between  them  ? 
exclaimed  Giles,  as  he  deposited  his  Curse  the  villain,  I  saw  him  closely 
carpet-bag  on  a  chair,  ''its  open!  watching  me,  whenever  I  looked  to- 
How  can  that  be  ?  Tm  sure  I  locked  wards  the  place  where  my  own  carpet- 
it."  bag  was ;  and  now  I  remember,  he 

"  No  one's  touched   it,  sir,  since  took  his  stand  there  while  Mr  Hicks 

you've  been  away— that  I'll  swear  to;  was  pointing  out  Margate  to  me  I  The 

for  I  brought  it  up  out  of  the  coffee-  scoundrel  1     He's  bolted  with — let  me 

room  myself."  see" — and  here  Giles  recapitulated  the 

"  Very  odd ;  it  can't  have  unlocked  inventory  of  his  travelling  wardrobe, 

itself."  rising  in  indignation  at  the  mention  of 

"  That's  true,  as  you  say,  sir.**  each  successive  item,  till  at  length  he 

"  Then  how  comes  it  open  ?"  seemed  ready  to  burst  with  rage  and 

"  'Taint  me,  sir,  as  unlocked  it ;  vexation, 

and  what's  more,  nobody  belonging  to  All  this   time  the  chamber-maid 

this  establishment  unlocked  it;  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  Puddicombe 

that's  all  I  know  about  the  matter."  with  provoking  pertinacity.     It  was 

"  Oh,  of  course  not,**  replied  Giles  plain  that  weighty  thoughto  were  pass- 
pettishly  in  an  under-tone,  "  Nobody  ing  through  her  brain.  This  possi- 
^d  it,  that's  certain.  Nobody's  al-  bly  might  be  the  famous  Man  with 
ways  in  &ult  in  these  cases."  the  Carpet-bag,  of  whose  ingenious 
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rogueries  she  had  heard  and  read  such  *'  That's  true/*  chimed  in  Betty, 

marvels.     He  looked  sincere  and  ho-  "  and  they're  in  season  just  now  at 

nest ;  but  there  was  no  knowing ;  it  Margate,  as  thick  as  three  in  a  bed.'* 

was  best,  therefore,  to  be  on  the  safe  "  Always  come  in  with  tixe  oysters,'* 

side.     All  this  passed  through  Betty's  added  the  waiter. 

mind  while  she  stood  with  her  eyes  '*  What  ever  shall  I  do  for  a  change 

ri vetted  on  the  excited  young  man  be-  of  linen  ?  "  said  Puddicombe,  who  had 

fore  her.     It  was  a  trying  moment —  been  absorbed  in  reverie  during  this 

but  she  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  brief  dialogue. 

Accordingly  sne  took  her  resolution  **  Vm  sure  I  can't  adwise,  sirl"  ex- 

on  the  spot.  claimed   the   ivaiter,    smothering .  a 

**  If  you  nlease,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I'll  laugh, 

just  step  aown  stairs,  and  enquire  "  He  hasn't  left  me  even  a  clean 

about  this  atremge'* — flaying  great  em-  shirt,"  continued  Giles;  *'  nothing  but 

phasis  on  the  word  strange — *'  busi-  this  rubbish,"  pulling  out  a  dog's-ear- 

ness."     And  away  she  went,  leaving  ed  volume  of  plays,  and  flinging  it 

Giles  behind  her,  surveying  Uie  bricks  with  huge  contempt  to  the  other  end 

and  straw  that  lay  scattered  about  the  of  the  room. 

lioor,  with  an  expression  of  counte«  "  The  oudacious  wiUain ! "  exclaim- 

nanoe  as  sour  as  a  vinegar  cruet.  ed  Betty,  *'  hanging's  too  good  for 

In  ft  short  time  she  returned  ;  but  him  ;"  and,  having  given  vent  to  this 

not  alone,  for  the  waiter  was  with  her,  virtuous  anathema,  she  and  her  (ellow- 

He  had  a  grave  and  composed  look,  servant   wished    Puddicombe   good« 

as  of  one  who  knows  his  line  of  duty^  night,  and  quitted  the  room, 

and  is  not  to  be  led  astray  by  his  sen-  No  sooner  were  they  gone,  than 

sibilities.  Giles,  whose  rage  had  now  subsided 

*'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  began,  into  a  sort  of  suUen  gloom,  sat  down 

coolly  advancing  to  Puddicombe  with  by  the  bed-side,  and  soliloquized  on 

a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand,  "  but  I  the  untoward  posture  of  his  affairs, 

forgot  to  tell  you  that  our  customers  *'  A  pretty  beginning  this,"  he  said, 

always  pays  every  night  before  -they  "  of  my  week  of  pleasure — of  that 

goes  to  bed.     No  offence,  sir,  but  it's  week  which  I  had  looked  forward  to 

master's  way,  and  we're  responsible,  in  with  such  eagerness !  Cleaned  out  the 

course.     Here's  your  bill,  sir."  verv  first  day  1     Confound  the  scoun« 

Under  any  other  circumstances  drel;  I  little  thought,  when  he  was  pay- 
Giles  wonld  have  found  his  self-conse-  ing  me  such  fine  compliments,  that  he 
qnence  seriously  wounded  by  this  la-  had  an  eye  to  my  carpet-bag.  And 
conic  and  premature  application ;  but  such  shirts  as  they  were !  Cost  a  mat- 
now,  anguished,  crest- rallen,  and  over-  ter  of  ten  shiUings  every  mother*s  son 
whelmed  by  a  humiliating  conviction  of  *em.  And  then  the  collars  1  I  shall 
of  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  he  never  be  able  to  ^et  their  like  at  Mar- 
had  no  heart  to  resent  the  affront;  gate,  that's  certain.  But  it  is  not  the 
and,  accordingly,  after  running  his  money  part  of  the  business  I  care 
eye  hastily  over  the  account,  he  drew  about — spending  a  few  pounds,  more 
forth  aweU-filled  purse,  and  discharged  or  less,  is  neither  here  nor  there- 
it  wiUiout  a  word.  thank  God,  I  can  afford  that ;  but  to 

Satisfied  by  this  of  his  respectability,  be  duped — ^imposed  upon — madea  fool 

the  waiter,  in  bland  tones,  began  to  of  with  my  eyes  open,  as  it  were,— 

condole  with  him  on  his  mbhap,—  this  it  is  that  annoys  me  the  most. 

'*  Worry  distressiog  case,  sir ;  but  its  Well,  I  shall  be  ^iser  another  time, 

what  all  on  us  are  liable  to.     Swind-  that's  some  comfort ;"  and,  so  savingy 

lers  is  so  very  common  now-a-days,  Giles  undressed  himself,  plunged  into 

and  they  look  and  talk  so  like  gentle-  bed,  and  in  an  instant  was  fast  asleep^      Vs, 
folksy  there's  no  telling  vich  is  rich.** 

* 

Chapteb  III. 

Giles  was  seated  next  day  at  break-  entered,  followed  by  his  eldest  son. 

fast  in  the  coffee-room,  with  a  large  The  old  gentleman  was  in  high  spirits, 

plate  of  shrimps  before  him,  when  his  and,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 

steam-boat  acquaintance,  Mr  Hicks,  said,  *'  How  are  you^  my  boy  ?   Only 
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just  beginning  breakfast,  hey !     Mrs  a  week  ago  ;  and,  whafs  very  remark- 

*H.  and  us  breakfasted  long  ago.  Egad,  able,  they*re  the  same  we  had  last 

those  shrimps  look  fresh — I'll  just  give  year.     And  this  reminds  me  that  I'tb 

Tom  a.  few,  they'll  keep  him  out  of  a  message  for  you  from  Mrs  H. ;  we're 

mischief.     Here,  Tom,  catch  hold;"  all  going  out  to  the  RecolTers  this 

and,  as  the  urchin  extended  his  bands,  morning,  and  Mrs  H.  says  you  must 

his  father,  without  the  slightest  cere-  make  one  of  the  party.** 

mony,  emptied  half  the  contents  of  the  **  I  should  be  glad  enough  to  do  so  • 

plate  into  them,  observiog,  *'  You  see  but— but — I  am   rather   awkwardly 

1  make  myself  quite  at  home.  It*s  my  i&tuated  just  at  present.*' 

way,  as  Dicky  Slugs  would  say.*'  "  How  so  ?  If  you  mean  as  regards 

**  And  who  is  Dicky  Slugs  ?"  en-  lodgings,  the  boat  won't  sail  *till  one 

Suired  Puddicombe,  "  I  never  heard  o'clock,  so  yonll  have  lots  of  time  to 

Mt  name  before."  look  out  for  diem.** 

*«  You  astonish  me  I  I  thought  eveiy  **  Oh  yes,  I'm  perfectly  easy  on 
one  knew  Dick  Slugs,  the  builder  at  that  score,"  repliea  Giles ;  "  but  the 
Hoxton.  He  and  I  hate  known  each  truth  is,  I've  met  with  an  unexpected 
other  ever  since  we  were  boys.  By  the  loss  since  I  saw  yon  yesterday.^  He 
bye,  I  can  tell  you  a^ood  storr  about  then  acquainted  Mr  Hicks  with  the 
Dick :— We  were  sittmg  together  one  catastrophe  of  the  carpet-bag,  where- 
evening  in  the  parlour  of  the  Red-  upon  that  gentleman — who,  when  his 
Lion  at  Hounsaiteh,  when,  all  of  a  own  interests  were  not  concerned,  was, 
ftudden,  I  see  him  ^all  into  what  is  call-  like  the  migority  of  us,  a  philosopher 
ed  a  brown  study.  I  knew  by  this  that  i-^fter  indulging  in  a  hearty  laugh, 
something  was  the  matter  with  him^  and  cracking  divers  small  jokes  at  Pud- 
for  in  general  he  had  uncommon  dicombe's  expense,  proceeded  to  ad- 
spirits ;  so  says  I» 'Dick,  my  boy,  what  vise  with  him  on  nls  mishap,  and 
ails  you?* — '  Why,  to  tell  you  the  shortly  after  took  his  departure,  ac- 
truth,  Tom,*  he  says,  *  I'm  sadly  companied  by  Tom,  with  his  mouth 
puzzled  to  know  what  name  to  give  full  of  shrimps ;  but  not  before  he  had 
that  new  street  I'm  building  near  the  exacted  a  promise  from  Giles,  that, 
church.  I'm  sick  of  Waterloo  Ter-  when  he  had  replaced  his  wardrobe 
races  and  Wellington  Bows;  they  and  secured  his  lodgings,  he  would 
don*t  take  as  thev  used  to  do ;  besides,  join  the  sailmg  party  to  the  Reculvers. 
Hoxton's  got  quite  enough  of  *em  al-  Pursuant  to  his  friend's  advice.  Pud- 
ready.* — '  Well,*  says  I, jokingly, 'if  dicombe  commenced  his  search  for 
you* re  really  hard  pressed  for  a  name,  apartments  on  the  West  Cliff;  but, 
1  think  I  can  help  you  to  one.  What  there  being  none  vacant  there,  he  de- 
do  you  say  to  oalliog  it  Hicks  Street  ?  scended  into  the  more  homely  old-fa« 
You  can*t  have  a  shorter  or  a  genteeler  shloned  part  of  the  town,  keeping  a 
name.* — *  Hicks  street — Hicks  street  1*  sharp  look-out  about  him,  in  the  hope 
says  he,  repeating  the  words  as  if  he  of  encountering  the  fellow  who  had 
liked  the  sound  of 'em  ;  *  well,  I  don*t  made  so  free  with  hii  carpet-bag.  In 
much  care  if  I  do,  if  only  for  old  ac-  this  he  was  unsuccessful ;  but  he  was 
quaintance*  sake* " —  more  fortunate  with  respect  to  lodg« 

"  So,  then.  Hicks  Street  is  really  ings,  for,  after  a  brief  search,  he  se- 

named  after  you,"  said  Giles,  inter-  cured  two  small,  cheap  rooms,  in  a 

rupting  his  companion's  narrative.  back  street,  leading  out  of  the  market* 

'   "  Yes,'*  replied  the  grocer ;  *'  Dick  place.     He  next  set  about  renewing 

gave  orders  to  that  effect  the  very  day  his  stock  of  wearing  apparel  ;'abd,  ha- 

after  we  had  the  talk  together.*'  ving  accomplbhed  this  as  well  as  could 

*'  Dear  me,  how  odd  f    I  know  the  be  expected  under  thecircumstancei,  be 

street  well  1  a  friend  of  miners  got  ex-  took  nis  course  to  the  jetty,  where  he 

cellent  lodgings  there.     I  hope  I  may  found  the  whole  existing  dynasty  of  the 

get  as  good  in  Margate."  Hickses  standing  close  by  a  largeplea- 

"  Oh  I  true,"  exclaimed  Mr  Hicks,  sure-boat  that  lay  alongside  the  land- 

"  I  forgot  you  were  going  lodging-  ing-place.     The  instant  they  caught 

hunting.    Well,  I  don't  think  you  can  sight  of  him  they   went  on  board, 

do   better  than  try  the   West  Cliff,  whither  he  followed;  and  in  a  few  mi« 

We've   got  comfortable  apartments  nutes  the  vessel  stood  out  to  sea,  with 

there,  which  a  friend  engaged  for  us  a  merry  orew  of  not  less  than  twenty. 
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attracted  by  the  breezy  freshness  of  tire  demeanonr  of  this  predesttned 

the  daj,  which  gave  promise  of  a  de-  party ;  and  many  a  wistful  glance  was 

Ughtful  sail.  east  towards  the  distant  coast. 

For  the  first  half-hoar  or  so,  nothing  Matters  were  in  this  state>  when 
eonld  exceed  the  gratification  of  the  suddenly  a  yellow  tint,  succeeded  by  a 
whole  party.  Giles,  in  particular,  faint  bluish  one,  was  obserred  to  ctvep 
was  in  ecstasies,  and  watched  the  re»  across  the  cheeks,  and  finally  to  settle 
eeding  town  through  a  four-shilling  in  the  nose,  of  one  of  the  foir  exdu- 
teleseope  which  he  liad  purchased  on  sives,  who,  taking  out  a  Tinaigtette, 
his  way  to  the  jetty,  with  the  liveliest  and  turning  her  face  to  the  wind,  said 
emotion ;  while  Mr  Hicks  busied  him«  to  her  sister,  with  a  sigh,  "  very  de- 
self  with  distributing  a  bag  fhll  of  Ughtful,  love ;  isn't  it  ?" 
gingerbread  nuts  among  his  children,  «<  Very,  indeed  1"  was  the  reply,  fol« 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  helms-  lowed,  however,  by  a  wan,  pensive 
man,  a  grave^  quiet,  old  sailor,  whose  smile,  that  indicated  far  less  of  plea^ 
ironieal  expression  of  countenance  sure  than  embarrassment, 
eonveyed  a  world  of  meaning.  •'  Damn  that  cigar,**  exclaimed  thrir 

Next  to  Giles  sat  a  portly,  good-  brother^  <*  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I 

humoured' dame,  with  a  fkoe  like  a  full  were**— 

moon ;  and  right  opposite  to  him,  two  ''  Don*t  mention  it,  George ;  there's 
slim  young  ladies,  dressed  out  in  all  a  dear,*'  said  both  his  sisters  in  a  breath, 
sorts  of  fine  colouri,  and  manifestly  at  the  same  time  yawning  so  profound- 
inoculated  with  a  notion  that  they  ly,  as  to  set  a  dozen  others  yawnhag 
were  both  pretty  and  genteel.  They  from  very  sympathy, 
were  attended  by  their  brother,  a  raw  Giles  watched  these  symptoms  with 
dandy  in  a  rough  pilot  coat,  who  kept  much  nneasiness,  which  were  stiU  fur- 
smoking  cigars,  and  jesting  between  ther  increased,  when,  on  glancing  a 
whiles  with  a  smart  negro  boy,  for  hasty  look  at  the  plump  dame  at  his 
which  unbecoming  familiarity  his  sIb-  elbow,  he  observed  that  her  nose  was 
ters  reproved  him  every  now  and  then,  tipped  with  a  bleak,  blue  tint,  and 
with  a  significant  nudge  with  their  pinched  in  at  the  bridge,  as  though  it 
parasols.  This  interesting  group  had  been  just  subjected  to  the  gentle 
maintained  an  icy  reserve  towards  the  compression  of  a  pair  of  tongs, 
rest  of  the  party,  whence  it  was  clear  "  I  hope,  Mann,*'  he  said,  in  alow, 
that  they  were  East-end  exdusives  of  compassionate  tone,  **  I  hope  you  don't 
the  first  water,  who  had  no  notion  of  find  the  roclung  of  the  ship  too  much 
mixing  themselves  up  with  low  trades-  fbr  you  ?" 

menand"sich.like;"and,indeed,their  '«  Oh  dear,  no,"  rejoined  the  lady 

black  footboy  sufBciently  betokened  with  unexpected  vivacity,  *'  I  don  t 

their  quality,  for  he  had  a  gold- lace  mind  being  a  little  sickish ;  indeed,  I 

band  round  his  bat,  at  least  twice  as  came  out  for  that  purpose,  for  my 

broad  as  the  order  of  the  Garter.  medical  man  in  Lunnun  says  as  it*s 

When  the  vessel  had  got  about  six    good  for" 

miles  f^om   Margate,  she  began  to  "  Bless  my  heart,  Marm  I    What, 

plunge  and  roll  under  the  influence  of    come  out  in  order  to  be" for  the 

a  freshening  wind ;  which  had  the  ef*  life  of  him,  Puddicombe  could  not  com- 
feet  of  patting  a  gradual  stop  to  the  plete  the  sentence, 
talking  and  laughing  that  up  to  this  When  he  had  somewhat  recovered 
period  had  been  prodigious.  The  fh>m  his  bewilderment,  he  looked  anx- 
yonng  ladies  ceased  their  lisping  prat-  iously  about  him  with  a  view  to  secure 
tie  about  "  the  last  new  novel ;"  their  a  more  eligible  situation,  for  the  lady's 
brother  threw  away  his  cigar  with  an  frank  confession  had  filled  him  with 
air  half-swaggering,  half-sheepish ;  Mrs  alarm  ;  but  vain  was  his  scrutiny ; 
Hicks  stopped  her  remonstrances  with  every  seat  in  the  boat  was  occupied ; 
her  husband,  for  allowing  the  children  so  he  bad  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  re- 
to  eat  till  "  they  were  fit  to  burst  ;*'  main  where  he  was.  Scarcely  had  he 
Giles  looked  like  Othello,  *' perplexed  made  up  his  mind  to  this  cruel  alter- 
in  the  extreme;*' — in  short,  a  subdued  native,  when  a  pathetic,  «  Oh  God, 
gravity,  betokening  an  apprehension  whatsAa/Zldo?"  issued  from  beneath 
of  some  impending  calamity,  to  which  a  bonnet  next  him.  He  turned,  and 
however  no  one  as  yet  ventured  to  al-  lo,  his  fair  neighbour  succumbing  with 
lude,  took  place  of  the  former  spor-  evident  reluctance  to  that  fiendish  visi- 
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tation^  which  but  an  instant  before  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  landedi 
she  had  so  ardently  desired  !  The  ma^  than,  as  if  by  magic,  he  recovered  all 
jority  of  the  crew  were  not  slow  to  his  energies  ;  and  after  lunching  with 
follow  her  example.  Mrs  Hicks—  his  party  at  the  inn,  accompanied  them 
pale,  drooping  floweret  I  hung  her  affec-  on  a  ramble  about  the  neighbourhood^ 
tionate  head  on  her  husband^s  shoul-  *till  it  was  time  to  return  to  Margate, 
der ;  the  children  lay  stretched  about.  Luckily,  the  sail  back  was  far  differ- 
like  logs,  in  all  quarters ;  the  young  ent  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  mom* 
ladies  evinced  symptoms  of  going  off  ing ;  for,  the  wind  having  abated,  the 
in  hysterics :  and  their  brother  mutter-  sea  was  comparatively  smooth,  and  the 
ed  ''curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,"  crew  once  again  in  the  highest  spirits, 
on  the  cigar,  which,  he  observed,  was  with  the  exception  of  the  young  ladies, 
the  sole  cause  of  his  indisposition.  But  who  seemed  to  think  it  incumbent  on 
decidedly  the  worst  of  the  lot  was  the  them  to  look  as  much  as  possible  like 
negro  foot-boy,  who,  in  the  intervals  delicate  and  interesting  invalids, 
of  every  paroxysm,  kept  faintly  crying  As  it  was  late  when  the  vessel  reach- 
out,  "  Oh  my  Gorr*omighty,  me  just  ed  Margate,  Mr  Hicks  insisted  oa 
dead  I  Me  bring  my  heart  up  out  of  Giles  goiag  home  to  take  pot^luck  with 
my  mouth.  Cus  dis  sickness  I  Nebber  him,  to  which  the  latter  acceded;  and, 
me  feel  any  ting  like  it  1"  in  the  evening,  they  all  went  out  for  a 
The  sight  of  all  this  suffering  was  stroll  in  the  bazaars,  where  Puddi- 
too  much  for  the  Christian  spirit  of  combe*8  good»nature  was  put  to  a  sore 
Puddicombe.  The  cold  sweat  stood  trial  by  the  importunities  of  the  young 
on  his  forehead ;  and  swinging  himself  Hickses,  who  dragged  him  about  the 
round,  he  shot  bis  head  over  the  ship's  rooms,  intreating  him  to  buy  them 
side,  with  a  force  and  suddenness  that  whatever  toys  struck  their  fancy,  and 
seemed  the  result  of  a  galvanic  shock,  kept  bawling  out  his  name  in  a  way 
When  his  first  attack  was  over,  he  that  made  him  the  object  of  general 
ventured  to  look  about  him,  and  saw  attraction,  and  covered  him  with 
old  Hicks  laughing  heartily  at  his  mis-  blushes.  In  vain  their  mother  remon- 
hap.  "  Come,  cheer  up,  man,"  ex-  strated,  and  their  father  threatened 
claimed  that  worthy ;  ''don't  give  way,  them  with  "  a  licking ;"  the  darlings 
but  take  example  by  me.  I*m  a  capi-  were  neither  to  be  coaxed  nor  bullied ; 
tal  sailor;  and  all  because  I  wont  give  so  the  irritated  Puddicombe  was  fain 
in.  Mrs  Hicks,  for  God's  sake,  don't  to  give  them  the  slip,  and  make  a  pre* 
lean  so  heavily — depend  on  it,  them  cipitate  retreat  from  the  Bazaar,  under 
that  make  up  their  minds  not  to  be  the  pretence  that  the  heat  of  the  rooms 
sick,  ain't  sick ;  that's  my  maxim.  I  gave  him  a  headach. 
remember  once— Qh,  the  devil,  I'm  On  reaching  his  lodgings,  the  land- 
booked  at  last  I'*  lord — a  tall,' gaunt,  melancholy-look- 
it  was  too  true.  Just  as  the  "  ca-  ing  old  tailor,  with  a  slouching  gait 
pital  sailor*'  was  beginning  his  anec-  and  a  stoop  id  the  shoulders — entered 
dote,  the  vessel  gave  a  sudden,  heavy  the  room  with  lights ;  and,  in  reply  to 
roll,  and  compelled  him,  despite  his  a  question  from  Giles,  as  to  whether 
boast,  to  follow  the  fashion  set  by  the  Margate  was  not  fuller  than  usual, 
fat  dame.  Poor  Giles,  however,  was  replied  with  a  sigh,  "  Full  ?  Ay, 
ia  no  mood  to  exult  over  the  abashed  pretty  well,  considering ;  but  nothing 
grocer,  for  he  felt,  as  he  afterwards  like  what  it  used  to  be.  Them  steam- 
said,  as  if  he  had  no  life  left  in  him.  era  have  been  the  ruin  of  Margate.** 
"Oh  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  I'*  "  How  so  ?  Don't  they  bring  down 
he  fully  ejaculated,  eveir  time  he  lift-  lots  of  company  ?  ** 
ed  up  his  head,  "  I  wish  I  had  never  "  Yes,  but  what  sort  of  company  ? 
come  out.  They  call  this  a  party  of  People  as  go  and  take  what  they  call 
pleasure !  Deuce  take  all  such  parties,  fashionable  apartments  in  those  gim- 
Would  to  God  I  had  staid  at  home  crack  new  houses  on  the  cliffs,  instead 
and  stuck  to  the  shop,  instead  of—,  of  coming  and  lodging  with  me  in 
Ah,  there  I  go  again  !'*  and  no  longer  these  nice,  tidy  rooms,  as  they  used  to 
able  to  hold  up,  he  flung  himself  along  do  thirty  years  ago.  Those  were  the 
the  floor  in  the  midst  of  the  little  times  for  Margate  I  My  lodgings 
Hickses,  where  he  lay  gathered  up,  never  stood  empty  then  for  weeks  to- 
like  a  hedgehog,  and  did  not  once  stir  gether,  as  they  do  now ;  if  I  put  up  a 
'till  the  vessel  reached  the  Reculvers.  bUl  one  day,  it  was  sure  to  be  down 
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the  next ;  but  them  steamers  have  put  ness  to  his  apprentice,  and  another  to 
an  end  to  all  this.  TheyVe  been  the  a  friend  at  Hollowaj— a  retired  dry- 
ruin  of  Margate.*'  Salter— in  which  last,  he  expressed 
Having  thus  given  vent  to  his  himselfrespecting  his  week  of  pleasure 
spleen,  the  querulous  churl  withdrew ;  in  terms  which  showed  that,  as  yet,  it 
and  Puddicombe  occupied  himself  till  had  not  qtdte  answered  his  ezpecta- 
bedtime  in  penning  a  letter  of  busi*  tions. 


CHAlPTEa  IV. 

> 

The  lodgings  of  Margate  have,  it  blood  spinning  like  quicksilver  through 
is  well  known,  many  desirable  points ;  the  veins,  blew  freshly  against  him, 
but  as  nothing  on  earth  is  perfect^  breathing  of  heaven,  and  inducing  the 
they  have  one  material  drawback—  most  cheerful  thoughts.  A  more  enli* 
they  are  apt  to  be  infested  with  fleas,  vening  morning,  indeed,  was  never 
who,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  seen.  Thelong  range  of  cliffs  looked  of 
months,  when  it  is  vulgar  to  be  seen  dazzling  whiteness  ;  the  distant  wave 
in  London,  leave  their  town-houses,  broke  with  the  softest  murmur,  spill- 
and  come  down  by  thousands  to  the  ing  itself,  ^ike  creamy  champagne, 
seaside,  in  the  carpet-bags,  portman-  along  the  beach  ;  the  sun,  from  behind 
teans,  &c.  of  the  unconscious  cockneys,  the  transparent,  gold-edged  clouds,  that 
Quitting  the  metropolis  in  a  delicate  just  tempered  without  obscuring  his 
state  of  health,  it  is  astonishing  how  radiance,  threw  down  long  lines  of 
soon  these  interesting  insects  begin  to  light  upon  the  smiling  waters ;  and  the 
pick  up  strength — a  painful  fact,  of  only  sounds  that  came  to  the  ear,Vere 
which  my  unlucky  hero  was  but  too  the  sudden,  exultant  leap  of  some 
soon  made  aware,  for  he  woke  shortly  heavy  fish,  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
after  daybreak,  in  a  state  of  indescrib-  from  the  small  farms  that  are  scattered 
able  irritation  produced  by  their  glut-  along  the  heights,  or  the  clang  of  the 
tonous  assaults.  They  allowed  him,  gull  as  he  shot  abruptly  out  from  his 
indeed,  not  the  slightest  respite,' but  nest  among  the  rocks, 
stuck  to  him  so  perseveringly  that  he  Delighted — how  could  he  be  other- 
was  compelled  in  self-defence  to  quit  .  wise  ? — with  his  walk,  Giles  strolled 
his  pillow,  and  dress  himself,  as  well  as  briskly  on,  humming  all  sorts  of  lively 
he  could,  by  the  faint  light  that  came  tunes,  %hile  the  tawny  sea- weed  crack- 
struggling  in  at  the  window.  Having  led  under  his  vigorous  tread,  and  the 
huddled  on  his  clothes,  he  descended  sidelong  crab  shot  fVom  his  path  into 
to  his  sitting*  room,  where  he  threw  the  crystal  pools  left  by  the  receding 
himself  on  a  sofa,  in  the  hope  of  being  tide.  On  rounding  a  projecting  point 
enabled  tohave  his  sleep  out;  but,  find^  of  the  coast,  he  came  upon  a  small 
ing  this  impossible,  he  just  waited  till  sheltered  bay,  where  there  was  a  fine 
the  day  had  fully  broke,  and  then  left  expanse  of  smooth  sand,  and  where  the 
the  house,  and  bent  his  steps  towards  clifi^  was  scooped  out  into  holes  and 
the  sands,  by  way  of  wiling  away  the  caverns,  some  of  which  ran  inland  for 
time  till  breakfast.  many  yards. 

It  was  a  bright,  serene,  autumn  Puddicombe  halted  when  he  reach- 
morning  ;  but,  being  too  early  yet  for  ed  this  spot — it  was  so  secluded — the 
the  Margate  folks  to  be  stirring,  not  a  sand  looked  so  soft  and  grateful  to  the 
living  object  was  to  be  seen,  with  the  naked  foot,  and  the  dry  caves  formed 
exception  of  a  reaper  or  two,  who,  on  such  a  convenient  hiding-place  for  his 
their  way  out  to  the  corn-fieldB  that  clothes,  that  he  resolved — being  rather 
lie  along  the  high  lands  between  Broad-  heated  by  exercise — ^to  cool  and  re- 
stairs  and  Ramsgate,  took  the  diree-  fresh  himself  by  a  «*  swim- out"  into 
tion  of  the  shore,  as  enabling  them  to  the  sea.  Accordingly,  after  looking 
Indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  cheap  bath,  carefully  about  him,  and  ascertaining 
As  Puddicombe  pursued  his  course  that  no  one  was  in  sight,  but  a  soil- 
along  the  sands,  which  are  here  only  tary  individual  who  seemed  to  be 
aecessible  when  the  tide  is  fully  out,  catching  crabs,  and  was  a  great  way 
he  soon  forgot  the  night's  annoyances ;  off,  he  leisurely  proceeded  to  undrefs 
for  the  air,  which  tiad  that  sharp,  — and,  having  deposited  his  clothes  in 
healthy;  bracing  fe^l  that  sends  the  one  ofthecaves>  scampered  across  the 
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BandSf  which  are  here  nearly  a  quarter  the  shoes  had  each  a  big  hole  at  the 

of  a  mile  broad,  and  flung  himself  toe  ;  the  hat  was  without  a  crowD»  the 

headlong  into  the  water.     How  deli-  coat  without  a  collar ;  and  as  for  the 

cious  was  his  first  plunge — ^bracing  all  trowsersy  it  seemed  a  moot  point,  so 

his   muscles,  stimulating  his  nerves  rotten  was  the  cloth,  whether  they 

into  the  healthiest  action,  and  diffus-  irould  hold  together  tUl  Giles  reached 

sing  a  generous  glow  throughout  hi#  Margate, 

frame  1     So  pleased  was  he  with  his  Hark!  footsteps  are  approaching; 

bath,  that  he  rtmained  upwards  of  and,  peeping  like  a  sly  bag-fox  out  of 

half  an  hour  in  the  water,  frolicking  his  hole,  Puddicombe  beheld  three  or 

about  with  all  the  rampant  vivacity  of  four  people  rounding  the  projecting 

a  young  grampus ;  when,  feeling  a  point  of  the  cliff,  not  a  hundred  yards 

chill  begin  to  creep  Dver  him,  he  cut  off  him  I    Further  delay  was  now  out 

half  a-dozen  enereetic  capers  on  the  of  the  question,  so  he  commenced  his 

sands,  like  Don  Quixotte  among  the  inglorious  toilette.     Fortunately,  the 

Brown  Mountains,  and  then  darted  length  of  the  trowsers  precluded  the 

into  the  recess  where  he  had  hid  his  necessity  of  stockings  ;    but,   there 

clothes.  being  no  braces,  he  was  forced,  like 

What  a  spectacle  here  met  his  gaze!  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  to  give  them 

The  only  dress  visible  was  a  reaper's!  a   hitch  up   every  now  and    then. 

*'  Ob,**  he  exclaimed*  *'  there  is  some  Having   completed   his   picturesque 

mistake  here ;   I  have  come  to  the  e(|uipment,  he  quitted  the  cave,  and, 

wrong  place ; "  and  off  he  went,  exa-  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  as  if 

mining  successively  each  nook  and  absorbed  in  admiration  of  his  toe^ 

crevice  in  the  cliff;  but,  alas  I  no  which  kept  perversely  protruding  from 

clothes  were  to  be  seen  in  any  one  of  his  shoes,  he  sneaked  back  towards 

them,  and  not  a  soul  was  near ;  thougbf  Margate,  while  more  than  one  person 

at  about  the  distance  of  half  a  mUe^  who  passed  him,  felt  strongly  disposed 

the  dim  outline  of  a  man  might  have  to  band  him  over  to  the  constabuLuy 

been  observed,  rattling  along  with  authorities  on  the  mere  strength  of  his 

great  rapidity-^no  doubt  for  the  sake  looks  and  his  dress, 

of  the  exercise.  "  I  says  Thompson,"  observed  a 

With  feelings  of  inconceivable  dis-  middle-aged  gentlemen,  to  a  friend 

may,  Giles  returned  into  the  oave,  and,  who  was  walking  with  him  on  the 

sitting  down  upon  a  bit  of  rock,  casta  sands,  **  do  you  see  that  fellow  there^ 

bewildered  glance  at  the  shapeless  skulking  along  dose  under  the  cliff? 

heap  lit  his  feet.  What  to  do  he  knew  Mark,  my  words,  if  ever  there  was  a 

not.  He  was  two  miles  from  Margate,  thief,  he*s  one  !*'  and  he  pointed  with 

and  the  people,  attracted  by  the  beauty  his  cane  towards  Giles, 

of  the  morning,  were  already  begin-  *'  He  does*  indeed,  look  a  thorough 

ning  to  collect  on  the  sands  and  along  rogue«"  replied  the    other,  with    a 

the  cliff.   After  much  painful  rumina-  soowl  of  virtuous  abhonrenee ;  "  and 

tion,  in  the  course  of  which  he  impre-  what  a  bloody-thirsty  expression  of 

cated  a  thousand  impassioned  curses  countenance  the  fellow  has  T* 

on  the  rascal  who  bad  eloped  with  his  Flattering  epithets  these ;  but  no 

best  Sunday  suit,  he  came  to  the  con-  wonder.   Puddicombe  was  in  rag% 

dusion  that  he  must  adopt  one  of  two  and  looked  sorrow- stricken ;  and  po- 

alternatives — either  put  on  the  reaper's  verty  and  suffering  have  always  somoN 

dress,  or  else  walk  back  to  Margate  thing  criminal  in  their  aspect  I 

like  unfigleaved  Adam,  in  a  state  of  The  forlorn  yonng  man  was  now 

unsophistioated   nature  I     This   last  within  sight  of  Margate,  when,  on 

scheme  was,  of  course,  not  to   he  lifting  up  his  eyes,  for  the  first  tuDoe 

thought  of,  so  he  decided  on  making  since  hb  exit  from  the  cave,  whom 

a  virtue  of  necessity ;  and,  with  an  ex-  should  he  see,  bearing  directly  down 

pression  of  face  that  might  have  drawn  upon  him,  but  all  the  family  of  the 

tears  from  Democritos,  he  prq|Mred  to  Hiokses  1 

put  on  the  detested  garb.     As,  with  The  children  were  the  flmt  to  re- 

this  view,  he  examined  each  separate  oognise  him,  and  pointed  him  ont  to 

article  of  appard,  he  was  well- nigh  their  Cuher,  who,  stopping  short  at 

going  mad  with  rage.  There  were  no  the  distance  of  a  dozen  yards,  and 

stoekings ;  the  shirt*  which  was  shorn  staring  at  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a 

of  it«  tfolf  WM  as  yeUow  as  a  caaaiy ;  ghost,  said,  <<  My  stars,  Mrs  H.^  who 
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hftYO  we  got  here  ?  Sorely  that  can't  *'  Oh,  Ma^  do  look  at  his  toes  I** 

be  Paddicombe  1"                     ^  exclaimed  the  eldest  boy  to  his  mo« 

**  Yes,  but  it  is  though^"  replied  the  therj  whose  face  was  in  a  perfect  blaze 

eldest  boy.  with  suppressed  laughter ;«  pray,  look 

<<  Gracious  goodness,  and  so  it  is  I"  at  his  toes  ;  if  they  ain't  peeping  right 

rejoined   hb  motheri  as  Giles,   hig  through  his  shoes  I** 

cheeks  red-hot  with  blushes,  slowly  This  was  too  much  for  Giles,  who, 

shuffled  towards  them,  ^  what  oan  he  easting  a  witfaenng  look  at  the  boy, 

have  been  a^doing  to  his  self!"  rushed  away  from  the  party,  holding 

**  Never  seen  the  like  in  all  my  bom  up  his  inexpressibles  with  both  hand^ 

days  I"    pbsenred    Mr    Hicks:  <<  I  while  Mr  Hicks  shot  after  him  tre« 

wouldn't  give  a  brass  farden  for  all  mendous  Folleys  of  hah  t  hahs  I  which 

ibeclothes  onhis  back.*'  Thenaddresfrr  vung  in  his  startled  ears  like  a  sum- 

ing  Giles,  who.  was  by  this  time  close  mens  to  execution, 

to  him,  <*  Mr  Puddicombe,"  he  added  At  last,  after  having  been  the  ob« 

with  graye  dignity,  <*  how  ia  thisi  ject  of  many  an  admiring  gaze,  as  he 

sir  7"  scuttled  along  the  sands  and  through 

"  How  is  this ! "  exclaimed  Giles,  the  streets  of  Margate,  he  arrived  safe 

testily  repeating  the  words,  for  hie  at  hb  lodgings,  and,  without  a  mo- 

spleen  had  got  the  better  of  his  shame-  ment's  delay,  summoned  the  landlord 

facedness,  ''why,  Fve  been  robbed,  into  hb  presence,  to  whom  be  ezplsin- 

that's  how  it  is — ^robbed,  sir,  as  I  ed — as  he  had  previously  done  to  the 

may  say,  before  my  face,  and   in  Hickses  —  the  cause  of  hb    ruefid 

broad  diay  light  too ;"  and  with  these  plight.     Instead  of  laughing  at  him, 

words,  he  detailed  the  whole  particu*  as  he  had  anticipated,  the  cynical  old 

lars  of  the  <<  foul  transaction."  fellow,  who  had  not  a  chuckle  in  his 

**  Upon  my  life  I'*  said  Mr  Hicks,  nature,  merely  shook  his  head,  and 

when  he  had  heard  hb  story  to  an  observed,  "  it  all    comes   of  them 

end,  you're  in  high  lock,  Pttddloombe*  steamers!   If  there  hadn't  been  no 

First  you  lose  your  carpet^^iag,  and  steamers,  there  wouldn't  have  been 

then  you  lose  the  very  clothes  off  your  ao  many  rogues  brought  down  to  Mar^ 

h^ck  i  1  suppose  you'll  lose  your  head  gate,  and  in  course  you  vrouldn't  have 

]iext«     Hah  I  hah  I  hah  1    Egad,  it's  kwtyoar  togs.     I  always  said  them 

the  best  joke  I  ever  heard.     Isn't  it  wessels  would  be  the  ruin  of  our  re» 

Mrs  H*  ?"  spectability,  and  so  they  are,  damn 

**  Joke  I"  replied  Giles,  ''  a  pretty  'em  I"  and  thus  grumbling,  he  went 

joke  to  have  to  buy  a  new  suit  when  off  at  Giles's  desire  to  the  nearest 


ny  last  was  as  good  as  new ;  and 
what's  worse,  to  be  obliged  to  walk 
to  Margate  in  these  vile,  filthy,  swind* 
ling  rags,"  and  he  gave  a  feroekms 
hitch  up  to  hb  uaeeltled  small-clothes* 


ready-made  tailor's,  by  whose  aid  that 
Sil-starred  young  man,  was,  in  a  brief 
•peee,  rigged  out  in  a  new  suit  of  tiie 
latest  fashion  and  the  choicest  fit 


CHAPTSn  V. 


The  remainder  of  |2m  day  Pnddi^ 
emnbe  confined  inmseif  to  hb  apart- 
asents,  fliHr  he  was  in  no  mood  to  stir 
abroad,  the  more  espeoially  as  it  turn- 
ed out  rainy  at  noon,  contrary  to  the 
•ppearances  of  the  morning,  which 
Ittd  seemed  to  indicate  setded  weather. 
Hb  leAections,  as  miffht  be  imagined, 
were  far  from  envialne.  He  had  been 
put  to  unforeseen  expense ;  had  been 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  an  entire 
week  of  unalloyed  pleasure ;  had  been 
doped  and  ridiculed;  and  had  but 
one  solitary  rafiection  to.  console  him 
<-4amely,that  though  he  bad  lost  hb 
^bnday  euit,  hu  watch  and  pone 


were  safe,  Ifor,  by  a  fortunate  accident, 
he  had  left  them  on  his  dressing-table!, 
when  he  went  out  for  hb  stroU  along 
the  beach. 

Few  but  must  have  experienced,  at 
one  time  or  other,  the  horrors  of  a 
rainy  day  at  a  watering  place.  Giles 
now  felt  them  in  their  most  unmiti- 
gated form ;  and,  for  lack  of  some 
worthier  occupation,  as  also  to  dispd 
the  clammy  damp  that  clung  to  him 
like  a  Scotch  mist,  he  kept  pacing  up 
and  down  hb  small,  dingy  room,  re.- 
ferring  constantly  to  his  watch,  which 
lay  among  some  shells  on  the  mantel- 
-pbee;  but  the  minute-band  seraMd 
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Ealsiecl>  and  but  for  its  clear  tick,  tick, 
e  woiQd  have  supposed  that  the  ma- 
chine had  stopped,  so  heavily  crawled 
on  the  hours.  Tired^  at  length,  of 
this  monotonous  exercise,  he  threw 
himself  listlessly  along  the  sofa, 
where  he  lay  with  his  mouth  half- 
open  ;  now  counting  the  faded  patterns 
on  the  carpet;  now  listening  to  the 
frequent  tumbling  of  the  soot  down 
the  chimney,  or  the  small  squeak  of 
the  mice  behind  the  wainscoat;  and 
now  watching  the  movements  of  a 
bouncing  black  spider,  who  was 
swinging  from  the  ceiling,  about  a 
yard  above  his  nose.  He,  then,  by 
way  of  variety,  got  up  and  went  to 
the  window ;  but  there  was  nothing 
there  to  cheer  him,  for  the  few  people 
who  were  abroad,  wore  as  disconso- 
late an  aspect  as  himself — ^particularly 
the  females,  who,  as  they  flitted  along 
the  shiny  pavement  from  the  libraries 
or  the  bathing-rooms,  and  occasion- 
ally in  Uieir  Haste  sounded  the  depths 
of  a -gutter,  seemed  overwhelmed  with 
an  agonizing  conviction  that  their 
muslin  flounces  were  *'  done  for,"  be- 
yond hope  of  redemption. 

In  this  enlivening  and  intellectual 
manner,  Giles  wore  away  the  time 
till  dinner,  when,  having  made— j  ust  by 
way  of  something  to  do — a  heartier 
meal  than  was  his  wont,  he  proceeded 
to  manufacture  a  respectable  jug  of 
rum  punch,  which  gave  a  pleasing 
fillip  to  his  spirits,  and  when  he  re- 
tired, at  an  early  hour  to  bed,  threw 
him  into  such  a  profound  sleep,  that 
not  even  the  fleas  had  power  to  rouse 
him. 

Next  day,  while  seated  at  his  break- 
fast*table,  the  postman  brought  him  a 
letter  from  his  apprentice,  in  whose 
uniform  steadiness  and  honesty  he  had 
unbounded  confidence.  This  missive, 
which  was  of  a  most  satisfactory  im- 
port, acquainting  him  that  **  business*' 
was  going  on  astonishingly  well,  con- 
sidering the  period  of  the  year,  and 
that,  consequently,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  him  to  hasten 
his  return  to  London,  put  Giles  into 
such  spirits,  that,  when  the  Hickses 
called  on  him  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  they  found  him  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  restored  to  his  usual  equa- 
nimity. 

«  Well,    Puddicombe,"    said   Mr. 
Hicks,  ''  Fm  glad  to  see  you*ve  got 
over  yesterday's  troubles.     Ecod,  I 
thought  I  should  have  died  of  laugh- 


ing when  I  saw  you  cut  away  from  us 
at  such  a  rate,  catching  fast  hold  of 
your  breeches  by  both  hands,  as  if  you 
were  afraid  of  leaving  them  behind 
you.  And  such  a  queer  fit  as  they 
werel  Quite  a  picter!  Hah.  hah. 
hah  I" 

«'  Oh  ^e.  Hicks,"  repUed  his  wife; 
*^  Mr  Puddicombe  will  be  quite  ofiend- 
ed  if  you  go  on  so." 

"  Why,  I  must  say,  Mr  Hicks, 
you're  rather  too  hard  upon  me — upon 
m^  soul,  you  are,"  exdidmed  Giles^ 
wincing  under  hu  friend's  lash. 

"  Can't  help  it.  P.— it's  my  way ;  so 
you  must  take  tne  in  the  rough  as  you 
find  me.  I'm  a  plain,  blunt  John  BuU 
—one  thi^t  loves  his  joke,  pays  his 
wav,  and  don't  care  a  damn  for  nO'* 
body ;" — and  so  saying,  he  tapped  hb 

Eocxets  with  one  hand  and  snapped 
is  fingers  with  the  other. 
Having  thus  vindicated  his  right  to 
be  rude,  on  the  score  of  his  being  aa 
Englbhman,  Mr  Hicks  came  **  to  bu- 
siness,'' as  he  professionally  phrased 
it,  and  proposed  to  Puddicombe  to 
join  them  in  a  trip  to  Boulogne.  He 
was  desirous,  he  observed,  to  see  fo* 
reign  parts,  taste  French  wines,  and 
form  his  opinion  on  French  cookery  ; 
and  Mrs  H.  was  not  less  anxious  to 
acquaint  herself  with  the  newest  French 
fashions.  Giles  was  much  excited  by 
this  proposition.  A  trip  to  Boulogne  I 
It  was  a  grand — a  romantic  idea  I  But, 
then,  the  expense  1  **  Oh,  that,"  re- 
plied his  friend,  *' would  be  a  mere 
trifle— 'Uot  worth  s|>eaking  of.*' — Then 
the  sea-sickness  I  On  this  point  Giles's 
scruples  were  not  quite  so  easily  over- 
come ;  but,  Mr  Hicks  having  assured 
him  that  it  was  a  <*  moral  impossible" 
he  should  be  ill,  inasmuclT  as  there 
was  little  or  no  wind  stirring,  and  the 
sea  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  he  at  length 
agreed  to  join  the  party. 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Hicks — the  children  were  left  be- 
hind— accompanied  by  Puddicombe, 
who  was  attired  with  singular  ele- 
gance, considering  the  disadvantages 
under  which  he  laboured  of  an  ex- 
tempore wardrobe,  were  on  their  road 
to  Ramsgate,  whence  the  Boulogne 
steamer  was  to  set  saiL  The  horse 
that  drew  their  fly  was  quite  a  curio- 
sity in  his  wav,  and  called  forth  many 
a  joke  from  old  Hicks.  He  was  lean, 
wiry,  and  unhappy  looking :  aad  no 
wonder ;  for,  during  the  previous  sea- 
son^ he  hcid  done  duty  in  a  bathing* 
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machine — ^had  something  of  a  fishy  mation>  while  his  face  glowed  like  a 

smell  about  him-r-and  might,  on  a  su-  copper  saucepan, — "  How  well  I  re- 

perficial  glance,  have  been  mistaken  member  when  all  that  talk  about  the 

for  the  grandson  of  a  walrus.    As  this  invasion  was  I     I  was  but  a  lad  at  the 

remarkable  quadruped,  despite  the  me-  time,  but  I  recollect  it  as  if  it  were 

naces  and  assaults  of  his  driver,^  took  only  yesterday.     Such  yalour such 

his  time  on  the  road,  the  party  did  not  devotion,  as  all  classes  showed  1  Never 

reach  Kamsgate  till  the  very  moment  was  any  thing  equal  to  it  1  There  was 

when  the  steamer  was  about  to  start,  the  City  light  horse  and  the  wollun- 

which  would  have  sailed  without  them,  teers  ready  for  action  at  a  minute's 

had  not  Mr  Hicks  hurried,  in  advance  notice ;  and  I  myself  heard  the  Lord 

of  his  companions,  along  the  pier,  and  Mayor  declare  publicly,  at  a  review 

telegraphed  with  his  unfurled  pocket*  in  the  artillery  ground,  that  he  would 

handkerchief  to  the  captain,  who  re-  die  in  the  last  ditch  in  defence  of  his 

plied  to  the  signal  by  requesting  him  king  and  country ; — and  so  he  would, 

to  ''  look  sharp."  for  he  was  a  man  of  amazing  spirit. 

No  sooner  were  the  party  safe  on  and,  when  his  blood  was  up,  looked  as 
board  than  the  steam-boat  cleared  out  wicious  as  an  old  ram.  Ah,  if  you 
from  the  harbour;  and,  as  the  sea  was  had  seen  what  I  saw  in  those  days, 
perfectly  unruffled,  they  had  a  plea-  you*d  never  have  forgotten  it.  The 
sant  and  a  quick  passage.  On  land*  aldermen  were  all  turned  into  cavalry 
log  at  Boulogne,  they  set  off  insianter  officers,  with  big  jack-boots,  helmets, 
to  an  hotel  which  the  steward  had  re-  and  swords  by  their  side  as  long  as  a 
commended  to  them,  and  where  they  kitchen  spit;  and  a  fine  ferocious  body 
arrived  Justin  time  for  tljetoWdrf*^o/e.  of  soldiers  they  made  too,  for  every 
Giles  and  Mrs  Hicks  were  in  high  glee ;  man  of  'em  was  panting  for  vengeance 
but  not  so  the  old  gentleman:  he  on  the  enemy;  not  to  mention  the 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him,  as  a  common  council,  who  looked  just  as 
blunt,  plain-spoken  John  Bull,  to  savage,  and  flourished  their  broad- 
grumble  at  every  thing ;  and  was  spe-  swords  about  on  review  days  as  natu- 
cially  severe  on  the  French  cookery,  rally  as  if  they  had  been  carving, 
which  be  pronounced  to  be  only  fit  knives.  Egad,  the  French  would  have 
for  hogs,  though  he  made  one  of  the  stood  a  poor  chance  against  them,  I 
heartiest  dinners  recorded  iu  the  gas-  take  it,  for  it  was  enough  to  frighten 
tronomical  annals  of  the /fo^e/<:ftfJVorcf.  a  man  even  to  look  at  *em ;  and  when 
Not  less  caustic  was  he  on  the  French  they  charged,  as  I  saw  them  do  one 
wines:  they  wanted  body,  he  said;  and,  day  on  Wimbledon  Common — Lord 
in  order  to  testify  his  opinion  of  them,  have  mercy  on  us,  what  a  hawful 
he  called  out  for  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy  sight  that  was  I  Well,,  those  days  are 
and  water,  "  cold  without ;  **  and,  dur-  past  and  gone  now,  and  he  who  caused 
ing  the  process  of  drinking  it,  cracked  all  the  uproar,  poor  Boney,  he*s  gone 
an  infinity  of  dull  jokes  about  frogs.  too — 'stonishing  how  time  files ;  one 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  having  day  or  other  it  will  be  our  turn,  for 

been,  with  difficulty,  torn  from  his  fa-  there's  no  denying  the  fact  that  death 

Yourito  spirit,  which  was  the   only  is  common  to  all  of  us.** 
French  article    he  condescended  to        "  That's   very    true ! "    interposed 

praise,  he  went  out  with  his  wife  and  Mrs  Hicks,  emphatically,  as  if  struck 

Paddicombe  for  a  stroll  on  the  heights,  with  the  weighty  truth,  not  less  than 

in  order  to  examine  the  great  lion  of  the  daring  originality,  of  her  husband  s 

Boulogne — Napoleon*s  famous  pillar,  last  remark. 

greeted  in  commemoration  of  his  pro-        In  this  .manner  Mr  Hicks  ran  on, 

jected  invasion  of  England.  while  Giles  listened  to  his   various 

When  they  arrived  at  the  summit  anecdotal  reminiscences  with  all  the 

of  this  celebrated  column,  and  caught  attention  which  their  paramount  im- 

a  glimpse  of  the  distant  English  coast,  portance    deserved.     When  he   had 

old  Hicks  was  full  of  his  martial  and  fairly  exhausted  his  budget,  which 

patriotic  reminiscences.      He  felt  a  was  as  long,  and  not  much  brighter 

Briton,  "  every  inch  of  him,*'  he  ob-  than  a  chancellor  of  the  Excbequer*s, 

served ;  and  addressing  Giles,  who  the  party  descended  from  the  column 

was  leaning  over  the  rails  at  his  el-  and  returned  into  the  town,  where 

bow,  staring  at  Beachey  Head  through  they  visited  the  theatre,  the  perfor- 

}ns  telescope,  said,  with  marked  ani-  mances  at  wUch,  as  they  did  not  ua« 
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derstand  one  word  of  Froiich«  may 
reasonably  be  presumed  to  have  af- 
forded them  unbounded  enteifcaia*- 
ment. 

The  next  morning  they  devoted  to 
rambling  about  the  Btreet8>  and  making 
a  variety  of  purchaiee*  merely  because 
they  were  cheap.  Mr  Hicks  bought 
what  be  called  f'  a  third  leg"— that  is 
to  say*  a  stout  walkingstick  ;  his  wife, 
a  shawl  radiant  with  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow ;  and  Giles,  who  was  a 
bit  of  a  dandy  when  away  from  busi- 
ness, a  fine  cosmetic  for  the  hair, 
which  a  shrewd,  simpering  perruquier, 
at  whose  shop  he  went  to  have  his  hair 
cut  after  the  newest  French  fashion, 
assured  him  would  impart  a  most  be- 
coming glossy  softness  to  his  tresses — , 
a  point  with  him  of  some  importance, 
inasmuch  as  the  outside  of  his  head 
was  by  no  means  so  soft  as  the  inside, 
but  course  and  rough  as  a  shoe-brush. 
Thus  the  hours  were  trifled  away, 
till  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  steam- 
boat, when  the  party  again  set  sail, 
much  to  the  old  gentleman's  satisfac- 
tion, who  talked  big  about  the  plea- 
sure of  again  setting  foot  in  one*s  na- 
tive country ;  and  after  as  brief  and 
agreeable  a  voyage  as  they  had  en- 
joyed on  the  preceding  day,  they  land- 
ed at  Ramsgate,  whence  they  were 
wafted,  on  the  wings  of  a  stage-coach, 
to  its  twin  sister,  Margate. 

Now,  it  happened  that  a  public  sub- 
scription ball  was  announced  at  the 
Assembly  Rooms  for  that  night ;  and 
as  the  Hickses  Jtnd  Puddicombe  were 
too  much  excited  by  their  trip  to 
Boulogne  to  be  able  Co  settle  down 
all  at  once,  tbey  came  to  the  determi- 
nation of  honouring  the  ball  in  ques- 
tion with  their  presence  |  for  Mrs 
Hicks  was  naturally  anxious  to  create 
a  sensation  with  her  splendid  new 
shawl,  and  Giles — and  who  can  won- 
der at  it  ? — ^was  not  less  eager  to  make 
trial  of  the  virtues  of  his  French  cos- 
metic. He  left  them,  therefore,  shortly 
after  dinner,  in  order  to  dress  himself 
in  suitable  style ;  and  as  their  lodgings 
lay  in  an  opposite  direction  to,  and 
some  distance  from  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
rejoin  them  in  the  ball-room. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  apply  the  ornamental  unguent  to 
his  hair,  which  he  rubbed  in,  right  to 
the  roots,  with  considerable  vivacity 
of  friction,  and  in  lavish  quantities ; 
fori  on  an  occasion  like  the  presenti 
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he  thought  it  ineambent  on  him  to  do 
the  thing  handsomely*  Having  waited 
an  hour  or  so  for  the  oo^metic  to  dry 
in  thoroughly,  he  next  proceeded  to 
embellish  the  other  portions  of  his 
outer  Adam.  He  selected  his  best 
ready-made  shirt,  which  really  did  cre- 
dit to  Maigate  manufacture ;  brushed 
away  at  his  coat  and  inexpressibles^ 
till  his  cheeks  were  in  a  glow  with  the 
exercise ;  tightened  the  strings  of  his 
fancy  silk  waistcoat,  so  as  to  set  off 
his  shape  to  the  best  advantage ;  put 
on  a  pair  of  highly-finished  gloves 
and  pumps,  which  he  had  purchased 
at  Boulogne ;  and  thus  bewitchingly 
accoutred,  sallied  forth  to  the  Assem- 
bly Rooms,  picking  his  way  cautiously 
along  the  streets,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  chal- 
lenge admiration,  and  to  say,  "see 
what  a  spruce,  handsome  young  Xrosk, 
lam!" 

He  soon  reached  the  ball-room,  and 
took  up  his  post  for  a  few  minutes 
near  the  door,  while  a  quadrille  was 
going  forward ;  hut,  when  it  was  finish- 
ed, feeling  annoyed  at  the  idea  of 
hiding  hb  light  under  a  bushel,  he 
sauntered,  with  an  air  of  impresidve 
mijesty,  up  and  down  the  room. 

Fortunate  young  man  t  Hewaspre* 
pared  to  be  the  object  of  mudi  admi* 
ration,  but  eertunly  not  of  so  much 
as  he  excited.  His  most  sanguine 
anticipations  were  surpassed.  "  How 
very  odd!**  said  one  young  lady  to 
her  partner,  as  he  passed.  "Do  pray, 
look  kt  himt"  exclaimed  another* 
*'  Did  you  ever  ?**  added  a  third,  eye- 
ing him  through  a  spvglass.  Giles 
overheard  these  remarks,  and  inter* 
preting  them  in  the  most  flattering 
spirit,  continued  strutting  and  simper- 
ing away,  under  an  evident  eonviction 
that  he  was  irresistible. 

After  promenading  the  ball-room  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  draw- 
ing all  eyes  on  him,  he  suddenly 
dropped  into  a  chair  next  to  a  la<^ 
who  appeared  to  have  just  done  dan- 
cing. He  was  not  usually  remarkable 
for  brass,  but,  on  this  particular  even- 
ing, he  was  so  excited  by  the  visible 
sensation  he  had  created,  that  he  ad- 
dressed his  fair  neighbour  with  ai 
cool  assurance  as  if  he  had  known  her 
for  years. 

"  A  fine  evening,  miss." 

The  lady  thus  addressed  cast  one 
arch,  provolung  glance  at  the  speaker* 
and  then  abrupt^  rose  (hnn  her  seat;^ 
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aB  if  fearfuU  otherwise,  of  compro-  **  Why»  that  vouVe  djred  your  hair 

mising  her  gentUitj  hy  an  outrageous  a  hright  hlue  1 1 

burst  of  laughter.  ''A  bright  bluet     Oh  Lord— oh 

"  Very  extraordinary  conduct  I  *'  Lord,  I  see  it  all  now  I  That  cursed 
thought  Giles;  <'but  I  suppose  it*s  cosmetic  I"  and  he  darted  like  a  ma- 
fashionable  not  to  answer  a  civil  niac  from  the  ball-room^  nor  once 
question  ;**  and,  with  these  words,  he  slackened  in  his  pace  till  he  reached 
moved  towards  the  door,  in  moment-  his  lodgings. 

ary  expectation  of  the  arriyal  of  the  On  entering  his  sitting-room,  he 

Hickses.  rung  the  bell  fiercely  for  the  landlord  j 

While  standing  here,  he  was  sub-  and  when  that  amiable  personage  ap« 

jected  to  a  still  greater  surprise  bv  peared,  ''  make  me  out  my  bill  I "  ez- 

hearing  a  raw,  giggling  school-girl,  claimed  Giles, ''  I  shall  leave  this  vile 

who  had  been  regarding  him  for  some  hole  to-morrow.*' 

time  with  fixed  attention,  say  to  her  **  Halloo !"  said  the  splenetic  tailor^ 

mother,  **  Ob,  ma,  do  look  at  that  gen-  **  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?"  then*  ob« 

tleman — ^what  a  fimny  little  man !  *'  serving  Puddicombe's  metamorphosed 

"  Funny  I "    said    Puddicombe   to  '  love-locks,  he  added,  in  a  quiet,  sar- 

himself ;  "  what  can  the  girl  mean?  castic  tone,  ''  I  see  it  all ;  ne's  been 

Funny !  There*s  nothing  funny  about  beautifying  his  self  by  mistake.    Well, 

me  that  I  know  of.*'  it  all  comes  of  them  steamers ;  they've 

**  My  eyes,  what  a  Guy  I  *'  exclaim-  turned  every  one's  head,  and  that's  the 

ed  a  little  boy,  who  had  just  entered  plain  truth<^s  it  your  own  natural 

the  room  with  his  father.  nair,  sir,  or  a  vlg  ?  I  like  the  colour,* 

This  unsophisticated  expression  of  it's  captiwating  to  a  degree;  but  a  pea 
astonishment  occasioned  a  general  green  would  have  been  prettier." 
laugh  among  those  who  were  standing  *'  Make  me  out  my  bUl,  sir  I  *'  thun- 
near  Giles,  and  threw  him  into  a  most  dered  Giles  ;  **  I  won't  stay  here  an- 
grotesque  state  of  perplexity.  He  other  day.  Isn't  it  enough  to  be  eaten 
could  now  no  longer  doubt  that  there  up  by  fleas — but  I  must  also  be  sub- 
was  something  supremely  ridiculous    jected  to" 

about  him,  and  was  considering  what  **  You  needn't  fear  the  fleas ;  only 

it  could  possibly  be,  when,  at  that  very  sleep  with  your  night-cap  off,  and  ill 

moment,  Mr  and  Mrs  Hicks  entered  answer  for  it  not  one  will  come  nigh 

the  room.  you.     The  very  sight  of  your  htdr 

**  My  God  I "  exclaimed  the  former,  will  throw 'em  into  convulsions  t"  And 

as  Puddicombe  advanced  to  greet  him;  before  the  enraged  Giles  could  reply 

**  if  this  isn't  the  most  extraordina-  to  these  ironical  remarks,  the  speaker 

ry  '* vanished  from  his  presence. 

'*  Extraordinary^  my  dear  sir  I  How  True  to  his  word,  Puddicombe,  the 

so  ?     I  don't  understand  you  I"  very  next  day,  without  calling  to  pay 

"  Ha, ha!  He, he, he !  Ho,  ho, ho !"  9  farewell  visit  to  the  Hickses,  whom 

This  was  the  only  answer  that  Mr  he  had  not  the  slightest  wish  ever  to 

Hicks  could  make  to  Giles's  question ;  see  again,  quitted  Margate  by  the  ten 

who  thereupon  turned  to  Mrs  Hicks  for  o'clock  steam-boat,  glad  to  turn  his 

an  unravelling  of  the  mystery.  back  upon  a  place  where  all  his  hopes 

But  she,  equally  overpowered,  could  of  pleasure  had  been  so  completely 

do  no  more  than  just  mutter,  in  bro-  blighted.      During  the  voyage,  his 

ken  sentences,  **  very  singular  young  spirits  were  oppressed  with  sadness, 

man^always  a^getting  his  self  into  from  which  he  did  not  recover  till  he 

some  unaccountable  scrape  or  other ! "  again  beheld  the  gilded  top  of  the  mo- 

"  Mr  Puddicombe,"  said  Hicks,  en-  nument,  when  he  posted  off  in  a  cab 
deavouring  to  look  serious,  *'  let  me  to  the  Minories ;  and,  what  Is  remark- 
advise  you  to  go  home,  sir;  you're  able,  considering  the  distance,  was 
far  better  at  home,  than  making  an  upset  ordy  once  on  the  road, 
exhibition  of  yourself  here."  He  reached  his  home  just  as  the 

*'  What,  in  heaven's  name,  do  you  church  clock  was  striking  seven,  yet, 

mean  ?  "  enquired  the  agitated  Giles,  even  at  that  early  hour,  found  the  shop 

**  Mean  I     Why,  is  it  possible  that  shut  up-^a  circumstance  which  re- 

you  do  not  know  ^'.-.^^  newed  all  hb  anxieties,  for  he  was  not 

«' Know  what?*'  usually  in  the  habit  of  closing  tiU 
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nine.  **  Good  heavensi  what  can  ha^e 
happened  I  '*  he  exclaimed,  trembling 
all  over  with  agitation ;  and  applying 
his  hand  to  the  bel]»  he  rung  a  peal 
that  might  have  roused  the  dead.  But^ 
strange  to  say,  neither  his  apprentice 
nor  his  maid-servant  answered  the 
summons ;  whereupon  he  banged  away 
at  the  shutters  with  an  energy  that 
threatened  to  bring  them  down  on  his 
head ;  but  finding  this,  too,  ineffectual, 
he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
his  next-door  neighbour  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  startling  enigma. 

**  Ah,  Puddicombe,  is  that  you?" 
enquired  his  neighbour,  looking  up 
from  his  desk  behind  the  counter ; 
"  you  may  go  on  knocking  and  ring- 
ing till  midnight,  for  they  wont  be 
back  till  then.  They've  gone  to  Co- 
vent  Garden.** 

"  Gone  to  Covent- Garden !  What, 
my  apprentice  ?** 

.  "  Yes,  and  taken  the  girl  along  with 
him.    Never  see  such  a  frisky  couple 


in  all  my  days !  They've  been  keeping 
it  up  in  style  ever  since  you*ve  been 
g&ae.  T  other  night  they  had  a  sup- 
per party ;  last  night  they  went  out  to 
a  dance ;  and  to-night  they've  gone  to 
see  the  now  play." 

"  Gracious  heavens!  is  it  possible?" 
exclaimed  the  astounded  Puddicombe. 

"  When  the  cat's  away  the  mice 
will  play,"  replied  his  neighbour,  smil- 
ing at  Gileses  astonishment. 

"  Damn  'em,  TU  pack  'em  both  off 
to-morrow— I  will,  by  God  1"  and  so 
saying,  he  rushed  off  into  the  streets, 
scarcely  knowing  whither  he  was 
going,  till  he  found  himself  far  away 
from  the  Minories,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Battle-bridge,  when  he  instant- 
ly determined  on  shaping  his  course 
towards  Holloway,  there  to  spend  the 
night  with  his  friend  the  drysalter, 
and  deposit  in  his  fdthful  bosom  the 
lengthy,  heart-rending  catalogue  of 
his  afflictions. 


Chapter  VI. 


About  half-way  between  Battle- 
bridge  and  Holloway,  quitting  the 
former  by  the  road  that  runs  beside 
the  old  hospital  at  King*s- cross,  there 
stands  on  a  rising  ground  a  sort  of 
suburban  village,  consisting  of  a  small 
row  of  moderately  sized  houses,  and 
two  or  three  straggling  cottages,  with 
gardens  in  front,  bounded  by  wooden 
palings.  Though  this  village — I  call 
it  so  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
name— is  situated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  some  brick-kilns,  which  are 
surrounded  by  squalid  huts,  tenanted, 
to  all  appearance,  by  labourers  in  the 
most  abject  state  of  wretchedness ;  yet, 
in  every  other  respect,  its  site  is  a  most 
eligible  one.  Westward,  it  commands 
a  view  of  the  whole  Regent*s  Park, 
and  that  Cockney  Parnassus,  Primrose 
Hill,  below  which  a  long  line  of  smoke 
marks  out  the  track  of  the  Birmingham 
Railway;  northward,  of  the  richly- 
wooded  districts  of  Hampstead  and 
Highgate,  and  the  lawny  uplands  that 
lie  between ;  and  southward,  of  the 
inighty  Babylon,  with  its  myriad  spires 
and  steeples — St  Pauls  towering  high 
above  all — which,  dimly  seen  through 
the  hanging  vapours  that  envelope  it 
in  an  eternal  shroud,  stretches  away, 
right  and  left,  apparently  without  end 
or  limit.    Yet,  despite  such  local  ad- 


vantages, which;  one  would  snppose, 
would  cause  it  to  be  respectably  in- 
habited, an  air  of  singular  desolation 
hangs  over  this  village — or  at  least  did 
so,  at  the  period  to  which  my  tale  re- 
fers. The  houses  are  all  running  fast 
to  decay,  and  their  tenants,  if  they 
ever  had  any,  have  run  off  too ;  brown, 
thick,  dusty  cobwebs,  filled  with  the 
skeletons  of  innumerable  flies,  usnrp 
the  place  of  glass  in  the  shattered 
window-frames ;  the  doors,  which  are 
half  off  their  hinges,  stand  wide  open ; 
and  the  gardens  in  front  are  overrun 
with  weeds,  the  growth  of  many  along 
month.  Were  highwaymen  now  in 
fashion,  this  is  the  spot,  of  all  others, 
where  one  would  expect  to  make  their 
acqusdntance ;  were  even  hobgoblins 
in  the  habit  of  taking  the  night  air,  as 
they  used  to  do  iu  the  good  old  times, 
here  might  they  be  supposed  to  con- 
gregate, popping  their  heads  out,  and 
groaning  dismally  from  every  window, 
in  chorus  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
for  which  each  house  serves  as  a  place 
of  call.  Centuries  ago — supposing* 
this  village  to  have  been  then  in  ex« 
istence — the  passing  stranger  would  at 
once  have  accounted  for  its  condition, 
by  taking  for  granted  that  all  the  fury 
of  civil  war  had  been  let  loose  upon 
it;  but  in  these  pacific  days,  when 
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mischief  is  wrought  in  a  more  quiet, 
methodical  fashion,  he  merely  con- 
cludes that  it  is  the  hapless  victim  of 
the  law — in  a  word,  that  it  has  died 
by  the  visitation  of  Chancery  I 

The  sun  had  just  dropped  behind 
Primrose  Hill — on  whose  classic  sum- 
mit a  solitary  individual,  looking  un- 
commonly like  a  poet,  was  standing — 
when  Puddicomhe  entered  upon  the 
road  that  leads  directly  up  to  this  dila- 
pidated village.  Though  he  walked 
fast,  being  anxious  to  dissipate  uneasy 
reflections,  yet  it  was  nearly  dark  when 
he  got  to  the  ruins,  which  in  the.thick 
grey  haze  of  evening  wore  quite  a 
Balclutha-like  forlornness  of  aspect. 
He  was  regarding  them,  as  he  hurried 
by,  with  no  little  curiosity,  wondering 
who  could  be  their  owner,  and  why  he 
allowed  his  property  to  remain  in  such 
a  state,  when  suddenly  his  attention 
was  diverted  by  the  sound  of  whispers 
near  him,  and  looking  back,  he  fancied 
he  could  discern  through  the  gloom  a 
man*s  head  peering  above  the  garden 
wall  of  one  of  the  houses  he  had  just 
passed.  At  this  moment  not  a  soul 
was  in  sight  along  the  road,  either  be^^ 
fore  or  behind  him.  Though  he  could 
distinctly  hear  the  cheerful  ringing  of 
St  Pancras*  evening  chimes,  and  see 
the  bright  rows  of  lamps  glittering  on 
the  terraces  in  the  Regent's  Park,  yet 
all  was  silent  and  gloomy  about  him. 
Fear-stricken  by  a  sense  of  his  defence- 
less condition,  in  case  of  an  assault, 
Giles  just  halted  to  tuck  his  chain  and 
seals  into  his  fob,  and  then  started  off 
into  a  brisk  run,  thinking  what  an  awful 
wind-up  it  would  be  to  his  week  of 
pleasure,  if  he  were  first  to  be  robbed 
•—then  murdered  and  buried — and 
a  fortnight  afterwards  have  his  body 
dug  up  in  a  state  «of  perplexing 
decomposition,  and  deliberately  sat 
upon  by  twelve  fat  jurymen  and  a 
coroner  1  Recollections  of  all  the 
*'  shocking  murders"  he  had  devoured 
in  the  Sunday  papers  for  the  last  ten 
years  flashed  across  his  brain.  He 
called  vividly  to  mind  the  story  of  the 
old  woman  whose  head,  wrapped  up  in 
a  towel,  was  carried  in  an  omnibus  to 
Stepney,  while  her  legs  were  left  be- 
hind in  a  brick-field  near  Camber- 
well  ;  and  of  that  still  more  revolting 
case  of  the  poor  Scottish  idiot  who  was 
burked-^pickled — ^takenin  a  hamper 
to  a  surgeon's — and  sold  for  twelve 
shillings  I— and  goaded  to  his  utmost 
speed  by  these  harrowing  reminiscen- 


ces, he  shot  along  his  road  with  the 
impetus  of  a  steam-engine  on  a  rail- 
way. 

Hardly  had  he  lost  sight  of  the  last 
house,  when  he  heard  footsteps  coming 
quick  after  him,  and  voices  exclaiming, 
**  That's  him !  1  know  him  by  his 
run." 

Poor  fellow!  All  his  past  suffer- 
ings were  nothing  to  what  he  endured 
on  hearing  these  words.  His  heart 
beat  like  a  sledge-hammer,  and  he 
flew  rather  than  ran ;  but,  being  some- 
what short  of  wind,  his  pursuers  gained 
momently  on  him,  and  he  could  even 
hear  them  panting  but  a  few  yards 
behind  him.  Still  he  toiled  on,  but  at 
last  his  knees  shoek  under  him  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  could  no  longer 
maintain  the  vigour  of  his  course; 
and  stumbling  against  some  bricks 
that  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  he 
dropped — a  dull,  lumpish  weight — to 
earth,  like  VirgU's  ox,  or  Corporal 
Trim's  hat. 

At  this  instant  his  pursuers — three 
men  dressed  as  journeyman  bakers^- 
came  up,  and,  despite  his  screams 
which  he  gave  forth  at  the  very  top 
of  his  voice,  and  the  astonishingly 
energetic  kicks  and  cuffs  to  which  he 
resortedtin  his  desperation,  seized  hold 
of  him,  and  dragging  him  across  a 
field  in  the  rear  of  the  village  1  have 
just  described,  and  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  small,  gravelly  pond 
from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  baptized 
him  therein  with  a  heartiness  that  left 
him  not  a  dry  rag  .on  his  body,  re- 
minding him  the  while,  in  half-laugh« 
ing  tones,  of  the  promise  they  bad 
made,  to  *'  sarve  him  out*'  the  first 
opportunity. 

Having  performed  this  operation  to 
their  full  and  entire  satisfaction,  they 
quitted  their  hold  of  him,  and  were 
preparing  for  a  retreat,  when  Giles, 
who  was  by  this  time  satisfied  that^ 
whatever  else  they  might  be,  the  fel- 
lows were  neither  robbers  nor  murder- 
ers, summoned  up  all  the  physical  and 
moral  courage  that  had  not  already, 
like  Bob  Acres's  valour,  oozed  out  at 
his  fingers'  ends,  and  exclaimed,  in  his 
sternest  and  most  cmpba'tic  manner, 
**  you  rascals,  you  shall  all  swing  for 
this,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Puddi« 
combo!" 

"  Puddicombe !  Why,  that  ain't 
he.  Jam,"  said  one  of  the  fellows  with 
a  strong  Irish  accent ;  "  by  the  powers^ 
we've  ducked  the  wrong  man  l" 
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"  Never  mind/*  replied  another. 
With  all  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher ; 
<'it*s  just  as  well  as  it  is ;"  and  straight* 
way  indulged  in  a  sly  titter. 

The  third  man,  who  seemed  to  be 
of  a  more  considerate  nature  than  his 
companions,  was  no  sooner  aware  of 
his  mistake,  than  he  went  up  to  Giles, 
who  stood  about  a  yard  off,  dripping 
like  a  riyer-god  and  shiyering  with 
oold  and  rage ;  and,  after  pouring  forth 
a  profusion  of  rough  apologies  for  the 
unlucky  blunder,  expleJned  how  it 
had  arisen.  From  his  statement  it 
appeared  that  the  party  were  journey- 
men bakers  of  Holloway,  who,  on  the 
preceding  day,  had  struck  for  higher 
wages — it  was  the  famous  year  of  the 
strikes — and  one  of  their  fellow-work- 
men having  refused  to  join  in  their 
illegal  combination,  they  had  deter- 
mined to  have  their  revenge  on  him 
as  he  returned  to  his  house  at  Hollo- 
way,  the  exact  hour  of  which  they  had 
taken  care  to  ascertain  beforehand; 
but  unfortunately,  in  the  gloom  of  the 
evening  they  had  mistaken  their  manj 
and  ducked  an  oilman  instead  of  a 
baker*  These  matters  having  been 
duly  explained,  the  fellows  offered  to 
make  Giles  amends  by  treating  him 
to  a  ''  drop*'  at  the  nearest  public- 
house  ;  but  finding  him  too  sullen  and 
^refractory  to  enter  into  a  compromise, 
and  fearful  that  he  might  get  them 
into  trouble,  which  he  hinted  at  in 
Very  significant  terms,  they  scampered 
off  across  the  field  iq  the  direction  of 
the  village,  while  Puddicombe  pursued 
his  way  to  his  friend's  house  at  Hol- 
loway. 

Bitter  were  his  reflections  as  he  re- 
sumed his  solitary  walk.  What  a 
week  had  been  his  last !  He  had 
confidently  anticipated  it  would  have 
been  a  week  of  pleasure— it  had  been 
the  most  harassmg  one  he  had  ever 
spent.  Hardly  a  day  but  had  been 
marked  by  some  unforeseen  calamity. 
First,  he  had  lost  his  carpet-bag; 
secondly,  he  had  been  robbed  of  the 
very  clothes  off  his  back ;  thirdly,  he 
bad  writ  himself  down  an  ass  at  a 
Bublic  ball-room;  fourthly,  he  had 
been  deceived  by  his  confidential  ap- 
prentice ;  and,  finally,  to  crown  all,  he 
had  been  mistaken  for  a  journeyman 


baker,  and  subjected,  as  such,  to  a 
process  of  ablution  that  had  entailed 
on  him  the  perilous  necessity  of  swal- 
lowing at  least  half-a-pint  of  gravel 
water! 

With  these  thoughts  sweeping 
drearily  across  his  brain,  he  reached 
his  friend's  house,  who,  having  heard 
his  story  of  the  ducking,  which  afford- 
ed him  abundant  diversion,  hastened 
to  get  Giles  a  change  of  clothes,  after 
which  he  set  him  down  to  a  substan- 
tial supper ;  and  when  this,  together 
with  a  hot  tumbler  of  brandy  punch, 
had  toned  down  my  hero's  excitement, 
his  host,  who  was  a  man  of  good  com- 
mon sense,  bade  him  recount  his  week's 
adventures ;  and,  when  the  recital  was 
concluded,  addressed  him  as  follows: — 
"  It  b  plain,  Puddicombe,  from  your 
account  of  matters,  tlfiit  you  have 
been  looking  for  pleasure  in  die  wrong 
quarter.  You  should  have  sought  after 
it — not  in  the  dissipation  of  a  water- 
ing-place, but— behind  your  counter, 
when  you  would  have  been  sure  to  have 
found  it ;  for  it  is  always  to  be  had 
cheap,  and  good,  and  lasting,  if  we 
apply  to  the  right  merchant  for  it. 
Had  I,  like  you,  allowed  my  thoughts 
to  be  diverted  from  their  proper  object, 
by  running  riot  for  months  before- 
hand in  the  anticipation  of  a  week's 
pleasure  at  Margate,  I  should  not  now 
nave  been  receiving  you  as  my  guest 
in  this  snug  bachelor's  dwelling.  But 
I  laboured  hard  in  my  youth,  and,  in 
consequence,  I  enjoy  in  my  age,  not 
weeks  only,  but  mouths  of  happiness. 
Go  you  home  and  do  the  same,  leaving 
dandyism  to  those  who  are  better 
qualified  to  play  the  fool;  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will 
acknowledge  that  the  week  you  now 
dwell  on  with « such  abhorrence,  has 
been  of  inestimable  service,  by  teach- 
ing you  to  be  slow  in  giving  your 
confidence  to  those  who  have  an  inte- 
rest in  keepmg  up  appearances  before 
you." 

So  ends  the  Wbkk  of  Pleasubb  ! 
Gentle  reader,  who  has  not,  like  Gilea 
Puddicombe,  looked  forward  with 
eagerness  to  such  a  week,  and,  like 
him,  been  bitterly  disappointed  in  his 
anticipations  ? 
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lEBLAVD  UMOBB  THB  TBIPLB  ALLIAHOE— THB  POPTTLAB  PABTT>  THB 
BOMAN  CATHOUO  PBIBSTB,  AMD  THE  QUBBN's  MtNtSTEAfl. 


LcT  118  eontinne  and  oonelade»  for 
tiw  present}  our  proofs  of  the  pacific 
eaUon  of  Irelaad  under  a  Whig  Qo- 
Yerament. 

At  the  Spring  Aseiaes  in  Castiebar, 
BaroB  Richards^  a  Whig-Radieal^  ad- 
Taneed  to  the  bench  by  the  present 
Minlstryyin  passing  sentenee  on  a  fe- 
mala  conTict^  spoke  to  the  ibllowing 
cfllsot:*^^ 

*'  It  griereB  me  to  .sfty,  after  you  h&d 
led  the  place  of  prayet,  and  on  your  f oad 
fh>in  the  house  of  God,  where  you  had 
been  a  few  minatea  before  inToking^  the 
Messing  and  forgiveness  of  your  Maker, 
and  on  your  way  from  the  house  dedicated 
to  Him,  and  after  you' had  appealed  on 
your  bended  knees  to  His  merey,  you  em« 
bmed  your  hands,  under  ciroumstanees  of 
much  atrocity,  in  the  blood  of  your  fellow 
creature,"  fte.  &c.  *'  I  am  certain  that 
tlie  people  oonid  be  humanised ;  and, 
without  any  thing  like  reproach,  I  do  say 
thai  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  those 
who  met  those  people  in  the  house  of  God) 
I  mean  the  spiritual  iastruetors  of  the 
people,"  &c.  &e.  '*  Many  of  the  roTerend 
gentlemen  I  allude  to  are  excellent  men, 
and  for  them  I  have  a  high  respect ;  but, 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  must  say, 
that  I  conceive  the  people  of  this  country 
as  susceptible  of  receiving  benefits  from 
the  instruction  their  pastors  should  bestow, 
as  the  people  of  any  other.  It  is  by  the 
•(forts  of  their  clergymen,  more  than  by 
law,  the  people  csa  be  humanised  and 
rendered  amenable  to  the  voice  of  justice 
and  peace.  Peeling  that  such  is  the  case, 
it  strikes  me  with  amatement  tliat  the 
people  should  still  exhibit  such  savage 
oendnet.  Very  mamycasei  of  murder  thai 
h&te  eome  lefiire  me  were  eommiHed  on  the 
return  ofih/oee  eoHeetnedfrom  the  houte  of 
O^  and  that  miirdlcroMi  habit  I  cannot 
reeoneile  with  the  moral  and  religions  in*< 
•traction  that  ought  to  be  uneeadngly  im- 
pressed upon  the  people.  I  hope,  if  there 
are  not  any  of  the  pastors  of  the  peasantry 
listening  to  me,  that  they  will  hear  what  I 
have  said,  and  devote  themselves  sealous- 
ly  to  reform  the  conduct  of  those  who  dis- 
graee  the  name  of  Christians." 

The  learned  judge,  in  undertaking 
to  leoture    Roman  Catholic   priests 


upon  their  duty,  and  in  hoping  that 
his  exhortations  mavhave  a  good  effect 
Upon  them,  shows  tnat  he  has  been  be- 
trayed into  the  ordinary  mistake  which 
has  led  every  honest  Liberal  astray. 
He  dwells  upon  the  surprise  with 
which  he  has  heard  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  persons  coming  from  what 
he  assumes  to  be  a  house  of  God, 
— viz.  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  and 
be  earnestly  exhorts  the  priests  to  edu- 
eate  their  people  in  principles  which 
may  make  them,  wliat  he  is  sure  they 
can  be  made,  good  men  and  good 
Christians.  We  cannot  understand 
the  surprise  expressed  by  the  learned 
baron  at  the  post-missal  enormities. 
Surely  he  must  have  heard  of  such 
offices  of  zeal  as  denunciations  from 
the  altar,  and  he  must  have  heard, 
also,  of  their  consequences.  Even  in 
the  specimens  which  we  have  given, 
the  reader  may  see  how  frequently  the 
chapel  curses  have  taken  eftect.  We 
venture  upon  one  more  instance.  It 
occurred  in  Longford,  and  is  vouched 
on  our  correspondent's  authority.  We 
have  no  language  to  describe  the  shud- 
dering sense  of  horror  with  which  we 
read  it.  Let  us,  however,  not  be  mis- 
understood. We  are  far  from  think- 
ing that,  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  in  Ireland,  there  are  none 
peaceful  and  well  disposed.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  there  are  many 
who  detest,  as  we  do,  the  mischievous 
practices  of  their  {jib  well  as  the 
people's)  spiritual  tyrants.  But  those 
whom  the  times  favour  and  set  on  high 
are  too  much  of  the  class  described  in 
our  extract: — 

**  A  certain  incendiary  priestt  of  this 
county,  some  few  weeks  past,  denounced 
from  his  altar  on  Sunday  several  respect- 
able Protestant  gentlemen,  living  iu  the 
parish,  together  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
Servant,  who  happened  to  be  at  moss.  The 
unfortunate  man  was  so  terrified  at  the 
denunciations  of  the  minister  of  peace, 
that)  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  he  attempted 
to  put  a  period  to  his  eilttence  Ly  blowing 
out  his  brains.  Fortunately  he  only  par- 
tially succeeded,  and  now  lies  in  a  danger- 
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ous  state.  After  committing  the  deed  he 
confessed  the  cause.  The  priest,  hearing 
of  the  occurrencci  called  at  his  master^s 
house  to  administer  the  last  rites  of  the 
Church  to  the  poor  man.  The  gentleman 
happened  to  be  at  home  at  the  time,  and 
told  him  he  was  the  author  of  the  mis- 
fortune. The  following  Sunday  this  same 
priest  again  denounced  the  gentleman  from 
the  altar,  and,  in  furious  language  demand- 
ed of  his  flock,  '  would  they  allow  their 
priest  to  be  insulted  by  a  heretic,*  men- 
tioning the  gentleman's  name. 

**  Since  then,  the  most  frightful  perse- 
cution, accompanied  with  threats  of  assassi- 
nation, has  been  in  execution ;  so  much  so 
that  the  gentleman  is  afraid  to  go  out  of 
doors,  lest  he  should  meet  the  fate  of  Mr 
Ellis  or  Air  Cooper,  and  is  consequently 
resolved  to  quit  the  country.  The  above 
facts  are  true,  and  illustrate  the  state  to 
which  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  residing 
in  Roman  Catholic  districts,  are  now  re- 
duced.** 

Is  it  from  the  teaching  of  priests  like 
this  the  learned  baron  expects  blessed 
consequences?  Who  can  say  how 
many  such  there  are  ?  Who  can  say 
that,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
are  Protestants  at  hearty  all  are  not 
such  ?  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  shall  allow 
Baron  Richards  to  be  his  spiritual  di- 
rector,  and  shall  receive  from  him  the 
commands  by  which  his  sacerdotal 
activities  shall  be  directed.  Does  the 
learned  baron  know  what  are  the  ob- 
ligations of  a  Romish  priest  ?  or  the 
rules  and  authorities  by  which  he  is 
determined  in  his  doctrine  as  to  "  hu- 
man sins  and  virtues  ?"  We  believe 
not.  We  wish  he  and  his  would 
strive  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  such  things  before  they  speak  of 
them,  and  that  they  would  not  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  morals  which  Ro- 
manism teaches  are  the  morals  of 
Scripture,  and  that  the  laws  they  en- 
force are  those  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. Still,  were  the  learned  Judge 
*'  twenty  times'*  a  Radical,  he  spoke  a 
great  truth.  Religion  is  stronger  than 
law.  Legislators,  therefore,  in  con- 
triving how  their  laws  shall  be  carried 
into  execution,  are  bound  to  see  how 
the  priests  stand  affected.  What  is 
the  case  in  Ireland?  It  might  be 
thought  enough  to  answer,  that  the 
conscience  of  a  Roman  Catholic  does 
not  seem  engaged  in  the  obedience  he 
renders  to  the  laws  of  a  Protestant 
state.  He  has  sworn,  and  broken  his 
oath— he  has  violated  a  law^  and  felt 


no  compunction  for  the  transgression 
— he  has  walked  forth  from  the  ser- 
vices of  his  Church  to  commit  murder 
—he  has  mingled  with  the  congrega- 
tion which  witnessed  his  act  of  blood, 
to  be  screened  by  their  sure  and  cor- 
dial protection — he  has  murdered  the 
executioners  of  the  law — be  has  har- 
boured the  murderers  of  the  merciful 
and  pure  of  life,  and  he  has  conspired 
to  destroy  whole  generations,  because 
there  was  among  them  some  one  who 
had  discharged  the  most  painful  duty 
of  a  citizen  and  subject.  Is  not  this 
enough  to  prove  that  his  priests  must 
have  sympathized  with  him  in  hostility 
to  the  civil  law  ? 

The  answer,  in  our  judgment,  is 
obvious.  We  shall,  however,  deter- 
nune  by  acts— not  inferences;  and, 
accordingly,  will  proceed  to  show  that, 
in  all  those  principles  which  we  have 
shown  to  be  in  authority  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  people  of  Ireland,  the 
priests  have  a  common  faith  with 
them.  To  prove  this,  we  shall  follow 
the  same  order  as  we  observed  in  our 
classigcation  of  the  principles  of  law 
and  ethics  received  by  the  **  popular 
party,"  without  entering,  however, 
so  minutely  into  details.     And — 

Ist,  For  the  **  Landlord's  crime  **— . 
enforcement  of  the  rights  of  proper- 
ty— the  judgment  of  priest  coincides 
with  that  of  people;  and  more,  the 
priests  are  their  "precursors**  in  the 
matter.  A  plain  tale  will  prove  this. 
For  example, — 

The  county  of  Tipperary  has  long 
had  an  undisputed  and  an  unenviable 
supremacy  in  crime,  above  all  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  note  we  have 
already  made  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  coroners*  inquests,  and 
fifty-nine  presentments  for  malicious 
injuries  to  property,  fiated  by  the 
Grand  Jury  within  the  last  year,  will 
sufficiently  prove  that  it  has  not  de- 
generated. The  county  has,  however, 
found  an  advocate  in  the  person  of  a 
dignitary  of  the  Romish  Church,  the 
venerable  Archdeacon  Laffan.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Precursor  Society,  held 
at  the  Corn  Exchange,  Dublin,  in  the 
course  (we  believe  on  the  1 1th)  of  last 
December,  the  venerable  gentleman 
is  reported  to  have  banded  in  1068 
names,  and  £53,  3s.  from  the  Unions 
of  Fethard  and  Killenski,  Tipperary, 
and  to  have  spoken  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"  He  said  it  was  quite  the  fashion  to 
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■ay  that  the  people  of  Tipperary  were  be  hard-hearted  still,  notwithstanding 
BaTAges.  It  waa  the  habit  of  Lord  Do-  the  winning  expostulation  of  the  cha- 
noogbmore,  and hisassociate  Lord  Glengal,  ritable  divine,  it  only  remains  for  him 
down  to  the  lowest  acrivener  writing  for  to  preserve  the  peace  and  comfort  of 
the  Orange  pre8aofthatcounty,t08tatethat  a  good  conscience,  by  discharging  the 
mmea  were  committed  without  a  cause,  ^^^y  ^e  owes  to  himself  and  his  pa- 
He  .aid  that  the  cause  lay  m  deep  and  foul  Hshioners  in  his  edifying  explanation 
oppression  If  he  went  through  ahnost  ^^  ^j,^  Tipperary  principle  of  murder, 
every  parish  of  Tipperary,  he  would  find  rr>'  u  j  •  ^' 
there  the  footsteps  of  tyrait  landlords,  and  Tne  archdeacon  was  commumcativo 
their  presence  might  be  traced  by  the  ^*  *^^  Precursor  meeting,  and  made 
landmarks  of  desolation  that  every  where  Statements  respecting  landlords  which 
presented  themselves.  There  was  not  a  created,  the  report  says,  "  a  great  sen- 
parish  in  Ireland  in  which  the  visible  nation;  *  but,  inasmuch  as  they  wanted 
proofs  of  oppression  were  not  to  be  dis-  t^®  notes  of  time,  or  place,  or  person, 
covered.  In  some  parishes,  whole  villages  ^7  which  their  accuracy  could  be 
were  swept  away,  and  the  villagers  cast,  tested,  they  'did  not  produce,  in  us, 
without  a  house,  a  shelter,  or  a  potato,  on  any  <^  sensation  *'  creditable  to  the 
the  world ;  and  let  him  ask  any  man  pos-  narrator,  or  any  wisli  to  copy  them 
■essing  the  feelings  of  human  nature — .  into  our  pages.  We  do  not,  however, 
whose  heart  was  not  made  of  marble — was  mean  to  be  equally  rigid  towards  other 
it  a  wonderful  thing  to  hear  of  crime  in  performances  of  this  venerable  divine. 
Tipperary?  No;  a  brave  people  were  He  told  one  story  (it  was  perhaps  after 
rendered  ferocious  by  the  deeds  of  eruelty  dinner)  in  a  more  daring  style  than 
perpetrated  upon  them,"  &c.  &c.  he  had  adopted  among  the  Precursors, 

"  As  sure  as  the  lightning  came  from  ^it^  a  fulness  of  detail,  indeed,  which 
the  thunder-cloud,  so  sure  effects  would  enabled  parties  interested  to  make 
follow  from  their  causes.  Let  the  landlords  enquiries  respecting  its  truth.  We 
of  Tipperary  cease  their  oppressions-let  v^^ll  venture  unon  a  brief  history  of 
them  be  onlv  one-half  as  kind  to  their  f??  .  ^^^^^l?  "P^^  *  ^f^®'  "^^^ory  ot 
poor  tenantry  as  they  were  to  their  horses  this  instructive  transaction, 
or  dogs,  and  the  finger  of  the  assassin  ,  P"'*"^  ^he  month  of  November 
would  be  paralysed  upon  the  trigger.  He  ^^*'  J^^^  ,!i'^'"?y .  ^^ter  the  murder 
was  sure  he  had  no  hopes  of  softening  the  ^^  Mr  O  Kecfe  m  the  streets  of 
hard  hearts  of  the  landlords  of  the  county  Thurlcs,  a  dinner  was  given  in  that 
by  his  observations,  but  he  wished  to  town  to  Mr  O'Conndll.  Several  of 
rescue  from  calumny  and  oppression  as  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry,  in  con- 
fine a  county  as  any  in  her  Majesty's  do-  sequence  of  the  too  recent  enormi- 
minions — ay,  and  a«  brave,  ai  generout^  ty,  declined  attending}  but  there  was 
and,  he  would  add,  as  religious  a  people,'*  an    abundant  muster  of  the  Roman 

This,  no  doubt,  was  very  consoling  Catholic,  clergy,  eighty,  out  of  two 
to  the  pious  felons  of  Tipperary,  per-  hundred  persons  who  sat  down  to  din- 
secuted,  as  they  were,  into  the  com-  ii^r,  being  priests,  one  of  them  the 
mission  of  crime,  and  into  the  neces-  Archdeacon  Laffan.  It  was  on  this 
sityofhiring  and  harbouring  assassins,  occasion,  wo  apprehend,  he  made  the 
Whole  days  have  passed  over  on  which  speech  from  which  an  extract,  pur- 
they  have  abstained  from  indulgence  porting  to  be  taken  from  Mr  O*  Con- 
in  a  single  murder — instances  of  re-  nell's  favourite  paper,  the  Pilot,  has 
straint  and  self-denial  which  abun-  been  forwarded  to  us.  The  Arch- 
dantly  vindicate  their  title  to  the  deacon  had,  it  appears,  at  one  time 
eulogy  in  which  their  pastor  describes  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  moderation  ; 
them  as  pre-eminently  religious.  They  at  least  he  once  thought  it  necessary 
will,  we  can  well  imagine,  listen  to  the  to  do  penanco  for  such  a  crime ;  and 
exhortations  of  this  faithful  preacher,  when  proposing  Mr  Shiel  as  a  candi- 
The  refractory  landlords,  he  affirms,  date  for  the  county  Tipperary,  in  the 
will  not ;  they  are  incorrigible.  If  month  of  February  last,  thus  excused 
they  would  only  "  cease  their  oppres-  himself: — * 

sions,'*  the  devout  assassins  would  not  "  When  last  I  addressed  you  in  this 

shoot  them  ;  but  as  the  landlords  will  court,  I  was  charged  with  being  too  mode- 

•  JRy  an*  s  Diacloture  of  the  Prtneiplen,  Designs,  &c,  &c.  London:  Edwards.  Dublin: 
BleaUy.  Page  1 65.  This  is  a  valuable  work,  containing  much  and  important  docu- 
mentary evidence.  It  ought  to  be  in  general  use.  If  the  industrious  and  able  author 
continue  his  **  collectanea,"  we  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  an  arrangement  of 
testimonies  under  distinct  he^ds,— -classification  Is  always  serviceable. 
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rate  ia  my  views  and  expressions.     This  of  his  declining  yeirs  ?     And  was  it  then 

was  the  great  oanse, — ^my  dread  of  ezeiting  to  be  wondered  at»  if  the  sufferings  he  had 

any  unpleasant  feelings,  and  a  wish  that  endured  he  desired  to  revenge,  and  that 

all  politioal  animosities  should  for  ever  the  caoM  of  then  fell  beneath  his  avenging 

cease.     But  we  live  now  in  a  new  era^**  arm  T* 

tc.  &C-"  W*  ore  now  too  trong  for  th,        g„^^  ^  .tatement,  avouched  by  tbe 

^"*   '*  ,  ,  venerable    gentlemaDj  on    his    own 

The  season  of  moderation  to  which  authority,  was  calculated  to  produce 
the  venerable  ag[itator  alluded,  was  a  strong  feeling  against  the  agent  who 
that  period  in  which  the  great  success  had  used  his  power  so  unmercifully, 
of  a  Conservative  reaction  in  England  it  was  followed  elsewhere,  by  state- 
made  it  probable  that  Sir  R.  Peel  mentsofasimilarcharacter^andoneof 
might  again  resume  his  proper  place  them  having  appeared  in  the  Morning 
in  the  national  councils.  In  that  day.  Chronicle,  calledforth  from  Mr  Maher 
the  priests  **  feared  to  excite  unplea-  a  defence  of  himself,  as  landlord,  and 
4an^>e/tii9«,  and  wished  that  poli'/toa/  ©f  the  memory  of  Mr  0*Keefe,  his 
animositiee  ehould  for  ever  cease,  murdered  agent.  All  the  charges 
Such  was  the  effect  of  a  Conservative  preferred  against  that  gentleman  or 
government,  even  in  dim  and  dubious  .  himself,  Mr  Maher  declared,  were 
apprehension,  upon  the  thoughts  and  utterly  false.  No  tenant  had  ever 
temper  of  this  apt  representative  of  been  ejected  ttom.  his  lands  who  did 
his  order.  It  affected  him  with  a  not  owe  two  years  and  a  half  or  three 
paroxysm  of  Conservative  feeling,  years*  rent ;  and  none  had  been  dis- 
which  appears  to  have  lasted  until  the  possessed  without  receiving  sums  of 
coalition  of  Litchfield  house  had  been  money  which  reconciled  them  to  re- 
confirmed in  its  ascendency,  and  moval.  As  to  the  story  of  the  wonuin, 
Romanism,  as  the  venerable  orator  |t  was  an  utter  calumny.  A  woman, 
intinuited,  had  converted  Tories  into  not  a  tenant,  had  entered  into  a  house 
"  tyranto"  by  the  ordinary  process  of  from  which  a  tenant  was  to  be  re- 
becoming  "  too  strong  for  them.*'  moved,  forty-eight  hours  before  the 
With  Lord  Melbourne  at  Pimlico,  moment  of  dispossession,  and  even  she 
and  Lord  Mulgrave  at  Dublin  or  received  two  pounds  to  purehase  her 
Windsor^  Castle,  and  a  sure  though  departure  in  peace.  She  was  far 
small  minority  in  the  House  of  Com-  advanced  in  pregnancy  at  the  time, 
mens,  moderate  language  was  no  and  was  shortly  after  delivered  of  a 
longer  inkeeping,  and  the  archdeacon  chUd,  which,  as  well  as  the  mother, 
could  accordingly  release  himself  from  was  living  and  in  good  health.  In 
a  rigorous  self-restraint,  and  reUeve  fine,  Mr  Maher  added,  that  the  clergy- 
his  hearers  from  the  spectacle  of  a  man  who  had  given  currency  to  a 
somewhat  too  irritating  moderation  malicions  rumour  respecting  the  deaths 
and  propriety.  of  both,  having  found  out  his  error. 

With  the  remainder  of  the  February  wrote  to  him  acknowledging  the  mis- 
speech  we  have  notlung  to  do.  The  take,  and  stating  that  the  woman  was 
portion  we  have  selected  will  serve  to  alive.  Such  was  the  substance  of  Mr 
explain  the  extract  from  the  November  Maher's  letter,  which,  as  soon  as  it 
speech,  and  the  incident  with  which  it  appeared,  the  arehdeacon  met  by  a 
is  connected.  The  venerable  divine  contradic^on  to  this  effect-^ 
appears  to  be  excuflng  or  explaining  «  j  „,entioned  in  my  speech,  that  a  poor 
the  murder  which  had  caused  some  of  ^^^^n  was  pnt  out  of  her  house  on  the 
the  expected  guests  to  absent  them-  eve  of  child-birth ;  that  she  was  delivered 
selves  from  the  Precursors  funeral,  of  a  chUd  in  the  open  air,  and  that  the 
feast,  and  is  reported  to  have  spoken  child  died.  This  fact,  sir,  I  never  re- 
thus.  tracted ;  so  far  fVom  it,  that,  in  an  interview 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  knew  to  be  the  ^^^^^  ***°^  P'*^®  between  Mr  Maher  and 

fact      I  saw  the  mother   turned  almost  ™y**'^  ^°  ^«  ^  November  last,  I  re- 

naked  from  her  door.     I  saw  her  perish  in  *«"«^  ^^  ^^  ™  clergyman  of  the  parish 

the  throes  of  chUd-birth,  exposed  to  the  where. the  woman    still  lives,     &c.  &o. 

inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and  let  me  *   ^^^*  satisfied  with  having  thns  contra.. 

ask  you,  was  not  the  husband  of  that  dieted  the  statement  in  Mr  Maher  s  letter, 

woman  and  the  father  of  that  ddld  a  man  ?  »  far  as  I  am  eoncemed,  I  remain,  fce.  fcc. 
Was  not  she  as  dear  to  him  as  the  apple  **  Michael  LArrAW.** 

of  his  eye?   And  might  it  not  happen  that         Mf  Maher  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 

that  infant  would  one  day  be  the  sopport  and,  had  not  his  veracity  been  thus 
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doubljimpeached^  be  would  haYOy  per-    \y  he  becomes  admonished  that  the 
baps,  rather  endured  wrong  from  the    pen  had  run  too  fast^  and  misled  him 

Eriest  than  exposed  him.  Feelingj  (there  is  precedent  for  such  an  error 
oweverf  that»  as  a  gentleman^  only  in  the  school-boy* s  excuse  for  his  ex- 
one  resource  was  left  him^  he  pub-  ercise — that  "^  nobody  could  «pe//toe22 
lished  his  correspondence  with  the  with  such  a  bad  pen)."  On  second 
archdeacon^  and  we  extract  from  it  thought,  he  contradicts  the  death  it 
what  appears  to  us  most  material.  had  hastily  fabricated;  and,  finally. 

In  letter  No.  1,  Mr  Maher  refers  in  order  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  vi- 
to  the  statement  of  the  archdeacon,  sion  with  which  he  saw  a  woman  die, 
ihat  a  tecman  and  her  child  had  both  and  the  veracity  of  the  report  of  that 
died,  and  requests  to  know  the  name,  officiating  clergyman  whom  he  would 
&c.  of  the  woman.  '  produce  to  prove  that  she  was  dead. 

No.  2. — The  archdeacon,  in  reply,  he  is  now  ready  to  bring  upon  the 
declines  mentioning  name  or  particu-  table  another  ecclesiastical  witness—* 
lars :  he  says,  '*  I  also  added  that  the  namely,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
Woman  and  child  both  died,  and  I  am  in  which  the  anonymous  revencaUvtiKj 
prepared  to  produce  the  clergyman  be  found  at  this  day,  alive !  I !  But— 
who  officiated  on  the  melancholy  oc-  the  venerable  necromancer  belongs  to 
casion."  a  Church  which  retains  the  power  to 

No.  3. — Mr  Maher. — **  I  asked  you  work  wonders, 
a  plain  and  simple  question,  and  must  And  now  for  the  moral  of  our  story, 
again  beg  a  plain  and  simple  answer.  Archdeacon  Laffan  has  not  been  in 
Did  the  turning  out  of  the  woman  the  least  more  forward — ^nor  have  his 
occur  on  my  land?  What  was  her  representations  been  more  evidently 
name — ^with  the  name  of  the  clergy-  untrue,  than  his  brethren  and  their 
man  who,  you  say,  officiated  on  the  stimulating  exhortations.  Is  Arch- 
melancholy  occasion  ?  "  deacon  Laflfan  with  the  people,  or 
No.  4. — The  archdeacon  corrects  against  them»  in  his  judgment  upon 
his  letter.  No.  2,  and  still  declines  to  the  **  Landlord  crime  ?"  Does  he 
answer  Mr  Maher.  »  strive  to  moderate,  or  to  exasperate 
"  Sir,  In  looking  over  the  copy  of  their  fury  ?  Does  he  understate  their 
my  letter  of  the  20th  to  you,  I  find  a  sufferings,  and  speak  with  just  severi- 
mistake  made  by  me  '  currente  ca^  ty  of  their  misdeeds,  when  uttering 
lamo'  [query,  does  this  mean  '  the  harangues  which  he  knows  they  will 
pen  of  a  precursor?  *]  I  am  anxious  to  read  or  have  read  ?  Does  he  strive  to 
correct.  For  the  '  woman  and  child  divest  charges  made  against  their  land- 
both  died,'  read  '  the  woman  sur-  lords  of  such  extraneous  matter  as 
vived,  and  the  child  died.* — M.  L.*'  might  render  them  injurious — does  he 
This  is  a  curious  correspondence,  reduce  them  to  their  natural  magni- 
and  merits  a  brief  analysis.  We  shall  tude,  and  speak  of  them  with  sobriety? 
begin  with  the  speech.  Or,  does  he  pander  to  the  passions  of 
Archdeacon,  speaking,  "  I  saw  the  the  people,  by  investing  their  atroci- 
woman  perish,*'— writing, '' i  c/tV/no^  ties  with  attributes  of  justice?  Does 
see  the  woman  perish,  but  I  saw  the  he  aggravate  the  bad  feeling  which 
clergyman  who  officiated  when  both  wicked  men  have  excited  between 
mother  and  child  were  dead.**  them  and  the  landed  proprietors,  by 
Archdeacon,  in  correction — ^'  the  retailing,  if  not  inventing  groundless 
woman  survived."  <'  I  have  referred  and  most  detestable  calumnies  ? — We 
Mr  Maher  to  the  clergyman  of  the  leave  the  reader  to  determine, 
parish  where  she  lives.**  ^    ,«      ^  ■„ 

Such  is  the  course,  like  that  of  true  2.  The  Elective  FaANCHisE. 

love,  not  running  smooth,  of  the  The  Bribery  and  Intimidation  Com- 
priest*s  ''  personal  narrative,**  re-  mittee  have  given  the  answer  in  the 
minding  us  of  Lord  Piunkett's  witty  evidence  they  have  reported.  Tip- 
application  of  the  legal  distinction  be-  perary,  Carlow,  Limerick,  Waterford, 
tween  **  personals**  and  "  reals.*'  At  Cork,  &c.  &c.,  can  attest,  on  the  part 
the  meeting,  he  spoke  what  he  had  ofthe  priests,  that  they  have  not  taught 
seen.  In  Ms  study,  the  pen  reminds  another  doctrine  than  the  people  have 
him  that  he  had  not  seen  the  melan-  embodied  in  their  practice, 
choly  event,  but  that  he  knew,  and      ^    ^  /^  t 

that  somebody  nameless  had  seen,  an      3.  Evidence  in  a  Couet  or  Law. 

incident  still  more  afflicting.  Present-        Why  is  the  character  of  a  hireling 
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murderer  less  odious  than  that  of  an  the  person  acciued  to  make  an  affidavit,  as 

informer,  however  disinterested  and  to  whether  he  did  so  or  not ;  but  that  if 

conscientious  ?    How   comfes   it    that  *»«  declined  dohig  so,  he  would  order  in- 

priests,  favoured  with  all  facilities  for  formaUons  to  be  sworn  to  the  fact,  by  the 

good,  have  in  so  numerous  instances  governor  of  the  jail ;  and  he  would  know 

enforced  upon  the  ''  petty4arceny  vU-  **°^  *f  ^f^}  with  him.— The  priest,  by 

lains,"  ste^ers  of  five  shilUngs  or  of  ^»y  ""it         ''\^'!^  J^T^T^  T??u' 

five  pounds,  the  necessity  of  making  offered  to  swear  that  he  did  not  look  at  the 

restitution,  and  that  during  the  pe-  ^""^'^  "^^f^l  P^    "  ^'^  '^^\^^  ^t*^% 

riod  rnearlv  a  centurv^  in  which  thev  P®"°°-     ®***  ^®  '^^^^^^  ^'^  ^^  P"*  °^ 

nod  Cnearly  a  century;  m  wmcn  iney  ^^^  ^^^^  covLuael  to  hush  up  the  matter, 

have  been  allowed  to  attend  upon  con-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

demned  crimmals  of  their  Church,  to  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  intentions  of  the  learned 

the  last  moment  of  theirforfeited  lives,  j^^ge  were  not  followed  up.     The  jury 

they  have  so  seldom  procured  that  sa-  retired  at  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  to  consider 

tisfaction  to  the  laws  of  the  land — the  their  verdict,  and  were  discharged  the 

discovery  of  crime,  meditated  or  com-  following  day,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock, 

mitted,  which  a  true  penitent  should  having  been  locked  up  the  entire  time, 

be  ready  to  communicate  ?  If  the  Ro-  without  either  meat  or  drink,  and  having 

man  Catholic  priests  think,  and  teach  passed  the  night  in  a  small  comfortless 

their  flocks,  that  it  is  an  imperative  room.     The  prisoner  remains  in  custody, 

duty  to    give    information   whereby  and  will  again  abide  his  trial  at  the  ensu- 

crime  can  be  punished  or  prevented —  ing  assises." 

it  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  the  3^  Obligations  of  a  Juror. 
people  should  hold  the  informer  infa- 
mous, and  yet  reverence  the  instruc  ,    We  are  common-place  enough  to 
tions  which  boast  that  he  is  to  be  ho-  loo^  for  information  on  this  subject  to 
nouredforthedischarge  of  astemduty.  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church. 
We  hold,  that  the  law  of  opinion  on         '*  The  substance  of  papal  doctrine,  as 
this  subject,  as  well  as  the  former,  co-  regards  judges  and  jurors,  may  be  un- 
incides  with  the  law  which  the  priests  derstood  from  the  following  passage,  a 
teach  as  ofthe  essence  of  religion.  We  note  in  the   Rhemish   Testament  in  St 
offer  but  a  single  instance  of  the  man-  Matthew,  c.  24,  v.  27.     *  Though  Pilate 
ner  in  which  priests  think  proper  to  ^^  °^«c^  ™°"  innocent  than  the  Jews, 
exercise  their  power  over  witnesses.  »"<*  ^^^^^  have  been  free  from  the  mur- 
It  occurred,  according  to  our  reporte,  ^^"^  «J  °"'  Sf7°?^  ^l^'^lPS  f  the  means 
at  the  Assizes  in  Longford.  ^hat  he  could  (without  offending  the  peo- 

°  pie  and  the  emperor  s  laws;  to  dismiss 
"  An  occurrence  took  place  during  the  him,  yet  he  is  damned  for  being  the  minis- 
trial,  unhappily  of  late  but  too  frequent  in  ter  ofthe  people's  wicked  will  against  his 
courts  of  justice,  exhibiting  the  disgusting  own  conscience.     Even  as  all  officers  are^ 
and  illegal  interference  of  the  Roman  Ca-  and  especially  all  judges  and  juries,  who 
tholic  priests,  in  endeavouriog  to  defeat  execute  laws  for  temporal  princes  against 
the  ends   of  justice.     A   witness  of  the  Catholic  men,  for  all  huch  are  guiltg  of  in' 
name  of  Farrell,  sentenced  to  transporta-  nocent  blood,  and  are  nothing  excused  by 
tion  for  life,  at  the  previous  assizes,  and  that  they  execute  other  mens  will,  accord- 
brought  back  specially  by  the  government,  ing  to  laws  which  are  unjust,*  f^c.     Such  is 
was  produced  on  the  table  to  give  evi*  the  doctrine  of  the  Chuich  of  Rome,  as 
dence.     When  about  to  be  sworn,  he  cast  taught  in  a  book  which  one  of  her  Bishops 
his  eyes  about,  as  if  looking  for  some  ac-  pretefided  to  disclaim,  which  is  now  proved 
quaintance,  and  immediately  on  his  catch-  to  be  one  of  her   standard  authorities. 
ing  the  eye  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  In  the  winter  of  1830,  priests,  in  confer- 
bis  own  name,  the  governor  of  the  gaol,  ence,  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  duty 
who  stood  behind  the  witness,  and  facing  as  leaders,  discussed  the  question,  *  What 
the   priest,   stated  boldly  to  the  judge,  are  the  duties  of  judges  and  jurors?'  The 
'  that  the  priest  opposite  to  him  had  twice  following  year  afforded  an  illustration  of 
nodded  in  a  significant  manner  to  the  wit-  the  conclusion  to  which  they  came." 
ness,*  who  instantly  declined  being  sworn  *  **  Fourteen  individuals   in   the   year 
as  an  evidence.     The  judge  ordered  the  1831,  were  murdered  in  the  County  Kii- 
priest  to  be  put  forward,  and  expressed  in  kenny,  under  circumstances  which  were 
the  strongest  manner  his  indignation  at  calculated  to  enlist  every  sympathy  against 
such  conduct,  and  stated  he  would  permit  their  assassins.     Trials  were  to  be  had  at 


•  Doctrines  of  Church  of  Rome,  jrc     Mortimer,  tendon,     pa^e  31, 
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the  Assizes  of  Kilkenny  for  these  murders  til  men  have  been  metamorphosed  into 

(the  massacre  of  Cruickshank,  as  it  was  beasts  of  blood — ^many  youthful  spi- 

called),  and  the  attomey.general  for  th«  rfts,  fired  with  the  love  of  adventure,  a 

Crown  was  forced  to  move  an  adjonm-  species  of  poetry  in  action  which  ex- 

roent,— not  because  popular  feeling  was  alts  and  allures  them  into  enterprises 

so  excited  against  the  murderers,  that  the  ^faich  they  court  for  the  difficulty  and 

culprits  could  not  hope  for  a  merciful  danger-are  certainly  at  the  disposal 

connderation.   but  because  june,  could  ^^  ^^^^  unrighteous  authoriUes.    But 

not  be  hoped  to  return  true  verdicts.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^j^j^  p^^pj^  ^^^ 

5.  The  Crime  o^  Peotestantism,  or  weary  of  the  life  they  lead — of  the  tcr- 

CoNVERSioN  FROM  RoME.  Tor  that  cometh  by  niglit — of  the  ar- 

Dr  M'.Hale  and  the  AckiU  Mission  ^^7^  ^^a*  ^^^th  in  the  noonday ;  and 

have  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  us  ^l^enever  there  is  a  hope  held  out  of 

to  prove  that  the  priests  not  only  *  government— of  an  administration 

sympathise  with  their  «  subjects"  in  ^*"c*^  acknowledges  other  duties  to 

hatred  of  Protestants,  but  lend  them-  *^°  country  than  the  duty  of  retaining 

selves  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of  P^^^f  ^nd  power  to  harm  it,  which  is 

hostility  and  estrangement.  resolved  to  do  justice  and  to  protect 

those  who  will  aid  m  their  endeavour-^ 

6.  Secret  Societies,  Noblemen,  &c.  a  new  sight  will  be  seen  in  Ireland— 

We  dare  not  say  that  the  Roman  such  a  change  as  will  recompense 
Catholic  priests  belong  to  these  so-  those  who  live  to  witness  it  for  many  a 
cieties,  because  we  have  no  direct  day  of  trouble.  But  it  is  not  a  change 
proofs  of  their  having  joined  them,  npon  which  agitators  or  traitors  de- 
but we  know  thus  mw^b, —  sire  to  look.     It  is  not  a  cliange 

1.  The  societies  consist  exclusive*  which  Romish  priests  desire  to  anti- 
ly  of  Roman  Catholics.  cipate.      In   identifying    themselves 

2.  The  societies  contemplate  the  with  the  "popular  party,*'  they  know 
extermination  of  heretics.  the  real  strength  of  the  people  is  Jbut 

3.  The  societies  have  not  been  ex-  seemingly  with  them.  In  resigning 
communicated  by  Romish  bbbops ;  themselves    to    political     atrocities, 

4.  And  would  not  be  excommuni-  they  have,  as  they  know  well,  lost 
cated,  to  use  the  well-remembered  that  apparent  sanctity  of  demeanour 
words  of  Dr  Doyle,  though ''rebellion  which  had  previously  covered  many 
were  raging  from  Carrickfergus  to  sins.  Their  powei*  has  had  its  death- 
Cape  Clear."  blow,  and  the  only  matter  in  doubt 

Thus,  it  seems  clear,  that  the  pre-  Is,  whether  they  can,  by  stimulants, 

judices  and    false    principles  which  prolong  a  kind  of  galvanic  life,  until 

alienate  *'  the  people"  ^  from  justice  they  have  given  a  fatal  shock  to  Eng- 

and  law,  have  the  priests  also  for  land-or  if  we  are,  beyond  our  deserts, 

their  patrons  and  promoters.     Legis-  preserved  to  witness  the  subsidence  of 

lators  and  magistrates  should,  there-  their  power  Into  a  state  in  which  it 

fore,  remember  that  they  are  to  go-  shall  cease  from  troubling.     Never, 

vern    without    the    aid    by    which,  certainly,  was  terror  more  significant 

ordinarily,  law  is  strengthened.     But  and  instructive  than  that  which  smote 

if  they  wero  wise  and  honest,  the  cir-  Priest  Laffan  with  Conservatism,  and 

cumstances  in  which  they  learn  this  the  confidence  in  encreased  and  supe- 

trntb,  would  not  daunt  them.     The  rior  strength,  by  which  he  was  re* 

priests  and   the  agitators,  and  the  covered  from  a  transitory  moderation, 

more  hidden  traitors,  have  a  harder  But  whatever  may  be  done  by  other 

task  to  keep  their  posts  even  now,  than  our  present  rulers,  or  by  our  pre- 

than   a  well-principled   government  sent  rulers  with  altered  views,  it  is 

would  have  to  dislodge  them.  Latent,  clear  that  the  priests  have  nothing  to 

but  not  extinct,  in  the  hearts  of  the  apprehend  from    the  system    under 

Irish   people,    there    are    principles  which  the  British  empire  is  now  go- 

T^ch  consistency  and  justice  would  verned.     So  far  from  resisting,  the 

bring  out,  and  which,  once  brought  Irish     Government     promote    their 

out,  the  empire  of  iniquity  in  Ireland  views,  as  if,  indeed,  they  had  been 

is  at  an  end*     Organised,  and  armed,  contracting  parties  to  a  league  for 

and  remorseless  bands,    villains    in  bringing  law  into  disrepute,  and  for 

whom  the  instincts  of  cruelty  and  de-  the  introduction  of  anarchy.      Our 

structiveness  have  been  pampered,  nn-  limits  are  almost  reached,  or,  to  speak 
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more  eometlyi  we  haye  passed  them, 
and  cannot  pay  this  part  of  our 
subject  the  attention  its  importance 
merits ;  but  we  must  attempt  a  hur- 
ried proof  that  the  principles  of  priests 
and  precursors  are  those  also  which 
the  Irish  Court  seems  disposed  to 
bring  into  fashion.  Indeed>  after  the 
boast  of  the  noble  Viceroy,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  annals  of  history,  the 
British  Government  was  identified 

WITH  THE  FOFULAK  PARTY  IN  IrE« 

LAND,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  acts  of  the  Irish  part  of  the 
Government  should  be  those  of  sym- 
pathisers (the  word  is  American,  but 
It  shall  stand)  with  the  "  popular 
cause."  We  will,  however,  enume- 
rate in  the  detail,  those  principles  of 
political  ethics  in  which  we  have  al- 
ready seen  the  agreement  of  priests 
and  precursors. 

1.  The  Landlord  Crime. 

'^  For  the  first  time,"  the  Govern^ 
ment  has  denounced*  the  landed  pro- 
prietary of  the  country,  in  terms  upon 
which  Father  Laffan  could  hardly 
improve,  and  with  about  as  much  rea- 
son, and  decency,  and  truth,  as  the 
great  necromancer  himself. 

2.  Elective  Franchise, 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  admini- 
stration depended  upon  a  majority,  to 
be  obtained  in  Ireland.  Barristers 
shifted  about,  accQrding  as  their  opi- 
nions or  their  pliability  adapted  them 
to  the  necessities  of  the  various  regis- 
trations— returning  officers  judicious- 
ly selected,  in  open  defiance  of  the 
judges*  lists, — a  cunning  distribution 
of  the  constabulary  force,  &c.,  may 
explain  how,  "  for  the  first  time," 
since  the  Revolution,  the  British  Go- 
vernment rejoiced  in  a  majority,  even 
by  practices  which  tended  to  perpetu- 
ate anarchy  in  Ireland.  We  have  not 
space  to  speak  of  the  methods  to 
which  success  was  owing  at  the  Car- 
low  election,  and  to  the  consistent  ini- 
quity with  which  it  was  afterwards 
followed  out  to  the  extreme.  These 
circumstances  have  not  been  exposed, 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  before 
Parliament.  We  will  not  give  up  a 
hope,  that  even  yet,  that  duty  may 
be  discharged. 


[Marcti> 


Evidence. 

The  magistrates  of  Carlow  address- 
ed a  memorial  to  the  Government^ 
praying  an  investigation  into  the  con- 
duct of  a  constable,  and  nndertaking 
to  prove  charges  of  gross  delinquency 
against  him.  Government  denied 
their  prayer,  accepting  the  word  of 
the  accused  party  as  a  sufficient  reply 
to  their  accusation.  The  magistrates 
remonstrated  in  a  wise  and  temperate 
memorial,  to  which  twenty-seven  sig- 
natures were  appended.f  This  was 
forwarded  in  the  summer  of  18d7.  It 
did  not  shake  the  resolutions  of  Go- 
vernment ;  bnt,  in  the  following  springs 
six  of  the  subscribing  magistrates  were 
put  out  of  the  commission  ofthepeaee^ 
Bad  encouragement  for  volunteer  pro- 
secutors I 

The  Irish  Government  have,  cer- 
tainly, issued  proclamations  and  offer- 
ed rewards ;  but  the  rewards  have,  ge- 
nerally, been  so  insignificant,  as  rather 
to  seem  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
warning  a  culprit  off  (or,  as  the  case 
may  be,  setting  him  at  his  ease  at 
home),  than  with  a  hope  of  inviting  a 
prosecutor.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
best  scarecrow  to  keep  off  witnesses 
and  prosecutors  has  been  set  up  by 
Lorcl  Normanby's  "  humanity."  The 
constancy  with  which  the  laws  of  Vice- 
regal clemency  have  acted,  so  as  that, 
when  conviction  has  overtaken  offence, 
the  royal  pardon  has  hastened  to  take 
away  the  sting  of  conviction^  must 
have  had  a  most  pernicious  effect. 
No  man  will  be  easily  induced  to  let 
the  culprit  he  is  prosecuting  **  take 
.  his  picture"  from  the  dock,  when  he 
has  good  grounds  to  apprehend  that 
the  man  he  has  prosecuted  to  convic- 
tion will  afterwards  meet  him,  not  in 
ghostly  shadow  or  in  dreams,  but  in 
bodily  presence,  armed,  exasperated, 
and,  bythe  grace  of  Lord  Normanby's 
mercy,  free  to  wreck  merciless  ven- 
geance on  the  informer.  **  You  shall 
have  your  share"  (perhaps  a  tenth)  **  of 
forty  pounds,*'  cries  out  the  proclama- 
tion to  the  witness,  if  you  prosecute  to 
conviction.  *'  The  man  you  convict 
will  be  liberated,  to  work  his  will 
against  you,"  cry  out  the  thousands 
whom  the  Viceroy  has  commanded 
the  prisons  and  the  hulks  to  disgorge^ 
and  those  of  whom  he  has  robbed  the 


*  Lord  Normanbyi  in  the  Honse  of  Lords— Mr  BrummoDd,  from  Dublin  Castle,  &c« 
t  See  ByatCs  Discloture,  tec.  &c. 
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seaffbld.  Which  of  the  two  nodcM  Ib  ducted  on  the  present  fashion.  Other 
moet  likely  to  prevail  ?  The  Tetania  extracts  inform  ng  of  the  amazement 
to  Parliament  on  Mr  Jaekaon'a  mo-  and  diamaj  expressed  bj  even  Whig 
tion  have  already  answered.  The  or  Liberal  judges ;  and  one^  of  a  pro- 
offered  rewards  and  proclamation  sys-  cession  of  priests^  to  congratulate  and 
tem  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  convey  in  triumph  from  the  gaol  a 
mockery — ''spent  thunderbolts**  all.  culprit  who  had  good  fiiends  on  the 

"  For  tbe  first  time,"  tbe  Gorern-  "  ^*  mnrderew  of  thoie  nnrortniMite 

ment  in  Ireland,  by  an  abandonment  '•^''  °*"'  V^°^  impuniy,  ud  are  pro. 

of  ita  neeewary  prerogative,  declared  "*«^f  >"  *?*"  <=*f?t'      '™"%'"  "*•'* 

that  culpriUalioiQd  be  enabled  to  paek  ",~  ^'.Sl'l'^i'!'^.;  ""'"•.      !°  T 

their  juHes,  and  be  tried,  it  mafbi.  t^l^,^^iZ^'VJ^''T^^,    ^ 

•       . i"* .                  1.            »i,i .        ' .  vnin  doee  the  blood  of  our  slftuarhtered 

by  their  accomplices.     This  protec-  p^otertanta  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance 

tion  to  crime  would  seem  to  be  a  con-  _j„  ^„  ^  remonstrance,  and  entreaties 

??"^?  7J^^  *'*^™  Ministers  m  the  from  the  loyal  and  good  in  the  country 

Litchfield  House  negotiations.  During  ^ade  to  oar  wicked  and  imbecile  rulers 

the  administration  of  Earl  Grey,  Mr  ^a  their  fatal  poUey  in  permitting  the  pri. 

O'Conneirs  partbans  Wished  to  have  goaer  to  nominate  his  own  jury  in  cases  of 

the  principle  of  the  ballot  adopted  in  murder,  thereby  rendering  thai  great  pal- 

the  casting  of  juries.     The  Govern-  ladinm  of  British  justice,  *  trial  by  jury '  in 

ment  resisted,  and  the  Liberal  soliet-  Ireland  (as  now  in  Canada),  not  alone  a 

torwgeneral  of  the  day  for  Ireland  de-  mere  mockery,  bat  also  a  protection  of 

clared  that  from  juries  so  formed  true  crime. 

verdicts  could  not  be  expected.    Fail-  "  It  may  net  be  here  amiss  to  detail 

ing  in  the  more  moderate  purpose—  again  for  the  public  the  particulws  of  the 

convinced  that  Pariiament  would  never  •rial  of  Micbael  Kenney,  at  the  last  Sum- 

sanction  any  thing  so  wicked  and  ab-  "*«'  Assises  of  this  town,  for  the  murder 

surd,  Mr  O'Connell  obtains,  through  ®^  H"«^  Moorehead,  to  whose  situation, 

the  law-officem  whom  he  was  able  to  f,  ^^^  ^  ^^^  Lorton,  ill-fated  WiUiam 

Momsson  succeeded.    On  this  trial  being 


n    1.          1.      xi-         V       •  1.        .L  «w-ipoaed  of  aa  respectable  persons  •«  viaao 

Parliament,-.the  relmquishment,  on  ^,        ^ther  coun^  could  produce ;  but 

the  part  of  the  crown,  of  their  right  „ot  one  ehalleoge  (aa  was  their  right)  was 

to  object— at  le^,  the  discontmuance  made  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  on  behalf 

of  the  exercise  of  such  a  right— while  ©f  the  prosecution,  for  this  barbarous  mur- 

the  culprit  retained  and  exercised  his.  der,  notwithstanding  the  &tal  consequences 

Taking  into  account  the  classes  from  of  such  policy,  aa  demonstrated  in  sueces- 

which  petit  juries  are  now  selected,  sive  acquittals  of  the  murderers  of  Mr 

this  was  giving  the  prisoner  power  to  Brock,  in  the  same  neighbourhood.     The 

pack  them.    Mr  0*Connell  announced  resdt  turned  out  aa  every  loyal  and  peaee* 

the  triumph  in  a  letter  to  his  consti-  able  subject  anticipated.     The  prisoner 

tuenU  and  the  people  of  Ireland  in  selected  his  own  jury,  and  amongst  them 

genera),  April  28,  1835:— "Perrin  »»  indiridual  against  whom  bills   wese 

and  O'Loghlin  fill  the  highest  minis-  'o«d  ^  **»•  B»«d  jury  of  this  county  for 

terial  oflices  of  the  law.     None  but  a  P«nwy-  What  has  been  the  consequence  ? 

maniac  can  now  apprehend  that  a  jury  ^<>  verdict-which  almost  unounu  to  an 

wiU  be  packed,  Tr  that  partisans  wiU  "^"^"iL^'r*^!!^"*  *^' T** 
be  select^  to  try  him  f'-that  is  to  "d  undenmble  eridence  that  pe^baps  ever 
.••  1,^  «««  -A—  I»i^*  k:.  ^— *  »•.*;  ^•■t  before  a  jury,  given  not  only  by  the 
say,  he  can  now  select  his  own  parti-  ^^^  ^^  ^  4ii«.  but  by  the  dyin^  do- 
sans ;  and,  having  loade  an  arrange-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Moorehe«i,  laken  do^  la 
ment  with  one  or  two  friends,  perhaps  ^^^  ^  .  magistrate,  in  addiUon  to  Ms 
aeoomplicM,  he  nmy  look  on,  as  many  original  identificaUon  of  tiie  prisoner.  Mi- 
a  culprit  has  looked,  with  impudent  ^^i  Kinney,  when  brought  to  his  bed- 
composure,  while  the  strongest  evi-  iide,  the  drafter  he  was  mortally  womd- 
dence  is  given  against  him.  In  con-  ed.  For  the  defence,  the  usual  resort  of 
sequence,  crime  has  increased  enor-  an  aKM  waa  got  up,  and  rested  on  the  tes- 
mously.  We  subjoin  one  passage,  to  timony  of  three  fellows,  assoeiates  of  the 
show  how  painfully  upright  men  feel  prisoner,  whose  eridenee  was  by  ne  means 
the  mockery  of  joaUoe  to  triak  con^  satisfiMtery,  and  at  tetal  variance  with  a 
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statement  of  the  prisoner  on  the  day  he  a  statute  ?      No  I      Both  those  tangible 

was  identiEed   by  the    deceased  Moore-  offences  are  overlooked,  and  bills  are  sent 

head."  before  a  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Gal- 

Protestantism.  TJ  ^8"?*J  ?."\*^^  ^^"^  P"^,^  ^^  «'!»«"• 

"  For  the  first  time,"  the  Govern-  '  /°f  *  "°V          !^'''  "^^  .^°'1['  T  ^'  ^ 

ment  has  proclaimed  that,  as  a  condi-  ZlZT  tLTZJ"  "   '     ^°^  ""^.f' 

-.         r  •*      1         -1.         X    1.  M        I.  follows  !*       The    grand    jury   necessarilv 

tion  of  Its  place.it  must  strike  a  heavy  ^^^^,  g^^  ,g^.  J,  ^^^  ^  J^^       ^^^f;;y 

^^'':^J^^^^?^f^^^''^}^'^\     r.                  ,  he  ,«rf,  but  did  not.    They  iind  true  biU; 

The  spirit  m  which  the  Government  against  those  alone    who    had    actually 

regard  Protestants,  we  will  not  infer  rfoted ;  and  here  your  Excellency  might 

from  that  odious  ahuse  of  patronage,  guppose,  if  you  did  not  know  it  to   be 

which  has  disgusted  every  man  ac-  otherwise,  that  some   light  punishment 

quainted  with  the  reputation  of  those  would  mark  the  crime ;  but  no,  the  counsel 

who  have  been  promoted  and  those  for  the  crown  think  differently ;  with  their 

who  have  been  passed  by.    This  may  approbation'  the  rioters,   upon  pleading 

be  party  tactique  carried  out  to  an  ex-  guilty,  are  discharged,  and  when  aremon- 

treme.     We  shall  offer  two  instances,  strance  was  made  by  me  to  the  leading 

selected  from  a  very  great  number,  counsel,  his  reply  was  this,  **  I  think  it  not 

which,  we  imagine,  no  party  feeling  advisable  to  bring  before  the  public  wc- 

can  palliate.     The  first  we  shall  state  '«»''««  differences." 

in  the  .words  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Our  second  instance  we  take  from 

Church  of  England,  and  wish  much  ^e  "  proclamations."     It  is  unneces- 

that  some  member  of  Parliament  would  yary  to  remind  the  reader  that  value 

enquire  whether  the  legal  functionary  is  altogether  comparative,  and  that  a 

who  so  grossly  misbehaved  has  been  sagacious  people,  as  the  Irish  undc- 

dismissed  from  ofiice,  and  at  what  time  niably  are,  will  judge  of  the  real  de- 

the  dismissal  took  place ;   or  if  the  sire  and  intention  of  their  govern- 

Irish  Government  has  contented  itself  ments  as  to  discovery  of  crime,  by  the 

with  a  friendly  rebuke,  of  that  kind  price  at  which  they  are  willing  to  pur- 

which  is  understood  to  be  precursory  chase  it.     We  feel  it  well  to  premise, 

of  promotion.  ttiat,  in  the  outrage  in  the  first  procla- 

Extractfrom  a  Memorial  to  the  Lord^Lieu.  mation-the  «  turf  bumingj'^-a  high- 

tenant,  from  Rev,  J.  Galbraith,  Vicar  of  ly 'espectable  Roman  Cathohc  was  a 

Tuam,  Augnst  12,  1838.  sufferer—in  the  house  burning,  no  less 

"  These  fact,  were  taken  in  evidence  f^spectable  Protestants  only  were  in. 

by  two  stipendiary  magistrates,  who  at^  *' 

tended  at  Tuam,  by  your  Excellency  s  or-  "  f**'  19,— -On   the  morning   of  the 

der  ;  they  daily  forwarded  to  your  Excel-  ^^^^  instant,  about  the  hour  of  two  o'clock, 

lency  the  evidence  as  it  was  taken  down  ;  ^  ^®'y  ^^««  ^^^^  ^^  turf,  the  property  of 

and  it  is  stated  that  you  were  so  satisfied  Mr  James  Grey,  residing  near  Coal  Island, 

of  the  unprovoked  attack  on  the  minister  *^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Hughes,  residing  at  Dungan-. 

of  the  Established  Church,  that  the  crown  J,°"»  P*"«^  °^  Clonoe,  in  the  county  of 

solicitor  was  ordered  to  attend  at  Tuam,  Tyrone,  tile  and  brick  manufacturers,  was 

and  Uke  informations  against  the  offend-  maliciously  set  on  fire  by  some  person  or 

ers.     This  he  did,  anb  thk  Crown  uk-  P^"ons  unknown,  and  totally  consumed— 

DKRTOOE    THE    PROSXCDTION.       And    HOW,  ^  POUUdS. 

my  Lord,  it  might  be  fairiy  expected  that  *  ^^  ^*»  Excellency's  command,  ^ 

the  law  would  be  vindicated,  and   that  '*  T,  Drdmhond. 

Protestants  would  at  length  find  that  the  August  3 — Between   the  hours   of 

free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  their  ^^^  ^^  *^'®®  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 

Hght,  not  exclusively,  but  equally  with  fa-  ™  22d  ult,  the  house  of  Mr  Zachariah 

Toured  neighbours.     Mark,  my  Lord,  the  ledger,  of  Killbreedy,  parish  of  Bruree, 

offence,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  against  ^^^  county  of  Limerick,  was  attacked  by 

it.     First,  three  Roman  Catholic  priests  f®^®**  ^^  ®*«*>*  "™®<*  ™«"»  ^^^  ««*  ^^  «<> 

place  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  large  *^  ^^^  burned  it  to  the  ground,  together 

number  of  persons  attending  the  funeral  of  J^^^  property  to  a  considerable  amount, 

a  Protestant  gentleman,  they  read  a  Latin  "^"^  ^^^^  outrage  two   men  have  been 

service  through  the  streets,  in  defiance  of  the  »PPrehended  and  fully  idenUfied.— Fifty 

statute.     And  how  is  this  noticed  by  the  P0"^^»  *c. 

crown?  In  no  way — no  penalty,  no  reproof.  *  T.  Drummond. 

Secondly,  a  riotous  mob,  who  followed  Pi%  pounds  to  discover  *'  the  per- 

these  priests,  interrupt  the  Protestant  cu-  Bon  or  persons  unknown"  who. burned 

rate  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.    Are  they  a  stack  of  turf;  and  "  fifty  pounds  " 

indicted  for  this  interruption  contrary  to  for  the  discovery  of  *'  armed  men  " 
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who    *'  attacked*'    and    ''  burned   a  ceeded  even  in  making  prisoners*  Mr 

house  to  the  ground !  1 "    The  stack  Leger  must  have  been  a  person  of 

of  turf,  to  be  sure,  it  is  said,  was  *'  a  very  conciliatory  habits,  for  he  was 

very  large  one."    The  dimensions  of  assisted  by  some  of  his  Roman  Caiho- 

the  house  are  not  specified.     Another  lie  neighbours,  who  came  to  his  relief^ 

thing  is  not  specific,  which,  though  and  were  mainly  instrumental  in  mak« 

not  directly  noticed,  may  have  had  a  ing  the  prisoners,  whom  he,  at  the 

serious  influence  upon  the  proclama-  Spring  Assizes,  prosecuted  to  conyic- 

tion : — It  is  not  mentioned  (as  is  re-  tion.     Believing  his  Roman  Catholic 

lated  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  friends  entitled  to  the  reward  for  their 

culprit  who  implored  a  royal  pardon  apprehension,  he  applied  for  it ;  and 

for  having  thrown  a  man's  hat  into  with  much  difficulty,  and  after  long 

the  river,  but  omitted  to  state  the  sn-  delays,  procured  for  two,  out  of  the 

perfluous  fact  that  the  wearer's  head  eight,  a  bounty  of  fifty  shillings  each, 

was  in  it)  that,  at  the  time  when  Mr  which,  on  his  remonstrating,  he  was 

Ledger's  house  was  set  on  fire,  be-  informed  ^-but  it  is  better  to  cite  the 

tween  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  words  read  by  Mr  Dartnell  from  the 

morning,  its  owner,  a  brave  Protest-  Under-Secretary  of  the  Irish  Govem- 

ant  genUeman,  with  two  stout  sons  ment, — 

and  two  good  friends,  were  sleeping  «« i  ^m  directed  to  observe  that  the  sum 

in  it.     The  Geraldine's   well-known  already  paid  as  a  reward  to  the  persons 

apology  for  burning  a  church, — "  I  who  seemed  initrmnental  in  saving  your 

thought  the  bishop  was  there,"   di-  lives,  cannot  be  augmented." 

verted  from  him  the  anger  of  an  Eng-  «  r^^  p^^^ds  for  the  head  of  a 

hsh    monarch.     Why  may  not  the  Protestant  I"  has  sometimes  been  a 

good  intentions  of  the  house-burners  j^  i^^^       jy  fighte ;— the  Castle 

have  had  a  similar  eflfect  m  propitia-  g^^  another  value  on  them,  '^five 

ting  the  favour  of  the  Irish  executive  ?  ^s  for  three." 

'^  Burn  every  thing  Enghshtfzci^f  Me  *-  Mr  Dartnell  has  explained  this  most 

coals,     was  an  aphonsna  of  Swift,  flagitious  transaction,  if  his  informa- 

The  conclave  in  Dubbn  Casfle  seem  ^^^^  ^y^h  we  have  no  reason  to 

to  have  embodied  the  spirit  of  it  in  joubt,  is  correct.     The  repeated  at- 

their  proclanaation.     The  crime  for  ^acks  on  Mr  Leger  were  owing  to  hia 

which  they  offer  a  reward  is  that  of  ^i^^-      ^^^  denounced  from  the  altar 

attacking  and  destroying  "a  house,/  ^    ^  ^„.^^^^     ^ow  could  the  Govern, 

a  cnme  which,  however  it  is  consi-  ment  dare  to  protect  one  thus  banned  ? 

dered,  was  of  far  greater  ma^itude  i^  jg^  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  observe 

than  that  of  burning  even  a  Roman  t^j^t,  m  the  second  attack,  when  he 

Catholic  B  turf  stack  ;  but  they  who  ^^^  moused  from  deep  sleep  to  defend 

BURNED   THE    HOUSE    MEANT   TO  TAKE  ^is    life,    by    flakoS   of  firO    from    hi* 

THE  LIVES  OF  THEEE  PaoTESTANTS,--  bumiug  Toof  falling  ou  his  face,  he 

EngUshnaen,  perhaps  I  and  this, though  t^d  no  Roman  Catholic  friends  to 

not  "put  in  the  bill,    may  have  had  succour  him,— the  significant  shabbi- 

its  mflaencem  diminishingthecharges,  ^^^^  ^f  t^e  fifty-shilling  affair  had  ef.* 

of  causing  their  offence  to  be  seen  fectually  warned  them  off.  Mr  Leger 

through  the  proper  nnedium,  and  dis-  j^     t^ank  God,  who  gave  him  a  stout 

tanced  into  an  equality  with  that  to  hg^j  ^nd  brave  sons ;  and,  as  the 

which  ;;  the  very  large  turf  stack"  foUowing  extract  will  show,  he  may 

fell  a  victim.  1,^  thankful  that  the  registration  of  his 

From  a  very  able  speech  delivered  ^^^^  muskets  was  not  informal  :— 

by   Mr  Dartnell  of  Limerick,  at  a  "  „  .  _  ,       ,  ^             ^     t*  •  u  * 

meeting  to  revive  the  Orange  institu-  ,    'f  ^«  «^«^  ^'^*'T!^!^■^?   V  * 

tion,  we  learn  that  this  proclamation  ^.'^  ^3^  "^  ^VT    l^VJ^nt"!;!^ 

_    '  .  1                J        ..       *^.         I.    xt-  of  an  attack  on  the  house  of  Mr  Holmes 

was  the  second  notice  given  by  the  j„  ^^^  ^^^^  of  Aherlow.  county  of  Tippe- 

Iruh  Government  of   the    price  at  ^^^  ^^^     ij^^j  ^^f,„^  „^de  by  his 

which  they  estimated  Protestant  hfe.  ^^n.  a  young  lad.     In  consequence  of  the 

Mr  Ledger  had  been  attacked  on  a  outrage,  a  chief  constable  of  poUce  froni 

former  occasion,  in  the  course  of  last  ^  neighbouring  station  was,  last   week,. 

year*  when  his  honse  was  entered  by  directed  to  repair  to  the  spot— to  investi- 

an  armed  party.-    He  and  his  two  gate  the  circumstances?  no; — to  obtain 

sons  made  a  most  gallant  resistance  ;  lome  clue  to  the  apprehension  of  the  per- 

and,  although    dreadfully   wounded,  petrators  of  the  outrage  ?  no  ;->to  ofiV  r  a 

they  repulsed  their  assailants^  and  sac-  rewsrd  for  their  apprehension  7^  no ;  but 
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for  what  purpose  ?  —  to  ascertain  if  is  in  danger  must  pay  for  protectioD« 

Holmes  had  any  certificate  of  having  re-  if  he  require  it.     GoYernment  mea-^ 

glstered  his  arms ! !  1     Yes— this  is  the  sures  are  often  more  mischievous  in 

coarse    which    a    paternal    government  their  supposed   signifieancy   than  in 

adopted   to  a  gentleman  who  gallantly  their  direct  tendency  or  intcDtion. 

repelled  an  armed  party,  who,  in  the  noon  The  amount  in  **  shillings"  which 

day,  attacked  his  premises,  and  if  they  ^ame  into  the  Police  Treasury  since 

bftd  effected  an  entrance  would,  fa  all  the  order  was  made,  cannot  be  a  very 

probability,  have  sacrificed  the  hves  of  niaterial  item  in  the  receipts  of  that 

•v»]7  member  of  his  fiunily.  ^lAmenck  establishment,  and  has  not  to  any  con- 

SUmdttfd,  siderable  extent  diminished  the  burden 

RiBBONisM  •  of  taxation ;  but  the  *'  order"  may  have 

''  For  the  first  time,'*  the  Govern-  had  its  effect  in  another  direction — it 

ment  has  as  its  non- official,  but  ab-  was  issued  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  and, 

solute  dictator  and  counsellor,  the  in-  before  the  summer  of  1838,  as  the 

dividual  who  was  also  consulted  as  evidence  of  Mr  Atkinson  has  proved, 

counsel  by  the  Ribbon  Sodety,  and  the  Ribbon  Society  had  detachments 

who  is  bound  by  the  most  solemn  en-  told  off  from  its  militia,  organised  under 

gagements,  anci,  we  add,  by  motives  the  name  of  Poluhers^and  placed  under 

of  personal  interest,  to  effect,  if  in  his  orders  to  bring  all  whom  terror  and 

power,  a  repeal  of  the  union.        ^  iniury  would  overcome,  witlun  the  lines 

It  is,  we  own,  a  very  unlikely  thing,  of  the  conspiracy, 
that  any  government  would,  knowing-  We  are  done.  Our  task  is  not  end- 
ly,  favour  a  treasonable  society;  but,  ed,  although  our  limits  are  overrun, 
with  whatevOT  views,  the  Irish  govern-  To  the  wise  we  think  we  have  spoken 
ment  has  certainly  served  the  interests  sufficiently  plain.  The  outrages  in 
of  the  Ribbon  Society.  Promotion  Ireland  are  not  **  desultory  and  drift- 
has  been  gfiven  to  constabulary  officers,  less.**  Injuries  to  person  and  property 
who  made  either  their  ignorance  or  are  visitalions  of  war.  Tlireats,  as- 
thw  duplicity  manifest,  by  expressing  sassinations,  are  warnings  of  judicial 
doubts  of  the  existence  of  such  a  con-  vengeanceoractsof  military  execution, 
federation.  We  are  informed,  that  In  &ort,  the  "  Agrarian  system,**  as 
individuals  connected  with  the  Irish  the  conspiracy  is  daintily  styled,  is  a 
Government  have  uttered  wilftd  nn-  rebellion  which  is,  at  little  other  ex- 
truths  for  the  pnrpose  of  preventing  pense  than  the  destruction  of  its  ad- 
Parliamentary  enquiry;  and  wliile  versaries,  and  the  utter  debasement 
they  thus  leave  treason  free  to  mature  and  demoralization  of  its  instruments, 
its  plans,  they  diminish  the  avaUable  safely  and  surely  working  out  its  ends, 
force  for  the  defence  of  the  coontry  and  It  baa  the  aid  and  counsel  of  Roman 
support  of  law,  by  disarming  the  yeo-  Catholic  priests.  It  has  the  advan* 
manry;  and  they  inform  loyal  subjects  tage,  great  though  indirect^  of  Go- 
of the  crown,  that  if  they  are  In  dan-  vemment  connivance,  if  not  co-opera- 
ger,  and  require  the  protection  of  the  tion.  It  has  not  yet  the  cordial  sup- 
police,  it  Is  not  to  be  granted  to  them  port  of  tiie  Irish  people.  It  retains 
nnless  they  can  pay  for  it.*  Want  of  multitudes  in  its  service  by  no  other 
protection  caused  many  to  join  the  influence  than  of  brute  force  and  ter- 
treasonable  societies  of  the  last  cen-  ror.  It  may  in  its  present,  the  **  pre^ 
tnry,  until  the  Orange  institution  was  cursory*'  stag^  be  arrested  and  de* 
formed,  to  give  a  security  which  the  feabMl.  Ifthe  dayof  graceis'Suffered 
laws  without  its  tdd  had  not  been  able  to  pass  away,  the  *'  new  ssra*'  for  Ire- 
to  afford.  Our  Government  now  con-  land»  of  which  Priest  Laffan  spok^ 
glrain  the  Orangemen  to  dissolve  their  will  expand  itsdf  into  a  new  and  most 
societies,  and  then  say,  that  whoever  disastrous  sera  for  the  British  empire. 


*  "  drcnlar.^Hia  Excellency  has  established  the  nde,  that  it  Is  only  In  eases  of 
urgent  necessity  that  protection  is  to  be  afforded  to  iadtvidoals,  by  placing  men  of  €bm 
force  in  their  premises.  When  Individuals  receive  nch  proteetion,  they  will,  im 
Ihtnre,  be  obliged  to  provide  the  men  with  lodging^  bedding,  and  fuel  \  aad  to  pay 
for  each  man  a  sam  not  exceeding  one  shilling  per  night,*'  &c«  &c. 

"  Constobidsry  Office,  September  7, 1837." 
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FASCICULUS  THE  SEYENTB* 

*•  I  aaftt  uMf  A  Uidnal  Mf 

Cos  that  I  thislu  below  m«; 
But  if  I  had  a  donkey  what  wottlda*t  go, 
iri  dUnt  wallop  hint-blow  mo  i  ^ 


CouBflTRiAii  reader^  luiYe  you  ever 
done  any  thing  in  horse  flesh  ?  We 
do  not  desire  to  be  construed  to  en- 
quire whether  you  may  possibly  be 
engaged  in  the  cat's-meat  line»  or  to 
insinuate  that  you  are  a  oostermonger, 
but  simplytin  the  ordinary  accepta^ 
tion»  of  the  bargain  and  sale  of  that 
noble  animaly  the  horse.  Are  you  on 
the  turf?  Then  I  need  not  explain, 
to  your  erudite  comprebensiony  the 
art  and  tnystery  to  give  and  take  the 
long  oddls  knowingly^  to  make  a 
"  book***  to  "  handicap*'*  and  to 
**  hedged*  You  know  a  thing — or*  it 
may  be,  two ;  you  can  stitk  the  best 
friend  you  have  in  the  world  in  the 
sale  of  a  ebarger*  or  of  a  thoroughbred 
mare  ''to  carry  a  lady;**  you  are 
aware  of  the  trivial  distinction  be- 
tween sweepstakes  and  beefsteaks — in 
short,  youare  ''up  to  ginger/'  Enough; 
I  know  you,  as  the  pickpocket  said  to 
the  dealer  in  handkerchiefs  I 

"  I  si^y  Tim,  what*8  the  name  of 
the  day  of  the  week  ?  '* 

"  Auction  day/*  replied  Timothy, 
wlioee  conceptions  of  the  Roman  heb- 
domadal nomenclature  were  less  vivid 
than  those  arising  immediately  out  of 
his  learned  profession.  "  Auction 
day,**  repeated  Timothy,  with  em- 
phasis, rubbing,  as  he  said  it,  a  couple 
of  curbs  in  the  hollow  of  his  leii 
hand,  with  the  palm  of  his  right. 
"  Busy  day,  d  ye  think  ?" 

Timothy  redoubled  the  friction  of 
his  palm^,  as  if  to  intimate^  by  that 
particular  hieroglyphic,  what  a  very 
busy  day  auction  day  was  likely  to  be. 

It  Was  in  the  sporting  oofl'eeioom 
of  the  CcMDoaoght  Rangers*  Imperial 
Hotel,  in  St  Stephen's  Green,  that 
this  remarkable  conversation  took 
places  OB  the^-I  love  to  be  particular 
about  dates— on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
-  ■  ;  and  this  reminds  me  that  I  am 
hound,  in  eourteay,  to  indulge  the  ig- 
norant reader  in  a  digression  of  and 
coneerning  St  Stephen's  Green* 

St  Stepben*8  Green  is  the  most 


spacious  square  in  Europe^or,  for  all 
I  know  of  to  the  contrary^  any  where 
else — having  in  the  middle  a  large 
green  meadow,  cut  as  artificially  as 
possible  into  disagreeable  promenades, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a 
visible  horizon  of  bricks  and  mortar. 
In  the  centre  of  the  green  meadow  is 
a  pedestal — on  the  top  of  the  pedestal 
the  image  of  a  horse — and  on  the  top 
of  the  horse,  a  likeness  of  a  kingly 
crown  rides  on  the  whole  apparatus, 
bearing   the   same   relation    to    the 
space  wherein  it  is  enclosed,  as  a 
midge  might  be  supposed  to  bear  to 
an  elephant.     This  the  Dublin  archi- 
teets  do  for  effect.    By  the  same  rule, 
a  colossal  monument  to  the  undying 
Nelson  is  hemmed  in  by  a  long-winded 
double  row  of  brick  and  mortar ;  and 
when    the  great  pyramid  comes  to 
Dublin,  it  is  to  be  deposited^  by  the 
same  rule,  in  the  canal  docks-^all  for 
effect  I     There  is  no  great  uniformity 
in  the  structures  that  circumscribe  the 
amplitude  of  St  Stephen's  Green ; 
on  the  contraryi  they  possess,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  all  that  picturesque- 
ness  of  effect  which  is  ever  the  result 
of  variety.     You  build  your  house 
four  stories  high,  a  friend  to  the  right 
pushes  his  edifice  up  to  six,  while  your 
neighbour  to  the  left  sits  down  mo- 
destly contented  with  three.     Here, 
.you  see  a  neat  Magdalene  Asylum, 
with,  under  its  left  wing,  a  battered 
old  house  of  too  good  reputation ; 
there^  a  gorgeous  palace  rises  from  a 
terrace  of  steps  as  long  and  as  lofty  as 
Jaoob's  ladder ;  next  door  to  it,  the 
original  cabbage  shop.     This  is  the 
town  mansion  of  his  Grace  the  ^ck- 
Insbop  of  Dublin  ;  that,  of  Flanagan 
the  tnpe-scourer.    Here  domiciles  the 
.  gripe-gut  Chancellor  Hannibal,  whose 
jolter-headed  progeny  hare  at  last,  we 
congratulate  tax-payers,  attained  to 
all  the  public  plunder  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  bestow  upon  them,  for  the 
Bidte  of  the  man  who  "  never  had  nor 
made  a  friend  ;**  and  there^wbioh  is 
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of  much  more  importance  to  the  pro-  cuouf,  as  a  body  may  say ;  bat  who 
gress  of  my  personal  narrative — is  lo-  unconsciously  took  the  halter  to  a 
cated  the  vast  emporium  of  Mr  Spicer  neighbouring  fair>  **  and  then>  and 
of  the  Auction  Mart,  and  Uniyersal  there/*  as  the  snuffling  clerk  of  the 
National  Horse  Repository.  arraigns  proceeded  officially  to  ob- 
it was,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  sport-  serve,  *'  not  having  before  his  eyes  the 
ing  coifeeroom  of  the  Connaught  fear  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King, 
Rangers*  Imperial  Hotel>  that  the  did,  feloniously^wittingly,  knowingly, 
above-recorded  conversation  was  held  and  with  malice  aforethought,  dispose 
between  Mr  Bodkin  of  Bodkin  Bog,  of,  alienate,  and  sell,  for  good  and 
in  the  county  of  Galway,  who  has  valuable  consideration,  all  that,  and 
been  already  introduced  to  the  curious  those  the  halter,  cord,  yarn,  rope, 
reader  as  the  gentieman  horse-jockey  twine,  pack-thread,  hawser,  cable, 
for  whom  my  respected  mother  kept  and  so  forth,  as  aforesaid,  value  five 
house,  and  a  very  near  relative  of  that  farthings,  be  the  same  more  or  less, 
illustriously  ruinous  famUy,  the  Snakes  of  good  and  lawful  moneys  of  our  So- 
of  Galway.  Mr  Snake  Bodkin  was  vereign  Lord  the  King,  defender  of 
standing,  with  the  ends  of  his  coat  the  faith,  et  cetera,  as  aforesaid.'* 
tail  in  his  fists,  the  latter  being,  for  Did  you  ever  hear  a  more  scxen- 
greater  convenience,  crammed  into  tific  libel  on  the  character  of  an  inno- 
the  depths  of  his  splashed  ''  ezcusa-  cent  man  ? 

bles,**  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  airing  The  weak  point  in  Timothy's  case, 
something — no   matter  what.     The  as  he  often  assured  me  himself,  was 
knees  of  his  **  ezcusables "  had  the  the  unforseen  accident  of  a  horse  be- 
usual  number  of  button-boles,  but  a  coming  somehow  entangled  with  the 
lamentable  lack  of  buttons,  the  defi-  end  of  the  three-halfpenny  rope  which 
ciency  whereof  was  supplied  by  an-  cuts  such  a  figure  in  the  indictment,  a 
tanned  thongs,  which  encircled  the  circumstance   exciting   such  jitrong 
leg,  retaining,  with  difficulty,  a  pair  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  jury, 
of  mahogany-coloured  <'  tops,"  that  that  they  hinted  through  their  fore- 
had  never  tasted  oxalic  acid.  man    their  unanimous  opinion  that 
The  neck  of  this  gentieman  was  en-  Timothy,  who  stood  behind  the  spikes 
veloped  by  a  striped  silk  *'  bandany,'*  of  the  dock  a  picture  of  injured  inno- 
the  ends  much  worn  and  tagged,  and,  cence,  had  stolen  a  horse,  whereupon 
at  the  particular  crisis  of  which  I  the  judge  earnestly  recommended  Mr 
speak,  considerably  irrigated  by  occa-  Crick  to  turn  his  attention  to  Botany— 
sional  submersion,  together  with  the  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
wearer's  empimpled  proboscis,  in  a  the  climate  was  delightful,  and  that 
magnanimous  tumbler  of  <'  something  His   Majesty,  out  of  regard  to  his 
short.**     A  double-breasted  seal-skin  scientific  attidnments,  had  been  gra- 
vest, retsdned  by  pea-g^reen  glass  but-  ciously  pleased  to  provide  him  with 
tons  set  in  brass,  over  a  coarse  but  apartments  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
not  clean  shirt,  whose  plaits,  hardly  Woolwich,  until  a  frigate  could   be 
held  together  by  an  old-fashioned  cor-  prepared  for  hb  adequate  accommoda- 
nelian   brooch,  partially  exposed   a  tion  to  Australia, 
hirsute   thorax  of  brawny  latitude.  Upon  this,  Mr  Crick,  seeing  himself 
The  coat  was  a  cut-away,  that  had  fairly  logged,  made  a  rejoinder  as  po- 
once  been  bottle-green,  and  the  castor,  lite  as  the  invitation  of  the  learned 
a  broad-brim  of  provincial  mannfac-  judge,  **  assuring  his  lordship,  that 
ture.  he  (Mr  Crick)  was  very  fond  of  na- 
Mr  Timothy  Crick,  the  hero  of  the  turid  science,  and  Botany  in  particu- 
curbs,  and  second  person  of  the  dia-  lar,  and  would  certainly  take  the  ear- 
logue,  was  bom  at  that  memorable  liest  opportunity  of  sending  his  lord- 
emporium  of  horse-fiesh,  Ashby-de-la-  ship  a  live  rhinoceros."     The  Court 
Zouch  in  Leicestershire,  whence  he  acknowledged  this  civility  bv  bursts 
thought  proper  to  emigrate,  in  com-  of  uncontrollable  laughter,  which  tho 
pany  of  a  Bow  Street  officer,  who  had  crier,  as  soon   as  his  lordship  had 
come  down  to  Ashby  on  a  visit,  in  laughed  it  out,  sought  to  repress  by 
consequence  of  some  ill-natured  re-  erecting  his  littie, round,  polished  nob, 
ports  touching  a  halter  accidentally  and  crying  "  silence"  with  a  loud 
found  in  a  pasture-field  by  Timothy,  voice ;  whUe  the  clerk  of  the  arraign^a 
ifho  had  been  passing;  quite  promis-  proceeded  to  read  throu|ph  hU  nosej 
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from  three  sheep-ftkins  tacked  tail  to  knackers.     Pause  awhile^  and  attend 

tally  a  rigmarole  purporting  to  be  the  to  the  unshaven  blackguard  in  the 

indictment    agdnst    Miss    Cypriana  greasj  smock-frock^  who  is  chaffering 

Max*  a  desolate  orphan  of  eleven  with  that  enterprising  knacker — what 

years  of  age,  for  embezzling  a  bit  of  emphasis  in  every  blow  he  lays  on  the 

pickled  pork,  value  threepence.  blind  old  animal^  patientlv  awaiting. 

How  Mr  Crick  conducted  himself  with  drooping    head  and  downcast 

in  Australia,  and  in  what  manner  he  ears,  the  issue  of  the  argument — with 

returned  therefrom,  I  would  in  this  what   sincerity  he   invokes   eternal 

place  fully  inform  the   reader,  if  a  damnation  if  he  can  take  less  than 

forthcoming  fashionable  novel  had  not  ''fifteen  bobv'*  and  hopes  he  may  be 

been  announced  by  a  very  eminent  struck  dead  on  the  spot  if  the  skin 

person,  wherein  will  be  introduced,  in  alone  is  not  worth  the  money ! — ob- 

'conjunction  with   Mr  Crick,  divers  serve  three  generous  youths  belabour- 

famous  highwaymen  and  journeymen  ing  with   all  their  united  force  the 

pickpockets,  imder  the  attractive  title  head  of  that  aged  donkey,  as  if  he 

of  **  The  Hulks  ;  or  the  Leicester-  were  a  mere   Frenchman,  and  shut 

shire  Horse*  Stealer.'*  your  unwilling  ears,  if  you  can,  to  the 

"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  unnatural  imprecations  that  issue  from 
so  dead"  who  can  perambulate  a  race*  their  lips ; — now,  sir,  if  your  curiosity 
course,  riding,  school,  horse  &ir,  or  is   satisfied,    return   home    through 
repository  of  whatever  denomination.  Cock  Lane  with  a  better  opinion  of 
without  an  exulting  glow  of  gratified  human  nature — exulting  that  you  live 
admiration  at  the  favourable  aspect  of  in  moral  England,  and  have  the  hap- 
human  nature  which  such  scenes  pre-  piness  to  be  a  true-bom  Briton, 
sent?    Here  the  philanthropist  may        **  Horses  look  well,  Timothy?*'  en- 
wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve — ^there  quired  Mr  Bodkin  of  Bodkin  Bog. 
is  no  selfishness,  trickery,  or  falsehood,        *'  Unkimmon  well — ^never  seed  'em 
to  wound  him  here-— all  is  candour,  look  so  well,"  was  the  gratifying  re- 
truth,  and  honour.  Regard  that  friend-  ply. 
ly  group  of  country  dealers  standing        ^'  Bay  mare  don't  bark?" 
up  to  their  knees  in  the  litter — amiable       "  Only  sneezes  a  littie,"  said  the 
men  I — devoting  the  energies  of  their  compliant  Tim. 
lives  with  more  than  Arabian  fidelity       *'  You  have  entered  her  all  sound, 
to  the  interests  of  that  noble  animal  of  course?"  enquired  the  master, 
the  horse — ^when  he  grows  old,  they       ''  As  a  trout»"  replied  the  man. 
renew  tiie  days  of  his  youth — ^when  he       *'  You'll  stick  to  that  ? " 
gets  "  groggy 9"  they  blister  and  fire       "  Swear  to  it,"  rejoined  the  uncom- 
faim  over  and  over  again — when  he  is  promising  Timothy,  "  for  a  tanner." 
past  sale,  they  hire  him  out  by  the       ''  What's  the  time  at  Spicer*s?" 
job — and  when  he  is  past  a  job,  they       ^'  Sharp  one»  and  no  mistake." 
hand  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies       ''Will  you  take  anything?'*  said 
of  the  knackers — ^generous  souls !    As  Mr  Bodkin,  insinuatingly. 
they  pass  from  lip  to  lip  that  pot  of       **  I  don't  mind  if  I  do  havtf  half  a 
"  Combe*s  Entire,'*  a  bland  expression  pint,**  assented  Mr  Crick,  with  the 
of  mistrustiess  affection  towards  each  native  modesty  peculiar  to  that  gen- 
other  plays  over  their  expanded  fea-  tieman. 

tures ;  one  by  one,  as  they  slowly  Leaving  Mr  Crick  to  imbibe  the 
withdraw  the  generous  fluid  from  their  half  pint  at  his  leisure,  the  sporting 
lips,  a  sigh  of  sympathy  escapes  them  reader  will  take  his  gloves  and  whip, 
for  the  misfortunes  of  humanity ;  and  and  accompany  me  across  the  Green 
when  the  tankard  is  once  more  re-  to  the  emporium  of  Mr  Spicer. 
plenuhed,  from  ear  to  ear  expands  a  Mr  Spicer  was  a  great  man — moral- 
grin  of  universal  philanthropy  from  ly,  physically,  and  socially,  a  very  great 
pole  to  pole!  If  any  be  sceptical*  I  man.  Morally,as  the  supreme  judge 
recommend  him  to  visit  Smithfield  of  appeal  in  all  matters  controverted 
market  on  a  Friday,between  the  hours  among  rival  horse-choppers;  physi- 
of  two  and  four  in  the  afternoon — then  cally,  as  measuring  four  feet  six,  in 
is  Smithfield  in  its  glory,  and  all  alive  the  clear,  from  shoulder-blade  to  shoul- 
with  donkey- dealers^  costermongers,  der-blade«  and  one  foot  nine  round  the 
cruelty  -  to  -  animals  -  men*  dog-  cart  small  of  the  leg ;  socially,  as  a  house- 
drivers,  cata-meat   spectdatorsi  and  holder^  bachelor,  man  of  fortune,  vice- 
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president  of  the  Cork- Screw  Club*  and  con  amore,  that  whip  I  haye  leen  take 

patron  of  the  Jolly  Tipplers*  Bonevo*  a  bit  out  of  a  horse's  buttock  as  cle- 

lent  Drunken  Assooiation.  yerly  as  a  butter- taster  scoops  a  sample 

That  Mr  Spicer  was  not  elected  to  from  a  suspioious  firkin, 

the  vice* presidency  of  the  Cork-  Screw  When  I  looked  on  the  shoulders  and 

Club  without  adequate  qualification  calf  of  Mr  Spieer,  I  admired  him  as  a 

for  that  high  office*  might  be  inferred  man ;  when  I  heupd  that  he  could  hn« 

from  one  single  glance  at  the  vast  ex«  bibe  sixteen  tumblers  of  whisky  punch* 

pause  of  bis  leuco-phlegmatto  counte*  without  any  other  external  indioation 

nance,  rounded  superiorly  into  a  knob  than  a  slight  inspissation  of  speech,  I 

of  a  head,  over  which  was  flattened  a  reverenced  him  as  a  hero ;  bnt  when 

thin  stratum  of  coal*black  hair,  com*  I  came  to  be  informed  that  he  <«  bank* 

ing  down  very  low  on  the  forehead*  ed"  a  thousand  a«month,  dear  of  all 

and  out  square  just  over  the  eyebrows,  expenses,  I  was  ready  to  fall  down  be* 

Below,  the  visage  of  Mr  Spicer  ex-*  ibre  him  in  the  litter,  and  worship  the 

panded  into  concentric  circles,  radiat*  moneyed  divinity, 

ing  from  a  central  dimple,  and  fornix  The  emporium  of  this  Msseenas  of 

log  a  series  of  independent  ohins,  the  horse-jockeys  was  as  wonderflil  a  con* 

inferior  chin  of  all  settling  down  like  cem  as  the  Mascenas  himself.     As  we 

a  dewlap,  without  (he  intervention  of  say  of  the  Cove  of  Cork,  that  it  can 

that  often  inconvenient  appendage — a  harbour  the  whole  navy  of  Britain,  so 

neck,  upon  shoulders  of  which  I  have  we  might  observe  of  Mr  Spicer's  estab- 

heretofore  described  the  measured  la«  lishment,  that  it  could  stable  the  entire 

titude.  eavalry  of  the  line.     Hete  stood  the 

The  privation  of  a  neck  economixed  riding  •  school— .there  blew  the  cverlast- 

to  Mr  Spicer  considerable  sums  in  the  ing  bellows  of  the  busy  forge.    Bvery 

article  of  neckcloths, — a  fknev  article  where  gallery  opened  into  gallery* 

with  gentlemen  of  his  learned  profbs-  extending  to  suoh  a  vast  expanse  of 

fiion,  but  which  he  was  enabled  alto-  tenanted  stalls,  that  you  would  have 

gether  to  dispense  with,  wearing  his  sworn,  like  the  Irishman  and  the  chain 

shirt  collar  Byronioally  tied  In  front  cable,  that  somebody  had  out   the 

with  a  slip  of  black  ribbon,  which  gave  other  end  off  the  stabling !    But  the 

to  the  countenance  and  ohins  of  Mr  <«  ride,'*  as  the  spaoe  whereon  the  ani- 

Sploer  a  highly  romantio  and  Werter-  mals  for  sale  display  their  points  and 

like  appearance.     His  coat  was  pep-  action  is  teohnically  •^led,  was  the 

per  and-salt,  with  waistcoat  to  match ;  centre  of  attraction.     Here  were  as- 

pocket-holes  that  you  might  easily  dive  sembled  Lord  Miltown,  Lord  Howth, 

into,  well  begrimmed  round  the  ori-  Colonel  Westenra,  Mr  Maber,  and  the 

ficcs  with  snuff;  black  bone  buttons^  other  magnates  of  the  Irish  turf; — 

as  big  as  a  crown  piece,  mounted  the  here  was  the  grand  resort  of  the  pror 

coat,  and  half-crown  buttons  of  the  vlncial  dealers  of  the  sister  island— « 

same  aniwered  to  the  waistcoat.     On  while  the  dashing  embroidenr  of  the 

ordinary  occasions,  Mr  Spicer  sported  Light  Dragoons,    the  massive  tog- 

a  pairT>f  Isabella- coloured  moleskin  gerv  and  double-hilted  sabres  of  the 

''shorts/'  with  mahogany  '<  tops ; "  <'  Heavies,"  the  braided  undress  frocks 

but  on  auction  days  his  nether  toggery  and  light-blue  trowsers  of  the  Horse 

consisted  of  white-ribbed  cords,  and  Artillery  Brigade,  and  the  aristocratic 

tops  of  the  same  innocent  colour,  with  yet  unobtrusive  undress  of  the  Ouards- 

massive  chain  spurs  of  solid  silver,  men,  gave  to  the  varied  scene  the 

and  boot  leathers  of  bran-new  chamois,  gaiety  and  animation  of  a  ball-room. 

I  can  safely  say  there  was  nothing  of  The  conversation  I  have  recorded 

the  Quaker  about  Mr  Spicer,  save  the  between  Mr  Bodkin  and  bis  faithftil  fh- 

style  of  his  hat  and  cut  of  his  coat,  miliar  Mr  Click,  and  which  came  to  my 

both  which  articles  Mrs  Frv  herself  ears  while  waiting  upon  the  former 

must  have  confessed  to  be  orthodox.  gentleman  with  a  copy  of  that  excellent 

His  dexter  mauley,  not  much  un-  and  independent  paper,  the  Morning 

like  a  brown  ouartern  loaf,  sported  a  Register,  induced  me  to  attend  at  the 

silver-mounted  waggoner*s  whip,  with  emporium  of  Mr  Spicer,  at  the  hour 

a  lash  as  long  as  to-day  and  to-mor-  prescribed  for  the  commencement  of 

row.    Many  a  playful  cut  of  it  I  have  the  auction,  where  I  arrived  just  as  a 

got,  when  loitering  about  the  **  ride^  very  natty  gentleman  was    settling 

with  my  newspapers ;  and,  whon  used  himself  in  the  pulpit,  hanMser  in  hand. 
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The'natty  gentleman  was  of  a  florid,  *^ 
weli-fed>  strong-ale  complexion,  with 
regular  features  and  well  brushed 
whiskers  to  match — exceeding  nice  in 
his  dress,  and  unexceptionable  in  the 
tie  of  his  birds-eye  fogle — a  gold  chain 
peeped  out  of  the  right  pocket  of  his 
cut  TeWet  waistcoat,  and  disappeared 
suddenly  under  the  waistband  of  his 
drab  cassimeres.  * 

The  gentleman  was  no  other  than 
Mr  Gingersall,  a  relative  of  the  gentle- 
man of  the  same  name,  not  altogether 
unknown  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  Lon- 
don— ^like  a  bottle  of  genuine  Cogniac 
.^<*neat  as  imported." 

Mr  Gingersall  was  at  last  fairly 
settled  in  his  pulpit,  and  had  given  the 
leaves  of  his  sermon— we  beg  pardon, 
his  catalogue — a  preliminary  flourish ; 
the  registrar  of  sales  sat  in  the  read- 
er's desk,  with  a  pen  stuck  over  his 
dexter  auditory  organ,  impatient  to 
catch  the  first  fall  of  Mr  GingersalPs 
hammer,  and  to  take  the  deposit  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr  Gingersidl  stroked  his  whiskers 
with  great  complacency — gave  a  sud- 
den glance  behind  his  pulpit — then  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  audience.  But, 
before  we  explain  what  he  said  to  the 
audience,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  pro- 
per developement  of  this  true  picture 
of  life,  to  expound  wherefore  Mr  Gin- 
gersall did  look  behind  him. 

Immediately  in  the  rear  of  Mr  Gin- 
gersall's  pulpit  was  die  stable,  whence 
horses  intended  for  that  day*s  sale 
were  led  out  to  **  the  ride.**  For  the 
convenience  of  the  owners  of  such 
horses  whose  excessive  modesty  might 
preclude  their  appearance  among  the 
congregated  bidders,  a  casement  com- 
municating with  the  pulpit  of  the 
auctioneer  was  built  into  the  stable 
wall,  where  confidential  communica- 
tions, not  intended  for  the  vulgar  ear, 
might  pass  unheard  between  the  coun- 
sel and  his  client  in  the  progress  of 
the  cause. 

It  was  to  this  casement  that  Mr 
GingersalLtumed  for  information  re- 
specting the  first  lot — ^having  received 
a  preliminary  poke  in  the  short  rib 
from  a  whip  handle,  which  I  had  ob- 
served to  be  guided  by  no  meaner 
hand  than  that  of  Mr  Snake  Bodkin 
of  Bodkin  Bog. 

*'  Very  well,"  said  Mr  Gingersall, 
impatiently,  in  answer  to  the  poke  in 
the  short  rib,  "  I  understand.'* 
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Gentlemen,*'  said  Mr  Gingersall, 
turning  to  the  attentive  audience,  **  lot 
number  one  is  a  bay  mare,  four  years 
off,  fifteen  hands  and  a  half  high,  quiet 

to  ride  '• 

*'  And  drive,**  whispered  Mr  Bod- 
kin, through  the  casement,  with  ano- 
ther poke  at  the  auctioneer's  short  rib, 
"  Quiet  to  ride  and  to  drive,*'  con- 
tinued Mr  Gingersall,  wincing  under 
the  application  of  Mr  Bodkin's  whip- 
handle,  *'  got  by  Phosphorus,  dam  by 
Phenomenon,  out  of  a  Filho-da-puta 
mare,  gprandam  by  the  Sligo  Waxy, 
out  of  Comet,  by  Eclipse." 

^  Run  her  down,'*  said  Mr  Spicerf 
cracking  his  whip. 

The  bay  mare  was  run  down  ac« 
cordingly,  but  before  she  got  the  se* 
cond  run,  a  gentleman  stopped  her  to 
make  a  more  particular  examination ; 
and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  dis* 
closed  the  examining  party  as  no  other, 
although  totally  metamorphosed  in 
dress,  than  the  hero  of  the  curb-chains« 
the  identical  Mr  Timothy  Crick. 

'^  What  shall  we  say  to  begin  with, 
Mr  Horseman,*'  observed  the  natty 
auctioneer,  addressing  Mr  Crick,  who» 
I  perceived,  had  left  off  his  patrony- 
mic with  his  stable  dress. 

«  Fifty,  to  begin  with,"  replied  Mr 
Horseman,  alias  Crick,  with  unblush- 
ing effrontery. 

'^  Gentlemen,"  continued  Mr  Gin- 
gersall, in  a  high  unvaried  key,  fifty 
pounds  is  bid,  to  begin  with,  for  thu 
celebrated  bay  mare,  four  years  oft 
fifteen  hands  and  a  half  high,  quiet  to 
ride  and  to  drive,  got  by  PhosphoruSy 
dam  by  Phenomenon,  out  qf  a  Filho- 
da-puta  mare,  gprandam  by  the  Sligo 
Waxy,  out  of  Comet,  by  Eclipse." 

*'  Warranted  sound,"  said  Mr  Bod- 
kin, sotto  voce,  with  another  dig  at  the 
ribs  of  the  auctioneer. 

*'  Warranted  sound  in  every  parti- 
cular,*' echoed  Mr  Gingersall,  with  a 
loud  voice ;  whereupon  the  bay  mare 
gave  an  ominous  cough,  as  much  as  to 
say  that  Mr  Gingersall  lied  in  his 
teeth. 

**  Gentlemen,"  continued  Mr  Gln- 
-  gersall,  rather  disconcerted,  for  it  was 
his  first  appearance,  as  George  Robins 
would  have  said,  before  an  Irish  audi- 
ence ;  '<  I  need  not,  gentlemen,  dwell 
upon  the  qualities  of  that  excellent  bay 
mare,  which  I  am  about  to  sacrifice,  if 
there  is  no  advance,  for  the  paltry  con- 
sideration of  a  poor  fifty  pounds—look 
at  her  action,  gentlemen.'* 
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*'  Run  her  down  once  more,"  ob- 
served Mr  Spicer. 

The  bay  mare  had  another  run  ac* 
cordingly^  and  the  veriest  old  apple- 
woman  on  the  '*  ride"  must  have  ob- 
served, as  the  bay  mare,  came  up,  that 
she  was  dead  lame  on  the  on  fore 
leg. 

'^  Look  at  her  action,  gentlemen/* 
repeated  Mr  Gingersall. 

A  rather  satirical  laugh  was  the  re- 
ply of  the  auditory  to  this  polite  invi- 
tation, which  completely  threw  the 
auctioneer  ofiT  his  balance.  He  stroked 
his  whiskers  as  usual,  but  could  not 
^et  out  another  word. 

"  To  be  sold  without  reserve,"  whis- 
pered Mr  Bodkin,  digging  with  his 
whip  at  the  discomfited  auctioneer,  as 
)ie  stood  crest-fallen  in  the  pulpit. 

"  Confound  vour blood  I"  exploded 
Mr  Giogersall^  losing  temper  and 
patience  together,  ''  what  do  you 
piean?" 

•<  Never  mind,'*  said  Mr  Bodkin, 
"with  great  nonchalance ; ''  go  on  with 
your  auction,  my  Cockney  I" 

"  Eternal  flames  /"  ejaculated  the 
Cockney,  taking  deadly  aim  at  Mr 
Bodkin's  head  with  his  hammer,  with 
which  he  would  doubtless  have  anni- 
hilated the  owner  of  Bodkin  Bog,  had 
not  that  gentleman,  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  shifted  his  devoted  per- 
son to  one  side,  and  thus  created  a 
vacancy  for  Mr  Gingersall,  who,  losing 
}iis  centre  of  gravity  in  the  vehemence 
of  hi^  passion,  precipitated  himself 
liead  foremost  out  of  the  pulpit,  through 
the  open  casement,  into  the  stable  be- 
low, exactly  as  harlequin  in  the  pan- 
tomime duappears  through  the  Post- 
office  letter-box. 

Screams  of  laughter  followed  this 
evolution  of  Mr  Gingersall,  nor  was 
it  until  the  last  laugher  had  laughed 
his  last,  that  some  of  the  officers  pre- 
sent thought  of  sending  their  compli- 
ments to  know  whether  the  auctioneer 
had  broken  his  neck — to  which  friend- 
ly interrogatory  the  squashed  Mr 
uingersall  replied,  in  terms  which  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  recapitulate  to 
ears  polite.  Another  auctioneer  was 
speedily  procured,  and  the  business  of 
that  day*s  sale  proceeded  without  fur- 
ther interruption. 

On  the  same  evening*  the  bay  mare, 
Mr  Timothy  Crick,  your  very  obedi- 
ent and  most  humble  servant,  and  the 
unfortunate  Mr  Gingersall,  embarked 
for  Parkgate,  the  former  with  a  view 


of  exhibiting  the  points  and  action  of 
that  invaluable  daughter  of  Phospho- 
rus, by  Phenomenon,  at  the  ensuing 
Chester  fair — and  the  latter,  with  a  no 
less  laudable  ambition  of  exhibiting 
his  own  points  and  action  about  the 
west  end  of  the  town.  Mr  Bodkia 
invited  me  to  accompany  Mr  Crick  in 
a  fancy  dress — in  short,  I  was  to  ap- 
pear in  a  fictitious  character,  Mr  Bod- 
kin kindly  promising  to  pay  my  ex- 
penses, which,  I  need  hardly  tell  the 
reader,  have  not  been  paid  to  this 
day. 

As  I  was  naturally  desirous  of  seeing 
foreign  parts,  I  consented,  and  forth- 
with alienated  my  newspaper  property 
to  an  old  Waterloo  pensioner,  with  an 
introduction  to  all  my  customers,  for 
the  good  and  valuable  consideration 
of  four-and-sixpenccj  the  odd  sixpence 
having  been  drnnk  in  the  progress  of 
the  negotiation — then,  having  taken  a 
respectful  leave  of  the  kind-hearted 
bilUard-marker  and  his  affectionate  fa- 
mily, I  stepped  on  board  the  vessel, 
and  saw  the  far-famed  attractions  of 
Dublin  bay  fade  gradually  upon  the 
sight,  without  any  very  tender  emo- 
tion, satisfied  that  I  was  quit  of  an 
impoverbhed  and  distracted  country, 
and  that  wherever  fortune  might  kick 
me,  I  might  possibly  do  better,  but 
could  by  no  human  possibility  do 
worse. 

I  shall  ever  remember,  as  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  sensations  of  my  life, 
the  first  spring  I  made  from  the  side 
of  the  vessel  upon  English  ground. 
It  was  like  taking  possession  of  some 
newly  discovered  territory,  whence  I 
was  ultimately  to  reap  employments, 
honours,  and  rewards.  I  planted  my 
foot  firmly  on  the  sod,  as  if  taking  a 
hold,  and  screamed  out,  "  Rule  Bri- 
tannia,** with  such  pulmonary  intensi- 
ty, that  our  skipper  ordered  the  cabin 
steward  to  let  me  have  a  biscuit  and 
glass  of  grog,  protesting  with  a  mis- 
cellany of  imprecations,  that  he  con- 
sidered me  equal  to  a  trump  I 

Heavens !  if  the  mere  touch  of  Bri- 
tish ground  can  thus  thrill  a  stranger 
from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  crown 
of  his  head — a  poor  friendless  black- 
guard, in  a  stable  dress — what  must 
be  the  sensations  of  a  Percy,  a  Talbot, 
a  Cecil,  or  a  Paget,  as  they  spring 
upon  the  bosom  of  that  time-honour- 
ed and  reverend  soil,  whose  history  is 
made  up  of  the  deeds  of  their  noble 
sires,  and  whose  glory  has  been  over 
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and  oTor  again  attested  by  their  ene- 
mies* blood. 

.  With  what  emotions  must  thej  not 
behold  the  grey  cli£fs  of  Albion  rise 
from  the  lap  of  her  ocean  mother,  and 
her  subject — with  what  subdued  yet 
intense  exultation  do  they  not  regard 
the  *^  guardian  giants  that  prowl 
around  her  coast" — with  what  rapture 
do  they  not  behold  returning  from  afar 
the  long- remembered  faces  of  country- 
men and  friends ! 

On  our  way  to  Chester  fair,  Mr 
Crick,  who  had  dropped  the  patrony- 
mic of  Horseman,  the  daughter  of 
Phosphorus,  and  myself,  had  occasion 
to  bait,  gin  and  water,  and  bread  and 
cheese,  at  the  small,  but  not  unroman- 
tic  village  of  Guttlebelly  West,  where 
the  daughter  of  Phosphorus  excited,  in 
the  stable-yard  of  the  Fighting  Cocks, 
no  little  attention  from  several  gen- 
tlemen in  the  coaching  line,  who  were 
then  and  there  assembled  to  assist  at 
an  auction  of  ''fastmachiners"  adver- 
tised for  that  very  day. 

The  fast  machiners  having  been 
auctioned  off,  as  high  as  the  moon,  to 
my  thinking,  the  anxiety  to  see  the 
daughter  of  Phosphorus  was  so  loudly 
and  generally  expressed,  that  Mr 
Crick,  like  Lord  John  Russell,  did  not 
feel  Mmself  at  liberty  to  refuse  his 
assent  to  the  unequivocal  expression 
of  the  wishes  of  the  House,  and  the 
daughter  of  Phosphorus  was  uncloth- 
ed and  led  out  into  the  stable-yard 
accordingly. 

Loud  and  general  was  the  expres- 
sion of  approbation  among  the  assem- 
bled coach  proprietors  of  the  points  of 
the  bay  mare, — such  bone,  sinew,  and 
shape — so  much  strength  combined 
with  so  much  symmetry, — nothing 
now  remained  but  to  form  an  accurate 
conception  of  her  action,  and  for  this 
purpose,  the  assembled  coach-owners 
requested  Mr  Crick,  as  a  favour,  to 
run  her  up  a  little.  This  that  gentle- 
man peremptorily  declined,  *-  the 
mare  had  been  shown  to  the  gentle- 
men, and  praised  by  the  gentiemen, 
which  he  (Mr  Crick)  was  grateful  to 
behold;  he  would  do  any  thing  to 
oblige  so  many  gentlemen  what  was 
there  assembled,  but  the  thing  was 
unpoesible.  Lord  Jersey*s  second  head 
groom  being,  no  doubt,  by  this  time 
in  waiting  at  Chester,  with  the  ^*  tin*' 
to  pay  for  the  daughter  of  Phospho- 
rus ;-^ruii  her  up,  therefore,  he  would 
not,  and  nm  her  up,  thereforejhe  could 


not.  Upon  this,  one  or  two  of  the 
coach-owners,  nettled  at  the  prefer- 
ence which  Timothy  appeared  inclin- 
ed to  bestow  upon  the  noble  Lord, 
hazarded  a  not  altogether  unrea- 
sonable assertion,  that  theur  '*  money 
might  be  as  good  as  my  Lord's ; "  at 
which  Mr  Crick  in(fontinently  pricked 
up  his  ears,  declaring,  for' his  part, 
that  if  he  could  get  his  price  at  Gut- 
tlebelly West,  he  would  save  himself 
a  journey  to  Chester;  and  he  dared  to 
say  that  his  master,  the  Earl  of  Clan- 
gsdlaher,  did  not  care  a  damn  whether 
the  daughter  of  Phosphorus  was  dis- 
posed of  to  the  Pope,  the  devil,  or  the 
pretender.  This  manly  declaration 
of  Mr  Crick,  tickled  the  assembled 
coach-owners  mightily,  who  there- 
upon repeated  their  wish  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  daugh- 
ter of  Phosphorus  could  go.  The 
faithful  Timothy  having  discovered  a 
lane  well  strewed  with  litter,  leading 
from  the  stable-yard  to  the  farm,  as- 
sented to  the  wishes  of  the  assembled 
coach-owners,  and  ran  the  daughter 
of  Phosphorus  cautiously  up  and 
down,  where  he  well  knew  the  slight 
''thrush,'*  under  which  that  noble 
animal  had  the  misfortune  to  labour, 
could  in  no  wise  be  perceptible.  When 
the  bay  mare  poked  down  her  head, 
the  usual  preliminary  to  the  emission 
of  her  constitutional  cough,  I  observ- 
ed an  agony  of  perspiration  breaking 
over  Timothy's  brow,  —  when  she 
raised  her  head  without  coughing,  he 
wiped  off  the  sweat  with  the  cuff 
of  his  stable-jacket,  like  a  man  re- 
prieved. 

"  Will  she  take  a  five-foot  gate?" 
enquired  one  of  the  assembled  coach- 
owners  ? 

"  Will  a  duck  swim  ?** — replied  the 
unblushing  Timothy. 

"  Is  she  sound  ?" — was  the  «nqiury 
of  another  of  the  assembled  coach- 
owners. 

**  Sound  in  every  respect — ^wind  and 
limb,"  was  the  prompt  rejoinder. 

"  Gentle?"  demanded  a  third  assem- 
bled coach- owner. 

"  Gentle !"  ejaculated  Mr  Crick,  in 
that  undefinable,  but  very  characte- 
ristic tone  of  voice,  in  which  one 
gentleman  may  be  supposed  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  of  the  absurd  ques- 
tion put  by  another. 

"  Gen  tl0!^-a  infant  at  the  breast  may 
ride  her — ^gentle !"  for  the  third  and 
last  tune,  cgacul&ted  Crick,  dismount* 
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ing^  and  caressing,  with  tbe  tenderest 
affection,  before  the  assembled  coach- 
owners,  the  invaluable  daughter  of 
Pfao8phonis»  beginning  at  her  bead, 
and  ending,  to  show  his  unsuspecting 
confidence  in  her  temper,  by  stooping 
directly  behind  the  heels  of  the  infer- 
nal  beast,  who,  lifUng  her  accursed 
hoof,  which  Crick  was  gently  strok- 
ing, struck  the  poor  unfortunate  fel- 
low right  in  the  umbilical  region  with 
such  yindictive  emphasis,  that  he  went 
spinning,  heels  over  head,  against  the 
kitchen  door  of  the  Fighting  Cocks» 
where  he  lay  doubled  up  like  a  wet 
sack.  Recovering  somewhat,  he  rais- 
ed himself  with  difficulty,  on  his  teeU 
and  holding  one  hand  on  his  injured 
abdomen,  he  walked  in  the  attitude 
of  a  man  suffering  under  a  wind  colic, 
over  to  the  perfidious  daughter  of 
Phosphorus,  when,  gently  stroking 
her  neck  before  the  assembled  coach- 
owners,  as  if  nothing  unpleasant  had 
ever  passed  between  them,  he  faintly 
articulated,  oh  /  you  playful  rogue  I 

The  assembled  coach- owners  turn- 
ed away,  heartily  sick  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Phosphorus,  atd  taking  no 
pains  to  conceal  their  indignation ; 
while  the  faithful  Timothy  sneaked 
to  the  hay-loft,  where  I  soon  after  at- 
tended upon  him. 


*  «  Pat,  I'm  a  dead  dog  I "  plteously 
ejaculated  the  poor  fellow. 

«  Don't  say  so,  Timothy,"  said  I  • 
for  I  was  rather  green  at  the  time, 
and  could  not  behold  the  death  even 
of  a  horse-jockey  without  emotion.. 

**  I'm  cat's  meat,"  added  the  dying 
man,  pathetically. 

*«  rU  go  for  a  doctor,  Timothy 
dear  1 "  said  I,  wringing  the  hands  of 
the  eipiring  horse-jockey. 

"  I  won't  be  hurried,"  said  Tim, 
with  an  attempt  at  a  wink,  which 
plainly  indicated  his  words  as  a  cut  at 
the  faculty. 

**  Pat,"  said  my  poor  friend,  faintly. 

«<  What  is  it,  my  poor  fellow  ?  "  said 
I,  squeezing  his  hand,  as  the  tearr 
hailed  off  my  face. 

''  Promise  me  this  one  thing." 

''  I  will,"  replied  I ;  <«  so  help 
me" 

'«  Tea  Bodkin  I  did  my  best." 

« I— will— Tim,"  sobbing,  I  replied. 

<<  And,  Pat,"  continued  Timothy, 
in  a  whisper,  ''don*t — ^let — ^them — ^try 
the — mare  " 

Here  I  raised  him  in  my  arms,  for 
the  death-rattle  began  to  gurgle  in  hb 
throat 

*'  8he*s  a  roarer  f "  he  faintly  ejacu- 
lated, and  expired. 


FASCZCULnS  THE  SIOHTH. 

"  Oh  LendoDf  oh  London  I 
How  many  tan  undone 

In  thjr  mlteellan^oui  shop? 
How  carknift-Jiow  Tsriout 
Thj  bi(Md«  srtgarknu— 

High  up,  low  down,  ildes*  bottonif  tad  top  I 


«• 
0,n 


The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  late 
lamented  Mr  Timothy  Crick  were  not 
finally  completed  without  much  intes- 
tine agitation  among  the  constituted 
authorities  of  Guttlebelly  West,  re- 
gretting, as  they  must,  the  loss  of  so 
amiable  a  man,  and  consigning  to  ten 
thousand  devils,  as  they  unsparingly 
did,  the  impudent  horse-jockey  who 
died  at  their  door,  when,  as  one  of  the 
overseers  pitifully  remarked,  the  blast- 
ed beggar  might  just  83  well  have 
kicked  tbe  bucket  ten  thousand  miles 
offi 

It  was  seriously  proposed,  among 
these  parochial  worthies,  to  pickle  the 
deceased  Mr  Crick,  and  to  return  him 
to  the  place  from  whence  he  came,  as 
the  justicea  say,  for  interment.  Thb 
^oursci  most  probably^  WQuld  have 


been  adopted,  but  for  a  suggestion  of 
tbe  parish  sui^geon,  that  the  pickle 
and  carriage  would  be  more  costly 
than  the  usual  interment  '^  t»  fbmta 
pauperis,**  Secondly,  it  was  gravely 
suggested  that  the  parish  should  im- 
pound Uie  bay  mare,  to  the  credit  of 
all  costs  to  be  incurred  respeeting  tbe 
fatal  blow  she  had  cmelly  and  wan- 
tonly inflicted  upon  tbe  horse-Joekey  ; 
and  thia  suggestion  might  have  been 
acted  on  as  well,  had  not  the  landlord 
of  the  Fighting  Cooks  been  earlier  in 
the  field,  and  impounded  the  bay  mare 
upon  his  own  acconnt.  I  would  have 
disputed  this  matter  with  the  landlord, 
looking  at  the  bay  mare  in  the  ligfat 
of  a  ward  in  Chancery,  of  whom,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr  Bodkin,  I  consider- 
ed myself  tho  neoit  flriead  and  lawAil 
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^ardian*  but  desbted>  when  I  re«  Iiard-marker*8  kind-hearted  wife,  one 
fleeted  that  the  landlord  was  acting  on  tooth  brush,  one  nail  ditto,  and  Crick's 
his  own  responsibility,  and  that,  be-  favourite  curry-comb,  all  tied  np  pro- 
fore  I  could  have  replevined  the  bay  miscuously  in  a  blue  and  white  ban« 
mare,  she  would  have  committed  sui-  dana»  and  suspended  over  my  left 
cide~-in  the  only  way.  in  which  that  shoulder — I  hope  the  precise  critie 
noble  animal,  the  horse,  has  been  recollects  that  I  am  left-handed— .from 
known  to  terminate  so « ingloriously  the  bone  handle  of  Timothy's  bimtiqg 
his  earthly  calamities  ;  that  is  to  say«  whip,  the  lash  whereof  I  had  carefully 
by  eating  hu  own  head  off  1  coiled  up  in  my  breeches'  pocket  for 

It  was  next  proposed  that  I  should  future  oocanons. 

be  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  as  It  was  a  genial  and  a  cheerfUl  sea* 

A  vagrant,  or  rather  as  security  for  the  son — vegetation  took  her  winter  napt 

funeral  costs  and  charges  of  Mr  Crick,  and  the  glebe  fattened  under  the  in- 

which  I  had  been  invited  to  disburse;  fluences  of  a  kindly  frost-* the  air  was 

to  which  invitation  (for  I  was  piqued  at  of  that  keen  and  bracing  sort  that  gave 

the  parochial  brutality  of  these  cheese*  tone  to  every  nerve,  and  elasticity  to 

muachers)  I  replied,  with  as  much  con-  every  step — the  calm  sky  reposed  in 

fidence  as  if  I  had  had  the  money  in  cerulean  doudlessness;  and,  what  was 

my  pocket — that  I  would  see  them  all  of  more  importance  to  a  gentleman  of 

condemned  first !  Dame  Nature  at  last,  fortune  [youth  and  health]  like  myself, 

however,  kindly  stepped  in  to  settle  the  privileged  to  strut  unscathed  through 

argument,  by  instituting  the  putrefao.  every  turnpike  in  the  kingdom,  the 

tive  process,  which,  appealing  directly  roads  were  in  prime  pedestrian  order, 

to  the  noses  of  the  parish  dBcers  of  Nor  did  animated  nature  present  a 

Guttlebelly   West,    convinced   their  spectacle  less  pleasing  to  the  mind 

worships  that  it  would  be  safer  for  the  than  the  amenity  of  the  wintry  land* 

public  health  to  lay  the  mortal  remains  scape  exhibited  to  the  eye.    The  little 

of  the  late  Timothy  Crick  in  hb  mo-  birds,  it  is  true,  had  ceased  Cbeir  indi- 

ther  earth,  cost  what  it  might,  without  vidual  song,  but  they  had  collected 

any  further  exhibition  of  their  ale-in-  into    a   commonwealth    among   the 

spired  rhetoric  ;    and,    aeeordingly,  bushes  at  the  rise  of  the  hill,  and  chir- 

poor  Timothy  was  *'  earthed,*'  as  he  ruped  an  irregular  ode  in  praise  of  so« 

would  have  said  himself,  with  a  haste  eiety  ;  that  impudent,  delightful,  fa* 

as  indecent  as  the  indecency  of  the  miliar,  littlemonster  in  the  olive-brown 

precedent  delay.  uniform  with  red   facings.   Captain 

For  my  own  part,  judging  of  the  Cock  Robin,  accompanied  me  on  mv 

tone  and  manner  of  the  humane  autho«  route,  scrutinizing  me  intently  witn 

rities  of  Guttlebelly  West,  I  entertain  hb  large  round  black  eye,  and  almost 

not  a  doubt  but  that,  if  Timothy  had  _not  quite-— accepting  the  sweepings 

not  begun  to  stink,  he  would  have  lain  of  my  pocket,  as  I  uiually  eat  mj 

imbnriedy  without  note  or  comment,  oysters,  when  I  can  get  them,  out  of 

until  the  carrion  crows  had  picked  the  hand, 

bones  of  his  carcase  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  I  have  said  it  was  the  advent  of  that 

It  was  a  few  days  before  Christmas  high  and  holy  season,  when  the  mes- 
that  I  shook  the  inhospitable  dust  of  sage  of  God's  pardon  and  love  came 
Guttlebelly  West  from  my  shoes,  and  to  the  children  of  sin,  from  the  first 
set  out  on  my  long- wished-for  journey  feeble  cry  of  the  God  made  Man — 
towards  that  London,  whose  vaunted  when  a  morality  began  to  be  preached 
magniflcenee  it  was  then  my  utmost  to  the  nations,  which  the  vaunted 
ambition  to  behold,  but  which  bitter  scribes  of  Hebrew  theology  answered 
experience  has  long  since  taught  me  with  revilings  and  blows — a  morality 
to  look  upon  as  I  look  upon  literature  that  reposes  confidently  upon  the 
itself— as  a  capital  staff,  but  a  con-  mercy  of  God  and  the  free- offering  of 
fbnnded  crutoh.  My  wardrobe,  lug-  his  Son,  that  stifles  within  our  miser- 
gage,  and  incumbrances  generally,  rable  bosoms  the  blind  fury  of  unli- 
eonskted  of  one  cotton  chemise,  fine  censed  passion,  and  deposits  in  the 
Irish  front,  for  dress  \  one  sailor*s  all> reaching  hand  of  God's  providence 
Itriped  ditto  for  night  wear ;  one  and,  our  avenges  and  our  wrongs.  It  was 
ahalf  pairs  of  mixed  cotton  socks,  one  verging  towards  that  gracious  day, 
ditto,  of  lambs-wool  stockings  pre-  whose  bare  commemoration  opens  the 
-sented  me  by  Mrs  Raffprty,  the  bil-  fountains  of  every  heart,  and  sheds 
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balm  over  every  soul— draws  together 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  the  long- 
sandered  family^  and  lets  fall  upon  the 
paternal  hearth  the  tender,  the  mingled 
tear  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  affec- 
tion I 

Groups  of  happy  and  innocent 
children  carolled  the  glad  tidings  of 
our  Saviour's  coming  on  his  errand 
of  fallen  man's  redemption.  Oh  I  it 
was  delicious  music,  for  the  voice  was 
from  the  heart,  and  the  heart  was 
pure.— 

"  All  in  a  stable  He  was  bom 
When  He  to  save  us  came  : 
Hallowed  be  that  holy  morn, 
Hallowed  be  His  name." 

I  lifted  up  my  voice,  and  would  have 
carolled  with  the  children,  but  the 
song  died  away  upon  my  tongue — ^the 
heart  was  out  of  tune — I  paused  and 
wept — wept  that  I  was  no  longer  in- 
nocent, no  longer  happy ! 

Oh,  days  of  childhood  I — dear  de- 
parted days  I  When  to  be  vacant  was 
to  know  enough — ^when  to  be  careless* 
was  perfect  joy — when  the  unsuspect- 
ing heart  lives  upon  the  laughing  lip, 
and  love,  pity,  and  devotion,  commin- 
gle in  the  pure  unmeditating  eye. 

Knowledge  I  Fame  I  Ambition!  Fa- 
shion I  London ! — what  can  you  offer 
to  efface  the  memory  of  days  like 
these? 

As  I  journeyed  from  town  to  town, 
scenes  of  joyous  preparation  obtruded 
themselves  every  where  upon  my  view. 
I  lingered  in  the  fat  market,  where  the 
poor  widow,  basket  in  hand,  was 
making  thrifty  entertainment  for  the 
fatherless  babes  that  toddled  at  her 
knee.  I  followed,  with  longing,  lin- 
gering eyes,  the  truck  that  conveyed 
away  a  plain  yet  plentiful  dinner  to 
the  work-house,  and  wished  myself*  for 
that  day  only,  a  pauper. 

The  alehouses  along  the  road  were 
verdantly  tricked  out  in  festoonings  of 
ivy,  with  his  pimple-nosed  jolly  com- 
panion, the  famous  old  holly — and 
peeping  into  the  kitchens,  I  had  more 
than  one  opportunity  of  observing  the 
maids  busily  engaged  in  the  clandes- 
tine putting  up  of  the  formidable  mis* 
letoe  bough. 

The  road  was  alive  with  cheerful 
faces — stagecoaches  stopping  every 
^ve  minutes  to  gin  and  water ;  guards 
perpetually  jerking  down  parcels,  and 
even  the  coachman  himself  relaxing  to 
somethbg  like  a  grin  at  the  uncommon 


funniness  of  the  outsides.  How  I  do 
love  a  stagecoach  !  Let  me  live  on 
the  box,  die  beside  the  guard,  and  be 
buried  in  the  front  boot !  How  I  do 
love  spanking  along  at  ten  miles  an 
hour,  includiog  stoppages,  in  a  clear 
cold  winter  day,  or  under  the  glorious 
light  of  a  harvest  moon !  Then  comes 
a  long  hill,  and  at  the  top,  quite  pro- 
miscuous, as  a  body  may  say,  is  the 
Red  Lion  standing  on  his  hind  legs, 
inviting  us  all  in  to  gin  and  water. 
I  help  the  young  woman  in  the  cotton 
wrapper  down  with  the  most  sedulous 
attention — "  Care  of  your  petticoats 
on  the  lamp  iron" — *'  lend  me  your 
foot.  Miss"—''  my  eye,  what  an  ankle*' 
— "  this  is  the  step" — '*  now,  turn 
round  and  jump  into  my  arms*' — **  all 
right"—**  there  you  are"-"  ^e,  for 
shame"—"  don't  mention  it !"  «*  Take 
a  drop  of  any  thing*' — *l  don't  say  no, 
if  you'd  rather  not."  "  Now,  gentle* 
men,  if  you  please," — **  give  me  your 
hand" — **  care  of  the  wheel" — "  I  see 
your  garter" — «*  Oh  I  you  wretch" — 
"  there  you  are," — **  ail  right  behind** 
•— 4Uid  away  we  go  again ! 

A  fig  for  your  cheap  and  nasty  rail- 
way, smelling  like  a  cookshop — a  fig 
for  the  great  kettle  of  hot  water  that 
pulls  it  along— a  ^g  for  the  filthy  po- 
licemen pr6wling  about  in  green  frocka 
and  glazed  hats,  taking  people  into 
custody,  as  if  they  were  Mounseers  or 
Frenchmen — and  a  fig  for  the  prison 
vans,  in  which  poor  devils  of  passen- 
gers are  hurried  from  town  to  town, 
without  as  much  as  a  drop  of  any 
thing  short  to  take  the  director's  dirt 
out  of  their  whistles ! 

Railways  I — ^to  the  devil  I  pitch  you 
with  dxpence,  and  hope  you'll  enjoy 
the  money  and  company  I 

Thank  God !  there  were  no  cheap 
and  nasty  railways  when  I  made  my 
first  journey  towards  London — there, 
clattered  away  a  yellow  post-chaise 
packed  with  children,  their  noses  flat- 
tened up  against  the  windows — and 
there  spanked  along — Lord,  how  beau- 
tiful I — a  dashing  barouche  and  four— 
a  lady  and  gentleman  inside  enveloped 
in  sables,  with  the  tips  of  their  noses 
peeping  out.  What  a  tidy  farmer's 
cart,  and  such  a  devilish  nice  girl 
going  to  spend  her  Christmas— and 
talk  of  the  devil,  here  he  comes — ^poh  I 
only  a  provincial  sweep  careering 
along  upon  his  donkey. 

As  evening  comes  on*  I  enter  a 
town*  and  pass  alehouse  after  ale- 
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house,  where  the   blazing  tap- room  fort  and  unostentatious  plenty  was  a 

fire  streams  through  the  well-cleaned  feast,  stranger   though    I  was,  and 

window,  and  exhibits  within  a  semi-  penniless  in  the  land ! 
circle  of  elderly  gentlemen  with  pipes        It  was  on  a  Christmas  eve  that  I 

and    pots,   engaged  in    settling  the  entered  a  small  town  in  one  of  the 

affairs  of  the  nation — groups  of  rosy  midland  counties,  weary,  hungry,  and 

laughing  girls  gather  for  mutual  pro-  without  a  penny  in  my  pocket.    I  had 

tection  at  the  corner,  and  wo  betide  tried  some  ballads  along  the  road,  in 

the    hapless    bumpkin    who    draws  my  very  best  style,  such  as  I  used  to 

down  upon  his  numbskuU  the  con-  turn  to  very  good  account  in  the  mari- 

centrated  artillery  of  their  tongues,  time  purlieus  of  Dublin ; — and  here  let 

You  see  ft  knot  of  young  artizans  flit-  me  pause  to  observe,  that  I  have  ever 

ting  about  the  opposite  comer,  but,  found  sailors  just  landed  from  a  trip 

Lord  bless  you!  sooner  than  attack  the  very  best  judges  of  lyrical  poetry 

that  bevy  of  virgins,  as  they  stand,  — their  criticism    is    contributed  in 

the  poor  fellows  would  jump  into  a  copper,  a  coin  very  superior  indeed  to 

Hme-kiln !     The  markets  are  sump-  the  reviewers'  brass— in  short,  there 

tuous  to  behold,  and  every  thing  is  is  no  comparison.     I  sung  over  and 

promised    feasting    and    anticipated  over  again,till  my  larynx  felt  as  rough 

revelry.  as  a  file— 

«  Do  you  suppose,  because  I  tradr-  ..  ^        y^^  ,,yj    ^^       ^^„  ,^^„ 

ed  along,  poor,  hungry  and  fnend-  y^^^ 

less,  that  I  observed  all  these  indica.  gy  the  rolling  sea  lived  a  maiden  fair, 
tions  of  Hep  father  he  followed  the  smuggling 
"  How  good  the  God  of  seasons  was  to         trade,  « 
them,"                                                             Like  a  warlike  hero— 
with   emotions  correspondent   to  the  ^^^^  *  warlike  hero  that  never  was  afraid, 
bitterness  of  my  lot  ?  if  so,  you  sup- 
pose ignorantly.      I  thank  my  God,  "  ^^  seaman's  clothes  young  Jane  did  go, 
my  heart  warmed,  glowed,  expanded,  pressed  like  a  sailor  from  top  to  toe ; 
under  the  influence  of  the  hospitable  ^**'  ^'^J^'  ^^  '^.^  *^f  °"®  **^^  »^<^  P^**""' 
atmosphere  around  me.     I  forgot  for  ,  .^  ^^®  a  warlike  hero- 
the  moment,  my  individual  desolation  ^^«  *  ^'^^"^  ^^'^'  ?»  ^  ^°»^  y^*"  **«^^'«- 
in  the  contemplation  of  surrounding  And  so  on,  but  sing  as  I  might,  I  got 
plenty,  and  feasted  in    imagination  never  a  penny.  This  led  me  to  reflect 
upon  the  prospective  feastings  of  my  a  little ;  if  I  had  had  money  in  my 
fellow-creatures !      You,    born    and  pocket,  no  doubt  I  would  have  gone 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  whose  through  Swillingham,  for  that  was  the 
associations  of  this  holy  season  are  name  of  the  place,  with  sovereign 
made  up  of  the  recollections  of  hospi-  contempt  for  their  **  cruel  taste  in 
table  interchanges  of  social  courtesies  music,*'   as  the  cow  facetiously  ob- 
— who  wander  abroad  with  your  rela-  served  after  she  had  eaten  the  bag- 
tives  hanging  upon  your  arm,  and  pipes ;   but  money  I  had  none,   and 
return  home  loaded  with  presents  for  therefore  I  began  to  consider  whether 
your  little  brothers   and  sisters — to  a  village  in  the  midland  counties  was 
whom,  at  this  time  of  year,  the  old  and  just  the  sphere  in  which  a  nautical 
faithful  servant  of  your  house  is  as  a  ballad,  like  the  Female  Smuggler,  was 
father,  and  your  great  dog  Neptune  likely  to  be  properly  appreciated. 
a  familiar  friend — you,  fallen  from        After  hearing  arguments  pro  and 
your  better  fortunes,    and  trudging  con,  I  concluded  it  was  not ;  and  this 
along  without  a  dinner,  or  money  to  literary  failure  I  put  on  record  for  tho 
buy  one,  might,  in  the  bitterness  of  benefit  of  all  those  scribblers  who  may 
your  heart,  be  tempted  to  curse  the  not  be  aware  of  the  importance  of 
hospitality  which  you  alone  were  not    attending  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
to  be  permitted  to  share.     But  the  bringing  out  a  work ;  from,  the  inge- 
case  was    altogether  diffierent  with  nuous    hidalgo   who   pumped    The 
me — desolate  from  my  birth — flung     Chreat  Metropolis   upon    the    town, 
friendiq^  upon  the  wide  world,  days    down,  down,  down  to — let  me  sec  how 
as  bad  as  a  man  could  see  and  live,  low  I  can  go — down  to  Lord  Mul- 
had  already  gone  over  my  head ;  it  grave,  the  unreadable  novel-twister, 
wa9  a  luxury  to  me  to  see  poor  people    or  his  equally  great  camarado,  Lord 
happy^  and  the  more  aspect  of  com-     Morpeth;  the  Keepsake  poet  I 
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In  considering  ^hat  lyrical  prodac-  some  green  dragon^  blue  lion,  golden 
tion  I  should  substitute  for  the  Fe-  griffin^  or  such  like  fabulous  monster, 
male  Smvggler~^£oT  it  Was  with  me  neyer  to  be  seen,  except  at  Green* 
a  clear  case  of  *'  No  Song,  no  Sup-  wich  fair,  in  **  rerum  natttra,"-«wo 
per,*' — the  sound  of  a  shrill  voice,  entered  a  house  in  the  lane  where  I 
chanting  carols,  struck  upon  my  ear.  first  discoyered  the  straining  youth, 
I  followed  the  sound,  and  arriyed  at  and  Which  displayed,  in  a  window  of 
the  comer  of  a  lane  whence  the  sa^  two  feet  square,  an  assortment  of  red 
ered  melody  was  pouting  forth — I  ap-  herrings,  pipes,  ballads,  penny  rolls, 
proached,  and  found  the  musician  a  rush-ligbts,  bacon,  matches,  and  ge«> 
youth  of  some  eleyeU  years  of  age,  neral  merchandise.  We  entered,  as  I 
rolling  his  eyes  on  diyerging  axes,  haye  said ;  when  the  straining  youth 
and  straining  his  throat  as  if  his  heart  demanded,  authoritatiyely,  to  know 
would  break-«as  well  it  might,  for  what  he  could  haye  for  supper;  to 
the  poor  youth  was  singing  to  empty  which  the  matron  of  the  manrion  re* 
benches, — he  cried  out  like  Wisdom  in  plied  by  another  interrogatory,  **  what 
the  streets,  but  no  man  paid  the  be  bad  got  to  pay  it  with." 
slightest  attention  to  him !  Now,  I  The  reply  to  this  business-like  re- 
ring  a  remarkable  second^-^remarko  quest,  was  a  display  of  the  fifteen* 
able,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  result  of  pence  halfpenny  upon  the  table,  which 
a  knowledge  of  music,  scientifically  or  eompletely  satisfied  the  lady  of  the 
practically-^but  an  instinctiye  blend-  house,  who  set  about  preparing  our 
ing  of  a  second  in  strict  harmony  with  supper  con  amore,  while  the  youth 
any  tuneable  yoice — I  cannot  help  it,  and  myself  amused  our  innocent  minds 
and  I  cannpt  go  wrong — hum  an  by  arranging  in  the  Macedonian  pha^ 
opera  air,  I  will  chime  in  a  second  to  lanx  the  fifteenpence  halfpenny,  un- 
the  fraction  of  a  semitone — sing  a  til  the  banquet  was  announced  as 
second,   I  will  come  in  mathemati-  qmte  ready. 

oally  with  a  bass — descend  into  bass^  We  began,  I  recollect,  with  a  salt 
I  harmonize  with  a  tolerable  falsetto,  herring — remoyed  by  a  quarter  of  a 
I  neyer  could  account  for  this  |  but,  pound  of  streaky  bacon  —  seven 
if  I  oyer  have  the  honour  of  an  Intro-  pounds  of  potatoes,  a  penny  roll  each, 
ductlon  to  Mr  Hogarth,  who  has  made  and  a  quart  of  small  beer, 
himself  master  of  the  subject,  I  intend  The  oill,  which  I  also  well  rememo 
to  ask  him  all  about  it.  ber,  was  as  follows : — Fish,  a  penny 
I  chimed  in,  however,  with  the  —bacon,  twopence — vegetables,  two- 
youth,  and  very  soon  attracted  a  not  pence  halfpenny — bread,  twopence — 
inconsiderable  auditory,  who,  I  could  beer,  one-penny, — the  sum  total  of 
easily  perceive,  were  true  judges  of  the  joint  repast,  eightpence  half- 
correct  taste  and  harmonious  execu-  penny,  fire,  cooking,  and  candles  in* 
tion.  A  few  coppers  fell  into  the  eluded.  This  I  submit  to  the  con- 
hands  of  the  straining  youth,  who  sideration  of  gentlemen  frequenting 
took  occasion  to  observe,  at  the  close  the  Clarendon  ;  and  I  ought  to  add, 
of  one  of  our  carols,  that,  if  I  con-  that  our  lodging  was  twopence  each, 
tinned  to  assist  him,  he  had  no  objec-  waiters,  chambermaids,  and  boots  in- 
tion  to  let  me  go  "  snacks.*'     To  this  elusive. 

I  very  readily  assented,  and  the  My  belly  was  full,  and  mj  spirits^ 
straining  youth  and  myself  having  as  is  always  the  case,  buoyant  in  pro- 
expended  a  halfpenny  each  in  small  portion — I  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
beer  to  keep  us  in  voice,  carolled  factory  boy — for  such  was  the  profes- 
through  the  town  of  Swillingham  sion  of  the  straining  youth  —  with 
with  such  great  and  unprecedented  many  expressions  of  the  pleasure  I 
success,  that,  when  we  found  our-  felt  in  making  hia  acquaintance- 
selves  unable  to  get  out  another  note,  which  the  factory  boy— with  a  pull 
we  were  in  the  joint  possession  of  the  at  the  small  beer,  returned  by  wishing 
gross  sum  of  fifteen-pence  halfpenny,  me  a  meny  Christmas  and  plenty  of 
with  which  we  proposed  immediately  *em  ;  to  whieh  I  replied  aeross  the 
to  adjourn  to  our  hotel.  table  in  a  "  neat  and  appropriate 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that    speeeb." 
we  entered   beneath   one   of  those        We  then  proposed  "  the  King,  and 
houses  of  extortion,  ^hich  suspend  a    the  rest  of  the  royal  family,**  whieh 
lie  ove^  their  doors  In  the  shape  of   was  responded  to  with  efithusiaaia^ 
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-whereupon  the  matron  said  we  were 
good  boys,  and  might  have  another 
mug  of  beer,  if  we  chose  to  pay  for  it| 
-which  hospitable  offer  the  factory 
boy,  -with  a  wiuk  at  me,  declined. 
As  the  factoiy  boy  was  the  only 

fentUman  of  a  literary  torn  of  mind 
had  encountered  since  my  arrival  in 
Englandi  I  thought  I  might  as  well, 
for  I  was  always  insufferably  vain, 
have  his  opinion  of  certain  poeticid 
trifles,  in  the  composition  of  which  I 
had  amused  myself  while  in  the  news« 
paper  line,  but  which  my  late  lament- 
ed friend  Crick  considered,  one  and 
all,  as  very  low,  and  every  way  infe- 
rior to  Uie  Kibriddery  Hunt,  as,  in 
truth,  was  the  case. 

The  factory  boy,  I  thoughti  might 
be  of  a  different  opinion ;  and,  whe« 
ther  he  was  or  not,  I  proposed  to  my* 
self  the  gratification  of  spouting  my 
own  doggrel,  which  is  luxury  enough 
to  a  manufacturer  of  epics  any  day. 

Accordingly,  having  intimated  to 
the  factory  boy  that  I  intended  to 
astonish  his  weak  ound, — an  intima* 
tion  which  he  replied  to  by  a  copious 
libation  of  small  beer,  as  if  to  gather 
strength  to  undergo  the  operation, — I 
took  out  of  my  bosom  a  little  manu- 
script bookf  which,  for  greater  safety, 
I  had  tied  round  my  neck  with  a 
string  I  and,  after  the  usual  numbj»r 
of  preliminary  hems*  proceeded  to 
astonish  the  faetory  boy  as  follows :-« 

TBJB  SAINSOW. 

I. 
^  In  Jocund  boyhood's  gay  career, 
Nor  care,  nor  blight,  nor  lorrow  near, 
Oft,  in  wild  hope,  I've  followed  on, 
trplaad  sod  vale,  woodland  and  lawn. 
In  eager  chase, 
To  gala  the  ipaoe 
Whefe  heaven's  gay  areh  jfotud  resting* 
plase. 


Breaihlegs,  I  toiled  from  hill  to  hill ;    • 
From  hill  to  hill  the  vbion  flew, 
Lingering  on  earth,  yet  lingering  still 
Without  my  reach,  within  my  view. 

II. 
**  In  manhood  thus — a  graver  child, 
Hope,  like  that  arch  celestial,  smiled, 
Apparrelllng  in  colours  gay  • 

The  toy,  the  wish  of  every  day— 

Allures  the  view. 

And  we  pursue. 
Fond  fools  I  to  find  our  day-dream  true. 
Still,  far  as  ever  from  our  eyes. 
The  expected  blessing  mocks  the  sight. 
And,  li|^e  the  rainbow  of  the  skies. 
Dissolves  in  tears  or  fiades  in  night. 

Ill, 
'<  Lovel  Glory  I  Famel  Ambition  l-.^aU 
Hues  of  the  biightest— fastest  fly ; 
Dark  days  of  twilight  round  ua  laU, 
As  one  by  one  we  see  them  die. 

Tlirice  happy  they 

To  die  away — 
As  to  that  fading  bow  'tis  given-^ 
Rising  in  death  from  earth  to  heaven  1 " 


«'  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?*'  Mid 
I,  after  a  decent  pause,  to  the  atten- 
tive factory  boy. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  answered  the  ju- 
venile manufacturer,  with  an  air  of 
grave  deliberation — "  I  was  thinking," 
replied  him  of  the  factory,  *'  that  we 
might  sing  it  to-morrow — if  it  would 
pay." 

"  Pat  1— if  it  would  pay  I"  From 
the  heights  of  Parnassus  I  came  tum- 
bling with  the  emphasis  of  a  squashed 
apple- dumpling.  I  could  have  eaten 
the  factory  boy  without  salt ;  but,  hav* 
ing  already  supped,  I  contented  myself 
with  putting  The  Rainbow  into  my 
breeches'  pocket,  and  draining  to  the 
dregs,  out  of  pure  malice,  what  little 
there  remained  of  the  small  beer. 
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EGYPT— THE  TROJAN  WAR — HOMER. 


I.  In  our  last  Egyptian  article^  of 
which  Mr  Cory's  Ancient  Fragments 
formed  the  text  (see  No.  273^  July 
\838)9  we  discussed  the  origin  and 
-progress  of  phonetic  discovery  until 
it  became  a  profitable  appendage  to 
history^  by  means  of  those  chronolo- 
gical tablets  which  it  has  rescued 
from  the  night  of  ages;  and  which 
have  supplied  us  with  a  contemporary 
outline  of  the  most  remarkable^  and 
heretofore  the  most  questioned  por- 
tion of  the  heathen  annals  of  antiqui- 
ty,  and  placed  at  our  disposal  records 
of  the  mythic  ages  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers. 

We  pointed  out  to  our  readers  the 
classification  which  must  be  observed 
with  reference  to  the  Egyptian  re- 
cords>  to  investigate  them  with  effect 
— namely>  that  portion^  belonging  to 
the  declining  period  of  the  monarchy^ 
which  is  obnoxious  to  the  test  of  con- 
temporary history^  although  less  fully 
elucidated  by  recent  discovery  than* 
the  great  age  of  art  and  empire — and 
that  portion  referring  to  the  latter, 
which,  from  the  absence  of  connected 
contemporary  criteria,  had  hitherto 
bid  defiance  to  theory,  but  which  in- 
volves the  foundation  of  all  the  great 
existing  monuments,  and  the  lists  of 
their  constructors,  now  so  effectually 
vindicated. 

In  our  examination  of  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  twenty- first  and  following 
dynasties,  the  claims  of  the  principal 
annalist  Manetho  were  shown  to  be 
indisputable;  the  restoration  of  the 
chronological  outline  of  his  text  from 
among  the  conflicting  versions  which 
appear  in  Mr  Cory's  collection,  prac- 
ticable; and  the  scientific  principles 
of  his  history  to  be  the  same  with 
those  more  recently  adopted  by  the 
Greece- Egyptian  astronomers,  and 
which  are  on  all  hands  agreed  to  be 
incontrovertible. 

The  more  full  elucidation  of  these 
principles  we  reserved  for  our  inves- 
tigation of  the  early  dynasties  which 
are  in  a  great  degree  beyond  the  pale 
of  contemporary  history,  but  of  many 
of  which  we  now  possess  the  original 
counterparts — anticipating  that  we 
should,  by  this  course,  be  equally  con- 
ducted to  a  true  outline  of  the  ante^ 
cedent  text ;  and  hence^  to  criteria  for 


testing  the  system  of  the  historian,  and 
the  various  theories  which  have  been 
founded  on  it  in  ancient  and  modem 
times. 

We  now,  therefore,  return  to  that 
more  interesting  part  of  the  history 
to  which  the  recovered  monumental 
records,  and  the  great  remains  of  art 
belong.  This  has  been  preserved  in 
various  forms,  more  or  less  original, 
by  Herodotus,  the  author  of  the  Old 
Egyptian  Chronicle,  Manetho,  Era- 
tosthenes, Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Jo- 
sephus  (whose  respective  outlines 
will  be  found  in  "  Ancient  Frag- 
ments'*) ;  and  has  re-appeared  in  con- 
nexion with  the  chronological  theories 
of  the  fathers  of  the  church — more 
particularly  in  the  writings  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Syncellus — followed  by  many 
learned  moderns,  as  Scaliger,  Ussher, 
Marsham,  Perizonius,  Newton,  and 
Pritchard — up  to.  the  period  of  the 
present  hieroglyphic  discoveries. 

With  Dr  Pritchard*s  learned  analy- 
sis of  Egyptian  mythology  and  chro- 
nology, which  appeared  in  the  year 
1819,  the  old  school  of  this  branch  of 
criticism  may  be  said  to  have  closed : 
while  in  the  same  year  the  new  was 
originated  by  the  hieroglyphic  disser- 
tations and  chronological  tables  pub- 
lished by  Dr  Young.  Champollion, 
Felix,  RoseUini,  Seyffarth,  Wilkin- 
son, Sharpe,  Cory,  and  others,  have 
followed ;  and  all  have  endeavoured 
to  combine  the  new  discoveries  with 
the  old  systems. 

None  of  these  are  right,  nor  could 
it  be  expected,  while  so  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  pre  vaib  regarding  even 
the  sacred  chronology  of  the  ages  in 
question  ;  but  it  is  singular  that,  while 
tho  present  continental  critics  advo- 
cate a  long  system  of  time,  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  Samaritan  and 
Greek  versions  of  Scripture,  the  Eng- 
lish, with  scarcely  an  exception,  con- 
sider the  era  of  the  deluge  given  by 
Moses  in  the  Hebrew  Numbers,  b.c. 
2348,  as  exceeding  the  limit  to  which 
the  chronology  of  tlie  Egyptian  dy- 
nasties extends—an  opinion  which  we 
also  decidedly  adhere  to,  viewing  all 
the  lengthened  periods  as  reducible 
without  force  to  the  limits  of  Ussher'a 
Biblical  chronology. 

Under  such  circumstances^  we  be* 
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lieve  we  can  do^do  better  service  to    ters  on  history.     We  bope  to  demon- 


the  cause  of  cDquiry,  than  to  collect 
and  examine  the  results  of  ancient  and 
modern  opinion  regarding  the  early 
dynasties.  This  we  propose  to  do  in 
the  order  of  the  respective  ages  of  the 
writers — omitting^  or  passing  briefly 
over»  those  moderns  who  preceded  the 
hieroglyphic  era>  and  noticing  several 

Eoints  of  importance  to  history,  which 
ave  been  heretofore  overlooked.  We 
hope  by  this  process  to  arrive  at  the 
true  sense  of  the  original  authorities, 
which  will,  as  already  intimated,  help 
us  to  test  the  results  of  modern  opin- 
ion ;  and  we  propose  to  conclude  by 
a  tabular  view  of  the  several  systems, 
with  our  own  inferences  from  the 
whole.  Indeed,  our  proposed  course 
is  the  more  necessary,  because  it  will 
appear  that  several  of  the  ancient  sys- 
tems, as  those  of  Herodotus,  Manetho, 
and  Diodorus,  have  never  hitherto 
been  cle4rly  submitted  to  modern 
readers;  while  some  of  the  leading 
theories  of  the  present  time,  as  those 


strate  that  tbe  scientific  principles  of 
the  systems  of  Manetho  and  the 
Grseco- Egyptian  astronomers  were 
not  unknown  to  Homer,  and  that  by 
developing  his  chronological  calendar, 
we  shall  the  better  prepare  our  read- 
ers for  the  chronological  calendar  of 
Herodotus  which  is  to  follow.  In 
fine,  our  hope  is  to  restore  Homer  to 
his  place,  as  the  true  fattier  of  profane 
history,  and  thereby  render,  we  trust, 
an  acceptable  and  interesting  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  both  Greek  and 
Egyptian  history  and  literature,  and 
add  one  more  link  to  the  chain  which 
binds  them  together.  Having  thus 
far  introduced  tbe  subject,  we  shall, 
without  further  preface,  proceed  with 
our  Homeric  episode. 

II.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
to  tbe  cultivated  mind  than  the  juxta- 
position in  which  the  sisters.  Art  and 
Poetry,  appear  in  the  earliest  known 
ages  of  both.  That  the  military 
sculptures  of  the  Pharaohs  are  repre- 


of  Rosellini  and  Wilkinson,  have  not    sented  to  the  life  in  the   Homeric 


hitherto  been  criticised  by  our  tena- 
cious reviewers,  who  content  them- 
selves with  echoing  the  dogmas  of  the 
hierologists. 

But,  there  is  one  writer  not  hitherto 
admitted  into  the  canon  of  historians, 
who  preceded  all  these  whom  we  have 
enumerated,  and  whose  notices,  con- 
nected with  Egypt,  are  probably  syn- 
chronous with  the  close  of  the  con- 


battle-scenes,  and  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  poet  are  equally  repre- 
sented to  the  life  in  the  eiforts  of 
Egyptian  art,  are  observations  which 
have  occurred  to  every  traveller  and 
admirer  of  ancient  genius. 

While  Homer*s  knowledge  of  Greece 
and  its  dependencies  is  that  of  a  na- 
tive, his  knowledge  of  Egypt  is  that 
of  a  traveller,  with  little  more  of  ex- 


tinued  hieroglyphic  records,  and  of    aggeration  and  embellishment  than 


the  nineteenth  Dynasty  of  Diospoli- 
tans,  when  the  great  cycle  of  Egyptian 
art  terminates.  We  mean  the  poet 
Homer  (the  probable  contemporary 
of  his  own  Poly  bus  or  Thuoris), 
whose  knowledge  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, art,  mythology,  and  every 
subject  he  has  handled,  astonishes  us, 
only  because  clothed  in  the  poetical 
garb  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourish- 
ed ;  and  whose  Egyptian  notices  and 
allusions  we  hope  to  see  incorpo- 
rated in  their  due  place,  in  the  third 
edition  of  Mr  Cosy's  excellent  com- 
pilation. 

Justice  to  history,  to  Homer,  and 
to  polite  literature,  demands  this  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  shall  intro- 
duce this  venerable  chronicler,  like 
one  of  his  own  episodes,  between  the 
first  and  second  portions  of  our  en- 

3uiry,  80  as  not  to  offend  the  preju- 
ices  of  unprepared  readers,  by  dis- 
turbing the  chain  of  recognised  wri- 
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are  to  be  found  in  travellers,  from 
Herodotus  or  Marco  Polo ;  and  the 
ancients  have,  with  almost  one  con- 
sent, assigned  Egypt  either  as  the 
country  of  his  birth,  or  that  from 
whence  he  derived  the  varied  mate- 
rials embodied  in  works  which  every 
succeeding  age  -has  been  content  to 
imitate.  The  uncertainty  regarding 
the  country  and  history  of  the  poet 
has  left  room  for  many  an  hypothesis 
to  account  for  his  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  knowledge ;  and  one  writer— 
Heliodorus — goes  so  far  as  to  make 
him  a  son  of  the  Egyptian  god 
Hermes,  by  a  priestess  of  Thebes. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  by  no  means 
an  untenable  hypothesis  that  the  voy- 
ages of 

*'  The  man  for  wisdom's  various  arts  re* 
nowned," 

are  either  wholly  or  in  part,  those  of 
the  poet  himself^  who, 

24 


*<  Wraderfiig  froft  eKme  16  «fliae«  ttbMn^  Tlr«^  tekiilg  of  Troy  irafli  as  we  learn 

ant  i«f*y'd^  Urom  DiedonMi  th^  tf^^Mrtr/ui,  or  re^ 

Thtir  aumiMrt  noted,  add  their  mHm  m»^  gulatio^  efxiefa  of  earif  OriMSiali  liie» 

^^7^  »'*  tory  and  cMronology  (Hke  that  of  the 

aijj^  Olympladv  in  Mb»niiient  times) ;  mA 

••  WhenW»»««e  h4Mi  tiiM  tbe  deitioed    ^^  **^^"  i?  sstronotrfdal  one  ap^ 
flu  «■»«•«    p^„  fri^m  DionysHis  of  Halicarnas^ 

Of  eacred  troy,"  *!?'  ^**?*    ^    ^^f  ***  ^><«>^  ^^  W* 

Cfaronide,  aeqnainte  ns   that  Trojr 

and  enriched  the  Iliad  from  his  stores  **  was  taken  on  the  approach  of  sam4 

of  accnmalated  knowledge^  embodied  mer,  setenteen  days  before  the  sol- 

these  wanderings  in  the  history  of  one  sticej  on  the  eighth  day/  before  the  end 

of  his  principal  heroes.  (te,  on  the  24th)  of  the  (1 1th)  Athe« 

It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  age  of  nian  month  Thargelion^— twenty  days 

the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  Is  that  ojp  remainiog  to  complete  the  current 

the  poet ;  and  thb  will  explain  many  year,  which  thus  ended  thirty-seren 

seeming  difficulties  and  anachronisms  days  afler  the  capture  of  the  city.** 

which  occur  in  the  Odyssey,  but  not  This  he  had  from  the  historians  Epho^ 

in  the  Iliad.     It  will  account  for  the  fus,  Caliisthenes,  and  other  very  am 

events  of  different  ages  being  mingled  eient  authorities,   who  affirmed  that 

together.      It  will  explain  Why  the  the  month  Thargelion  was  for  thit 

three  hundred  years  are  annihilated,  reason,  always  accounted  mtfortunatcr 

which  separated  the  Egyptian  Ring  among  the  barbarian  or  foreign  na^ 

Memnon,  the  contemporary  of  Priam,  tlons.                                  • 

fVomPolybusand  Proteus,  the  con tem-  The  most  ancient  Attic  year  eoU- 

poraries  of  Homer ;  and  the  idea  only  sisted,  like  the  Egyptian,  f\rom  Whenecr 

requires  to  be  carried  out  to  explain  the  it  was  derived,  of  tweWe  months  of 

two  ages  to  which  the  events  of  the  thirty  days  each,  which  were  kept  to 

Trojan  war  have  been  assigned,  and  their  plades  in  the  solar  year,  by  nibdea 

to  account  for  the  congress  of  ^neas  of  Intercalation  not  now  understood  ;f 

and  the  foundress  of  Carthage.  for,  the  explanation  attribruted  to  So- 

The  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Homeric  Ion  (Herod.  I.  92),  and  repeated  by 

calendar  of  divinities  was  assef ted  by  Geminus,  Censorfnus,  and  others  $  ae« 

Herodotus ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  cording  to  whieh  a  month  of  thirty 

the  whole  tenor  of  subsequent  history  days  was  added  every  alternate  yeaf*' 

and  mythology;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  to  that  of  SCO  days.  Will  aid  us  but 

been  suspected  that  the  frame-work  of  little. 

the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is  itself  derived  The  most  ancient  writer  who  pro- 

from  the  Egyptian  calendar,  and  that  fesses  accurately  to  dx  the  year  ot 

the  Trojan  era,  and  the  Homeric,  of  (he  taking  of  Troy,  is  Timtbus  Sfcti- 

second  Trojan  era,  ard  discoverable  lus  (B.c.26d — 1),  Who  dated  it  4Vt 

with  mathematical  accuracy  in  the  years  before  the  Olympian  era,  ft.c. 

cycle  of  the  erratic  Egyptian  year.  7  iTC.     This  ascends  to  the  yea^  b,c. 

*  Tlie  Parian  Chronicle  hat  ''  the  tevenih  day^*  vvliich  evidently  means  tevea  da^t  be- 
fore ihe  expiration  of  the  montli,  at  determined  bj  the  ezpreit  statement  of  Dionjiiut, 
which  provei  itv  own  ezactnets. 

f  Since  thefle  p&gea  were  written,  we  tiavt  aicerUined  that  the  ancient  Attifi  ihonthi 
were  kept  in  their  pla(Se8  by  an  intercalary  tolar  cycle  of  nine  yeart,  nrhidh  is  alluded  tobf 
Homer,  Odyu.  xix.  H6,  ixA  represents  the  difference  of  time  between  the  calendars  0^ 
the  Iliad  and  Odyisey.  fiy  the  returns  of  this  cycle,  which  has  l>eett  moat  erroneously 
confounded  with  the  Inner  octaihri*,  or  cycle  of  eight  years,  the  recurrence  of  the  aneieiit 
Grecian  festix-als  and  gamee — the  Panathenaea,  the  Isthmia,  the  Pythia,  the  Olymplta, 
iiCi — was  regulated  in  the  ag^  pteteding  the  Olympian  era,  at  whid)  time  the  period  ^ 
nine  years  was  replaced  hf  that  of  flnur.  The  -etenta  of  history  Were  alao  eonVentioaanf 
adjusted  by  the  former ;  as,  the  nine  yefltfa'  intetral  of  thef^ibate  impoMd  oa  Ihe  Athefiiaae 
by  Minos ;  the  nine  years  from  the  rape  of,  Heien  till  the  aicge  of  Troy  t  She  aiae  yetxe  ef 
the  siege  ;  the  nine  years  interposed  between  the  tehiag  of  Troy  and  the  WUtfn  of  UlySeei» 
&c.  But  we  cannot  do  more  than  allude  to  a  queatian  aa  oomprelwnaite^  aad  ao  ImportattS 
to  history,  in  the  compass  of  a  ttot0«  and  shall  probably  recur  to  it  oa  aaotbar  aaeaaiosj 
more  especially  bfcaaivit  ftu  beiti  wbdlf  aterlooked  by  the  A»diia»flf  aoaentttid  msdeni 
criticism. 


llf8»  ami  it  tttirijihe  d«U  ghm  by  IhMii  ttdiM  olNrNilvm  or  immUm: 

Plit6roiiiin»  416  yean  befi»«  the  flnt  Batyteiwalieiki  wottldin  HiiB  erne  inply 

Olympiad*  and  by  Aretet»  4U  yeave  a  refiaenieiic  in  ealevdatton  wbicfb  oaly 

before  Ibat  era*     it  ia  Autber  een-  belongs  teme^Mtitlmes^mileM  the  fol* 

ftrawd  by  tbe  adourate  ohroBohigjil^ .  knrfaig  coiacidenoe  be  a  mere  acd^ 

CteHor   Ehodhm  in  wtaoae  AtiyriBB  doati 

Canon  (cited   in  Ancient   Fragf*  pw  June  17th  was,  in  fiKti  the  Thoth 

75, 7d)  the  takingr  of  Troy  ia  referred  or  tnt  day  of  the  erraHc  Efyptlan 

to  the  tidr^-aeoond  year  of  King  Tao-  year>  at  the  date  assigned  by  limffins 

taoe^   418   yeara   before    the   flnt  and  his  folloirers— the  Thoth,  whith 

Olympiad.    The  date  assigned  by  the  needed  a  day  in  each  qQadriettttiran> 

Parias  Marbles,  a  roeord  of  the  age  of  answering  to  that  day  from  b.c.  1 199 

Timams  (as  corrected  by  Selden  and  to  1189,  as  the  elements  preserred  by 

Manham)^  by  SralesdMnes,  Apollo*  daudios  Ptolemy,   Censorinus,  and 

doms,  Dionyainaof  Halioamassus,  and  Theon,  and  quoted  in  Mr  Ck>i7'8  workj 

Porphyry,  is  407  yean  befere  the  determine    with    mathematical   car- 

OlynpiMS,  which  is  raised  by  DIodo-  tainty. 

nas,  Solinns,  and  Lactantios,  to  408,  This  is  of  itwlf  a  rematkable  coin* 

and  diminished  by  £uaebias  to  400.^  oidence,  bttl  not  more  than  might  be 

tiie  difTennto  between  this  series  and  expected  if  the  historr  and  its  era 

the  fonner- prmbabiy  resultaag  from  were   dorited   from  the   priests  of 

tlio  ten  yean  of  tlw  siege.*  £gypt>  who  eonneeted  eteff  historied ' 

!■  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  oen*  era  (and   dovAtless  the  hifermatioiL. 

tary  b.c.,  *  the  aelstioe  oceurrad  on  derived  from  the  visit  of  Menelaus, 

Jnly  4th  in  the  Jnlian  year;    and  one  of  the  principal  acton  in  tho 

seventeen  days  bofon  this,  or  June  scene)  with  their  erratic   calendar, 

I7th#  Troy  was  taken,  according  to  and  thtts  left  a  method  of  determfniog 

the  aatlioritiea  of  Dionysins.     Thia  the  tmth  of  such  eras,  which  descend 

dsy  lias  been  altered  to  June  1 1th  in  ed  to  the  astronomen  of  the  Oneco- 

the  year  i.e.  1184,  by  Petavios;  to  Egyptian  school;  and,  in  the  records  of 

June  10th  b.c.  1  IBS,  by  DodWell ;  to  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemv,  has  proved 

Jnne22d  b.c.  1  IBS,  by  Sosligef ;  and  more  useftd  than  any  other  system  of 

toJtmeSlst  9,c.  1182,  by  Bunthig,  ancient  chronology.    The  Thoth  of 

i^ho  nspeetiv^y  eoii)eetnre  that  the  the  taking  of  Troy  was,  in  fkct,  that 

staibaient  of  the  ancients  refen  to  tho  of  Priam's  death,  and  woidd  have  beetk, 

Metonle  or  OaHppic  Innor  yeart-'tt  that  of  the  reign  of  Ms  successor— the^ 

hypothesis  which;  independently  of  system  referring  every  aQcea8iim.Ja 

the  blundering  calculations  of  these  the  fint  day  of  the  erratic  year  in 

oiitraOle«ialsi  the  lait  that  £ph0r0a  whieh  it  eoeumd  (u  deiliOdMratM 

and  Calllsthenes  lived  a  century  befofo  by  tho  ohroaologieal  oanon  of  Mi^* 

Timseu8,ofitselfconfutes;  and  proves,  parchus  and  Ptolemy,  in  which  the 

as  will  ^iounediately  appear,  that  the  reigns  of  less  than  a  year  "ate  invari* 

characiers'of  the  date  were  dsrived  ably  included  in  the  B«xt,iA.  order 

*  Thereii  another  •eritt  o£  r^ogii  ^t«t,  alio  at  lh«  iaiarftf  of  leta  yeais  from  ^  latter, 
▼is.,  B.C.  1176  or  400  jeass  heforOthe  first  dfOfiid,  MSardiii^  to  VatM),  !.(•.'  1173, 
aoeording  to  Sjocellui,  and  b.c.  1171,  it  Mi  ymH  helMW  the  firit  Q\ym^A^  aeeordiog 
to  Sosibins.  Besides  these,  we  have  b.c.  IflftOv  or  770  yaavs  before  the  descent  of  Xerxes 
on  Gree«Siin  the  life  of ,IIin«r  at^bated  tq  HeredoMla  (adate  resulting  from  a  palpable 
error  of  200  years,  in  early  transcription,  as  will  appear  farther  on),  and  b.c.  1209,  as  it 
stands  in  the  uncorrected  Parian  Bfarbles.  And,  if  we  add  the  d^preised  epMi  of  Hero* 
dotus,  B.d.  972.939  («bo  foign  of  Proteus),  of  Vii^^,  tbottt  the  tin^e  of  the  fouBdation 
of  Carthigl,  b.c.  887|  tad  of  CBnstaBtiBus  Manesses,  who  hsakes  Prikm  send  an  embassj 
for  auxiKnies  to  King  Oavid,  we  befitfre  we  shall  hife  before  us  ill  the  dates  to  whieh 
the  Trojitt  war  has  been  rel<md  by  the  andents. 

f  *'  PMinde  non  pro  Mslorieoraei  cosvorum  teMhmmd.  sed  pjro  jtnriorinn  qni  sub 
Metonico4S)relo  yizerint,  rilMelflli8.'U^Z>oift0e2^1liai)r.  tdtViti,  Of*  Rothanorumq^  Cye,) 
The  elements  flisied  by  tMs  eriife  belong  to  the  year  b.c.  1 1 84,  and  not  1 1 63,  (hr  iMiich  he 
refers  thA  ;  nor  deaay  of  the  above  quoted  datee  agree  with  the  premises  assumed,  which 
are  prineipaMy  founded  on  the  Metonie  Solstioe,  June  27th,  and  belong  to  the  8th  year, 
tBding,  ollle  Metonie  Cyde  of  19,  asoending  from  b.c.  432,«the  date  of  Mston*s  obser- 
vations* 
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^hat  each  /eign  might  take  its  date 
frocn  the  antecedent  Egyptian  Thoth) ; 
and.  in  the  present  case,  it  could  not 
be  far  removed  from  the  eventy  which 
Virgil  (^neid  III.)  and  the  ancients 
refer  to  summerf  in  conformity  with 
the  general  sense  of  Homer. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  such  a 
coincidence  could  be  accidental ;  while 
it  gives  us  a  consbtent  reason  for  the 
astronomical  characters  stated  by  Di- 
onvsius ;  and,  if  valid,  a  mathemati- 
eaUy  correct  date  for  the  siege  of 
Troy,  with  reference  to  the  year.  It 
is»  l>e8ides,  consistent  with  the  known 
Egvptian  origin  of  the  Attic  year, 
and  with  the  reputed  and  most  con- 
sistent and  probable  origin  of  the  Ho- 
meric materia.  We  need  hardly  add, 
that  none  of  the  other  dates,  to  which 
the  taking  of  Troy  has  been  referred, 
can  o£Per  tlie  required  characters. 

Again,  by  ascending  with  the  erratic 
Egyptian  year  till  the  Thoth  corres- 
ponded with  the  first  day  of  the  Attic 
year,  t.  «•  thirty-eight  days  after  Thar- 
gelion  23,  and  June  17,  or  38  X  4  » 
152  years  -|-  b.c.  1193,  we  shall  find 
B.C.  1345*-ld41  for  the  date  of  co- 
incidence, and  of  the  derivation  of 
the  Athenian  year  from  the  Egyp- 
tian ;*  and  the  year  b.c.  1349,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  marks  the  arrival  of 
Peiops  in  Peloponnesus,  wltti'  whose 
Olympic  games,  celebrated  at  Elis, 
B.C.  1321  (the  epoch  of  the  Egyptian 


Canicular  Cycle,  as  explained  in  our 
former  artiQles),  we  have  the  first  m^ 
dication  of  that  year  in  Greece. 

Let  us  next  descend  from  the  Tro- 
jan era  to  the  age  of  Homer,  and  we 
shall  be  directed  to  equally  consbtent 
results. 

The  best  supported  age  of  the  poet 
is  that  of  Lycurg^,  the  Laceds^mo- 
nian  legislator,  about  the  time  of  the 
first  Olympiad  instituted  by  Iphitus, 
B.C.  884 — 108  years  before  the  date  of 
the  continued  series  of  Olympiads,  ac- 
cording to  Eratosthenes  and  Phlegon 
—and  Homer  flourished  302  years 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  according  to 
the  marble  chronicle  of  Paros,  the 
majority  as  well  as  the  most  authentic 
and  judicious  of  the  ancient  historians 
differing  littie  from  this  (although  we 
find  Homer  raised  to  b.c.  1 109,  and 
depressed  to  b.c  684,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel).  Herodotus,  the  most 
ancient  of  them,  dates  the  age  of 
Homer  (II.  53)  400  years  before  his 
own  time;  and,  as  Herodotus  was 
bom  in  the  year  b.c  484  (or  fifty- 
three  years  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war),  according  to  Aulus  GelUus,  we 
thus  obtain  the  Homeric  date  b.c  884, 
as  above. 

An  Egyptian  astronomical  date  oc- 
curs at  tbb  time — ^the  coincidence  oi 
the  Thoth  with  the  vernal  equinox, 
April  2,  to  which  it  had  receded  b.c 
889—685 ;    the  recession,  from  the 


*  Th«  following  ubb  will  show  th«  reladon  of  tk«  Atde  and  Bgyptisn  montlii  for  tbb 

tpoch,  togtthf  r  with  thnr  plaoet  in  the  JuUsn 

Tear, 

0 

134S. 

Attte. 

E^dsa,                 Dan* 

July     25. 

1. 

Heeafeomboeon, 

I. 

Tbotb,                      80 

Aag.    24. 

II. 

Metagimion, 

IL 

Paophi,                     dO 

8«pt.    23. 

III. 

Boedromion, 

III. 

Atbyr,                       80 

Oct.     23. 

IV. 

Pyanappion, 

IV. 

Cboiae,                     80 

Nov.    22. 

V. 

M»aiactorion» 

V. 

Tybi,                         80 

D«c     28. 

VI, 

Potidoon  (tbe  rcdnplU 
oated  month  in  tha  in- 

terealary  year). 

vt 

Mediir»                    80 

IMl 

* 

Jan.     21. 

VII. 

Qamelton, 

vn. 

Phamenotb,               30 

Feb.     20. 

VIII. 

Antbetfcerion, 

VIII. 

Pharmuthiy                 80 

Mar.    22. 

IX. 

Elapbebolion, 

IX. 

Paehon,                      80 

April   21. 

X. 

Munjohion, 

X. 

Payni»                       80 

May    21. 

XI. 

Tbargelion, 

XI. 

Epipbi,                       80 

Juaa    20. 

XIL 

Sdrropboriooj 

XII. 

Ifeaori,                      80 

JttljT     20, 

£pegomen«  or  iatar- 
aiUrjr  dajri^            5 

885 
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former  astronomical  date,  Jane  17> 
B.C.  1193 — 1189,  being  seventy-siz 
days  X  4  »  304  years. 

Such  was  the  state  of  theerratic  Egyp- 
tian calendar  when  Homer  wrote— the 
commencement  of  the  year  correspond- 
-  ing  with  the  opening  of  the  lliady  as 
well  as  of  the  Odyssey,  as  will  present- 
ly appear ;  and  the  2dd  of  Thargelion> 
on  which  Tory  was  taken,  answering 
to  the  17th  of  the  third  Egyptian 
month  Athyr,  the  day  of  the  Apha* 
nism  or  disappearance  of  Osiris,  and 
of  the  mournful  rites  of  the  Egyptian 
calendar;*  in  correspondence  with 
tibe  unlucky  character  of  Thargelion 
among  the  barbarians^  as  above. 

We  thus  discover  a  difference  of 
time  strictly  Egyptian,  which»  we  can- 
not doubt,  would  be  marked  by  the 
priests,  admitting  Homer*s  informal 
tion  to  have  been  derived  from  them. 
They  would,  like  every  one  else,  use 
the  current  calendar  of  the  period.  It 
is  literally  the  difference  between  the 
calendars  of  the  Memnon  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Polybua  of  the  Odyssey— 


namely,  the  Ramses  Miamon,  or 
Ramses  II.  (the  author  of  the  Mem- 
nonium,  and  of  the  finest  military 
sculptures),  and  the  Thuoris  or  Poly- 
bus  of  Manetho's  dynasties — ^the  pe- 
riod from  the  accession  of  the  for- 
mer to  the  death  of  the  latter  being 
803  years,  according  to  the  fragments 
in  Josephus ;  and  varying  from  295  to 
315  years,  according  to  the  other 
copies  of  the  dynasties. 

^¥e  have  remarked  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Egyptian  year  at 
the  equinox,  in  Homer*s  time,  corre- 
sponded with  the  opening  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  Now,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  if  Troy  was  tidien  near  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice,  the  action  of 
the  former  poem  belongs  to  the  ver- 
nal quarter  of  the  year— the  most  pro- 
bable time  for  tne  campaign;  and, 
the  whole  action  of  the  Iliad  being 
limited  to  about  fifty-eix  days»  it  will 
fidl  within  this  period. 

The  time  of  action  of  this  poem  is 
thos  unequally  distributed :«« 


Book  I. 


The  Contention,  and  Plague  ig  the  1    g  ^ 

Grecian  camp, j  ^ 

The  Council  of  the  Kings,  .    .  1    ... 

The  Festival,  and  Voyage  of  Jupi-  \  .^ 
ter  and  the  gods  to  Etluopia,      j '^    "' 
II.— XXII.  The  Battles,  &c 7    ... 

XXIII.  The  Funeral  of  Patroclus,  3    ... 

XXIV.  The Truce,andFuneralof Hector,   24'... 


Osy. 

Ift. 

10th. 
nth. 

28d. 

30th. 

33d. 


56  days  57th. 

Pope,  who  has  in  most  respects  correctly  stated  the  times  of  action,  has 
through  an  oversight  made  the  interval  of  the  battles  eight  days  instead  of 
seven,  in  consequence  of  calling  the  twenty-eighth  day  the  29th,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  Book  XVI II. 

The  synchronous  (wi&  reference  to  the  annual  calendar)  action  of  the 
Odyssey  is  thus  dbtributed  by  Pope. 


Book  I.— IV.  Minerva's  descent  to  Ithaca,  on  the*| 

return  of  the  gods  from  Ethiopia  1    ^  ^^ 
— the  voyage  of  Telemachus  to  j       ^ 
Pylos  and  Sparta,       ...     J 
V.  Mercury's  descent  to  Ogyg^,  on  1 

the  same  occasion — the  voyage  >  25    ..• 
of  Ulysses  to  Pheanida,  &c.      } 
VL^i—XIII.  Voyage  to  Ithaca,  &c.,       •    •         8    ••• 
XIV— XXIV.  The  return  and  restoration  of)    ^ 

Ulysses,  &c.» J 

iTdays 


Osy. 


Ist 


7tb. 

32d. 
35th, 

42d. 


PltttsTcb,  ds  Ud.  St.  Ottiid. 


Bu^  ii  is  evident  that  the  tiioe  of  dar :  00  that  both  poenw  (although 

Books  I.  to  IV.  is  syochroBouB  with  the  events  are  supposed  to  be  sepa^ 

the  tirst  six  days  of  Book  v.,  the  events  rated  by  an  interval  of  eight  or  tea 

.equally  onginating  with  the  coimcil  years)  are  adjusted  on  the  same  fixed 

.at  Olympus  on  the  return  of  the  gode  |tfinciples  of  ogrthologioal  chronologj# 

from  their  Ethiopian  £aa6t ;  and  the  and  are  reeiprooaUy  deMonstnUive  ^ 

first  series-*-thevoyageofTe]en>aohus>  :those  principles  which  oan  alone  be 

&c«»  beiAg  subsidiary  to  the  seoond««>-  derived  irom  the  calendar  of  the  ai^ 

the  return  of  Ulysses.    To  the  saaae  nual  festivab. 

annual  council  of  the  gods  equally  on-  Thiu»   then«   the  antxeipations  of 

ginates  the  main  action  of  the  Iliads  Pepe»  who  nev«)r  eentempls^  aneh  a 

in  connexion  with  the  wrath  of  Aehil-  parallelism  in  the  times   of  ftctiuMi 

les  j  se  that  the  twenty-third  day  of  which  he  so  laboriously  elicited^  aM 

the  ineidefttoi  that  poem  answers*  in  realised  i  4md  the  calendar  of  i^m^r 

the  annual  calendar*  to  the  first  of  the  effectuaMy    illustrated    from    thoee 

main  adion  of  the  Odyssey*  while  the  ecnlpturas  which  appear  to  have  fiuv- 

interval  thence^  to  the  conclusion  of  nished  the  prototypes  of  his  finoit 

both  poems*  is  the  same^  or^  at  moot*  deseriptiens.     The  oommeneemeot  of 

dees  not  differ  more  than  one  d^»  ihe  twelve  days*  iSsstiTal  is  identified 

The  annnal  (aqnatie-^ffle  the  Pillar  wkh  die  eqoinoctkl  Theth  of  the  ag9 
.of  Rosetia)  lestivid  or  procession  of  J9i  Homer. -being  the  eleventh  day  of 
Jupiter  and  the  gods  at  Diospolia  or  jkbe  action  of  the  Iliad*  which  will 
.Thebes*  is  nsent^ed  by  Herodotus  thus  estend  Ibrty^six  diqrs  feom  the 
and  Diodorus*  and  its  duration  fined  at  Tcrnal  equinox*  as  abovck  and  leave 
gtwelve  days  by  Eustathins.  From  this*  enadly  a  month  of  thirty  days*  of  the 
Pope  anticipated  ultimate  elucidation  aoventy^dx  which  pceoeded  the  fiiU 
of  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  action  4»f  Troy«  fiw  the  .evejnts.  fisUowing 
ofthe  Iliad  commences.  This  question  Hector*8  funeral* — that  is,  according 
is  greatly  illustrated  by  an  hieroglyphic  to  the  coaventloiial  calendaii^n  prin* 
calendar  on  the  wtill  of  thp  palace  pf  .  ciples  of  the  ^eem*  which. would  sup- 
Ramses  III.*  Qr.  Sesostris  at  Medinet  pose  a  second  suspension  of  action 
Adou,  in  which  the  images  of  Amon  during  the  twelve  days  of  the  second 
Rn*  or  Jupiter  Ammoi^  and  tlie  rest  of  divine  fcstivsal*  and  thus  leave  six- 
the  gods*  are  carried  out  in  procession  teen  di^s  only  for  the  subsequent 
09  the  Thoth*  or  first  day  of  the  year ;  events  of  the  war  (as  decided  by  the 
and  likewise  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  gods  in  comeil*  oi^  their  aecond  return 
second  month*  Paophi  (ChampoUton*  to  Olympus).  Nor  should  it  be  for- 
Lettres  de  Tfigyptci*  xviii.  p.  361),  gotten  that  the  hieroglyphic  calendar 
forty-elffht  days  after  the  first  proces-  mentioned*  belongs  to  the  period 
'tfon*  irhlch  (se.  the  first)  must  be  which  separated  Homer  from  the 
viewed  as  the  great  annual  festival  of  Trojan  war. 

'  Jupiter  Ammon,  independently  ofthe  The  erratic  Egyptian  calendar  may 

relation  between  his  symbol  of  the  be  stated  as  in  the  following  table*  in 

^ram  and  the  coinciding  sign  Aries,  relation  to  the  Attic  year*  for  the 

in  the  time  of  Homer.     In  fact*  the  Trojan  and  Homeric  eras ;  by  whieh 

diiference  of  time  between  the  two  it  wiU  appear  that  the  events  of  the 

festivals*  just  involves  the  foity-six  year  b.  c.  1198^— 1189,*  are  stated  in 

dayf  of  the  Il|ad  which  follow  the  first  the  calendar  of  the  year  889 — 5*  being 

of  them.     The  action  of  the  poem  is  that  which*  as  above*  was  current  and 

suspended  during  the  first  twelve  davs  best  understood  when  Homer  visited 

of  this  interval*  in  compliment  to  the  Egypt*  and  whose  accurate  acquain- 

gods*  and  it  conclndes  in  thirt^-fonr  tance  with  ^e  annual  calendar  of  that 

cU^s  more*  or  immediately  before  the  Country  can  no  more  be  doubted  than 

comteencemeift  of  the  second  divine  bh  knowledge  of  its  canonize^  di^^* 

feasts              .  .  nities. 

In  like  manner*  the  action  ofthe*  ^  The^times  and  action  ofthe  twentv- 
Odyssey*    which    begins   as    above*  four  Books  of  the  Odyssey*  are  briefly 
fivtn  the  council  of  the  gods  on  their  incorporated  with  those  of  the  twenty- 
,  l^etum  from  Ethiopia*  extends  thirty-  four  books  of  the  Iliad*  in  Uie  annex- 
four  days  from  that  point  in  the  calen-  ed  tabular  statement ;  *  because  the 

*  See  end  of  this  article. 
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gtkwHT  of  tlie  former  is  necessariJf 
the  SAmtt  lu  that  of  the  latter, — ^name- 
ly, the  Egyptian  calendar  of  the  age 
of  Homert^aad  becauae»  as  abo^e, 
^e  time  of  the  main  aption  of  both 
poamsy  is  not  only  identical^  with  re- 
&rence  to  the  months  and  days  of  the 
year,  in  its  commencement^^the  aa- 
aembly  of  the  gods  in  council  at 
PlympnSy  on  their  return  from  Etkio- 
ni»7-but  in  its  duration  of  thirty-four 
days  following  the  twelve  of  the  voyi- 
fga  to  Ethiopia,  and  ending  imme* 
^teij  before  the  ne^  divine  fes* 

iHTia.* 

We  have  here  two  eras  of  th^ 
Egyptian  annual  oaleqdvr  in  e<a^ 
^orffiespoodenoe  with  the  required  eha* 
yaeterSf  and  with  the  two  eras  to 
wlueb  the  war  of  Troy  h«s  bmo,  as* 
signed,  and  precisely  il  ^e  required 
interval  of  three  centuries  ;  all  which 
it  is  incomheDt  on  the  critic  who  ob- 
jects to  the  present  inferences,  to  ac« 
eoont  for. 

The  first  of  these  erna  agrees  with 


the  astronomical  date  of  the  Trqjan 
war  as  preserved  by  Timseus,  Dlony- 
sioSf  &c.,  and  the  second  with  the 
)ower  epoch  to  which  that  war  haf 
been  assigned,  and  with  the  frame- 
work of  the  Homeric  records*  They 
are  explicable  only  on  the  suppositiofi 
that  the  original  era,  and  the  ground- 
work of  Romeros  history  were  pre- 
served and  transmitted  by  the  priests 
of  Egypt,  in  agreement  wiui  t.he  gener- 
al tradition  of  antiquity,  and  with  tlie 
voyage  of  Menelaus  to  Egypt  af^er  the 
takiog  of  Troy,  which  is  attested  alike 
hy  Homer  and  Herodotus— the  latter 
reforring  to  the  authority  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  ;  while,  admitting 
the  truth  of  statements  which  we  have 
not  the  slightest  grounds  to  question, 
the  chjnonological  coincidences  are,  as 
^  already  intimated,  no  more  than  might 
*  reasonably  be  expected  to  exist;  apart 
iron  the  relationship  between  the 
xoysd  lines  of  DiospoUs  and  Troy,  as- 
serted by  the  Greeks,  who  make  Titho- 
iMis  the  father  of  the  Egyptian  Mem- 


*  "  The  will  if  Jotb"  (Jliad  J.  6)  h  the  priaury  ttfument  of  the  Iliad,  m  an  emiaeat 
aeheler,  Mr  Peno  hse  deneeetrttMi,  ia  agreeeieeft  with  the  present  chranoloipoel  reeulte, 
which  e^aajlj  demoaetrate  that  it  ie  the  primely  argiiMeiit  of  the  Odyaeey.  This  ie  deters 
teined  at  the  fint  diviae  oooneiJe  in  both*  Oa  theretura  ef  the  f  ode  from  the  tvelye  days* 
^PUiiopiaa  feaat,^  the  atvente  ooonected  with  the  vrath  of  Aohilles  are  decreed;  and  on  the 
same  occaiioo,  with  reference  to  the  annual  calendar)  the  return  of  UlyMes  from  the  island 
ef  iy^j^^UL  to  Iniaca-»tfae  foudaiueutal  OTont  of  the  Odjewy — ^ii  etjoaHj  determnied. 

The  incidents  of  ten  days  in  the  Grecian  camps,  and  the  twelve  dayii  of  the  voyage  to 
Ethiopia!  precede  the  time  of  the  main  actiqn  in  th6  Iliad ;  while  the  incidents  of  six  days  only 
precede  the  time  of  the  main  action  in  the  narrative  of  the  Odyssey — that  being,  however, 
necessarily  identical  with  the  first  six  days  of  the  main  action  dated  as  above,  from  the  Coun- 
ol  of  the  gods  who  decreed  the  return  of  UlyRses  on  their  regaining  Olympus— Neptune  re- 
maining behind  in  Ethiopia  to  oppose  the  return  of  the  hero  by  storms  (the  equinoctial 
gales?),  as  appears  in  Boolcs  I.  and  Y. 

The  gods  assemble  at  Olympus,  as  in  the  Iliad,  on  their  return  from  the  Ethiopian  feast, 
on  the  first  and  seventh  dsys  of  the  incident  of  the  Odyssey,  as  stated  by  Pope.  On  the 
|Uat  Qccasion  Minerva  is  despatched  to  Telemachus  in  Ithaca,  and  on  the  second,  Mercury 
to  Calypso  in  Ogygia.  With  reference  to  the  calendar  we  must,  as  already  mentioned,  date 
the  divine  council  on  the  day  from  which  the  leading  action— the  deliverance  of  Ulysses- 
commences,  and  view  its  first  introduction  as  a  poetical  anachronism  in  connexion  with  the 
introductory  incident  of  the  poem,  which  Pope  clearly  distinguishes  from  the  action,  (Note 
to  Book  y.) 

It  follows  that  the  twelve  days  of  the  feast,  and,  consequently,  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  anticipate  the  narrative  of  the  Odyssey  by  six  days,  and  the  leading  action  by  twelve ; 
and  this  aceordingly  forms  the  chronological  parapegma  of  our  table ;  independently  of 
which,  the  council  and  decree  of  the  gods  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  incident  of  the 
Iliad,  and  on  the  seventh  of  that  of  the  Odyssey,  forms  the  rallying  point  of  both  poems. 
The  years  b.c*  11 92  and  867  are  given  as  the  critical  dates  of  the  coincidences  of  the  Thoth 
with  the  seventeenth  dsy  before  the  solstice,  and  with  the  equinox — these  marking  the 
calendara  of  the  respective  ages,  and  answering  within  a  year  or  two  to  the  dates  of  history. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  besidest  he  great  counq^  at  Olympus  on  the  return  of  the 
goda  from  their  annual  voyages  and  festivals,  at  which  the  grand  events  of  fate  were  de- 
oreed,  there  were  frequent  intermediate  councila  to  regulate  the  subordinate  actiona  of  man« 
kind,  as  appears  from  many  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odysvey.  These  occur  often,  but  the 
grand  council  of  fate  once  on]y>  at  the  commencement  of  the  main  action  of  both  poemsr 
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non,  brother  to  Laomedon  the  father  invasion  and  destruction  of  the  Trojan 

of  Priam.  kingdom  by  the  Pelopidau  dynasties 

According  to  this,  Troy  would  be  an  of  Greece. 

Egyptian  colony,  and  its  line  of  kings  Let  us  now  compare  the  lowest  of 

abranchofthegreat  Egyptian  family,  our   eras — that  of  the   calendar  of 

ascending   to    Tros  the  founder   of  Homer — with  thelower  Trojan  Epoch, 

Troy,*  and  the  father  of   Ilus  the  which  is  principally  founded  on  the 

father  of  Tithonus  and  Laomedon :  and  congress  of  iE  neas  and  Dido  supposed 

it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  in  the  itlneid. 

Ramses  IL,  who  answers,  as  already  According  to  the  Tynan  historian 

observed,  to   Homer's  Memnon,  ap-  Menander,  cited  by  Josephus  (Anc. 

pears  occasionally  designated  as  son  of  Frag.  p.  186-8),  Dido  migrated  and 

the  god  Atmou,  Tmou,  or  J'ethmou,  founded  Carthage  in  the  seventh  year 

who  answers  to  Heron,  the  father  of  of  her  brother  Pygmalion  King  of 

the    same   Ramses  in    Hermapion*s  Tyre — ^being  the  126th  from  the  12th 

translation  of  his  obelisk,  and  we  may  of  King  Hiram,  when  the  temple  of 

suppose,  represents  the  Greek  Titho-  Solomon   was  founded.      The  esta- 

nus.  blished  era  of  the  temple  is  b.c.  1012, 

Another  curious  circumstance  in  and  the  126th  year  ^om  this  is  b.c. 

connexion  with  the  subject  is,  that  8879  which  is  the  date  of  the  Egyptian 

Pelops  who    brought    the    Egyptian^  calendar  of  Homer.     The  record  of 

year  to   Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  Menander,  it  should  be  observed,  is 

expelled  from  Phrygia  with  his  father  beautifully  confirmed  by  sacred  his- 

Tantalus,  by  Ilus  the  father  of  Titho-  tory.     Jthobai  reigns    in   Phoenicia 

nus.     But,  if  the  connexion  between  from  b.c.  939  to  907  ;    and,   Ahab 

the   Egyptians  aud   Trojans  was  as  King  of  Israel,  who  married  Jezebel, 

close  as  above  mentioned,  every  diffi-  the  daughter  of  Eihbaal  King  of  the 

culty  is  removed  regarding  the  deri-  Zidonians,  (1st  Kings,  xvi.  31),  reign* 

vation  of  the  Egyptian t  year  from  ed  from  b.c.  920  to  900. 

Phrygia  to  Greece;  while  the  alleged  Again,  Carthage  was  destroyed  by 

expulsion  of  the  house  of  Pelops  by  the    Romans    a.u.c.    608,    or    b.c. 

the   Trojans,    may  furnish  a  better  146,  after  it  had  stood  737  years,  as 

reason  than  the  rape  of  Helen,  for  the  we  learn  from  Solinus.     This  refers 


■» 


The  chronology  of  the  Trojan  line,  which  remounts  to  D«rdanui«  the  grandfather  of 
Tros,  ia  computed  at  296  years,  ending  with  Priam's  death,  (viz. : — Daidanus  65  years, 
Enethonius  46,  Tros  49,  Ilus  40,  Laomedon  44,  Priam  52)  ;  and  this  period  addrd  to  B.C. 
1193,  will  point  to  b.c.  1489  for  the  era  of  the  line-— being  that  of  the  cycle  of  the  £xed 
Egyptian  year,  which  was  renewed  at  the  Augustan  era,  B.C.  29.  ai  we  learn  from  Synoel- 
lus,  p.  312.  And  the  year  b.c.  1489,  was  likewite  the  epoch  of  the  great  XVII I.  dy- 
naoty  of  DiospoHtans,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  These  are  coincidences  which  are 
worthy  of  being  iovestigat«d.  Ik  was  the  invariable  habit  of  ancient  colonies  to  adopt  tha 
anrecfdent  chronology  of  the  parent  states. 

t  The  Egyptian  canicular  era  of  Menophres,  which  is  likewise  the  Olympian  era  of  Pe- 
lops as  already  mentioned,  b.c.  1321.  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Ilus,  whose  accession  belong 
to  the  year  b.c.  1329,  according  to  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note. 

It  is  also  of  much  importance  to  this  question  to  note,  that  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
Troy,  as  stated  by  Eusebius  (Chron.  Num.  698),  b.c.  1019,  is  almost  identical  with  the 
last  mentioned  era  of  Pelops  and  Menophres,  B.C.  1321  ;  while  the  foundation  of  Troy,  u 
stated  by  the  ancient  and  accurate  chronographer  Thrasyltus,  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, ascends  25  years  higher,  or  to  bc.  1344.  t.  e.  152  years  before  the  destruction  of 
that  city  (or  133  years  preceding  the  date  of  the  carrying  off  of  Helen  by  Paris,  which 
Homer  refers  to  the  twentieth  year  before  the  destruction  of  Troy). 

But  the  Trojan  epoch  of  Thrasyllus  is  the  actual  date  of  the  coincidence  between  the 
Attic  and  Egyptian  years.  It  seems  to  follow  from  hence,  that  the  Egyptian  year,  which 
Pelops  brought  from  Phrygia  to  Greece,  was  first  brought  into  Phrygia  when  Troy  waa 
founded  ;  and  hence  that  the  Trojans  were  really  a  colony  from  Egypt,  as  the  alleged  con- 
sanguinity of  the  Egyptian  and  'kojan  lines  of  kings  would  lead  us  to  infer.  It  is  worthy 
of  remsrk,  that  the  name  TVoto,  or  TVot",  is  clearly  read  in  the  Phonetic  lisi  of  countriea, 
west  of  the  Tigris,  invaded  by  the  father  of  Ramses  IL — Homer's  Tithonus— as  appeara 
from  Mr  Cullimore's  Geographia  Hieroglyphi^io,  published  in  vol.  ii«  part  9  of  the 
Tramaetimu  oftht  Royal  Soeiity  o/LiUraturt, 
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the  foundation  to  b.c.  883,  four  years 
after  the  era  of  Menander,  and  one 
year  after  the  Olympian  era  of  IphU 
tns»  which  fixes  the  age  of  Lycurgus 
the  contemporary  of  Homer,  accord- 
ing to  Timaeus,  and  all  the  hest  and 
most  ancient  authorities,  and  is,  more- 
over, the  date  to  which  the  poet  has 
been  referred  by  Herodotus. 

Can  we  any  longer  question  that 
the  congress  of  iEneas  and  Dido  is 
another  result  of  the  receding  Egyp- 
tian year,  which  brought  the  events  of 
the  time  of  Memnon,  Ulysses,  and 
^neas,  to  that  of  Polybus,  Proteus, 
and  Dido,  and  thus  made  the  taking 
of  Troy  to  coincide  with  the  mournful 
rites  of  Osiris,  Adonis,  or  Thammuz, 
(Ezek.  viii.  14),  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  Athyr  ? 

We  do  not  find  the  Memphite  King 
Proteus,  or  Cetna  of  Homer,  Herodo- 
tus, andhDiodorus,  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  dynasties  of  Manetho ;  but 
Thuoris  the  last  King  of  the  I9th 
dynasty  of  Diospolites  or  Thebans,  is 
stated,  as  already  mentioned,  to  be  the 
same  with  Homer  s  Theban  Polybus. 

The  Epoch  of  Proteus  is,  according 
to  the  system  preserved  by  Herodo- 
tus, nine  generations  of  three  to  a 
century,  before  the  death  of  Sethon, 
and  accession  of  Psammetichus  b.c 
672  ;  i.  e,  B.C.  972—939  ;  while,  ac- 
cording to  the  outline  received  by 
Diodorus  from  the  priests  of  Thebes, 
Cetoay  or  Proteus,  was  the  first  king 


of  the  XXII.  dynasty,*  called  Bubas- 
tites  by  Manetho»  and  Tanites  in  the 
Old  Egyptian  Chronicle.  The  first 
king  of  this  dynasty  is  Sesonchis,  the 
Shishak  of  the  bible,  and  his  Epoch, 
B.C.  985 — 964,  with  which  the  mean 
dates  of  Herodotus  sufficiently  agree. 
We  can,  however,  trace  no  likeness 
between  Proteus  and  Sesonchis,  and 
must,  therefore,  rather  suppose  the  for- 
mer to  be  one  of  the  omitted  kings  of 
the  twenty,  second  dynasty,  of  which 
the  names  of  three  only  out  of  nine 
(the  first,  ^cond,  and  sixth,)  are  pre- 
served by  Manetho.  Hieroglyphic 
discovery  has  augmented  this  number 
to  ^70  or  six,  but  the  dynasty  is  still 
incomplete.  This  dynasty  ended  b.  c. 
865 — twenty  years  after  the  date  re- 
sulting from  the  receding  calendar  of 
the  Egyptians;  so  that  Proteus  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  last  than 
the  first  king  of  the  twenty-second  dy- 
nasty; and  this  seems  confirmed  by 
the  age  of  his  contemporary  Polybus, 
King  of  Thebes.  For,  if  Polybus  be  the 
Thuoris  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  as 
affirmed  by  Manetho,  his  death  is  fixed 
to  the  year  b.  c.  867,  or  135  years 
(the  period  of  the  twentieth  and  last 
dynasty  of  Theban  kings),  before  the 
Ethiopian  conquest  of  Actisanes  or 
Sabacon,  which  put  an  end  to  that 
line  in  its  last  prince,  the  Amasis  of 
Diodorus  and  Anysis  of  Herodotus* 

B.  c.  732.t 

All  this  is   in    strict   agreement 


*  This  is  evident,  because,  in  the  record  of  Diodorus,  Proteus  is  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  six  generations,  beginning  with  Mendes,  the  only  name  given — these  ans- 
wering to  the  six  descents  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  as  stated  in  the  old  chronicle, 
of  whom  Smendes  or  Amende*  is  the  first  in  Manetho's  list  of  that  dynasty.  (Collata 
Anc.  Frag.  pp.  90,  122,  123,  143,  152.) 

t  According  to  Diodorus,  Actisanes  the  Ethiopian  conquers  Amasis,  the  last  of  the 
line  of  Sesoosis,  or  Sesostris,  and  consequently  the  last  of  the  Diospolitan  line  of  the 
twentieth  dynasty — the  next  king  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  being  Mendes,  the 
founder  of  the  twenty^first  dynasty,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  note.  Again,  Sabacon. 
the  founder  of  the  twenty-fiflh,  or  Ethiopian  dynasty,  slays  Bocchoris,  the  last  of  the 
line  commencing  with  Mendes,  and  whose  reign  (scil.  Bocchoria)  constitutes  the  twenty* 
fourth  dynasty  of  Manetho.  (Anc.  Frag.  pp.  ]26-7i  152-3.)  But,  according  to 
Herodotus,  it  was  Anysis,  the  eighth  successor  of  Sesostris,  who  was  conquered  by 
Sabacon  (Anc.  Frag.  p.  156)  :  and,  as  Diodorus  is  the  only  writer  who  speaks  of  the 
first  «nentioned  of  these  Ethiopian  conquests  (while  Actisanes  does  not  appear  as  the 
founder  of  a  dynasty,  but  simply  as  an  Ethiopian,  reigning  between  the  Egyptian  kings 
Amasis  and  Mendes),  it  follows  that  Actisanes  and  Sabacon  are  the  same  Ethiopian, 
and  Amasia  and  Anysis  the  same  Egyptian  king,  as  Marsham  and  Newton  long  ago 
insisted. 

•  It  thus  appears  that  the  line  of  Sesoosis  ending  with  Amasis  or  Anysis,  (he  last  of 
the  twentieth  Diospotitan  dynasty,  and  the  line  of  Mendes  ending  with  Bocchoris  of  the 
twenty-fourth  dynasty,  both  descended  to  the  Ethiopian  conquest  by  Actisanes  or 
Sabacon ;  and  hence  that  these  lines  were  contemporary,  in  agreement  with  Homer's 
contemporary  Theban  king  Polybus,  and  Memphite  King  Proteus ,  and  In  further 
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yrith  &e  hUtory^  and  with  the  date 
pf  the  receding  Calendar  of  Homer ; 
while  the  accession  of  bis  Memnon 
the  Ramses  Miamoun  of  Manetho*8 
XVIIIth's  dynastjj  and  the  Ramses 
II.  of  the  monuments*  ascends  to 
B.C..  1181 — twelve  years  after  the 
first  astrononucal  Trepan  era:  but  two 
years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  if  that 
era  refers  to  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
And  Memnon,  let  it  be  noted#  led  his 
Ethiopian  auxiliaries  to  Troy  in  the 
reign  of  his  father  Tithonus,  who  may 
be  represented  by  the  Egyptian  King 
Thonis  of  Homer  and  Herodotus. 


mandyas ;  so  that  no  doubt  remains  oi^ 
the  identity  of  these  personages :  while 
the  astronomical  ceUing  of  the  Mem- 
noninm  of  Thebes,  re&rs  the  month 
Thoth  to  the  sign  Gemini,*  with 
which  it  corresponded  in  the  erratic 
calendar,  b.c,  1138,  being  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  Ramises  II.,  who  reigo* 
ed  sixty-six  according  to  Manetho,  and 
of  whose  sixty-second  year  the  British 
Museum  contains  a  tablet. 

We  cannot  dismiss  our  subject  withp 
out  further  alluding  to  Homer*s  battle^ 
scenes  in  connexion  with  the  sculpr 
tnres  and  temples  of  his  Hecatompy  los 


The  monumental  Ramses  II.,  it  or  hundred^gatedeityof  Thebee.mMir 

Should  be  repeated,  is  the  founder  of  tioned  in  the  speech  of  AchiUcs  in 

the  Memnonia  of  Thebes  and  Abydos,  the  ninth  Uiad— -thus  lendened  by 

which  are  ascribed  by  Strabo  and  Dio-  Pope  ;«- 
donis  to  Memmon,  Ismendes,  or  Osy- 

«  Ifot  all'provd  ThebesT  unrivalled  walk  ooDtafa, 
The  world's  grmi  empross  on  th'  Egyptian  plain. 
That  sends  her  conquests  o'er  a  thoasand  statea, 
And  pours  her  heroes  tiirongh  a  hundred  gates,-^ 
Two  hondred  horsemen  and  two  huodred  ears 
Through  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars,"  fte. 

The  hundred  gates,  Diodonis  ex-    description.    Diodorus  mentions  four 


plains  to  refer  to  the  propyla  or 
porches  to  the  temples  in  Thebes, 
rather  than  to  the  gates  of  that  city-* 
an  opinion  which  recent  discovery  de- 
monstrates to  be  the  truth,  becanse 
no  foundations  of  city  walls  are  to  be 
traced  among  the  gigantic  Theban 
ruins,  as  fully  proved  by  the  topo- 
graphy of  Mr  Wilkinson. 

In  further  confirmation  of  this,  the 
intelligent  traveller  and  antiquary  Mr 
Bonomi,  who  has  passed  a  great  part 
•of  his  life  in  Egypt,  acquaints  as  that 
it  IS  a  very  general  impression  among 
observant  travellers,  that  the  Theban 
temples  were  also  fortresses,  from 
whose  massive  walls  and  propyla  the 
forces  mentioned  by  Homer  may  have 
issued,  and  which  were  probably  ori- 
ginally numerous,  as  they  were  cer- 
tainly capacious  enough  to  answer  the 


4>f  these  temples  as  remaining  in  his 
time,  the  most  ancient  of  which  was 
thirteen  stadia  in  eircuit,  and  fbrtf- 
€ve  cubits  high,  with  a  wall  twenty- 
four  feet  thick.  This  is  evidently"  the 
great  temple  of  Kamak,  and  the  other 
three,  the  temples  of  Lnxor,  the 
Memnoniam,  and  Medinet  Abou. 

The  military  scnlptures  of  Thebes 
ha^og  reference  to  foreign  expedi* 
tions,  we  do  not  meet  any  representa- 
tions of  Egyptian  fortresses  to  compare 
wkh  the  tensples,  unless  Mr  Burton's 
Excerpta  Hieroglyphioa,  plate  xxxvi, 
from  Kamak,  representing  a  military 
scene  of  the  fa^r  of  Ramses  ll.-^tho 
Tithottus  of  Homer — in  which  appears 
a  fortress,  resembling  the  propylon  of 
an  Egyptian  temple,  offers  an  excep- 
tion. We,  however,  learn  from  Mr 
Bonomi,  that  a  wall  attached  to  the 


agreement  with  "  (he  kings  of  the  ^yptians,  who  are  mentioned  in  2d  Kings  vii.  6t 
as  among  the  allies  of  Jehoram  King  of  Israel,  when  Samaria  was  besieged  by  Ben- 
badad  King  of  Syria,  about  the  year  b.  c.  891 — which  was  equally  the  age  of  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets,  Elijah,  and  of  the  greatest  of  proftme  poets  or  prophets  (  Fatea) 
Homer,  and  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  who  were  probably  reigning  when  the  poet  visited 
.Egypt.  Thus  does  the  contemporary  erideoce  of  sacred  history  confirm  the  contem- 
porary eridence  of  Homer,  while  both  fall  in  with  the  conquest  of  two  distinct  Uses  of 
prinoes  by  the  Ethiopians,  as  afilrmed  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus. 

*  As  proved  by  Mr  ColUmore  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  literature 
for  1837-*«nd  confinned  by  Mr  Sharpe,  who,  in  Ua  Hieroglyphie  Vocabulary*  No.  173, 
the  jsamss  of  the  stais  ef  Ges^  at  tha  eommeaeemeat  ef  tbs  month  Thoth, 

the  seilliig  of  the  Hsmaonlank 


tvmpfB  or  pslsco  vf  RAiniws  ixi*  or  pfUBod  to  3,  c  ^64>  oonM  ovir  iw« 
i[e8oatri#»  «t  Medinet  Aboq,  has  semi-  long  to  about  the  xoiddle  of  this  inter- 
^TMilar  battlenenta  fmciMljr  Mmilar  ybI,  or  the  beginniog  of  the  ninth  cen- 
to those  of  ik9  fortresflet  in  the  mill-  tnrj  b.  c,  to  which  the  most  judicioua 
laryseenea;  and,  aflweheMerethatttH  and  anthentie  writers  have  referred 
the  aonlptiifed  fortificatkns  are  ef  the  him. 


aame  kind,  though  referring  Co  diife*        For,  it  will  appear  that  the  higher 

rent  ooomtrics  Invaded  bjr  Ae  Pha-  dates  would  make  the  burial  of  Hec« 

raohs,  thepr  are  probaUy  derived,  like  tor,  with  whieh  the  lUad  concludesj 

the  lost  of  the  system  of  art,  from  the  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  con* 

oonvvntional  Egyptian  type.  ventional  date  of  the  taking  of  Troy, 

Again,  it  is  in  the  tempke  in  qnes*  agreed  to  by  the  ancienCa— seventeen 

tion  that  the  principal  military  sculp*  days  before  the  solstice.     This  an* 

tnrsa  are  found,  and  this  fhct  seems  swered  as  above,  to  Jane  17th  at  tho 

immediatriy  to  connect  the  former  time  of  that  event,  b.c.  1198-1189  | 

with  the  purposes  of  war  as  well  as  of  hut  die  solstice  had  receded  four  Ju» 

religion  t  and  it  is  net  a  little  remark*  liaa  days  at  the  latest  age  to  which 

able,  that  it  is  the  temple  of  Medinet  Homer  has  been  assigned.    It  will  be 

Aboo,  having  the  above-mentioned  manifest,  that  every  date  before  b.c. 

ftrtiM  wall,  whieh  has  alsoi  between  1000  would  bring  Hector's  burial  be* 

the  pvopyU  oo  the  sonlli  sido,  the  yond  the  oapture  of  the  city,  while 

calendar  of  the  annual  tetivals  of  the  the  dates  from  thence  to  b«  c.  950, 

gods,  on  whieh  the  times  of  action  of  would  not  leave  time  for  the  subse- 

both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  appear  to  qoent  events,  which,  as  already  aug- 

bo  fbonded ;  while  the  same  temple  gested,  probably  imply  a  suspension 

offers  the  magnificent  campaigns  of  of  action  during  the  twelve  days  of 

Ramses  III.,  which  may  well  have  the  second,  visit  of  the  gods  to  Ethio* 

ihmislied  the  prototypes  of  some  of  pia  (following  the  action  of  the  poems. 

Homer's  descriptions.*  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  festival),  on 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  statement  their  return  from  which  we  may  sup- 

of  the  several  dates  to  which  Homer  pose  the  fall  of  Troy  would  have  been 

has  been  referred  by  ancient  writers,  finally  decreed. 
attaching  to  each  the  days  of  the  Jn-        It  will  appear  that  the  lower  dates 

lian  year  answering  to  the  first  and  would,  on  the  other  hand,  remove  the 

forty-ninth  days  of  the  erratic  Egyp-  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  the 

tiaa  year-^being  thosoof  the  two  great  Iliad,  nearer  to  winter  than  is  at  all 

Ethiopian  or  Theban  festivals  of  the  consistent  with  probability.    Had  Ho- 

fods,   according  to  the  calendar  of  mer  fiounshed  in  the  seventh  century 

ledinet  Abou  ;  and  which,  as  already  b.  c.  bis  times  of  action  would  have 

shown,  mark  the  interval  of  the  main  been  more  advanced  in  the  year.  We 

action  ofboth  Iliad  and  Odyssey. t  By  thus  obtain  a  criterion  of  the  age  to 

this  it  will  be  evident,  that,  admitting  which  the  calendar  on  which  the  Iliad 

the    Egyptian    foundation    of   these  is  founded,  must  necessarily  belong.— 

poems,  the  calendar  of  Homer,  whose  being  that  of  Lycurgus  and   Iphitus, 

agf»  as  already  mentioned,  has  been  the  contemporaries  of  Homer,  at  the 

raised  to  the  year  b.  c.  llOd,  and  de-  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  b.  c. 


*  Let  UB  addi  that  the  Batrachomjomachia,  or  War  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  attributed 
Id  Homer,  hae  likewise  iu  literal  prototype!  in  tbe  caricature  papyri  and  sculptures  of 
.£g7P^  ^  whieh  Ibrtressea  appear  attacked  and  defended  by  cats,  rats,  and  monkeys,  while 
jackassea  are  seen  officiating  as  priests  at  the  altars  of  the  gods.  In  a  word,  every  thing 
fmuUM  to  £gypt  aa  the  grand  source  of  Homer's  information  ;  and  we  even  find  a  contem- 
porary example  of  exquisite  satire  against  tbe  divinities  of  heathenism,  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Elijah,  1  Kings,  xxviii.  27. 

f  It  aCTwds  us  much  aatibfaction  to  acquaint  our  readers,  both  Egyptians  and  Greeks, 
that  we  hare  a  prospect  of  shortly  possessing  a  copy  of  the  important  calendar  of  Medinet 
Jkbpo,  which  has  hitherto  been  only  alluded  to  by  Egyptian  travellers. 

This  boon  to  literature  we  expect  through  the  favour  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Tattam,  who^  we 
are  hsppy  to  aBnimacMi,  has  departed  on  hia  literary  miaaion  to  Egypt,  apoken  of  in  a  note 
as  fifs  109  of  oar  July  nwnbsr. 
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[Marchj 


B.  c. 


1109 
1104? 

IIOI 

1083 

1050? 

1043? 

1023 

1020 

1008?' 

983 

943  ?i 

933 

923 

920 

913 

907 
903 

887 

884 
884 


866 
784 1 
684 


rhe  affes  to  which  Homer  \tn  been  referred  by  andent  writers,  wff h 
the  limits  of  the  time*  of  the  main  art  ion  In  the  Iliad  and  (  dytaey, 
aocoruiug  to  the  receding  fi^yptlao  Calendar,  for  each  oat«. 


Gusebius, 
Cratesi 

Life  of  Homer,    . 

Grato8thenes> 
Syncellusj  • 
A.rlstarchii8,  • 

Cassius  Hemina, 
CusebiuBy 
Philochorusy 
Guthymenest 

[  or  ApollodoruBy 

Pliny, 

V.  Paterculosy      • 

Cor.  Nepos, 


{ 


Parian  Marbles, 
Fuvenal,       .        » 
Egyptian  Calendar  of 

Homer,     •        • 
Herodotus,   . 
TimseuB,  Apollodorus, 


Sosibius,       •        • 
Others  (Tatian,  E  useb.) 
Theopompus,     Eupbo 
rion,  Archilochus, 


Chronicon.  Num.  908, 
Before  return  of  HeracHdse, 

80  yrs.  after  Trojan  war, 
622  years  before  Ezpedition 

of  Xerxes,        .        • 
100  years  after  Trojan  war, 
Chronog.  A.M.  4452 
140  years  after  Trojan  war, 
160  years  after  Trojan  war, 
Chronicon.  Num.  9^1 
180  years  after  Trojan  war, 
200  years  after  Trojan  war, 

•250  ^^  }  ^^^  Trojan  war,  | 
1 000  yrs.  before  A.U.  C.  830, 
950  yrs.  before  A.U.C.  783, 
160  years  before  foundation 

of  Rome,  . 

302  years  after  Trojan  war, 
1000  yrs.  bef.  A.U.C.  850, 

305  years  after  Trojan  war, 
400  yrs.  before  Herodotus, 
Time  of  Iphitus  and  Lycur- 

gus,  108  years  before  1st 

Olympiad, 
90  years  before  1st  Olymp., 
400  years  after  Trojan  war, 

500  years  after  Trojan  war, 
23d  Olympiad, 


First  Voy 
•jf'*  of  thi 
Gods. 


Thoth  1 


May  27 

May  26 

May  25 
May  21 
May  13 
May  11 
May  6 
May  5 
May  1 
April  26 
April  1 6 
April  IS 
April  1 1 
AprUlO 

April  F 
April  7 
April  6 


Second 

Vo)aRe<f 

he  Gods. 


Paophl  (9 


April 
April 


April 
Mar.  28 
Mar. 


Feb.  10 


July  14 

July  13 

July  12 
July  8 
June  30 
June  2S 
June  23 
June  22 
June  18 
June  13 
June  3 
May  31 
May  29 
May  28 

May  26 
May  25 
May  24 

May  20 
May  19 


May  19 
May  15 
AprU  24 


Mar.  30 


With  reference  to  this  Table,  let 
us  further  remark,  that  the  622  years 
which  the  life  of  Homer,  attributed  to 
Herodotus,  places  between  the  birth 
of  the  poet  and  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  to  Greece,  b.  c.  479,  is  a  ma- 
nifest error  in  early  transcription,  for 
422,  as  proved  by  the  400  years  which 


Herodotus  tells  us,  separated  Homer 
from  himself,  who  was  bom  in  the 
year  b.  c.  484,  or  five  years  after  the 
passage  of  Xerxes ;  and  by  his  limit- 
ing the  Trojan  war  to  the  assumed 
age  of  Proteus,  in  the  tenth  century 

B.C.  I 

In  concluding  our  episode  on  Ho- 


*  The  deBtruction  of  Troy  wonld  precede  Hector's  burial  and  the  dose  of  the  Iliad, 
had  that  poem  been  compoaed  at  this  or  any  of  the  antecedent  dates. 

t  The  gods  would  not  have  returned  from  their  second  Ethiopian  Toyage  (which 
supposes  a  tweWe  days'  suspension  of  action)  when  Troy  was  taken,  had  the  Iliad  been 
composed  at  this  or  the  preceding  date. 

%  This  and  the  following  date  would  suppose  the  plague  caused  by  Apollo*  or  the 
Sun,  with  which  the  Iliad  opens,  to  occur  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  Sun  waa 
comparatively  poweriesa,  and  would  also  refer  the  opening  of  the  campaign  to  an  im- 
probable season.  The  plague  would  raise  that  poem  to  as  eariy  a  date  as  its  cfaronoio- 
gical  elements  will  admit. 

It  follows  that  the  Homeric  Calendar  and  compodtions  belong  to  an  epoch  between 
(t)  ond  (t). 

II  This  correction  will,  as  intimatM  in  a  preceding  note,  depress  the  Trojan  era, 
which  the  author  of  the  life  of  Homer  places  168  yean  before  the  poet's  birth,  flrom 
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mar — himself  an  episode  between  poe- 
try and  history 5  on  the  confines  of  the 
monumental  and  writtenanoals  of  man- 
kind— ^we  would  again  suggest  to  any 
reader  who  may  hesitate  assent  to 
inferences  which  add  the  dry  charac- 
ter of  an  arithmetician  and  chronolo- 
gist  to  the  more  delightful  one  of  the 
poety  the  necessity  he  is  under  of 
otherwise  accounliog  for  the  extraor- 
dinary coincidences  of  the  receding 
Egyptian  calendar  of  the  year  with 
the  Trojan  and  Homeric  epochs^  as 
fixed  by  history;  the  corresponding 
agreement  of  the  times  of  action  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey^  which  point  to  a 


common  calendarian  source  of  compu- 
tation; and  the  consistency  of  the 
whole  with  the  character  of  these 
poemsy  and  with  their  asserted  and 
most  probable  origin. 

We  are«  however,  far  from  insisting 
that  our  reasoning  may  not  be  impro- 
ved upon,  as  the  subject  is  a  novel  and 
untried  one.  To  any  who  would  as- 
sume the  coincidences  which  we  have 
adduced  to  be  mere  aceiclents,  we  have 
no  reply  to  make :  while  we  flatter  our- 
selves there  are  few  impartial  readers^ 
whether  Egyptians  or  Grecians,  who 
will  not  agree  that  we  have,  in  this 
outline,  done  something  towards  fix- 


B.  c.  1269,  to  1069.  On  the  same  error  the  date  of  Crates,  and  the  higher  date  of 
Ensebiiifl  would  appear  to  be  grounded.  The  former  states,  that  Homer  wrote  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  Heraclid«  to  Greece — an  event  which,  with  Thucydides  and  the 
best  authorities,  he  dates  eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  This  opinion  de- 
mands some  attention  in  connexion  with  a  modern  hypothesis.  Mltford  conceives, 
that  as  Homer  does  not  allude  to  so  important  an  event  as  that  which  expelled  the 
'  Pelopidan  dynasties,  whose  exploits  he  celebrates,  he  probably  wrote  before  its  occur- 
rence; and  he  (Mitford)  thence  takes  occasion  to  lower  the  Trojan  era  to  within 
eighty  years  of  the  time  of  Homer,  as  fixed  by  Herodotus,  or  to  the  commencement 
of  the  ninth  century  b.  c,  in  agreement  with  the  hypothesis  of  Newton. 

But,  had  the  poet  alluded  to  so  recent  an  occurrence  in  Grecian  history,  it  would 
have  destroyed  the  consistency  of  statements  intended  for  the  edification  of  his  coun- 
trymen. It  would  be  as  if  a  modern  English  writer  mixed  up  the  accession  of  the 
bouse  of  Stewart  or  of  Brunswick  with  the  heroic  age  of  King  Arthur.  .Homer  might 
make  a  poetical  use  of  the  distant  history  of  £gypt;  but  he  could  .not  do  so  with  the 
reigning  dynasties  of  Greece,  without  making  his  history  ridiculous. 

Mitford  also  infers  with  Newton  (Chronology,  p.  61),  principally  because  the  father 
of  Oxylos  the  first  Heraclid  king  of  Elis,  and  the  father  or  grandfather  of  Iphitus,  the 
restorer  of  the  Olympiads,  had  the  same  name — Hssmon, — that  Iphitus  was  probably 
the  grandson  of  Oxyius ;  and  on  such  grounds  reduces  the  interval  between  the  return 
of  the  Heraclidse  and  the  first  Olympiad,  b.  c.  776,  from  nearly  three  centuries  and  a 
half,  to  half  a  century.  But  there  are  several  errors  in  this  statement.  Iphitus  was 
not  the  founder  of  the  established  Olympian  era,  but  celebrated  discontinued  Olympiads 
108  years  earlier,  as  already  shown  from  Eratosthenes  and  Ph'legon ;  and  the  collateral 
genealogies  of  the  Heraclid  kings  of  Lacedssmon,  Corinth,  Maoedon,  &c.,  axe  well 
preserved.  Caraunus,  the  first  king  of  Macedon,  who  reigned  b.  c.  812,  is  agreed  to 
bave  been  the  seventh  firom  Temenus,  the  first  Heraclid  king  of  Argos. 

We  believe  we  should  not  have  thought  Mitford  s  objections  to  the  established  sge 
of  the  Trojan  war  worth  noticing,  had  they  not  been  advocated  by  an  acute  and  able 
Egyptologist.  Mr  Sharpe,  in  his  **  Early  History  of  Egypt,"  in  support  of  Mitford, 
prefers  the  incomplete  genealogy  of  Pythagoras  as  stated  by  Pausanias,  to  the  estab- 
lished  descents  of  the  Heraclid  kings  of  Greece,  preserved  by  the  same  writer,  and 
rendered  indispensable  by  the  Parian  chronicle, — supporting  his  views  by  the  age  of 
Thnoris  and  Proteus,  nearly  as  we  have  stated  it,  and  that  of  the  foundation  of  Car- 
tilage— points  which  we  have  shown  to  be  alone  explicable,  and  reconcilable  with 
ancient  testimony,  by  the  receding  Egyptian  calendar  of  Homer.  Were  the  hypothesis 
of  Mitford  valid,  its  effect  would  be,  with  Crates,  to  raise  the  age  of  Homer  to  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  b.  c  ,  but  not  to  alter  the  well  established  era  of  the  Heraclid 
dynasties,  nor  that  of  the  Trojan  war  which  preceded  it.  Had  the  ancients  left  us  no 
express  statements  on  these  questions,  speculation  would  be  justifiable :  but,  as  it  is, 
our  business  should  be  to  reconcile,  and  not  to  replace  the  profuse  evidence  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  that  this  may  be  effected  in  a  manner  equally  simple  and  convincing,  we 
trust  we  haye  fully  proved.  Let  it  also  be  remarked,  that,  admitting  the  same  Hsemon 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Oxylns  and  iphitus,  or  even  the  grandfather  of  the  latter^. 
the  utmost  latitude  the  hypothesis  admits, — the  effect  would  be  to  bring  the  return  of 
the  HeraoUdn  to  the  asra  of  the  Olympiads,  and  thus  to  make  history  ridiculous* 


M^ 
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rMafd; 


ing  the  authorhleB^pfiiiciplee,  and  age 
of  the  Homeric  writings;  and  towaitia 
restoring  their  autko*  to  that  place 
which  is  due  to  him^  as  the  father  of 
profane  history  as  well  as  of  poetry ; 
as  the  oldest  historian  of  the  series 
which  we  hope  to  display  in  full  relief 
in  another  Egyptian  article ;  and,  as 
a  chronologist  who  acquired  his  infor- 
mation in  the  same  school  from  which 
Manetho  and  Hipparchus  drew  theirs, 
and  who  consequently  raises  the  most 
complete  scientific  system  of  time  that 
has  ever  been  propounded,  six  and  se- 
▼en  centuries  earlier  than  the  ages  to 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  traced. 

Such  are  the  results  of  our  attempt, 
which  more  immediately  address  them- 
feWes  to  the  antiquarian  and  hbtorioal 
reader ;  while  the  poetical  and  dassi- 
oal  reader  will,  we  trust,  be  equally 
struck  with  the  bearing  of  onr  numer- 
ical arguments  on  the  questions  of 
the  ilnity  of  Homer  and  his  writings, 
and  the  completeness  of  the  latter  as 
they  have  descended  to  us  in  the  Uiad 
and  Odyssey.  For,  it  will  be  agreed 
that  the  coincidences  in  the  times 
of  action,  and  the  elements  which 
connect  them  with  the  annual  calen- 
dar, are  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
the  hypothesis  which  supposes  these 
productions  to  be  collections  of  rhap- 
sodies by  different  iadividuals  of  the 
mythic  age,  which  were  afterwards 
put  together  and  arranged  in  their 

E resent  form :  and  equally  irreconei^ 
ible  with  the  rejection  of  any  material 
portion  of  them,  on  the  grovndt  of 
what  is  termed  **  the  primary  argu- 
ment,"  or  for  any  other  reason. 

Thus,  if  with  the  German  critic 
Wolf,  we  reject  the  last  six  books  of  the 
Iliad,  as  an  excrescence  unconnected 
with  "the  wrath  of  Achilles,"  because, 
coming  after  his  reconciliation  with 
Agamemnon,  we  reject  not  only  the 
heroic  actions  of  Achilles,  but  the  gene- 
ral action  of  twenty-eight  days,  or  of 


exactly  half  the  Hbm  into  wMftb  tli» 
events  of  that  poem  are  diatribated,  and 
destroy  the  coincidence  with  the  aotion 
of  the  Odyaaey ;  while,  if  with  other 
critics  we  only  throw  overboard  the 
twenty-fourth  Iliad,  as  imneceBUiry  to 
the  main  object  of  that  poem,  the  action 
of  twenty-four  days*  is  rriinquisbedf 
and  the  effects  are  nearty  the  satne. 
But,  although  the  whole  may  be  unne- 
cessary to  **  the  wrath  of  Achilles,**  f  it 
is  strictly  so  to  f'  the  will  of  Jopitef 
and  the  gods,*'  which  is  chronologi- 
cally measured  by  the  coinciding  times 
of  tbe  Iliad  and  Ddyssey,  and  the  ca- 
lendarian  festivals  on  which  these  timee 
are  foundedj  and  thus  numerically  de- 
monstrated to  be  the  true  primary  ar- 
gument of  both  poems. 
^  It  follows,  thatj  whateTer  faiterpola* 
tiotts  or  extraneous  matter  the  oritie 
may  detect  in  these  wonderful  prodae- 
tions  as  they  hare  descended  to  us,  we 
possess  them  complete,  and  as  ther 
were  originally  written  and  arrangedfj 
so  far  as  regards  the  general  plan  and 
substance ;  while  we  have  numerical 
proofs  of  unity  in  the  composer,  not 
only  as  regards  each,  but  both  of  themr 
in  accordance  with  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose flowing  from  the  true  primary 
argument  which  it  was  the  poet*s  oIk 
ject  to  develope. 

It  is  almost  neediest  to  add  that  the 
Egyptian  souree  of  Homer*s  matoridi» 
aiMl  his  alleged  and  neceaiotp  visii  ta 
that  comtry,  supplies  a  Tery  efficioBt 
answer  to  those  who  would  otgeet  te 
the  Homeric  compositions  being  by  % 
single  individual,  on  the  grounds  ot 
the  impossibility  of  committing  inch 
lengthened  and  complicated  produce 
ttons  to  memory,  in  an  age  when  wri- 
ting materials  Wereunknown  in  Greece. 
The  papyrus  of  the  Egyptians  long 
anticipated  the  parchment  of  XhA 
Greeks,  and  we  have  written  example^ 
of  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.  the  poets* 
Memnon. 


*  This  ditprof  OTtioDAt«ly  long  intervri  (which  inelodM  twelvt  diyt,  derisg  eUeh  the 
bodj  of  Hester  remained  in  the  tont  of  AohUloii,  and  twelve  more  far  the  tr«M  tlleiMd  fm 
interment),  compsrtd  with  that  of  three  days  attignod  to  the  burial  of  Petroehit,  1.  fitiS^ 
would  appear  added  by  the  poet  to  fill  up  the  pretcribed  ealendarian  tima  of  aotiotf. 

t  Or,  more  properly,  '*  the  tuUtineit  of  Achillee,"  of  wham  W«  knew  HMe  Si  a  hem  M 
after  the  18th  boolc.  Can  we  sappoee  that  Homer  ever  inteeded  that  the  here  ef  the  Bi«l 
thottid  be  entahoae  in  viloar  by  Heclot,  Pioiiied^i,  and  ttaay  Mhertef  hit  ir^mati^  pil^ 
ionmf 
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NEW  DISCOVERT— ENGaAYINO^  AND  BURNET*8  CARTOONS. 


We  well  recollect  many  years  ago 
hearing  a  letter  read  before  the  So- 
ciety at  the  Adelphiy  from  a  tailor  in 
St  Martln*8  Lane,  in  which  he  boast- 
ed of  an  invention  to  make  pictures  by 
patches  of  cloth.  The  importance  he 
attached  to  hU  scheme  was  amusing, 
but  more  so  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  insinuated  the  inconvenience  of  all 
other  processes  of  picture  making,  for 
his  invention  was  "  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  painting  in  oil"  The 
Royal  Academy  has  still  persevered 
in  oil,  and  to  show  their  contempt  of 
the  tailor  and  "  Rag  Fair,**  have  as- 
sumed an  extraordiuary  iioery  ;  and 
the  purple  patch  has  been  adopted 
without  extraneous  aid,  and  so  effect- 
ually daubed  on,  as  to  <'  supersede  the 
necessity**  of  being  stitched  on  by  the 
Knight  Templar.— 

*'  Parpureus  late  qui  splendeat  anas  et 
alter 

Asraitar  pannui.*' 

Since  the  tailor*s  failure  to  ''super- 
sede,'* many  have  been  the  inventions 
to  promote  arts.  A  lady  has  disco- 
vered that  the  old  masters  did  not, 
after  all,  paint  in  oil,  but  saturated 
their  works  with  it  afterwards,  though 
some  of  them,  before  that  theory  was 
born,  had  painted  themselves  at  their 
easels,  and  exhibited  their  cups  and 
brushes,  of  which,  according  to  her 
account,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
necessity.  Still  the  Royal  Academy 
are  obstinate,  and  artists  will  perse ver- 
ingly  entitle  themselves  "  painters  in 
oil  and  water  colours."  The  art  has 
a  little  coquetted  with  encaustic  paint- 
ing, and  there  have  been  serious  pro- 
posals of  reviving  fresco:  while  all 
these  great  revolutions  of  art  in 
''pOsse"  are  in  contemplation,  innu- 
merable are  the  contrivances  in  "esse,** 
to  render  colouring  so  brilliant,  that, 
if  much  further  progress  be  made  this 
way,  the  sun  himself  will  not  be  able 
to  look  at  them,  and  the  dilettanti 
will  labour  under  universal  ophthalmia. 
The  ''modesty  of  nature**  has  been 
discovered  to  be  a  cheat,  a  coinage  of 
the  brain.  Varnish  predominates — 
painters  crack  of  their  pictures,  and 
their  pictures  will,  in  a  few  years, 
crack  of  themselves.  But  let  inven- 
tion go  on,  and  when  it  shall  happily 


drive  vamishes  out  of  the  field,  and 
with  it  some  absurdities  and  monstro- 
sities, British  artists  may  acquire  a 
lasting  fame.  While  genius  is  at  one 
time  playing  the  capriccio  with  disco- 
veries, and  at  another  time  goes  to 
sleep,  hoping  to  awake  to  new  and 
more  perfect  ones ;  inventiou  is  still 
busy,  and  despairiug  of  the  perma- 
nency of  the  works  themselves,  takes 
pains  to  make  the  transcripts  of  them 
as  multiplied  as  possible.  Great  have 
been  the  "  improvements**  in  the  art 
of  engraving,  and  in  imitation  of  en- 
graving. First  came  Lowry's  dia- 
mond points — then  the  sky  rulers, 
shade  rulers,  and  substitution  uf  machi- 
nery for  the  hand.  Much  more  has 
consequently  been  done  in  all  that 
concerns  effects  and  tones ;  but  it  must 
be  confest^ed  that  this  has  been  attain- 
ed not  without  great  sacrifice — a  sacri- 
fice of  that  which  is,  after  all,  the  chief 
beauty,  that  free  and  inexplicable 
execution,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
sign  manual  of  genius.  The  handling 
of  the  etcher,  such  as  is  visible  in  the 
works  of  Wood,  Mason,  Vivares,  men 
whose  merits  have  been  strangely 
overlooked,  is  now  never  seen.  For 
our  own  part,  we  would  forego  all  the 
advantages  gained,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  old  "  needle  work*'  which 
showed  so  well  the  mind  of  the 
paiuter ;  it  gave  a  transcript  of  the 
spirit,  more  than  of  the  tones.  But 
these  "  improvements**  have  reflected 
themselves,  as  it  were,  back  upon 
painting ;  for  now  artists,  seeing  the 
power  of  the  graver*s  tools,  have  be- 
come themselves  mechanical,  and  fleece 
and  smoke,  velvet  and  tin,  represent 
or  misrepresent,  flesh,  drapery,  air, 
land,  water,  and  trees.  The  city- 
bred  and  city- inhabiting  population, 
who  take  their  ideas  of  external  na- 
ture from  our  annuals,  where  white 
satin  buildings,  variously  shaded,  as  it 
were,  with  cigar  smoke,  stand  for 
towns,  and  masses  of  soot  for  woods 
and  forests,  sent  off  into  proper  dis- 
tance by  the  most  approved  jet  black- 
ing, must  be  truly  astonished,  if  they 
have  not  already  lost  their  eyes  and 
capability  of  taste,  when  they  go  out 
to  look  at  nature  herself.  It  is  true 
the  steam-boilers  by  sea  and  rail-road^ 
may  for  a  while  deceive  them  into  a 
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belief  that  all  is  right*  but  they  must  be  particularly  as  suitable  to  the  free 
unfortunate  indeed*  if  they  do  not  leave  execution  of  SaWator),  inundated  as 
the  low  levels  of  the  *'  sooty  Acheron/'  they  are  with  preternatural,  with  hea^ 
The  substitution  of  steel  for  copper^  venly  light,  bearing  their  radiation 
the  power  of  multiplyiug  plates  as  from  the  very  seat  of  Divine  intelli- 
before  we  did  impressions*  was  an-  gence*  look  in  mezzotint  as  if  emitted 
other  wonderful  stride ;  and  with  it  from  a  manufactory  furnace*  and  the 
came  a  fear  that  the  public  would  die  angels  appear  as  if  they  came  out  with 
of  a  plethora  of  taste*  when  good  en-  the  smoky  volumes.  In  the  picture* 
gravings  might  be  sold  for  little  more  the  whole  ground*  not  dark*  is  evidently 
than  the  cost  of  paper*  and  plates  be  high  and  under  a  clear  atmosphere* 
renewed*  ad  libitum,  for  ever. — ''  JSx-  and*  besides*  seems  in  some  degree 
egi  monumentum  cere  perennius*^  veri-  itself  pierced  by  the  heavenly  vision, 
fied  to  the  letter..  We  know  not  how  But  the  print  is  altogether  too  dark* 
it  is*  but  just  as  we  are  going  to  have  and  yet  the  contrast  with  the  high 
something  good  in  this  world*  up  starts  lights  does  not  give  brilliancy.  We  are 
a  mischief  to  mar  it  or  to  vilify  it.  sorry  to  say  this  in  the  teeth  of  a  most 
There  is  not  a  real  panacea*  but  has  able  engraver ;  and  who*  after  all*  if 
its  rival.  Engraving*  set  upon  so  firm  he  has  fkiled  in  giving  the  full  beauty 
a  basis*  one  would  have  thought  might  of  the  original*  has  yet  added  to  the 
have  been  supreme.  No  such  thing—  public  stock  a  good  and  valuable  print, 
her  illegitimate  sister*  Lithography*  Wewish  to  see  that  picture  and  its  corn- 
sets  up  her  claim*  and  by  means  of  panion*  as  they  were  exhibited  at  the 
cheap  publications*  calls  in  the  masses*  JBritish  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  well  etched 
who  i^aturally  prefer  the  inferior  ar-  and  engraved — to  see  the  needle  and 
tide ;  and  here  commences  the  demo-  the  graver  thro?^  out  the  bold  execu- 
cracy  of  art.  Print  shops  have  in-  tion  of  Salvator  Rosa's  hand.  I'he 
creased  out  of  number — print  auctions  character  he  has  thus  given  to  the 
are  every  where ;  so  that*  if  all  the  clouds  is  very  important ;  they  corn- 
world  do  not  become  judges  of  art*  it  mimicate  with  the  angels  ascending 
cannot  be  for  lack  of  means  to  make  and  descending ;  they  allure  them  and 
them  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  some-  accompany  them  in  their  heavenly 
what,  perhaps,  to  be  feared*  that  art  and  earthly  mission.  Here  ends  our 
itself  will  be  held  cheap*  when  all  its  digression  on  this  particular  specimen 
productions  are  so  ;  and  that  the  bad  of  mezzotint.  There  is  no  breathing 
will  outsell  the  good.  Great*  certainly*  space — all  is  one  great  movement, 
are  the  powers  of  lithography*  but  it  Where  are  we  going  ?  Who  can  tell  ? 
affords  a  fearful  facility  of  setting  forth  The  phantasmagoria  of  inventions 
abundant  mediocrity*  and  engendering  parses  rapidly  before  us-r-are  we  to 
bad  taste*and  ultimately  disgust.  Few  see  them  no  more? — are  they  to  be 
better  specimens  of  lithography  are  to  obliterated  ?  Is  the  hand  of  man  to 
be  seen  than  those  of  the  Dresden  be  altogether  stayed  in  his  work  ? 
Gallery*  yet*  in  comparison  with  steel  —the  wit  active  —  the  fingers  idle  ? 
and  copper  plates*  how  unsatisfactory  Wonderful  wonder  of  wonders ! !  Va- 
aro  they  I  nish  aqua-tints  and  mezzotints  —  as 
We  have  omitted  to  speak  of  Mezzo-  chimneys  that  consume  their  own 
tinto*  which  has  been  likewise  greatly  smoke*  devour  yourselves.  Steel  en- 
improved — the  cheap  *^  gems  of  art  gravers,  copper  engravers*  and  etch- 
supplied  the  public  with  some  very  ers*  drink  up  your  aquafortis  and  die ! 
beautiful  things ;  in  these*  the  fault  of  There  is  an  end  of  your  black  art — 
mezzotinto*  the  opaque  blackness*  was  **  Othello's  occupation  is  no  more." 
much  remedied*  and  a  transparency  The  real  black  art  of  true  magic  arises 
given  to  the  shades  and  reflected  and  cries  avaunt.  All  nature  shall 
lights  very  gratifying  to  the  eye.  It  paint  herself —  fields*  rivers*  trees* 
is*  however*  better  adapted  to  subjects  houses*  plains*  mountains*  cities*  shall 
of  deep  tones  than  of  light ;  and  in  all  paint  themselves  at  a  bidding,  and 
those  extraordinary  illumination  fails,  at  a  few  moments'  notice.  Towns  will 
It  is  a  pity  this  method  was  adopted  no  longer  have  any  representatives 
for  the  engraving  the  beautiful  subject  but  themselves.  Invention  says  it.  It 
of  Salvator  Rosa's  Jacob's  Dream,  has  found  out  the  one  thing  new  under 
The  picture  is  too  light  for  it* — the  the  sun  ;  that*  by  virtue  of  the  sun's 
bold  clouds  that  require  outline  (more  patent^  all  nature^  animate  and  inani- 
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mate,  shall  be  henceforth   its  own  will  banish  all  others  fh>m  the  earthi 
painter^  engraver,  printer^  and  pnb-  Talk  no  more  of  **  holding  the  mir« 
fisher.     Here  is  a  revolution  in  art ;  ror  up  to  natnre" — she  wlU  hold  it  up 
and,  that  we  may  not  be  behindhand  to  herself,  and  present  you  with  a  copy 
in  revolutions,  for  which  we  have  so  ofher  countenance  for  a  penny.  What 
imitative  a  taste,  no  sooner  does  one  would  you  say  to  looking  in  a  mirror 
start  up  in  Paris,  but  we  must  have  and  having  the  image  fastened  1 1     As 
one  in  London  too.     And  so  Mr  Da-  one  looks  sometimes,  it  is  really  quite 
guerre*8  invention  is  instantly  rivalled  frightful  to  think  of  it ;  but  such  a 
by  Mr  Fox  Talbot's*   The  Dagueros*  thing  is  possible — nay,  it  is  probable 
cope  and  the  Photogenic  revolutions  — no,  it  is  certain.  What  will  become 
are  to  keep  you  all  down,  ye  painters,  of  the  poor  thieves,  when  they  shall 
engravers,  and,  alas  1  the  harmless  race,  see  handed  in  as  evidence  against  them 
the  sketchers.     All  ye,  by  whom  the  their  own  portraits,  taken  by  the  room 
**  Flumen  Mkenum,  aut  pluvius  discU'  in  which  they  stole,  and  in  the  very 
bitur  arcuSf*  before  whose  unsteady  act  of  stealing  I    What  wonderful  dis- 
hands  towers  have  toppled  down  upon  coveries  is  this  wonderful  discovery 
the  paper,  and  the  pagodas  of  the  East  destined  to  discover !     The  telescope 
have  bowed,  hide  your  heads  in  holes  is  rather  an  unfair  tell-tale ;  but  now 
and  comers,  and  wait  there  till  you  are  every  thing  and  every  body  may  have 
called  for.  The  '' mountain  in  labour*'  to  encounter  his  double  every  where, 
will  no  more  produce  a  mouse ;  it  will  most  inconveniently,  and  thus  every 
reproduce  itself,  with  all  that  is  upon  it.  one  become  his  own  caricaturist.  Any 
Ye  artists  of  all  denominations  that  one  may  walk  about  with  his  patent 
have  so  vilified  nature  as  her  journey-  sketch-book — set  it  to  work — and  see 
men,  see  how  she  rises  up  against  you,  in  a  few  moments  what  is  doing  behind 
and  takes  the  staff  into  her  own  hands,  his  back  1     Poor  Murphy  outdone! — 
Your  mistress  now,  with  a  vengeance,  the  weather  mtxst  be  its  own  almanac 
she  will  show  you  what  she  reallv  is,  — ^the  waters  keep  their  own  tide-tables, 
and  that  the  cloud  is  not  **  veir  like  a  What  confusion  will  there  be  in  auto- 
whale."  Yon  must  positivelyaoscond.  graph  signs  manual  1     How  difficult 
Now,  as  to  you,  locality  painters,  with  to  prove  the  representation  a  forgery, 
your  towns  and  casties  on  the  Rhine,  if  nobody  has  a  hand  in  it  1 1 
you  will  not  get  the  '*  ready  rhino  "  for  Mr  Babbage  in  his  (miscalled  ninth 
them  now — and  we  have  no  pity  for  you.  Bridgewater)  Treatise  announces  the 
Bridges  are  far  too  arch  now  to  put  astounding  fact,  as  a  very  sublime 
up  with  your  false  perspective.  They  truth,  that  every  word  uttered  from 
will  no  longer  be  abridged  of  their  due  the  creation  of  the  world  has  regis- 
proportions  by  you ;  they  will  mea-  tered  itself,  and  is  still  speaking,  and 
sure  themselves  and  take  their  own  will  speak  for  ever  in  vibrations.    In 
toll.    You  will  no  longer  be  tolerated,  fact,  there  is  a  great  album  of  Babel. 
You  drawers  of  churches,  Britton,  Pu-  But  what  too,  if  the  great  business  of 
gin,  Mackenzie,  beware  lest  you  your-  the  sun  be  to  act  registrar  likewise, 
selves  bo  drawn  in.  Every  church  will  and  to  give  out  impressions  of  our 
show  itself  to  the  world  without  your  looks,  and  pictures  of  our  actions ;  and 
help.     It  will  make  its  wants  visible  so,  if  with  Bishop  Berkeley's  theory, 
and  known  on  paper  ;  and,  though  there  be  no  such  thing  as  anything, 
vestry  and  churchwarden  quash  the  quoad  matter,  for  aught  we  know  to 
church  rates,  every  steeple  will  Ufl  up  the  contrary,  other    worlds   of  the 
its  head  and  demand  proper  repair.  system  may  be  peopled  and  conducted 
"  Mox  refioit  rates  ^^^  *^®  images  of  persons  and  trans- 
Quasaas,  indodUs  pauperiem  pati."  actions  thrown  off  from  this  and  from 

^         ^  each  other;  the  whole  universal  nature 

Ye  animal  painters,  go  no  moi«  being  nothing  more  than  phonetic  and 

to  the  Zoologicals  to  stare  the  lions  photogenic  structures.    As  all  readers 

out  of  countenance—they  do  not  want  may  not  have  read  the  accounts  of  this 

your  countenance  any  more.     The  singular  invention,  upon  which  we  have 

day  is  come  for  every  beast  to  be  his  made  these  comments,  we  subioin  the 

own   portrait  painter,    "  None   but  letter  of  Mr  Talbot  to  the  editor  of 

himself  shall  be  his  parallel.'*    Every  the  Literary  Gazc/fe, in  which  valuable 

garden  will  publish  its  own  Botanical  periodical  we  first  saw  the  announce* 

Magazinci  The  true  "Forget  me  not''  ment  of  the  discovery  in  France,  to 
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which  we  will  add^  fromthe  same  source^  or  any  one«  for  the  means  of  oyercom* 

the  French  account  of  M.  Dagnerre's  ing  the  principal  difficulties.     As  the 

inyention.     The  extreme  modesty  of  process  of  M.  Daguerre  is  at  present  a 

Mr  Fox  Talbot's  will  be  very  striking,  profound  secret^  even  at  Paris,  it  is 

Specimens  have  been  exhibited  at  the  evident  that  no  one  could  imitate  him 

Royal  Institution  and  before  the  Royal  here^  or  exhibit  pictures  formed  in  the 

Society.  same  way>  or  depending  on  the  same 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  optical  principles,  who  was  not  already 

Gazette,  ^^7  acquainted  with  a  secret,   not 

it  x>£A&  Sir,                *  indeed  the  same,  but  similar  or  tanta- 

"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  com-  ™ount  to  his.     That  M.  Daguerre's 

plying  with  the  wish  you  have  ex-  pictures  will  stand. the  effect  of  time, 

pressed  to  me,  that  I  would  go  into  "»  I  suppose,  the  fact;  though  I  do  not 

some  details  respecting  the  invention  ^^^  i*  expressly  mentioned  in  the  re- 

which  I  have  communicated  to  the  port  of  M.  Arago,  (Comptes  Rendus, 

Royal  Society,  viz.,  the  art  of  photo-  7th  January).     My  own  have  stood 

genie  drawhig,  or  of  formmg  pictures  between  three    and   four   years  j    I 

and  images  of  natural  objects  by  means  therefore  consider  that  the  pnnciples 

of  solar  light.     I  do  this  the  more  of  the  art  are  firmly  laid.  Many  mstru- 

readily,  on  account  of  the  interest  with  ments  have  been  devised,  at  various 

which  the  scientific  public  have  read  times,  for  abridging  the  labour  of  the 

the  accounts  which  have  recently  ap-  ^''tist  in  copying  natural  objects,  and 

peared  respecting  the  discoveries  of  ^or  insuring  greater  accuracy  in  the 

M.  Daguerre,  of  Paris,  in  some  re-  design  than  can  be  readUy  attained 

spects  identical  with  mine ;  in  others,  without  such  assistance.  Among  these 

I  think,  materially  different.  Although  may  be  more  parUcularly  mentioned 

I  am  very  far  indeed  from  being  of  the  camera  obscura  and  the  camera 

the  opinion,  that  lucida,  which  are  famihar  to  most 

,     ^      „  .       -  •  persons ;  certainly  very  ingenious  and 

*  Chuee  roles  sopreme  In  the  aflairs  of  beautiful  instruments,  and  in   many 

"*** '  .  circumstances  eminently  useful,  espe- 
yet,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  cially  the  latter.  Yet  are  there  many 
very  singular  chance  (or  mischance)  persons  who  do  not  succeed  in  using 
has  happened  to  myself,  viz.  that,  them,  and,  I  believe,  few  are  able  to  do 
after  having  devoted  much  labour  so  with  great  success,  except  those 
and  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  this  who,  in  other  respects,  are  skilled  in 
invention,  and  having  now  brought  drawing.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  these 
it,  as  I  think,  to  a  point  in  which  inventions  are  excellent ;  beyond  that 
it  deserves  the  notice  of  the  scien-  point  they  do  not  go.  They  assist 
tific  world — that  exactly  at  the  mo-  the  artist  in  his  work,  they  do  not 
ment  when  I  was  ^engaged  in  draw-  work  for  him.  They  do  not  dispense 
ing  up  an  account  of  it  to  be  presented  with  his  time,  nor  with  his  skill,  nor 
to  the  Royal  Society,  the  same  inven-  with  his  attention.  All  they  can  do 
tion  should  be  announced  in  France,  is  to  guide  his  eye  and  correct  his 
Under  these  circumstances,  by  tlie  judgment;  but  the  actual  performance 
advice  of  my  scientific  friends,  I  i  mme-  of  the  drawing  must  be  his  own .  From 
diately  collected  together  such  speci-  all  these  prior  ones,  the  present  inven- 
mens  of  my  process  as  I  had  with  me  tion  differs  totally  in  this  respect 
in  town,  and  exhibited  them  to  public  (which  may  be  explained  in  a  single 
view  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Insti-  sentence),  viz.  that,  by  means^  of  this 
tution.  My  wntten  communication  contrivance,  it  is  not  the  artist  who 
to  the  Royal  Society  was,  from  its  makes  the  picture,  but  the  picture 
length,  necessarily  deferred  to  the  which  makes  itself.  All  that  the  artist 
week  following.  These  steps  I  took,  does  is  to  dispose  the  apparatus  before 
not  with  the  intention  ofrivahzingwith  the  object  whose  image  he  requires ; 
M.  Daguerre  in  the  perfection  of  his  he  then  leaves  it  for  a  certain  time^ 
processes  (of  which  I  know  nothing,  greater  or  less,  according  to  circum* 
out  am  ready  to  believe  all  that  Blot  stances.  At  the  end  of  the  time,  he 
and  Arago  have  stated  in  their  praise),  returns,  takes  out  his  picture,  and  finds 
but  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  it  finished.  The  agent  in  this  opera- 
being  said  that  I  had  borrowed  the  tion  is  solar  light,  which  being  thrown 
idea  from  him;  or  was  indebted  to  himi  by  a  lens  upon  a  sheet  of  prepared 
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paper*  stamps  upon  it  the  iaiage  of  placed  in  the  sunshine;  indeed  I  have 
the  object,  whatever  that  may  chance  specimens  which  have  been  left  an  hour 
to  be»  which  is  placed  before  it.     The  in  the  sun  without  having  received  any 
very  foundation  of  the  art,  therefore,  apparent  deterioration.  A  fact,  there- 
consists  in  this — eminently  curious—  fore,  is  thus  established,  which  is  not 
natural  fact,  viz.  that  there  exists  a  without  its  importance  in  a  theoretical 
substance  so  sensitive  of  light,  as  to  point  of  view,  besides  its  more  imme- 
be  capable  of  receiving  even  its  faint  diate  application  to  purposes  of  utility, 
impressions.     The  whole  possibility  With  this  kind  of  paper,  eminently  sus- 
of  the  process  depends  upon  this ;  for,  ceptible  of  being  acted  upon  by  light, 
if  no  such  substance  existed  in  rerum  and  yet  capable  of  losing  that  property 
natura,  the  notion  of  thus  copying  when  required,  a  great  number  of  cu- 
objects  would  bo  nothing  more  than  rious  performances  may  readily  be  ac- 
a  scientiBc  dream.     Moreover,  it  is  compHshed.    The  most  remarkable  of 
not  sufficient  that  the  paper  should  be  these  is  undoubtedly  the  copying  the 
so  sensitive  as  to  receive  the  impres-  portrait  of  a  distant  object,  as  the^- 
sions  of  external  objects ;  it  is  requisite  j^a^of  abuilding,  byfixing  itsimagein 
also,  that,  having  received  them,  it  thecameraobscura;  but  one,  perhaps, 
should  retain  them ;  and,  moreover,  more  calculated  for  universal  use,  is 
that  it  should  be  insensible  with  regard  the  power  of  depicting  exact  fac>simi- 
to  other  objects  to  which  it  may  be  les  of  smaller  objects,  which  are  in 
subsequently  exposed.     The  necessity  the  vicinity  of  the  operator,  such  as 
of  this  is  obvious,  for  otherwise,  new  flowers,  leaves,  engravings,  &c.,  which 
impressions  would  be  received,  which  may  be  accomplished  with  great  faci- 
would  confuse  and  efface  the  former  lity,  and  often  with  a  degree  of  rapid- 
ones.     But  it  is  easier  to  perceive  the  ity  that  is  almost  marvellous.  The  spe- 
necessity  of  the  thing  required  than  to  cimens  of  this  art,  which  I  exhibited 
attain  to  its  realization.    And  this  has  at  the  Royal  Institution,  though  con- 
hitherto  proved  a  most  serious  obstacle  •  sisting  only  of  what  I  happened  to  have 
to  those  who  have  experimented  with  with  me  in  town,  are  yet  sufficient  to 
this  object  in  view.     This  was  one  of  give  a  general  idea  of  it,  and  to  show 
the  few  scientific  enquiries  in  which  the  wide  range  of  its  applicability. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  engaged,  upon  Among  them  were  pictures  of  flowers 
which  fortune  did  not  smile.     Eitner  and  leaves  ;  a  pattern  of  lace ;  figures 
his  (enquiries  took  a  wrong  direction,  taken  from  punted  glass ;  a  view  of 
or  else,  perhaps,  the  property  sought  Venice,  copied  from  an  engraving  ; 
for  was  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that  some  images  formed  by  the  solar  mi- 
thcre  was  nothing  to  guide  the  search ;  croscope,  viz.  a  slice  of  wood  very 
or,  perhaps,  he  despaired  of  it  too  highly  magnified,  exhibiting  the  pores 
soon.      However  this  may  be,    the  of  two  kinds,  one  set  much  smaller 
result   undoubtedly    was,    that    the  than  the  other,  and  more  numerous, 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful,  and  it  Another  microscopic  sketch,  exhibit- 
was  abandoned.     As   Sir  Humphry  ing  the  reticulations  on  the  wing  of 
Davy  himself  informs  us,  '^  no  at-  an  insect.     Finally,  various  pictures, 
tempts  have  as  yet  been  successful.*'  representing  the  architecture  of  my 
These  words  are  quoted  from  his  own  house  in  the  country ;  all  these  made 
account,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  with  the  camera  obscura,  in  the  sum- 
Jnstitution,  1802.      The  subject  then  mer  of  1835.     And  this  I  believe  to 
dropped,  and  appears  to  have  been  no  be  the  first  instance  on  record  of  a 
more  spoken  of  for  upwards  of  thirty  house  having  painted  its  own  portrait, 
years  ;   when,  in   1834,  unaware  of  A  person  unacquainted  with  the  pro- 
l)avy's    researches,    I    undertook   a  cess,  if  told  that  nothing  of  all  this 
course  of  experiments  with  the  same  was  executed  by  the  hand,  must  ima- 
object  in  view.  I  know  not  what  good  gine  that  one  has  at  one's  call  the  ge* 
star  seconded  my  efibrts.  After  various  nius  of  Aladdin*^  lamp.    And,  indeed, 
trials,  I  succeeded  in  hitting  upon  a  it  may  almost  be  said  that  this  is  some- 
method  of  obtaining  this  desideratum,  thing  of  the  same  kind.     It  is  a  little 
By  this  process  it  is  possible  to  destroy  bit  of  magic  realized — of  natural  ma- 
the  sensibility  of  the  paper,  and  to  gic.     You  make  the  powers  of  nature 
render  it  quite  insensible.     After  this  work  for  you,  and  no  wonder  that 
change  it  may  bo  exposed  with  safety  your  work  is  well  and  quickly  done, 
to  the  light  of  day;  it  may  even  bo  No  matter  whether  the  subject  be  large 
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or  small^  simple  or  complicated ;  whe- 
ther the  flower  hranch  which  you  wish 
to  copy  contains  one  blossom  or  one 
thousand ;  you  set  the  instrument  in 
action,  the  allotted  time  elapses^  and 
you  find  the  picture  finished,  in  every 
part  and  in  every  minute  particular. 
There  is  something  in  this  rapidity 
and  perfection  of  execution  which  is 
very  wonderful.  But,  after  all,  what 
is  Nature  but  one  great  field  of  won- 
ders past  our  comprehension  ?  Those, 
indeed,  which  are  of  every-day  occur- 
rence do  not  habitually  strike  us,  on 
account  of  their  familiarity ;  but  they 
are  not  the  less,  on  that  account,  es- 
sential portions  of  the  same  wonderful 
whole.  I  hope  it  will  bo  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
this  subject,  that,  in  what  I  have  hi- 
therto done,  I  do  not  profess  to  have 
perfected  an  art,  but  to  have  com* 
nienced  one,  the  limits  of  which  k  is 
not  possible  at  present  exactly  to  as- 
cert^n.  I  only  claim  to  have  based 
this  new  art  upon  a  secure  foundation ': 
it  will  be  for  more  skilful  hands  than 
mine  to  rear  the  superstructure. — I 
remain,  dear  sir,  yours,"  &c. 

"  H.  Fox  Talbot." 

Now  for  some  account  of  the  French 
discovery. 

**  French  Discovery — Pencil  of  Na- 
ture,— Who  has  not  admired  the  splen- 
did and  wonderful  representations  in 
the  camera  obscura? — images  so  clear, 
80  full  of  life,  so  perfectly  representing 
every  object  in  nature.     These  living 
pictures,  by  traversing  lens  and  mir- 
rors, are  thrown  down  with  double 
beauty  on  the  table  of  the  camera  ob- 
scura by  the  radiant  finger  of  light. 
The  new  art  has  been  discovered  to 
fix  these  wonderful    images,  which 
have  hitherto  passed  away  volatile — 
evanescent  as  a  dream — to  stop  them, 
at  our  will,  on  a  substance  finely  sen- 
sible to  the  immediate  action  of  light, 
and  render  them  permanent  before  our 
eyes,  in  traces  represented  by  tints  in 
perfect  harmony  on  each  point  with 
different  degrees  of  intensity.     We 
must  not,  however,  believe,  as  has 
been  erroneously  reported  to  the  pub- 
lic with  respect  to  those  [Parisian] 
experiments,  that  the  proper  colours 
of  objects  are  represented  in  these 
images  by  colours :  they  are  only  re- 
presented, with  extreme  truth,  by  light, 
and  in  every  gradation  of  shade ;  as 
an  oil  painting  is  given  by  a  perfect 


engraving,  consisting  of  black  lines  $ 
or,  perhaps,  more  akin  to  a  design 
made  with  mathematical  accuracy,  and 
in  aqua-tinta ;  for  there  are  no  cross- 
ings of  lines  in  the  designs  by  the 
pencil  of  nature;  red,  blue,  yellow, 
green,  &c.,  are  rendered  by  combina* 
tions  of  light  and  shade — by  demi<p 
tints,  more  or  less  clear  or  obscure, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  light  in 
each  colour.  But,  in  these  copies,  tho 
delicacy  of  the  design — the  purity  of 
the  forms— the  trutn  and  harmony  of 
tone — the  aerial  perspective — the  high 
finish  of  the  details,  are  all  expressed 
with  the  highest  perfection. 

The  formidable  lens,  which  often 
betrays  monstrosities  in  $he  most  de- 
licate and  aerial  of  our  masterpieces, 
may  here  search  for  defects  in  vain. 
The  creations  of  nature  triumph.  Far 
from  betraying  any  defect,  the  highest 
magnifier  only  tends  to  show  more 
clearly  its  vast  superiority.     At  each 
step  we  find  new  objects  to  admire, 
revealing  to  us  the  existence  of  exqui- 
site details,  which  escape  the  naked 
eye,  even  in  reality.     Nor  can  this 
astonish  us  when  the  radiant  light, 
which  can  only  act  according  to  the 
immutable  laws  of  nature,  substitutes 
its  rays  for  the  hesitating  pencil  of  the 
artist.   M.  Daguerre  has  represented, 
from  the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  in  a  very 
.  small  space,  the  whole  bank  of  the 
Seine,  including  that  part  of  the  Louvre 
containing  the  grand  gallery  of  pic- 
tures.    Each  line,  each  point,  is  ren- 
dered with  a  perfection  quite  unattain- 
able by  all  means  hitherto  used;  he 
has  also  reproduced  the  darkness  of 
Notre  Dame,  with  its  immense  dra- 
peries and  Gothic  sculpture.     He  has 
also  taken  the  view  of  a  building  in 
the  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  at  mid- 
day, and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, during  rain  and  io  sunshine. 
Eight  or  ten  minutes  at  most,  in  the 
climate  of  Paris,  is  sufficient ;  but  un- 
der a  more  ardent  sun,  such  as  that  of 
Egypt,  one  minute  will  suffice.     To 
artists  and  savans,  who  travel,  and  who 
often  find  it  impossible  to  prolong 
their  stay  at  interesting  places,  this 
process  must  be  most  welcome.     The 
French  journals,  and  reports  of  pro- 
ceedings, however,  admit  that  these 
admirable  representations  still  leave 
something  to  be  desired  as  to  effect, 
when  regarded  as  works  of  art.     It  is 
singular,  they  observe,  that  tho  power 
which  created  them  seems  to  have 
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abandoned  them,  and  that  tliese  works  demand,  that  more  steel  plates  are 
of  light  want  Ught,  Even  in  those  now  required  than  were  formerly  used 
parts  the  most  lighted,  there  is  an  ah-     of  copper. 

sence  of  vivacity  and  effect ;  and  it  is  We  must  add  a  few  words  with  re- 
to  be  allowed  that,  amidst  all  the  har-  ference  to  science.  This  newly  dis- 
mony  of  their  forms,  these  views  ap-  covered  substance,  so  easily  acted 
pear  subjected  to  the  sober  and  heavy  upon  by  the  rays  of  light,  opens  a 
tone  of  colour  imparted  by  a  dull  wide  field  for  photometric  experiments 
northern  sky.  It  would  appear  that,  which  hitherto  have  been  hopeless, 
hy  passing  through  the  glasses  of  more  particularly  on  the  light  of  the 
the  optical  arrangements  of  M.  Da-  moon.  M.  Arago  recalls  to  our  at- 
guerre,  all  the  views  are  uniformly  tention  some  experiments  made  by 
clothedwith  a  melancholy  aspect,  like  himself,  jointly  with  other  philoso- 
that  given  to  the  horizon  by  the  ap-  phers,  by  whicq^the  light  of  the  moon 
proach  of  evening.  Motion,  it  is  ob-  (300,000  times  less  than  that  of  the 
vious,  can  never  be  copied  ;  and  the  sun)  concentrated  by  the  most  power- 
attempt  to  represent  animals  and  shoe-  ful  glasses,  gave  no  indication  of  che- 
blacks  in  action,  consequently  failed*  mical  action  on  the  chloruret  of  silver. 
Statuary  Is  said  to  have  been  well  de-  nor  any  sign  of  heat  on  the  most  deli- 
fined,  but,  hitherto,  M.  Daguerre  has  cate  thermometer.  -  We  should  be 
not  succeeded  in  copying  the  living  glad  to  know  if  any  experiments  have 
physiognomy  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  yet  been  made  with  the  concentrated 
though  he  does  not  despair  of  success.  light  of  the  moon  on  thermo-electrical 
It  could  not  have  escaped  chemists  apparatus,  which  may  be  constructed 
that  various  chemical  products  are  of  extreme  delicacy.  The  substance 
sensibly  affected  by  light.  Some  gases  used  by  M.  Daguerre  is  evidently 
may  remain  together  in  the  dark  sensible  to  the  action  of  lunar  light, 
without  any  effect,  but  a  ray  of  light  since,  in  twenty  minutes,  he  can  repre- 
will  cause  instant  explosion.  Other  sent,  under  the  form  of  a  white  spot^ 
bodies,  such  as  the  chloruret  of  silver,  the  exact  image  of  this  luminary, 
are  modified  in  colour.  It  at  first  M.  Biot,  who,  from  the  nature  of 
takes  a  violet  tint,  afterwards  becomes  his  labours  in  the  fields  of  science,  takes 
black.  This  property  would  doubtless  a  lively  interest  in  the  discovery  in 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  applying  question,  anticipates  much  from  the 
it  to  the  art  of  design.  But,  by  this  means  afforded  by  it  to  carry  out 
method,  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  the  the  analysis  of  some  of  the  most  deli- 
object  become  discoloured,  and  the  cate  phenomena  of  nature.  M.  Da- 
darker  parts  remain  white.  This  pro-  guerre  has,  it  is  asserted,  already  dis- 
duces  an  effect  contrary  to  fact ;  and,  covered  some  new  properties  of  light, 
again,  the  continued  action  of  light  tends  and  is  still  carrying  on  the  investiga- 
te render  the  whole  dark.  Mr  Talbot's    tion.** 

method  would  seem  to  be  based  on  Here,  in  truth,  is  a  discovery  lannoh- 
the  use  of  the  salts  of  silver,  with  the  ed  upon  the  world,  that  must  make  a 
addition  of  some  substance  or  covering  revolution  in  art.  It  is  impossible,  at 
to  prevent  the  further  action  of  light  first  view,  not  to  be  amused  at  the 
after  the  design  was  complete.  This  sundry  whimsical  views  the  coming 
discovery  will  doubtless  make  a  great  changes  present.  But,  to  speak  more 
revolution  in  the  arts  of  design,  and,  seriously,  in  what  way,  in  what  degree, 
in  a  multitude  of  cases,  wiU  supersede  will  art  be  affected  by  it  ?  Art  is  of 
old  methods  altogether  inferior.  The  two  kinds,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
temporaryinterest  of  many  may  at  first  has  two  walks,  the  imaginative  and 
be  aJfected ;  but  whatever  has  the  true  the  imitative ;  the  latter  may,  indeed, 
character  of  good,  cannot  essentially  greatly  assist  the  former,  bu^  in  the 
do  mischief.  The  invention  of  print-  strictly  imitative,  imagination  may  not 
ing  soon  gave  employment  to  many  enter  but  to  do  mbchief.  They  may 
more  than  were  employed  as  copyists,  be  considered  therefore,  as  the  two 
Even  in  our  own  time,  the  substitution  only  proper  walks.  It  must  be  evident 
of  steel  plates  for  engraving,  instead  that  the  higher,  the  imaginative,  can- 
ofcopper,  although  fifty  times  as  many  not  immediately  be  affected  by  the 
copies  may  be  taken  from  them,  has,  new  discovery— it  is  not  tangible  to 
by  the  substitution  of  good  engravings  its  power— the  poetry  of  the  mind  can- 
for  indifferent  ones,  so  extended  the    not  be  submitted  to  this  material  pro- 
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cess ;  but  there  is  a  point  of  yiew  in 
which  it  may  be  highly  detrimental  to 
genius^  which^  being  but  a  power  oyer 
materials*  must  collect  with  pains  and 
labour*  and  acauire  &  facility  of  draw- 
ing. N0W9  it  18  manifest  that,  if  the 
artist  can  lay  up  a  store  of  objects 
without  the  (at  first  very  tedious)  pro- 
cess of  correct  drawing*  both  his  mind 
and  his  hand  will  fail  him ;  the  mind 
will  not  readily  supply  what  it  does 
not  know  practically  and  familiarly* 
and  the  hand  must  be  crippled  when 
brought  to  execute  what  it  has  not 
previously  supplied  as  a  sketch.  Who 
will  make  elaborate  drawings  from 
statues  or  from  life*  if  he  can  be  sup- 
plied  in  a  more  perfect*  a  more  true 
manner*  and  In  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes,  either  with  tne  most  simple 
or  the  most  complicated  forms  ?  How 
very  few  will  apply  themselves  to  a 
drudgery*  the  benefits  of  which  are  to 
be  so  remote,  as  an  ultimate  improve- 
ment* and  will  forego  for  that  hope* 
which  genius  may  be  most  inclined  to 
doubt*  immediate  possession  ?    But  if    exquisite  beauty*  and  treasure  up  the 
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view-makers  will  be  superseded  :  for 
who*  that  really  values  views*  will  not 
prefer  the  real  representation  to  the 
less  to  be  depended  upon  ?  We  have  so 
little  taste  for  these  things*  that  we 
shall  say  so  much  the  better*  if  it  does 
not  throw  many  worthy  and  indus- 
trious men  out  of  employment.  Yet 
who  is  allowed  to  think  of  that  in  these 
days*  when  the  great*  the  universal 
game  of  "  beggar  my  neighbour'*  is 
played  and  encouraged  wi3i  such  avi- 
dity? Then  it  remains  to  be  consi< 
dered* — will  taste  be  enlarged  by  this 
invention  ?  Do  we  not  despise  what 
is  too  easily  attained  ?  Is  not  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world  at  once  the  in- 
citement and  the  reward  ?  Has  it  not 
g^atly^  mainly*  a  reference  to  our- 
selves  ?  It  is  what  man  can  do  by  his 
extraordinary  manual  dexterity  that 
We  are  so  prone  to  admire. 

People  prefer  a  poor  representation 
of  an  object  made  by  a  human  hand  to 
the  beauty  of  the  thing  itself.  They 
will  throw  away  a  leaf*  a  flower*  of 


genius  could  really  be  schooled  to 
severe  discipline*  the  new  discovery* 
by  new  and  most  accurate  forms*  might 
greatly  aid  conception.  If  this  view 
be  correct*  we  may  have  fewer  artists; 
but  those  few*  who  will  "  spurn  de- 
lights and  live  laborious  days***  will 
arrive  at  an  eminence  which  no  mo» 


veriest  daub*  that  shall  have  the  slight- 
est resemblance  to  it.  We  suspect  our 
love — our  admiration  of  art  arises*  in 
the  first  place*  because  it  is  art*  and  of 
man's  hand.  This  is  a  natural  preju- 
dice* and  one  designed*  probably*  to 
bring  the  hands  nature  has  given 
us  to  their  utmost  power.     There  are 


dem*  and  possibly  no  ancient  master  things  so  exquisitely  beautiful^  and 

has  reached.  at  first  sight  acknowledged  to  be  so  by 

But,  in  the  merely  imitative  walk*  all*'that  it  is  surprbing  they  are  not  in 

and  that  chiefly  for  scientific  purposes*  common  use.  For  instance*  the  camera 

draughts  of  machinery  and  objects  of  obscura — ^how  perfectly  fascinating  it 

natural  history*  the  practice  of  art*  as  is  I     Yet*  how  unsatbfied  are  people 

it  now  exists*  will  be  nearly  annihilated  with  jt*  because  it  is  not  of  a  human 


— it  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  co- 
louring representations  made  by  the 
new  instruments — for  it  is  not  pre- 
sumed that  colour  will  be  produced  by 
the  new  process.  Our  mere  painters 
of  views  will  be  superseded*  for  our 
artists  have  strangely  dropped  the 
wings  of  their  genius*  and  perched 
themselves*  as  if  without  permission 
to  enter*  before  the  walls  of  every 


hand*  and  how  seldom  do  people*  even 
of  taste*  return*  as  it  might  have  been 
expected  they  would*  to  the  exhibition 
of  it  ?  We  are  afrud  something  of  this 
indifPerence  will  arise  from  the  new 
invention.  However  beautiful  may  be 
the  work  produced*  there  will  be  no 
friend  to  be  magnified*  no  great  artist 
for  the  amateurs  to  worship  with 
all  the  idolatry  of  their  taste*  or  of 


town  and  city  in  Christendom*  and  of    their  lack  of  it.     The  love  of  imita- 


some  out  of  it ;  so  much  so*  that  afler- 
generations*  judging  of  us  from  our 
views  in  annuals  and  other  produc- 
tions* may  pronounce  us  to  have  been 
a  proscribed  race*  not  allowed  to  enter 
within  gates ;  pictorial  lepers*  com- 
mitted to  perform  quarantine  without* 


tion*  innate  though  it  be*  and  so  de- 
terminate in  infant  genius  as  it  has 
ever  shown  itself*  will  undoubtedly  be 
checked  as  mere  idleness ;  and*  in  lieu 
of  improvement  by  practice*  the  young 
genius  will  be  surfeited  with  amuse- 
ments which  he  has  had  no  share  in 


and  in  the  face  of  the  broad  sun*  if    creating*  and  for  whose  excellence  he 
possible^  to  purify  us.     These  mere    has  had  no  praise.    If  this  view  be 
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correct,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  ed  to  engraft  upon  the  public;  wehaye 
number  of  artists  will  be  greatly  les-  often  purposed  to  review  his  works, 
sened,  and  that  a  few  will  attain  great-  and  probably  to  question  some  of  his 
er  excellence.  theories^  rather  as  imperfect,  however. 
Another  question  arises,  will  painters  tban  wrong.  But  that  is  little  to  the 
and  engravers  be  equally  affected  ?  In  purpose  ;  we  thank  him  for  these  fine 
the  present  view  of  the  matter,  for  we  specimens  of  his  art,  and  think  the 
have  not  seen  any  announcement  of  a  public  greatly  indebted  to  him.  The 
power  of  making  impressions  ad  infi-  four  plates  are  now  before  us : 
nitum,  though  in  certain  cases  of  fixed  Christ's  Charge  to  Peter,  Elymas  (he 
objects,  and  with  fixed  light  and  shade  Sorcerer  struck  Blind,  Paul  Preach- 
something  of  this  kind  may  be  looked  ing  at  Athens,  and  the  Miraculous 
to;  yet,  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  Draught  of  Fishes. 
probable  that  the  engraver  will  even  The  Cartoons  are  too  well  known  to 
more  than  ever  be  in  demand.  We  hope  require  description  or  criticism  at  any 
it  may  be  so,  for  it  is  in  this  way  prac-  length.  There  is  nothing  more  re- 
tice  in  drawing  will  still  be  required ;  markable  about  them  than  their  sim- 
and  without  practice  in  drawing,  we  plicity.  They  are  so  perfectly  unas- 
can  have  no  painters.  Yet,  when  one  suming  in  themselves,  so  destitute  of 
thinks  of  the  possible  power  of  copying  all  pretension  of  art,  and  yet  so  full  of 
pictures — in  having  fac-similes,  in  all  all  its  reality,  that  you  look  at  them 
but  colour,  of  Raphael  and  Correggio,  long,  without  thinking  anything  can 
one  cannot  but  dread,  in  the  midst  of  be  said  concerning  them.  They  have 
hope  of.the  rich  possession,  the  diminu-  the  most  matter-of-fact  air  —  yet  is 
tion  of  so  admirable  an  art.  We  should  their  arrangement,  notwithstanding, 
not  have  written  this  paper  at  all,  had  of  wondrously  artful  accomplishment, 
we  not  been  led  to  it  by  the  contempla-  The  perfect  union  of  part  with  part, 
tion  of  the  effects  of  this  new  discovery  and  preservation  of  the  whole  as  one 
on  engraving,  though  we  have  not  come  subject  (we  speak  of  each  separate  pic- 
very  direct  to  our  object.  We  had  been  ture),  shows  the  highest  skill ;  but  were 
disgusted  beyond  measure,  with  the  this  visible  at  first,  the  naturalness 
vile,  trashy,  fiashy,  and  presuming  would  have  been  injured.  Here  is 
things,  so  impudently  staring  out  of  Christ s  Charge  to  Peter.  It  is  one 
our  printsellcrs*  windows,  and  had  subject ;  the  charge  to  Peter,  and  the 
retired  home  to  refresh  our  eyes  and  other  disciples  are  included  in  the 
taste  with  a  recent  purchase,  Burnet's  group  as  in  the  injunction.  There 
cartoons.  We  began  to  speculate  on  are  two  parties  in  this  command,  Christ 
what  would  be  the  difference  between  and  his  sheep— Peter  and  his  brother 
these  and  transcripts  from  the  new  disciples.  They  are  accordingly  so 
invention.  If  we  are  to  have  the  true  grouped,  that  there  can  be  no  mistak- 
handlingof  Raphael,  we  must  be  satis-  ing  their  separateness,  and  yet  the 
fied — but  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  our-  oneness  of  the  subject  is  preserved, 
selves  that  we  have  it  not  in  these  prints  On  one  extremity  are  the  sheep,  the 
of  Burnet.  Their  freedom  is  delightful  heavenly  charge;  on  the  other  extre- 
— -no  further  finish  is  wanted;  we  could  mity,  the  boat  and  water,  the  worldly 
not  look  at  the  elaborate  hair-splitting  and  present  occupation  of  the  disciples, 
engravings  of  these  cartoons,  after  There  is  a  peculiar  sanctity  in  Christ 
these  bold  expressive  plates ;  and  here,  standing  apart ;  the  pointing  of  one 
the  world  may  have  before  them  for  a  hand  to  the  sheep  connects  them  with 
few  shillings  excellent  representations  him  ;  the  other  hand  and  extended 
of  the  finest  things  by  the  best  of  mas-  arm,  nearly  touching  the  key  in  St 
ters — so  cheap,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Peter*s  hand,  connects  our  Lord  with 
so  very  good,  that  to  be  without  them,  the  disciples.  The  arrangement,  even 
having  seen  them,  will  argue  a  lack  in  minutise,  is  more  nice  and  artificial 
of  feeling  of  the  best  art.  Now,  that  than  one  could  at  first  suppose ;  for 
no  one  may  think  this  a  puff  for  the  instance,  if  (omitting  even  the  con- 
benefit  of  Mr  Burnet,  we  positively  sideration  of  the  subject)  the  hand  of 
declare  it  is  not,  that  we  know  not,  and  Christ,  in  dark  shade,  was  not  so  dis- 
never  saw  that  eminent  engraver  in  our  tinctly  extended  over  the  sheep,  the 
lives ;  but  we  have  long  known  his  whole  figure  would  be  isolated,  and 
works,  and  valued  his  knowledge  of  art,  the  whole  passage  from  the  figure  to 
which  he  has  indefatigably  endeavour-  the  end,  including  the  sheep,  super- 
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flaous ;  and  so  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  picture,  were  there  a  too  marlced 
and  abrupt  outline  of  the  terminating 
figure,  the  picture  would,  somewhat 
hardly,  end  there ;  but  the  group  must 
be  connected  with  their  employment, 
and  that  is  artiBcially  done  by  the  dra- 
pery of  that  figure  breaking  the  line 
which  would  otherwise  terminate  it, 
and  carried  beyond  and  immediately 
over  the  projection  of  the  boat.  And 
this  not  only  answers  the  purpose  in 
either  case,  but  by  the  very  sameness, 
almost  repetition  of  the  manner  of 
doing  it,  even  when  the  art  is  discover- 
ed, impresses  the  mind  with  the  sim* 
plicity  of  the  whole.  Another  very 
striking  thing  in  the  arrangement  is, 
the  distance  from  Christ  to  St  Peter, 
being  as  if  measured  from  Christ  to 
the  end  of  the  picture,  which  includes 
the  sheep;  so  that  (if  we  may  so 
speak)  the  two  parts  in  the  covenant 
are  clearly,  at  first  view,  set  fortli ;  and 
then,  that  the  whole  of  the  disciples 
may  be  one  group,  and  equally  con- 
nected with  Peter,  their  head  in  this 
instance,  and  Christ,  the  larger  mass, 
those  pressing  forward,  are  admirably 
united  with  the  rest,  by  the  upright 
central  figure,  and  one  of  that  part  of 
the  group  mentioned,  with  the  head 
turned  towards  him.  Even  in  the  very 
back-ground,  the  parts  are  not  without 
object;  the  tall  building  over  the  heads 
of  tlie  last-mentioned  figures  directs 
the  eye  to  them,  and  from  them  to 
either  side,  and  so  to  them  jointly  as 
a  whole.  Du  Bos  has  been  censured, 
for  too  easily,  in  this  picture,  distin- 
guishing the  character  of  Judas,  who 
had  hanged  himself  and  could  not  have 
been  present,  and  there  are  certainly 
but  eleven  disciples, — yet  the  charac- 
ter of  the  figure,  evidently  alluded  to, 
must,  we  think,  strike  every  one  as  of  a 
sinister  cast,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  figure  is  grasping  a  bag. 

The  same  clear  arrangement  is  made 
in  that  of  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens, 
St  Paul  perfectly  stands  alone,  al- 
though the  figures  are  all  about  him, — 
and  so  his  audience,  though  of  several 
parts,  are  one  group.  The  figure  stand- 
ing up,  facing  St  Paul,  is  the  key  of 
that  whole  group ;  and  the  figure  be- 
hind him,  and  those  in  the  opposite 
corner,  bring  the  whole  subject,  as  it 
were,  round  in  a  circle,  and  make  it 
one,  by  connecting  all  its  parts.  We 
could  dwell  at  great  lengtlr  on  these 
sort  of  arrangements,  which  are  infinite, 
to  show  that,  though  they  appear  so 


simple,  there  is  in  them  the  most  con- 
summate skill.  Here,  again,  b  Efymas 
the  Sorcerer,  Nothing  can  bie  more 
distinct  than  the  two  parts — even  as 
in  a  court  of  justice :  on  the  one  side 
Paul,  on  the  otlier  Elymas,— you  see 
nothing  at  first  but  these  two — the  one 
to  utter  the  awful  punishment  from 
God,  the  other  at  the  same  instant  to 
feel  it.  The  accessaries  are  but  ac- 
cessaries, and  attest  it.  And  mark 
how  they  are  connected  with  the 
principal  figures.  The  effect  upon 
Sergius  Paulus  was  to  be  told  ;  how 
open,  then,  is  the  space  between  him 
and  Saul  and  Elymas— and  how  very 
remarkably  are  all  the  hands  in  this 
picture  connected,  and  all  finally  tend 
to  the  denunciation,  or  rather  the 
marking*  the  instant  effect  of  tho 
denunciation,  on  the  sorcerer.  The 
hand  of  Saul  uttering  the  curse  is  in 
strong  light,  it  reaches,  not  in  perspec- 
tive but  in  fact,  to  the  right. hand  of 
Sergius  Paulus,  whose  left  is  towards 
Elymas,  and  thence  all  the  hands  arc 
directed  to  the  sorcerer  but  one,  that 
of  a  woman,  whose  finger  points  to 
Saul — and  thus,  here  again,  one  extre- 
mity of  the  picture  communicates  with 
the  other :  nor  are  the  hands  of  the 
sorcerer  himself  to  be  forgotten,  which 
connect  the  proconsul  with  the  apostle. 
There  is  precisely  the  same  compli- 
cated arrangement  and  apparent  sim- 
plicity in  the  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,  Christ  is  still  apart — the  worker 
of  the  miracle.  The  group,  though  in 
separate  boats,  is  still  one  group,  they 
are  connected  by  one  figure,  which,  in 
the  arrangement  belongs  to  both ;  the 
very  light  and  shade  is  made  subservi- 
ent to  this  object,  and  hence  the  great 
simplicity.  We  know  these  remarks 
may  be  considered  technical,  and  do  not 
reach  the  greater  merits  of  these  won- 
derful pictures — they  are  intended  to 
be  so,  because,  if  they  are  technically 
truct  they  are  of  value  to  those  who  may 
not  have  made  similar  observations; 
and  may  lead  them  to  make  others 
of  the  kind,  by  which  we  are  quite 
sure  their  admiration  will  be  increased. 
And  we  cannot  but  add,  that,  in  the 
prints  of  the  day,  beautifully  executed 
and  very  costly,  you  will  scarcely  ever 
see  this  ai't  of  arrangement  practised. 
It  is  often  hard  to  sa^  what  is  the  sub- 
ject— what  the  principal  figure,  where 
there  are  many  claimants — what  is  the 
character  of  beauty  designed,  where 
the  stern  and  the  meretricious  are 
blended  in  confusion. 
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BAimiSTEB  THE  COMEDIAN. 


The  lives  of  actors  are  entitled  to 
all  the  natural  value  that  can  belong  to 
variety  and  vivacity  of  adventure,  to 
pleasantry  adopted  as  a  profession, 
and  to  an  habitual  intercourse  with  all 
that  is  strange,  showy,  and  original 
in  society.  They  sometimes  have 
another  and  a  higher  use.  If  they,  in 
their  darker  instances,  exhibit  ^ne 
faculties  abused  and  brilliant  oppor- 
tunities sacrificed  to  personal  vices, 
they  also,  and  not  seldom,  exhibit 
manliness  and  self-control,  steady  per- 
severance under  severe  difficulties,  and 
the  comforts,  and  even  the  honours  of 
old  age,  achieved  through  impedi- 
ments which  might  have  broken  aown 
the  integrity,  or  wearied  the  fortitude 
of  many  a  prouder  name. 

Within  these  few  years,  '*  Lives  " 
of  the  principal  performers  of  the  last 
half  century  have  appeared.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  they  have  made  a 
very  pleasing  addition  to  our  biogra- 
phical stores.  They  have  recalled  the 
shapes  and  voices  of  a  race  of  men, 
whose  memory  is  proverbially  fleet- 
ing ;  they  have  largely  added  to  the 
gay  and  harmless  anecdotes  of  private 
life ;  and  they  have  unquestionably 
supplied  many  a  picture  of  the  past, 
which  could  have  been  preserved  in  no 
other  keeping,  and  whicn  will  be  receiv- 
ed with  interest  and  use  by  the  future. 

John  Bannistsa  was  born  at  Dept- 
ford.  May  12,  1760.  He  was  singu- 
larly fortunate  in  his  whole  career. 
Thrown  on  the  stage  in  boyhood,  he 
eontinued  the  especial  favourite  of 
that  very  fickle  mistress,  the  English 
public,  for  five-and-thirty  years — grew 
in  reputation  from  year  to  year — saw 
no  rival  in  his  own  delightful  style-^ 
suffered  no  reverse  of  personal  suc- 
cess, and  no  personal  casualty— retain- 
ed his  fine  perceptions,  and  acquired 
skill  until  the  time,  and  long  after  the 
time,  when  the  stage  required  them 
no  more^ — retired  in  the  midst  of  pub- 
lic regret — in  his  retirement  lived  in 
competence,  quiet,  and  respectability — 
and  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  his  good- 
humour,  and  the  respect  of  all  who 


bad  ever  known  him,  died  without  a 
pang.  Old  wisdom  will  say  that  there 
was  a  reason  for  all  this.  His  grand- 
mother, immediately  on  his  birUi,  had 
snatched  a  silver  spoon  from  the  side- 
board, and  put  it  to  the  infants  mouth. 
The  old  proverb  has  seldom  been  more 
strictly  verified. 

Fate  seems  to  have  marked  him  for 
the  theatre.  His  father  Charles^  was 
an  actor,  and,  like  himself,  an  especial 
favourite.  Charles  was  the  son  of  an 
officer  in  the  victualling  department  at 
Deptford.  A  company  of  strollers 
tempted  his  young  ambition  to  try  the 
stage.  His  fine  figure,  handsome  face, 
and  buoyant  spirits,  were  strong  qua- 
lifications. He  offered  himselt  to 
Drury  Lane — was  rejected  by  the  ma- 
nager---again  made  toe  circuit  of  the 
country — and  attracting  the  notice  of 
Trote,  by  that  eccentric  yet  remark- 
able wit,  was  brought  back  to  Lon- 
don. The  life  of  the  stage  is  memo- 
rable for  the  mistakes  made  by  clever 
men  relative  to  their  own  powers,  and 
the  circumstances  which  finally  point 
out  where  their  talents  lie.  Charles 
had  conceived  himself  to  be  born  for 
tragedy ;  and,  during  some  time,  he 
played  tragic  heroes  of  all  ranks,  from 
the  Richards  and  Romeos,  down  to 
those  humbler  victims  of  love  and 
ambition,  who  die  without  having  the 
honour  of  breaking  hearts  or  sub- 
verting dynasties.  Accident  disco- 
vered to  the  tragedian  that  he  could 
sing,  and  that  he  had  a  ren^arkably 
sonorous  yet  sweet  voice.  Singing 
was  then  the  delight  of  the  day  in 
private  life  ;  mimicry  has  always  been 
the  enjoyment  of  the  people  in  public. 
Charles  bad  a  fine  voice,  a  fine  taste, 
and  a  copious  recollection  of  traits 
and  tones.  His  song  became  an  imi- 
tation, sometimes  serious,  oftener  bur- 
lesque, of  the  principal  singers  of  the 
period.  In  both  he  was  excellent. 
Garrick  once  took  Giordini,  the  fa- 
mous violinbt,  to  hear  his  imitations 
of  Tenducci  and  Champneyo.  The 
violinist  declared  the  imitation  per- 
fect ;  sarcastically  remarking,  however, 
that  "  it  had  one  fault, — the  voice  of 
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the  mimic  was  better  than  that  of 
either  of  the  oridnals/* 

It  yr.aa  once  tne  habit  of  all  actors^ 
withy  perhaps^  the  single  exception  of 
the  greatest  among  them — Garrick, 
to  bo  in  debt.  They  habitually  lived 
like  butterflies,  or  any  other  gUtteriog 
creation  which  was  made  for  a  sum- 
mer,  and  never  thought  of  any  thing 
beyond  the  day  of  sunshine.  Thb  has 
passed  away  with  other  fashions  of  the 
fast  century,  and  some  of  our  contem- 
poraries have  even  exhibited  the  miser 
as  faithfully  off  the  stage  as  on.  But 
we  have  never  heard  of  a  wit,  ancient 
or  modem,  whether  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers  or  our  own,  who  had  not 
**  his  distresses  like  a  lord.'*  Whether 
it  is  that  wit  is  the  antipodes  to  pru- 
dence— ^tbat  the  expenditure  of  the  fan- 
cy runs  away  with  all  of  the  brun  that 
belongs  to  calculation — that  the  organ 
of  pleasantry  withers  the  organ  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ;  or  that 
nature,  in  giving  this  most  brilliant  of 
all  qualities,  balances  her  bounty  by 
subtracting  common  sense,  the  fact 
is  certain,  that  no  wit  ever  escaped 
being  embarrassed  in  his  circumstan- 
ces. Charles  Bannister  gave  his  share 
of  evidence  to  the  maxim.  He  was  a 
capital  wit,  and  he  was  always  in  diffi- 
culties. A  pleasantry  of  his  told  both. 
At  the  time  when  all  the  world  were 
talking  of  the  death  of  Sir  Theodosius 
Boughton,  in  1781,  who  was  poisoned 
by  laurel  water — "  Poh,"  said  Charles, 
''don't  tell  me  of  your  laurel  leaves ; 
I  fear  none  but  a  hay-kafl  *'  (bailiff.) 

His  wit  was  so  redundant,  that  he 
could  afford  to  throw  it  away  even 
upon  Ms  son.  John,  when  a  mere  lad, 
had  exhibited  a  singular  fondness  for 
drawing,  and  used  to  sketch  heads 
cleverly,  for  each  of  which  Charles 
gave  him  a  shilling.  On  some  occasions 
the  young  artist  wanted  the  shilling 
without  having  the  head  to  produce. 
He  would  make  some  alteration  in  an 
old  performance,  and  present  it  for  the 
customary  reward.  Charles,  rather 
dunned  in  one  of  those  instances,  and 
sorprised,  perhaps,  to  find  that  he  had 
created  the  dun  in  hia  own  family, 
exclaimed,  **  Why,  hang  it.  Jack,  you 
are  just  like  an  ordinary ;  come  when 
you  will,  it  is  always  a  shilling  a 

HEAD.'* 

But  Jack  was  a  seedling  of  the  same 
stock,  and  knew  how  to  throw  back 
the  pleasantry  fresh  pointed.  Once^ 
when  he  had  caused  lus  father  some 


slight  irritatioQ,  the  offence  was  mark- 
ed by  *'  Jack,  I'll  cut  you  off  with  a 
shilling.'"  **  I  wish,  father,"  said  Jack, 
"  you  would  give  it  to  me  now,**  His 
father,  delighted  at  the  kindred  spirit, 
gave  him  much  more  than  he  had 
asked. 

The  ruling  passion  sometimes  deve- 
lopes  itself  slowly,  but  sometimes 
bursts  through  all  circumstances. 
Young  Bannister  had  been  intended  for 
a  painter,  and  sent  to  study  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  there  he  made  himself 
remarkable  by  practical  jokes.  As 
NoUekens  afterwards  observed,  he 
used  to  frighten  old  John  Moser  ter- 
ribly  with  his  tragedy  tricks.  Moser 
was  the  keeper  of  the  Academy.  The 
more  regular  artists  were  said  to  be 
glad  when  he  left  them.  His  face- 
tiousness  put  them  out  of  their  way, 
but  he  was  probably  a  favourite ;  and, 
when  he  had  fully  abandoned  the  pro- 
fession, old  Moser  himself  took  a  wnole 
box  to  patronize  his  first  appearance 
on  the  stage.  The  theatre,  of  course, 
was  to  Bannister  not  what  it  is  to  so 
many  others,  a  new  world.  He  had 
constantly  followed  his  father  to  the 
green-room,  where  his  handsome  face 
and  lively  manners  had  already  ob- 
tained for  him  the  soubriquet  of  Cu- 
pid. Even  managerial  majesty  had 
for  him  but  few  alarms.  From  his 
boyish  davs  he  had  been  a  carrier  of 
messages  from  his  father  to  Garrick, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  see  that 
singular  person  in  all  his  variety  of 
moods.  Garrick  seems  to  have  been 
the  actor  in  a  more  entire  sense  than 
any  man  within  the  memory  of  the 
stage.  He  was  acting  in  every  though  t 
and  gesture,  in  every  hour  and  occar 
sion  of  life.  When  the  boy  brought 
the  letter,  the  manager  would  some- 
times put  on  a  frowning  countenance, 
and  affect  anger ;  at  others  affect  deaf- 
ness ;  at  others  lose  his  articulation  and 
hesitate,  or  suddenly  throw  every  fea- 
ture into  grotesque  convulsion ;  and 
then,  when  he  found  his  young  spec- 
tator on  the  point  of  laughing  in  his 
face,  he  would  finish  the  farce  by  a 
burst  of  unrestrained  merriment.  Ban- 
nister was  but  eighteen  when  he  com- 
menced his  theatrical  life.  Nature 
had  been  liberal  in  her  gifts :  he  was 
of  good  height,  well  formed,  with  a 
remarkably  brilliant  though  small  eye, 
and  a  voice,  which,  though  not  musi- 
cally effective,  was  at  once  clear,  and 
sweet,  and  speaking.    Dancing  was 
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theiii  as  now,  the  universal  accom- 
plishment,  and  fencing  essential  to  the 
gentleman.  Bannister  possessed  both^ 
and  frequently  exhibited  them  with 
grace  and  dexterity. 

To  have  seen  Garrick^  to  have 
known  him — and,  above  all,  to  have 
enjoyed  his  personal  notice — was  a  dis- 
tinction which  seems  to  have  made  an 
extraordinary  impression  on  all  his 
contemporaries.  Bannister,  in  some 
of  the  recitations  which  he  delivered 
in  his  tours,  described  his  first  inter- 
view with  this  genius,  so  astounding 
to  novices.  Bannister*s  imitation  of 
manner  was  always  remarkable,  and 
he  was  said  to  give  Garrick  to  the 
life.     His  story  was  in  this  style : — 

^*  I  was  a  student  of  painting  in  'the 
Royal  Academy,  when  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr  Garrick,  under  whose  su- 
perior genius  th§  British  stage  bloom- 
ed and  flourbhcd  beyond  all  former 
example.  In  my  first  interview  with 
him  I  expressed  my  desire  of  quitting 
the  study  I  then  pursued  for  the  stage. 
After  frequent  visits  to  him,  he  was 
pleased  to  say  that  he  perceived  a — a 
— a  something  in  me  which  conveyed 
a — a  promise,  a — an  indication  of  thea- 
trical talent :  and  here  I  am  led  into 
an  imitation — I  beg  pardon — I  mean  an 
humble  attempt  at  imitation  of  his 
manner  in  private.  He  had  a  sort  of 
a — a — a  kind  of  a — a  hesitation  in  his 
speech,*— a  habit  of  indecision  which 
never  marked  his  public  exertions. 

'<  One  morning  I  was  shown  into 
his  dressing-room,  where  he  was  be- 
fore the  glass,  preparing  to  shave  ;  a 
white  nightcap  covered  his  forehead, 
his  chin  and  cheeks  were  enveloped 
in  soap-suds,  a  razor-cloth  was  placed 
upon  his  left  shoulder,  and  he  turned 
and  smoothed  his  shining  blade  upon 
the  strop  with  as  much  dexterity  as  if 
he  had  been  a  barber  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  shaved  for  a  penny ;  and 
I  longed  for  a  beard,  that  I  might  imi- 
tate his  incomparable  method  of  hand- 
ling the  razor. 

"  *  Eh  I  well — ^what — young  man — 
so — eh  ? — (this  was  to  me) — so  you  are 
still  for  the  stage  ?  Well,  now — what 
character  do  you — should  you  like  to — 
eh?' 

'*  *  I  should  like  to  attempt  Hamlet, 


sir.' 


'' '  Eh  1  what  ?  Hamlet  the  Dane  I 
Zounds  —  that*s  a  bold  —  have  you 
studied  the  part  ?  * 

•f  *  I  have,  sir.' 


"  *  Well,  don't  mind  my  shaving — 
speak  the  speech — the  speech  to  the 
ghost — I  can  hear  you, — ^never  mind 
my  shaving.* 

**  After  a  few  hums  and  haws,  and 
a  disposing  of  my  hair  so  that  it  might 
stand  on  end, 

'  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,* 

I  supposed  my  father*8  ghost  before 
me,  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  off  I  started ; 

'  Angels  and  minlBtera  of  grace  defend 
us!' 

he  wiped  the  razor— 

*  Be   thou   a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin 

damned/ 

he  strapped  the  razor — 

c  Bring  with  thee  airi  from   heaven   or 
blasts  from  hell, 

he  shaved  on^ 

'  Thou   com*st    in  such   a   questionable 

shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee  !* 

lie  took  himself  by  the  nose — 

*  rn  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  IHne.   O  answer  me  I 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance.' 

He  lathered  on.  I  concluded,  but 
still  continued  my  attitude,  expecting 
prodigious  praise  ;  when,  to  my  eter- 
nal mortification,  he  turned  quick  upon 
me,  brandishing  the  razor,  and  thrust- 
ing his  half-shaved  face  close  to  mine^ 
he  made  such  horrible  mouths  at  me, 
that  I  thought  he  was  seized  with  in- 
sanity, and  I  was  more  frightened  at 
him  than  at  my  fathers  ghost.  Ho 
exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  ridicule, 

*  Angels   and   ministers  of  grace  defend 

us ! 

Yaw,  waw,  waw,  waw.' — The  abash- 
ed Prince  Hamlet  became  sheep- 
ish, and  looked  more  like  a  clown 
than  the  grave-digger.  He  finished 
shaving,  put  on  his  wig,  and,  with  a 
smile  of  good  nature,  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  '  Come,  young — eh! 
let*s  now  see  what  we  can  do.'  Ho 
spoke  the  speech  }  and  how  he  spoke 
it  those  who  have  heard  him  can  never 
forget." 

Bannister's  imitations  were  always 
excellent.  His  handsome  counte- 
nance, his  graceful  figure,  and  his 
natural  bonhommie  gave  admirable 
effect  to  his  skill  in  this  species  of 
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portraiture.  He  had  all  the  yiracitj 
without  the  sting.  Garrick  was  a 
great  .imitator*  His  propensity  was 
80  strong,  that  he  was  perpetually 
imitating  some  one  or  other,  as  if 
unconsciously.  In  private  life,  he 
gave  the  happiest  resemblances  of  all 
his  friends ;  in  public,  he  gave  por- 
traits of  the  living  actors,  touching 
every  peculiarity,  yet  without  offence. 
Foote  was  dexterous,  but  unsparing ; 
he  touched  not  foibles,  but  deformities; 
and  accordingly  contrived  to  make 
himself  dreaded  by  one  half  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  hated  by  the  other. 
On  this  mimic,  Churchill,  who  hated 
and  yet  resembled  him,  laid  the  lash, 
in  these  vigorous  lines  :— 

'*  Doth  a  man  stutter,  look  asqmDt,  or  halt, 
Mimics  draw  humour  out  of  nature's  fault. 
With  peraonal  defects  their  mirth  adorn. 
And  hang  miaibrtune  out  to  public  scorn. 
£ven  I,  whom  nature  cast   In  hideous 

mould. 
And  having  made,  she  trembled  to  behold. 
Beneath  a  load  of  mimicry  may  groan, 
And  find  that  nature's  errors  are  my  own.*' 

Bannister's  good-nature  was  once 
ezercbed  strongly  on  this  subject. 
Nothing  is  more  dijficult  than  for  an 
actor  to  give  up  any  thing  by  which 
he  makes  what  is  technically  called 
"  ahity  or,  if  there  be  a  superior  dif- 
ficulty^ it  is  to  prevail  on  himself  to 
give  up  a  successful  caricature.  Bens- 
ley,  the  actor,  was  a  public  favourite 
in  the  higher  parts  of  tragedy,  but  his 
pompous  manner,  lofty  stride,  and  the 
general  and  unnatural  stateliness, 
which  once  were  deemed  essential  to 
the  kings  and  heroes  of  the  stage,  of- 
fered attractive  food  to  Bannister.  Of 
course,  Bensley  frequently  figured  on 
the  stage,  when  the  true  man  was  ab- 
sent. Vexed  at  this  species  of  cele- 
brity, he  begged  to  have  the  *'  cha- 
racter withdrawn,"  on  the  ground  of 
its  actual  injury  to  him  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  Bannister  gave  it  up  without 
delay.  After  this,  what  becomes  of 
the  continence  of  Scipio  ? 

But  the  singular  versatility  of  his 
features  entitled  him  to  work  other 
wonders,  scarcely  intelligible  by  men 
of  more  stubborn  visages.  Once  he 
thus  copied  in  the  life  all  the  heads  of 
a  volume  of  Lavater.  Simply  placing 
himself  in  a  position  which  enabled 
him  to  have  a  view  of  his  own  coun- 
tenance, he  gave  a  succession  of  living 
likenesses  of  the  passions  through  tS. 


their  varieties,  from  hatred  to  love, 
and  of  all  the  degrees  of  intellect  from 
idiocy  up  to  genius. 

The  course  of  theatres,  like  the 
course  of  true  love,  seldom  has  run 
smooth ;  and  the  expedients  to  restore 
the  smoothness  of  the  current  have 
been  as  numberless  as  they  have  been 
generally  unsuccessful.  We  have  seen 
balloons  and  bull-fights  come  to  the 
aid  of  Shakspcare ;  stag-hunts  and 
horse-races  summoned  to  revive  the 
jaded  appetites  of  the  lovers  of  comedy, 
farce  and  melodrama ;  and,  at  this 
moment,  two  theatres  crowded,  to  see 
the  feats  of  two  menageries  ;  while 
Melpomene  and  Thalia  are  no  where 
to  be  seen  on  earth,  except  fixed  out- 
side the  walls  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  For  this  we  attach  not  the 
slightest  blame  to  the  managers.  It 
is  the  public  taste.  The  public  tasl'e 
dictates  to  the  public  servants,  and, 
instead  of  lauding  them  as  heroes,  we 
should  think  them  simpletons,  for  sa- 
crificing themselves  and  their  houses 
to  the  imaginary  honour  of  the  drama. 
Let  the  people  choose  better,  and  au- 
thors write  better ;  and  the  managers 
will  be  as  willing  as  either.  Let  it  be 
the  public  command  that  nothing  but 
French  farces  shall  be  suffered  on' the 
stage.  Let  the  nobility  desert  the 
stage,  and  spend  their  patronage  on 
the  unnatural  absurdities  and  exhaust- 
ing longueurs  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
and  the  process  must  go  on,  till  the 
drama  is  made  up  as  much  of  frivolity 
as  the  Queen* s  Theatre  is  of  paint  and 
pasteboard. 

One  of  the  novel  contrivances  of 
Bannister*s  early  time,  was  the  coali- 
tion (abhorred  name)  of  the  two  great 
theatres.  By  this  ridiculous  and  vexa- 
tious arrangement,  the  actors  were  to 
be  transferred  from  house  to  house, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  night,  or,  as 
it  seems,  even  of  the  house,  might 
demand .  Thus  the  actor  was  alternately 
flunff  from  the  heights  of  tragedy  into 
the  depths  of  burlesque ;  and  the  same 
performer  might  be  dancing  in  all  the 
antics  of"  My  Grandmother*'  at  Drury 
Lane,  within  the  hour  in  which  ho 
had  stalked  before  Hamlet,  bringing 
with  him  **  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts 
from  hell,"  *and  making  the  Crown 
Prince's  hair  stand  on  end.  But  this 
childish  plan  soon  wearied  the  actors, 
next  wearied  the  town ;  and,  finally, 
before  Uie  endof  the  season,  effectually 
wearied  the  managers. 
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In  1778,  Bannister  made  his  first  berland  was  the  Apollo  who  equally 

appearance  in  London,  and  in  tragedy,  dispensed  physic  and  fame.     His  an- 

Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  tipathy  to  the  young  author  of  The 

than  his  introduetion,  except  his  asso-  Rivals,  The  Duenna,  and  the  School 

elation,  for  Garrick  was  his  tutor  in  ./briSScandSti/,  must  hare  been  incurable; 

the  paurt  of  Zaphna,  which  he  had  and  Sheridan,  to  show  him  the  awk- 

resigned   to  the  debutant,    and  his  wardness  of  indulging  it,  flung  The 

Palmira  was  the  well  known,  then  Ot/tc  on  him,  like  a  swarm  of  hornets, 

superlatively  lovely,  and  perhaps  then  to  cling  and  stiog  till  his  authorship 

innocent,  Mrs  Robinson.     Davies  de-  was  tormented  out  of  the^theatre  and 

scribes  this  performance,  **  as  con-  out  of  the  world, 

ceived  justly,  and  with  accuracy,  and  But  what  is  the  value  of  theatrical 

sometimes  executed  boldly  and  vigor-  criUcism,  especiallv  from  theatrical 

ously.**    Poor  Davies  seldom  ventured  men,  when  Garrick,  confessedly  the 

on  any  thing  so  distinct  as  this,  yet  prince  of  actors  and  the  most  experi- 

two  of  his  epithets  are  expletive.     It  enced  of  all  men  in  the  public  taste, 

is,  however,  evident,  that  he  had  not  actually  cut  up  Hamlet,  and  presented 

penetration  to  discover  the  Aiture  man  it  in  this  mutilated  form  to  the  stage  ? 

m  the  boy,  however  bold,  or  find  out  Boaden,  the  biographer  of  the  late 

the  first  comedian  of  the  coming  age,  John  Remble,  found  the  copy  of  this 

in  the  trembling   representative   of  extraordinary  work  in  his  library,  it 

Zaphna.     But  Zaphna  had  other  dis-  having  been  given  as  a  present  from 

tinctions :  it  was  the  last  part  which  Mrs  Oanick.     He  thus  describes  the 

Garrick  ever  played  (he  died  January  massacre : — **  Garrick    cut   out    the 

15,  1779),  ana  it  was  the  finale  of  old  voyage  to  England,  and  the  execution 

Sheridan*s  Dublin  theatre ;  his  ma-  of  Rosincrantz  and  Guildeustem,  who 

nagement  and  his  fortunes  all  being  had  made  love  to  the  employment, 

ruined  by  a  riot,  in  which  he  had  the  and  marshalled  his  way  to  knavery.*' 

absurdity  to  resist  a  whole  audience,—-  Thu,  perhaps,  might  be   forgiven, 

and  to  resist  them,  if  possible,  for  the  But  the  adroit  manager  **  cut  out  the 

greater  absurditv  of  refusing  to  recite  funeral  of  Ophelia,  with  aU  the  wis- 

a  few  foolish  lines  out  of  a  vapid  dom  of  the  prince  and  the  jocularity 

play.  of  the  grave-diggers.'*    For  the  pur- 

But  this  season  (1799)  presented  the  pose  of  condensing  the  action,  **  Ham- 
public  with  a  dramatic  chef  doeuvre,  let  is  made  to  burst  in  upon  the  king 
The  Critic;  a  farce  which  has  no  and  court,  when  Laertes  reproaches 
title  to  the  name,  only  because  it  de-  him  with  his  father's  and  sister's 
serves  a  better.  It  has  been  long  es-  deaths.  The  exasperation  of  both  is 
tabllshed  so  completely  above  rivalry,  at  its  height ;  when  the  king  inter- 
in  its  keenness  of  perception  and  poses,  and  declares  that  his  wrath  at 
happiness  of  satire,  as  to  be  almost  Hamlet's  rebellious  spirit,  in  not  de- 
wholly  without  even  an  imitator,  parting  for  England,  shall  fall  heavy. 
Whether  Sheridan  constructed  his  Then  feel  you  mine,  says  Hamlet,  and 
piece  as  an  instrument  of  torture  for  stabs  him."  The  rest  is  huddled  up 
Cumberland,  or,  finding  him  fit  it  with  the  rapidity  of  a  scene-shifter, 
when  it  was  made,  screwed  him  in  And  all  this  was  told,  not  in  Shak- 
while  the  English  language  endures,  speare's  language,  but  in  that  of  some 
is  a  question  which  Sheridan  could  adventurous  genius  in  the  manager's 
never  be  persuaded  to  solve.  But  closet.  The  attempt  to  mend  Shak- 
nelther  in  France  nor  Spain  is  there  speare's  pliraseology,  however,  was 
any  thing  so  witty,  so  pungent,  and  laughed  at ;  and  tne  play,  thus  im- 
so  characteristic  as  the  first  act  of  The  proved,  naturally  returned  to  the  dark- 
Critic,  Cumberland  certainly  deserved  ness  from  which  it  came.  Yet  Gai^ 
to  be  taught  that  he  could  feel.  He  rick  was  rather  vain  of  his  alteration ; 
was  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  and  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Young, 
every  theatrical  writer;^  a  sneer  and  in  1773,  he  writes,  that  <' his  producing 
a  scoff  waited  upon  every  man's  sue-  Hamlet  with  alterations  was  the  most 
cess.  It  is  true  that  the  sneer  was  ac-  imprudent  thing  he  ever  did ;  but  he 
companied  by  a  bow,  and  the  scoff  by  had  sworn  that  he  would  not  leave  the 
a  compliment,  and  both  equally  po-  stage  until  he  had  rescued  that  noble 
lished  and  contemptuous.  But  excd-  play  from  all  the  rubbish  of  the  fifth 
lence  was  not  to  bo  forgiven,  and  Cum-  act:"  adding,  ''the  alteration  was 
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teceived  with  general  approbation^  of  pleasure^  and  then  her  talents  must 
beyond  my  most  Tain  expectations."  be  taxed  to  support  his  dissipation.'* 
But  this  stigma  was  not  to  be  left  on  The  prognostics  were  untrue.     Ban- 
the  great  bard.  After  6arrick*s  death  nister*s   thoughtlessness    of  manner 
the  play  was  restored;   and  it  was  never  corrupted  his  heart.     His  life 
among  the  laurels  of  young  Bannister  was  domestic,  and  public  feeling  was 
that  he  was  appointed  to  perform  the  never  outraged  by  any  deviation  from 
principal  part.    Still,  the  adherents  of  the  conduct  of  a  husband. 
Garrick  looked  upon  the  restoration  But  the  great  luminary  of  the  theatre 
as  an  offence  to  his  fame ;  and  even  In  our  generation  was  now  to  arise, 
twenty-four  years  after,  as  Bannister,  In  1782,  Sarah  Siddons  appeared  in 
one  night  in  the  green-room,  happened  Drury  Lane.     She  had,  some  years 
to  say  to  Waldron,  "  Do  you  Vnow  before,  made  an  attempt ;  and  so  pre- 
who  first  restored   the  scene  of  the  carious  is  even  the  highest  order  o« 
grave-diggers,  and  played  Hamlet  on  ability  when  first  exposed  to  the  trials 
the  occasion?    It  was  I." — Waldron  of  the  stage,  that  even  Siddons  had 
replied,  "  Yes,  and  you  ought  to  have  failed,  had  retired  in  discouragement, 
known  better ;  had  Garrick  been  alive  and  seems  to  have  thought  of  wholly 
he  would  have  been  angry  with  you  ;*'  abandoning  the  profession.     But  she 
oddly  adding,  that  if  he  should  meet  now  felt  her  genius,  and  at  her  first 
Garrick  in  a  better  place,  his  first  ex-  step  on  the  boards  (October  10, 1782), 
pression  would-be,  I  am  glad  to  see  seized  on  all  the  celebrity  that  the 
you.  Jack ;  and  his  second.  Why  did  the  boards  can  give.     In  this  season 
you  restore  the  grave-diggers  ?  of  triumph,  the  circle  of  her  perform- 
Yet,  to  the  best  of  players,  the  life  ances  was  remarkably  limited, — Isa- 
of  the  stage  is  what  is  termed  <'  up-  Bella,  in  which  she  had  made  her  first 
hill  work,"  and  Bannister  had,  for  many  appearance,  Euphrasia,  Jane  Shore, 
years,  his  share  of  the  drudgery.  The  Calista,  Belvidera,  and  Zara. 
chief  torture  of  a  clever  actor  must  be  The  enthusiasm  with  which  she  was 
to  play  a  dull  part ;  and  Bannister's  received  was  boundless  and  universal, 
cleverness  often  actually  fixed  him  in  The  theatre  was  railed  ofi*,  a  part  of 
parts  which  no  man  could  play  with  the  pit  being  converted  into  boxes, 
effect,  because  few  but  himself  could  The  fronts  of    the    galleries   were 
play  them  at  all.     One  of  those  un-  secured  at  an  early  hour  for  ladies, 
happy  characters.  Lord  Falbridge,  in  and  crowds,  every  night,  were  obliged 
The  JEngliaA   Merchant,  a  comedy  to  retire  from  the  doors.     When  the 
by  the  elder  Colman,  was  thus  fas-  tragedy  was  ended,  the  great  majority 
tened  on  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  of  tiie  audience  went  away,  unable  to 
inherited  a  kind  of  uniform  of  dulness  sit  out  the  afterpiece,  or  disdaining  to 
for  this  and  similar  parts.     *'  There  mingle  their  high-raised  recollections 
was,"  says  one  of  his  chroniclers,  "  a  with  any  thing  tiiat  could  follow.  The 
very  persevering  sky- coloured  suit  of  old  playgoers  attempted  to  make  faint 
laced  clothes  lugpged  out  of  the  Hay-  battle  for  the  fame  of  the  Gibbers, 
market  wardrobe  on  such  occasions  ;  Orawfords,  and  Yateses :  but  it  was 
and  Jack  Bannister,  in  his  light-blue  hopeless  ;   the  extraordinary  woman 
and  silver,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  before  them  combined  all  past  excel- 
was,  to  all  plav-goers  at  this  time,  as  lencies,  and  the  critics  forgot  their 
infallible  a  token  of  a  clever  young  own  recollections  in  applause.     All 
actor  in  a  bad  part,  as  deep  mourning  this,  in  the  present  state  of  the  stage, 
IS  a  sign  of  death  in  a  family.**  must  seem  extravagant.     Yet  oven 
In  1783,  Bannister  did,  perhaps,  the  this  does  injustice  only  by  its  inade« 
wisest  of  the  many  wise  things  of  his  quacy.     The  power  of  Siddons  is  in- 


life — he  married.     The  lady  was  a  conceivable  but  by  those  who  have 

^iiss  Harper,  a  singer  at  the  Haymar-  seen  her.     Uniting  singular  beauty 

ke^  with  a  sweet  voice,  a  pretty  face,  with  grace  in  her  early  life,  she  won 

and  an  honest  fame.     Tne  general  the  heart  before  she  spoke.  When  she 

prognostics  of  the  world  were  rather  spoke,  she  penetrated  it.     Her  voice 

against  the  lady's  wisdom  on  the  occa-  was  at  once  incomparaSly  sweet  and 

sion.     **  That  poor  girl,"  said  they,  powerful,  her  conception  instinctively 

**  has  saved  some  money,  and  that  true ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  com- 

thoughtiess  fellow  will  squander  it  all.  bined  was  a  tragic  faculty  which  ex- 

Her  fortune  will  aflBord  a  short  period  ercised  the  most  singular  and  unlimited 
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force  over  every  feeling.  No  other 
actress  perhaps  ever  possessed  such  a 
spell  for  dissolving  her  whole  audience 
into  a  passion  of  tears — for  creating 
such  mingled  pain  and  delight — and, 
without  the  slightest  exaggeration  on 
her  part,  throwing  hundreds  and  thqu- 
sands  of  hearts^  hy  a  single  gesture  or 
even  a  single  look>  into  something  lit- 
tle short  of  convulsion.  Of  course^ 
all  the  favours  that  success  brings 
in  its  train  poured  in  upon  this  pre- 
eminent performer.  Her  salary  was 
instantly  raised — she  had  two  benefits 
in  the  season — and«  as  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  marks  of  public  honour 
that  could  be  offered,  the  bar  raised  a 
subscription,  presented  with  an  address, 
of  his  accustomed  eloquence>  by  the 
celebrated  Erskine. 

The  fame  of  the  actress  brought 
forward  her  brothers,  Stephen  and 
John  Remble.  Both  took  high  ground 
at  their  first  step ;  both  had  acquired 
a  name  in  the  provincial  theatres ;  but« 
unluckily,  there  was  one  name  which 
preceded  both,  yet  was  appropriated 
to  neither.  *'  The  great  Mr  Kemble 
is  engaged — ^is  coming — is  come,"  was 
the  phrase :  all  was  perplexity.  But 
a  London  season  settles  every  thing. 
Stephen  Remble  played  Shakspeare*8 
characters  with  the  greatest  rotundity 
of  stomach  over  seen  before  on  the  me- 
tropolitan stage.  John  played  them 
majestically,  if  coldly,  and  with  force, 
if  not  with  nerve.  The  distinction 
was  thenceforth  clear,  between  the 
"  great"  Mr  Kemble  and  the  "  big" 
Mr  Kemble.  John's  first  appearance 
in  London  was  at  Covent  Garden,  in 
Hamlet  (30th  October,  1783). 

The  novelty  of  the  season  was 
General  Burgoyne's  Comedy,  The 
Heiress,  the  fashionable  product  of 
a  man  of  fashion ;  neither  inelegant 
nor  unnatural,  yet  too  commonplace 
for  character,  and  too  feeble  for  inter- 
est. Like  other  new  fashions,  it 
lived  its  season,  and  then  was  inca- 
pable of  return.  It  is^mentioned  here, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  Mrs  Inchbald's 
remark.  The  subject  seems  to  have 
given  pungency  to  a  pen  seldom 
guilty  of  either  point  or  precision. 
*'  Burgoyne  was  complete  m  medio- 
crity. He  sent  the  most  pathetic 
accounts  from  America  of  the  surren- 
der of  his  whole  army.  The  style 
charmed  every  body,  but  he  had  better 
have  beaten  the  enemy  and  misspelt 
every  word  of  -hb  despatch ;  for  so^ 


probably,  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
t)orough  would  have  done  both  the 
one  and  the  other.** 

There  are  few  anecdotes  told  in  fa* 
vour  of  Foote*s  magnanimity  ;  yet  one 
deserves  to  be  told.  The  epilogue  to 
his  farce  of  T?^  Minor  contained  a 
burlesque  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
well-known  Whi&eld,  under  the  title 
of  Dr  Squintem.  During  the  run  of 
the  farce,  it  happened  that  Whitfield 
died.  The  epilogue  was  withdrawn. 
On  its  being  loudly  called  for  by  the 
audience,  Foote  came  forward,  and 
said,  that  he  was  incapable  of  holding 
up  the  dead  to  ridicule. 

The  claims  of  the  patent  theatres 
have  always  been  a  source  of  jealousy. 
At  this  period.  Palmer,  an  actor  of 
some  reputation,  attempted  to  try  their 
strength  by  setting  up  a  theatre  in 
the  Tower  district,  which  he  called 
the  Royalty  Theatre;  his  pretension 
being  founded  on  the  idea  that  the 
district  called  the  Tower  Hamlets 
was  Royalty,  that  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Tower  had  there  the 
rights  of  the  King  at  Westminster, 
and  that  this  officer  had  been  unwise 
enough  to  grant  him  a  license.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unquestionable 
than  that  this  license  was  in  the  teeth 
of  the  law,  and  the  vagrant  act  (1 7th 
George  II.)  gave  a  summary  power 
of  imprisonment  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  before  whom  any  performers 
should  be  brought,  as  an  offender 
against  the  law.  At  this  theatre, 
Braham  made  his  first  appearance. 
Palmer,  in  the  first  instance,  evaded 
prosecution  by  giving  up  the  regular 
drama ;  but  the  appearance  of  oppres- 
sion always  produces  popularity  in 
England.  The  people  crowded  Pal- 
mer's theatre,  and  he  took  good  care 
not  to  leave  them  ignorant  ot  his  sense 
of  injury.  He  was  continually  intro- 
ducing hits  at  what  he  called  tne  seve- 
rity of  the  law.  He  lamented  in  a 
prologue,  his  restricted  condition :— 

"  Should  I  from  Shakspeare  bat  a  scene 

retail, 
A  moral  sentence  drags  me  to  a  gaol.*' 

And,  in  a  scene  representing  a  vocal 
club.  Bannister  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  a  glee  to  this  effect : 

"  Come,  come,  my  boys,  lets  sing  a  catch. 

Other  voiee»» 
"  A  match,  a  match  I 

One  ffoice, 
"  Beware  of  catchpoles. 
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Wamntf>  and  darkholet.  and  order  which  was  stigmatized  as 

You*re  a  vagrant ; — '^  a  fiMt !  the  repression  of  genius.     A  crowd 

BannUter.  of  musnroom  theatres  were  suffered  to 
««  Stop  I— stop  I  let  me  look  at  the  act.     exist,  which  have  shown  litde  else  in 

(^Eavintftximin^  the  hook).  their  performances  than  alternations 

I'm  a  genUeman !—  ^^f  dulness  and  ribaldry ;  in  their  peiw 

Tlu  one*  formers  the  humblest  specimens  of  tiie 

«  I  luk  yonr  pardon.  profession;  and  in  the  fortunes  of  their 

YouYe  only  anch  in  Covent  Garden.  S^anagers   the    successive  grades  of 

•«  c  o^ous e  'um  tio  bankruptcy.     As  the  general  result, 

LetuarinK**'  **^     *    "*  the  stage  was  never  so  depressed  as  at 

Qod  save  the  King  *^  moment ;  all  anthorship  seems  to 

And  be  loyal  in  spile  of  informaaon."  ^^^  ^^"""^  /""^^  ^^V^  ^^  ?*'°***^*' 

and  a  new  actor  is  next  in  ranty  to  a 

Still  the  performances  were  not  so  new  planet.  Of  course,  if  this  con- 
guarded,  but  that  an  information  was  dition  of  things  is  ever  to  be  cured,  it 
bid  against  Charles  Bannister  and  must  be  by  returning  to  the  old  spirit 
some  o^ers  for  playing  in  entertain-  of  the  dramatic  laws.  The  license  of 
xnents  of  the  stage,  contrary  to  the  those  pitiful,  dreary,  and  mendicant 
statute ;  and  the  justice,  whose  name  receptacles  for  pauperism,  calling  it- 
was  Staple,  convicted  and  committed  self  a  company,  must  be  revoked ;  the 
them;  but  another  magistrate,  most  wretched  imitations  of  the  drama, 
illegidly  and  irregularly,  superseded  which  disgrace  even  the  suburbs,  must 
the  warrant.  This  incident  occasioned  be  forbidden ;  and,  if  the  Lord  Cham- 
one  of  Bannister*s  nsnal  happy  puns,  berlain  can  find  time  from  carrying 
which  was  related  with  great  humour  the  Queen's  knife  and  fork  or  stand- 
and  effect  by  Lee  Lewb,  while  ezhi-  ing  with  a  white  rod  behind  her  chair, 
biting  a  drunken  man,  in  the  Lecture  for  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  the 
on  Heads,  at  the  Royalty.  *'  I  said  performances  at  those  ec^ually  dull 
a  remarkably  good  thmg,**  excliumed  and  profligate  places  of  exhibition,  the 
the  drunkard,  ''  better  than  Charles  dramas  themselves  must  be  thrown 
Bannister  said  to  the  justices  per-  back  to  their  Parisian  anthers,  and 
haps  yon  don*t  know  what,  that  was  ?  left  to  the  congenial  hotbed  of  the 
'Why,*  says  lus  worship,  says  he,  Continent.  But  nothing  of  those  will 
*  Charles,  you  are  a  vagabond,  and  1*11  be  done,  and  the  drama  is  doomed, 
put  my  padlock  upon  you.*  *  Will  About  this  time  John  Kemble'smar- 
vou  ?*  said  Charles ;  '  why,  then,  1*11  riage  amused  the  public  with  a  little 
knock  out  the  Staple,'  **  romance.     One  of  the  daughters  of  a 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  mana-    noble  lord,  formerly  holding  high  of- 
gers  of  the  regular  theatres  did  not    fice,  but  then  living  in  retirement,  had 
look  calmly  upon  this  attempt  to  evade    fallen  in  love  with  the  graceful  and 
their  right.    They  issued  a  well-rea-    showy  actor,  merely  from  seeing  him 
soned  protest  against  it;  in  which  they    on  the  stage.     Kemble  was  sent  for 
contended,  and   with  truth,  as  the    by  the  father,  and»  to  his  astonishment, 
public   have  very  fnllv  found,  that    acquainted   with   the   circumstance, 
this  was  but  the  beginning,  not  mere-    The  noble  lord  told  him  further,  that 
ly  of  encroachments  on  the  rights  of   it  was  in  his  power  to  do  him  either  a 
the  patentees,  but  of  injuries  to  all    great  evil  or  a  great  favour;  and  that, 
established  theatrical  property,  degra-    if  he  would  do  the  latteri  by  relieving 
dation  to  the  public  taste,  and  im-    him  from  all  apprehension  of  the  lady  *s 
poverishment  to  the  regular  drama :    indulging  her  fantasy,  and  relieve  him 
that  we  should  have  similar  houses    effectually,  by  marrying  any  one  else 
staring  up  in  all  the  outskirts,  whose    for  whom  he  might  hat«  an  attach- 
nnmbers  would  preclude  their  success ;    ment,  his  wife  should  receh^  a  dower 
and  Uiat  the  nun  of  all  would  be  the    of  L.5000.    Kemble  immediately  pro- 
natural  consequence.    This  argument    posed  for  Mrs  Brereton,  a  pretty  ac- 
' luckily  prevailed  at  the  time,   and    tress  in  the  company,  and  the  marriage 
London  saw  her  two  great  theatres    took  place  without  delay.     But  the 
Nourish,  nntil  our  modem  era  of  uni-    amusing  part  of  the  tale  is,  that  the 
versal  change  came  to  enlighten  the    afflicted  and  magnanimous  father  in- 
world.     The   clamour  rose   against    stantly  recovered  his  spirits,  and  lost 
right,  which  was  pronounced  tyranny^    his  memory— on  being  applied  to  for 
VOL.  XLV.  NO.  ccl:lxxi»  2  6 
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his  thousandsf  declared  that  he  had  no  latioD,  in  July  1769,  by  th«  capture  of 

recollection  whatever  of  the  compact,  the  Bastile,  changed  the  current  of  all 

nor,  indeed,  any  of  the  idea,  farther  public  opinion  in  Europe,  and,  among 

than  some  general  conversation  on  the  rest,  turned  the  tastes  of  the  stage, 

such  matters  with  the  "  very  intelli-  The  greater  theatres,  awed  by  the 

gent  person  in  question;"    adding,  sceptre  of  the  licenser,  were  more 

"  that  if  he  was  to  pay  L.5000  for  tardy ;  but  the  lesser  seized  upon  the 

every  whim  of  his  daughters,  he  must  subject  at  once,  and  the  suburbs  blazed 

soon  be  a  much  poorer  man  than  he  with  patriotic  melodrama.     Astley*8, 

ever  intended  to  be."     It  is  certainly  then  in  high  popularity,  exhibited  a 

believed  that  Kemble  nevec  got  a  shil-  Capture  of  the  Bcutile,  which  had  full 

lina^  from  this  very  sensitive  nobleman,  as  much  smoke  and  shouting,  and  was 

and  that,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  at-  probably  little  less  hazardous  to  the 

tached  a  new  value  to  the  vulgar  eti-  house  and  the  performers  than  the 

quette  of  signing  and  sealing  before-  operation  in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine. 

hand,  even  with  the  most  plausible  of  At  length  Drury,  Lane  came  into  the 

mankind.  field.   The  Hon.  Mr  St  John  produced 

The  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  a  performance,  which  he  named  The 

had  now  devolved  into  George  Col*  lile  of  St  Marguerittf  u  a  cover  for 

man*s  hands,  by  the  death  of  his  fa-  the  rather  too  glaring  politics  involved 

ther.     George*s  history,  like  that  of  in  the  event  of  the  hour.    The  **  Man 

his  father,  is  a  beacon  to  all  aspirants  in  the  Iron  Mask,"  who  had  become 

after  dramatic  rule.     The  father,  a  so  well  known  by  Voltaire's  romantic 

natural  son  of  Lord  Bath,  highly  edu-  description,  and  who  had  been  actnally 

eated  by  him  for  official  and  public  incarcerated  in  the  isle,  was  brought 

life,  and  frith  competence  or  even  forward  as  the  hero  of  the  BasUle, 

with  distinction  before  him,  chose  to  though  dead  long  before  the  aasaolt ; 

abandon  hb  career,  for  the  produe-  and  all  the  rest  was  a  similar  ineon- 

tion  of  plays  and  the  management  of  gruity.     But  it  was  the  passion  of  the 

theatres.     After  a  life  of  struggle,  he  time ;  and  the  final  display  of  the 

died  a  beggar.     His  son  George,  a  Temple  of  Liberty  rising  over  the 

man  of  excellent  parts,  followed  the  ruins  of  the  Bastile  was  applauded  as 

same  course,  and  would  have  come  to  a  prodigione  theatrical  inventicm,  and, 

the  same  end,  bat  for  the  patronage  of  perhaps,  as  an  equally  prodigions  na- 

George  the  Fourth,  who  gave  him  the  tional  omen.    Among  the  other  oddi- 

licensership   of  plays,  worth  about  ties  of  the  piece  was  the  exhibition  of 

L.400  a-year.    He  lived  the  greater  a  French  lawyer  moving  to  issue  a 

part  of  his  years  in  the  Rules  of  the  habeas  corpus  (!)  for  the  liberation  ef 

nang*s    Bench )    and,   with   powers  the  **  Man  in  the  Mask."     Kelly  was 

which,  even  in  their  idle  application,  the  hero,  and  is  described  as  having 

made  him  the  amnsement  of  a  large  sung  well  and  been  **  decently  dismal" 

circle,  Mud  which,  in  their  rational  and  in  his  actmg,  so  far  as  poor  Kelly  ever 

manly  exercise,  might  have  raised  him  attempted  to  act.    The  rest  was  made 

to  opulence  and  honour,  eontinned  np  of  farce  and  fun,  a  great  deal  of 

poor,  harafsed,  and  in  debt,  almost  lively  singing,  a  great  many  clap-traps 

till  the  JaU  delivered  him  to  the  grave,  abont  France,  congratulations  to  Eng- 

Bot  his  theatre,  as  it  certainly  exhi-  land,  and  promises  for  the  immediate 

bited  the  hapfMest  specimens  of  plea-  renovation  of  mankind.     The  scaffold 

iantry  before  the  curtain,  is  acknow-  would  have  been  a  truer  emblem  than 

lodged  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  the  temple  |  but  it  soon  forced  itself 

harmony  of  its  performers.    *'  I  have  upon  the  eye,  and  stood  till  it  was  sne^ 

often  thought,"  said  Bannister,  long  eeeded  only  by  the  chain, 

after,  **  that  I  was  very  fortonate  in  The  death  of  Edwin  the  conradiaB, 

making  one  of  this  pleasant  and  ami-  in  this  year,  gave  another  opening  to 

eable  pro&ssimal  coterie.     I  think  Bannister*s  tidents.     Edwin  was  one 

there  was  as  little  mixture  of  envy,  of  the  most  extraordinary  actors  of 

jealousy,  or  malevolence  prevailing  low  comedy  that  the  stage  had  ever 

among  us  as  ever  could  exist  among  possessed.  Henderson,  at  least,  a  com- 

ao  many  competitors  for  the  same  potent  evidence,  declared,  that  in  dumb 

prize, — ^the  applause  of  the  public."  action,  a  very  difficult  art  of  the  drama. 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo*  he  had  never  seen  him  equalled.    In 
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Sir  Hagh  f^yansi  -wlieii  preparing  for  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  On  the  re- 
tbe  duelf  he  had  seen  him  keep  the  appearanceofthe  celebrated  singer  and 
house  in  an  ecstasy  of  merriment  for  beauty>  Mrs  Billington^  all  other  female 
many  minutes  together^  without  speak-  singers,  of  course,  gave  way  at  once ; 
ing  a  single  word.  Bannister^s  brief  and  Bannister,  as  he  would  not  suffer 
but  characteristic  epitaph,  on  hearing  his  wife's  feelings  to  be  hurt  by  sinking 
of  his  death,  was — **  Alas,  poor  Ed-  into  an  inferior  leyel  where  she  had  so 
win!  I  knew  him  intimately.  He  long  taken  the  lead,  withdrew  her 
was  a  choice  actor,  and  a  pleasant  club  from  the  stage.  At  the  time  of  his 
companion.  His  career  was  short  and  marriage,  he  had  settled  upon  her  all 
brilliant;  it  was  a  firework — a  sort  of  the  money* which  she  had  previously 
0quib — bright,  daxzling,  sputtering,  realized,  and  had  entered  into  a  cove- 
and  off  with  a  pop."^£dwin  was  an-  nant  that  the  produce  of  her  perform 
other  of  the  theatrical  examples  which,  mance  should  be  laid  by  until  a  certain 
with  competence  and  enjoyment  with-  sum  had  been  aceimiulated.  When 
in  their  grasp,  prefer  liying  in  discom-  she  was  about  to  retire.  Bannister 
fort  and  dying  in  beggary.  He  en-  acquainted  her  trustee  with  his  inten- 
feebled  his  powers  by  excess  of  branny,  tions,  and  paid,  from  his  own  means, 
until  he  died  degraded,  and  worn  out  the  sum  that  was  still  deficient.  This 
with  disease.  Yet  his  powers  were  was  his  answer,  and  none  could  be 
orig^naUy  so  strong,  that  even  his  ex-  better,  to  the  suspicions  entertained 
cesses  could  scarcely  impair  his  popu-  of  his  character  at  the  time  of  their 
larity.  To  the  last,  he  was  an  uni-  union.  The  character  of  actors  hab 
Tersal  favourite ;  and,  when  he  died,  been  greatly  improved  ever  since  that 
men  looked  round  the  stage,  in  doubt  day  ;  but  no  man,  at  any  period,  could 
where  they  were  to  find  a  succes-  deserve  or  desire  a  happier  testi- 
•or.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  general  im-  mony  than  that  given  to  Bannister  by 
provement  of  manners,  that  an  intoxi-  Boaden,  the  theatrical  writer,  in  the 
cated  actor  is  now  not  to  be  seen  on  following  words : — 
the  stage ;  that  no  favouritism  could  ''  Men,  when  made  up  of  whims^ 
withstand  this  evidence  of  personal  like  Bannister,  commonly  fly  out  of 
brutality ;  and  that  even  the  manager  the  course  ;  and,  however  diverting  in 
who  could  suffer  the  repetition  of  this  their  humour,  secure  every  thing  but 
offensive  spectacle  would  be  regarded  respect  from  the  world  whom  they 
as  offering  an  insult  to  the  audience.  cheer.  But,  from  my  first  knowledge 
Bold  things  were  sometimes  said  in  of  Bannister  to  the  present  hour,  be 
those  days.  Parsons,  the  actor,  per-  made  his  prudence  a  guard  over  his 
formed  the  part  of  a  carpenter  in  the  festivity  ;  and  though  no  man  was 
Siege  of  Ckilais,  where  a  gallows  for  ever  more  solicited  in  social  life,  his 
the  execution  of  the  captives  was  to  be  amusement  neither  disturbed  his  busi- 
raised,  the  whole,  however,  being  a  too  ness  nor  deranged  his  circumstances, 
palpable  imitation  of  the  grave-digger's  He  could  always  dispense  the  liberal 
scene  in  Hamlet,  On  one  occasion,  aid  which  he  did  not  need,  and  he 
George  the  Third  had  commanded  never  drew  on  himself,  in  a  single  in- 
the  play.  It  waS  in  the  carpenter's  stance  that  I  remember,  the^  displea- 
part  to  say,  *'  So,  the  King  is  coming ;  sure  of  the  public."  But  his  anima- 
an  the  King  like  not  my  scaffold,  I  tion  was  not  confined  to  the  stage.  An 
am  no  true  man.'*  But,  on  this  night,  intelligent  witness  said,  and  said  truly, 
the  favourite  went  further.  Advancing  that  «*  Bannister  could  make  even  that 
near  the  royal  box,  he  said,  "  An  the  trying  time,  the  half  hour  before  din- 
King  were  here,  and  did  not  admire  ner,  more  than  bearable.  I  have 
my  scaffold,  1  would  say,  I'd  be  hanged  seen  my  old  friend  Jack  arrive  when 
but  he  has  no  taste."  This,  perhaps,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  all 
first  astonished  his  auditors  ;  but  Par-  looking  at  each  other ;  but,  on  his  ap- 
sons*  grimace  soon  threw  the  house  pearance,  every  cloud  was  dispelled — 
into  a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  the  some  frolic — some  humorous  disserta- 
monarch,  the  best-natured  of  men,  tion — some  playftil  dialogue,  put  an 
heartily  Joined,  laughing  as  loudly  as  end  to  all  impatience,  and  even  made 
any  of  the  rest,  and  applauding  to  the  the  company  wish  that  the  dinner  hour 
last.  should  still  be  postponed."  This  wo 
A   creditable    act  of   Bannister's  regard  as  the  very  acme  of  social 
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panegyric,  an    achievement   of  the  Those  prints,  which  were  remarkably 

highest  marki  a  conversational  im-  popular,  originated  in  two  pen  and 

possibility,  but  that  we  are  told  that  it  ink  sketches  by  Bannister, 

was  one  of  the  exploits  of  this  yery  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the 

pleasant  and  happy  tempered  man.  Boy  dell  Shakspeare  owed  its  birth  to 

His  earlyknowfedge  or  painting  gave  a  club  of  artists  and  actors,  among 

him  so  much  gratification  throughout  whom  Bannister  mingled.  One  night, 

life,  that  it  afiPords  an  additional  arg^-  the  idea  was  started  of  an  united  ef- 

ment  for  the  cultivation  of  every  grace-  fort  of  the  principal  painters  to  form 

ful  taste  which  exhibits  itself  in  boy-  a  tribute  to  the  great  national  poet, 

hood.  He  always  declared  that  it  was  The  project,  after  various  discussions, 

a  source  of  some  of  his  best  pleasures ;  was  brought  into  shape,  and  commu* 

and,  further,  that  the  time  which  he  nicated  to  the  late  Alderman  Boydell. 

had  given  to  its  study  under  De  Lou-  Bannister  took  not  merely  a  strong, 

therbourg,  had  frequently  made  his  but  an  actiye  interest  in  the  design ; 

advice  of  importance  to  managers,  in  and  he  certainly  deserved  the  honour 

the  scenery,  costume,  and   general  due  to  the  promoter  of  a  national  un- 

<' getting  up**  of  their  plays.     This  dertaking. 

knowledge,  too,  brought  him  into  the  Theatrical  life  is  distinguished  for 
society  of  intelligent  artists,  and,  in  the  most  momentous  sources  of  quar- 
both  London  and  Bath,  he  spent  a  large  rel  before  the  curtain,  and  the  most 
portion  of  his  leisure  in  the  studio  of  trivial  ones  behind  it.  Kemble,  as 
the  celebrated  Gainsborough.  Ban-  manager,  and  Mrs  Jordan  contrived  to 
Ulster's  restless  gaiety  was  notorious,  get  into  keen  dissension.  It  had  been 
''Jack,**  said  Gainsborough,  on  one  customary  in  the  play-bills  to  place  the 
of  those  days  of  frolic,  "  if  I  die  first,  names  of  the  principal  male  performer, 
you  shall  certainly  have  a  legacy.*'  and  the  principal  female  at  the  bottom 
The  actor  looked  expectant.  **  My  of  the  Ibt,  in  a  line  by  itself,  and  pre- 
cap  and  bells/* — said  the  artist,  '*  for  ceded  by  the  word  and,  Kemble  re- 
yours  will,  ere  long,  be  clean  worn  formed  this  practice.  Mrs  Jordan 
out.*'  Gainsborough  had  been  long  was  indignant  at  what  she  probably 
charged  with  eccentricity.  "  That  thought  a  degradation  from  her  soli- 
nature  intended  us  both  for  monkeys,  tary  dignity.  The  quarrel,  of  course, 
is  certain,'*  said  he ;  '*but  pray,  who  got  into  the  newspapers.  They  amused 
taught  you  to  play  the  fool  so  well  ?  themselves  with  burlesques  on  the  can^^ 
Was  it  your  old  tutor,  Dayy  Gar-  yuAc/tiif  nature  of  the  word  in  dispute; 
rick?**  ''No,**  said  Bannister;  "it  and  in  occasional  sketches  of  the  angry 
was  my  old  mother  Nature — she  who  actress's  history ;  and  asked  the  pro- 
put  the  pencil  into  your  hand,  and  yoking  question — "  Who  was,  er  ever 
made  you  a  painter.*'  had  been,  the  husband  of  Mrs  Jor- 

Some  instances  of  his  inyention  in  dan  ?**  Her  wichwhoodwsa  a  pecu- 
the  art  are  still  preserved.  Two  very  liar  source  of  sport,  and  she  was  con- 
popular  satirical  prints  appeared  about  doled  with  for  the  loss  of  "  an  excellent 
half  a  century  ago,  named  the  French  spouse,  killed  in  the  battle  of  JVei^i- 
and  English  firesides.    In  the  latter,  a  hus,** 

group  of  gentlemen  were  displayed  The  new  Drury  Lane  theatre,  a 

crowding  the  hearth,  turning  their  great  eyent,  opened  in  March,  1794. 

backs  to  the  blaze,  and  elevating  their  The  building  was  beautiful,  but  too 

coat  tails  to  gain  the  full  influence  of  costly,  too  large,  and  too  expensive  in 

the  warmth,  while  the  ladies   were  its  scale  of  performance.     The  era  of 

shivering  and  shuddering  in  a  distant  small  houses  and  large  audiences  had 

gart  of  the  room.  In  the  French,  the  gone  by.  That  of  large  houses  and 
idles,  not  quite  so  attentive  to  de-  small  audiences  had  come.  Bank- 
corum  in  their  dresses,  monopolised  ruptcy  was  the  natural  prospect,  and 
the^  fire ;  while  the  poor  beaux,  with  no  manager  was  fitter  than  Sheridan 
their  tongues  and  teeth  chattering,  and  to  make  that  prospect  sure.  His  care- 
keeping  up  a  brisk  circulation  by  the  less  expenses,  his  intolerable  disregard 
aid  of  muffs,  appeared  to  be  uttering  of  the  common  forms  of  business,  his 
gallantries  and  dispensing  small  talk,  habitu^d  contempt  of  order,  all  stimu- 
without  a  chance  of  gaining  the  least  lated  by  his  political  connexion  with  a 
warmth  from  the  fire,  which  blazed  party,  combining  at  oncie  the  highest  of 
cheerfully  only  to   tantalize   them,  thepeerageandthelowestoftherabble^ 
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<— the  arrogance  of  the  one  with  the 
looseness  of  the  other — the  wastefulness 
of  patrician  vice  with  the  indolence  of 
pauper  profligacy — rendered  all  his  un- 
dertakings abortive.  Sheridan  only 
adds  another  unhappy  example  to  the 
long  list  of  theatrical  ruin.  Bom  with 
abilities  to  renovate  an  empire*  he 
died  of  a  broken  hearts  in  beggary  and 
desertion — and  deserved  so  to  die. 
Personal  regret  must  be  felt  for  the 
gay  companionship,  the  brilliant  wit, 
and  the  exquisite  knowledge  of  cha- 
racter buried  in  his  tomb ;  but  patriot- 
ism will  leave  few  sorrows  there,  dig^ 
nity  of  mind  fewer  still,  and  honesty 
none. 

Of  course  the  industry  of  the  critics 
was  not  slow  in  publbhiog  the  defects 
of  the  new  theatre.  An  imitator  of 
Martial  sent  forth  these  lines  from  the 
epigram 

"  Non  lilice  duro,  structilive  cemento  :** 

*'  Not  like  BUckfriar*s  bridge,  frai1,cnimb* 
ling  stone, 

Nor  plaster,  like  the  mansion  of  Calonne,* 

Did  Hollandf  choose  (of  brain  perversely 
thick) 

For  Drury's  walls ;  but  deal  encased  with 
brick  I 

Ah  !  who  shall  count  what  slaughter'd 
forests  fell. 

For  this  huge  rat-trap  in  a  brickwork 
shell  1 

So  Britain  boasts  her  wooden  walls  at  sea, 

So  fir-framed  dykes  keep  Holland  water- 
free; 

Hero,  too,  we  view,  where  props  of  timber 
groan 

Beneath  the  cumbrous  front  of  useless 
stone, 

While  rock-hewn  shafts  in  vain  parade  de- 
ride 

The  flimsy  patchwork  tott*ruig  at  their 
side. 

Our  builders*  genius  needs  no  further 
proof, 

Save  lath  foundations  and  a  leaden  roof/* 

But,  notwithstanding  criticism,  whe- 
ther profound  or  peevish,  the  theatre 
was  a  beautiful  work,  and  did  honour 
to  the  arts  of  England.  It  appro- 
priately opened  with  Macbeth^^ihe 
Thane  and  his  wife  performed  by 
Kembleand  Mrs  Siddons— the  noblest 
tragedy  of  human  genius,  sustained  by 
the  noblest  performance  that  the  stage 
had  ever  seen,  or  probably  will  ever 
see  again. 


In  thb  play,  Kemble,  who  was  too 
fond  of  rash  innovations,  performed 
the  banquet  scene  without  the  appari- 
tion of  Banquo.  The  actor  evidently 
confounded  the  effect  of  a  vision 
raised  by  the  workings  of  a  diseased 
mind,  with  that  of  an  inhabitant  of 
another  world  sent  to  denounce  ven- 
geance. He  also  evidently  confotmd- 
ed  Shakspeare's  object,  which  was  to 
exhibit  the""  influence  of  Macbeth's  ap- 
parent frenzy  upon  the  aseemblage, 
with  the  desire  to  exhibit  his  own  dis« 
traction.  The  public  ^together  dif- 
fered from  Kemble*s  conception,  and 
the  ghost  soon  resumed  the  chair  in 
which  Shakspeare  had  placed  him. 
Unluckily,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the 
spiritual  deficiency  in  this  scene, 
Kemble  introduced  a  coterie  of  little 
imps  in  the  incantation,  jumping  about 
the  cavern  in  smock-frocks  of  various 
colours.     Those  were  the 

'*  Black  spirits,  and  white. 
Red  spirits  and  grey." 

But  the  public  did  not  suffer  them  to 
mingle  long,  and  the  evolutions  of  the 
little  host  of  darkness  were  speedily 
extinguished. 

But  this  very  able  man  soon  had  a 
more  vexatious  antagonist  to  contend 
with  than  the  newspapers.  George 
Colman  had  written  a  drama  on  the 
story  of  Godwin's  Caleb  Williams. 
Tbo  novel,  wholly  improbable  in  its 
story,  and  unnatural  in  its  cha- 
racters, was  hurried  into  popularity 
by  the  passions  of  the  time.  Caleb 
was,  like  his  author,  a  Jacobin^ 
and  he  had  a  Jacobin's  fate,  uni- 
versal success  for  the  day,  finishing 
by  being  flung  into  contemptuous  and 
retumless  oblivion.  Colman  made  A 
dull  play  out  of  his  untractable  mate- 
rials. Probably  no  man  could  have 
done  more,  certainly  few  works  could 
have  deserved  lees.  The  two  princi- 
pal parts  in  the  Iron  Chest  were  given 
to  Kemble  and  Bannister.  It  was 
coldly  received,  and  after  four  nights, 
withdrawn.  Colman  subsequently 
performed  it  on  his  own  stage,  and  it 
is  played  at  remote  intervals  still. 
But  George  Colman^s  was  a  ready 
pen,  and  he  flew  instantly  at  the 
manager.  A  long  recrimination  fol- 
lowed. Colman  charged  Kemble  with 
neglecting  the  rehearsal,  and  being 
unfit  to  play  on  the  night  of  the  per- 
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formanee,  Kemble  retorted,  that 
however  indisposed,  which  he  ac- 
knowledged he  might  have  been  on 
the  first  night,  the  indisposition  was 
much  more  in  the  piece  than  in  the 
actors ;  that  a  week  was  expended  in 
trying  to  make  it  palatable;  that 
nothing  would  do ;  that  its  best  suc- 
cess was  only  sufferance,  and  that  the 
only  course  was  its  withdrawal.  This 
produced  the  publication  of  the  ob- 
noxious play,  with  a  more  obnoxious 
preface.  The  angry  poet  here  throws 
out  all  his  vengeance.  In  allusion  to 
Kemble*s  peculiar  stateliness  of  man- 
ner, as  fitting  htm  for  characters  of 
Sir  Edward  Mortimer's  description, 
he  says-^ 

''  The  arrogant  fault  of  being  more 
refined  than  refinements-more  pro- 
per than  propriety  —  more  sensible 
than  sense, — which  nine  times  in  ten 
will  disgust  the  spectator, — becomes 
frequently  an  advantage  to  him  in 
characters  of  this  description.  In 
short,  Mr  Kemble  is  a  paragon  re- 
presentative of  the  Lusus  Natur<B; 
and  were  Mr  Kemble  sewed  up  in  a 
skin  to  act  a  hog  in  a  pantomime,  he 
would  act  a  hog  with  six  legs  better 
than  a  hog  with  four.'* 

Of  his  playing  this  part,  Colman 
aays,  "  Frogs  in  a  marsh — flies  in  a 
bottle — wind  in  a  crevice — ^a  preacher 
in  a  field — the  drone  of  a  bagpipe, 
all — all  yielded  to  the  inimitable  and 
soporific  monotony  of  Mr  Kemble.'* 
All  this  amused  the  town  prodigious- 
ly. It  was  calculated  to  amuse  every 
body  but  its  object.  Kemble  was 
violently  angry  for  a  while,  and  this, 
of  course,  amused  the  town  Btill 
more;  but  he  was  a  man  of  sense, 
and  he  soon  felt  his  way.  Colman 
in  jail,  in  oppression,  and  in  the 
wrong,  was  a  desperate  antagonist. 
The  affair  was  brought  to  an  amica- 
ble conclusion.  Peachum  and  Lockit 
supplied  the  established  form  in  the 
reconciliation  : — **  Brother,  brother, 
we  are  both  in  the  wrong  ;"  and  the 
rival  managers  became  friends  onoe 
more. 

Bannister's  pleasantry,  always  alive, 
once  saved  him  from  a  lawsuit.  He 
had  taken  a  house  in  Gower  Street, 
from  whose  drawing-room  windows 
he  threw  out  a  balconv.  This  ebulli- 
tion of  his  taste  for  the  picturesque, 
being  unusual  at  the  time,  and  un- 
authorized by  his  lease,  the  church- 
warden called  to  remonstrate  against 


the  proceeding,  alledging  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  act  of  Parliament. 
**  Sir,**  said  Bannister,  **  I  have  studied 
acts  of  plays,  but  I  never  meddled 
with  acts  of  Parliament.*'  The  fact 
struck  the  churchwarden  on  whatever 
part  of  his  brain  was  the  most  suscep- 
tible of  conviction,  for  he  retired.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  agent,  the 
proper  authorities,  stirred  no  further 
m  the  affair,  and  the  facetious  actor 
kept  his  bowpots  and  his  balcony. 

in  this  season,  he,  for  the  first  time, 
gave  up  his  Haymarket  engragement. 
His  salary  had  been  £12  a- week. 
He  asked  an  advance.  Colman  wrote 
him  a  rather  managerial  note:— 
**  Where  can  you  do  so  well  ?  "  — 
«  Well  or  ill,  I  shall  leave  you,  at  all 
hazards,**  was  the  firm  answer.  In 
this  instance  his  usual  good  fortune 
attended  him.  He  made  a  tour  of 
some  of  the  country  theatres,  and  in 
three  months  returned  to  town  with  a 
clear  balance  of  L.1400,  more  than  a 
satisfactory  reply  to  Colman*s  predic- 
tions. 

During  his  engagement  at  Liver- 
pool in  1798,  happened  that  affecting 
and  singular  event,  the  death  of  John 
Palmer,  on  the  stage.  He  was  acting 
the  Stranger,  in  Kotzebue*8  play;  and 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  play,  and,  as  it  is  said,  im- 
mediately after  uttering  the  words, 
*'  There  is  another  and  abetter  world," 
he  tottered  back  a  few  paces,  fell,  and 
expired.  The  audience  had  the  good 
feeling  instantly  to  leave  the  house. 
Palmer*s  circumstances  had  been  em- 
barrassed for  some  time,  and  this  was 
supposed  to  have  enfeebled  his  health. 
But  he  had  many  friends,  and  the  me- 
lancholy nature  of  his  death  produced 
a  strong  effect  upon  the  public  libe- 
rality. A  benefit  night  was  imme- 
diately given  for  his  orphans,  which 
produced  L .  400 !  Another  benefit  was 
given  by  Colman,  which,  as  the  Hay- 
market  theatre  was  too  small  for  the 
occasion,  was  given  in  the  Opera 
House.  A  third  benefit  was  given  at 
Drury  Lane,  of  which  the  produce 
was  reckoned  at  little  less  than  L.900. 
Painful  as  was  Palmer's  death  to  the 
feelings  of  his  family,  it  was  probably 
fortunate  for  their  resources. 

In  this  world,  nine-tenths  of  all 
success  depend  upon  the  time.  She- 
ridan*s  Pizarro  came  out,  in  prodi- 
gious triumph,  at  the  close  of  1799. 
Ten  years  before,  it  would  have  been 
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Ibvgotteii  among  the  fiery  polidos  of  front  of  the  box^  a  man  in  the  pit^ 

the  ReTolution ;   ten  yean  after^  it  neat  the  orchestra,  ttood  up  on  the 

wonld  have  been  laughed. at  among  bench,  and  fired  a  pUtol  directly  at 

the  past  alarms  of  iuTaslon.     But,  in  him.     The  whole  audience  were  in 

1799,  it  found  the  nation  at  once  in-  an  uproar.     The  Ring,  on  hearing 

digpunt  at  the  atrocities  of  French  tiie  report  of  the  pistol,  retired  a  pace 

republicanism,   and   startled  at  the  or  two,  stopt  for  an  instant,  then  came 

repeated  threats  of  iuTasion.     Rollo,  forwanl  to  the  front,  and  looked  round 

the  hero,  is  the  defender  of  his  native  the  house  without  the  smallest  appear- 

soil  against  an  unprincipled  invader,  anco  of  alarm.     The  late  Marquis  of 

Pisarro  is  a  Tillain  prompted  by  the  Salisbury  was  behind    the  King  in 

loye  of  blood  and  plunder.    The  pub-  attendance,  and  fearing   tliat  some 

lie  saw  Rollo  only  as  the  English  pa-  ftirther  attack  might  follow,  he  sug- 

triot  and  volunteer,  and  Pizarro,  as  gested  that  his  Mijesty  might  retire 

the  French  cut-throat   and  military  into  an  adjoining  room.     The  King's 

slave.     A  tide  of  popularity  poured  sensible  and  firm  reply  was,  **  Sir,  - 

in  upon  the  drama.     Charming  mu-  you  disoompose  me  as  well  as  your- 

sic,  showy  scenerv,  the  fine  figure  self.     I  shall  not  retire  one  step.'* 

of  Kemble,  and  the  finer  acting  of  Hatfield,    the   man  who  had  fired, 

Siddons,  gave  their  attractions  to  the  was  seized  and  examined.      On  his 

piece.     It  has  been  long  since  found  trial,  lunacy  was  pleaded.     He  was, 

to  bo  but  a  string  of  dap-traps,  feeble  of  course,  acquitted   of  the  capital 

in  plot,  extravagant  in  character,  and  oflPence,  but  was  sent  to  Bedlam  for 

commonplace  in  language.     But  the  life.     He  could  assign  no  reason  for 

time  was  all  in  all.     The  King  com-  this  atrocious  act,  except  his  inclina- 

manded  its  performance.    The  people  tion  to  kill  a  king.    Beg^cide  hap- 

mshed  to  see  it.     It  was  loyalty,  pened  to  be  the  fiishiouable  topic  of 

courage,  and  national  pride  persom-  the  time.     The  attempt  was  formi- 

fied.  How  Sheridan  apologized  to  his  dably  near  effecting  its  purpose.  The 

brother  Whigs,  or  managed  to  make  pistol  was  loaded  with  slugs  ;  they 

his  peace  with  the  frenzied  republi-  scattered  a  good  deal,  and  some  of 

canism  of  Fox,  or  the  acrid  animosity  them  were  found  in  the  front  of  the 

of  Grey,  is  yet  to  be  discovered.  For  King's  box,  and  some  in  that  of  the 

his  own  part,  Sheridan  n^MTwasa  box  above. 

Whig  but  in  name.  Idle  and  unfor-  The  popularity  of  Caleb  WiUiame 
tunate  as  he  was,  he  had  a  heart  not  had  induced  its  author  to  try  his 
altogether  contemptible ;  giddy  as  he  strength  in  the  drama.  The  expe- 
was,  he  had  Judgment  enough  to  be  riment  gave  another  attestation  to 
disgusted  with  the  inveteracy  of  his  the  superior  difficulty  of  the  stage. 
associates ;  and  out  of  sorts  as  he  was  Godwin  produced  a  tragedy  named 
with  fortune,  he  had  conscience  Antonio.  To  avoid  the  hazard  of 
enough  to  disdain  the  hope  of  place  political  hostilitv,  it  was  brought  for- 
when  it  was  to  be  realized  only  at  the  ward  as  the  work  of  a  Mr  Tobin.  It 
expense  of  honour.  He  learned  at  last  was  furnished  with  a  prologue  by 
to  nate  the  Whig^,  whom  he  had  so  Lamb,  and  was  supposed  to  be  usher- 
long  scorned,  utterly  abandoned  them,  ed  in  full  security  on  the  boards.  But 
and  was  followed  by  their  impotent  Antonio  utterly  failed.  The  powers 
revenge  to  his  grave.  But  Pizarro,  of  Kemble  and  Siddons  were  in  vain : 
in  spite  of  Whiggism,  triumphed,  the  performance  never  reached  the 
Between  the  24th  of  May  and  the  5th  epilogue.  Its  only  description  now  is, 
of  July,  it  was  represented,  one-and-  that  it  was  too  regularly  dull,  even  to 
thirty  dmes,  to  houses  always  crowd-  be  hissed.  An  act  of  absurd  atrocity 
ed.  Thirty  thousand  copies  of  the  awoke  the  audience  at  last  from  a  Uiree 
melodrame  were  sold,  and  fifteen  hours*  slumber ;  but  awoke  them  only 
thousand  thrown  into  the  treasuiy.  to  hoot  the  frigid  nhilosopher's  folly 
At  the  close  of  this  year,  public  at-  from  the  stage.  The  Epilogue  was 
tention  was  strongly  and  anxiously  printed — it  was  as  witless  as  the  play, 
interested  by  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  and  evidently  escaped  being  con- 
the  King.  His  Mi^esty  had  com-  demned  along  with  it,  only  by  being 
manded  the  performance  of  *'  She  unheard.  So  much  easier  is  it  to  be 
-would,  emd  she  would  not**  On  his  a  critic  than  a  writer, 
entrancci  as  he  was  advancing  to  the  In  1803,  Jack  Johnstone,  afterwards 
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80  well  known  as  Inflh  Johnstone^  sacrificed  bj  the  dialogue,  badjomp- 
added  to  the  attractions  of  the  Drory  ed  from  his  seat  in  the  orchestra,  and 
Lane  Company.  Twenty  years  be-  fled  in  despair ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fore,  when  a  rery  yonng  man,  he  had  third,  when  Bannister  approached  to 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  London,  and  implore  another  trial,  CTcn  he  had 
having  a  fine  Toice,  was  a  promising  been  orerwhelmed  with  a  roar,  in 
performer  of  opera.  The  talent  by  which  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 
which  he  was  to  be  distingniahed,  ruin.  Yet  it  was  intended  to  make  a 
seems  to  haye  been  utterly  concealed  second  attempt,  after  curtailments  and 
from  himself.  How  it  came  to  be  corrections;  which,  howcTcr,  could 
diBcoTcred,  he  used  thus  to  tell,  **  He  not  hare  given  any  thing  but  a  more 
was  one  morning  in  the  green-room  immediate  extinction  to  the  piece, 
when  Macklin  came  in:  the  actors  The  burning  of  the  theatre  averted 
crowded  round  him.  Fixing  hb  eyes  on  this  catastrophe,  and,  like  the  man 
Johnstone,  he  bid  him  come  to  break-  who  fired  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  the 
.fast  next  morning.  On  going,  he  name  of  the  opera  has  slipped  into 
found  the  old  man  with  the  manu-  memory,  on  the  strength  of  Uie  de- 
script  of  Love  a  la  Mode  in  bis  hand,  yastation.  It  was  justly  remarked, 
*'  Read  that,  sir,**  says  he,  marking  as  singularly  fortunate,  that  the  fiire 
out  the  part  of  Sir  Caflaghan  0*Bral-  happened  on  a  Friday  night  in  Lent, 
laghan.  When  the  reader  expressed  when  there  was  no  performance.  If 
his  admiration.  ''  You  shall  play  it  there  had  been,  the  loss  of  life  would 
sir,"  said  the  author.  Johnstone  made  probably  have  been  tremendous ;  the 
many  excuses,  but  was  forced  to  give  confiagration  must  have  occasioned 
way.  His  Irish  talent  was  developed  great  alarm  from  its  rapidity,  and  the 
by  his  success,  and  in  it  he  was  un«  scarcely  less  than  actual  firensy  by 
rivalled  to  the  end  of  his  days.  which  audiences  seem  to  be  actuated. 

But  the  brilliant  theatre  of  all  those  where   fire  is   apprehended.      This 

displays  was  to  be  as  vanbhing  as  any  event  produced  extreme  miseryamong 

of  its  own  melodrames.      On  the  all  the  lower  ranks  of  the  theatre ; 

night  after  the  performance  of  a  new  and  effectually  ruined  Sheridan.  The 

opera.  The  Circtusian  Bride  (25th  affairs  of  that  extraordinary  but  most 

February),  an  alarm  of  fire  was  given,  improvident  man,  had  been  long  in 

.It  was  so  early  (eleven  o'clock)  that  dborder ;  but  the  fire  brought  Snem 

assbtance  was  poured   in  from   all  to  a  crbb ;  and  from  that  hour  his 

quarters ;  but  when  was  fire   ever  struggles  assumed  a  darker  hue— -the 

mastered  in  a  theatre?  Scenery,  ma^  improvidence  of  years  gathered  upon 

chinery  and  structure  were  all  instant-  him  in  a  heap — he  lost  the  little  energy 

ly  in  an  uncontrollable  blaze ;  and  in  that  he  had  left— and  finished  by  dy- 

two  hours  the  roof  fell  in.    Apollo,  ing  in  db tress  which  every  one  must 

standing  like  a  hero,  to  the  last,  on  lament,  and  in  a  despair  which  proved 

the  top  of  hb  own  citadel,  gave  up  the  how  easily  party  abandons  those  who 

battle,  tumbled  into  a  deluge  of  fire,  can  serve  it  no  longer, 

and  Drury  Lane  was  a  pile  of  ashes.  The  liberality  of  the  public  was 

It  was  supposed,  that  some  wadding  largely  exerted  on  thb  occasion.    Be- 

from  the  muskets  discharged  in  the  nefits,  subscriptions,  and  private  gra- 

opera,  which  was  a  desperately  war-  tuities  were  active ;  and  those  players 

like  affair,  had  fixed  in  the  scenery,  whose  salaries  did  not  exceed  three 

and  had  gradually  burned  its  way  un-  pounds  a-week  received  the  amount 

til  the  conflagration  became  general,  of  their  losses  and  their  incomes  in 

The  opera  was   the  only  fortunate  fuU.     At  thb  time  Bannbter  received 

thing  in  the  whole  affair.     It  escaped  the  following  note  from  Rundell,  the 

the  stigma  of  the  last  sentence  that  opulent  gol£mitb,  who  was  a  relative 

can  fall  on  operas,  or  any  thing  ebe.  of  his  wue : — 
No  performance  had  ever  advanced 

nearer  to  that  fatal  verge,  than  The  "  Dear  Sir,— I  have  great  pleasure 
Circassian  Bride,  on  its  first  night,  in  enclosing  you  a  bank-note,  L.500, 
At  the  end  of  the  first  act  its  sentence  which  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  fa- 
had  appeared  inevitable  ;  at  the  end  vour  to  accept,  in  consideration  of  the 
of  the  second.  Bishop,  the  composer,  loss  you  may  sustain  from  the  late  se- 
whose  very  clever  music  was  utterly  rious  change  in  your  concenis.<»I 
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remain,  dear  rir>  with  the  greatest  re-  this  he  certainly  onlv  acted  with  tiie 

gard  for  your  welfiure,  y onr  friend  and  habitual  kindness  of  his  nature, 

humble  servant.  When  men  become  candid  in  their 

Priup  Rundbll."  opinion  of  tbemselres,  they  often  in- 
dulge the  world  with^cunous  disco- 

This  was  certainly  well  timed ;  but  Tories.    Dimond,  the  son  of  the  Bath 

the  goldsmith  was  one  of  the  richest  manager,  who  had  written  a  consider- 

men  in  England,  and  out  of  his  trea-  able  quantity  of  melodramas,  publish- 

sury  the  draft  was  comparatively  no-  ed  a  play,  T/te  Doubifiil  Son,  in  which 

thing.  Bannister  had  a  part.     The  author 

The  interval  of  rebuildingthe  theatre  sent  it  into  the  hands  of  the  reading 

was  filled  up  by  Bannister  in  making  world  with  this  certificate,  which  it 

tours  with  an  entertainment  which  he  would  be  cruel  to  doubt : — 

called  his  Buet^et,  and  of  which  the  '*  Sincerefy  speaking,  I  believe  this 

nuUeriei,  compiled  from  many  sources,  to  be  a  good  play.    But  the  declara- 

was  arranged  bjr  Colman.  ^  George  tion  springs  from  my  wish  to  be  iii- 

himself  gave  this  characteristic  ac-  gemtous,  and  not  from  any  vanity." 

count  of  its  parturition : —  The  public,  of  course,  required  the 

"In  1807,  after  having  slaved  at  some  intimation,  and  the  author  exhibited 
dramatic  compositions,  I  forget  what,  only  the  natural  love  of  a  parent  for 
I  had  resolved  to  pass  one  entire  week  his  ofibpring. 
in  luxurious  sloth.    I  was  then  so  dis-  Colman  now  called  Bannbter  back, 
gusted  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  that.  His  letter  was  pithy  and  character- 
had  I  been  an  absolute  monarch,  I  istic:--> 
should  have  made  it  felony  in  any 
subject  to  present  to  me  a  petition  <'  My  dear  Jack, 
written  with  or  upon  any  stationers*  "  Say  Tuesday  at  two  o*clock.     I 
ware  whatever.    At  this  crisis,  just  as  should  appoint  an  earlier  daj,  but  my 
I  was  beginning  the  first  morning's  engagements  do  ndt  permit  me,  for 
sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  mv  darling  reasons  which  I  shall  explain  when  I 
goddess,  Indolence,  enter  Jack  Ban-  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.     Do 
nister,  with  a  huge  manuscript  under  you  never  mean  to  stay  a  week  again 
his  arm.    This,  he  told  me,  consisted  in  a  place  ?  Jack  Bannister  should  not 
ofloosematerials  for  an  entertainment,  become  Jack-a-lantem.— Your  very 
with  which  he  meant  to  '  skirr  the  true  and  too  stationary  friend, 
country,' under  the  title  of  J9aitnw/er*«  '^  G.  Colman/* 
Budget^  but  which,  unless  I  reduced 

the  chaos  into  some  order  for  him,  Geoi^ce's  position,  which  was  so  hos- 

and  that  instantly,  he  should  lose  the  tile  to  his  locomotive  propensities  at 

tide,  and  with  it  his  emoluments  for  this  time,  was  the  King*s  Bench ! 

the  season.   In  such  a  case,  there  was  In  1812,  Drury  Lane  theatre  again 

no  balancing  between  the  alternatives ;  rose  from  the  ground,  opened  its  doors, 

so  I  deserted  my  darling  goddess,  to  and  recommenced  its  career  of  adding 

drudge  through  the  week  for  my  old  to  what  Johnson  pronounced  *'  the 

companion.     To  correct  the  crudities  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure.*' 

he  brought  me,  by  polishing,  expung-  A  ndnor  transaction  accompanied  this 

ing,  adding — in  short,  almost  rewrit-  event,  which  placed  the  committee 

ing  them — was,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  ridiculous  position,  remarkably 

labouring  under  the  *  horrors  of  indi-  amused  the  town,  and  ended  in  the 

gestion.'    But  the  toil  was  completed  happier  circumstance  of  giving  birth 

at  the  week's  end;  and  away  went  to  a  very  pleasant  volume.  The  Com- 

Jack  Bannister  into  the  country  with  mittee  &r  superintending  the  affairs 

his  Budget,**  of  the  theatre,'oddly  advertised  for  an 

The  adventure  turned  out  prosper-  address  to  be  spoken  on  its  opening. 
ouslv,  and  the  player  was  grateftd.  This  awkward  procedure  was  followed 
On  his  return  to  town  he  cancelled  a  by  others  still  more  awkward.  Three- 
bond  for  no  less  a  sum  than  L.700,  due  and-forty  poems  were  sent  in  anony- 
to  him  by  the  author.  The  bond  would,  mouslv.  The  committee,  perplexed 
perhaps,  never  have  been  pud,  for  Col-  with  the  attempt  to  decide  among  the 
man's  affairs  were  in  the  deepest  em-  various  didms,  where  all  was  medio- 
barraasment ;  but  Bannister,  at  least,  crity ;  took  the  resolution  of  throwing 
deprived  himself  of  the  chance,  and  in  them  all  aside,  and  applying  to  Lora 
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Byron.  Lord  Byron  desired  that  they  Ye,  who  beheld,  01  sight  admired,  aad 

should  be  tent  to  him;  and,  whether  raotini'd — 

he  made  use  of  them  or  not  to  assist  Whose    radiance    mocked    the   rule  U 

hu  own  conceptions,  every  author  of  adonwd— 

the  forty^tbree,  of  conrse,  imagined  Through  clouds  offire,  the  massy  frigmenU 

that  he  could  discoTor  some  plunder  ,.f*^t°'    i.     .«       v       .i.      ....  * 

filched  from  his  poem.     The  Noble  Like  Israel  s  piUar,  chase  the  mgbt  from 

Lord*8  product,  too,  whether  original  l^eaven. 

or  borrowed,  was,  by  public  consent*  The  pleasant   little  Tolume   was 

the  worst  that  oTor  came  from  his  pen.  The  R^ecUd  Addresses ;  a  burlesque 

The  clamour  against  the  Noble  Bard  of  the  styles  of   the  moro  popular 

and  the  Committee  rang  through  all  writers  of  the  day,  by  the  Smiths, 

ranks.  At  length  Bannister  retired  from 

One  of  the  candidates,  a  Dr  Busby,  the  stage,  his  last  night  was  the  1st  of 

was  so  indignant  at  what  ho  termed  Jane,  1815.     The  same  year  saw  the 

the  injustice  of  the  whole  affair,  that  retirement  of  Mrs  Jordan  and  Mist 

he  resolved  to  recite  his  own  address  Mellon,  from  the  latter  of  whom,  then 

on  the  stage.     This  he  actually  ac-  Mrs  Coutts,  he  receiTed  on  his  final 

eompUshed,  amid  the  ang^y  resist*  appearance  this  good-hnmoured  note : 
ance  of  the  managers,  the  infinite 

laughter  of  the   audience,  and  the  "  Dear  Bannister. — Twenty  years 

struggles  of  the  Bow  Street  officers,  we  have  been  fiellow  servants  together 

who  chased  him  from  comer  to  comer  in  Drury- Lane  Theatre.     May  your 

of  the  house,  and  onlv  after  a  fieroe  retirement  from  labour  be  as  happy  as 

manual  confiict  succeeded  in  excluding  I  wish.     I  feel  assured  none  rejoiced 

the  irritated  little  poet.    Byron's  was  mora  sincerely  than  yourself  at  the 

a  calamitous  labour,  of  which,  as  it  happy  and  honourable  «rt/that  I  have 

has   been  observed,  the  first  twelve  made  from  my  professional  service, 

lines  afford  a  sufficient  specimen.  And  Yours  truly,  Audrbt  (the  last  part 

they  who  can  relish  Apollo  sinking,  J  acted  with  you). 

Shakspeare  deposed,  radiance  which  ««  Haekiet  Coutts.** 
mocks  and  adorns  ruin,  and  Israel's 

pillar  chasing  night  from  heaTeUf  may  In  1835,  he  began  to  feel  decline 

admire  the  rest.  press  more  sensibly  on  him.    He  had 

"  In  one  dread  night  our  city  saw,  and  \^?  !«"»  »  "^"^TnSf""  ^^^^  ll!f 

g.  ,jg J               *               '       '  limbs  now  rapidly  failed ;  and  on  the 

Bowed  to  the  dust  the  drama's  tower  of  7th  of  November,  he  pjacidly  died. 

pyl^le .  The  namUve  by  Mr  Adolphus,  is  as 

In  one  short  hour  beheld  the  blazing  fane,  gracefully  and  spiritedly  written  as 

Apollo  link,  and    Shakspeare  cease  to  we  should  expect  from  his  aceom- 

reign !  plished  pen. 
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A  PLAIN  dark- coloured  chariot,  very  much  the  upperhand  of  the  lil« 
whose  dasty  wheels  gave  eTidence  of  lies.  While  Mistress  Wilson,  the 
a  journey,  stopped  to  change  horses  respectable  landlady  of  the  posting. 
at  Fushie  Bridire,  on  the  7th  of  house,  was  busy  giving  orders  about 
August,  1838.  The  travellers  seemed  the  horses,  a  carriage  was  heard  co- 
listless  and  weary,  and  remained,  each  mlng  down  the  hill  at  a  prodigious 
ensconced  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage,  rate,  and,  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  spi- 
The  elder  was  a  lady  of  from  forty  to  rit,  the  old  woman  knew  in  an  instant 
fifty  years  of  age-^thin,  and  some-  that  four  horses  more  would  be  re« 
what  prim  in  her  expression,  which  quired ;  and  then  she  recollected  as 
was  perhaps  occasioned  by  a  long  instantaneously  that  there  would  only 
upper  lip,  rigidly  stretched  over  a  be  one  pair  in  the  stable.  Under  these 
chasm  in  her  upper  gum,  caused  by  circumstances,  she  went  directly  to 
the  want  of  a  front  tooth.  Her  com*  the  door  of  the  plain  chariot,  whose 
panion  had  taken  ofP  her  bonnet,  and  inmates  still  showed  no  signs  of  ani- 
hung  it  to  the  cross  strings  of  the  roof,  mation,  and  tried  to  set  their  minds 
The  heat  and  fatigue  of  the  journey  at  rest  as  to  the  further  prosecution 
seemed  to  have  almost  overcome  her,  of  their  journey, «*- though,  as  they  had 
and  she  had  placed  her  head  against  no  knowledge  of  the  possibility  of  any 
the  side,  and  was  either  asleep  or  very  difficulty  arising,  they  had  never  en- 
nearly  so.  It  is  impossible  to  say  tertained  any  anxiety  on  the  sub- 
what  her  appearance  might  be  when  ject. 

her  eyes  were  open ;  all  that  we  can  "  Dinna  be  fleyed,  my  bonny  bur- 
say  under  present  circumstances  is,  dy,'*  she  said,  addressing  the  unbon- 
that  the  rest  of  her  features  were  bean-  netted  young  lady,  who  was  still  ap. 
tifully  regular — that  what  appeared  parently  dozing  in  the  comer.  *'  Ye 
of  her  form  was  unimpeachable — that  sal  hae  the  twa  best  greys  in  Fussie 
her  hair  was  disengaged  from  combs  stables ;  they*ll  trot  ye  in  in  little 
and  other  entanglement,  and  floated  at  mair  than  an  hour ;  an*  the  ither  folk 
its  own  sweet  will  over  cheek,  and  maun  just  be  doin*  wi*  a  pair,  as  their 
neck,  and  shoulders.  In  the  rumble  betters  hae  dune  afore- them.'* 
were  seated  two  servants,  who  seemed  The  young  lady  started  up  in  sur- 
to  have  a  much  better  idea  of  the  art  prise,  and  looked  on  the  shrewd  intel- 
of  enjoying  a  journey  than  the  party  ligent  features  of  the  well  known  Meg 
within.  A  blue  cloak,  thrown  loosely  Dods,  without  understanding  a  syl* 
over  the  gentleman's  shoulders,  sue-  lable  of  her  address, 
ceeded  (as  was  evidently  his  object)  *'  Haena  ye  got  a  tongue  i'  yer 
in  concealing  a  certain  ornamental  head^  for  a*  ye*re  sae  bonny?"  conti- 
strip  of  scarlet  cloth  that  formed  the  nued  the  rather  uncomplimentary 
collar  of  his  coat ;  but  revealed,  at  the  landlady — "  maybe  the  auld  wife  i* 
same  time,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  he  the  comer  '11  hae  mair  sense.  Here 
could  make  to  draw  up  the  apron,  the  ye  what  I  said  ?  ye  sal  hae  the  twa 
upper  portion  of  a  pair  of  velvet  into-  greys, — and  Jock  Brown  to  drive 
guments,  which,  according  lo  Lord  them  ;  steady  brutes  a*  the  three,  an' 
Byron*s  description  of  them,  were  very  quick  on  the  road." 
'*  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue.**  The  elder  lady  gazed  with  lack- 
The  lady,  reclining  on  his  arm,  which  lustre  eyes  upon  t£e  announcer  of 
was  gallantly  extended,  so  as  to  save  these  glad  tidings. 
her  from  bumping  against  the  iron,  <'  Greys,  did  you  say  ?*'  she  asked, 
requires  no  particular  description,  catching  at  the  only  words  she  had 
She  was  dressed  in  very  gay  coloured  understood  in  the  address, 
clothes, — had  a  vast  quantity  of  dif-  "  Yes,  did  I.  An'  ye  dinna  seem 
ferent  hued  ribbons  floating  like  me-  over  thankful  for  the  same.  I  tell  ye, 
teors  on  the  troubled  air, — from  the  if  ye  hadna  a  woman  o*  her  word  to 
top  and  both  sides  of  her  bonnet ;  deal  wi',  ye  wad  likely  hae  nae  horses 
while  a  glistening  pink  silk  cloak  was  ava* ; — for  here  comes  ane  o'  the 
in  correct  keeping  with  a  pair  of  ex-  things  thae  English  idewots  ca's  a 
pansive  cheeks,  where  the  roses  had  dug-cart  that  they  come  doon  wi'. 
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filled  inside  an*  out  wi*  men,  and  dogs^ 
an'  guns — a'  hurrjrin'  aff  to  the  muirsy 
an*  neither  to  hand  nor  bind  if  they 
haena  four  horses  the  minute  they 
clap  their  hands.  They'll  mak'  a 
grand  fecht>  ye*ll  see«  to  get  your  twa 
greys ;  but  bide  a  wee — the  twa  greys 
Te  sal  hae^  if  it  was  the  laird  o*  Dal- 
housie  himsel.*' 

And  in  fact  in  a  very  few  seconds 
after  the  yenerable  hostess  had  uttered 
these  sybilline  yaticinationoy  they  re- 
ceived an  exact  fulfilment — 

"  Pour  horses,  on  I  '*  excLumed  a 
YOtce  from  the  last  arrived  vehicle^ 
which  sorely  puzzled  Uiq  knowing 
ones  of  Fushie  Brig  to  determine  to 
what  genus  or  species  it  belonged.  It 
was  a  lon^  high  carriage*  fitted  for 
the  conveyance  both  of  men  and  lug- 
gage;  and  its  capabilities  in  both 
these  respects  were*  on  this  occasion* 
very  severely  tried.  On  the  high 
driving  seat  were  perched,  two  gentle- 
men* counterbalanced  on  the  dicky 
seat  behind  by  two  sporting-looking 
servants.  Inside*  four  other  gentle- 
men found  ample  room ;  while  a  sort 
of  second  body  swinging  below*  seem- 
ed to  carry  as  many  packages*  trunks* 
and  portmanteaus*  as  the  hold  of  a 
Leith  smack.  "  Four  horses*  on  !  *' 
repeated  the  voice,  which  proceeded 
from  one  of  the  sporting-looking  ser- 
vants on  the  seat  behind. 

"  Blaw  awa'*  my  man***  murmured 
Mrs  Wilson ;  *'  it'll  be  a  gay  while 
or  the  second  pair  comes  out*  for  a* 
yer  blawin*.  Did  ve  want  ony  thing* 
sirs?"  she  enquired*  going  up  to  the 
equipage. 

*'  To  be  sure**'  answered  one  of  the 
gentlemen  ;  "  four  horses  immediate- 
ly—we're pushed  for  time.** 

"  Hech*  sirs*  so  are  we  a*,  but 
time'll  hae  the  besto't**'replied  the  hos- 
tess. *'  Ye  maun  just  hae  patience*  sirs* 
for  ye  canna  get  on  this  three  hours.*' 

"  Three  hours  I  *'  exclaimed  the  gen- 
tleman ;  ''  why*  what's  the  matter  ? 
Why  the  deuce  don't  they  get  out  the 
horses?** 

"  Just  for  the  same  raison  the  Hie^ 
Ian  man  couldna'  get  out  the  bawbee*** 
replied  the  imperturbable  Meg  Dods ; 

the  diel  a  plack  was  in  his  pouch* 
ulr  body — an*  sae*  ye  see*  ye  maun 
ust  stay  still.** 

"  My  lord*'*  interposed  one  of  the 
servants*  touching  his  hat*  "  there*s  a 
pair  of  very  natty  greys  just  coming 
out  of  the  stable,  and  a  pair  of  bays 
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with  the  harness  on.  I  have  seen 
them  in  stall**— 

''  Then  let  us  have  Uiem*  Charles* 
by  all  means,"  replied  his  lordship. 

"  Yes*  my  lord." 

In  a  very  short  time  high  words 
were  heard*  fit)m  which  it  was  evident 
that  by  no  means  a  complimentaiy 
opinion  was  entertuned  of  the  gen- 
tlemanly conduct  of  the  nobleman*8 
dependant  by  the  guard  and  ornament 
of  the  plain  chariot. 

"  I  say*  my  fine  chap*  you  leave 
them  there  grey  'osses  alone*  will  ye  ? 
they  ain*t  none  o*  youm." 

"  Quite  a  mistake*  Johnny***  replied 
the  noble  retainer*  with  a  supercilious 
glance  at  our  friend*  who  was  still 
perched  high  in  air. 

''  Oh  1  ii  ye  come  to  go  to  be  a- 
leaving  off  of  names*  old  Tunothy* 
you'll  find  I've  a  way  of  writing  my 
card  with  my  five  fingers  here  in  a 
text  hand  as  no  gentleman  can  mis- 
take." 

While  boasting  of  his  literary  ac- 
quirements* our  Hector  in  livery  slewed 
himself  down  from  the  side  of  the  red- 
cheeked  Andromache*  and  presented 
an  appearance  which  apparently  in- 
duced the  gentleman  in  the  cockade 
to  believe  that  the  mistake  might  pos- 
sibly be  on  his  own  side. 

"  My  lord  is  in  a  great  hurry." 

"  So  b  my  ladies.*' 

"  He  must  have  four  horses." 

"  They  must  have  two.*' 

*'  Lauds  r*  exclaimed  the  voice  of  the 
hostess*  addressing  three  or  four  stable- 
men who  had  been  gaping  spectators 
of  this  altercation*  ''^bring  yer  grapes 
and  pitchin*  forks  here*  an*  lift  this 
birkie  wi*  the  cockaud  in  his  head 
back  till  his  seat  again.  Tell  Jock 
Brown  to  get  his  boots  on  wi*  a*  his 
micht*  and  drive  thirr  ladies  to  Dou- 
glass's Hotel.  An'*  am  sayn**  if  ony 
o*  thae  English  bit  craturs*  wi'  their 
elippy  tongues*  lays  hand  on  bit  or 
bridle  o'  ony  o'  my  horses*  dinna  spare 
the  pitchin*  fork— pit  it  through  them 
as  ye  wad  a  lock  strae ; — I'll  hae  nae 
rubbery  in  my  stable-yaird — I'm  braw 
freens  wi*  the  Justice- Clerk." 

As  affairs  now  appeared  to  grow 
serious,  the  Noah*s  Ark  disembogued 
the  whole  of  its  living  contents,  and  a 
minute  inspection  of  the  stables  was 
commenced  by  the  whole  party.  The 
ladies,  in  the  mean  time,  wno  had  some 
confused  idea  that  all  was  not  right* 
were  looking  anxiously  from  the  win- 
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dovs,  and  if  the  elder  lady  had  been 
an  attentive  obaenrer  of  her  compan- 
ion's looks,  she  would  have  seen  a 
flash  of  surprise  suffuse  her  whole 
countenance  as  her  eyes  for  an  instant 
rested  on  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
stood  apparently  an  uninterested  spec- 
tator  of  Uie  proceedings  of  his  friends. 
A  similar  feeling  of  amazement  seemed 
to  take  possession  of  the  champion  of 
the  ladiest  as  he  recognised  the  same 
individual.  He  left  hb  antagonist  in 
the  yeiy  middle  of  a  philippic  that 
ought  to  have  sunk  that  gentleman  in 
his  own  estimation  forever,  and  walk- 
ing hurriedly  up  to  the  genUeman  who 
was  still  in  what  is  called  a  reverie, 
said, — 

"  Mr  Harry  ! — hope  ye're  quite 
well,  sir  ?*' 

"  What  ?—  Copus  ?  "  replied  the 
gentleman,  **  I'm  delighted  to  see  you 
again.     Who  are  you  with  j ust  now  ?*' 

•'  Family,  sir— great  family— equal 
to  a  duke,  master  says ; — lady's-maid 
uncommon  pleasant,  and  all  things 
quite  agreeable." 

"  Do  you  mean  you  are  with  a  duke, 
Copus  ?" 

''  Bless  ye  I  no  sir,  only  equal  to  it. 
Master  has  bought  a  Scotch  chiefthip, 
and  we're  all  a-going  down  to  take 
possession.  Master  made  all  the  tar- 
tans himself  afore  we  left  off  trade." 

*'  I  don't  understand  you — what  b 
he?" 

«'  Smith,  Hobbins,  and  Huztable, 
they  called  us  at  Manchester, — great 
way  of  business — but  master,  old  Smith, 
has  retired,  and  bought  this  here 
Scotch  estate,  and  makes  us  all  call 
him  Ben>na-Groich." 

«  And  his  family,  Copus  ?" 

*^  Only  his  old  sister,  and  our  young 
lady." 

"  Well,— .her  name  ?" 

*'  Miss  Jane.    She's  a  niece,  they 


say,  of  old  Smith— Ben-na>  Groich,  I 
means ;  but  I  don't  b'lieve  it.  She's 
a  real  lady,  and  no  mistake ;  and,  they 
say,  will  have  a  prodigious  fortin.  By 
dad,  our  old  'ooman  takes  prodigious 
care  of  her,  and  Is  always  a  snubbing." 

•«  Mjr  dear  Copus,  say  not  a  word 
of  havmg  seen  me ;  you  can  be  the 
greatest  friend  I  evernad  in  my  Hfe— 
you'll  help  me  ?" 

"  Won't  I  ?— that's  all ;— 'elect  all 
about  Oriel,  Mr  Harry, and  Brussels? 
Ah  !  them  was  glorious  days  I" 

"  We  shall  have  better  days  yet, 
Copus,  never  fear»" 

After  a  few  minutes'  conversation, 
the  face  of  affairs  entirely  changed. 
An  apology  was  made  by  his  lordship 
in  person  for  the  mistake  of  his  ser- 
vant ;  that  individual  was  severely  re* 
primanded,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mr  Copus;  the  two  g^ys  were 
peaceably  joked  to  the*pldn  chariot, 
and  Jock  Brown  cracked  his  whip  and 
trotted  off  at  a  pace  that  set  loose  the 
tongues  of  all  the  dogs  in  the  village. 

'*  What  a  barbarous  set  of  people 
these  Lowlanders  are,"  exclaimed  the 
senior  lady — **  so  different  from  the 
brave  and  noble  mountaineers.  My 
brother,  the  chieftain,  is  lucky  in  hav- 
ing such  a  splendid  set  of  retainers, 
and  the  tartan  he  invented  is  very  be- 
coming." 

*'  Veil,  only  to  think  of  picking 
np  my  old  master  in  a  inn-yard!"  mur- 
mured Mr  Copus,  resuming  hb  old 
position,  and  fixing  his  guarding  arm 
once  more  inside  of  the  rumble-rail ; 
*'  after  all  the  rum  goes  we  had  to- 
gether at  Oxford  and  Brusseb.  No- 
thing couldn't  be  luckier  than  meeting 
a  old  fnend  among  them  Scotch  sa- 
vages. Do  ye  know,  Mariar,  they 
haven't  no  breeches  ?  " 

<«  For  shame,  Mr  Copus  !** 


Chapter  II. 


It  must  be  evident  to  the  most 
Unpractised  eye,  that  the  young  gen- 
tleman recognised  by  his  old  servant, 
and  the  pretty  young  lady  in  the 
plain  chariot,  are  the  hero  and  heroine 
of  this  true  storv.  And  a  very  fitting 
hero  and  herome  they  would  have 
been  for  a  tale  of  far  higher  preten- 
sions than  the  plain,  unvarnbhed  one 
which  it  b  now  our  duty  to  deliver. 
At  present,  all  we  can  afford  to  tell 


the  reader  b  the  fact  of  their  being 
consumedly  in  love, — that  their  love 
proved  its  truth  by  not  running'  very 
smoothly ,'^and  that,  at  the  moment 
at  which  we  have  brought  them  on 
the  stage,  they  had  had  no  communi- 
cation for  several  months  before.  The 
delight,  therefore,  of  Henry  Raymond 
on  recognising  Jane  Somers  at  Meg 
Dods's  door  was  equalled  by  his  sur- 
prise. He  formed  one  of  a  party  going 
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down  fbr  the  twelfth  of  August  to  the  '*  Oh  I  thank  ^e— I've  &  good  stock 

moors  of  his  friend,  Lord  Teysham  ;  of  tny  own  ;  but  why,  in  the  name  of 

but  the  interview  he  had  had  with  his  wonder,  is  he  so  distrustful  ?    Can't 

former  domestic,  BiU  Copus,  who  had  he  give  jou  credit  for  being  able  to 

attended  him  through  his  career  at  choose,  without  bribing  you>   as  it 

Oxford,  and  afterwards  for  a  short  were,  to  look  out  for  a  fortune  ?*' 

time  to  the  Continent,  somewhat  cooled  "  My  father  won't  give  credit  to 

his  2eal  as  a  sportsman,  by  adding  to  any  one^  especialy   to  me ;  besides, 

his  hopes  as  a  lover.    The  forced  em-  he  has  some  little  cause  to  be  suspi- 

bargo  laid  on  them  by  the  hostess  of  cious>  for  I've  cleaned  him  out  of  a 

Fushie  Bridge,  for  she  was  resolute  trifle  once  ortwice,  in  a  way  that  makes 

in  refusing  to  take  them  on  with  a  him  slow  to  bite  now.     I  have  been 

pair,  and  the  cattle  of  the  last  stage  on  the  point  of  marriage,  twice — once 

were  miserably  tired,  gave  him  time  to  old  Crocky,  and  once  to  Stulz.'* 

to  lay  so  much  of  his  plans  before  his  *'  How  ?*' 

friends  as  he  saw  fit ;  and>  long  before  **  Why,  you  see,  last  year  I  was 

the  second  pair,  which  had  been  with  dipt  a  little  to  the  fishmonger,  and 

a  party  to  Leith,  had  been  refreshed,  wrote  a  matrimonial  letter  home,  hint- 

and  were  ready  to  start,  his  compan*  ing  at  troussaus  and  other  expenses, 

ions  had  unanimously  passed  a  reso-  but  mentioning  no  names.     Nothing 

lution,  "  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  could  please  the  old  gentleman  so 

members  of  this  excursion,  collectively  much,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  he 

and  individuallyi  to  give  all  possible  sent  me  up  the  paper  properly  signed 

aid  and  assistance  to  Henry  Raymond  and  attested,  binding  himself  to  give 

in  overthrowing  the  plans  of  ail  per-  me  guinea  for  guinea  whatever  for« 

eons  of  the  name  of  Smith,  or  of  any  tune  I  might  get  with  my  wife.     A 

other  name  or  denomination  whatever,  thousand  he  sent  me  to  do  the  needful 

and  marrying  a  certain  young  lady  of  in  the  way  of  jewels  and  other  pre- 

tlie  name  of  Jane  Somers."  sents,   set   me   square   with*  all   the 

But  Lord  Teysham,  who  united  a  world." 

great  deal  of  good  plain  sense  with  his  **  And  your  progenitor  was  indig- 

buoyancy  of  spirits,  took  him  quietly  nant  at  the  disappointment  ?" 

aside,  and  asked  him —  <'  Oh  1  horribly ;  and  unless  it  had 

**  Why,  in  heaven's  name,  if  he  been  for  a  four-year  bill  of  Stulz,  I 

liked  the  girl,  he  didn't  propose  for  shouldn^t  have  troubled  him  so  soon, 

her  in  fbrm  ?"  But,  as  I  was  aware  that  Walter  knew 

**  I  have,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  of  the  obligation  about  my  future  for- 

Harry,  "  and  been  refused."  tune,  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I 

'*  By  whom  ?"  was  devoted  to  Miss  Coutts,  and  that 

''  The  uncle.     He  wrote  me  a  let-  I  had  no  reason  to  despair.   The  very 

ter,  saying  my  favour  of  3d  ult.  had  thought  of  such  a  thing  was  death  both 

come  duly  to  hand,  and  he  declined  to  the  old  Jack  Daw  and  the  young.  The 

the  offer  as  expressed  therein,— and  squire  and  his  eldest  hope  would  have 

he  remains,  sir,  for  self  and  niece,  niy  been  both  in  the  poor-house  if  I  had 

obedient  servant,  Thomas  Smith.*'  succeeded  in  carrying  off*  the  heiress, 

**  But  had  he  a  right  to  send  you  and  had  kept  them  to  their  bond.  So^ 

this  letter  ?"  after  a  week  or  two,  I  let  them  off  for 

*'  As  guardian  and  uncle,  I  suppose  their  alarm,  and  a  moderate  tip.    But 

he  has;  but  as  empowered  by  Jane  all  these  things,  my  dear  Teysham, 

herself,  none  whatever."  are  over  now.  I  am'  resolved  to  marry 

**  But  what's  his  objection  ?"  Jane  Somers,  and  cut  both  Stulz  and 

"  I've  an  elder  brother."  Crocky." 

**  Well,  but  your  governor  is  a  **  If  you  can  get  her ;  but  this  old 

close  old  boy.     He  has  metal  enough  monster,  with  the  uncommon  name, 

for  a  frigate  besides  his  First-rate.'  has  her  in  his  power.     We  must  con- 

**  Yes ;  but  he  has  told  me  a  bun-  cert  measures  calmly,  and  we  need 

dred  times  that  tit  for  tat  is  the  only  not  despair.     Will  she  herself  help 

game  he  plays  at — whatever  fortime  us  ?" 

I  bring  he  will  pay  me  over  the  same  ;  **  To  be  sure  sh'e  will.     Her  new 

if  I  marry  for  love,  I  must  live  on  it.  home  must  be  misery  to  her.     She  is 

I  could  give  you  a  score  or  two  more  the  daughter  of  a  sister  of  this  old 

of  his  wise  sayings.**  Smith,  who,  by  some  chance  or  other, 
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married  a  genflefliaii.  Shebadalarge 
fortune  which  now  belongg  to  ibis 
waij  child.  Colonel  Somers  has  long 
been  dead  }  the  widow  died'  a  few 
▼eara  ago*  Jane  waa  tfaen  educated 
m  the  honae  of  another  goardlan^  a 
couain  of  Cobnel  Somera,  who  lired 
near  Bath ;  and,  on  his  lately  being 
sent  to  In<fia  on  a  high  connnand,  she 
waa  claimed  by  this  Manchester  hob* 
goMin,  and  torn  from  all  her  old 
friends/' 

•*  Yonraelf  among  the  rest  ?" 

**  Just  so — and  now  you  know  the 
whole  story." 

In  which  reapeet,  aa  we  conclude, 
the  reader  is  by  this  time  on  a  par 
with  Lord  Teysham,  we  quit  the  con- 
dave  at  Fnslue  Bridge,  and  proceed 
to  the  more  splendid  apartmenta  in 
Douglas's  Hotel. 

In  the  little  drawing-room  that 
looks  to  St  Andrew's  Square,  theeren- 
ing  seemed  to  bare  passed  stupidly 
enough.  Aunt  Alice,  after  yawn- 
ing till  tea  time  and  scolding  the 
greater  part  of  that  excellent  time- 
kUler,  had  at  last,  at  about  nine 
o'clock,  betaken  herself  to  her  bed^ 
room,  to  bring  down  the  Scottish 
Chiefi — a  book  of  manners  and  statis- 
tics from  which  all  her  notioBa  of  the 
Scottish  nation  of  an  early  period 
were  derived.  WaTerley^  and  the 
other  northern  stories  of  the  enchan- 
ter,  supplied  her  with  all  her  modem 
information  ;  and  not  yery  bad  sour- 
ces they  would  have  been,  if  Miss 
Alice  had  been  able  to  understand  the 
language  in  which  they  were  written. 
But  our  noble  yemaeular  was  to  her 
a  more  irnnenetrable  mystery  than 
any  reyealea  al  Eleosis,  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  on  this  aecc«nt  that  she  en- 
tertained so  decided  a  preference  for 
the  performance  of  Misa  Porter. 

Jane  Somers,  whom  wehaye  hither- 
to represented  as  either  listless  orsleep- 
ing,  was  sitting  busily  engaged  in  the 
somewhat  umuual  occupadon  of  think- 
ing. And,  as  her  thoughts  were  wan- 
dering about  Lansdowne,  and  a  vast 
apartment,  noMy  lighted  and  illed 
with  the  sounds  of  revelry  by  night, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  if  they  occa- 
sionally made  a  detour  to  the  stables 
of  Fushie  Bridge,  and  the  sight  that 
met  her  there.  While  musing  deeply 
on  these  very  interesting  subjects,  our 
friend  Copua  entered  the  room  and 
iaid^ 

"  Please  mum,  one  of  the  vaiters 


here  knows  all  about  them  there 
places  as  master  talks  so  much  on } 
p'raps  Miss  Alice  would  like  to  hear 
about  *em  ?" 

"  I  wiU  tell  my  aunt,  William," 
said  the  young  lady,  and  returned  to 
her  former  musings. 

Copus  retired  and  shut  the  door. 

A  low  voice  at  her  ear  as  she  again 
reated  her  head  upon  the  arm  of  the 
sofa,  whispered  "  Jane  t  *' 

On  looking  up  she  saw  a  tall  man 
dressed  in  the  usual  waiter's  costume, 
with  a  large  white  doth  spread  over 
his  left  arm. 

**  Harry  Raymond ! "  she  said,  but  by 
some  unaccountable  Instinct  speaking, 
even  in  the  extremity  of  her  surprise, 
in  a  tone  of  voicQ  that  scarcely  reach- 
ed beyond  the  person  she  addressed, 
.— "  In  Heaven  s  name,  what  do  you 
here  ? — ^in  this  disguise  ?  Aunt  Alice 
will  detect  you,  and  then  my  situation 
will  be  made  doubly  miserable." 

<'  Then  it  m  miserable,  Jane? — 
Why  do  you  submit  to  it  ?  Ah,  Jane^ 
you  have  forgotten,  surely,  the  pro- 
mises you  gave  me." 

"  Forgetfulness  seems  to  have  exist- 
ed on  more  sides  than  one.  I  have 
been  four  months  in  Lancashire,  and 
am  indebted,  at  last,  to  a  chance  meet- 
ing in  Scotland  for  being  recalled  to 
your  recollection.*' 

"  Recollection !"  echoed  the  young 
man,  in  the  liveliness  of  his  emotion, 
flinging  the  white  doth  upon  the  floor. 
"  Good  heavens  I  what  can  have  put 
such  a  notion  into  your  bead  ?  I  have 
written  letter  upon  letter,  both  to  you 
and  your  guardian — that  is,  after  I 
found  out  where  you  had  gone  to— 
my  letters  to  yon  have  not  been  an- 
swered ;  my  letter  to  him  was  an- 
swered by  a  refusal." 

«  Harry,  Harry,  he  never  consulted 
me — I  never" but  here  she  check- 
ed herself,  as  perhaps  she  considered 
that  the  vehemence  of  her  denial  might 
be  construed  into  something  very  like 
an  anxiety  to  retract  it, — and  whether 
this  was  the  construction  put  on  it,  or 
not,  all  we  have  to  say  is,  that  on  Miss 
Alice  Smith  slipping  quietly  into  the 
room,  with  a  volume  of  the  Scottish 
Chiefs  in  her  hand,  she  almost  scream- 
ed, as  she  saw  a  stranger  seated  on 
the  sofa  beside  her  niece,  and  holding 
her  very  earnestly  by  the  hand. 

*' How !— what's  all  this?"  ex- 
claimed Miss  AKce.  *'  Them  Scotch 
is  the  oddest  people !" 
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<<  Young  ladjndariy  fainted,  ma'am> 
at  some  accounts  I  was  giving  her  of 
the  Highlands,  ma*am.  I*m  waiter 
here,  ma*am ;  and  it*s  part  of  my  busi« 
ness^  ma'am^  to  give  all  sorts  of  in- 
formation to  the  English  families  as 
they  pass  through  the  city,  ma*am.** 

"  And  what  were  you  a  telling  of 
to  this  young  lady  ?** 

"  Only  a  few  incidents  that  occa- 
sionally happen  in  such  wild  scenes 
as  Fash-na- Cairn  or  Ben-nap6roich. 
They  say  the  new  Ben*na-6roioh  is 
an  English  nobleman,  with  a  very 
ban  dsome  sister ; — I  was  merely  telling 
this  young  lady  here  what  would  pro- 
bably be  the  fate  of  the  beautiful 
Englishwoman.  * ' 

''Gracious  me!**  exclaimed  Miss 
Alice :  *'  no  wonder  she  fainted,  poor 
thing.  What  was  it? — for  mercy*s 
sake — ^what  will  they  do  to  her  ?** 

''Fash-na- Cairn  and  all  his  clan 
have  been  at  war  for  hundreds  of 
years  with  Ben-na-Groich.  He  will 
probably  lead  a  foraj  upon  the  new 
chief,  and  carry  off  his  sister.*' 

"  Gracious ! — ^how  old  is  this  Fash- 
na- Cairn  ?** 

"  About  five-and-twenty.  He  has 
buried  his  fifteenth  wife»  They  sel- 
dom live  more  than  three  months.*' 

"  Oh,  Jane !  Jane!  we're  lost — ruin- 
ed — murdered  1  Waiter,  Fm  the  sister 
of  Ben-na-Groioh,  the  wictim  of  Fash- 
na- Cairn  T* 

"  Sorry,  ma'am,  I've  alarmed  you ; 
but  perhaps  the  friends  of  the  clan 
may  gather  round  Beu-na-Groich, 
and  succeed  in  capturing  Fash-na- 
Caim.** 

"  And  what  then  ?"  enquired  Miss 
Alice,  with  a  glimpse  of  hope. 

"  Oh,  then  it  is  the  universal  custom 
for<the  next  in  blood  of  the  chieftain, 
if  she  be  unmarried,  to  cut  off  a  finger 
of  the  prisoner  ererv  day  with  an  old 
hereditary  hatchet  Kept  for  that  pur- 

Sose,  till  he  relents,  and  offers  to  make 
er  his  bride.  If  he  does  so  before  he 
has  lost  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  the 
feud  is  at  an  end.** 

Miss  Alice  shuddered  at  the  thoughts 
of  cuttmg  off  a  young  man*s  fingers. 


"  Oh,  waiter,  thb  is  dreadftd  news  1 
Tm  certain  my  poor  brother  knew  no- 
thing of  this  when  he  purchased  that 
horrible  property— And  what  will  ■ 
they  do  to  him  if  the  furry  succeeds  ?** 

"  Tie  him  up  in  a  wolFs  skin,  and 
hunt  him  to  death  with  bloodhounds." 

"  My  poor  brother,  my  poor  bro- 
ther! And  he  so  fa^  and  subject  to 
the  gout  I— But  ifs  quite  true — it*8 
exacUy  what  they  did  to  the  Bohemian 
in  Quentin  Durward/^ 

"  The  present  Fash-na- Cairn  is  a 
descendant  of  Le  Balafr^.*' 

"  Oh,  the  monster  !-r  Have  they  no 
police  at  Ben-na-Groieh,  nor  even  spe- 
cial constables  ? — no  justice  of  peace?*' 

"  The  only  justice  there  is  tbe  dirk 
and  claymore.— But  the  young  lady 
seems  revived  now.  Do  you  take  sup* 
per? — rU  send  the  chambermaid  di- 
rectly, ma'am." 

When  the  hbtorical  and  veracious 
waiter  left  the  room,  the  long  and 
stately  figure  of  Miss  Alice  sank  slowlj 
down  upon  the  sofa.  Jane  Somers's 
face  was  buried  in  her  hands,  and,  by 
the  tremors  that  ran  through  her  whole 
frame,  and  the  redness  of  what  was  vi- 
sible of  her  cheeks  and  neck,  it  was 
evident  that  she  was  nearly  in  convul- 
sions with  some  powerfully  suppressed 
feeling.  The  aunt,  of  course,  consi- 
dered it  to  be  the  result  of  terror, 
whatever  sager  guess  the  reader  may 
make  upon  the  subject,  and  gave  way 
to  a  fit  of  dolorous  lamentation,  that 
did  not  much  contribute  to  her  niece's 
recovery. 

"  This  comes  of  pride,  and  being  one 
of  the  Scottish  chiefs !  To  be  eaten 
up  by  bloodhounds,  and  have  his  sister 
carried  off  by  Fash-na- Cairn  I  Bine- 
Beard  was  a  joke  to  him — ^fifteen  wives, 
and  only  five-and-twenty ! — ^more  than 
three  per  annum  since  he  came  of  age  1 
I  will  put  my  brother  on  his  guard  the 
moment  we  arrive.— •This  is  truly  a 
barbarous  country,  and  inhabited  by 
nobody  but  murderers  and  cannibals. 
Hobbins  and  Huxtable  will  be  amazed 
to  hear  of  their  partner's  fate— and  my 
broUier  never  was  partial  to  dogs  I " 


CHAPTBa  III. 


The  castle  of  Ben-na-Groich  was  an 
old  square  building,  situated  in  a  wild 
ravine  of  the  North  Highlands.  It 
consisted  of  little  more  than  a  high 


tower  of  the  rough  stone  of  the  coun- 
try, at  one  comer  of  a  low  mass  of 
bulling,  in  many  parts  fallen  into 
decay,  and  presenting  an  appearance 
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of  streDgth  and  masaivcnessi  on  irhich 
any  attempt  at  beauty  would  have 
been  thrown  away.  One  side  of  the 
square  had  something  more  of  a  habit- 
able look  than  the  remaining  portions^ 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  chimneys 
being  newly  rebuilt  and  tastefully 
whitewashea;  the  roof  also  was're- 
paired,  and  the  windows  fitted  with 
gla8S> — a  luxury  which  was  considered 
useless  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
maining three  sides,  the  said  inhabit- 
ants consisting  of  two  or  three  cows^ 
half  a  score  of  dogs,  and  one  or  two 
old  representatives  of  Fingal,  who 
olung  to  their  ancient  habitation  with 
a  local  attachment  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  cat. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, the  parlour  (for  it  was  nothing 
more,  though  bearing  the  nobler  desig- 
nation of  the  haU)  was  occupied  by  a 
BoUtary  gentleman  of  somewhat  solid 
dimensions,  who  cheered-  his  loneli- 
ness by  an  occasional  stir  of  the  fire, 
and  a  frequent  sip  at  a  tumbler  of 
whisky  toddy.  From  time  to  time  he 
went  to  the  window  and  listened.  The 
cataract  that  rushed  down  the  ravine 
would  have  drowned  any  other  ex- 
ternal sound,  even  if  such  had  existed ; 
^d  with  ail  expression  of  increased 
ill  humour  after  every  visit  to  the 
window,  the  gentleman  renewed  his 
former  occupation  of  sipping  the 
toddy  and  stirring  the  fire. 

''  Some  folly  or  other  of  sister 
Alice,**  at  last  he  grunted,  **  putting 
off  her  time  in  Edinburgh.  They 
ought  to  have  been  here  by  two 
o*clock,  and  here  it  is  eight,  and  not  a 
sound  of  their  wheels.  That  cursed 
rivulet,  to  be  sure,  drowns  every  thing 
else  ;  'tis  worse  than  our  hundred 
horse  engine.  I  wish  they  were  here, 
for  being  a  Highland  chieftain  is  lone- 
ly work  after  all — no  coffee-house- 
no  club— no  newspaper.  Hobbins 
was  right  enough  in  saying, '  I  should 
soon  tire ;'  but  tire  or  not,  I  am  too 
proud  to  go  back — no  1  Young 
Charles  Hobbins  shall  many  Jane 
Somers.  I  will  settle  them  here  for 
three  or  four  months  in  the  summer, 
and  we  can  all  eo  back  to  his  house 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  real 
chieftain  will  be  something  to  look  at 
there,  though,  in  this  cursed  country, 
it  does  not  seem  to  create  much  admi- 
ration. What  can  be  keeping  sister 
Alice  ?•* 

The  gentleman  walked  to  the  win- 
dow once  more,  and  opening  it  a  little 
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way,  shouted  "  Angus  Mohrl  Angus 
MohrT*  A  feeble  voice  in  a. short 
time  answered  from  the  dilapidated 
end  of  the  building. 

"  Her's  comin' — fat  ta  tiel  does 
ta  fat  ha^ril  want  ?''  Uncertain  steps 
not  long  after  sounded  along  the 
creaking  passage ;  the  door  was  opon-* 
ed,  and  presented  to  the  impatient 
glance  of  the  new  proprietor  the  vi- 
sage of  the  grumbling  Gael.  He  was 
an  old  decrepit  man,  with  bright 
ferocious  eyes  gleaming  through  his 
elf-locks.  If  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  a  **  swap*'  of  his  habiliments 
with  any  scare- crow  south  of  the  Tay, 
he  would  have  had  by  far  the  best  of 
the  bargain,  for  his  whole  toilet  con- 
sisted in  a  coarse  blue  kilt  or  petti- 
coat (for  it  had  none  of  the  checkers 
that  give  a  showy  appearance  to  the 
kilt;)  his  stocking — for  he  only  re- 
joiced in  one — ^was  wrinkled  down 
almost  over  his  shoe;  his  coat  was 
tattered  and  torn  in  every  variety  of 
raggedness ;  and  the  filth,  which  was 
almost  thick  enough  to  cover  the 
glaring  redness  of  his  fortnight's 
beard,  showed  that  Angus  Mohr  took 
very  little  interest  in  the  great  ques- 
tion about  the  soap  duties.  **  Fat  d'ye 
want,  auld  man  ?"  enquired  the  visi- 
tor— **  bringin*  a  poddy  a'  this  way  to 
hear  ye'r  havers.*' 

<'  1  merely  wish  to  know,  Angus, 
if  there  is  any  lad  here  you  can  send 
to  the  side  of  the  hill  to  see  if  a  car- 
riage is  coming  this  way.*' 

<'  Tere*s  a  laud  oot  in  the  byre," 
replied  Angus ;  "  but  he's  four  score 
year  auld,  an'  has  been  teaf  and  blind 
since  they  took  him  to  Infemess  jail 
for  dirking  the  packman — tiel  tak 
their  sowls  for  pittm  an  honest  man  in 
ony  such  places-— ye  can  pid  him  gang, 
if  ye  like.'* 

*'  Why,  if  he*8  deaf  and  blind,  An- 
gus, he  will  be  no  great  help.*' 

**  Ten  gang  yersel' ;  petter  that 
than  sitting  filling  yer  pig  wame  wi* 
whbkv." 

"  You  shall  have  a  glass,  Angus, 
when  I  have  tea  brought  in." 

«  An'  little  thanks  for  it  too.  It's  a 
small  reward  for  comin*  a*  this  way 
through  the  cauld.*' 

**  You  may  go  now,*'  said  our  fat 
friend,  who  was  now  more  anxious  to 
get  quit  of  his  visitor,  than  he  had 
been  for  his  appearance. 

<'  Tiel  a  pit,  tiel  a  pit ;  no  without 
the  glass  ye  promised." 

«'  Be  off|  sir— be  more  respectful  to 
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▼oar  superiors.    1  am  chief  of  this 
clan." 

"  He's  ta  chief  P  cried  old  Angus^ 
with  a  laugh  that  shot  a  chill  into  the 
gallant  chieftain's  heart — ''  he's  ta 
chief  is,  he?    Hulhulhul*' 

*f  For  goodness'  sake,  old  man,  go 
back  to  your  own  room.  You  shall 
have  a  whole  bottle ;  I'll  send  it  to 
you  directly." 

"  Mak  it  a  gallon,  an'  111  gang. 
Mak  it  a  gallon — it  will  do  for  twa 
days." 

"  Well,  well,  you  shall  have  a  gal- 
lon— only  go,"  urged  the  now  alarm- 
ed proprietor ;  for  Angus,  perceiving 
his  advantage,  went  on  increasing  in 
his  demands,  and  the  self-elected  chief 
began  to  perceive  that  his  suljects 
were  not  so  obedient  as  he  had  ex- 
pected ;  and  vague  ideas  of  dirks  and 
drownings  occurred  hurriedly  to  his 
mind. 

Angus,  however,  seemed  for  this 
time  satisfied  with  his  prize,  and  re- 
sumed his  way  to  the  lower  regions, 
muttering  and  growling  as  he  went, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  highly  injured  in- 
dividual, and  leaving  the  fat  gentle- 
man in  a  very  uncomfbrtable  frame  of 
mind. 

''  Savages  I  '*  he  murmured  to  him- 
self; *'  by  dad,  we  shall  all  be  murdered 
to  a  certainty.  However,  when  all 
my  own  servants  arrive,  we  shall  turn 
Angus  and  the  blind  old  man  out  of 
the  castle,  and  have  things  a  little  bet- 
ter managed  than  this.  But  it  cer- 
tainly is  very  strange  my  sister  does 
not  come  I  Our  new  man,  Copus,  is 
a  stout  fellow,  and  would  keep  this 
old  rascal  Angus  in  order." 

"  Fat,  in  the  tiel's  name,  are  ye 
sldrlin*  there  for?"  said  the  sharp 
Toice  of  that  uncourteous  seneschal, 
as  he  put  his  shaggy  head  out  of  the 
glassless  orifice  that  served  as  a  win- 
dow ;  **  are  we  a*  teaf,  think  ye  ?" 

'<  Hallo,  old  feller ! "  shouted  the 
voice  of  Copus  in  reply,  **  leave  off 
your  hinfemal  jabber,  and  open  the 
door,  will  ye?" 

**  Open't  yerser,  and  be  t— d  till 
ye,"  screamed  the  old  man — "her's 
no  servant  o'  your's,  I'm  thinking." 

"  William,  isn't  there  never  a  bell  ?  " 
enquired  Miss  Alice. 

"Bell !"  re-echoed  Mr  Copus;  "no, 
nor  nothing  else  that  a  gentleman  is 
acquainted  with  ;  so  here  I  thinks, 
ma'am,  we  must  stay  all  night,  for 
that  'ere  waterfall  wont  let  nobody 


hear,  and  the  old  lunatic,  as  peeps  out 
of  the  hole  in  the  waU,  don't  seem  in* 
clined  to  be  civil." 

"  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  William, 
try  again^shout  as  loud  as  you  are 
able." 
''Hillol  hiUoI  hillo!** 
"  Whafs  the  matter?"  ezdumed 
the  voice  of  the  new  proprietor  him* 
self,  at  the  same  moment  uiat  his  head 
appeared  at  the  window. 

"  Here  we  are,  sir,"  replied  Copns, 
<'  half  dead  with  fear  and  hunger,  and 
vet  can't  get  in  to  our  own  house  for 
love  or  money." 

"  I'll  open  the  door  myself,"  sud 
the  chieftedn,  and  putting  for  the 
nonce  his  newly  acouired  dignity  into 
his  pocket,  he  waadled  through  the 
blustering  passages,  and  turned  the 
key  with  his  own  hand. 

"  And  this,  then,  is  Ben-na-Groich 
Castle,"  sighed  Miss  Alice,  as  at 
length  she  entered  the  parlour,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  her  niece,  and  look- 
ing round  with  a  dolorous  expression 
that  would  have  furnished  a  study  for 
a  picture  of  despair. 

"Even  so,"  replied  her  brother, 
with  an  attempt  at  a  joyous  chuckle 
that  died  off  into  a  groan. 

"  Oh,  brother  Ben— -since  Ben-na-> 
Groich  you  insist  on  being  called— 
oh,  brother  Ben,  what  tempted  you 
to  buy  such  a  place  as  this  ? — ^in  such 
a  country  ?  —  among  such  hideous 
people  ?" 

"  Partly  a  bad  debt  that  the  late 
owner  was  on  our  books, — partly  a 
desire  to  be  a  regular  chief,  and 
astonish  the  Huxtables;  but  cheer 
up,  sister,  things  will  be  better  in  a 
day  or  two.  We  shall  all  put  on  our 
tartans  —  cheer  up  you  too,  niece 
Jane,  Charles  Hobbins  will  be  here 
ere  long — I've  got  some  clothes  ready 
for  him  too,  and  intend  to  g^ve  him  a 
black  feather,  and  make  him  as  good 
a  downy-whistle  as  you  can  desire." 
"Ah,  brother!"  interposed  Miss 
Alice,  "  that  would  have  been  all  very 
well  a  short  time  ago,  and  it  would 
have  been  delightful  to^  see  you  witii 
your  henchman  and  jellies  and  downv- 
whistles— but  'tis  too  late  now.  Oh, 
brother!  we  are  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. Copus  will  tell  you  what  he 
has  seen  tnis  very  day." 
"  Why,  what  has  he  seen  ?-— a  ghost? 

they  are  wery  superstitious,   and 

believe  in  the  second  sight." 
"  Oh  flr;»t  sight  is  quite  enough  for 
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U8.  I  saw  them  myself^  though  they 
were  at  such  a  distance^  I  confesB^  I 
took  them  for  a  flock  of  sheep.*' 

«'  Who?— what  was  it  you  saw? 
— speakf  CopuB***  Thus  adjured>  our 
trarelled  friend,  with  a  face  from 
which  the  expression  of  alarm  had 
not  yet  entirelj  subsided,  commenced 
his  narrative. 

''  This  morning,  sir,  when  we  first 
changed  *08ses,  I  gets  off  the  ramble» 
sir,  and  leayes  Mariar  by  herself.  I 
goes  into  the  small  house  while  the 
cattle  was  a  coming,*-a  lonely  place 
nr,  in  the  midst  of  a  moor,  sir, — and 
says  I  to  the  landlady,  says  I, '  here's 
a  fine  day,  says  I.' 

'' '  Make  the  most  of  it,'  says  she»- 
'  you  bid  fair  never  to  see  another.' 

"*  You're  wery  purlite,'  sajrs  I — *  I 
don't  think  I'm  in  a  dying  condition.* 

"  <  You  carry  your  deaui  sentence  at 
your  breast,'  says  she,  in  a  hollow 
voice,  like  a  drum  with  a  hoarseness. 
**  *  What  do  you  elude  to,'  says  I  ? — 
and  looking  at  my  breast,  sir,  I  seed 
nothing  in  life  but  this  here  watch- 
ribbon  as  you  gived  me,  of  your  own 
tartan,  you  know  sir. 

**  *  Whv  wear  ye  the  badge  of  the 
doomed  ben-na-Groich  ?'  says  she— 
*  Know  you  not  that  his  web  is  spun  ?' 

<* '  There  you're  misinformed,^  says 
I,  ma'am-.'  they're  all  done  by  ma- 
chinery.' 

"  *  Fool,  says  she,  quite  in  a  passion, 
you've  put  yourself  under  a  ruined 
wall,  and  will  be  crushed  to  the  dust 
by  the  tumble.' 

"  *  Wrong  again,' says  I,  *for  master 
has  had  the  wbol^  building  repaired.' 

** '  Blind  mole,  you  will  take  no  warn- 
ing ;  perhaps  because  yon  don't  be- 
lieve— see  there  t  *  And  when  I  look- 
ed in  to  where  she  pointed,  sure 
enough  I  sees  ten  or  a  dozen  stout 
chaps  all  a- sharping  of  their  swords 
upon  great  grinding,  stones,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  house. 

**«  What's  all  them  fellows  arter?' 
says  I. 

*' '  Blood,'  says  she. 

** '  Blood  and  wounds  1'  says  I,  '  I 
never  beared  such  a  woman.  'Clect, 
at  Oxford,  hearing  of  an  old  Roman 
Catholic  lady  they  called  the  Civil,  as 
spoke  in  that  'ere  fashion,  and  was  a 
dealer  in  books  and  stationary,  but, 
cuss  me,  if  you  doesn't  beat  her  hol- 
low. Whose  blood  do  you  mean, 
ma'am  ?' 


"  *  His  who  calls  himself  Ben-na^ 
Groich.' " 

''  Oh,  brother  Thomas,  did  you 
ever  hear  of  the  like?"  shuddered 
Miss  Alice. 

<'  A  witch,"  said  the  gentleman  thus 
appealed  to,  with  a  very  unsuccessful 
effort  to  appear  disdainful.  **  What 
more,  Copus  ?— did  she  say  any  thing 
else?" 

**  Lots  more,  but  I've  nearly  forgot* 
ten  it." 

**  How  long  did  this  detain  you  ?'* 

**  Oh,  he  kept  us  waiting  uiree  or 
four  hours,"  interposed  Mss  Alice ; 
**  and  when  he  came  out,  he  couldn't 
have  been  more  unsteady  if  he  had 
been  apdrinking." 

*«  Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  added  Maria, 
''his  manners  has  been  wery  extraor- 
dinary  ever  since ;  he  has  been  either 
singing  songs  or  sleeping,  the  whole 
way  here.** 

**  The  interview  was  a  very  strange 
one.  Did  any  one  else  see  the  ten  or 
twelve  men  ?'   enquired  the  chief. 

"  I  seed  one  of  them,  sir,"  repUed 
Maria—"  a  tall,  handsome  gentleman, 
in  a  g^reen  frock  coat.  He  went  to- 
wards a  horse  that  was  tied  near  a 
stack  of  fuel,  just  at  the  moment  Co- 
pus  came  out." 

"  Indeed?  Did  you  see  him  Co- 
pus?" 

"  Oh  yes.  I  saw  a  figure  something 
as  she  describes  it.  He  is  the  surest 
sign,  the  wild  woman  said,  of  some- 
thmg  awful ;  they  calls  him  Kickan- 
drubb." 

"  How  strange!"  repeated  the 
chieftain,  for  the  hundredth  time — "  a 
regular  conspiracy,  snd  nobody  here 
to  defend  us.  The  old  tiger  down 
stairs,  Angus  Mohr,  would  be  the  first 
to  kill  us  if  he  could,  and  what  is  to 
become  of  us  Heaven  only  knows." 

**  Better  let  the  horses  stay  at  the 
door,  sir ;  the  carriage  may  be  useful,'' 
suggested  Copus. 

"  There's  no  dme  to  be  lost,  in- 
deed," replied  the  master;  "but  yet 
what  would  be  the  use  of  flying  ?  We 
are  safer  here  than  on  the  road." 

**  No,  no ;  let  us  go,  brother  Ben — 
brother  Thomas,  I  mean — for  do  you 
know  that  Fash-na- Cairn  has  vowed 
he'll  have  your  life  ?" 

"  Who  the  devil  is  Fash-naCaini? 
—I  never  did  him  any  harm." 

"  But  his  clan  has  been  opposed  to 
Ben-na- Groich  for  hundreds' of  years; 
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He*U  murder  you  and  me !  Oh  dear  I 
oh  dear !  heUl  force  me  to  bo  Mrs 
Fash-na*  Cairn  1"  Here  Miss  Alice^ 
overcome  by  her  horrible  imaginings, 
coTered  her  face  with  her  hands ;  but 
whether  she  wept  or  not  history  does 
not  record. 

''  Will  ye  no  let  a  poddy  sleep,  and 
be  d — d  till  ye?"  again  screamed  the 
shrill  Toice  of  Angns  Mohr;  **  hoo 
monymair  o'  ye  southron  prutes  is 
commg  yammering  to  the  door?" 

No  answer,  apparently,  was  given 
to  this  enquiry,  for  it  was  renewed  with 
bitterer  tones  than  before. 

'*  Fat*s  a'  this  o't  ? — wi*  swords  and 
targets,  an*  the  Stuart  stripe  in  yer 
plaids.  Are  ye  come  to  harry  ta  auld 
fat  man  ?  huigh  !  hurra  I  Cot,  an 
Angus  had  a  dirk  himsel',  he*d  pit  it 
up  to  the  handle  in  ta  fat  cairl's 
wame." 

While  these  words  of  encourage- 
ment or  enquiry  were  issuing  from 
the  wrathful  native,  a  hurry  of  steps 
was  heard  upon  the  stairs — the  clank 
of  steel,  as  if  of  the  crossing  of  swords, 
sounded  in  the  passage,  and  with  a 
shout,  Fash-na-  Cairn  I  Fash-na-  Calm ! 
the  parlour  door  was  burst  open,  and 
six  wild  figures  in  the  full  Highland 
costume  rushed  in  upon  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  new  chieftain  and  his 
household.  One  of  the  party  seized 
the  arm  of  aunt  Alice ;  another,  with 
a  ilat-sided  blow  of  his  claymore,  laid 
our  heroic  friend  Copus  quietly  on 
the  floor ;  a  third  took  Jane  Somers 
by  the  hand  as  she  sat  retired  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  kept  guard 
over  her  during  the  whole  of  the 
scene  ;  while  the  others  placed  them- 
selves opposite  the  astonished  Ben-na- 
Groich  himself,  and  pointed  their 
weapons  at  his  throat  without  saying 
a  word. 

"  What  do  you  want,  gentlemen  ?" 
said  that  individual,  with  a  tremor  in 
his  voice  that  revealed  the  conflict 
within.  "  ril  give  you  a  cheque  for 
as  much  as  you  require — fix  your  own 
price!     What  shJl  it  be?'* 

*«  Revenge  I "  said  a  hollow  voice, 
proceeding  from  the  chief  of  the  party. 
"  I  have  you  now  in  my  power — the 
first  time  after  a  search  of^  eight  hun- 
dred years.". 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  I  never  did 
you  a  mbchief ;  if  I  did,  Vm  willing 
to  pay  damages,  assessed  by  your  own 
purveyor." 


**  Your  ancestor,  Fin  of  the  crooked 
finger,  stabbed  my  ancestor  Kenneth 
of  the  flat  nose,  as  he  dined  with  him 
in  this  hall  in  the  reign  of  Fergus  the 
First — ^give  me  back  his  blood.*' 

"  Can't,  indeed — haven't  a  drop  of 
it,  or  any  one  else*s  blood — ^but  I  will 
pay  the  worth  of  it— only  spare  my 
life."     . 

''  Fash-na- Cairn  may  spare,  but  on 
one  condition — you  have  a  sister.'* 

**  Oh  no,  indeed,  he  hasn't,  sir,*' 
said  Miss  Alice,  ''she  died  when  she 
was  quite  a  baby." 

"  Speak,  dog,"  said  tlie  ruthless 
Fash-na- Cairn,  kicking  Copus  as  he 
lay  on  the  carpet ;  **  who  is  the  sister 
of  Ben-na-  Groich  ?  "    • 

"  That  'ere  middle-aged  lady  with 
the  red  nose.  Thats  our  Miss 
Alice.'* 

*'  She  must  be  Fash-na- Cairn's 
bride,  or  the  Wolfskin  must  cover 
Ben-na- Groich." 

''  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,"  sighed  the 
disconsolate  lady ;  **  will  nothing  do 
but  that?" 

"  Even  that  won*t  save  him — I  see 
another  maiden." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  you  are  quite  wel- 
come to  Jane  Somers,"  said  Miss 
Alice,  *'  my  brother  will  give  his  con- 
sent directly — won't  you  Thomas  ?" 

'*  Sav  the  word,  and  I  give  you  the 
hand  of  friendship.** 

''  What  word,"  asked  the  sorely 
puzzled  Ben-na- Groich ;  ''  I  will  say 
whatever  is  needful." 

''  Does  the  maiden  herself  consent? 
— Bring  hither  the  fair  one  of  tho 
hill." 

Jane  Somers  was  brought  forward 
by  her  guard. 

''  Now,  Jane,"  began  the  Chieftain, 
*'  this  here  gentleman,  Mr  Fash-na- 
Cairn,  is  anxious  to  marry  some  one  of 
my  family — are  you  disposed  to  save 
me  from  murder  and  robbery  by  giv- 
ing him  your  hand  ?" 

"  To  save  you,  my  dear  undo,  from 
any  thing  unpleasant,  there  is  no  sa- 
crifice I  would  not  make." 

"  There's  a  dear  good  girl,*'  csried 
the  Chieftain,  delighted.  <^Take  her ; 
you  are  very  welcome ;  and  when  I 
get  home,  which  will  be  in  three  days 
from  this  time,  I  will  send  yon  some 
marriaj^e  presents.  .  If  you  have  any 
fancy  for  this  estate,  you  shall  have  it 
a  bargain ;— in  the  mean  time  let  the 
rest  of  us  get  into  the  carriage^  and  b9 
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off  as  fast  as  ire  can.     Come,  Copusy 
get  up«  you  lazy  hound — we  must  be 

off." 

**  Off  or  not  off,  sir,  I  doesn't  budge 
a  foot.  I  stays  with  my  young  missus.** 

**  Very  well,  only  let  us  out  of  the 
bouse.*'  While  preparations  were 
making  for  a  rapid  retreat,  one  of  the 
brigands  went  up  to  Jane  Somcrs  and 
whispered*  '*  my  carriage  is  waiting 
on  the  bridge.  Lady  Teysham  and 
the  other  ladies  at  my  shooting-box 
expect  us  every  moment ;  so  be  under 
no  alarm.** 

Jane  bowed  her  head  and  yielded 
to  her  destiny*  and  since  that  time 
has  been  as  happy  a  specimen  of  the 
married  life  as  is  often  to  be  met  with, 
Ben-na-Groich*  on  finding  out  the 
hoax*  was   too  much  afraid  of  the 
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ridicule  of  his  friends  to  make  it  pub- 
lic ;  and  to  this  hour*  Aunt  Alice  tells 
the  most  wondrous  tales  of  the  law- 
lessness of  the  Highlands*  and  the 
blood-thirstiness  and  revenge  cha- 
racteristic of  a  Scottish  Chieftain. 
"  Only  to  think  of  people  cherishing 
a  resentment  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years*  and  only  satisfying  it  at  last  by 
marriage  or  murder.  Oh*  Mrs  Hoh* 
bins*  never  believe  what  people  says 
when  they  talk  to  you  about  the 
foodie  system— -the  starvation  system 
would  be  a  much  better  name  for  it* 
for  the  whole  country  is  made  of  no- 
thing but  heath*  and  the  gentlemen*s 
clothes  is  no  covering  from  the  cold  ; 
and  besides  all  that*  they  are  indelicate 
toadcgree!".*--*^ 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Part  VII. 

The  Conclusion. 

Chap.  I. 


The  argument*  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  our  discussion  (in  which  we 
showed  that  morality  is  grounded  in 
au  antagonism  carried  on  between  our 
nature  and  our  consciousness),  is  ob- 
viously founded  on  the  assumption 
that  man  is  bom  in  weakness  and  de- 
pravity. We  need  hardly*  now-a- 
days*  insist  on  the  natural  sinfulness 
of  the  human  heart*  which  we  are  told 
by  onr  own*  and  by  all  recorded  ex- 
perienee*  as  well  as  by  a  higher 
authority  than  that  of  man,  is  despe- 
rately wicked*  and  runneth  to  evil 
continually.  Deplorable  as  this  fact 
is*  deplorably  also  and  profusely  has 
it  been  lamented.  We  are  not  now* 
therefore*  going  to  swell  this' deluge 
of  lamentations.  Instead  of  doing  so* 
let  us  rather  endeavour  to  review  dis- 
passionately the  fact  of  our  naturally 
depraved  condition*  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain* if  possible*  the  precise  bearing 
which  it  has  on  the  developement  and 
destiny  of  our  species*  and  at  the  same 
time  to  carry  ourselves  still  deeper 
into  the  philosophy  of  human  con- 
sciousness. 


To  do  good  and  sin  not*  is  the  great 
end  of  man ;  and*  accordingly,  we 
find  him  at  his  first  creation  stored 
with  every  provision  for  well-doing. 
But  that  this  is  his  great  end  can  only 
be  admitted  with  the  qualification  that 
it  is  to  do  good  freely ;  for  every  being 
which  is  forced  to  perform  its  allotted 
task  is  a  mere  tool  or  machine*  whe- 
ther the  work  it  performs  be  a  work  of 
good  or  a  work  of  evil.  If,  there- 
fore* man  does  good  by  the  compul- 
sion of  others,  or  under  the  constrain- 
ing force  of  his  own  natural  biases* 
he  is  but  an  automaton,  and  deserves 
no  more  credit  for  his  actings  than  a 
machine  of  this  kind  does ;  just  as  he 
is  also  an  automaton  if  ho  be  driven 
into  courses  of  evil  by  outward  forces 
which  he  cannot  resist*  or  by  the  un- 
controllable springs  of  his  own  natu- 
ral frame-work.  But  man  will  be 
admitted*  by  all  right  thinkers,  to  be 
not  a  mere  automaton.  But  then* 
according  to  the  same  thinkers* 
man  is  a  created  being  ;  and*  there- 
fore* the  question  comes  to  be*  how 
can  a  created  being  bo  other  than  an 
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automaton  ?    Creation  implies  prede-  to  him  in  pleasant  places ;  and,  folloir« 

termination,  and  predetermination  im-  ing  his  natural  biases,  his  whole  being 

plies  that  all  the  springy  and  biases  of  runs  along  these  lines  in  channels  of 

the  created  being  tend  one  way  (the  pure  happiness  and  unalloyed  good-, 

way  predetermined),  and  that  it  has  good  nameless,  indeed,  and  inconoeiv. 

no  power  of  its  own  to  turn  them  into  able,  because  as  yet  uncontrasted  with 

any  other  than  this  one  channel,  what-  eyil,  but  therefore,  on  that  very  ao« 

eyer  it  may  be.    How,  theut  is  it  po»-  count,  all  the  more  perfect  and  oom- 

sible  for  such  a  being  to  do  either  good  plete.  He  lies  absorbed  and  entranced 

or  evWfheefy,  or  to  act  otherwise  than  in  his  own  happiness  and  perfection ; 

it  was  bom  and  predetermined  to  act  ?  and  no  consciousness,  be  it  observed. 

In  other  words,  the  great  problem  to  interferes  to  break  up  their  blessed 

be  worked  out  is.  How  is  man  to  come  monopoly  of  him.     He  lives,  indeed, 

to  accomplish  tfoluntarify  the  great  under  the  strictest  command  that  this 

end  (of  doing  gpood — of  well-doing)  jarring  act  be  kept  aloof.     He  has  no 

which  he  originally  accomplished  un-  personality :    the  personality  of  the 

der  compulsion,  or  in  obedience  to  the  paradisiaGal  man  is  in  the  bosom  of 

springs  of  his  natural  constitution  ?  his  Creator. 

We  undertake  to  show  that  the  liv-  Now,  however  enviable  this  state  of 
ing  demonstration  ofthis  great  problem  tiungs  may  have  been,  it  is  obvious 
is  to  be  found  in  the  actual  histoir  of  that,  so  long  as  it  continued,  no  con- 
cur race ; — ^that  the  whole  circuit  of  ceivable  advance  could  be  made  to- 
humanity,  from  the  creation  of  the  wards  the  realization  of  human  liberty, 
world  until  the  day  when  man*s  final  Without  a  personality — without  a  self, 
account  shall  be  closed,  revolves  for  to  which  his  conduct  might  be  referred, 
no  other  purpose  than  to  bring  human  it  is  plain  that  man  could  not  possess 
nature  to  do^ea^  the  very  same  work  any  real  or  intelligible  freedom.  All 
which  it  originally  performed  tvithout  his  doings  must,  in  this  case,  fall  to  be 
freedom  ; — and  that  this  problem  could  refhnded  back  out  of  him  into  the  great 
not  possibly  have  been  worked  out  by  Being  who  created  him,  and  out  of 
any  other  steps  than  those  actually  whom  they  really  proceeded:  and 
taken  to  resolve  it.  This  shall  be  thus  man  must  be  left  a  mere  machine, 
made  apparent,  by  our  showing,  that  inspired  and  actuated  throughout  by 
in  the  actual  developement  of  the  con-  the  divine  energies, 
sciousness  of  our  species,  two  distinct  But,  upon  the  slightest  reflection,  it 
practical  stages  or  articulations  are  to  is  equally  obvious  that  man  could  not 
be  noted: — the  first  being  an  act  of  possibly  realize  his  own  personality 
antagonism  put  forth  by  man  against  without  being  guilty  of  an  evil  act — 
his  paradisiacal  or »  perfect  nature,  an  act  not  referable  unto  God>  a  Being 
bringing  along  with  it  the  Fall — (this  out  of  whom  no  evil  thing  can  come^- 
is  consciousness  in  its  antagonism  an  act  in  which  the  injunctions  of  the 
agunst  good)  ;  the  second  being  an  Creator  must  be  disobeyed  and  set  at 
act  of  antagonism  put  forth  by  man  nought : — He  could  not,  we  say,  re- 
against  his  present  or  fallen  nature,  alize  his  own  personality  without  sin- 
issuiog  in  the  Redemption  of  the  world  ning  ;  because  his  personality  is  re- 
through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  alized  through  the  act  of  conscious- 
Christ,  and  the  restoration  of  man  to  ness ;  and  the  act  of  consciousness  is, 
the  primitive  condition  of  perfection  as  we  have  all  along  seen,  an  act  of 
which  he  had  abjured — (this  is  con-  antagonism  put  forth  against  whatso- 
sciousness  in  its  antagonism  against  ever  state  or  modification  of  humanity 
evil).  The  practical  solution  of  the  it  comes  in  contact  with.  Man*s  para- 
problem  of  Human  Liberty,  will  be  disiacal  condition,  therefore,  being  one 
seen  to  be  given,  in  the  developement  of  supreme  goodness  and  perfection, 
ofthese  two  grand  epochs  of  conscious-  could  not  but  be  deteriorated  by  the 
ness.  presence  of  consciousness.  Consdous- 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  con-  ness,  if  it  is  to  come  into  play  here, 
template  man  in  his  paradisiacal  state,  must  be  an  act  of  antagonism  against 
Here  we  find  him  created  perfect  by  this  state  of  perfect  holiness — an  act 
an  all-perfect  God,  and  living  in  the  displacing  it,  and  breaking  up  its  mo- 
garden  of  Eden,  surrounded  by  every  nopoly,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
thing  that  can  minister  to  his  comfort  independent  and  rebellious  ''  L**  In 
and  delight.  Truly  the  lines  are  fallen  other  words,  it  must  be  an  act  curtail- 
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ing  and  subverting  good>  and  there-  of  consciousness  against  the  good  un- 
forei  of  necessity,  ^n  evil  act.  Let  us  der  which  be  was  bom ;  so  is  it  in- 
say,  theuj  that  this  act  was  really  per-  cumbent  upon  us  to  complete  the  pro* 
formed^^that  man  thereby  realized  his  cess  by  developing  the  practical  anta- 
own  personality :  and  what  do  we  re-  gonism  of  consciousness  against  the 
cord  in  such  a  statement  but  the  fact  evil  of  our  natural  condition.  As 
of  man's  **  first  disobedience'*  and  his  Adam,  in  the  first  epoch  of  conscious- 
Pall  ?  nessi  worked  himself  out  of  good  ioto 
.  The  realization  of  the  first  man's  evil  by  a  free '  act,  so  have  we,  who 
personality  being  thus  identical  with  live  in  the  second  epoch  of  conscious- 
his  fall,  and  his  fall  being  brought  ness,  to  work  ourselves  back  out  of 
about  by  a  free  act>-^-an  act  not  out  ofi  evil  into  good  by  another  act  of  the 
but  o^atiM^,  God;  let  us  now  ask  how  same  kind;  repeating  precisely  the 
man  stands  in  relation  to  the  great  same  process  which  he  went  through^ 
problem,.the  working  out  of  which  we  only  repeating  it  in  an  inverted  order, 
are  superintending — Human  Liberty.  He,  being  bom  under  the  causality 
Has  the  Fall  brought  along  with  it  of  good,  transferred  himself  over  by 
the  complete  realization  of  his  free-  a  free  act  (the  antagonism  of  con- 
dom? by  no  means.  He  has  cer-  sciousness  against  good)  to  the  cau- 
■tainly  realized  his  own  personality  by  sality  of  evil,  and  thus  proved  that  he 
becoming  conscious  of  good.  He  has  was  not  forced  to  the  performance  of 
thus  opposed  himself  to  good,  and  per-  good.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
formed  an  act  which  he  was  not  forced  bom  under  the  causality  of  evil,  have 
or  predetermined  by  his  Maker  to  to  transfer  ourselves  back  by  another 
perform.  He  has  thus  taken  one  step  free  act  (the  antagonism  of  conscious- 
towards  the  attainment  of  Liberty :  ness  against  evil),  into  the  old  causa- 
one  step,  and  that  is  all.  The  para-  lity  of  good ;  and  thus  prove  that  we 
disiacal  man  has  e?olved  one  epoch  are  not  forced  to  the  commission  of 
in  the  developeraent  of  human  con-  evil.  Adam  broke  up  the  first  oausa- 
scioosness ;  and  has  thus  carried  us  on  lity — the  causality  of  good ;  and  eman- 
one  stage  in  the  practical  solution  of  dpated  (Sur  humanity  therefrom,  in 
the  problem  we  are  speaking  of.  Be-  making  it  thus  violate  the  natural 
ing  born  good  and  perfect,  he  has  de-  laws  and  conditions  of  its  birth.  But 
veloped  the  antagonism  of  conscious-  in  doing  so  he  laid  it  under  a  second 
ness  against  goodness  and  perfection ;  and  dire  causality — the  causality  of 
and  thus  he  has  emancipated  the  hu-  sin ;  and  this  is  the  causality  under 
man  race  from  the  causality  of  good-  which  we  are  bom.  Whenever,  there- 
ness  and  perfection.  fore,  we  too  have  trampled  on  the  laws 

But  this  antagonism  against  good,  and  conditions  of  our  natural  selves ; 

though  it  freed  the  human  race  from  have  striven,  by  an  act  of  resistance 

the  causality  of  holiness,  laid  it  at  the  against  evil,  to  return  into  the  bosom 

same  time  under  the  subjecUon  of  a  of  good,  to  replace  ourselves  under 

new  and  far  bitterer  causality — ^the  the  old  causality  of  holiness,  to  take 

causality  of  sin.  For  the  consciousness  up  such  a  position  that  the  influences 

of  good,  or,  in  other  words,  an  act  of  of  Christianity  may  be  enabled  to  tell 

antagonism  against  good,  is  itself  but  upon  our  hearts ;  in  short,  have  vio- 

-  another  name  for  sin  or  evil :  and  thus  lated  our  causality  just  as  Adam  vio- 

evil  is  evolved  out  of  the  very  act  in  lated  his ;  then  may  the  problem  of 

which  man  becomes  conscious  of  good,  human  liberty  be  said  to  be  practically 

And  this  is  the  causality  under  which  resolved,  for  there  are  no  conceivable 

we,  the  children  of  Adam,  find  our-  kinds  of  causality  except  those  of  evil 

selves  placed.     As  he  was  bora  the  and  of  good — and  both  of  these  shall 

,  child  of  goodness  and  of  God,  so  are  we,  have  then  been  broken  through  in  the 

through  his  act,  bora  children  of  sin  historical  developement  of  our  species, 

and  of  the  devil.  And  here,  let  it  be  observed,  that 

Therefore  the  evolution  of  the  se-  although,  in  putting  forth  this  act  of 

cond  epoch  in  the  practical  develope-  resistance  against  evil,  we  return  nn- 

.ment  of  consciousness  devolves  upon  der  the  old  causality  of  good,  and  thus 

U9 — the  fallen  children  of  Humanity,  make  ourselves  obedient  to  its  infiu- 

Just  as  the  paradisiacal  man  advanced  ences,  yet  the  relation  in  which  we 

OS  one  stage  towards  liberty,  by  deve-  stand  towards  that  causality  is  very 

loping  in  a  free  act  the  antagonism  different  from  the  relation  in  which 
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the  first  man  stood  towards  it.  He  against  oar  natural  selfishnessy  lies  at 
had  good  forced  upon  him :  we  have  the  root  of  the  great  principle  upon 
forced  ourselves  upon  it  bv  a  voluntary  which  all  justice  depends — ^the  princi- 
submission ;  and  in  this  kind  of  sulv>  pie  suum  cuique  trihuencU.  Therefore^ 
mission  true  freedom  consists;  because*  in  every  nation  of  antiquity  in  which 
in  maldng  itj  the  initiative  movement  wise  and  righteous  laws  prevailed* 
originates  in  our  own  wills*  in  an  act  they  prevailed  not  in  consequence  of 
of  resistance  put  forth  against  the  evil  any  natural  sense  or  principle  of  jus- 
that  encounters  us  in  our  natural  tice  among  men>  but  solely  in  conse« 
selves*  whichever  way  we  turn ;  and  quence  of  the  act  of  consciousness* 
thus*  instead  of  this  land  of  causality  which  exposed  to  them  the  injostice 
exercising  a  strictly  causal  force  upon  and  selfish  passions  of  their  own  hearts* 
us*  we*  properl  V  speaking*  are  the  and*  in  the  very  exposure*  got  the  bet- 
cause  by  which  it  is  induced  to  visit  ter  of  them. 

and  operate  upon  us  at  all.    **  From  If  we  look*  too*  to  the  highest  sects 
the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  of  ancient  philosophy*  what  do  we  be- 
no  w*  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  sufifereth  hold  but  the  developement  of  conscious- 
violence*  and  the  violent  take  it  by  ness  in  its  antagonism  against  evil*  and 
force :  **  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  take  an  earnest  striving  after  something 
them  by  force — it  does  not  force  itself  better  than  any  thing  that  is  bom  with- 
causally  upon  us.     On  the  contrary*  in  us  ?     What  was  the  whole  theoreti- 
wo  must  force  ourselves  upon  it  by  cal  and  practical  stoicism  of  antiquity? 
our  own  efiPbrts*  and*  as  it  were*  wring  Was  it  (q>athy,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
from  an  All-merciful  God  that  grace  that  word*  that  this  high  philoshopy 
which  even  He  cannot  and  wiO  not  inculcated?    Great  philosophers  have 
grant*  except  to  our  oum  most  earnest  told  us  that  it  was  so.     But  oh !  doc- 
importunities.  trine  lamentably  inverted*  traduced* 
Would  we  now  look  back  into  the  and  misunderstood !    The  '*  apathy" 
history  of  our  kind*  in  order  to  gather  of  ancient  stoicism  was  no  apathy  in 
instances  of  that  real  operation  of  con-  our  sense  of  ihe  word— -it  was  no 
sciousness  which  we  have  been  speak-  inertness — no  slngg^h  insensibility—- 
ing  of?    Then  what  was  the  whole  no  avoidance  of  passion— and  no  fold- 
of  the  enlightened  jurisprudence*  and  ing  of  the  hands  to  sleep.     Bat  it  waB 
all  the  high  philosophy  of  antiquity*  the  direct  reverse  of  all  this.     It  was* 
but  so  many  indications  of  conscious-  and  it  inculcated*  an  eternal  war  to  be 
ness  in  its  practical  antagonism  against  waged  by  the  sleepless  consciousness 
human  depravity  ?     What  is  justice*  of  every  man  against  the  indestructible 
that  source  and  concentration  of  all  demon-passions  of  his  own  heart.  The 
law  ?    Is  it  a  natural  growth  or  en-  tivahim  of  stoicism  was  an  energetic 
dowment  of  humanity  ?    Has  it*  in  its  acting  against  passion  ;   and*  if  our 
first  origin,  sl  positive  character  of  its  word  apathy  means  this*  let  us  make 
own  ?     No ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  use  of  it  in  characterising  that  philo- 
natural  or  bora  justice  among  men.  sophy.     But  we  apprehend  that  our 
Justice  is  nothing  but  the  conscious-  word  apathy  signifies  an  indifference* 
ness  of  our  own  natural  injustice*  this  a  passiveness*  a  listless  torpidity  of 
consciousness  being*  in  its  very  es-  character*  which  either  avoids  the  pre- 
sence* an  act  of  resistance  against  the  sence  of  the  passions*  or  feels  it  not ; 
same.     Do  the  promptings  of  nature  in  short*  an  unconsciousness  of  passion* 
teach  us  to  give  every  man  his  due  ?  a  state  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
No*  the  promptings  of  nature  teach  apathy  of  stoicism*  which  consists  in 
us  to  keep  to  ourselves  all  that  we  the  most  vital  consciousness  of  the 
can  lay  our  hands  upon  ;  therefore  it  passions*  and  their  consequent  subju- 
is  only  by  actmg  against  the  prompt-  gation  thereby.     It  has  been  thought* 
ings  of  nature  that  we  can  deal  justly  too*  that  stoicism  aimed  at  the  anni- 
towards  our  fellow-men.  But  we  can-  hilation  of  the  passions ;  but  it  is  much 
not  act  against  these  promptings  with-  truer  to  say*  that  it  took  the  strife 
out  being  conscious  of  them*  neither  between  them  and  consciousness*  as 
can  we  be  conscious  of  them  without  the  focus  of  its  philosophy ;  it  found 
acting  against  them  to  a  greater  or  a  true  manhood  concentrated   in  this 
less  extent ;  and  thus  consciousness*  strife*  and  it  merely  placed  true  man- 
or an  act  of  antagonism  put  forth  hood  where  it  found  it — for  it  saw 
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clearly  that  the  only  real  moral  life  of 
humanity  is  hreathed  up  out  of  that 
seething  and  tempestuous  struggle. 

The  passions  are  sure  to  be  ever 
urith  us.    Do  what  we  will, 

<<  They  pitch  their  tents  before  us  as  we 

move, 
Our  hourly  neighbours ;" 

Therefore^  the  only  question  comes  to 
be — are  we  to  yield  to  them»  or  are  we 
to  giye  them  battle  and  resist  them  ? 
And  Stoicism  is  of  opinion  that  we 
should  give  them  battle.  Her  voice  is 
^1  for  war ;  because^  in  yielding  to 
them,  our  consciousness^  or  the  act 
which  constitutes  our  peculiar  attri- 
bute,  and  brings  along  with  it  our  pro- 
per and  personal  existence^  is  obliter- 
ated or  curtuled. 

The  Epicureans  sailed  upon  an- 
other tack.  The  Stoics  sought^  to 
reproduce  good,  by  first  overthrowing 
evil ;  tide  only  method^  certainly,  by 
which  sneh  a  reproduction  is  practi- 
cable. They  sought  to  build  the 
Virtues  upon  the  suppression  of  the 
Vices,  the  only  foundation  which  ex- 
perience tells  us  is  not  liable  to  be 
swept  away.  But  their  opponents  in 
philosophy  went  more  directly  to 
work.  They  aimed  at  the  same  end, 
the  reproduction  of  good,  without, 
however,  adopting  the  same  means  of 
securing  it:  that  is  to  say,  without 
ever  troubling  themselves  about  evil 
at  all.  They  sought  to  give  birth  to 
Love  without  having,  first,  laid  strong 
bonds  upon  Hatred.  They  strove  to 
establish  Justice  on  her  throne,  with- 
out having,  first,  deposed  and  over- 
thrown Injustice.  They  'sought  to 
call  forth  Charity  and  Generosity 
without  having,  first  of  all,  beaten 
down  the  hydra-heads  of  Selfishness. 
In  short,  they  endeavoured  to  bring 
forward,  in  a  direct  manner,  all  the 
amiable  qualities  (as  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be)  of  the  human  heart,  with- 
out having  gone  through  the  inter- 
mediate process  of  displacing  and 
vanquishing  their  opposites  through 
the  act  of  consciousness.  And  the 
consequence  was  just  what  might  have 
been  expected.  These  amiable  chil- 
dren of  nature,  so  long  as  all  things 
went  as  they  wished,  were  angels; 
but,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  they  became 
the  worst  of  fiends.  Long  as  the  sun 
shone,   their  love  basked   beautiful 


beneath  it,  and  wore  smiles  of  eternal 
constancy  ;  but  when  the  storm  arose, 
then  Hatred,  which  had^been  over- 
looked by  Consciousness,  arose  also, 
and  the  place  of  Love  knew  it  no 
more.  Justice  worked  well  so  long 
as  every  one  got  what  he  himself 
wanted.  But  no  sooner  were  the  de- 
sires of  any  man  thwarted,  than  Injus- 
tice, which  Consciousness  had  laid  no 
restraint  upon,  stretched  out  her  hand 
and  snatched  the  gratification  of  them ; 
while  Justice  (to  employ  Lord  Ba- 
con's *  metaphor)  went  back  into  the 
wilderness,  and  put  forth  nothing  but 
the  blood-red  blossoms  of  Revenge. 
Xjfenerosity  and  Charity,  so  long  as 
they  were  uncrossed  and  put  to  no 
real  sacrifice,  played  their  parts  to 
perfection  ;  but  so  soon  as  any  un- 
pleasant occasion  for  their  exercise 
arose,  then  the  selfish  passions,  of 
which  Consciousness  had  taken  no 
note,  broke  loose,  and  Charity  and 
Generosity  were  swept  away  by  an 
avalanche  of  demons. 

Such  has  invariably  been  the  fate 
of  dl  those  epicurean  attempts  to 
bring  forward  and  cultivate  Good  as 
a  natural  growth  of  the  human  heart, 
instead  of  first  of  all  endeavouring  to 
realize  it  as  the  mere  extirpation  of 
evil ;  and  hence  we  see  the  necessity 
of  adopting  the  latter  method  of  pro- 
cedure. Every  attempt  to  establish 
or  lay  hold  of  good  by  leaving  evil 
out  of  our  account,  by  avoiding  it,  by 
remaining  unconscious  of  it,  by  not 
bringing  it  home  to  ourselves,  must 
necessarily  be  a  failure ;  and,  sooner 
or  later,  a  day  of  fearful  retribution 
is  sure  to  come-:-for  the  passions  are 
real  madmen,  and  consciousness  is 
their  only  keeper ;  but  man's  bom 
amiabilities  are  but  painted  masks, 
which  (if  consciousness  has  never  oc- 
cupied its  post)  are  liable  to  be  torn 
away  from  the  face  of  his  natural 
corruption,  in  any  dark  hour  in  which 
the  passions  may  choose  to  break  up 
from  the  dungeons  of  the  heart. 

The  true  philosopher  is  well  aware, 
that  the  gates  of  paradise  are  closed 
against  him  for  ever  upon  earth.  He 
does  not,  therefore,  expend  himself 
in  a  vain  endeavour  to  force  them,  or 
to  cultivate  into  a  false  Eden  the  fic- 
titious flowers  of  his  own  deceitful 
heart ;  but  he  seeks  to  compensate  for 
this  loss,  and  to  restore  to  himself  in 


*  Lord  Bacon  caEs  revenge  a  species  of  wUdjvitict. 
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somo  degree  the  perfected  image  of 
his  Creator^  by  sternly  laying  waste« 
through  consciousness^  the  wilderness 
of  his  own  natural  desiresi  for  he  well 
know8»  that  wherever  he  has  extirpa^ 
ted  a  weed^  there,  and  only  there,  will 
God  plant  a  flower,  or  suffer  it  to 
grow.  But  the  epicurean*  or  false 
philosopher,  makes  a  direct  assault 
upon  the  gates  of  paradise  itself.  He 
seeks  to  return  straight  into  the  arms 
of  good,  without  fighting  bis  way 
through  the  strong  and  innumerable 
forces  of  evil.  He  would  reproduce 
the  golden  age,  without  directly  con- 


fronting and  resisting  the  ages  of  iron 
and  of  brass.  By  following  the  foot- 
steps of  nature,  he  imagines  that  ho 
may  be  carried  back  into  the  paradise 
from  which  his  forefather  was  cast 
forth.  But,  alas !  it  is  not  thus  that 
the  happy  garden  is  to  be  won ;  for, 
**  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  ** 
hath  not  God  placed  **  cherubims,  and 
a  flaming  sword  which  turns  every 
way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of 
life  ?"  and,  therefore,  the  epicurean  is 
compelled,  at  last,  to  sink  down,  out- 
side the  trenches  of  paradise,  into  an 
inert  and  dreaming  sensualist. 


Chaptee  II. 


Neither  overrating  nor  underrating 
the  pretensions  of  philosophyi  let  us 
now,  as  our  final  task,  demonstrate 
the  entire  harmony  between  her  and  the 
scheme  of  Christian  revelation.  Phi- 
losophy has  done  much  for  man,  but 
she  cannot  do  every  thing  for  him ; 
she  cannot  convert  a  struggling  act 
(consciousness  in  its  antagonism 
against  evil) ;  she  cannot  convert  this 
act  into  a  permanent  and  glorified 
substance.  She  can  give  the  strife  ; 
but  she  cannot  give  the  repose.  This 
Christianity  alone  can  give.  But  nei- 
ther can  Christianity  do  every  thing 
for  man.  She,  too,  demands  her  pre- 
requisites ;  she  demands  a  true  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  man  of  the 
condition  in  which  he  stands.  In  other 
words,  she  demands,  on  man*8  own 
part,  a  perception  of  his  own  want  or 
need  of  her  divine  support.  This 
support  she  can  give  him,  but  she 
cannot  give  him  a  sense  of  his  own 
need  of  it.  This  philosophy  must 
supply.  Here,  therefore,  Christianity 
accepts  the  assistance  of  philosophy  ; 
true  though  it  be,  that  the  latter,  even 
in  her  highest  and  most  exhaustive 
flight,  only  brings  man  up  to  the 
point  at  which  religion  spreads  her 
wingSf  and  carries  him  on  to  a  higher 
dnd  more  transcendent  elevation.  Her 
apex  is  the  basis  of  Christianity.  The 
highest  round  in  the  ladder  or  philo- 
sophy is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
Christian  g^ace.  All  that  true  philo- 
sophy can  do,  or  professes  to  do,  is 
merely  to  pass  man  through  the  pre- 
paratory discipline  of  rendering  him 
conscious  of  evil,  that  is,  of  the  only 
thing  of  which  he  can  be  really  con- 
dcious  on  this  earth ;  and  thus  to  place 


him  in  such  a  position  as  may  enable 
the  influences  of  loftier  truth,  and  of 
more  substantial  good,  U^  take  due 
effect  upon  his  heart.  The  discipline 
of  philosophy  is  essentially  destruc« 
tive — ^that  of  Christianity  is  essentially 
constructive.  The  latter  busies  her- 
self in  the  positive  reproduction  of 
good ;  but  only  after  philosophy  has> 
to  a  certain  extent,  prepared  Uie 
ground  for  her,  by  putting  forth  the 
act  of  consciousness,  and  by  thus  exe- 
cuting her  own  negative  task,  which 
consists  in  the  resistance  of  evil* 
Christianity  re-impresses  us  with  the 
positive  image  of  God  which  we  had 
lost  through  the  fall ;  but  philosophy, 
in  the  act  of  consciousness,  must  firs^ 
to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent,  have 
commenced  a  defacement  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  devil  stamped  upon  onr 
natural  hearts,  before  we  can  take  oUf 
in  the  least  degree,  the  impress  of  th^ 
divine  signature. 

Such,  we  do  not  fear  to  say,  is  the 
preliminary  discipline  of  man,  which 
Christianity  demands  at  the  hands  of 
philosophy.  Bui  there  are  people 
who  imagine  that  the  foundation-stone 
.  of  the  whole  Christian  scheme  con* 
sists  in  this ;  that  man  can,  and  must 
do,  nothing  for  himself*  Therefore, 
let  us  speak  a  few  words  in  refutation 
of  this  paralyzing  doctrine. 

Do  not  the  Scriptures  themselves 
say,  '*ask  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you.*'  Here,  then,  we  find  asking 
made  the  condition  of  our  receiving : 
and  hence  it  is  plain  that  we  are  not 
to  receive  this  asking  ;  for  supposing 
that  we  do  receive  it,  then  this  can  only 
be  because  we  have  complied  with  the 
condition  annexed  to  oarreceivtDgit; 
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OTf  in  other  words^  it  can  only  be  be-  after  it.  To  this  discovery  philosophy 
cause  we  have  practised  an  anterior  leads  usyby  teaching  us/oAnou^oufiffe/ueff 
asking  in  order  to  obtain  the  asking  — by  teaching  us  what  we  really  are. 
which  haS'  been  vouchsafed  to  us.  And  what  does  philosophy  teach  us 
Therefore  this  asking  must  ultimately,  respecting  ourselves  ?  Does  she  teach 
according  to  the  very  first  requisitions  us  that  we  stand  in  an  harmonious  ro- 
of Christianityy  fall  to  be  considered  lation  towards  the  universe  around  us 
as  our  own  act ;  and  noWf  then>  we  —towards  the  universe  within  us^to- 
put  the  question  to  those  who  main-  wards  the  world  of  our  own  passions  and 
tain  the  doctrine  just  stated — must  we  desires — towards  the  strength  or  the 
not  **  ask^'*  must  not  this  *'  asking"  be  weaknesses  (be  they  which  they  may) 
our  own  deed — and  do  you  call  this  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood  ?  And 
doing  nothing  for  ourselves  9  In  the  does  she  thus  show  us  that  the  life  of 
same  way  does  not  the  Gospel  say,  man  here  below  is  a  life  of  blessedness 
**  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  and  repose  ?  No  I — on  the  contrary, 
shall  be  opened  unto  you,"  evidently  she  shows  us  that  our  very  act  of  con- 
holding  forth  seeking  as  the  condition  sciousness,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on 
of  our  finding,  and  knocking  as  the  the  other  hand,  all  the  natural  laws 
condition  upon  which  ^'  it  shall  be  and  conditions  under  which  we  are 
opened."  And,  now,  must  not  this  bom,  stand  in  a  relation  of  diametri- 
*' seeking"  and  this  '' knocking"  be  oal  discord  towards  each  other:  that  we 
done  by  ourselves ;  and  if  they  must,  are  made  up  of  passions  and  suscepti- 
what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  that  man  bilities,  every  one  of  which  is  thwarted 
can  do  nothing,  and  must  attempt  to  and  condemned  in  our  very  conscious- 
do  nothing,  for  himself  ?  ness  of  it :  that  "  there  is  a  law  in  our 

This  doctrine  that  we  can  do  no-  members"  (the  causal  law)  "  warring 
thing  for  ourselves  is  based  upon  an  against  the  law  in  our  minds"  (the  law 
evident  oversight  and  confusion  of  of  will,  of  freedom,  of  consciousness) ; 
thought  in  the  minds  of  the  espousers  and  that  the  war  between  these  two 
of  it  "  Attempt  no  toil  of  your  own,"  laws  is  one  which  no  truce,  brought 
say  these  inert  disciplinarians  of  hu-  about  by  human  diplomacy,  can  ever 
manity,  *'  but  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  still.  For  though  consciousness  may 
heaven  in  the  revealed  word  of  God,  act  against  eyl,  yet  it  can  never  change 
and  there  ye  shall  find  it  with  all  its  the  mere  resistance  of  evil  into  a  po- 
blessings."  True ;  but  these  teachers  siti?e  body  of  good,  Conscionsness 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  two  may  resist  wrath,  but  it  cannot  con- 
distinct  questions,  and  two  distinct  tasks  vert  this  resistance  of  wrath  into  a 
involved  in  this  precept  of  "seeking  positive  peaceful-mindedness.  Con- 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  To  some  sciousness  may  resist  hatred,  but  this 
people,  the  iiy unction,  ''seek  for  it  act  cannot  transmute  the  resistance 
faithfully,  and  ye  shall  find  it  in  the  of  hatred  into  positive  and  substan- 
Scriptnres,"  may  be  sufficient.  But  tial  love.  Consciousness  may  re- 
others,  again,  (and  we  believe  the  gen-  sist  selfishness,  but  it  cannot  convert 
erality  of  men  are  in  this  premca-  this  resistance  of  selfishness  into  a  de- 
ment) may  require,  first  of  all,  to  be  cided  and  abiding  spirit  of  charity, 
informed  about  a  very  difierent  mat-  This  conversion  cannot  bo  efiected 
ter,  and  may  be  unable  to  rest  satisfied  by  consciousness  or  by  philosophy,  it 
until  they  have  obtained  thb  informa-  must  be  effected  by  the  intervention 
tion :  they  may  demand,  namely,  an  of  a  higher  power — ^building,  how- 
answer  to  a  new  question — ^but  where  ever,  on  the  ground-work  which  con- 
shall  we  find  the  seeking  of  the  king-  sciousness  lays  in  its  antagonism 
dom  of  heaven  ?  Before  finding  it-  against  evil ;  and  tins  is  what  philo- 
self,  we  must  know  how,  and  where,  sophy  herself  teaches  unto  man.  She 
and  in  what  way,  we  are  to  find  the  shows  him,  that  so  long  as  our  con- 
seeking  of  it ;  for  that  is  the  great  se-  sciousness  and  our  passions  merely, 
cret  whioh  eludes  and  baffles  our  re-  are  in  the  field,  dthough  it  is  true 
searches.  that  our  regeneration  must  commence 

The  only  answer  that  can  be  given  in  their  strife,  yet  that  these  elements 
to  these  querists  is,  you  must  find  the  meet  together  only  in  a  bitter  and  in- 
seeking  of  it  in  yourselves.  The  Bible  terminable  struggle,  and  do  not  em- 
reveals  to  us  the  kingdom  of  heaven  body  of  themselves  any  positive  issues 
itself;  but  philosophy  it  is  that  leads  of  good.  Thns  is  he  led  by  the  very 
us  to  the  discovery  of  our  own  search  strife  which    philosophy  reveals   to 
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him^  tearing  his  being  asunder,  to 
feel  the  necessity  under  which  he  lies 
of  obtaining  strength,  support,  and 
repose,  from  a  higher  source  : — thus 
is  he  led  by  philosophy  to  discover,  in 
the  bitter  strife  between  consciousness 
and  his  passions,  his  own  importunate 
seeking  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as 
the  only  means  through  whose  in- 
tervention his  struggling  and  toil- 
some acts  may  be  embodied  and  per- 
petuated in  glorious  and  triumphant 
substances — his  resistance  of  hatred 
changed  by  Divine  grace  into  Chris- 
tian love-rand  all  his  other  resistances 
of  evil  (mere  negative  qualities)  trans~ 
muted  by  the  power  of  a  celestial 
alchemy  into  positive  and  substantial 
virtues. 

Thus  philosophy  brings  man  up  to 
the  points  which  Christianity  postu- 
lates, as  the  conditions  on  which  her 
blessings  are  to  be  bestowed.  In  re- 
vealing to  man  the  strife,  wliich,  in  the 
very  act  of  consciousness,  exists  be- 


tween himself  and  his  whole  natural 
man,  philosophy,  of  course,  brings 
him  to  entertain  the  desire  that  this 
strife  should  be  composed.  But  the 
desire  that  this  strife  should  be  com- 
posed, is  itself  nothing  but  a  seeking 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  no 
desire  on  man*s  part  to  give  up  the 
fight,  to  abandon  the  resistance  of 
evil,  but  it  is  a  determination  to  carry 
this  resistance  to  its  uttermost  issues^ 
and  then,  through  Divine  assistance, 
to  get  this  resistance  embodied  in  posi- 
tive and  enduring  good.  Thus  phi- 
losophy having  brought  man  up  to 
the  points  so  forcibly  insisted  on  by 
Christianity — having  taught  him  to 
''knpck,"  to  "  ask,"  and  to  "  seek*'— 
having  explained  the  grounds  of  these 
pre-requisites  (which  Scripture  postu* 
lates,  but  does  not  explain),  she  then 
leaves  him  in  the  hands  of  that  more 
effective  discipline,  to  be  carried  for- 
ward in  the  career  of  a  brighter  and 
constantly  increasing  perfectibility. 


Chapter  III. 

We  will  now  conclude,  by  recapitu-  looked  in  the  study  of  man,  while,  in 

lating  very  shortly  the  chief  points  of  consequence    of  this   oversight,  his 

our  whole  discussion.  freedom,  will,  morality — ^in  short,  all 

I.  Our  first  enquiry  ^regarded  the  his  peculiar  attributes,  have  invariably 

method  to  be  adopted,  and  the  proper  crumbled  into  pieces  whenever  he  has 

position  to  be  occupied  when  contem-  attempted  to  handle  them  scientifi- 

plating  the  phenomena  of  man,  and,  cally. 

out  of  that  contemplation,  endeavour-        We  trace  this  erroneous  method, 

ing  to  construct  a  science  of  ourselves,  this  false  position,  this  neglect  of  the 

'1  he    method  hitherto  employed    in  fact  of  consciousness,  entirely  to  the 

])sychological  research  we  found  to  be  attempts  of  our  scientific  men  to  esta- 

in  the  highest  degree  objectionable,  blish    a  complete    analogy  between 

It  is  this :  the  fact,  or  act  of  conscious-  psychological  and  physic^  research  $ 

ness,  was  regarded  as  the  mere  me-  and,  to  follow  the  error  to  its  foun- 

dium  through  which  the  phenomena,  tain-head,  we  boldly  trace  it  up  to  a 

or  "  states  of  mind  " — the  proper  facts  latitude  of  interpretation  given  to  the 

of  psychology,  as  they  were  thought  fundamental  canon  of  the  Baconian 

to   be — were  observed.     Thus  con-  philosophy :  "  Homo,  naturee  minbter 

sciousness  was  the  point  which  was  et  interpres,  de  naturae  ordine  tantum 

looked  from,  and  not  the  point  which  scit  et  potest,  quantum  observaverit, 

was  looked  at.  The  phenomena  looked  nee  amplius  scit  aut  potest.*' 
at  were  our  sensations,  passions,  emo-        As  far  as  this  great  rule  is  held  ap- 

lions,  intellectual  states,  &c.,  which  plicable  to  the  study  and  science  of 

might  certainly  have  existed  without  nature,  we  admit  it  to  be  unexception- 

con sciousness,  although,  indeed,  they  able ;  but  when  we  find  it  so  extended 

could  not  have  been  known  except  in  its  application  as  to  include  man 

through  that  act.     The  phenomenon  indiscriminately  with  nature,  we  must 


looked  from^  although  tacitly  recog- 
ni:$ed,  was  in  reality  passed  over  with- 
out observation  ;  and  thus  conscious- 
ness, the  great  fact  of  humanity,  to- 
gether with  all  its  grounds  and  conse- 
quences, has  been  altogether  over- 


pause  ;  and  although  this  extension  of 
its  meaning  should  be  shown  to  be  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  whole  spi- 
rit of  Bacon's  writings,  we  must  ven- 
ture, in  the  name  of  philosophy,  and 
backed  by  a  more  rigorous  observation 
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than  that  which  he  or  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers contend  for,  to  challenge  its 
Talidity,  yenerable  and  authoritative 
though  it  be. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  assert  that  this 
maxim,  even  when  taken  in  its  utmost 
latitude,  contains  any  thing  which  is 
absolutely  false ;  but  we  hope  to  show, 
that,  in  its  application  to  the  science 
of  mao>  and  as  a  fundamental  rule  of 
psychology,  it  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  whole  truth,  and  is  of  a  very  mis- 
leading tendency.  If  it  has  acted  like 
fanners  upon  the  physical  sciences,  it 
has  certainly  fallen  like  an  extin- 
guisher upon  philosophy. 

The  method  laid  down  in  this  canon 
as  the  only  true  foundation  of  science, 
is  the  method  of  observation.  The 
question  then  comes  to  be :  can  this 
method  be  properly  applied  to  the 
phenomena  of  man,  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  as  it  is  applied  to  the  phenomena 
of  nature?  The  disciples  of  Lord 
Bacon  tell  us  that  it  can,  and  must,'  if 
we  would  construct  a  true  science  of 
ourselves ;  but,  in  opposition  to  their 
opinion,  we  undertake  to  show,  that,  in 
the  case  of  man,  circumstances  are 
evolved,  which  render  his  observation 
of  his  own  phenomena  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character  from  his  observation 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Let  us, 
then,  illustrate  the  method  of  observa- 
tion,— ^first,  in  its  application  to  nature ; 
and  secondly,  in  its  application  to  man. 

We  will  call  nature  and  her  pheno- 
mena B,  and  we  will  call  the  observer 
A.  Now,  it  is  first  to  be  remarked^ 
that  in  A  there  is  developed  the  fact 
of  A*s  observation  of  6  :  but  the  pro- 
per and  sole  business  of  A  being  to 
observe  the  phenomena  of  B,  and  A*s 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  B  not 
being  a  fact  belonging  to  B,  it,  of 
course,  does  not  cadi  for  anv  notice 
whatsoever  from  A.  It  would  be  al- 
together irrelevant  for  A,  when  ob- 
serving the  phenomena  of  B,to  observe 
the  fact  of  his  own  observation  of  these 
phenomena.  Therefore,  in  the  natu- 
ral sciences,  the  fact  of  A*s  observa- 
tion of  B  is  the  point  looked ^om,  and 
cannot  become  the  point  looked  at, 
without  a  departure  being  made  from 
the  proper  procedure  of  physics.  These 
sciences,  then,  are  founded  entirely  on 
the  method  of  simple  observation.  Oh' 
servatio  simplex  is  all  that  is  here 
practised,  and  is  all  that  is  here  neces- 
sary ;  and,  whenever  it  shall  have  been 
put  forth  in  its  fullest  extent,  the 
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science  of  B,  or  nature,  may  be  consi- 
dered complete. 

Let  us  now  try  how  the  same  me- 
thod of  simple  or  physical  observation 
works  in  its  application  to  psychology. 
We  will  call  man  and  his  phenomena 
A ;  and,  as  man  is  here  the  observer, 
as  well  as  the  observed,  we  must  call 
the  observer  A  too.  Now,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  in  A  (man  observed)  there 
are  plenty  of  phenomena  present — his 
sensations,  '*  states  of  mind,'*  &c., 
and  that  A  (man  observing)  may  con- 
struct a  sort  of  science  out  of  these  by 
simply  observing  them.  Just  as  he  con- 
structed the  natural  sciences  by  observ- 
ing the  phenomena  of  B.  And  this  is 
precisely  what  our  ordinary  psycholo- 
gists have  done,  adhering  to  the  Bacon- 
Ian  canon.  But  the  slightest  reflection 
will  show  us  that  such  a  science  of  man 
must  necessarily  bo  a  false  one,  inas- 
much as  it  leaves  out  of  view  one  of 
his  most  important  phenomena.  For, 
as  in  the  preceding  case  of  A  and  B, 
BO  now  in  the  case  of  A  and  A,  there 
is  developed  the  fact  of  A's  observa-' 
tion  of  A.  But  this  fact,  which,  in  the 
case  of  A  and  B  was  very  properly 
overlooked,  and  was  merely  considered 
as  the  point  to  be  looked  from,  cannot 
here  be  legitimately  overlooked,  but 
insists  most  peremptorily  upon  being 
made  the  point  to  be  looked  at ;  for 
the  two  A's  are  not  really  two,  but 
one  and  the  same  ;  and,  therefore,  A's 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  A  is 
itself  a  new  phenomenon  of  A,  calling 
for  a  new  observation.  Thus,  while 
physical  observation  is  simple,  philo- 
sophical, or  psychological  observation 
is  double.  It  is  observatio  duplex  : 
the  observation  of  observation,  obser^ 
vatio  observationis. 

Now,  we  maintain,  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Bacoiuan  school  have 
never  recognised  this  distinction  ;  or 
rather  have  never  employed  any  other 
than  the  method  of  single  observation, 
in  studying  the  phenomena  of  man. 
They  have  been  too  eager  to  observe 
every  thing,  ever  to  have  thought  of 
duly  observing  the  fact  of  observation 
itself.  This  phenomenon,  by  which 
every  thing  else  was  brought  under 
observation,  was  itself  allowed  an  im- 
munity frem  observation  ;  and  entire- 
ly to  this  laxness  or  neglect,  are,  in 
our  opinion,  to  be  attributed  all  the 
errors  that  have  vitiated,  and  all  the 
obstructions  that  have  retarded  the 
9clencQ  of  ourselves. 
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The  distinction  which  ve  hare  just 
pointed  out  between  these  two  kinds 
of  obsenration,  the  single  and  the 
double,  the  physical  and  the  psycho- 
logical is  radical  and  profound.  The 
method  to  be  pursued  in  studying  na- 
ture, and  the  method  to  be  pursued  in 
studying  man,  can  now  no  longer  be 
regaled  as  the  same.  The  physical 
method  observes — ^but  the  psychologic 
ttl  method  swingps  itself  higher  than 
ibis,  and  obsenres  observation.  Thus 
psychology,  or  philosophy  properiy  so 
called,  commences  precisely  at  the 
point  where  physical  science  ends. 
When  the  phenomena  of  nature  have 
been  observed  and  classified,  the 
science  of  nature  is  ended.  But  when 
the  phenomena  of  man,  his  feelings, 
intellectual  and  other  states,  have  been 
observed  and  classified,  true  psycholo- 
gy has  yet  to  begin  :«-we  have  yet  to 
observe  our  observation  of  these  phe- 
nomena,— ^this  fact  constituting,  in  our 
opinion,  the  only  true  and  all-compre- 
hensive fact  which  the  science  of  man 
*lias  to  deal  with — and  only  after  it  has 
been  taken  up  and  faithfully  observed, 
can  philosophy  be  said  to  have  com* 
menced. 

Further,  the  divergence  which,  in 
consequence  of  this  distinction,  takes 
place  at  their  very  first  step,  between 
psychological  and  physical  science  is 
prodigious.  In  constructing  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  man  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mere  observer.  It  is  true 
that  his  observation  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature  is  an  act — and  that  so  far  he 
is  an  agent  as  well  as  an  observer,— 
but  as  this  act  belongs  to  himself,  and 
as  he  has  here  no  business  with  any 
phenomena  except  those  belonging  to 
nature,  he  cannot  legitimately  take 
any  notice  of  this  agency.  But  in 
constructing  a  science  of  himself  man 
occupies  more  than  the  position  of  a 
mere  observer — ^for  his  observation  of 
his  own  phenomena  is  an  act — and  as 
this  act  belongs  to  himself  whom  he  is 
studying,  he  is  bound  to  notice  it ; 
and,  moreover,  as  this  act  of  observa- 
tion must  be  performed  before  it  can 
be  observed,  man  is  thus  compelled  to 
be  an  agent  before  he  is  an  observer ; 
or,  in  other  words,  must  himself  act 
or  create  the  great  phenomenon  which 
he  is  to  observe.  This  is  what  he 
never  does  in  the  case  of  the  physical 
sciences — the  phenomena  here  observ- 
ed arc  entirely  attributable  to  nature. 
Man  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 


creation.  In  physics,  therefore,  man 
is,  as  we  have  said,  a  mere  observer^ 
But  in  philosophy  he  has,  first  of  allj 
to  observe  hb  own  phenomena  (tlua 
he  does  in  the  free  act  of  his  ordinary 
consciousness):  he  thus  creates,  by 
his  own  agency,  a  new  fact — ^the  fact« 
namely,  of  his  observation  of  these 
phenomena ;  and  then  he  has  to  subject 
this  new  fact  to  a  new  and  systematic 
observation,  which  may  be  called  the 
refiective  or  philosophic  conscious* 
ness. 

The  observation  of  our  own  natural 
'phenomena  (pbservatio  8implex),\s  the 
act  of  consciousness :  the  observation 
of  the  observation  of  our  own  pheno- 
mena (pbservatio  duplex),  or,  in  other 
words,  the  observation  of  conscious^ 
ness  is  philosophy.  Such  are  our 
leading  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
method  of  psychology,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  metiiod  of  physical 
science. 

II.  The  act  of  consciousness,  or  the 
fact  of  our  observation  of  our  own 
natural  modifications  having  been  thus 
pointed  out  as  the  great  phenomena  to 
be  observed  in  psychology,  we  next 
turned  our  attention  to  the  contents 
and  origin  of  this  act,  subdividing  our 
enmiiry  into  three  distinct  questions : 
When  does  consciousness  come  into 
manifestation :  How  does  it  come  into 
manifestation  ;  and  what  are  the  con" 
sequences  of  its  coming  into  manifesta- 
tion. 

',111.  In  discussing  the  question, 
when  does  consciousness  come  into 
numifestation  ?  We  found  that  man  is 
not  bom  conscious;  and  that  there- 
fore consciousness  is  not  a  given  or 
ready-made  fact  of  humanity.  In 
looking  for  some  sign  of  its  manifesta- 
tion, we  found  that  it  has  come  into 
operation  whenever  the  human  being 
has  pronounced  the  word  "  I,"  know- 
ing what  this  expression  means.  This 
word  is  a  highly  curious  one,  and  quite 
an  anomaly,  inasmuch  as  its  true 
meaning  is  utterly  incommunicable  by 
one  being  to  another — endow  the  latter 
with  as  high  a  degree  of  intelligence 
as  you  please.  Its  origin  cannot  be 
explained  by  imitation  or  association. 
Its  meaning  cannot  be  taught  by  an^ 
conceivable  process  ;  but  must  be  ori- 
ginated absolutely  by  the  being  using 
it.  This  is  not  the  case  with  any  other 
form  of  speech.  For  instance,  if  it  be 
asked  what  is  a  table  ?  a  person  may 
point  to  one^  and  say, "  that  b  a  table*  * 
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BvlU  if  it  be  asked:  what  does  <<  F' 
mean ;  and  if  the  same  person  were  to 
point  to  himself  and  sa^ — "  this  is 
•  I, '  **  —  this  would  convey  quite  a 
wrong  meaning,  unless  the  enquirer, 
before  putting  the  questionj  had  ori- 
ginated within  himself  the  notion  <<  I/* 
for  it  would  lead  him  to  suppose,  and 
to  call  that  other  person  *'  I.** — This 
is  a  strange  paraaox,  but  a  true  one ; 
that  a  person  would  be  considered  mad. 
Unless  he  applied  to  himself  a  particu- 
lar name,  which,  if  any  other  person 
were  to  apply  to  him,  he  would  be 
considered  mad. 

Neither  are  we  to  suppose  that  this 
word  "1"  is  a  generic  word,  equally 
applicable  to  us  all,  like  the  word 
*'  man  ;**  for,  if  it  were,  then  we 
should  all  be  able  to  call  each  other 
**  I,"  just  as  we  can  all  call  each 
other  with  propriety,  "  man.*' 

Further,  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  by  conducting  us  to  inquiries 
of  a  higher  interest,  and  of  a  real  sig- 
nificance, enables  us  to  get  rid  of 
most  or  all  of  the  absurd  and  unsatis- 
factory speculations,  connected  with 
that  unreal  substance  which  nobody 
knows  any  thing  about  —  called 
**  mind.**  If  mind  exists  at  all,  it  ex- 
ists as  much  when  man  is  bom,  as  it 
ever  does  afterwards, — therefore,  in 
the  developement  of  mind,  no  new 
form  of  humanity  is  eyoWed.  But  no 
man  is  bom  '^  I  '* ;  yet,  after  a  time, 
every  man  becomes  **!,*'  Here,  then, 
is  a  new  form  of  humanity  displayed 
*-and,  therefore,  the  great  question, 
is, — what  is  the  genesis  of  Uiis  new 
form  of  man  ? — What  are  the  facts  of 
its  origin  ?  How  does  it  come  into 
manifestation  ?  Leave  *'  mind  **  alone 
ye  metaphysicians  1  and  answer  us 
thai. 

IV.  It  is  obvious  that  the  new  form 
of  humanity,  called  "  I,**  is  evolved 
out  of  the  act  of  consciousness,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  second  problem 
of  our  inquiry :  how  is  the  act  itself 
of  consciousness  evolved  ?  A  severe 


scrutiny  of  the  act  of  consciousness 
showed  us,  that  this  act,  or  in  other 
words,  that  our  observation  of  our 
own  phenomena,  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  displacement  or  suspension  of 
them;  that  these  phenomena  (our 
sensations,  passions,  and  other  modi- 
fications) are  naturally  of  a  monopo-* 
lising  tendency — that  is  to  say,  they 
tend  to  keep  us  unconscious — to  en- 
gross us  with  themselves,— while,  on 
the  contrary,  consciousness  or  our 
observation  of  them,  is  of  a  contrary 
tendency,  and  operates  to  render  us 
tmsentient,  i/npassienate,  &c.  We 
found,  from  considering  facts,  that 
consciousness,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
all  our  natural  modifications  on  the 
other,  existed  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
one  another — that  wherever  the  natu- 
ral modification  is  plus,  the  conscious- 
ness of  it  is  minus f  and  vice  versa.  We 
thus  found  that  the  great  law  regn* 
lating  the  relationship  between  the 
conscious  man  (the  '*  I**)  and  the  na* 
tural  man  was  the  law  of*  antagonism 
^and  thus  consciousness  was  found 
to  be  an  act  of  antagonism ;  or  (in 
Order  to  render  our  deduction  more 
distinct")  we  shall  rather  say  was  found 
to  be  evolved  out  of  an  act  of  anta- 
gonism put  forth  against  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  natural  man. 

But  out  of  what  is  this  act  of 
antagonism  evolved?  What  are  its 
grounds  ?  Let  us  consider  what  it  is 
put  forth  against  ?  All  man*s  natu- 
ral modifications  are  deri?ative — and 
this  act  is  put  forth  against  all  these 
natural  modifications — there  is  not 
one  of  them  which  is  not  more  or  less 
impaired  by  its  presence.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  itself  derivative,  for  if 
it  were,  it  would  be  an  acting  against 
itself,  which  is  absurd.  Being,  there- 
fore, an  act  which  opposes  ail  that  is 
derivative  in  man,  it  cannot  be  itself 
derivative,  but  must  be  underived— 
that  is,  must  be  an  absolutely  origi- 
nal, primary,  and  free  act.  This  act 
of  antagonism,  therefore,  is  an  act  of 


*  Our  leading  tenet  may  be  thus  contrasted  with  those  of  some  other  systema  in  a 
very  few  words.  The  seniual  or  Lockeian  School  teaches,  that  man  becomes  con- 
scious ;  or  *'  I  *'  in  consequtnce  of  his  sensations,  passions,  and  other  modifications ; 
the  Platonic  and  Kantian  Schools,  teach  that  man  becomes  **  I,"  not  in  consequence, 
but  hy  oecQthn  of  his  sensations,  passions,  &c. ;  and  this  is  true,  but  not  the  whole 
truth.  According  to  our  doctrine,  man  becomes  "  I'*  or  a  conscious  Being,  in  spite 
of  his  sensations,  passions,  &c.  Sensation,  &c.  exist  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down 
consciousness— and  consciousness  exists  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  sensatioi), 
&c.  &c. 
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freedom^ — or^  we  shall  rather  say^  is 
eyolved  out  of  freedom.  Its  ground 
and  origin  is  freedom. 

But  what  are  the  explanatory 
grounds  of  freedom  ?  We  have  but  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  g^reat  law  of 
bondage  throughout  the  universe,  and, 
in  its  opposite,  we  shall  find  the  law 
or  grounds  of  freedom.  The  law  of 
bondage  throughout  the  universe,  is 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  In  the 
violation,  then,  of  this  law,  true  free- 
dom must  consist.  In  virtue  of  what> 
then,  do  we  violate  this  law  of  bond- 
age or  causality?  In  virtue  of  our 
human  will,  which  refuses  to  submit  to 
the  modifications  which  it  would  im- 
pose upon  us.  Human  will  thus  forms 
the  ground  of  freedom,  and  deeper 
than  this  we  cannot  sink*  We  sum 
up  our  deduction  thus:  The  ^T*  is 
eyolved  out  of  the  act  of  conscious- 
ness— ^the  act  of  consciousness  is 
evolved  out  of  an  act  of  antagonism 
put  forth  against  all  the  derivative 
modifications  of  our  being :  This  act 
of  antagonism  is  evolved  out  of  free- 
dom ;  and  freedom  is  evolved  out  of 
will ;  and  thus  we  make  will  the  low- 
est foundation-stone  of  humanity. 

Thus  have  we  resolved,  though  we 
fear  very  imperfectly,  the  great  pro- 


blem— How  does  Consciousness  come 
into  operation?  the  law  of  antago- 
nism, established  by  facts,  between 
the  natural  and  the  conscious  man, 
being  the  principle  upon  which  the 
whole  solution  rests. 

Y.  In  discussing  the  consequences 
of  the  act  of  consciousness,  we  endea^ 
voured  to  show  how  this  act  at  once 
displaces  our  sensations,  and,  in  the 
vacant  room,  places  the  reality  called 
"  I,"  which,  but  for  this  active  displace* 
ment  of  the  sensations,  would  have 
had  no  sort  of  existence.  We  showed 
that  the  complex  phenomenon  in  which 
this  displacing  and  placing  is  embo- 
died, is  perception.  The  "  I,*'  there- 
fore, is  a  consequence  of  the  act  of 
consciousness  ;  and  a  brighter  phase 
of  it  is  presented  when  the  state  which 
the  act  of  consciousness  encounters 
and  displaces  b  a  passion  instead  of 
being  a  sensation.  We  showed  that 
morality  originates  in  the  antagonism 
here  put  forth.  But  we  have  already 
expressed  ourselves  as  succinctly  and 
clearly  as  we  are  able  on  these  points ; 
and,  therefore,  we  now  desist  from 
adding  any  more  touches  to  this  very 
impe^ect  Outline  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Human  Consciousness. 
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Feance  h&s  arrired  at  another  crins. 
It  is  one  of  no  ordinary  importance ; 
and  the  results  which  will  spring  from 
it  involve  nothing  short  of  the  peace 
or  war  of  the  whole  world.  When 
we  make  use  of  this  language^  we  do 
so  advisedly.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  rounding  a  period,  or  of  exciting  at- 
tention. If  the  Conservative  cause  in 
Franco  shall  now  he  defeated*  and  if 
Louts  Philippe  shall  he  .reduced  to 
accept  for  ministers  men  imposed 
upon  him  by  a  majority  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  who  will  then  be  not 
hb  ministers,  but  the  ministers  of  a 
faction : — from  that  moment  there  is 
not  only  an  end  to  the  Charta  and 
to  the  Royalty  of  France,  and  not  only 
will  that  country  then  practically  be- 
come a  republic — but  from  that  hour  all 
the  friends  of  propagandism,  war,  revo- 
lution, anarchy,  and  mob  government, 
will  be  let  loose — and  Europe  must  be 
up  and  defend  herself,  from  the  ag- 
gressions, insults,  bad  faith,  encroach- 
ments, and  violence  of  modern  French 
democrats.  We  propose,  in  this 
article,  to  establish  by  indisputable 
facts  the  truth  of  these  assertions — 
facts  which  we  have  selected  from  a 
mass  of  materials,  and  to  which  we 
could  add  at  pleasure  ;  and  facts  which 
will  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  uncon- 
cerned to  the  present  dangerous  and 
alarming  condition  not  only  of  France, 
but  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 
geographical  position  of  France,  the 
character  of  her  people,  the  general 
adoption  of  her  language  on  the 
Continent,  the  diffusion  of  her  modem 
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vile  literature,  the  nature  of  her  poli- 
tical institutions,  and  of  the  profitless 
experiments  she  ha?  been  making  in 
the  science  of  government  for  the  last 
half  century,  as  well  as  the  influence  she 
exerts  over  the  leaders  of  the  democratic 
parlies  of  all  Countries,  give  an  import- 
ance to  her  movements,  and  a  weight  to 
berdecisions,  which  cannot  be  too  con- 
stantly felt  or  too  frequently  referred 
to.  We  invite,  then,  the  best  attention 
of  our  thinking  readers  to  the  follow, 
ing  view  of  the  state  of  France  with 
reference  to  her  elections  —  such 
elections  having  been  resorted  to  by 
the  King  of  the  French  as  the  onfy  and 
last  means  for  preserving  the  remains 
of  a  monarchy  which  can  date  its 
origin  from  Pharamond  and  Clodion, 
Cbilderic  and  Clevis.  The  defeat  of 
Louis  Philippe  is  the  defeat  of  the 
French  monarchy,  and  its  defeat  is 
nothing  short  of  war  to  the  hilt  against 
all  the  monarchical  institutions  of 
Europe.  We  approach,  then,  this  sub- 
ject with  natural  anxiety  and  just 
alarm;  we  shall  exaggerate  nothing 
— but  we  shall  not  conceal  any  facts 
which  are  calculated  to  present,  in  its 
true  light,  the  present  situation  of  the 
country  whose  decisions  and  destinies 
must  have  so'  powerful  an  operation 
over  the  futurity  of  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope. 

For  the  right  understanding  of  this 
momentous  question,  it  is  necesf^ary  to 
take  a  rapid  review  of  the  events  of 
the  last  nine  years.  We  shall  be  as 
brief  as  these  events  will  admit — but 
it  is  essential  to  present    a  resume, 
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France  and  her  Elections^ 


[Aprilj 


We  shall  begin  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  Martignac  Ministry,  and  with  the 
appointment  of  the  Polignac  Cabinet. 
In  1829,  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  began  that  struggle  which 
is  still  going  on  ag^in^t  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  monarcb^     The  psp90i)t 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  St  James's^ 
General  Sebastiani,  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most  in  the   opposition  then   raised 
ag^pst  the    right   coqferred  by  the 
Chartaof  Louis  XVill.  en  the  govern- 
ment, of  being  exclusively  entitled  to 
proposelaws  to  the  Chambers.  Besides 
this,  the  communal  and  departmental 
laws  presented  in  that  session  bv  the 
Viscount  de  Martignac,  were  so  wholly 
changed  by  the  commission  appointed 
to  examine  them,  that,  had  they  passed 
in  their  altered  form,  there  would  have 
been  some  thousands  of  little  republica 
established  in  the  very  heart,  and  over 
the  whole  surface,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fr«|Boe.    "  We  march  in  the  midst 
of  anafohy  I**  qried  the  eloquent  and 
admirable  Martignac — but  he  could 
not  go  on*     The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
requifed  the  monarchy  to  yield.     The 
monavehy  .refused.    The  bill  was  with* 
drawn.     A  new  ministry  was  named. 
Prince  Polignac  and  hit  friends  were 
oalled  <m  to  raise  the   standard   of 
T^Utance  to   the  encroachments  of 
demooracyi  and  to  the  threats  of  the 
Extreme    Qauch^  that    they   would 
ride  their  horses  rough-shod  through 
the  palacea  of  kings.'*     The  selection 
of  tba  Polignac  adminbtration  was 
intended   to    demonstrate,   not   that 
Charlef  X.  preferred  the  priests  or  the 
Jesuits,  as  some  writers  have  absurdly 
imagined,  but  simply  that  the  crown 
was  well  informed  as  to  the  character 
of  the  opposition  which  had  been  get 
up>  as  te  the  objects  proposed  by  the 
men  of  the  Oaucheg  and  that,  being  so 
informed,  it  had  come  deliberately 
and  firmly  to  the  resolution  to  resist. 
The  Polignas  Cabinet   was  not  in- 
tended by  the  King,  the  royal  family, 
or  the  court,  as  a  cabinet  of  attack, 
but  simply  as  one  of  resistance.  None 
had  the  least  notion  of  making  the 
Ordinances  of  Jnly  18S!>,  when  that 
cabinet  was  named, — ^nor,  indeed,  till 
long  after    those    associations  were 
formed  for  refusing  the  payment  of 
taxes,  which  were  nothing  short  of 
open,  proclaimed    r^iellion    against 
the  Crown,  the  Chambers,  and  the 
Charta.  *  The  demands  made  by  the 
CSwmber  of  Depnttes^  in  1^29,  were 


unjust,  inasmuch  as  they  were  anti- 
monarchical  ;   and  that  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Charta,  so  often  ap- 
pealed to  by  all  parties,  established  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  in 
the  country.      Such  laws  as  they  re- 
quired would  have  vested  one  hun- 
dred thousand  small  communal  repub- 
lics  in  the    French    monarchy,    by 
erecting    communal    assemblies,    in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  state  were  to 
be  brought  constantly  under  tho  dis- 
cussion  of  the  mobocracy.      These 
demands  originated  in  a  jealousy,  if 
not  in  a  hatred,  of  the  rights  and  pre* 
rogatives  of  the  Throne,  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Charta ;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  journals  and 
pamphlets  of  that  period  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  deputies,  journalists, 
and  public  teachers  of  the  Opposition, 
levelled  all  their  attacks  against  the 
Throng   the  King,  (ho   monarchy. 
When    the    NuUonal  was  prosecu- 
ted, on  the  10th  March,  1830,  for  iu 
celebrated  article,  written  by  Thiers, 
"  Le  Roi  regne,  et  ne  gouvenie  pas,** 
it   was   so  prosecuted   because  the 
article  was  aniimoMorchicai,     It  is 
not  true  that  Prince  Polignac  either 
hated  or  feared  the  press.     It  is  not 
true  that  Prioce  Polignac  prosecuted 
the  French  journals  either  for  attacks 
on  himself  or  on  his  coadjutors ;— the 
prosecutions     instituted   were    only 
against  journals,  and  journalists  who 
put  forth    all   the   energy  of  their 
talent  and  eloquence  to   excite  the 
people  to  hate  and  to  oppose  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  Thus, 
then,  the  character  of  the  resistance 
of  Prince  Polignac,  up  to  the  period 
of  the  signing  the  fatal  Ordinances, 
which  led  to  the  rising  of  the  Pari- 
sians and  the  events  of  July,-^was  a 
resistance  to  the  anti-monarchical  dis- 
positions, tendenciee,  and  acts  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  press,  and  poli- 
tical associations.    We  will  not  admit, 
for  it  is  not  true,  that  either  Charles 
X.  or  the  Prince  de  Polignac  had 
any  idea  of  eurtaiiiDg   or  attacking 
the  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  French 
people,  under  the  Charta  of  1814, 
when    the    Polignac    Cabinet   was 
formed.     To   resist  encroachment— 
to    defend    the   monarchy — to  erect 
barriers  against  the  assaults  of  demo- 
cracy—- were    the  only  objects    pro- 
posed)— and  these  objects  were  not 
only  pruseworthy  but  indispensableji 
if  merely  the  semblance  of  a  French 
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moDftreby  was  io  be  presenred  In  tbat 
country. 

It  is  a  favourite  opinion  irlth  some 
vritersy  that  the  opposition  to  the 
monarchy  of  Charles  A.  iras  foundeji 
not  on  any  dislike  on  the  part  of  the 
Chambersy  the  press^  or  the  associa- 
tions, to  monarchical  institutions^  but 
to  the  alleged  "foreign  oriffin*^  of 
the  government  of  1814.  At  this 
error  has  been  widely  spread,  and  as 
its  belief  by  any  of  our  readers  would 
prevent  them  from  rightly  understand- 
ing  the  real  character  of  the  continu- 
ous opposition  of  the  Gauche  to  the 
monarchy,  from  1829  to  the  very  hour 
in  which  these  observations  are  writ- 
ten ;  we  propose  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  this  statement.  It  is  said  that  the 
origin  of  all  the  opposition  to  Louis 
XVI II.  and  Charles  X.,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  they  were 
brought  back  to  France  by  "foreign 
bayonets,**  Now,  if  this  were  the 
case,  the  anniversary  of  such  an  event 
would  necessarily  be  a  day  of  sadness 
or  of  silence.  No  voice  would  be 
heard  to  rejoice  in  its  return, — and  it 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  over  with- 
.  out  notice,  even  if  expressions  of  re- 
gret should  not  escape  from  both 
magistrates  and  people.  But  was  this 
really  the  case  ?  Quito  the  contrary. 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts  of  history— 
and  turn  to  the  official  record  of 
Prance — the  Moniteur,  And,  in  order 
that  we  may  escape  from  the  charge 
of  selecting  a  period  of  public  history 
when  the  people  were  most  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  the  Crown  and 
the  government^  we  will  turn  to  the 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  which 
took  place  on  the  12th  April,  1830, 
the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  return 
of  the  Count  d'Artois  (Charles  X.) 
into  the  capital.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that,  on  12th  April,  1838,  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  unparalleled 
agitation — that  the  address  of  the  221 
had  veen  voted— that  the  King  bad 
prorogued  (he  session  to  1st  Septem- 
ber, preparatory  to  a  dissolutioHr— 
and  that  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other  the  Gauche  was  plotting 
against  the  government  and  the  mon- 
archy. Yet,  on  this  sixteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  return  of  the  Count 
d'Artois  (Charles  X.)  to  Paris,  we 
read  the  following  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  representatives  of 
the  various  civil  and  military  orders 


in  the  state  and  the  country,  all  con- 
gratulatfaig  the  King  and  the  nation 
on  that  very  return. 

The  first  president  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  Count  Portalis,  accompa- 
nied by  all  the  Judges  and  officers  of 
the  highest  tribund  of  the  country, 
said,— 

"  Sixteen  years  ago,  this  very  day, 
your  Miyeaty  appeared  in  the  midst  ot 
lis.  Weary  of  pursolDg,  from  reyolation 
to  revolution,  after  vain  phantoms  of  li- 
berty, France,  after  having  been  obliged 
to  sabmit  to  the  yoke  of  despotism  in  or- 
der to  crush  the  efforts  and  disorders  of 
anarchy,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
fighting  for  her  invaded  territory.  .  .  . 
May  yon,  sire,  it  is  the  wish  of  our  love, 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  receive  the 
tribnte  of  the  gratitude  of  the  country 
for  the  great  bentits  secured  to  it  by  your 
return." 

Baron  Seguier,  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Court  (and  the  president  still)^ 
accompanied  by  the  judges,  the  bar> 
and  the  officers,  approached  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  in  April  1830  1 1  and 
said  to  Charles  X.,— 

"  Le  lien  resserr^  entre  votre  majestd 
et  la  patrie  est  indestructible  ;  il  garaotit 
la  grandeur  de  vos  enfans,  et  la  fidelity  des 
notres. 

**  Sire,  vons  alraes  2l  6tre  aim^  ;  ee 
fttt  le  meilleur  moyen  dn  valnqueur  de  la 
Ligne.  Votre  royal  penchant  de  famffle 
sera  combl^  outre  mrsure  par  nos  coeurs 
reconoaiseans  ct  devout." 

And  lest  it  should  be  said  that  this 
was  only  the  language  of  courtiers ; 
turn  to  the  speech  of  Count  de  Chal- 
vaf,  now  so  popular  with  even  th« 
Gauche,  and  hear  what  he  said,  as 
prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine^ 
representing,  on  this  16th  anniversary 
of  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
whole  population  of  Paris. 

"  As  oi  gan  of  the  faithful  inhabitants 
of  your  good  city  of  Paris,  we  come,  on 
the  letum  of  this  joyous  day,  to  pray  you 
to  accept  the  homage  of  the  love,  respect, 
and  devotedness  of  all  its  population." 

And  finally,  "  The  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Agriculture**  came  with 
its  offering  of  grateful  recollection  on 
the  16th  anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the 
Bourbons  "  with  ibreign  bayonets ;" 
and  no  language  could  be  more  loyal 
or  respectful.     The  King  replied, 

"  The  touv^nirM  which  you  recall  to 
my  mind  pt  oduce,  I  assure  you,  the  live- 
liest saiisftKMlon ;  rendered,  as  they  are; 
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more  lively  by  the  fact,  that  I  see  the 
country  traoqnil  and  happy,  and  agri- 
caltare  flonrishing  in  all  my  kingdom.  A 
king — a  father — how  can  he  desire  any 
thing  else  than  the  happiness  of  his  ehiU 
dren  ?" 

Had  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  been 
sitting  at  the  period  of  the  anniversary 
in  question^  its  members  likewise 
would  have  appeared  at  the  Tuilertes 
to  express  their  gratitude  and  love. 
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Chamber ;  the  day  that  it  shall  be  estab- 
lished as  a  fact,  that  the  Cliamber  may 
repulse  the  ministers  of  the  King,  and 
impose  on  him  others  who  shall  be  the 
ministers  of  the  Chamber,  and  not  the 
ministers  of  the  King ; — the  day  that  this 
shall  arrive,  there  will  not  only  be  an  end 
of  the  Charta,  but  of  our  royalty— of  that 
independent  royalty  which  protected  our 
fathers,  and  from  which  alone  France  has 
received  all  that  she  ever  possessed  of  U- 
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feigned  delight.     It  is  not  true,  that  him  an  address,  which  attacked,  in  the 
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sons  why,  in  1830,  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  press,  and 
the  associations,  sought  to  aestroy  the 
prerogatives  and  rights  of  the  Throne, 


Charta  of  1814,  were  repealed  by  the 
Charta  of  1830. 

The  language  and  con  duct  of  Charles 
X.  did  not  justify  the  aversion  felt  by 


and  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  depend-    the  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ir.««^/^ 1 LI,         ^jgjj  ^^  ijjg  influence  of  the  crown. 

Though  that  amiable  prince  insisted 
on  the  importance  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  legitimacy  to  the  stability  of 
the  political  institutions  of  France,  yet 
his  language  was  always  mild,  pater- 
nal, and  benignant.  Does  he  reply 
to  the  president  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation? he  says, — 

**  L'aroour  que  les  Fran9ai8  ont  con- 
serve pour  la  race  de  leura  rois  est,  j'ose 
le  dire,  ce  qui  constitne  lenr  force  et  ce 
qui  consolidera  a  jamais  leur  bonheur.  La 
l^gitimit^,  et  je  puis  en  parler  moi-meme, 
car  il  n'y  a  pas  la  de  merite  personnel,  la 
l^gitimitd  a  ce  caract^re  distinctif,  que 
Hnteret  m6me  des  peuples  en  fait  la  force 
et  assure  le  succes  de  ses  efforts :  je  Tai 
bien  6prouv6  lora  de  mon  entree  dans 
Paris." 

Does  he  speak  to  the  Court  of  Ac- 
compts  ?  he  says, — 

*'  Uniquement  occupl  du  bonheur  de 
mon  peuple,  j*espere  parvenir  k  le  con- 
Bolider ;  mon  voeu  le  plus  oher  c'est  que 
la  posterity  puisse  b^nir  mon  nom." 

Does  he  address  the   citizens   of 


ence  on  100,000  communal  republics. 
We  contend,  then,  1st,  That  the 
Government  of  France,  as  established 
by  the  Charta  of  1814,  was  that  of  a 
limited  monarchy  ;  2d,  That  the  mass 
of  the  people  not  merely  adopted,  but 
preferred  that  form  of  government; 
3d,  That  the  people  had  no  aversion 
to  the  Bourbons,  from  the  fact  that, 
in  1814,  they  were  replaced  on  the 
throne  of  their  ancestors  by  foreign 
bayonets ;  4tb,  That  a  faction  in  the 
country,  and  a  majority  of  forty  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  began,  in  1829, 
its  attacks  on  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown ;  and,  5th,  That 
now,  in  1839,  this  same  faction,  joined 
by  others,  after  having  stripped  the 
throne  of  some  of  the  most  valuable 
of  its  prerogatives,  as  possessed  by  tiie 
eldest  branch  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, is  now  engaged  in  bringing  about 
the  state  of  things  years  ago  described 
by  M.  Roger  Collard,  in  one  of  his 
admirable  speeches. 

"  The  day  that  the  Government  shall 
only  exist  by  the  wUl  of  the  migority  of  the 
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Paris»  through  their  organ  the  Count 
de  Chalval?  hesays^ — 

"  Tous  mes  efforU  tendront  comme  ils 
oDt  tenda  jiuqa'  ici  Ik  coosolider  d*une 
raani^re  iDdestnictible  le  bonheur  des 
Fran9ai8." 

Does  he  publish  a  proclamation  to 
all  France^  and  call  on  the  electors  to 
do  their  duty^ — hear  the  roild  and 
moderate  language  he  makes  use  of, 
in  June  1830,  on  the  eve  of  the  gene- 
ral elections : — 

*'  La  dernifere  Chambre  des  Deputes  a 
m^coona  mes  intentions.  J 'avals  droit  de 
compter  sur  son  concours  poor  faire  le 
bien  que  je  meditais :  elle  me  I'a  refuse  1 
Comme  p^re  de  mon  peuple,  mon  coeur 
s*en  est  afflig^;  comme  roi,  j*en  ai  M 
offens^:  j'ai  prononce  la  dissolution  de 
cette  Chambre. 

"  Maiotenir  la  Cliarte  constitutionelle 
et  les  institutions  qu*  elle  a  fondles,  a  eU, 
et  sera  toujonrs,  le  but  de  mes  efforts. 

"  Mais  pour  atteindre  ce  but,  jo  dois 
exercer  librement,  et  faire  respecter,  les 
droits  sacr^s  qui  sont  Tapsnage  de  ma 
couronne. 

**  C'est  en  eux  qu'est  la  garanUe  du 
repos  public,  et  de  tos  libert^s.  La  nature 
dn  gouvemement  serait  alteree  si  de  cou- 
pables  atteintes  affaiblissaient  mes  prero- 
gatives ;  et  je  trabirais  mes  semens,  si  je 
le  souifrats. 

'*  C*est  votre  Roi  qui  vous  le  demande ; 
e*estunp^re  que  vonssppelle.  Remplissex 
▼OS  devoirs ;  je  saurai  rempUr  les  miens." 

Does  the  King  open  the  Session  on 
the  2d  March,  1830, — what  does  he 
say  ?  Why,  he  points  out,  in  mea- 
sured and  constitntional,  though  firm 
and  decided  language,  the  attacks 
which  are  made  against  the  Crown, 
the  royal  prerogatives,  the  rights  of 
the  throne, — the  monarchy  itself. 

"  Messieurs — Le  premier  besoin  do  mon 
c(sur  est  de  voir  la  France  beureuse  et 
respect^e,  developper  toutes  les  ricbesses 
de  son  sol  et  de  son  Industrie,  et  jouir  en 
paix  des  institutions  dont  j'ai  la  ferme 
volenti  de  consoHder  le  bienfait.  La 
Charte  a  p1ac6  les  liberies  publiques  sous 
la  sauve-garde  des  droits  de  ma  couronne: 
ces  droits  sont  sacr^ :  mon  devoir  envers 
mon  peuple  est  de  l«s  tran^mettre  intacts 
k  mes  successeurs." 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  is 
not  constitutional,  liberal,  and  wise, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  monarchicsd 
and  paternal.  But  yet  this  language 
did  not  satisfy  the  faction — did  not 
content  the  majority  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies— did  not  appease  the  irri- 
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tation  and  excitement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
appeared  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  them 
to  cry,  with  even  more  fervour  and 
zeal, — "  France  has  the  right  to  govern 
herself;"  and  it  is  precisely  the  same 
cry,  in  precisely  the  same  words, 
which  is  uttered  to-day.  After  nine 
jrears  of  agitation,  civil  war,  regicide, 
insurrections,  prevotal  courts,  states 
of  siege,  and  then  amnest}',  order, 
prosperity,  and  peace,  the  National 
still  exclaims,  as  it  did  when  Thiers 
was  one  of  its  editors, — "  The  first 
and  great  idea  of  the  first  French  Re- 
volution was,  the  right  of  France  to 
govern  herself.  This  same  idea  has 
been  constantly  ke^t  in  view ;  and 
now,  in  1839,  France  again  returns  to 
it,  and  asks  why  she  is  not  competent 
to  govern  herself?" 

As  Charles  X.  was  attacked,  in  1829 
and  1830,  for  naming  an  administra- 
tion in  which  he  had  confidence,  so  is 
Louis  Philippe  for  the  same  proceeding 
attacked  now.  As  Charles  X.,  in  1830, 
was  accused  of  having  the  intention 
of  establishing  an  absolute  monarchy, 
and  of  getting  rid  of  the  Charta,  so  is 
Louis  Philippe  now.  As  Charles  X.,  in 
1830,  was  supported  by  tl\^  property, 
character,  and  aristocracy  of  the  coun- 
try, so  is  Louis  Philippe  now ;  with  the 
melancholy  exception,  indeed,  that  the 
peerage  is  no  longer  hereditary*  and 
that  some  of  the  oldest  families  of 
France  have  refused  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  Crown.  As  the  jour- 
nals and  factions  in  1830,  with  the 
Agier  defection,  and  the  Chateau* 
briand  defection  too,  insisted  that 
the  attacks  then  made  on  the  royal 
authority  and  prerogatives  were  not 
against  the  monarchy,  but  only 
against  the  ministers :— so  now,  in 
1839,  the  Guizot  and  De  Bro- 
glie,  the  Soult  and  the  Persil  defec- 
tions, make  use  of  the  same  language 
i— and  TOW  that  all  they  do  "  is  for  the 
good  of  the  Crown,  and  out  of  pure 
love  to  the  reigning  dynasty."  As  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  1830,  voted, 
that  address  of  the  221,  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer 
^sothe  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  1839, 
voted,  within  four  or  five  votes,  para- 
graphs quite  as  strong,  and  sentiments 
quite  as  anti-monarchical.  As  the 
Chamber  of  1830  discussed  the  right 
of  Charles  X.  to  name  and  maintain 
his  own  ministers — so  the  Chamber  of 
1839  accused  one  of  the  three  powers 
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of  the  state  (always  so  alluding  to  it  newr,  la  France  e,st  bien  heureuse ; 

as  to  make  it  quite  clear  which  of  the  son  J3auphin,  comme  son  Roi,  ont  un 

three  was  iDtended)»  of  attempts  to  cceur  d'or  et  un  corps  de  fer/'  When 

overthrow  the  other  two  powers,  and  the  fleet  sailed  for  Algiers,  the  cries, 

to  destroy  the  constitutional  character  Vive  le  Roi  t  and  Vive  k  Dauphin  I 

of  the  existing  monarchy.      As  the  were  so  often  repeated,  and  so  loud, 

Lafayettes  and  Corcelles,  Audry  de  that  a  correspondent  of  that  period 

Puiraveans,  and  Dupont  de  L'Eur^s  wrote  word,  though  himself  a  royalist, 

of  1830  joined  with  the  Sebastianis,  "  that  the  enthusiasm  was  almost  ez- 

Gautiers,  Schonens,  and  Charles  Du-  cessive,*'  and  the  crews  of  the  vessel 

pins  of  that  period,  in  forming  a  coa-  sailed  from  the  port  with  yet  **  seven**                       ) 

LiTioN    against    the   court   and  the  and  "  seven  times  seven  more  cheers.'* 

Crown — so  in  the  present  day,  the  When  the  Duke  d*Angoul6me  ap- 

Garnier  Pages,  Lafittes,  Aragos,  and  peared  at  Lyons,  the   Academy  of                       i 

Cormenins  of  the  Chamber,  are  joined  Sciences,  Belles  Lettres,  and  the  Fine 

by  the  Periers,  the  Guizots,  the  Per-  Arts,  undertook  to  address  him ;  and                       i 

sus,  the  Ducbatels,  and  the  Thiers's  the  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  lan- 

•— and  another  coalition  is  forming  guage  they  adopted  towards  a  family, 

against  the  French  monarchy.     It  is  whom  three  months  afterwards  they 

not  a  coalition  against  Count  Mold,  as  tranquilly  beheld  expelled  from  France 

we  shall  prove  hereafter,  but  against  bv  93  deputies  out  of  a  Chamber 

Louis  Philippe  as  KIdo',  and  because  ot  450 : — "  Qui,  Monseigneur,  nous 

he  is  King  ;  which  coalition  would  be  croyons  que  la  liberty  ne  pent  exister 

formed  against  any  other  king,  what>  au'aveo     Tordre  —  que   i  ordre    n  a 

ever  ipigbt  be  his  name  or  c^iracteri  aautre  guarantie  qu  un  pouvoir  fort 

simply  because  he  was  king.  etprotecteur — que  le  pouvoir  n*est  fort 

There  b  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  qu'autant  qu*il  est  stable,  et  que  la 

French  assurances*  and  no  confidence  stability  est  inseparable  de  la  legiti" 

to  be  reposed   in  even  French  con-  mt/^.     C*est8  la  royaute,  Monseig- 

duct.     Look  at  the  language,  as  pub*  neur,  que  les  communes  durent  leurs 

lished  in  the  official  and  other  records^  franchises ;   o*est  k  la  royaute  Vk%y 

which  was  made  use  of  to  Charles  X.  time  que  nous  devons  la  Charte  ;  e*est 

and  to  the  royal  family,  even  un  to  the  elle  qui  la  main  tiendra ;   e'est  eUe 

period  of  the  Revolution.     Did  the  seule    que   pent   la   maintenir ;     ct 

King  appear  at  the  Chamber  ?    He  ce  n*est  qu*^  Tabri  des  droits  sacres  et 

was  received  with  shouts  of  **  Vive  le  imprescriptibles  du  tr5ne  que  fleurir- 

Roi  I  *'  Did  his  majesty  receive  con-  ont  les  libert^s  publiques.*      Did  the 

gratulatory  addresses  on  occasion  of  Duchess  d'AngouI^me  proceed,  even  in 

the  capture  of  Algiers?   They  were  July  1830,  to  the  baths  of  Vichy  for  her 

full  of  protestations  of  devotedness  to  health  ?  .Every  where  she  was  received                   ^ 

the  monarchy.     Did  the  Duke  d'An-  with    shouts  of   <'  Vivent  les  Bour* 

gouleme  journey  to  Marseilles,  Ton.  bons/'*     Whenever  she  appeared  in 

Ion,  and  the  south  of  France,  to  super-  public,  the  people  were  in  transports 

intend  the  departure  of  the  Algiers  of  joy — and  even  up  to  the  Idth  July» 

expedition  ?  Every  where  the  air  re-  the  inhabitants  of  Lyons  professed 

sounded  with  the  cries  of  ".Vive  le  their  ardent  loyalty  at  the  inaug-ura- 

Dauph|n  I  Vive  le  Roi !  Vivent  les  tion  of  the  portrait  of  the  King.     As 

Bourbons  I  **  At  Aix,  the  co-citizens  to  the  addresses  presented  to  Charles 

of  the  republican  Thiers,  who  was  at  X.  by  all  classes,  on  occasion  of  the 

that  very  moment  labouring  in  the  conquestof  Algiers,  they  were  so  com- 

JSational  of  1830  to  overthrow  the  mo-  plimentary  as  to  be  fulsome :  and  could 

narchy,  were  so  loud  in  their  demon-  the  French  have  been  believed,  no 

strations  of  affected  loyalty,  that  there  people  could  be  more  loyal,  or  mor« 

seemed  exaggeration  in  their   zeal,  monarchical.      And    yet,    this   very 

whilst  the  procnreur>general  said —  Count  Portalis,  this  very  Baron  Se- 

^' Cejourest  beau  pour  nous,  monseig-  guier,  these  very  same  publio  func- 

neur;  et  les  acclamations  d*une  po-  tionaries  who  stimulated  the  King, 

pulation  fiddle  montrent  toujours  k  by  their  speeches  and  addresses,  to 

Yotre  altesse  royale  comment  les  pro-  arm  himself  with  the  power  vested  in 

ven^aux  savent  aimer  leur  roi.**    At  him  by  the  Charta«  and  to  **  save  the 

Marseilles,  the  prefect^  In  the  midst  monarchy,**  bat  a  few  wetks  after- 

of  the  citiieiuj  ezolaimed W  MoMeig-  wards  reproaohed  him  for  comply  log 
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with  their  inridioiu  coonBels,  and  were  ''rebellion  is  never  lawful ! "  Wheii« 
the  first  and  foremost  to  hall  the  new  on  the  Wednesday^  the  resistance  ln« 
Ring  of  the  French.  It  has  often  creased  in  proportion  to  the  feeblehess 
been  asked^  who  woald  have  thought^  of  the  goyemment^  they  said  ''  nous 
that  those  who  on  the  18th  of  July,  verrons !  *'  On  the  Thursday,  they 
crowded  the  Ttdleries,  and  almost  the  hid  themselres ;  and  on  the  Friday, 
Oarronsel^tocon^ratnlate  the  monarch  when  the  conflict  was  over,  and  their 
that  the  White  fla^  of  the  Bourbons  places  were  in  danger,  they  exclalm- 
floated  on  the  palace  of  the  Cassauba,  ed,  '*  The  ordinances  were  a  flagrant 
Would,  on  the  28th  of  the  Bame  month,  violation  of  tiie  Charta — and  the  Re- 
aid  id  tearing  it  down,  from  one  end  volution  was  just  and  legal.*'  Nor 
of  the  Frenen  dominions  to  another,  was  the  conduct  oftfae  mass  of  the  peo- 
and  place  in  its  stead  th6  tricoloured  pie  one  whit  more  honest.  Out  of  the 
banner  of  the  Revolution  ?  Why,  those  thirty. three  millions  of  people,  most 
only  would  have  believed  it  to  be  pos-  assuredly  thirty-two  millions  waited 
sibie,  who  knew  the  French  character,  till  all  was  over,  and  till  Louis  PM- 
and  who  were  aware  that  no  reliance  Hppe  had  actually  taken  the  oath  to 
eould  be  placed  in  them.  When  they  the  new  Charta,  before  they  pronoun- 
professed  loyalty,  they  were  hot  loyal,  ced  an  opinion.  If  Charles  A.,  instead 
when  they  vowed  an  eternal  grati-  of  signing  the  act  of  abdication  at 
tnde  to  their  princes,  they  did  not  feel  JtafnbouHkt^  had  retired  with  his  body 
what  they  professed.  When  they  guard  and  troops  to  the  west  of  France 
shouted  at  the  opera,  Vive  le  Roil  — had  divided  the  country  into  two 
on  occasion  of  the  news  f^om  Africa,  great  camps,  and  had  expressed  his  de- 
they  uttered  a  lying  crv ;  and  when  termination  to  maintain  his  ground ; 
the  221  deputies  assured  the  Ring  of  out  of  thirty-three  millions  of  people, 
their  devotion  to  his  family,  bis  person,  more  than  thirty-one  would  have  been 
and  his  prerogatives,  they  pronounced,  as  silent  as  the  grave.  They  would 
in  the  face  of  Heaven  and  of  the  have  waited  the  result.  The  winner 
world,  -one  of  the  most  audacious  would  have  been  their  idol — the  con- 
falsehoods  which  the  pages  of  sacred  queror  their  ^od. 
or  profane  historv  have  ever  recorded.  And  what  is  the  reasofi  of  all  this 
It  is  not  true  that  the  Ordinances  of  flckleness,  this  uncertainty,  this  evi- 
Charles  X.  were  the  occasion  of  this  dent  want  of  principle  ?  The  reasons 
change.  It  is  not  true  that  it  was  his  ate  twofold.  First,  moral ;  and  de- 
fault that  their  loyalty,  or  professed  cond,  political.  First,  moral.  The 
loyalty,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  are  destitute  of  fixed  moral 
month,  was  changed  into  animosity  principles.  We  speak  of  the  mas6 
and  rebellion  at  its  close.  It  is  not  when  we  say  this,  and  not  of  the  splen- 
ttue  that  these  Ordinances  were  the  did  exceptions,  which  we  should  be  the 
occasion  of  their  defection.  If  Prince  first  to  acknowledge  and  to  record. 
Polignac  had  taken  the  necessary  mea-  But  we  speak  of  the  mass ;  and  of  the 
sures  for  maintaioing  the  peace  of  the  mass  we  affirm  that  they  are  not  mo- 
capital,  and  had  maintained  it ;  if,  in-  ral.  They  have  not  high  moral  prin- 
Stead  of  the  Ordinances  being  abolish-  ciples— they  do  not  set  up  great  moral 
ed,  they  had  been  rendered  availing  standards  —  they  have  no  belief  in 
by  military  measures  i  if  rebellion  had  themselves  or  in  others — they  are,  for 
been  put  down,  and  the  canse  of  resist-  the  most  part,  wholly  irreligious,  not 
ance  had  been  successful,  this  Count  only  not  being  Protestants,  but  also 
PortaliSf  this  Baron  Seguieri  these  not  being  Papists.  Thev  do  not  be- 
public  functionaries,  would  have  talk-  lieve  in  Providence.  They  have  in- 
•d  of  the  **  wisdom  of  the  Crown,"  and  distinct  notions  of  a  hereafter.  They 
of  the  **  inherent  rights  of  the  mon-  have  not  a  hatred  to  falsehood.  Thev 
archy  ;*'  and  they  would  have  remain-  adopt  the  doctrine  of  "  expediency 
ed  the  most  fdthfnl  and  devoted  ser-  as  a  rule  of  conduct.  They  applaud 
vants  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  When  the  successful,  no  matter  by  what 
the  Ordinances  first  appeared — ^what  means  he  has  obtained  success.  They 
said  these  very  men,  both  in  private  cultivate  adroitness,  tact,  cleverness, 
and  in  public  ?  "  The  Klne  can  do  in  their  children,  rather  than  virtue 
no  wrong  1 "  When  the  next  day  there  and  religion.  They  have,  therefore, 
was  some  display  of  resistance,  but  no  confidence  in  the  duration  of  any 
very  feeble  and  partlaJU-they  said,  thing^neith^r  of  their  gorernment. 
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nor  of  the  thronei  nor  of  the  laws  or  on  a  Sunday  he  no  long^er  keeps  hia 
iDstitutions  of  the  country.  As  all  is  place  of  business  open  all  day,  as.  he 
chance,  luck>  hazard,  with  them — so  did  formerly,  because  trade  was  bad, 
they  are  prepared  for  any  change,  and  and  he  strained  every  nerve  to  scrape 
are  surprised  at  none.  The  second  is  together  all  he  could  from  the  pub* 
Si  political  reason.  The  French  of  the  lie,  but,  on  the  contrary,  shuts  up 
present  day  have  seen  so  many  bis  establishment,  and  rushes  with  his 
changes,  and  been  used  to  so  many  wife  and  children  to  Versailles,  or  St 
formsof  government,  that  they  are  not  Germains,  or  to  the  environs  of  the 
attached  to  any.  They  have  seen  the  great  towns  and  cides  he  inhabits ; 
Old  Monarchy,  the  Republic,  the  £m-  when  he  has  leisure  to  read  the  jour- 
pire,  the  Restoration,  the  Revolution,  pais — play  at  billiards  in  the  mom- 
the  Restoration  re-restored:  and  they  ing,  go  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening — 
have  talked,  gone  to  the  caf6s,  stalk-  and  yet  find  his  receipts  sufficient,  and 
ed  on  the  Boulevards,  lounged  in  the  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  all  his 
Tuileries,  read  the  journals,  wondered,  desires  ;  then  he  will  talk  of  politics, 
gaped,  stared,  and  been  amused  at  all.  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  of  the  neces- 
They  have  seen  so  much  of  everr  sity  for  extending  the  frontiers  of 
thing,  that  they  are  prepared  for  all  France,  of  the  progre^  of  absolutist 
changes,  and  are  resolved  on  amus-  principles,  of  the  necessity  for  war,  of 
ing  and  enjoying  themselves,  happen  the  past  glory  of  his  country,  and  will 
what  will.  They  are  not  attached  to  aid  the  first  man,  or  the  first  club 
any  but  one  idea — and  that  is,  the  ori-  which  may  invite  him,  to  get  up  some 
ginal  idea  of  the  First  Revolution,  hand-  anti-monarchical moyrement,  having  for 
ed  down  from  year  to  year — which  is  its  avowed  object,  to  **keep  the  Crown 
this — THAT  FsANCB  SHOULD  GOVERN  wlthiu  Its  just  and  constitutional  li- 
HER8ELF.  How  ?  subject  to  what  re-  mits  " — but  having  for  its  real  object, 
strictions?  by  what  laws? — they  know  the  destruction  of  monarchical  influ- 
not — and  care  not;  but  somehow  or  ence,  and  the  overthrow  of  monarchical 
other,  "  France  is  to  govern  herself,'^  rights  and  monarchical  prerogatives. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  their  principles  As  confirmatory  of  the  truth  of  these 
which  can  be  called  hereditary,  observations,  let  us  look  back  to  the 
It  is  a  singular  and  a  striking  fact,  state  of  the  country  in  question  In 
but  a  fact  about  which  there  can  be  1830,  prior  to  the  Revolution  ;  and  let 
no  dispute,  that  the  French  always  oc-  us  also  examine  its  late  condition  pre- 
cupy  themselves  most  about  politics,  vious  to  the  deplorable  coalition  which 
and  prepare  to  introduce  changes  and  has  been  formed  against  Louis  Phi- 
effect  revolutions,  in  the  days  of  their  ^^PPf  • 

prosperity.     When  trade  is  bad  and  The  Count  de  Chalval,  who  is  now 

commerce  low,   when    manufactures  one  of  tt^e  idols  of  the  liberal  party, 

are  in  a  state  of  stagnation  and  pub-  though  then  he  belonged  to  the  Centre 

lie  credit  has  greatly  fallen,  when  the  Droit,  and  was  Minister  of  Finance, 

working-classes  are  starving,  when  the  thus  described,  at  the  end  of  his  long 

looms    are    unemployed,    when    the  and  magnificent  report  as  to  the  state  of 

shops  are  deserted,  and  misery  and  thefinancesof  France,  in  March  1830, 

want  are  staring  the  population  in  their  the  general  situation  of  the  treasury 

faces — then  the  French  rouse  them-  and  the  country :-« 
selves,  cry  for  "  Orderi*  support  the 

government,  put  down .  anarchy,  and  ^  tableau  que  je  yiens  de  mettre 

rally  round  those  who  are  the  Con-  ■^""  »«» /•"'^  ^e  voire  M^^st^,  pour  lui 

servatives  of  the  day.  Soon,  trade  im-  "P?*'  dans  toutes  aes  partes  la  situation 

proves,  because  confidence  returns^  ^^^  f.^^'-V'^r    ^^^  ""^ ."'"'•"i*  **?*  ^ 

soon,  public  credit  rises,  because  pri-  ^       'f  •^^f**"^  »"  >•  P^^'  «,^  ?'« 

vate  individuals  feel  assured-and,  k  a  ^''"*^»~  ^^^^?  P«"^    •^•°*'-    J""-" 

'i't.^.y   4.'       *u             i.        J        rV  aucun  peuple  narecuelH  des  avantages 

veryhttle  time,  the  poverty  and  wretch.  ,^     ''^J^^  ^,    j^           j,         J„ 

edness  of  the  past  are  forgotten  in  dont  la  Franceacommeiicfe  kjouirdepuis 
the  affluence  and  comfort  of  the  hour,  le  retour  de  ses  souverains  legitime. ; 
That  moment  is  precisely  the  one  jamais  aucane  nation  n'a  M  ap|)clfee  k  de 
when  the  French  turn  to  politics !  pia,  belles  destinees  qne  eelles  que  pre- 
When  the  shopkeeper  can  close  his  pare  encore  la  sollicitade  royale  k  la  re- 
shop  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  because  connaissance  pubUque.  Tons  les  efforts 
his  receipts  have  been  abundant ;  when  se  reuniront  desormais  k  cenx  du  souve-* 
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rain  pour  aomarrvr  In  bienfiiits  d'un  gon-  on  the  other  handj  protested  their  con- 

Ternemcnt  qui  a  foodfi  la  proiparite  de  la  viction,  that  an  hereditary  monarchyi 

France,  et  qat  doit  lalisfaire  cbaque  jour  with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives, 

davaotage  i   M«  nouTeaoz  beaoUis  et  1  was  essential  to  the  happiness  and 

M*  plu  chores  espiranoea."  repose  of  France,  had  formed  a  coa- 

fri,_„ .  _^.j.;_ _  __«„.:„.  __  .«  LiTioN  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 

There  was  notbine  excessive  or  ex-  ^  j  »       j        «>.  *    iu.»   •  . 

.__«...-j !.,  >ki.  !...»«.».  ft>-  i7..n«<.  Crown,  and  to  reduce  it  to  that  state 
•ggerated  in  this  language,  for  France      ,  u-i ']-,-„_„  ._ j   Ae,jtmdt>net,  de. 

in  1829  and  1830  was  in  a  sUte  of  "  .r^  k    ^  *"r  ii  5?  T.  T 

almost  unparalleled  prosperity.     The  T^J'L^'^ZSl'!^ 

funds  weri  high-the  th^ree  ^r  cents  ^/'^  have  already  given, 
were  at  84— monev  was  abundant—  which  was  true  of  1830  is 

the  taxes  were  palS  with  the  utmost  '««  **«'S~'  ""y.'  /?' •«1*"»»  Jj^f" 

regularity-the%ndir«;/  Uxes  for  the  */?*V      ^        T  ?  /'™'  ^i^" 

thfee  first  months  of  1830  presented  "l""*  acquiescence  of  France  in  those 

an  augmentation  of  1.846,000  francs  ^e"**' /he  country  was  reduced  to  a 

over  those  received  for  th^  first  three  ?*•*«      T"""^  T        '  ^    a       h    f 

months  of  1829,  notwithstanding  a  bankreptcy  on  tl^e  one  hand,  and  of 

considerable  reduction  in  the  duties  »»"*''>'  "^  *^'  **"•  ^I*'"*'  '"  ^  . 

on  all  sorU  of  "  bois,ons"-the  ma.  tie  or  no  commerce.     There  was  only 

nufactories  of  France  were  aU  in  full  »  ^'>  '»  ""*''*•  »'  necessity.     For 

employ-the  workmen  of  Lyons.  St  »^«''*»  of  l'""^  there  was  no  de- 

Etienne,  Weelhausen,  Lisle.  &c.  &c.,  "^J^'  ,  Shops  were  shut  up  by  thou- 

were  all  well  occupied,  and  abundant'  •*"**"•  /»/  .T""*  "f,^"'  '*'Vh  %  T 

ly  provided  for-tSe  shopkeepers  and  Tf"  ofd«ily.oc«»rre'ice.     The  funds 

rreisr?:Sc\rv:£s:i's  ^^^  Tt'-«^ri:^jTZ 

ESSiHiS  ?J:'.;iytcS::fS%i-if.'"Se 

no  reason  to  do  otherwise  than  rejoice.  _— „      '  h-b_,|o,„      The  «tjure  wm 

Indeed,  the  agricultural  societies  ad-  ^J^Z  iZ^TT^ ».n  1k^        . 

dressed  the  l!ing  on  more  than  one  Srowly  /""""oral.     AU  religion  was 

occasion,  and  ack^nowledged,  with  ap-  ^Tlt'^Ji^J^  ZZ      ?Z 

parent  gratitude  at  least,  the  advan-  *'*•  or  <|n»en  trom  tneir  cures,     rro- 

tages  they  had  derived  from  peace  P«gand»m  triumphed   at   noon- day. 

a/d  from  a  paternal  government.*^  But  Repubhcanism  stalked  abroad  in  the 

better  than  all  thU  is  the  testimony  P"^!S^  *''^{"?*y:..  1?^ .I^'"  *" 

of  the  221  deputies  themselves.    Evei  «>'"Jted.    The  juries  revised  to  con- 

these  men,  with  all  their  factious  ten-  '*?'°°'    9"^T,"-T*^  '"  °""^  ^"^ 

dencies,  and  antimonarchical  disposi-  T""""'  A  patriotic  loan  was  proposed 

tions,  were  obliged  to  render  the  foU  '»  "Jf *  ^^  exigencies  of  the  state. 
i.v-,:J...  <..>:.....tr.  .-  .k- .».«..  _.»....i.i    The  Chambers  had  no  longer  any  in- 

hannif  J^  oToie  clUt^^  fl"<«'««'  *>'«'  *»  P""'"  '»•'"*•    ^^^^ 
^^                             ^  *  anarchy  and  ruin  stared  all  men  in  the 

*<  Sire,  le  peuple   ch^rit  et  respecte     face.     At  length  the  country  became 

▼otre  antorite.    Quinze  ana  ^e  paix  et  de     weary  of  miseryt  of  concessions,  and 


▼otre  royale  famiUe ;  aa  raison  marie  par  democratic  party.     From  September 

rezperienee  et  par  la  liberty  des  discus-  JQ35  ^^  September  1838,  the  country 

^on.,  Ita  dit  que  c  '-t  iurtout  en  matiere  ^^  y^^^^        ^ji     ^^3^        j^j    .^  ^^ 

dautonU  que    antiquity  de  la  possession  ^.  The  capitalis  embellished^ 

rJ.^'^'^'^n  LZr  autlL^le  n^^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  towns  are  beautified- 

cest  pour  son  Donneur  auiaot  que  pour  .«  «  »•       ^  j  % 

votre  ilorie,  que  les  sidles  ont  plac6  votre  J.^«  '<^?^»  ^''^  ameliorated-new  canals 

trSne  dans  une  region  inaccessible  aux  J^^ve  been  formed-evey  branch  of 

orages."  trade,  manufacture,  and  commerce^ 

has  been  decupled  in  amount  and  im- 

And  yet  the  very  men  who  penned  provement — the  regicide  has  been  si- 

these  lines,  in  which  they  admitted  on  lenced — the  factious  has  been  reduced 

the  one  hand  the  immense  advantages  to  order— the  provinces  are  silent  and 

conferred  on  France  by  fifteen  years  submissive — and  general  prosperity  is 

of  Bourbon  government;  and  who,  so  evident  and  greats  that  even  tho 
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Goiditioii  #a«  eonnpellsd  to  Bxkaow- 
ledge,  in  the  address  which  it  prepared 
to  be  presented  to  Louis  Philippe^  that 
the  prosperit/  of  the  nation  was  indis- 
pntahle.  The  amnestj  irhish  was  grant- 
ed by  the  adTiee  of  Count  MoU^  has 
Buooeeded^  Louis  Philippe  can  leare 
his  palace  and  appear  in  public  with- 
out risk  to  his  life — and  emeu6u  and 
insurrections  are  now  only  matters  of 
history.  This  was  the  sufii  of  things 
when,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  the 
Coalition  was  forined  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  four  leading  opposition  partiesi 
by  their  joumalsy  and  by  their  agents, 
to  oppose  what  was  called  the  ezi* 
gencies  of  the  Crown — ^to  restrain 
what  was  called  the  dominating  power 
of  Louis  Philippe — but,  in  truthf  to  de- 
prive the  KiDg  of  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatites  which  l)elong  to  him — which 
were  conferred  on  him  by  the  Charta 
he  8#ore  to  defend — and  which  he  has 
inrariably  adopted  aa  the  rule  of  his 
conduct.  That  Charta  is  too  monar- 
chical for  the  Coalition  I  and  still 
the  cry  is  heard  of  *'  France  is  able 
to  goYem  herself  1 1  ** 

But  we  have  said  that  the  Coalttioo 
is  now,  as  was  the  Coalition  in  1829, 
averse  to- the  force,  restraint^  and  order 
of  a  monarchy.  How  do  we  prove  it  ? 
First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  the  address 
of  the  221  in  1880 ;  second,  at  the  al- 
toratioos  made  in  the  Charta  of  1814 
by  the  Coalition  of  1830 ;  third,  at 
some  of  the  leading  restraints  imposed 
6n  the  new  royalty  at,  and  since  1880 ; 
ani,  fourth,  at  the  complaints  now 
made  against  Louis  Philippe  by  the 
Coalition  of  1889,  based,  as  they  all 
iure,  on  the  aversion  of  the  Coalition  to 
8  monarchy. 

First,  Let  ns  look  at  the  address  of 
the  221  in  1830.  Who  prepared  it? 
M.  Etienne,  the  then  and  present  con- 
ductor of  the  Constitutionnelt  who  was 
also  charged,  in  1839,  to  prepare  the 
late  projectod  address  to  Louis  Phi- 
lippe ;  M.  Dupin,  then  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Coalition,  and  now  the 
same;  M.  Keratry,  of  precisely  the 
iame  opinions  as  the  two  first  named  ; 
M.  Dupontde  T  Euro,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Revolution  of  July,  the  first 
Minister  of  Justice  appointed  by  the 
provisional  government  of  the  barri- 
cades,  and  a  republican;  Count  Se- 
bastian!, whose  report  on  the  Depart- 
mental Bill  had  led  to  the  final  over- 
fhrow  of  the  Martignac  cabinet ;  M. 


Gautier,  of  the  same  category  as  Count 
Sebastian!  i  and  Count  de  Sade,  Count 
da  Preissac,  and  the  Baix>n  Lqielietier 
d'Aubray*  Two  to  one  were  anti* 
monarchical — and  the  parti  they  after- 
wards played,  at  and  since  the  Revo- 
lution of  July,  fully  justify  us  in  this 
assertion.  And  what  was  the  charge 
made  against  the  King  or  his  minis:- 
ters  ?  Against  the  King,  that  he  had 
named  such  a  ministry  as  he  thought 
necessary  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  democracy  :  against  the  ministers, 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Re- 
volution 1  In  spite  of  all  the  ambiguity 
of  the  address  of  the  221,  this  was  the 
sum  total  of  its  charges.  But  had  not 
the  King  the  ngiit,  under  the  Charta 
of  1834,  to  name  his  own  ministers  ? 
Undoubtedly.  And  had  the  minuters 
resorted  to  acts,  or  proposed  ineasures, 
in  1830,  when  the  address  of  the  221 
was  voted,  which  the  Chamber  had 
disapproved?  Just  the  reverse — as 
the  following  resume  and  extracts  frofn 
that  address  will  prove  :~> 

The  afiairs  of  the  East  had  taken  a 
favourable  turn,  and  peace  had  been 
assured  in  Turkey.  The  address  of 
the  221  congratulated  the  King  on  this 
result. 

Greece  had  just  been  erected  into  an 
independent  state  by  the  joint  measures 
of  France,  England,  and  l^ussia,  and 
the  address  feUeitated  the  Throne  at 
such  a  result. 

The  affairs  of  Portogal  the  King 
had  undertaken  to  endeavour  to  ar- 
range, and  the  address  approved  his 
decision. 

Algiers  had  been  taken  by  the  troops 
under  Marshal  Bourmont,  and  the  ad- 
dress said — **  Sire,  toutes  les  fois  qu*il 
s*agira  de  defendre  la  dignity  de  votre 
couronne  et  de  proteger  le  commerce 
Franf^ais,  vous  pourrez  compter  sur  1' 
appui  de  votre  peuple  autant  que  sur 
son  courage.*' 

The  speech  announced  laws  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  half- pay  officers 
.—to  ameliorate  the  administration  of 
justice — to  put  on  a  new  footing  the 
sinking  fund  and  the  public  debt — and 
the  address  declared  that,  for  all  these 
measures,  his  majesty  entitled  himself 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  people. 

What,  then,  was  the  meaning,  the 
real  secret  meaning,  of  the  following 
termination  to  that  address  ?  The  an- 
swer will  present  itself  to  the  mind  of 
every  honourable  man,  and  crery  in- 
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telligent  reader-^t  was  tbis,  '*  France  were  die  laearafM  whieh  it  adopted 

ig  able  to  govern  herself;  and>  there-  and  the  changes  which  it  made* 

fore,  does  not  allow  her  King  to  choose        Let  ns  compare,  second,  the  Chartaa 

any  other  ministers  than  those  wheaft  of  1814  aad  1830,  and  it  will  be  ob« 

we  shall  nominate  or  approTe«  vioos  that  the  alterations  made  were 

c(  ^        .    .    t^       _.,,      .         ^,  aU  anti* monarchical.    The  fonrteenth 

"  Cependant,  rire,  au  miHeu  des  sent!-  ^  ,      ^  ^    ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

meos  unanimes  de  respect  et  d affection         „  rpu*  v •  .*!  j    !^  u^  * ul.  i^^p^ 

dont  Totre   people  vois   entoure,   11   «,  -"  ^^r^u'^w*^^^  ^^  "^'^1  T 

manifeste   dans   les   esprits  une  vive   in-  J**"*®  /*'  "*•  •^**;  *•,  command  the 

qnletude.  qui  trouble  la  securtt^   dont  la  '^^••^  ^J  ^  *"*  PJ  »*™*»  ^  dechUTC 

France  avail  commence  a  jouir-altere  les  7*'*»  ^  «"**^  treaUce  of  peace  and  aU 

sources  de  sa  prosperitfe— et  pourmit,  si  "Mces  of  commerce,  to  name  dl  those 

elle  se  proloogeait.  devenir  funeste  k  son  "^^o  ^^  employed  in  the  public  admi- 

repos-^notre  conscienee,  nocre  honneur,  nistratioo,  and  to  make  ail  regulations 

nous  imposent  lo  devoir  da  vous  en  de-  and  ordinances  neeessarjr  for  the  eze^ 

▼oiler  la  cause.    Blre,  la  Charte  que  nous  cution  of  the  laws  and  the  security  of 

devons  k  la  sagesse  de  voire  angnste  pr««  the  State."  This  clause  was  struck  otti 

deceiseur,  et  dont  voire  Majesty  A  la  of  the  Charta  of  1880,  as  too  mo* 

ferme  voloDte  de  cousolider  le  bieofait,  narchical,  and  another  iubstiiiited  in 

consacra,  eomme  un  droit.  L'tnTamvavrieir  its  place. 

su  PATS  DANS  LA  esLuisaATioN  Dts  iM«B-        fhc  preamble   to   the  CharU  of 

MTs  PUBLICS.     Cette  inierveniion  devait  18U  ^as  monarchical.      It  was  ef- 

aire,  elle  est  en  effet.  indirecte,  sagement  f^ced  from  the  Charta  of  1880 ;  and 

mesur^e  circonscriie  dans  des  limites  ex-  ^^^  triumph  of  democracr  reoorded 

aclement  tracees,  el  que  nous  ne  suflrirons  |q  |^  gfead 

jamaU  que  Ion  o.e  tenter  de   franchir ,         ^he  nMn'ination  of  the  peen  by  the 

m^  e  e  e.t  po«U»e  dan.  .on  «.ultat.  car  ,^.  ^  j   fc,,^,^      ^  J^  ^ 

elle  fait  du  concours  permanent  des  vues         .  ?  -  i /..         ' 

politiques  de  voire  gouvernment  avec  les  ""^nce   of  an   hereditary  peerage, 

?«ux  de  voire  peuple  la  condition  indis-  were  iiionarcAfce/ facts  and  mstitution^ 

pensable  de  la  marche  regullere  des  affaires  —**"'  ***®  Cbarta  of  1880  altend  their 

publiques.      Sire,   noire    loyaut^.  notre  e»*racter,  and  they  exist  BO  h>ttger. 

devouement,  nous  condamnent  k  vous  dire  The  King  of  the  French  to-day  can- 

Qus  cE  coNcouas  n'ixistk  1-A9.  Uho  de-  net  ntLxne  eren  a  peer /or  Hfe,  unless 

fiance  injuste  des  sentimens  et  de  la  raison  he  shall  belong  to  certain  categories 

de  la  France,  est  aujourd'hui  la  pens^e  established  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
fnadamentale  de  1  administration.     Voire         The  Charta  of  KdO  annulled  the 

peuple  s'en  afBige,  parce  qu*eUe  est  meoa-  creation  of  peers  made  during  the  reign 

9ante  pour  ses  liberies.  of  Charles  X.  This  was  the  most  aoli- 

monarchical  of  all  the  acts  of  the  Re- 

<*  Entre  eeux  qui  meconnainaBt  une  volution,  fbr  those  peers    had   been 

nation  si  calme.  si  fidele,  et  nous  qui,  avee  legally    and  constitutionally  named, 

une  convicUon  profonde.  venona  deposer  ^nd  possessed  all  the  required  qualifi* 

dans  voire  sein  les  douleurs  de  tout  un  cations 

peuple jaloux  de  lestime  etde  la  confiance         The  Charta  of  1814  placed  in  the 

de  son  Roi.  que  la  haute  sagesse  de  voire  ^ands  of  the  King,  as  the  chief  of  the 

IVIajesie  prononce  I     Les  royales  preroga-  ^tate,  the  managelneBt,  direction,  and 

tives  ont  place  dans  ses  mains  les  moyens  ^^^^  ^^  thcTarmy  and  navy.     The 

d  assurer  entre  les  pouvoirs  de  I  etal  cetie  ^^  ^    ^  provided  that  a  mill- 

harmonie  conslitutionneUe,   premiere   et  ^"«"*«  "*  t     Yj  '     i  /^  'i* 

necessaire  condition  de  la  force  du  Tttne  ^^l  ©ode  should  m  future  usurp  the 

et  de  la  grandeur  de  la  France."  "g^ts  and  prerogatives  of  the  throne. 
^  The  Charte  of  1814  esteblished  that 

In  spite  of  all  the  ambiguity  of  these  connexion  of  the  chnrch  with  the 

phrases,  the  meaning  was  obvious  to  all  stete  which  exists  In  all  monarchies  $ 

—and  was  clear  to  the  penetrating  eye  the  Charte   of   1880  abolished  this 

of  the  monarch.    He  saw  that  his  pre-  connexion.     The  Charta  of  1814  con- 

rogatives  were  now  openly  atUoked,  ferred  on  the  King  alone  the  right  of 

and  that  he  must  assert  their  import-  proposing  new,  laws.     The  Charte  of 

anee  and  integrity,  or  yirtually  abdi-  1880  extended  this  power  to  King, 

cate  the  throne.    The  rest  is  known  to  peers,  and  deputies, 
our  leaders.  The  Charte  of  1814  consecrated  the 

As  the  preparations  for  the  Revoln-  secresy  of  the  rittings  of  the  Upper 

UoB  of  1880  were  anti-monarchicalf  so  House,  as  essential  sometimes  to  the 
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stability  of  the  throne  and  to  its  de-  Are  we  not  right,  then,  when  we  8ay« 

fence  in  time  of  danger.     The  Charta  that  the  Resolution  of  1830,  and  the 

of  1830  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  Charta  of  that  period,  were   antU 

peers  as  well  as  of  the  deputies.  monarchical  f 

The  Charta  of  1814,  and  the  laws  Third,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the 

which  it  gave  rise  to,  authorized  the  leading  restraints  imposed  on  the  new 

Crown  to  grant  pensions  to  poor  peers  royalty  at  and  since  1880. 

who  had  been  deprived  of  their  estates  *  1st,  The  principle  of  election^  on  the 

by  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  part  of  the  people,  is  introduced  into 

had  no  other  adequate  means  of  ezis-  nearly  all  the  established  institutions 

tence.     The  Revolution  of  1830  ab-  of  the  country, 

rogated  this  power,  and  stripped  the  2d,  The  institution  of  the  national 

descendants  of  some  of  the  best  and  guards  is  one  of  a  democratical,  and 

bravest  of  men  of  the  pensions  granted  not  of  a  monarchical  character.  They 

by  the  Crown  under  the  restoration,  name  likewise  their  own*  officers,  and 

The  Charta  of  1814  allowed  the  form  an  opposing  army  to  the  army  of 

deputies  to  present  to  the  King  three  the  state. 

candidates  for  the  post  of  president,  8d,  The  King  is  compelled,  by  the 

from  which  he  could  select  one.     The  laws  regulating  the  land    and    sea 

Charta  of  1830  proclaimed  the  Cham*  forces,  to  select  such  and  such  men  for 

ber  of  Deputies  omnipotent,  and  con-  promotion.     And  at  this  very  moment 

ferred  on  it  the  right  of  naming  its  own  Louis  Philippe  is  unable  to  promote 

president,  without  the  royal  sanction,  the  naval  officers  who  distiQgui^hed 

But,  above  all,  the  pfBambles  of  the  themselves  at  Vera  Cruz,  because 
two  Chartas  mark  distinctiy  the  dif-  there  are  not  certain  vacancies,  requir- 
ference  between  the  two  epochs,  and  ed  by  the  provisions  of  the  anti-mo- 
the  two  documents.  The  preamble  of  narchical  laws,  which  have  been  passed 
the  Charta  of  1814  was  the  recogni-  since  1830,  on  the  subject, 
tion  that  the  King  granted  to  his  sub-  4th,  The  departmental  and  munici- 
jects  a  royal  charter.  The  preamble  of  pal  institutions  of  the  country,  which, 
the  Charta  of  1830  was  the  announce-  before  the  Revolution  of  1830,  were 
ment  that  France  granted  herself  a  monarchical,  have  all  since  been  found- 
charter,  find  imposed  its  conditions  on  ed  on  an  elective  system.  All  the  ar- 
the  new  monarchy.  The  former  re-  rondissements  of  France,  all  her  com- 
cognised  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  munes  and  her  cantons,  have  now 
Bourbons  ;  the  latter  only  acknow-  become  the  spheres  of  anti-monarchi- 
ledored  the  "  rights  of  the  nation.**  cal  elections,  and  of  republican  discus- 

The  Charta  of  1814  was  intrusted  sions. 
to  the  King  to  execute,  and  to  cause  it  5th,  The  civil  list  has  been  restrain- 
to  be  enforced.  *'  The  charter  of  1830,  ed  to  scanty  limits — the  royal  appan- 
and  all  the  rights  which  it  consecrates*'  ages  gtanted  to  princes  of  the  blood 
(Article  66),  "  a^  entrusted  to  the  have  been  refused — the  King  cannot 
patriotism  and  courage  of  the  national  oven  advance  his  own  sons  in  the  army 
guards,  and  of  all  French  citizens."  or  navy,  unless  subject  to  certain  re- 

The  Charta  of  1814  adopted  the  strictions — and  the  public  instruction, 

white  unsullied  flag  of  the  Bourbons,  colleges,  schools  of  the  land,  once 

The  charter  of  1830  (Article  67),  de-  granted  by  royal  ordinances  and  royal 

clared,  *'  France  resumes  her  colours,  favour,  are  now  taken  out  of  the  hands 

In  future  no  other  cockade  shall  be  of  the  Crown,  and  placed  under  the 

worn  than  the  tricoloured  cockade.*'  special  protection  of  commissions. 

Under  the    Charta  of    1814,   the  Well  may   M.   de   Cormenin  ex- 

Chambers  were  convoked  at  the  Lou-  claim,  when  comparing  the  two  epochs 

vre,  iu  the  palace  of  the  monarch,  and  the  two  charters,    "  La  souve- 

Under  that  of  1830,  the  King  and  the  rainet^  du  peuple  Frangais  est  le  prin- 

peers  are  compelled  to  proceed  to  the  cipe  fondamental  de    la  Charte   de 

Chamber  of  Deputies.  1830.*' 

The  Charta  of  1814  was  made  by  And  it  is  because  the  dogma  of ''the 

the  King.     The  Charta  of  1830  wjis  sovereignty  of  the  people"  is  the  basis 

made  by  the  Deputies,   adhered  to  of  the  Charta  of  1830,  that  M.  de 

by  the  peers,  without  even  a  protest,  Cormenin  is  right  when  he  says  that 

and  sworn  to  by  the  King  without  an  the  Charta,  and  the  laws  made  in  vir- 

pbservation.  '  tue  of  that  Charta,  have  all  tended  to 


y 
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bring  the  monarchy  down  from  its  cause  he  was  placed  on  the  throne  on 
former  sphere  of  elevation  and  here-  account  of  his  being  a  Bourbon  ?  M. 
ditarr  power,  to  one  of  a  more  electiye  Dupin  has  set  this  question  at  rest  by 
and  democratic  character.  When  this  his  celebrated  declaration  that  Louis 
republican  writer  represents*  then>  the  Philippe  is  King*  not  because  he  is  a 
monarchy  of  1830  as  weak,  enchained,  Bourbon*  but  tn  spite  of  being  a  Bour- 
and  comparatively  helpless*  he  writes  bon.  Though  this  is  not  our  opinion* 
plain  truth*  though^  his  object  is  an-  it  is  at  least  that  of  the  Coalition, 
archical  and  revolutionary.  He  says*  Is  Louis  Philippe  accused  of  ingra- 
*^  The  Charta  has  decided  that  the  titude  to  those  who  have  served  him* 
Kingcannot  take  a  step  as  a  kingf  make  of  rejecting  those  who  have  counselled 
a  jest  as  a  hing^  do  an  act  as  a  hing^  him*  and  of  betraying  those  who  have 
without  a  minister*  his  inseparable  confided  in  him  ?  Certainly  not.  No 
guardian*  being  at  his  side*  always  prince  has  more  richly  rewarded  with 
ready  to  protect  the  royalty*  and  al-  wealth*  titles*  office*  power*  and  rank* 
ways  ready  to  reply  to  the  nation  for  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
his  acts."  The  King  can*  "  indeed*  his  cause  and  to  his  service, 
choose  his  ministers — but  he  must  not  Is'  Louis  Philippe  accused  of  keep- 
choose  them  either  from  the  minority  ing  up  a  correspondence  with  the  old 
of  rightf  or  from  the  minority  of  the  dynasty*  of  having  a  secret  intention 
left*  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  of  abdicating  in  favour  of  the  young 
must  chouse  them  from  the  mofority —  Duke  of  Bourdeauz*  or  of  bequeathing 
and  their  doctrines*  yes*  and  their  ap-  the  throne  to  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
pearance  too*  must  please  the  mq/ort/^  house  of  Bourbon?  Such  a  charge 
— and  that  majority  must  say*  *  Yes*  has  never  seriously  been  made  against 
we  approve  of  them  for  ministers  '-*  him. 
or  they  cannot  remain  so.*'  What*   then*    are   the  complaints 

*'  Where,  then**'  asks  this  able  but  made  against  the  Citizen  King  ?    We 

subtle  writer*  **  where  is  the  power*  will  look  at  them  briefly*  and  in  their 

the  constitutional  power*  placed  in  order. 

France?  In  the  ChanJ^er  of  Deputies,  First*  He  is  accused  of  wishing  to 
And  why  ?  Because  the  Chamber  of  form  part  of  the  European  family  of 
Deputies  is  elective  and  independent,  sovereigns*  and  of  desiring  to  be  re- 
It  is  because  it  is  etecHne  that  it  pos-  garded  as  one  of  their  number, 
sesses  all  its  force.  It  is  independent  Now*  what  does  this  amount  to  ?  It 
and  sovereign*^  amounts  to  this*  that  Louis  Philippe* 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1839  is  as  a  king*  wishes  to  live,  act*  be  looked 

gowerless.     The  royalty  in  1839  is  on*  as  a  king  ;  whereas*  the  Coalition 
elpless.     The  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  the 
is  omnipotent.     And  why  ?     M.  de  president  of  some  small  republic. 
Cormenin     shall     answer*     because  Second,  Louis  Philippe  is  accused 
France  is  anti-monarchical — and  be-  of  a  resolution  to  maintain  peace  with 
cause  France  is  under  the  influence  of  Europe  in  order  that  his  throne  may 
the  doctrine  of  the  **  sovereignty  of  be  established  firmly — and  that  France 
the  people."  may  not  be  exposed  to  war*  in  conse- 
Fourth*  let  us  now  examine  the  quence  of  the  changes  which  have 
complaints  made  against  Louis  Phi-  taken  place  in  the  dynasty*  and  the 
lippe  by  the  Coalition  in  1839 — and  Charta  of  the  country, 
let  us  see  whether  these  complaints  be  But  Louis  Philippe  announced  these 
not  all  based  on  the  aversion  of  that  intentions  from  the  beginning.    In  his 
Coalition  to  a  monarchy,  very  first  speech  he  said*  "  Yes*  gen- 
Is  Louis  Philippe  accused  of  being  tlemen*  this  France  which  is  so  dear 
a   disagreeable*  unpleasant*  violent*  to  me  shall  be  happy  and  free ;  she 
ungentlemanly  prince  ;  with    rough  shall  show  to  Europe  that*  exclusively 
manners*  uncourteous    conduct*  and  occupied  with  her  interior  prosperity* 
bad  or  low  tastes  and  pursuits  ?    Just  she  cherishes  peace  as  well  as  liberty* 
the  reverse.  and  desires  the  happiness  and  repose 
Is  Louis  Philippe  open  to  the  oh-  of  her  neighbours."     The  same  lan- 
jection  of  being  placed  on  the  throne  guage  he  made  use  of  as  lieutenant-* 
of  France  by  foreign  bayonets  ?    Just  general  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
the  reverse.  when  elected  king — and  he  announced 
Is  Louis  Philippe  objected  to  be-  this  to  be  his  policy  to  Lamarque* 
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Laf«3F«tte9  and  Lafttte — aa  wafl  aa  to  is  panlog.  He  will  not  take  Ibr 
Oiiiioty  Thien,  Feiier>  and  Dtiehatel.  granted  any  ihiag  that  is  merely 
Why  do  the  OoalHion  cemplaia  oi  affirmed  by  hb  ministers.  He  will 
tihis  eondoot  ?  Has  it  led  to  the  inva-  read  despatches — ^see  letters—dictate 
sioa  ol  Praaee  ?  No.  Has  it  led  to  replies — confer  with  ambassadors  and 
the  degradation  of  France  ?  No.  Has  enroys — and  attend  to  the  detailsy  aa 
it  led  to  Pranoe  losing  her  place  among  irell  as  to  the  broad  and  large  out- 
European  powers  ?  No.  Why,  then^  lines  of  political  eveats  and  business. 
do  the  Coalition  complain  ?  Has,  or  M.  Thiers  calls  this  *'epowHnUabie  ;'* 
has  not  France  greatly  prospered  un-  M.  Ouiaot  says  that  it  is  not  "  Coi|- 
der  the  pacife  policy  of  Louis  Phi*  stitutional ;"  M.  Ducfaatel  prononn* 
lippe  ?  Was  not  Franeoi  at  the  close  ees  it  to  be  ''nDparliaraentary."  But 
of  1898,  in  Tcry  nearly  as  prosperous  the  King  has  declared  he  will  not 
aetata  as  at  the  close  of  the  year  1829?  willingly  abandon  his  right,  con- 
Undoubtedly.  Then  why  die  the  Coa-  Tinced,  as  he  is,  that  his  presence  at 
Htion  complain  ?  Because  it  is  anti-  all  the  debates  of  his  ministers  is  the 
monarchical — ^because  it  hates  to  see  best  eorUre-poids  tL^eAnni  the  perpetual 
the  gradual  estaMishment  of  a  regular,  tendency  of  all  political  men  in  France 
powerful,  and  recognised  monarchy —  towards  anti>monarehical  measurea 
and  because  it  haa  returned  again  to  and  principles. 
the  minoQs  dogma  of  the  very  ^st  8d,  Louis  nrfHppe  Is  accused  of 
Befolution,  <<  that  France  is  resolved  reducing  his  mhiisters  to  the  mere 
OD  governing  herself.**  office  of  registrars  of  his  royal  de- 
Third,  Louis  Philippe  is  accused  crees  ;  and  of  not  allowing  his  conn- 
of  wishing  to  establish  in  France  an  eillors  to  advise  him,  persisting  always 
absolute,  instead  of  a  constitutional  in  the  same  line  of  policy. 
au>narchy.  That  Louis  Philippe  is  obliged  to 
What  are  the  proqft  in  support  of  hold,  with  great  firmness,  the  reins  of 
this  charge  ?  Let  us  look  at  them  for  the  government,  must  be  admitted,-^ 
a  moment,  in  their  order.  but  that  he  does  not  consult  his  mini- 
Ist,  He  is  accused  of  governing  as  sters  is  an  allegation  which  win  not 
well  as  reigfning.  support  the  light  of  examination. 

This  is  the  capital  offence — this  the  We  have  the  full  conviction  that 

leading  charge  of  all ; — he  governs  Louis  Philippe  prevented  the  frtdtlesa 

as  well  as  reigns.     This,  M.  de  Cor-  expenditure    of   French    blood    and 

menin  tells  us,  is  ''arbitrary, despotic,  treasure  in  1831,  in  behalf  of  fallen 

impolitic,  incomprehensible,  irration-  Poland ; — bat  Casimir  Perier  coun- 

al,  degrading,    impious,    monstrous,  selled  his  majesty  to  this  poKcy. 

stupid."     We  have  quoted,  literally.  We  are  certain  that  Louis  Philippe 

his  adjectives,  and  have  not  added  one  sent,    with     extreme     reluctance,    a 

to  his  vocabulary.     But  why  is  it  all  French  army  to  Antwerp  in  1839  ; — 

this?     When    Charles    X.   left    too  but    Marshal    Soult   counselled   the 

much  the  management  of  the  affairs  measure. 

of  the  state  to  his  ministers,  he  was  We  are  sure  that  Louis  PhiKppe 

accused  of  beinff  "  a  mere  puppet  in  was  averse  to  the  clauses  and  condi- 

the    hands  of  his   cabinet.'      Then  i\oxi%  of  ihe  Quadruple  Treaty : — but 

the  ministers  were  monarchical,  and  Talleyrand    prevailed  on  the  mhii- 

the   Coalition   of  1830  feared  them,  sters  of  the  king  to  obtain  its  sig- 

Now  the  Ministers  are  never  mon-  nature. 

archical ;  but  Louis  Philippe  governs  Sometimes,  indeed,  Louis  Philippe 
as  wen  as  reigns,  and  declares  that  he  has  not  been  governed  by  his  council- 
would  sooner  abdicate  than  sign,  lors,  but  has  acted  on  nis  own  deci- 
blindfold,  the  ordinances  of  a  mini-  sions.  This  was  the  case  when  he 
stry  governed  by  a  fluctuating  majo-  refused  to  intervene  in  Spanish 
rity  in  one  of  the  Chambers, —  and  affairs,  and  allowed  M.  Thiers  to 
now  the  Coalition  of  lb39  fear  him.  retire  to  Italy  and  the  study  of  his  fa- 
But  why?  In  both  cases  the  cause  vourite  Livyl  But  what  then?  A 
is  the  8ame,-^the  anti- monarchical  new  Ministry  was  formed,  opposed, 
"character  of  the  two  coalitions.  as  the  King,  to  an  intervention. 

2d,  Louis  Philippe  is   accused  of  The  expedition  of  the  French  to 

always  presiding;  over  tlie  counsels  Ancona  was  noU  however,  a  measure 

of  ministers.    He  will  know  all  that  of  the  King>  but  one    of  Caslndr 
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Perier»  and  Louig  Philippe  aaqnuoced  li«7»  nd  to  take  to  his  oocmeBfl  thoM 

with  reiactanee.  who  made  the  Revohitioo  of  1880 1 

The     measme    of    the    General  The  pdrateereace  of  Louit  Philippe 

Aaanefty  was  the  act  of  Cooet  Mole  $  ia  a  eoesemiife  aad  paeiiio  policj  is, 

approved,  indeed,  by  Um  King,  hot  then,  the  great  eharge  agHinst  htm. 

peevliarly  the  measuse  of  tiut  mini-  How  nestatesmanlike  and  vnphiloso- 

9ter.  phieal  is  soefa  an  opposition  to  the 

We  eould  go  throngh  aU  the  im-  ptinee  as  thai  to  which  we  are  now 

pQVtant  acts  of  the  last  nine  years,  and  referring  I  It  is  the  very  character,  the 

are  prepared  to  show,  that  though  essential,  indispensable,  character  of 

Louis  Philippe  is  entided  to  a  large  monarchy  to  resist.  The  demooratieal 

portion  of  the  praise  which  is  due  to  institutions  of  a  country  are  always 

the  pacific  and  conservative  policy  of  for  advancing — the  monarchical,  on 

that  period,  yet  that,  at  divers  epochs,  the  contrary,  onght  to  tend,  and  must 

various  public  men,  as  ministers,  have  tend  to  eountei  balance  the  evils  of 

token  a  marked  and  decisive  part  in  such  eonstent  changes, 

the  decisions  of  the  Crown.  But  Louis  Philippe  is  accused  of 

4th,  Louis  Philippe  is  accused  of  being  opposed  to  the  liberties  of  the 

wishing  to  perpetuate  a  line  of  policy  country.     What  proof  has  he  given  of 

now  which  is  no  longer  necessary.  It?  Thoeewho  now  form  the  Coalition, 

and  which  may  be  fatal  to  the  honour  counselled,  when  in  office,  some  of  the 

and  liberties  of  the  country.  strongest  of  his  measures ;  and,  since 

What  does  this  mean  ?    That,  as  the  granting  of  the  amnesty  restored 

Louis  Philippe  proclaimed  the  neees*  France  to  peaee  and  to  order,  what 

sity  for  order  and  peace  in  1830,  so  he  measures  has  Louts  Philippe  resorted 

sees  the  same  necessity  now.      The  to  which  are  opposed  to  the  libertice 

foHcy  which  he  felt  to  be  wise  when  guaranteed  by  the  Charfa?      None 

*ieutenant-  General,  and  a  new-made  whatever.     He  promised  the  Charta 

King  in  1830,  he  feels  to  be  vrise  new.  -—and  nothing  more— and  he  has  kept 

It  meana^that  treaties  are  to  be  re*  his  word. 

spected-~that  their  conditions  are  to  be  But,  as  one  of  the  measures  nowloud- 
fnlfilled— tibat  Spain  is  not  to  be  in-  ly  called  for  by  the  Coalition  of  1839 
vaded  by  a  French  army^tbat  Bel-  is  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of  September 
gium  is  not  to  be  encouraged  in  a  r»>  1835,  and  as  those  laws  are  said  to  be 
sistance  to  the  twenty- fonr  articles,  opposed  to  the  liberties  guaranteed  to 
when  to  them  she  has  given  in  her  ad-  the  French  by  the  Chuta  of  1880, 
hesion — that  the  cry  for  electoral  re*  let  us  pass  for  a  moment  those  laws  in 
form  in  Pranee  is  to  be  diseouraged—  review.  And,  whilst  we  do  this,  let  us 
that  the  dishonest  conversion  of  5  per  remember,  that  Messieurs  Persil,  Q\A* 
cents  into  lower  stock,  contrary  to  the  lot,  and  Thiers,  as  well  as  M.  Da- 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  original  eon-  chatel,  fotir  of  the  most  determined 
tract,  is  not  to  be  allowed — that  the  chiefii  of  the  Coalition,  were  among 
laws  of  September  1835,  which  have  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  laWs 
seeored  to  France  at  least  external  in  question.  It  is  not  then  Louis 
order  and  physical  prosperity,  are  not  Philippe  who  has  changed  as  to  these 
to  be  repealed — and  that  the  progress  laws,  but  the  Coalition, 
of  demoeracy  is  to  be  resisted,  at  the  The^s^  was  a  law  as  to  the  crimes, 
same  time  that  the  conquests  oNemo-  offences,  and  contraventions  of  the  pe- 
cracy  already  made  are  to  be  recM^-  riodical  press,  and  other  means  of  pub- 
nised  and  to  remain  untouched.  In  lieation.  It  was  passed  to  protect  the 
one  word,  that  the  Charte  of  1830,  and  new  royalty  from  insult,  the  monarch 
the  Revolution  of  1 880,  are  to  be  look-  from  assassins,  and  the  government  of 
ed  on  BAflnal  measures.  the  country  from  plots  and  conspira- 
To  this  policy  the  Coalition  is  op-  des.  The  4th,  5txi,  and  7th  Articles^ 
posed.  It  ad  mite  the  existence  of  are  to  the  following  effect — and  these 
prosperity,  order,  and  peace ; — but  it  are  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
insists  that  every  system  has  itoday—  Article  4.  Whosoever  shall  blame 
that  the  system  of  resistance  has  now  the  King  personally  for  the  acts  of  his 
arrived  at  its  end — that  concessions  government,  and  represent  him  as 
must  be  made— and  that  Louis  Philippe  personally  responsible,  instead  of  his 
must  be  compiled  to  change  his  po-  ministers^  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
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prUonment  from  a  month  to  a-year,  the  trial  of  prisoners  in  their  absence* 

and  by  a  fine  of  from  £20  to  £200.  who  should  refuse  to  listen  to  the  pro- 

Article  5.  All  attacks  on  the  prin-  ceedings  in  the  courts  and  who  should, 

ciple  or  the  form  of  government  es-  as  did  the  rioters  of  1834*  combine  to 

tablished  by  the  Cbarta  of  1830*  as  prevent  the  administration  of  justice, 

defined  by  the  law  of  29th  November*  The  third  law  of  September  was 

1830,  shall  be  considered  as  attacks  the  Jury   Law.     It  was  passed  to 

made  on   the  state  and  its  surety*  prevent  juries  from  being  intimidated 

when  their  object  is  to  excite  the  peo-  by  the  press  ;  and*  in  order  to  prevent 

pie  to  destroy  or  to  change  the  go*  their  decisions  from  being  known*  it 

vemment.  provided  for  the  juries  voting  by  bal- 

—Article  7*  The  penalties  imposed  *  lot  on  the  question  of  culpability  or 

by  Article  6th*  shall  be  incurred  by  non-culpability  left  to  them  by  the 

those  who  publicly  profess  their  adhe-  judges.     It  also  provided  that  seven 

sion  to  another  form  of  government*  should  form  a  majority  of  votes*  and 

either  by  declaring  that  the  persons  that  the  names  of  the  jury  deciding  on 

for  ever  banished  fVom  the  throne  by  the  questions  submitted  to  them  should 

the  law  of  10th  April,  1832*  are  en-  not  be  made  public.     This  law  has 

titled  to  reign^  ;  or  by  calling  them-  secured  the  punishment  of  real  offen- 

selves    republicans;    or    taking  any  ders  by  protecting  the  jury  in  the  exe- 

other  public  title  incompatible  with  the  cution  of  their  duties. 

Cbarta  of  1830 ;  or  by  expressing  the  The  fourth  law  was  the  Association 

desire,  hope*  or  threat*  for  the  de-  Law*  which  prevented*  by  its  severe 

struction  of  the  order  of  constitutional  decisions,  all  political  associations  not 

monarchy,  or  for  the  restoration  of  the  recognised  by  the  law,  and  the  objects 

late  djmasty.  of  which  were  always  hostility  to  the 

These  clauses  are  monarchical — too  Throne  and  the  Charta. 

monarchical  for  the  Coalition — and  And,  fifth,  the  Hawkers*  Law,  which 

they  call  for  their  repeal.  prohibited  all  persons  from  hawking 

By  other  clauses  of  the  law  in  ques-  about  books,  journals,  prints,  pam- 
tion,  no  subscriptions  are  allowed  to  phlets,  engravings,  &c.*  without  the 
be  instituted  to  pay  any  fines  imposed  permission  of  the  local  police.  This 
by  judges  on  journals  found  guilty  of  law  has  led  to  the  extinction  of  all 
the  offences  or  crimes  before  mention-  incendiary  journals*  which  only  exbt- 
ed  J  no  drawing,  engraving,  lithogra-  ed*  and  only  could  exist*  by  the  ap- 
phic  print*  or  other  emblem  of  any  na-  peals  they  constantly  made  to  the  pas- 
ture* can  be  published*  exposed*  or  sions  and  hates  of  the  lower  orders, 
sold,  without  the  permission  of  the  They  made  war  against  virtue*  wis- 
Minister  of  Justice  at  Paris,  or  of  the  dom,  property,  and  true  patriotism ; 
prefects  in  the  departments ;  —  and,  and  as  now  they  cannot  be  cried 
finally,  no  theatrical  representations  about  the  streets*  or  hawked  on  the 
can  take  place*  without,  a  similar  re-  highway*  they  have  no  purchasers* 
presentation.  and  have  all  ceased  to  appear. 

This  law  has  had  the  efiect  of  pre-  These  laws  were  voted  by  more 

venting  the  King  from  being  per-  than  one-half  of  the  present  Coalition* 

sonally    insulted ;    the  throne    from  as  well  as  by  nearly  all  the  Govem- 

being  burlesqued  by  the  press*  the  ment  members  in  the   Chamber  of 

caricatures*  and  the  theatrical  per-  Deputies ;  were  passed  nearly  unani- 

formances  of  the  capital  and  the  pro-  mously  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers  ; 

vinces ;  and*  furthermore,  has  tended  were  assented  to  by  the  King ;  and 

to  calm  the  state  of  the  public  mind*  have  produced  an  amount  of  good,  in 

and  especially  of  the  youths  of  France,  the  form  of  peace*  order*  and  respect 

before  then  daily  excited  by  these  to  the  authoriiies  and  institutions  of 

three  means  to  hatred  of  Louis  Phi-  the  country*  which  even  their  most 

lippe*  opposition  to  the  monarchy*  and  vehement  opponents  do  not  dare  to 

regicide.  deny.     Yet  these  laws  are  to  be  re- 

The  second  law  of  September  was  pealed !     And  why  ?    Because  they 

one  which  was  passed  to  enable  the  are  too  monarchical, 

judges  of  assizes  to  try  summarily*  Now*  is  it  fair  to  Louis  Philippe* 

but  still  before  juries,  all    oflPences  to  accuse  him  of  being  the  author  of 

against  the  state,  and  to  provide  for  these  laws  ?  Did  he  propose  them  ? 
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No.    Did  he  plead  ibr  them  ?    No.  <«  Loids  Philippe  ii  the  King  of  the 

Did  he  do  more  than  gire  his  rojral  Barricades/*  sar  the  Legituniats.  We 

assent  to  thdr  passing  ?   No.     xet»  admit  it.     **  Louis  Philippe  is  an 

because  they  are  not  as  yet  repealed,  elected^  and  not  a  hereditaiy  prince^** 

he  is  accused  of  being  hostile  to  the  say  the  Republicans.     We  admit  it. 

liberties  of  the  people.  **  Louis  Phinpjpe doesnot owehiscrown 

Tliere  is  one  more  topic  to  which  we  to  his  births  his  descent,  to  the  grace 

must  refer,  before  we  turn  the  rest  of  of  God»  or  to  any  thing  but  the  grace  of 

our  attention  to  the  results  which  have  the/>eqpZe.'*    We  deny  it.     If  Louis 

led  to  Uie  recent  events  in  France^  and  Philippe  had  not  been  a  Bourbon,  he 

to  the  results  of  the  late  elections :—  would  no^have  been  King  of  the  French 

that  topic  is  Electoral  Reform.  -»and  if  he  had  not  bmn  indispensa- 

The  Coalition  of  1839  has  adopted  ble  at  the  moment  of  the  Revolution 

all  the  cant  phrases  of  our  English  of  1830,  to  save  France  from  anarchy^ 

Radicals  of  1830.     The  moment  a  civil  war,  and  foreign  invasion,  he 

Government  deputy,  a  Ck>nservative^  would  noi  have  been  selected.     Louis 

is  returned,  the  place  electing  him  is  Philippe  owes  no  thanks  to  the  Revolu* 

called  a  **b(mra  pouri  ;^'   Conser*  tbn,  or  to  the  fraction  of  the  deputies 

vatives   are   called  Firench  Tories;  and  the  shadow  of  the  peers  which 

Destructives  are  called  <'  Patriots.**  placed  him  on  the  throne.    He  was  a 

Though  every  num  of  twenty-five  years  state,  or  rather  a  national  necessity. 

of  age,  who  pays  the  small  sum  of  L.8  Lafitte,  Lafayette,  Gerard,  Beiyamin, 

per  annum  for  taxes,  is  an  elector  |  Constant,  Perier,  all  in  fact  wno  had 

and  though  every  one  bdng  30  years  any  thing  to  do,  as  chiefi^  with  that 

of  age»  and  paymg  L.20  per  annum  revolution,  felt  this  |   and  we,  who 

for  taxes,  may  be  a  deputy ;  yet  this  watched  on  the  spot  all  the  movements 

state  of  things  is  called  **  aristocrati'  of  all  parties  in  the  hour  of  peril  and 

en/;**  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  said  at  the  moment  of  action,  can  attest, 

to  be  a  ''  packed  assembly  of  merely  as  eye  witnesses,  that  the  French  at 

rich  men ;   and  the  cry  is  every  where  that  period  were  too  happy  to  find  a 

heard  of  *'  Heform  cf  Parliament  I  **  prince  who  would  consent  to  ascend 

The  Gazette  de  France,  as  an  oigan  the  vacant  throne.     That  those  who 

of  the  Romanist  party,  demands  **  re-  placed  him  there,  never  intended  that 

form,**  because  it  hopes  that,  if  the  ne  should  be  redlfy  a  king,  enjoying 

amount  of  the  qualification  for  an  dec-  the  rights,  prerogatives,  power,  for- 

tor  should  be  reduced,  the  priests  in  tune,  and  honours  of  a  king,  we  free- 

the  rund  departments  would  secure  ly  admit ;  but  the  name  of  a  king  was 

by  their  influence  the  return  of  Papist  so  essential  at  that  period  to  protect 

candidates ;  whilst  the  National,  the  the  Revolution  from  fordgn  invasion, 

organ  of  the  Republican  party,  is  not  that  although  those  who  made  Louis 

less  vehement  in  its  suppwt  of  the  Philippe  King  of  the  French  secretly 

measure*  because  it  hopes  that  all  the  expressed  their  design  of  "  surround- 

canaiUe  would  join  in  returning  the  ing  him  with  Republican  institutions** 

best  mob  orator,  and  in  sending  into  (for  these  were  Uie  very  words  of  La« 

ihe  Chamber   *<  all  the  capacities.**  fiiyette  uttered  in  our  presence),  still  a 

Theory  of  the  Crazette  and  the  Pa-  .  king  thev  were  obliged  to  take,  on  con- 

pists  is  against  rational  and  constitu-  dition  of  reducing  his  power  and  pre- 

tional  liberty ;  the  cry  of  the  National  rogatives  to  a  mere  nullity  at  a  future 

and  the  Republicans  is  against  pro-  period.  That  period  has  now  arrived, 

perty,  and  the  qualification  of  the  and  the  attempt  is  now  making, 

payment  of  taxes  for  electors  and  de-  But  Louis  Philippe  is  King ;  and 

puties.    But   the  secret  of  all  the  the  question  now  under  discussion  in 

opporition  of  all  parties  may  be  re-  France  is  noUiing  less  than  this,  "  Is 

sumed  in  two  words — ^the  electoral  he  to  remain  sO'-^-and  subject  to  what 

law  is  too  monarchical  to  please  the  condiHcnsf^^ 

Coalition ;   and  one  is  required  by  The  gravest  and  the  most  consden- 

them,  which  shall  be  far  more  **  popu-  tious  man  of  *^  tiie  Opposition  of  the 

]ar,'*t.«.democratical,initsGharacter.  Restoration**  now  livmg,  is  Roger 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  tiie  dec-  Collard.    His  life  has  been  morally 

tions  of  1839,  to  the  Mol6  Cabinet,  pure,  though  intellectually  faulty— i 

and  to  the  prospects  of  the  French  and  he  has  at  least  the  merit  of  pre- 

Monarchy.  dieting,  on  all  occasions  of  import- 
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etbntt.      TMS  t«fy  eelebmted  Mil  4e  iibtii  nlUer  6lrohemeiit,  el  da  Hdttor 

Jtistly  elllltietit  toAti,  Whd,  whilst  h0  dii>.  •oungeiM^ment,  eomme  noitt  Vayobi  ftdt 

approTod  of  the  Ordinances  of  July,  ^«»   d'autwM  tempi,  k  oeite  noureUe 

1830,   Jrot  recog^nked  the   Duko   rf  auM-cWe  ?  J'embraoe  oe  deToIr,  je  m'jr 

BotttdeatiJt bS Ihb lef Itlttlftte helf  hiihe  d^voueral  eelon  mes  loroM,  henreu  et 

throne,  has  dellteHjd  the  foUowinf  fl«Heiiida«heverdaniced^Yo4mealtoe 

taletnorable  sheech  tb  the  eleetots  ithd  ?*•  cowaer^e  Mas  l«rta«e»  ▼<>«•  !•  -aTei, 

haTe  return^  h!m  In  the  DepArttnent  h^.f""^  **"  f^\  •^  t?  J?  ''^'^*^ 

of  the  Mime.    Such  a  spieeb  is  H  ^^^  ^"*  •"  ~^  inseparable, 

prophecy^an  6tbnt-»«ibd  otie  ef  the  Roger    CoUard   has   thus   stated 

ihost  fearfbl  magnitude^  frankly  and  folly  the  question  at  issue. 

"  ME8siEuas,~Vou.  coDUnue..  youa  "  The  Jhrohe  of  July  Is  attateked"- 

febDflrmei  voire  derniire  ftecUofa  inter-  toore  thaU  that,  II  is  trembling  •— it  is 

rompue ;  ces  suflragei  r4p4lei  out  encore  S^***?*^    °^    ^'»°«*>    •*''   ^^^    ^ko 

pliiB  de  prix,  parce  quMIs  6onl  accordit  rounded  lt^-4md  yet  it  is  but  a  shadow 

dans  des  circdnstadces  noaveltfefl  et  blefi  ^  ^  throue  nfter  ^1,  and  sttlli  Shadow 

plus  graves :  Je  vouA  rends  grace  da  ce  though  it  bei  it  is  the  only  barrier  re^ 

que  Vous  n'avet  pas  d^espir^  de  ihbi.  Inaining  against  triumphant  radieal- 

rfotts  asslstoni,  messleuts,  k  ime  gfands  ism  and   avowed  republican  demo- 

maaireitatiofl  de  I'itai  eritique  de  ftotre  eracjr. 

pays,  qttl  hdtse  tola  derrtire  e^  le  brttit  M.   Gttizoti   M*   Thiersi   And   M. 

des  dftbaU  paHeteetatAires^  OdilloU  Barrot,  hate  each  published 

**  L*agltMldti  prodtiite  par  la  Mvolutioa  thdr  proolamations,  their  declarations, 

ae  Jnillet,  cbass^  das  mes  oa  elle  a  ^1  and  their  oreedsi    They  are  att  antf*> 

MpHiaCe^sVit  r^fVigl^t  »W  rattanehle  monarchical.  They  irff  individually  las 

ia  ecMir  de  I'^tal :  \^  tomam  daaa  an  Ilea  p^te  to  Louis  Philippe,  the  intentloft 

^  ^^^'iri''"?/?^*  "  foaveniaineiit,  ^f  destroying   the  Uberties    of  the 

elle  lavillt,  alia  lefi«p|Mdlttpiiissinci)i  p^]^.     They  all  proclaim   paflia. 

eteaqaelqaeiortedimpoMdbiUt^.    6oas  ftehiarygoYeiiignty.  They  all  ^ttire 

'•n?!Li?S^n       •!•••,  ^"""^  the  crown  to  submit,  on  aft  occittCens, 

a  est  1  esprit  r^volutionnaura  j  je  le  recoa«  *^  «-^  ^^^  ^»  .m,^  fl.Mrf.»».*t-i«  ,**<  J 

aais  k  rhypecrisie  de  ses  paroles,  k  la  !?.     ^J?*®*  ,V  ^^^  H^Jt^^^tWJT  ^^0- 

»»»  •  I  ii/p«<:ruiif  w  WB  ^7*'7  *  '•  rity.  Theyall  attack  the  coBservatlre 

folie  d©  son  orgueil,  a  sa  profonde  imino*  "  -^        VA.    rw        A^™     r,     ^»"''' 

^jjj^^            •             '^  power  of  the  Crown,  that  only  power 

"  Au  dehors,  la  fol  donn^e  ne  robllge  J^?^^  ^^  together  and  in  order 

pas ;  au  dedans,  pourquol  la  charte  jur^  ™®  JarriBg  elements  of  a  life  peerage, 

robligerait-elle   d'avantage  ?     Cependant  «^^  *  quinquennial  Chamber  of  Dew 

les  institutions  fatign^es,  brahies  par  les  |>uties.     They  all  affect  to  believe  that 

taoeurs,  resistant  mal ;  U  soeigte  appaUvrie  ^ke  **  itjoresentative  government  is  in 

n*a  plus  pour  sa  defense  ni  positions  fortes  danger.       In  danger  fh>m   Whom  f 

si  places  f  £put^s  linprdnablei.  Crbirons*  From  the  King  1  and  yet  what  did  that 

nous  qu*il  sufflra  des  honnenn  tSpb^m^res  King  do,  when  the  late  Chamber  car- 

du  ininlBt^re  et  d*une  part  subordonn6e  da  fled,  by  a  doubtful  majority*  an  address 

poavoir,  pour  assonvir  des  passions  insa*  Opposed  to  tiie  Coalition,  but  appeal 

tiables?      Nen;   elles  eeront  atth^es  A  to  the  country,  legally,  and  eonstitu^ 

travers  le  ravage  et  la  eonqu^ta  vers  aaa  tionally,  fbr  another  m^ority,  more 

^Bs  riche  prole.  monarchical,  more  compact,  more  con- 

"  Nous  ebttoBS,  Mettieufs,  daas  ane  servative?     Was  this  the  conduct  of  a 

dreaouvelle:  de  grands  maaa  nous  mena.  prfnce  desirous  of  overthrowing  the 

cent;  II  faat  le  savoir  pour  les  eoijurer.  guaranteed  liberties  of  the  people,  or 

VoiU  que  notre  fol  est  dicrita  devant  ^  U  the  conduct  of  oUe  who  believes 

L.!I!^:^1  T^  '^?*  ^^        *!!  ftow,  as  he  did  In  1830,  that  the  Charta 

otages.  comma  k  «>  peaple  barbare,  quaad  ^^        .^  contained  all  the  liberties 

nous  aureus  a  traitor  avee  elle.    FoUi  eas  y       iLw  vr  ^*'"''*""'~  ~* "'''  «w*«*;o 

le  Trdne  de  JuUlet  e.t  attaqni,  jevfmdJai,  ^'  which  France  Was  prepared,  and 

m  pa,  dire  4bratdi,  ca  tr6ne  que  me,  main,  Jione  of  whlCh  It  WOuld  6e  prudent  OT 

ii*OMf  point  ilevi,  mai,  qui  reete  anjourd^hmi,  i^^  ^  *?jy  %   JjLf..*"^®/  "*  i?®  n 

je  U  reconnai,,  notre  ,emle  harrHre  eanire  f^^  Of  Louis  Philippe  himself— first 

d*odieu,e,  entrtpri,,,.  "^  that  of  his  oath — and  nekt  in  that 

'*  Qu'avons-nous  k  faire  dans  ces  ex-  o^  kis  Speech  on  accepting  tiie  modi- 

tr^mites,  nous,  gardlens  de  Tordre,  ob-  fied  Charta. 

servateurs  des  loig  et  des  traites,  conserva-  His  aath  Was  this  ''  Xu  the  presenee 

teurs  de  tons  Usbieuspenlblomcnt  acquis,  of  God  I  swear,  that  I  will  faithfully 
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obserre   the   eonstlttitiimal    Charta«  are  now  to  be  Mpealed.  Hie  alliaiiees 

with  the  modifications  contained  in  the  which  France  has  contracted  with  to 

declaration  of  the  Chamber  of  De*  much  difficulty  are  now  to  be  derang- 

puties,  to  govern  only  by  the  laws,  ed.     And  what  is  the  pretext  for  air 

and  accoi*d&tg  to  the  laws ;  to  render  ihis'-Hhe  fRmsy,  nhabby  pretext— for 

good  and  even  Jastice  to  etery  one  ac-  it  is  nothing  more  ?  ^hy,  that  Loniif 

cording  to  his  right,  and  to  acty  in  all  Pldlippeis  too  mnch  master,  too  much 

^ings,  with  the  sole  yiew  to  the  In-  King  |  that  he  rules  the  council,  and 

terest,  happiness,   and  glory  of  the  directs  all  the  aifairs   of  the  state: 

French  people. "*  that  his  system  prevails,  and  not  diat  of 

«<  The  laws**—''  the  laws"—"  the  his  nunisters ;  that  he  is  irresponsible 

Cbarta*  — "  the  Charta,'*    were  the  ibr  acts  which  belong  to  him,  and  that 

words  always  in  the  mouth,  the  con*  the  ministers  are  responsible  for  acts 

stant  rule  of  conduct  of  Louis  Philippe,  which  are  not  their  own.     But  this  is 

He  neyer  promised  more.    And  if  we  only  special   pleading.     Has    Louis 

look  at  bis  speech  as  King— his  first  Phuippe  ministers  ?  Are  they  members 

speech— what  did  it  state  or  promise  of  one  or  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 

more?  ment?    Haye  they  declined  on  any 

*•  I  flbould  have,  indeed,  been  moit  one  occasion  the  responsibility  which 
happy  nerer  to  hare  occapied  the  throne  belongs  to  them  ?  Do  they  counter- 
to  which  the  national  will  has  called  me  |  i^gu  all  the  royal  ordinances  ?  Did 
hut  France,  attacked  in  her  liberties,  saw  tbe^  defend  the  foreign  and  domestic 
poblic  order  In  peril :  the  yidlation  of  the  pohcy  of  their  cabinet  in  the  last  ses- 
Charta  had  deranged  every  thing.  It  was  sion,  foot  by  foot,  inch  by  inch,  and 
neceuary  to  re-ettablish  the  aetion  of  the  day  by  day,  though  they  nad  arrayed 
laws,  and  it  was  the  daty  of  the  Chambeif  against  them  the  eloquence  of  Berryer, 
to  take  the  neeenary  rteps  for  this  pur-t  the  philosophy  of  Guizot,  the  captiya- 
poMi.  Yott  hare  done  tUs,  ge]iUeB«B«  flng  causerie  of  little  Thiers,  the 
The  tage  modiflcations  you  haye  made  In  „ave  and  solemn  protestations  of 
the  Charta,  guarantee  the  lecwity  of  th«  Carrot,  and  the  wit  or  malice  of 
ftiuifv  J  a^  I  hope  that  FraiiM  wUl  be  Qamier  Pages,  Martin  of  Strasbourg, 
teppy  wltUa,  teapeeted  abroad,  i^  that  ^^  j^. j^  ^f  Bourges  ?  To  be  sure 
the  peaes  of  Earepe  wttl  be  re«l.rid  aot.  ^^  j.^  .  ^j  .  ^%  j^^^  ^^^  ^j^.^ 
and  mere  petaaiiant.  ^^^  destroyed  the  projected  address 

**  Order — peace — the  laws — the  of  the  Cosiition,  substituting  in  its 
Charta :"  Louis  Philippe  neyer  pro*  place  their  own ;  and  all  this  after 
mised  more  tlian  this.  He  has  kept  twelye  days  of  anxious  and  continuous 
bis  word,  and  therefore  the  Coalition  discussion.  Have  the  ministers  go- 
now  join  afi^ainst  him.  He  neyer  pro-  yemed  the  country  ?  Yes ;  and  go- 
mised  to  yfolate  existing  treaties,  but  yemed  it  well, 
to  maintain  them  ;  he  neyer  promised  "  But,**  says  M.  de  Cormenin  (and 
more  extensiye  frontiers  to  FrancOj  he  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  the 
but  on  the  contrary  to  be  satisfied  with  enemies  of  the  throne  of  Loub  Phir 
those  which  she  possessed ;  he  neyer  lippe),  '*  as  he  who  countersigns,  and 
promised  war,  but  proclumed  peace ;  tot  he  who  sifl^ns,  is  he  who  really 
ne  neyer  encouraged  propagandism,  goyems,  it  is  the  minister  who  is  the 
but  said,  "  We  will  show  to  Europe,  goyemmentandnot  the  King.**  Grant- 
that,  exclusiyely  occupied  with  our  m-  ed.  But  then  he  adds,  "  the  truth  of 
ternal  concerns,  we  cherish  peace  as  their  responsibility  renders  it  neces- 
well  as  liberty,  and  that  we  only  de-  sary  that,  in  order  to  express  the  wish 
sire  the  happiness  and  repose  of  our  of  the  parliamentary  msjority,  they 
neighbours.  should  belong   to  it.**     Granted;— 

But  all  this  is  to  be  changed.  Tlie  but  what  parliamentary  minority  ?  M. 
Coalition  is  tired  of  order,  weary  of  de  Cormenin  and  the  Coalition  see  no 
peace,  fatigued  with  commercial  and  other  majority  than  that  of  the  Cham- 
agricultural  prosperity,  sighs  once  ber  of  Deputies.  The  King  and  Count 
more  for  the  glory  of  the  battie  field.  Mole  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  opinion, 
the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  din  of  that  a  Chamber  of  Peers,  comoosed  of 
arms.  The  system  which  has  been  peers  for  life,  must  also  be  taaen  into 
tried  and  succeeded,  is  now  to  be  dis-  the  calculation  of  the  majority  ;  and 
carded.  The  laws  wluch  haye  re-  if,  as  we  learn*  half  the  Chamber  of 
stored  order  and  peace  to  the  country,  Deputies,  and  nine- tenths  of  the  Ch&m- 
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ber  of  PeerSf  are  in  favour  of  the  con-  sued  now.    The  Aruih  is,  thai  it  ia 

tinuance  of  the  system  of  peace  and  neither  the  system  of  Louis  Philippe 

order  pursued  from    1831   to  1839,  nor  of  Cassinur  Perier,  nor  even  of 

the  real  m^jority^  both  parliamentary  Prince  Talleyrand  |  but  it  ia  tiie  sys- 

and  of  the  three  powers,  is  in  &Tour  tern  indicated  to  all  the  Conserratiyea 

of  that  system.  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  France, 

M.  de  Cormenin  insists :-.  by  the  good  sense  of  each  on^  as  die 

Ist,  That  Louis  Philippe  makes  his  only  ajrstem   which   could  possibly 

ministers    responsible   for  a  system  maintain  intact  the  Throne .  and  the 

which  is  not  their  own.  Charta  of  1830.    M.  Thiers  has  taken 

Thb  is  absurd.     If  they  disapprov-  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  proye,  but  he 

ed  the  system,  they  would  resign;  has  fidled  in  his  attempt,  that  the  sys- 

what  matters  it  who  was  its  author,  tern  which  was  good  from  1832  to 

if  all  are  agreed  to  adopt  it?  1837  is  good  no  longer.     No — it  is 

2d,  That  Louis  Philippe  treats  di-  good  no  longer,  if  the  rights  and  pre* 

reedy  with  the  chancellors  of  foreign  rogatives  of  the  Throne  are  to  be  dis- 

cabinets ;    and  has  teleg^phs,  cou-  carded — ^if  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

riers,  and  autographic  notes,  and  se-  is  to  goyem  France  instead  of  a  con* 

cret  despatches  at  his  disposal.  stitutional  monarchy — and  if  the  threat 

All   kings    receive   ambassadors,  of  Lafayette  b  to  be  carried  into  exe- 

No  one  did  so  more  frequently  than  cution,  that "  the  throne  of  the  Citizen 

Charles    X — and  he  acted  wisely.  King  is  to  be  surrounded  by  republican 

But  when  treaties  are  to  be  signed —  institutions.'*    But  if  factions  are  to 

acts  are  to  be  decided — and  arrange-  be  kept  down,  if  a  monarchy  is  to  be 

ments  are  to  be  made — is  not  Louis  supported,  if  peace  is  to  preserved, 

Philippe  always  assisted  by  the  pre-  if  propagandism   is   to   be   discou* 

sence  and  counsels  of  the  president  of  raged,  if  alliances  and  treaties  are  to 

the  Councillor  the  Minister  of  Fo-  be  maintained  and  enforced— then  the 

reign  affairs  ?    Always.  system  once  so  eneigetieally  defend- 

3d,  That  the  minbters  are  only  ed  by  Persil,  Guizot,  Thiers,  and  Da- 
secretaries  to  copy  orders,  and  not  chalel,  must  be  persevered  in,  and  that 
councillors  of  the  Crown;  and  that,  which  was  good  from  1631  to  1838 
instead  of  having  a  system  of  their  must  be  continued  by  those  who  shall 
own,  they  are  only  the  very  humble  direct  the  helm  of  the  state  vessel, 
and  very  obedient  servants  of  the  King.  M.  Thiers  has  taken  a  vast  deal  of 

Thb  b  reasoning  in  the  vicious  pains  to  show  that  "  every  dog  has 
circle.  The  King,  when  he  found  its  day;"  that  every  system  has  its 
out  M.  Thiers  making  use  of  the  tele-  period  of  decline  and  fall,  as  wdl  as 
graph  to  oiganize  a  "  co-operation**  of  rise  and  power ;  and  that  stales  and 
in  Spain  with  Cliristina,  notwithstand-  govemmentslosethemselves  when  they 
ing  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Cabinet  persevere  with  a  system  which  b  no 
was  that  of  **  non-intervention,"  got  longer  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  pub- 
rid  of  his  ungrateful  minbter,  and  ap-  lie  mind,  and  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
pointed  Count  Mole  as  hb  successor,  state.  But  tiben  there  is  a  preliminary 
when  the  MoU  Cabinet,  however,  question  which  M.  Thiers  has  not 
was  formed,  upon  what  conditions  was  solved,  has  not  replied  to,  to  our  satis* 
it  constituted  ?  Peace  abroad--order  faction, — <'  Is  the  period  arrived  when 
at  home — ^non-intervention  abroad—-  the  system  adapted  to  from  1831  to 
and  an  amnesty  at  home.  These  con-  1839  can,  or  ought  to  be  changed?** 
ditions  were  approved  by  the  members  With  all  submission  to  the  e^r-editor 
of  the  Mol6  admimstration — and  they  of  the  iVa/ionaZ—the  ex-president  of 
have  honourably  carried  the  whole  of  the  council— and  the  present  editor-in- 
them  into  operation.  The  Coalition,  ohiefoftheCoiu^iifK/soiuiino  such  case 
during  the  change  of  this  system,  say  b  made  out ;  and  we  agree  with  Roger 
that  the  King  b  its  author,  and  that  CoUard  that  the  change  required  by 
the  minbters  are  only  hb  secretaries  I  the  Coalition,  b  the  demand  of  the  re- 
But  if  thb  be  the  case,  at  least  the  volutionary  spirit,  "  which  may  be 
leaders  of  the  Coalition,  when  them-  known  by  the  fiypocrby  of  its  words, 
selves  minbters  from  1831  to  1837,  the  folly  of  its  pride,  and  by  its  pro- 
were  only  secretaries  too  —  for  the  found  immorality.** 
same  system  which  was  pursued  by  Now  we  maintain,  with  a  profound 
Loub  Philippe  in  that  period;  b  pur-  conviction  Qf  th^  correctness  of  our 
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Btaftemeiitj  that  were  the  lairs  of  Sep-  She  must  either  retain  that  which  she 
tember  to  be  repealed,  all  the  excesses  possesses,  notwithstandW  its  deplo* 
of  1881  to  1895  would  be  repeated ;  rable  origin  and  its  unjustfoundation, 
and  should,  in  addition  to  the  repeal  of  or  she  must  be  perpetually  exposed  to 
those  laws,  the  electoral  franchise  be  the  anarchy  ana  ruin  of  never-ending 
extended  to  what  are  quaintly  called  changes.  To  secure  that  which  exists^ 
**  tiie  capacities,*'  all  the  horrors  of  the  laws  and  institutions  now  in  force 
179S  might  be  reperpetrated.  The  are  indispensable.  These  cannot  be 
French  are  not  changed  in  heart,  touched  without  orerthrowing  the 
Why  should  they  be?  Is  the  stand-  whole  fabric, 
ard  of  morals  higher?  Has  the  liter-  The  Coalition  which  has  been 
ature  of  the  country  exercised  a  soft-  formed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
ening  and  ameliorating  influence  oyer  is  anti-monarchical  and  monstrous, 
the  mibits  and  feelings  of  the  popnla-  It  is  anti-monabchical,  not  merely 
tion  ?  And,  aboye  all,  has  religion  because  it  is  specially  formed  arainst 
gained  her  lawfbl  and  loyely  sway  oyer  Louis  Philippe,  but  because,  should 
tiie  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  it  succeed,  it  renders  the  Crown  re- 
people?  M.  Thiers  knows  that  the  sponsible  for  the  exercise  of  its  rights 
answers  to  these  enquiries  must  be  in  and  prerogatives  to  a  migority  in  one 
the  negative.  And  then,  to  descend  a  of  the  two  Chambers,  thus  destroying 
step  lower — is  it  not  true  that  the  Le-  the  jiower  of  the  Throne,  and  disturb- 
gitimists.  Republicans,  and  Napoleon-  ing  the  equilibrium  of  the  three  powers 
ists,  retain  all  their  hate,  more  or  less  in  the  state.  And  it  is  monstrous, 
well-founded,  to  the  Revolution  of  July,  because  those  who  now  unite  against 
and  to  the  new  dynasty?  Has  the  Louis  Philippe  do  so  on  actually  differ- 
amnesty  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  wise  ent  principles,  and  to  obtain  actually 
and  generous  measure,  recommended  different  results.  And  we  hope  M. 
by  Ck»unt  Mol6,  converted  the  enemies  Guizot  will  forgive  us  our  frankness 
of  the  Throne  into  its  friends  ?  Have  if  we  now  address  ft  few  questions  to 
the  haters  of  Louis  Philippe  forgotten  him.  We  ask  M.  Guizot,  does  he  not 
their  hates?  Have  the  regicides  for  know  that  Berryer  has  joined  the 
ever  renounced  their  projects?  Wh^,  Coalition,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
If  M.  Thiers  knows  what  is  daily  said  tuning  the  establishment  of  what  he, 
in  the  lower  and  middling  classes  of  M.  Ginzot»  calls  a  parliamentary  go- 
society  in  Paris,  and  in  the  great  cities,  vemment,  but  solely  with  the  view  of 
where  the  revolutionary  press  has  pro-  bringing  into  hatred  and  contempt  the 
duced  the  most  permanent  effects  on  present  occupant  of  the  throne,  whom 
the  population,  he  must  know  that  the  ne  regards  merely  as  an  usurper  ?  We 
language  made  use  of,  with  reference  ask  M.  Guizot,  does  he  not  know  that 
to  the  Ajng  and  the  monarchy,  is  just  Gamier  Pa^es  and  his  republican 
the  reverse  of  being  satisfactory  and  frienda,  in  joining  the  Coalition,  have 

Sadfic.  Have  the  Napoleonists  aban-  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
oned  their  hopes  of  seeing  one  of  the  Into  hatred  and  contempt,  not  only  the 
nephews  of  the  ex-usurper  on  the  person  and  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe, 
tiirone  ?  If  the  laws  of  September  but  also  of  causing  to  he  humbled  and 
were  repealed,  would  tiiey  not,  twenty-  disgraced,  the  monarchical  power  and 
fbur  hours  afterwards,  establish  tiieir  government  in  that  countr;^  ?  And 
long-projected  joumak,  ''  L^Aigle,^  we  ask  M.  Guizot,  in  the  third  place, 
<■  L'Enq^ereMr,'*  and  ''  Napoleon  f"  does  he  not  know  that  even  Qdillon 
Have  the  repubUeans  been  convinced  Barrot  and  the  **  Gauche  dynastique^^ 
by  their  oxt-repeated  failures  that  in  joining  the  Coalition,  have  very 
France  will  not  submit  to  the  form  of  different  objects  in  view  to  himself, 
government  they  espouse?  By  no  M.  Guizot?  Is  M.  Guizot  prepared 
means ; — and  if  the  necessary  restric-  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of 
tions  at  present  placed  on  the  press  of  September,  as  M.  Barrot  and  his 
France  were  to-morrow  repealed*  we  friends  are  ready  to  do,  if  the  King 
should,  within  a  week  afterwards,  again  shall  be  defeated  ?  Is  M.  Guizot  pre- 
hear of  the  daily  "  Bon  Sens*' — the  pared  to  exclude  Louis  Philippe  from 
**  IVt^tme**— >the  **  Journal  du  Feu*  presiding  over  his  councils  of  mini- 
plti*  and  all  the  other  revoluUonary  sters,  as  Odillon  Barrot  and  the  Gaicc^€ 
offspring  of  the  barricades  of  1630.  would  desire  should  be  the  case  ? 
Now,  France  is  either  to  have  a  fixed  No — and  even  M.  Guizot's  address  to 
and  established  government  or  none,  the  Bfayor  at  Lisieuz  proves  that  he 
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U  not.    Then  whni  means  thU  mew-    at  the  electoral  collegea.    He  could 
«/r<7t<4  Coalition  of  LegiUmistSjEepub-  not  possibly  ascertain  bow  many  of 
HcanSf  and  Eadical  Wbigs,  irith  M.  the  electors  would  consent   to  this 
'  Guizoty  M,  Persllf  and  a  fVaction  of   coalition — ^how  many  would  vote  for 
*Uie  French  Conseryatives?    We  hare  a  candidate  who  professed  opinions 
called  it  monstrous^  because  it  is  so.  precisely  opposite  to  their  own,  simply 
.'  It  is  monstrous  to  see  faction  thus  for  the  sake  of  assuring  the  triumph 
conspiring  against  the  only  bulwark  of  the  Coalition*  and  the  defeat  of  the 
which  remains  not  only  for  the  mon-  monarchy.     He  had   the   right  to 
archy,  but  for  the  peace  and  order,  .belieye  that   tens   of    thousands  of 
happiness  and  prosperity,  of  a  great  electors  would  not  consent  to  be  thus 
nation.     M.   Guizot,  in  order  to  be  mystified,  and  that  multitudes  would 
constitutional  in  his  opposition,  has  say  ''no — ^wehaTe  peace,  order,  obe- 
wiscly  and  prudently  resorted  to  the  dience  to  the  laws,  eommercial  pro- 
fiction  of  blaming  the  mijiisters  of  the  sperity,  and  a  gradual  amelioration  of 
Crown  ;  but  he  knows,  as  well  as  we  our  social  and  political  situation ;  M« 
do,  that  this  is  only  a  fiction,  and  that    Mol^  has  assured  to  us  these  adyao- 
the  real  warfare  now  parrying  on  is  tages ;  the  King  has  confidence  in  his 
against  the  Throne.  ministers ;  the  Chamber  of  Peers  has 
The  elections  of  1839  are  the  most  confidence,  too  ;  more  than  one-half 
memorable  which  haye  occurred  since  of  the  last  Chamber  entertained  the 
those  of  1630.     Louis  Philippe,  per-  same  feeling ;  and  we  will  not  lend 
ceiyiog  that  the  war,  conducted  by  ourselyes  to  a  cabal  against  the  last 
the  Coalition  in  the  last  Chamber,  was  rampart  of  our  liberties  and  our  sta- 
one  against  himself  and  the  monarchy*  bility.'*    But  Count  M0I6  has  been 
and  feeling  that  it  was  his  duty,  a  mistaken.     The  majority  of  the  voting 
duty  which  he  owed  to  the  Charta  of  electors  haye  not  so  felt,  and  haye  not 
1830,  to  himself,  his  dynasty,  and  his  so  decided.     The  elections  of  1839 
country,  to  make  a  last  and  desperate  are  anti-monarchical,  and  the  throne 
effort  in  favour  of  monarchical  insti-  of  Louis  Philippe  is  in  real  danger, 
tutions    in     France,    dissolved   the        The  debates  which  took  place  in  the 
Chamber  which  had  been  elepted  in  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  occasion  of 
1837«  and  made  an   q>peal    to  the  the  address  to  the  King,  in  reply  to 
electoral  body.     In  taaiug  this  step  his  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  last 
he  proved  hb  wpreciation  of  the  state  session  of  Parliament,  are  unparalleled 
of  parties,  his  knowledge  of  the  real  in  the  history  of  France  for  their  in- 
nature  of  the  conflict  in  the  Chamber  sincerity  and  falsehood.    The  cbiefii 
oi  Deputies,  and  his  determination  to  of  the  Coalition  affected  to  find  fault 
;act  legally  and  constitutionally,  but,  with  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
at  the  same  time,  to  braye  all  uppo-  of  the  ministers,  and  to  belieye  and 
pularity  and  odium,  for  the  purpose  of  frel  th^  the  question  at  issue  was 
maintaining  the  equilibriijp  of  the  purely  one  of  a  ministerial  character, 
three    powers  of  the  state.     That  And  yet  the  basis  of  the  Coalition,  the 
appeal  has  been  unsuccessful/    The  declared  and  agreed  basis  among  the 
majority  of  the  voting  electors  haye  chieft  and  leaders  was,  that    Louis 
decided  against  him :  and  the  Gauche  Philip  should  be  attacked,  that  **  his'* 
and  Ckntrc  Gauche,   aided   by   the  system  should  be  grappled  wiih,  that 
Legitimists  and  Republicans^  and  by  **  he  **  should  be  defeated,  and  that*  as 
a  fraction  of  the  Right  of  the  Qiamber,  all  were  agreed  to  oppose  *'  him,**  all 
to  which  Mr  Guizot  and  M.  Persil  might  yote  for  each  other*s  candidates 
belong,  have  obtained  250  out  of  459  at  the  elestions,  and  for  the  oyerthrow 
votes,    of  wbioh    the    Chamber   of  of  his  system  in  the  Chamber.     We 
Deputies  is  composed.     Count  HoU  have  already  seen  what  that  system 
has  been  blamed  for  counselling  the  is  { — that  of  the  triopiphant  Coalition 
King  to  adopt  the  measure  of  a  dis-  will  be  developed  in  a  &w  weeks ; — 
solution*  without  being  sure  of  a  ma-  its  principles  are  known  beCorehai^d* 
jority.     This  blame  isi  however,  ua-  During  the  debates  in  the  Chamber  of 
deserved.     It  was  in^ossible  fi>r  the  Deputies,  in  Januarjr  last,  most  of  (be 
ncA>ie  Count  to  ascertain,  with  any  laadersof  the  Coalition  professed  their 
thing  like  accuraey,  what  would  be  attachment  to  the  King,  their  respect 
the  effect  of  a  coalition  of  Legitimists,  for  bis  person,  their  veneration  for  his 
Republieaas,    Doctrinaires*    and   of  talents,  and  their  conviction  of  the 
"•entM  GaflMbe,  and  Gaiiclie  electen,  Mtmai^  for  preserving  bis  rights  * 


and  pierogatiTes,    Tb^  line  qf  con.  Qoijm?»Uvp  party.    Tb^  mi^  of  a 

4uot   wa9    fal80   and    unprincipled,  regicide.  Camot^  has  l^een  preferrea 

They  vot^d  against  their  own  speeebes.  by  the  Nation^  Quards  of  pne  district 

They  place4  Aeir  black  balls  in  tliQ  ^  IbiQ  resp^tablf   and   eq]ighteni^4 

balloting  arn§  against  ]he  rnonarcbyi  president  of  tbe  Tribunal  of  popfi- 

vbilst  they  professed  by  their  falsa  m&^  of  the  eapitgl.     Witb  tbe  ez- 

asscverations  to  Ioyo  and  support  i^  ception  qf  Gen^ri^  Jao(}u«|nipot«  tbq 

They  so  acted  in  order  nqt  to  alarm  Gopsery^tivfi  papqifiatp  iii   tbe  ria&T 

tbe  electoral  body.     Tbey  wished  to  arrondiMeqiei^t  s  §ren  tbe  four  wbq 

gain   oyer   the  timid  to  tbeir  side,  bave  bjeen  fetu^^^d«  baye  been  ^lected 

Tbey  sought  to  secure  4  majority  in  by  pmall  m^*oritie^-^and  the  trtmiipii 

the  eyent  of  a  dissolution.     The  trick  of  tbe^  poqseryatiye  cause  in  tb^  ^i^ 

has  succeeded.     The  timid  electoni  arirondissement  is  hardly  ft  triuinpb« 

belieyed   tbeir   declarations  —  an4  a  since  tbe  inhabitants  of  that  district 

stupids  a  senseless  majority  has  de-  are  principally  ifealtby  mw$  ifhose 

cidedthat  the  best  way  to  support  tbe  opinions  could  not  be  doubtftil^  and 

Throne  is  to  bring  it  into  contempt —  whqse  yotes  might  therefore  be  relied 

and  that  the  true  method  tq  be  em-  on  with  certaiqty. 

ployed  for  securing  its  just  forpe  and  In  tbe  departments>  though  tbe  sue? 

influence  is  to  diminish  its  preroga-  pess  of  the  Coalition  has  been  less  sur- 

tiyes  and  deny  its  rights  It  prisipgi  it  bas  stil|  bpen  signal  and 

The  elections  of  1839  b^yei  bovr  d^pided*  Of  tbe  913  deputies  who 
oyer,  had  this  effect,  tbey  hi^ye  proved  ¥0^^  i^  fj^your  of  ^be  opposition  adr 
tbattbemeqoftbeReyplutioftof  IS^P  irfi^  to  t'Ouis  PbUippe>  m  January 
were  hot  monarchical — tbat  tbe  ^rr  )as^>  b^^  wbq  we^e  defeated  by  the 
rangements  madp  by  tbem  witb  Lonif  tbpo  Ponsenri^tire  majority  of  22 1^- 
Philip,  in  tbe  midst  of  the  barricades*  192  ba¥i9  bpen  re-retumed>  and  M. 
were  voT  intended  by  tbem  to  be  sp— 7  Miobpl  de  Bpurge0>  tbe  republican 
that  they  bave  seere^  irepublicfn  pr  depi)^,  is  tbe  oqly  man  of  any  eonso- 
democratical  views — an4«  W^  pi|p  wor^f  quPQPe  t|9py  b»ye  lost  On  ^e  other 
tbat  the  goveniment  of  France  Is  nov  b^d^  pqt  qf  tb®  3^1  Conservatire  de- 
intended  to  bp>  Ukp  (bat  pf  flnglaf^di  pu^  wbQ  Neptpd  tbe  insi^nt  address 
a  hereditary  mpa^fcby*  witb  a  powprr  of  tbe  minority,  ii  bave  not  been  re- 
ful  aijatocr^cyy  and  a  United  mi4 1^  plected.  imd  amppgs^  tboie  not  rptum- 
strained  democrapy •  ed  are  PpQte*  tbe  able  and  enlightened 

Tbe  elections  of  1339  b«ve  ^Utacked  Director  pf  tbe  Fost-OIBce— Blanc, 
the  Tbrofie,  overffarqw^  tbe  Pppsprya-  tbe  Secretary  pf  Btatp  for  Hie  Home 
tive  Cabinet  of  Count  Mole,  opened  Depar^ment-r-Lqcquet,  the  Secretary 
up  the  road  tp  power  and  ofl&;^e  tq  tbp  of  tbp  Pq^seryalif  e  club  of  the  last 
war  party*  s^netioned  and  ppcpuraged  Chamber —  General  Bchramin — Jol- 
the  men  of  tbe  movement,  iiiyited  Um  Uve^  tbe  advocate  of  the  Treasury 
propagandists  of  all  countries  oncp  r-Biud^^  itPd  many  others,  who  had 
more  to  unfurl  their  draptawf  and  Mein  ap  aptive  part  in  the  defence  of 
raise  their  standards,  and  taugbt  Eur  Ae  Tbrone  agaiost  theencroaehments 
rope  to  open  hpr  eyes,  rad  pfppane  for  pf  the  democratic  party, 
coming  dangers  and  for  ineyitabie  By  tbeepmbineamataoBuyresof  the 
chang/N*  Tbe  elections  pf  1839  b^ye  electoral  committees  at  Parb  and  in 
shown  to  other  go?emments  in  aUir  tbe  departments,  whenever  the  ma- 
ance  witb  France,  tliat  tbe  dpgma  of  jprity  pf  tbe  Coalition  elections,  in  an 
popular  sovereignty  is  np^  only  adf^tpd  arrondiaseasent  were  Centre  Gauche, 
by  the  populace  but  by  the  people  ;  tbe  £f apoleonists,  Republicans,  Legiti- 
and  tbat,  altbongb  for  a  time  tbe  miata,  and  /Gauche,  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  order  bas  tfiumf^bed,  end  the  Doelrinairee,  were  bound,  by  tbe  terms 
cause  of  peace  has  puevailedi  ^bese  ra-  of  tbe  Coalition,  to  vote  Ibr  him.  Only 
aults  are  not  to  be  aseri)i>ed  to  the  dl  cases  bave  occurred  out  of  913  in 
adoption  of  orijbrly  and  paciifip  prin^  vhiidi  this  condition  has  not  been  fiif- 
eipte$  by  France,  but  only  to  adven-  filled.  And  so,  wbeneyer  the  majori« 
titious  circumstjLttces  and  to  mpnieis-  fy  of  4e  Coalilioii  electors  were  Ro- 
tary interests  and  biases.  publican,  tbe  Legitimists,  and*  Doc- 

At  Paris  the  eledii^ns  of  1639  bavo  Irinaires,  paucfae,  and  GeiUre  Gauche, 

been    deplorable.     Out    of   fourteen  voted  for  him ;   and  why  ?    Because 

electoral  colleges,  each  returning  a  they  approved  his  principles  ?     No. 

member,  only  four  belong  to  the  tnily  Because  they  hoped  to  see  the  same 
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men  in  office?    No.    Because  they  all  its  defence.    Possessed  of  a  large  for* 
had  the  same  object  In  Tiew  ?     Yes ;  tune,  fine   estates,  cnltlyated  mind, 
but  what  was  that  object  ?    The  de-  domestic  enjoyments,  and  public  re- 
gradation,  humiliation,  and  defeat  of  spect,  he  has  nothing  to  ask  finom  the 
the  monarchy.  monarch,  or  to  enyy  of  the  people. 
The  support  wUeh  has  been  g^Ton  Bfanly,  disinterested,  and  honourable, 
by  the  majority  of  the  voting  electors  he  would  not  condescend  to  the  paltry 
to  this  attack  on  the  throne  of  Loi^  tricks  of  a  beggmg  and  unprinci|ded 
Philippe  and  on  monarchical  institn-  democracy ;  and  we  can  Touture  to 
tions  in  France,  is  the  gravest  feature  affirm,  that  he  was  no  party  to  any 
of  this  fearful  picture.     The  electors  manoeuTres  forthe  purpose  of  securing 
of  France  are  the  middling  and  upper  Totes,  even  though  he  believed  the 
cfasses.     That  a  large  portion  or  the  maintenance    of  the   cause    he   es- 
electors  of  the  upper  clanes  have  not  poused  to  be  essential  to  the  happi« 
voted,  is  oertam ;  but  three-fourths  of  ness  of  Franoe  and  to  the  durability 
the  middling  class  electors  have  done  of  her   monarchy.      When    Count 
so ;  and  the  migoritjr  have  supported  Mol^  ascertained  that  the  majority 
this  monstrous  coalition.     What  does  of  the  voting  electors  had  dedded 
this  support  mean  ?    First,  that  the  against  tiie    monarchy,   he    would 
Legitimist  electors  prefer  anarchy  to  adopt  no  other  course  than  to  retire. 
seeingLouisPhilippe firmly  established  The  result  of  the  elections  was  not 
on  the  throne.    Second,  that  the  Re-  known  in  Paris  till  the  7th  March  ; 
publican  electors  prefer  anarchy  to  a  on  the    8tii  the   ministry  ^resigned* 
monarohv.     Thirdt  that  tiie  Napo-  That  was  a  solemn  moment  for  Louis 
leonist  electors  prefer  confusion  and  Philippe.    Deserted  by  his  quondam 
war,  to  peace  and  order.     Fourl^  friends,  by  the  men  of  the  barricades 
that  the  Doctrinaire   electors  prefer  *— denied  by  the  Repnblieans — forsa* 
the  defeat  of  the  Throne  to  tiie  estab-  ken  by  the  Doctrinaires— reproached 
lishment    of    a  firm  and  powerful  by  the   Legitimista— mocked  by  the 
monarchy.      Fifth,  that  the  Centre  De  Cormenins  of  the  press,  and  by 
Gauche  electors  are  jealous  of  the  the    Martins  and  Garnier  Pages  of 
Throne,  and  wish  to  establish  not  a  the  Chamber — and  reduced  to  oapi- 
monardiieal,  but  merely  a  parUamenm  tulate  with  the  Coalition,  and  to  ap« 
tary  government  in  the  country ;  and,  peal  to  those  who  united  to  beard,  to 
Sixthf  that  the  Gauche  and  Extreme  attack,  and  to  defeat  him.     ''  We 
Gauche  electors  are  resolved  on  car-  have  defeated  the  King  1 "  was  the 
rying  their  original  plan  into  effect,  exulting  cry  of  the  factions ;  and  the 
conceived  as  it  was  by  them  at  the  pe-  King  owned  tiiat  he  was  indeed  de* 
riodof  the  Revolution  of  1880,  viz.r^  feated.  By  the  success  of  the  Coalition 
to  surround    the   throne    of   Louis  it  has  been  decided  that  France,  t.  e. 
Philippe    with     rqmblican    insiUu^  the   g^veming>  voting,   portion  of 
turns  I    All  these  conflictiiig  opinions  France,    is   not  monuobical :  That 
agreed,  however,   on   one  question  thegovcornmentoftiieeountry  istobe 
which  constituted  at  once  the  force  intrusted  to  such  men  as  are  approved 
and  the  danger  of  the  Coalition ;  and  by  a  nuyorihr  of  one  of  the  powers  of 
that  was,  to  attack  and  degrade  the  the  state :    That  Louis  Phihppe  is  to 
French  monarchy.  reign,  and  not  to  govern :    That  the 
The  Coalition  accuse  the  Govern-  government  of  tiie  country  is  to  he 
ment  of  Count  Mole  of  having  en-  based  on  the  dogma  of  popular  sove- 
deavoured,   by  bribes,    intimidation,  reignty  :  That  the  throne  is  to  be  re- 
and  rewards,  to  secure  a  minority  at  stramed  in  the  exercise  of  its  just 
the  elections.      Sueh   accusations   a  rights  and  prerogatives:    That  the 
man  like  Count  Mol^  may  venture  to  system  of  peace  and  order  of  the  last 
despise.    Descended   from  an  iUus-  sevenyears  is  gradually, if  not  sud- 
trious  race  of  great  and  noble  men,  he  denly,  to  give  place  to  one  of  war, 
has  a  mind  and  a  conscience  inferior  aggression,  conquest,  propagandism, 
to  none  of  his  ancestors.     Convinced  and  revolution ;  and,  to  adopt  the  lan- 
that  the  Throne  was  in  danger,  and  gruage  of  one  of  the  journals  of  the 
not  the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  has  Coalition,  <'  That  once  mare  the  revo^ 
risked  his  fair  name  ana  reputation  in  lutUm  is  to  march," 
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Fkbncb  and  Engiiflh  Iheratunef 
wMeh  haye  noiw  been  in  a  high  state 
of  aodvity  for  two  enthre  eentuiwy 
and  perhaps  as  nearlj  as  possible  have 
been  subject  to  the  same  allowance 
for  lulls  arisiDg  out  of  et?il  agitations, 
cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  left  any  nook  or  shy  reoess  in 
the  broad  field  of  na^nal  mterest  at 
this  da^  nnyislted.  Long  after  the 
main  highway  of  waters  has  felt  the 
full  power  of  the  tide,  channelB  run* 
ning  tut  inland,  with  thousands  of 
little  edlaleral  creeks,  may  be  still 
under  the  yeiy  process  of  filling  ;  for 
two  powers  are  required  to  those  final 
efieots  of  the  tide;  the  general  hydro* 
static  power  for  maintaining  theequili* 
brium,  and  also  hydraulic  power  for 
searching  narrow  conduits.  On  the 
same  analogy  many  human  interests, 
less  obyions  or  less  general,  may  long 
lingMT  unnoticed,  and  sunriye  for  a 
time  the  widest  expansion  of  intellec- 
tual activity.  Possibly  the  aspects  of 
society  must  shift  materially  before 
even  the  human  conscbusness,  ikrless 
a  human  interest  of  curiosity,  settles 
upon  them  with  steadiness  enough  to 
light  up  and  vivify  their  relations* 
For  example,  odd  as  it  may  seem  to 
us,  it  is  certain— that  in  the  Elisabe- 
than  age.  Political  Economy  was  not 
yet  viewed  by  any  mind,  no,  not  by 
Lord  Bacon's,  as  even  a  poeeiUe  mode 
of  speculation.  The  whole  accidents 
of  value  and  its  functions  were  not  as 
yet  separated  into  a  distinct  conscious 
oblect ;  nor,  if  they  had  been,  would 
it  haye  been  snpnosed  possible  to  trace 
laws  and  fixed  relations  amongst  forms 
apparentiy  so  impalpable,  andcombi* 
nations  so  fleeting.  With  the'growth 
of  society,  gradually  the  same  pheno- 
mena revolved  more  and  more  fire- 
quentiy  ;  something  like  order  and 
connexion  was  dimly  descried ;  philo- 
sophic suspicion  began  to  stir ;  obser- 
vation was  steadUy  lulled  $  reasoning 
and  disputation  ran  their  circle ;  and 
at  last  a  sdence  was  matured^^eflnite 


as  mechanics,  though  (like  thai)  nar- 
row in  its  elementary  laws. 

Thus  it  is  with  all  topics  of  general 
interest.  Through  several  genera- 
tions they  may  escape  notice;  for 
there  must  be  an  interest  of  social 
necessity  visibly  connected  with  them, 
befbre  a  mere  vagrant  curiosity  will 
attract  culture  to  their  laws.  And 
this  interest  may  Ml  to  arise  until 
society  has  been  made  to  move  through 
various  changes,  and  human  needs 
haye  assumed  attitudes  too  command- 
ing and  too  permanent  to  be  neglect- 
ed. The  lavrs  of  the  drama,  that  is, 
of  the  dramatic  fable^  how  subtie  are 
they  I  How  imperceptible — how  ab- 
solutely non-existences — ^in  any  rude 
state  of  society  1  But  let  a  national 
theatre  «rise,  let  the  mighty  artist 
come  forward  to  shake  men*s  hearts 
vrith  scenic  agitations,  how  inevitably 
are  Ihese  laws  brightened  to  the  ap- 
prehension, searched,  probed,  ana* 
lysed.  Sini  M€Bcenates$  it  has  been 
said,  fum  deeruni  (JPlacce)  Marones, 
That  may  be  doubted  ;  and  nearer  to 
the  probabiHties  it  would  be  to  invert 
the  order  of  succession.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  from 
manifold  experience,  that  invariably 
there  will  follow  on  the  very  traces 
and  fresh  footing  of  the  mighty  agent 
(mighty,  but  possibly  blind)— the  sa- 
gacious theorist  of  his  functions — in 
the  venr  wake  and  visible  path  of  the 
awful  (Eschylus,  or  the  tear-compel- 
ling Euripides,  producing  their  colos- 
sal effects  in  allumce  with  dark  forces 
slumbering  in  human  nature,  will 
step  forth  the  torch-bearing  Aristotie, 
that  pure  stan^  intelligence,*  bent 
upon  searching  uto  those  effects,  and 
measuring  (when  possible)  those  forces. 
The  same  age  accordingly  beheld  the 
first  pompous  exhibitions  of  dramatic 
power,  wnich  beheld  also  the  great 
speculator  arise  to  trace  its  limits, 

Sroportions,  and  the  parts  of  its  sha- 
owy  emmre.    *'  I  came,   I  saw,  I 
conquerea'— such  might  have  been 


*  Thatpmrt  iiamf  inUUigenee.  Aristotle  was  sometimes  called  i  tm,  the  int^ecti 
and  elsewhere,  as  Soidas  records,  he  wis  said  to  dip  his  pen  into  the  very  intellect  and 
its  fonntalns. 
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Aristotle's  Taunt  in  reviewing  his  own  gnage  has  brilliant  merits  of  a  yery 
analysis  of  the  Athenian  drama;  one  different  order ;  andwe  speak  thought- 
generation  or  nearly  so,  having  wit-  fully  when  we   say^  that,  confining 
nessed  the  creation  of  the  Grecian  ourselves  to  our  own^  the  most  learned 
theatre  as  a  fact,  and  the  finest  con-  work  which  ^he  circumstances  of  any 
tempUtiTo  survey  which  bfts  yet  been  known  or  obvioin  caae  allow*  the 
taken  of  the  same  faa^  viewed  as  n  work  which  presupposes  the  amplest 
problem;  of  the  dramatic  tow»»fiuic-  ^ooomplishments  of  judgment  and 
tions»  powers*  and  limits.  enormnus  eruditiont  would  be  a  His- 
No  great  number  of  genofationsi  tory  of  the  English  Language  Irom  its 
ther^ore*  is  requisite  for  the  ezhans-  oarliast  rudiments*  through   all  the 
tion  of  idl  capital  interests  in  theif  periods  of  its  growth*  to  its  stationary 
capital  aspects.    And  it  may  be  pre*  eondition.      Great    rivers*   as   they 
sumed*  with  tolerable  certainty*  that  advance  and  receive  vast  tributary 
by  this  time  the  plongb  has  turned  up  iufluxes*  chaogf  their  direction*  their 
every  angle  of  soil*  properiy  national*  eharaeler*  their  very  name ;  and  the 
alike  in  England  or  in  France.    Not  pompous  inland  Ma  bearing  navieson 
^t  many  parts  will  not  neri  to  bo  its  bosom*  has  bad  leisuve  through  a 
tilled  over  again*  and  often  absolutely  thousand  leaguM  of  meandering  ut> 
de  novo.  Much  of  what  has  been  done*  tevly  to  foiget  and  disown  the  rocky 
has  been  done  so  ill*  that  it  is  as  if  it  mountain  li!lid  and  the  violent  rapids 
had  not  been  done  at  alt    For  in*  wbicb  made  itf  inftmt  state  unfitted  to 
stance  the  history  of  neither  kingdom  •bear  even  the  light  oanoe.    The  ana- 
has  yeik  been  written  In  a  way  to  last*  logy  Is  striking  between  this  case  and 
or  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  sulueot*  that  of  the  English  language.     In  its 
Either  it  has  been  slightly  written  as  elemeiitary  pMiod*  it  takes  a  different 
to  research*  witness  Hume  and  Mesa-  namer-the  name  of   Anglo*  fiazon ; 
rai*  Smollet   and   P(&re  Dapiel  (not  and  so  rude  was  it  and  barren  at  one 
bnt  some  of  theae  writers  lay  claim  to  stage  of  this  rodimtntai  form*  that  in 
antiquarian  merits) ;  or  written  inarti-  the  fkuftm  Ohrameh  we  find  not  more 
fteiaUy  and  liMblv  as  regards  effect;  or  than  a  few  hundred  words*  perhaps 
written  without  knowl^ge  m  regards  from  six  to  eight  hundred  wonis*  per- 
the  political  forees  which  moved  upder^  petually  revolving*  and  most  of  which 
e^und  at  the  great  Hras  of  our  nar  expness  some  idea  In  close  relation  to 
tional  developement.  the  state  of  war.     The  narrpw  pur- 
Still*  after  one  fashion  or  another*  poaes  of  |he  Chroniekr  ma«r»  in  part* 
almost  every  great  theme  has  received  it  is  tvne*  have  determmed  the  narrow 
its  treatment  in  both  English  litora-  ehome  of  words;  bnt  it  is  certain*  on 
tnre  and  French ;  though  many  are  the  other  hand*  tiiat  the  scanty  voea- 
those  on  which*  in  the  words  of  the  bulary  which  tlien  listed*  mainly  de- 
'  German  adage  upon  psychology,  we  termuiad  the  limited  range  of  Ids  pur- 
may  truly  afiirm  that  f*  the  first  sen*  poMs.    It  is  remarkable,  also*  that  the 
sibie  word  is  yet  to  be  spoken."   The  idiomatie  forms  and  phrases  are  aa 
soil  is  not  abiolutdy  a  virgin  soil;  scanty  in  this  ancient OAra»tc/s,as  the 
the  mine  is  not  absolutely  unworked ;  ideas*  tlie  im^es*  and   the  iegicsl 
although  the  main  body  of  the  pre-  forms  of  conneztou  or  transition.  Snoh 
cious  ore  is  yet  to  be  extracted.  is  the  shallow  brook  or  rivulet  of  onr 
Mean-time*  one  capital  subjeet  there  language  in  its  infant  stage.     Thence 
is,  and  a  domestic  subject  besides*  on  it  derives  a  stream  eontinnally  en- 
which*  strange  to  say*  neither  nation  laigmg*  down  to  the  Norman  «ra ; 
has  thought  fit  to  raise  any  monument  through  five  centuries  (eommendng 
of  learning  and  patriotism.     Bicfa*  at  with  the  century  of  Bede),  used  as  the 
several  eras,  in  all  kinds  of  leaning*  vernacular  idiom  for  the  intereourse 
neither  England  nor  France  has  any  of  life  by  a  nation  expanding  gra- 
great  work  to  show  upon  her  own  dually  under  the  ripeniug  influence  of 
vernacular  language.     Res  est  in  m-  a  pure  religion  and  a  wise  jurispru- 
tegro  :    no  Hickes    in    England,  no  deuce;  benefiting,  besides,  by  the  cul- 
Malesherbes  or  Menage  in  France,  has  ture  it  received  from  a  large  siicces- 
chosen  to  connect  his  own  glory  with  eion  of  learnod  eoclesiastios*  who  too 
the^  investigation  and  history  of  his  often  adopted  the  Latin  for  the  vehicle 
native  tongue.     And  yet  each  Ian-  of  their  literary  commerce  witti  the 
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CoBtiaenty  but  alM  in  cum  part  all 
nambering*  wrote  (like  the  great 
patriot  Aured)  for  popular  purposes 
va  Saxoii9--^Ten  this  rude  dialect  grew 
and  widened  Ita  foimdationsy  nntll  it 
became  adequate  to  general  inteUee- 
tnal  purpoees*  StilU  OTcn  in  this  inif- 
proved  statei  it  would  have  been  loond 
mcommensurate  to  its  great  destiny. 
It  eould  not  have  been  an  organ  cor* 
responding  to  the  grandeur  of  those 
iiiteUect4»  which,  &  the  fulness  of 
timet  were  to  commnnicate  with  man^ 
kind  in  oracles  of  truth  or  of  power. 
It  could  not  have  offered  moulds  ample 
enough  for  receiying  that  vast  litera^ 
tuie,  whichf  in  less  than  another  fiye 
hundred  yearsy  was  beginning  tQ  well 
forth  from  the  nationarfeQius« 

Hence^  at  the  yeiy  first  entranea 
upon  this  interesting  theme,  we 
stumble  upon  what  we  may  now  nn* 
derstand  to  haye  been  the  bUndest  of 
human  follias-o-the  peculiar,  and, 
without  exaggeration,  we  may  say  the 
proTidential  ftlicity  of  the  English 
language  has  been  made  its  capital 
reproach  that,  whilst  yet  ductile  and 
enable  of  new  ioqpressions,  it  reeeived 
a  fresh  and  large  infosioa  of  alien 
wealth*  It  is,  say  -the  imbecile, 
a  '<  bastard**  Iviguage..^  *'bTbrid" 
language,  and  so  forth.  And  thus, 
for  a  metaphor,  for  a  name^  for  a 
sound,  they  oYeriook,  as  far  as  de- 
pends on  their  will,  they  sign  away 
the  main  prerogatiye  and  dowry  of 
their  mother  tongue.  It  is  time  to  have 
done  with  these  follies.  Let  ua  open 
our  eyes  to  our  own  adyantages.  Let 
us  recegmse  with  thankfulness  that 
fortunate  inheritance  of  collateral 
wealth,  whiiA,  by  inoculating  our 
Anglo-Saxon  stem  with  the  mixed 
dialect  of  Neustria,  laid  open  an  aye- 
nne  mediately  through  which  the 
whole  opulence  of  Roman,  and«  ulti- 
mately, of  Grecian  thought,  play  free* 
ly  through  the  pulses  of  our  natiye 
Englishr  Most  fortunately  the  Sax- 
on language  was  yet  plaatie  and  uni> 


frosen  at  the  era  of  the  Norman  in« 
yaaion.  The  language  was  thrown 
again  into  the  crucible,  and  new  ele« 
ments  were  intermingled  with  its  own 
when  brought  into  a  state  of  fusion,! 
And  this  fiqal  proceos  it  was,  nuking 
the  language  at  once  rich  in  matter 
and  miSleable  in  form,  which  opaate4 
that  composite  and  multiform  speech 
•^^fittedy  uke  a  mirror,  to  reflect  the 
thoughts  of  the  myriad«minded  Shak/^ 
apeare  [}  i*^  t^fit***^]^  and  yet  at  th^ 
same  time  witii  enough  remaining  of 
its  old  forest  stamina  for  imparting  a 
mascnline  depth  to  the  subhmities  of 
Milton,  or  the  Hebrew  prophets,  an4 
a  patriarchal  simplicity  to  the  Historic 
Scriptures. 

.  Such  being  the  yalue,  such  the  slow 
developement  of  our  noble  language, 
through  a  period  of  more  than  twice 
six  hundreqi  years,  how  strange  it  muat 
be  tbonght,  that  not  only  we  possesf 
at  this  day  no  history,  no  circumstan- 
tial annals,  of  its  growth  and  condition 
at  different  eras,  a  defect  which  eyen 
the  German  literature  of  our  language 
has  partially  supplied  i  but  that,  with 
one  solitary  exception,  no  eminent 
scholar  has  applied  himself  eyen  to  a 
single  function  of  this  elaborate  serp 
vice.  The  s<^tary  exception,  we  need 
Maroely  aay,  points  to  Dr  Johnson-*** 
whose  merits  and  whose  demerits* 
whose  qualifieationa  and  disqualifica- 
tions, for  a  task  of  this  nature,  are  now 
too  notorious  to  require  any  illustrar 
tion  fh>m  us.  The  slendemesa  of  Dr 
Johnson'sphilological  attaininants,and 
his  blank  ignorance  of  that  particular 
philology  which  the  case  murtieularly 
rcqoireidU— the  philology  of  the  north*- 
em  languages,  are  as  much  matters  of 
record,  and  as  undeni&ble  as,  in  the 
opposite  scale,  are  his  logical  skill,  his 
curious  felicity  of  disdnption,  and  his 
masculine  yigour  of  definition .  Work- 
ing under,  or  over,  a  commission  of 
men  more  learned  than  himself,  he 
would  hare  been  the  ablest  of  agentf 
for  digesting  and  organisiBg 


^m 


rm^^ 


mr*^^n 


^m 


^PHr- 


m^ip    mi 


I  '>"* 


*  Jn  eatei  pati  aU  numlenng.  To  go  no  further  than  the  one  branch  of  religious 
literature,  vast  maises  of  gacred  poetry  in  the  Saxon  language  are  yet  slumbering  un- 
used, unstudied,  almost  unknown  to  the  student,  amongst  our  manuscript  treasures. 

f  Wfien  brought  into  a  itate  ofjimou.  Let  not  the  reader  look  upon  this  image, 
when  applied  to  an  unsettled  language,  as  pure  fanciful  metaphor :  were  there  nothing 
more  due  to  a  superioducUon  of  one  language  upon  another,  merely  the  confusion  of 
inflexional  forms  between  the  two  orders  of  declensions,  conjugations,  &c. ,  would  tend 
to  reeast  a  language,  and  virtually  to  throw  it  anew  into  a  furnace  of  secondary  for- 
mation, by  unsettling  the  old  fazoiliar  forms. 
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terials.  Totn/^rmiorinTestwitb^/brmy 
in  the  sense  of  logicians— >in  other 
words>  to  impress  the  sense  and  trace 
the  presence  of  principles — that  was 
Dr  Johnson's  peculiar  prorinee ;  but 
to  assign  the  matfer,  whether  that  con- 
sisted in  originating  the  elements  of 
thonghti  or  in  gathering  the  affinities 
of  langnagesy  was  suited  neither  to  his 
nature  nor  to  his  halnts  of  study.  And« 
of  neces8it7>  therefore,  his  famous  dic- 
tionary is  a  monument  of  powers  un- 
equally yoked  together  in  one  task-* 
skill  in  one  funcdon  of  his  duty  ''fiill 
ten  times  as  much  as  there  needs;" 
skill  in  others— sometimes  feeble, 
sometimes  none  at  all. 

Of  inferior  attempts  to  illustrate  the 
language,  we  hare  Ben  Jonson's  Gram- 
mar, early  in  the  seventeenth  century ; 
Wallis,  uie  mathematician's.  Gram- 
mar (written  in  Latin,  and  patrioti- 
callv  designed  as  a  polemic  grammar 
against  the  errors  of  foreigners),  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  same  century ; 
Bishop  Lowth*slittle  School-Grammar 
in  the  eighteenth  century ;  Archdea- 
con Nares's  Orthoepy ;  Dr  Cromlne*s 
Etymology  and  Syntax ;  Noah  Web* 
8ter*s  various  essays  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, followed  by  his  elaborate  Dic- 
tionary, all  written  and  first  published 
in  America.  We  have  also,  and  we 
menUon  it  on  account  of  its  great  but 
most  unmerited  popularity,  the  gram- 
mar of  Lindley  Murray — an  Ameri- 
can, by  the  way,  as  well  as  the  eccen- 
tric Noah.  This  book,  full  of  atro- 
cious blunders  (some  of  which,  but 
with  little  systematic  learning,  were 
exposed  in  a  work  of  the  late  Mr  Haz- 
litt*s},  rdgns  despotically  through  tiie 
young  laSes*  schools,  from  the  Ork- 


neys to  the  Conusfa  SeiDys.  And  of 
the  other  critical  grammars,  such  as 
the  huge  4to  of  Green,  the  smdler  one 
of  Dr  Priestley,  many  little  aintracts 
prefixed  to  portable  mctioiiaries,  ftc., 
there  may  be  gathered,  since  the  year 
1680,  from  250  to  300;  not  one  of 
which  is  absolutely*  without  valued- 
some  raising  new  and  curious  ques- 
tions, others  showing  their  talent  in 
Bolring  old  ones.  Add  to  these  the 
occasional  notices  of  grammatical 
niceties  in  the  critical  editions  of  our 
old  poets,  and  there  we  have  the  total 
amount  of  what  has  hitherto  been  con- 
tributed towards  the  investigation  of 
our  English  language  in  its  gramma- 
tical theory.  As  to  the  inv^gation 
of  its  hirtory,  of  its  gradual  rise  and 

grogress,  and  its  relations  to  neigh- 
ouring  languages,  that  is  a  total 
blank ;  a  tiue  pointing  to  a  duty  ab- 
solutely in  arrear,  rather  than  to  any 
performance  ever  undertaken  as  yet, 
even  by  wav  of  tentative  essa^.  At 
least,  any  fractional  attempt  in  that 
direction  is  such  as  would  barely  form 
a  single  section,  or  sub-section,  In  a 
general  history.  For  instance,  we 
have  critical  essays  of  some  value  on 
the  successive  translations,  into  Eng- 
lish, of  the  Bible.  But  these  rather 
express,  in  modulo  part)o»  the  burden 
of  laborious  research  which  awaits 
such  a  task  pursued  comprehensively, 
than  materially  diminish  it.  Even  the 
history  of  SUmg,  whether  of  domestic 
or  foreign  g^wtb,  and  the  record  of 
the  capricious  infinxes,  at  partioular 
epochs,  from  the  Spanish,  the  Frenchjf 
&o.,  would  fumisn  materials  for  a  se- 
parate work.  But  we  forbear  to  enter 
upon  the  long  list  of  parts,  chapters. 


*  80  little  is  the  abeolate  value  and  learning  of  loch  books  to  be  meanired  by  tbe 
eritlcal  pretenaioiii  of  the  dam  in  which  they  rank  themielTea,  or  by  the  promiiei  of 
their  title-pages,  that  we  remember  to  have  seen  some  very  acnte  remarks  on  pro- 
ntmeiation,  on  the  value  of  letters,  ftc,  in  a  little  Bdinburgh  book  of  rudiments,  meant 
only  for  children  of  four  or  live  years  old.  It  was  called,  we  think,  The  CkUd*h  Ladder, 

f  By  the  way,  ft  has  long  been  customary  (and  partly  In  oompliaDce  with  foreign 
criticism,  unlearned  in  our  elder  literature,  and  quite  incompetent  to  understand  it), 
to  style  the  period  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  snooeediag  decade  of  years,  our  Augustan 
age.  The  graver  errors  of  thought  in  such  a  doctrine  «re  no  present  concern  of  ours. 
But,  as  respects  the  purity  of  our  language,  and  its  dignity,  never  did  either  suffer  lo  long 
and  gloomy  an  eclipse  as  in  that  period  of  our  annals.  The  German  language,  as  written 
at  that  time  in  books,  is  positively  so  disfigured  by  French  and  Latin  embroideries — 
that  it  becomes  difficult  at  times  to  say  which  language  is  meant  for  the  ground,  and 
which  for  the  decoration.  Our  English  is  never  so  bad  as  that ;  but  the  ludicrous  in- 
troduction of  foreign  forms,  such,  for  example,  as  "  Ais  hUimadot,'*  **  hit  Privadot" 
goes  far  to  denationalise  the  tone  of  the  diction.  Bven  the  familiar  allusions  and  ab-> 
breriations  of  that  age,  some  of  which  became  indispensable  to  the  evasion  of  what 
was  deemed  pedantry,  such  as  *H$  and  '<»a#,  are  rank  with  meanness.  In  Shakspeare'a 
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and  seciioiUy  whieb  moit  compose  TalareBque  qualities  with  the  personal 
the  arebitectural  system  of  so  elabo-  bearing  of  SpaniM^ ;  or>  again^  of 
rate  a  work«  seeing  that  the  whole  edi-  floecial  adaptati<m  to  operatic  music  in 
fice  itself  is  hitherto  a  great  idea»  m  the  Italian ;  or  (as  regards  the  Eng* 
tmbibue,  aa  regards  onr  own  language.  lish)»  because  he  has  heard,  perhaps^ 
The  French,  as  we  haye  obiienredy  that  the  letter  e,  and  crowded  clusters 
haTC  little  more  to  boast  of.  And*  in  of  consonants  and  monosyllabic  words 
factf  the  Germans  and  the  Italians*  of  preyail  ip  it. 
all  nations  the  two  who  most  cordially  Such  random  and  fantastic  notions 
hate  and  despise  each  other«  in  this  would  be  entiUed  to  little  attention; 
point  agree— that  they  only  haYo  con-  but»  unfortunately » we  find  that  men  of 
structed  many  preparatory  work^yhave  distinguished  genius— men  who  have 
reared  something  more  than  mere  contributed  to  sustain  and  extend  the 
scafiblding  towards  such  a  systematic  glory  of  this  very  English  language, 
and  national  monument.  are  sometimes  amongst  its  notorious 
1.  It  is  painful  and  humiliating  to  depredators.  Addison,  in  a  well- 
an  Englishman,  that,  whilst  all  other  known  passage  of  his  critical  essays 
nations  show  their  patriotism  seYcrally  caUs  the  En«ishf  in  competition  with 
in  connexion  with  their  own  separate  the  Greek  language,  brick  against 
mother  tongues,  dun^ng  for  them  marble.  Now,  that  there  is  a  rocal* 
often  merits  which  they  haTcnot*  and  beauty  in  the  Greek,  which  raises  it 
overlooking  none  of  those  which  they  in  that  particular  point  above  all  mo- 
have,  his  own  countrvmen  show  them-  dem  languages,  and  not  exclusively 
selves  ever  ready,  witn  a  dishonourable  above  die  English,  cannot  be  denied ; 
levity,  to  undervalue  the  English  Ian*  but  this  is  the  lowest  merit  of  a  Ian* 
guage,  and  always  upon  no  fixed  pxin-  gua^e  —  being,  merely  its  eemuoue 
ciples.  Nothing  to  ourselves  seems  ment  (to  borrow  a  word  of  Milton's^ ; 
so  remarkable— aa  that  men  should  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  as  respects  tne 
dogmatise  upon  the  pretensions  of  this  higher  or  intellectual  qualities  of  a 
and  that  language  in  particular,  with-  language,  the  English  greatiy  excels 
out  having  any  general  notions  pre-  the  Greek,  and  especially  in  that  very 
viously  of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  case  which  provoked  the  remark  of 
the  value  of  a  language  universally.  Addison ;  for  it  happens,  that  some 
Without  some  preuminary  notice,  ab-  leading  ideas  in  the  Paradise  Lost-^ 
stractedly,  of  the  precise  qualities  to  be  ideas  essential  to  the  very  integrity  of 
sought  for  in  a  language,  how  are  we  the  fable,  cannot  be  expressed  in 
to  know  whether  uie  main  object  of  Greek;  or  not  so  expressed  as  to  con- 
cur question  is  found,  or  not  found,  in  vey  the  same  thought  impregnated 
any  given  language  offered  for  exami*  with  the  same  weight  of  passion.  But 
nation  ?  The  Castilian  is  prouounced  let  not  our  reverence  for  the  exquisite 
fine,  the  Italian  effeminate,  the  Eng-  humour  of  Addison,  and  his  admir- 
Ush  harsh,  by  many  a  man  who  has  able  delicacy  of  pencil  in  delineating 
no  shadow  of  a  reason  for  his  opinions  the  traits  of  character,  hide  from  us 
beyond  some  vague  association  of  chi-  the  fact  that  he  was  a  very  thought- 


age  the  diction  of  books  was  ftr  more  pure,  more  emnpetlble  with  ifanplldtyy  and 
more  digdlled.  Amoi^^  our  many  national  Uessings,  never  let  na  forget  to  be 
thankftd  that  in  that  age  was  made  our  tod  trarnktien  of  the  Bible,  under  the  State 
authority.  How  ignoble,  how  nnscriptm],  wodd  have  been  a  tnndatlon  made  in  the 
age  of  Pope  I 

*  A  voedl  Uamfyim  tfte  Oftek  language.  This  arises  partiy  from  the  mndcd  eflbct 
of  the  mere  inflexions  of  the  verbs  and  partidples,  in  which  so  many  daetylic  socces- 
sions  of  aecent  are  interehanged  with  spondde  anrangemeBts,  and  parUy  alio  f^om  the 
remarkable  variety  of  the  vowd  aounda  wUeh  nm  throogh  the  whole  gamut  of  posai- 
blo  varieties  in  that  point,  and  give  more  luxury  of  sound  to  the  ear  than  in  any  other 
known  language ;  for  the  ikct  is,  that  these  varieties  of  vowel  or  diphthong  sounds, 
Bueoeed  to  eaeh  other  more  Immediately  and  more  oonstantiy  than  in  aqy  other  South- 
em  dideet  of  Europe,  which  udversdly  have  a  diatinction  in  mere  vocd  or  audible 
beauty,  not  approached  by  any  Northern  language,  udesa  (as  some  people  allege)  by 
the  Ruaaian ;  and  this,  with  the  other  dideeta  of  the  Sclavonian  Hunily,  is  to  be  classed 
as  belonging  to  Eastern,  rather  than  to  Northern  Europe. 
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less  and  irreflectiTd  crltfe)  that  bis  tranBlatable-— irrepresentable  by  eqtii- 

eriticismft,  when  Jatt^  rested  not  upon  Talents  in  any  European  languag'e. 

principlefti  bttt  upon  mere  fineness  of  And  some  of  our  own   fkshionable 

XBAi  \  tliat  he  was  an  absolute  i^nora^  BtigUsh   notelsi   i^hieh   hare    been 

mus  89  regafded  the  UteMure  of  hie  fivreely  attdgned  fbf  their  French 

own  country ;  and  that  lie  was  a  taaere  etnbroidery  as  Irell  as  for  other  snp- 

big^t  as  regarded  the  antique  litera-  posed  fiiults^  are  thus  fltr  Justifiable— 

ture  of  Pagan  Greece  or  Rome.     In  that»  in  a  majority  of  iintanees,  the 

fact»  the  eternal  and  inetitable  schism  English  could  not  hare  furnished  a 

between  the  RomanticUta  and  the  Cku*  corresponding  phrase  with  equal  point 

iicistit  though  not  in  name,  had  al«  or  pi(]Uancy--^ometimes  not  at  lUl. 
ready  commenced  in  substance  i  and        8.  If  eren  the  French  has  its  ^ne- 

where  Milton  was  not  ftee  from  grie-  tion  of  superiori^,  so,  and  in  a  hi{|4ier 

tons  error  and  consequent  injusticOf  aense,  hare  the  En^ish and  otherian- 

both  to  the  Writers  of  his  eonntry  and  guages  more  deddMUy  northern.  But 

tothelanguage9howeonlditbeezpect<  the  English^  In  particular,  has  a  8t>e- 

ed  that  the  far  feebler  mind  of  Addi-  dal  dowry  of  power  in  its  donbl»^ 

son,  should  work  Itself  clear  of  a  hi*  headed  origin.  The  Bazon  part  of  the 

gotry  and  a  narrowness  of  sympathy  language  fhUUa  one  ait  of  ftmctieMi. 

as  regards  the  antiqueit  wMch  the  dia»  Hm  Ladft  abutter:    Maaiii  flaiiij  it  is 

cipline  and  traiaing  of  hia  whttl«  fill  a  great'error  on  the  patt  of  L<^ 

hM  estaUUifli?  Eren  the  merit  of  Brougham  (and  we  rememberthe  same 

MMbma  is  not  suficient  to  waire  his  error  in  others)  to  direct  the  student 

IkbiBty  to  one  plain  retort  from  an  in  his  choice  of  words  towards  the 

oflbnded  Englishman — ria.  that,  he*  Saxon  part  of  the  language  by  pre- 

fbre  he  sighed  away  irith  such  flag*  ference.    Nothing  can  be  more  un« 

i^nt  lerity   the  pretensions  of  his  philosophic,  prbuUt  on  more  thorough 

natire  language,  at  all  erents»  it  Was  misconception  of  the  case.    Neither 

incumbent  upon  him  to  show  that  he  part  of  the  language  hi  good  or  bad 

had  fathomed  the  powers  of  that  Ian-  absolutely,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  sub- 

guage,  had  exhausted  its  capacity,  Ject,  and  according  to  the  treattatent 

and  nad  wielded  it  with  commanding  which  the  subject  is  meant  to  recdre. 

effbct.    Whereas,  we  all  know  that  It  is  an  error  eren  to  say  that  the 

Addison  was  a  master  of  the  humble  Saxon  part  is  more  adrantageously 

and  unpretending  English,  demanded,  used  for  cases  of  passion.    Eyen  that 

or  indeed  suffered  by  his  themes ;  but  reqjsires  fhrther  limitation.     Simple 

for  that  yery  reason  little  familiar  narration,  and  a  pathos  resting  upon 

with  its  highel*  or  impassioned  moye-  artless  circumstances,  —  elementanr 

ments.  feelings, — ^homely  and  honsehold  af- 

2.  But  Addison,  like  most  other  fbctions,  —  these  are  most  suitably 

critics  on  languages,  orerlooked  one  managed  by  the  old  indigenous  Saxon 

great  truth,  which  should  hare  made  rocabulary.   But  a  passion  which  rises 

such  sweeping  underraluations  impos-  Into  grandeur,  which  is  complex,  ela- 

sible  as  applied  to  any  language ;  this  borate,  and  interyeined  with  high  me- 

truth  is — that  eyery  language,  eyery  ditatiye  feelings,  would  languish  or 

language  at  least  in  a  state  of  culture  absolutely  halt,  without  aid  from  the 

and  dercdopement,  haa  its  own  aepa^  Latin  moiety  of  our  language.     Mr 

rate  and  incommunicable  qualities  of  Coleridge  remarks  -that  the  writings 

superiority.  The  French  its^,  whioh,  of  all  Nfiectiye  or  highly  subjectiye 

in  some  weighty  respeots»  is  amongst  poela»  oyefAow  with  I^tla  and  Greek 

the  poorest  of  languages,  had  yet  its  polysyllables,  or  what  the  nnedoeated 

own  peculiar  meiits^not  attainable  term  <'  dictionary  wcMrds." 
or  approachable  by  any  other.     For       4«  Again,  if  there  la  lio  surii  thing 

the  whole  purposes  of  wMt  the  French  in  retnm  natturtt  as  a  laogusge  radi- 

understand  by  the  word  cacrMf >  fbr  all  oally  and  unirfffsally  without  specific 

the  delicacie8t>f  soctetl  intercourse,  and  powers  $  if  eyery  language,  in  short, 

the  nuantxs  of  manners,  no  language  u  and  must  be,  according  to  the  cir^ 

hut  the  Fren<;hposse88e8  the  requisUe  cumstances  under  which  it  is  mould- 

yocabulary.     The  word  (causer  itself  ed,  an  organ  sui  generis,  and  fitted  to 

is  an  illustration.  Mariraux  and  other  sustain  with  effect  some  function  or 

novelists,  tedious  enough  otherwise,  other  of  the  human  intellect, — so,  on 

arc  mere  repertories  or  phrases  ua-  the  other  hand,  the  very  advantages  of 
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a  Unguafe^  those  '^hicb  kre  most  ofhei^  ehuis^s  of  objeeto.  Thiraiy,  the 
TftQntedy  becotne  defects  Under  oppd-c  iHstitict  of  diBtindtioii — ^sometimes  for 
ftit^  rektlons.  The  power  of  running*  purposes  of  neeeisitj^  sometimes  of 
easily  into  composition,  fbr  instance^  contenietice.  This  process  claims  by 
on  whieh  the  Germans  shoir  so  much  far  the  larg^t  application  of  words  in 
flBri^i  when  stating  the  pretensions  of  erery  language.  TbuS)  from  pro- 
their  own  mother  tongue,  is  in  itself  prieiy  (or  the  abstrtict  idea  of  anneza- 
iojurions  to  the  simplicity  and  natural  Uon  between  two  things  by  means  of 
powet*  of  their  poeti^^  besides  beingti  fitness  or  adftptation)^  was  struck  off 
snare,  in  many  cases,  to  the  ordinary  by  a  more  rapid  pronunciation  ahd  < 
narrator  or  describer,  and  tempting  throwing  back  of  the  accent,  the  mo- 
him  aside  into  ellbrts  of  display  which  dern  Ynmpproperfy,  in  which  the  same 
mar  the  e^ct  of  his  eompositiotk  In  general  idea  is  limited  to  appropria^ 
the  early  stages  of  eteiV  literature,  tibns  of  pecuniary  talue )  which,  how- 
nol  simplicity  (as  it  is  thought)  but  erer,  was  long  expressra  by  the  ori-* 
elaboration  and  completity,  and  tu-  ginalwordprq^me^,  under  a  modified 
mid  artifice  in  the  structure  of  the  enunciation.  So  again,  nuffor  as  a 
dictioni  are  the  besetting  rices  of  the  tnllitary  designation,  and  mayor  as  a 
poet  i  Witness  the  Roman  fragments  civil  one,  hate  split  off  from  the  very 
of  poetry  anterior  to  Ennius.  Now  same  original  word  by  varied  pronun- 
the'  fusile  capacity  of  a  languwe  for  ciatlons.  And  these  diyergencies  into 
rhnning  into  ready  coalitions  ofpoly-  fnultipUed  deritatiTes  fh)m  some  sin- 
syllables  aids  this  tendency,  a&d  id-  gle  radix,  are,  in  fkct,  the  great  source 
most  of  itself  creates  such  a  tendency,  of  opulence  to  one  language  by  pre- 
5.  The  process  by  which  languages  ference  to  another.  And  it  Is  dear 
grow  is  worthy  of  deep  attention,  that  the  difference  in  this  respect  be^ 
So  profound  is  the  error  of  some  men  tween  nation  and  nation  will  be  in  a 
on  this  subject,  that  they  talk  fami*  compound  ratio  of  the  complexity  and 
liarly  of  language  as  of  a  thing  deli-  variety  of  idtuatiottB  into  which  men 
berately  and  consciously  **  invented**  are  thrown  (whence  the  necessity  of 
by  the  people  who  use  it.  A  language  a  complex  condition  of  society  to  the 
never  was  invented^  by  any  people ;  growth  of  a  truly  fine  language) — ^in 
that  part  which  is  not  borrowed  mm  tne  ratiio,  we  say,  of  this  Complexity 
a^acent  nations  arises  under  instincts  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  otner,  of 
of  necessity  and  convenience.  We  the  intellectual  activity  put  forth  to 
will  illustrate  the  matter  by  mention-  seize  and  apprehend  these  fleeting  re- 
ittg  three  such  modes  of  instinet  in  lations  of  things  and  persons.  Whence, 
Which  has  lain  the  parentage  of  at  according  to  the  vast  Ineoualities  of 
least  three  words  out  of  four  in  every '  national  minds,  the  vast  disparity  of 
language.     First,  the  instinct  of  al)-  languages. 

breviation,  prompted  continually  by  6.  Hence  we  see  the  monstrosity  of 

hurry  or  by  impatience.     Secondly^  claiming  a  fine* or  copious  languagei 

the  instinct  of  onomatopoeia,  or  more  fbf  anv  rude  or  uncultivated,  much 

generadly,  the  instinct  of  imitation  ap-  more  for  any  savage  people,  or  even 

plied  mrectly  to  sounds,  indirectly  to  fbr  a  people  of  mountaineers,  or  for  a 

motion,  and  by  the  aid  of  analogies  nation  subsisting  chiefly  by  huntings 

more  or  less  obvious  applied  to  many  or  by  agriculture  and  rural  life  exdo* 

*  Mean 'time,  a  few  insiilated  words  haveijeen  contiouaUy  nouriBhed  by  aathors  ; 
that  la,  transferred  to  other  uSee^  or  formed  by  thoughtful  compoaitian  and  decompo- 
aition,  or  by  akilfiil  alteratlona  of  form  and  inlldxion.  Uraa  Mr  Coleridge  introduced 
the  line  word  aneesiral.  In  lieu  of  the  lumbering  word  aneestoriaif  about  the  year  1798. 
Milton  introduced  the  Indispensable  word  sensuoug,  Daniel,  the  truly  philosophic 
poet  and  historian,  introduced  the  splendid  ehuM  of  words  With  the  affix  of  inter,  to 
denote  reciprocation,  e.  f .  {nt^rpanetrate,  to  express  mutual  or  interchangeable  pene- 
tration ;  a  fbrm  of  composition  which  la  Aseply  beneficial  to  the  language,  and  has 
been  extensively  adopted  by  Coleridge.  We  ourselTet  may  boast  to  have  introduced 
the  word  orchettric,  which  we  regard  with  parental  pride,  as  a  word  expressive  of  that 
artificial  and  pompous  music  which  attends,  for  instance,  the  elaborate  hexameter  verse 
of  Rome  and  Greece,  in  comparison  with  the  simpler  rhyme  of  the  more  exclusively  ac- 
centual metres  in  modern  languages ;  or  expressive  of  any  organised  music,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  natural  warbling  of  the  woods. 
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Bivelyi  or  in  any  wa^  sequegtered  and  moBgre,  and  so  far  it  is  possible  thaU 
monotonous  in  their  habits.  It  is  from  want  of  ooncnrrency  in  the  me- 
philoaophically  impossible  that  the  chanic  aidsj  the  language  may>  in  some 
Gaelic*  or  the  Hebrew*  or  the  Welsh*  respectSj  pot  be  strictly  commensorate 
or  the  Manx*  or  the  Armorie*  could*  to  the  fineness  of  the  national  genius, 
at  any  stage,  have  been  languages  of  7.  Another  question*  which  arises 
eompass  or  general  poetic  power.  In  upen  all  languages*  respects  Uidr  de- 
relation  to  a  few  objects  peculiar  to  grees  of  fitness  for  poetic  and  imagi- 
their  own  climates*  or  habits*  or  super-  native  purposes.  The  mere  question 
stitions*  any  of  these  languages  may  of  fiict  is  interesting ;  and  the  question 
have  been  occasionally  guted  with  a  as  to  the  causal  agency  which  has  led 
peculiar  power  of  expression ;  what  to  such  a  result  is  stiu  more  so.  In 
language  is  not  with  regard  to  some  this  place  we  shall  content  ourselYes 
class  of  objects  ?  But  a  language  of  with  drawing  the  reader's  attention  to 
power  and  compass  cannot  arise  ex-  a  general  phenomenon  which  comes 
cept  amongst  cities  and  the  habits  of  forward  in  all  non-poetic  languages- 
luxurious  people.  *'  '^^^J  talked***  viz.  that  the  separation  of  the  two 
says  John  ram*  speaking  of  two  rustic  grelit  fields*  prose  and  poetry*  or  of 
characters*  in  one  of  his  sketches*—  the  mind*  impassioned  or  unimpassion- 
''thevtalked*as  country  people  are  apt  ed*  is  never  perfectly  accomplished, 
to  talk*  concerning — nothing."  And  This  phenomenon  is  meet  striking  in 
the  fact  is*  unlversaliy*.  that  rural  oc-  the  OrientaHanguages*  where tbecom- 
cupatlons  and  habits*  unless  counter-  mon  edicts  of  goyemment  or  proyin- 
acted   determinately   by  intellectual  cial  regulations  of  police  assume  a  ri- 

Sursuits*  tend   violently   to   torpor,  diculous  masquerade  dress  of  rhetoric 

octal  gatherings*  social  activity*  so-  cal  or  even  of  poetic  animation.     But 

cial  pleasure — ftese  are  the  parents  of  amongst  European  languages  this  ca- 

language.     And  there  is  but  the  one  pital  defect  is  most  noticeable  in  the 

following  exception  to  the  rule— That  French*  which  has  no  resources  for 

such  as  is  tho  activity  of  the  national'  elevating  its  diction  when  applied  to 

intellect  in  arrestiog  fugitive  relations*  cases  and  situations  the  most  lofty  or 

such  will  be  the  language  resulting ;  the  most  afiecting.  The  single  mlsfor- 

and  this  exception  lies  in  the  mechanu  tune  of  having  no  neuter  gender*  by 

cal  advantages  offered  by  some  inflex-  compelling  the  mind  to  distribute  the 

ions  compared  with  others  for  gene-  colouring  of  life  universally ;  and  by 

rating  and  educing  the  possible  modi-  sexualising  in  all  cases*  neutralises  the 

fications  of  each  primitive  idea.  Some  effect*  as  a  special  effeet*  for  any  case, 

modes  of  inflexions  easily  lend  them-  To  this  one  capital  deformity*  which 

selves*  by  their  very  mechanism*  to  presents  itself  in  every  line*  many 

the  acyunots  expressing  decrees*  ex-  others  have  concurred.    And  it  might 

pressing  the  relations  of  time*  past*  be  shown  convincingly*  that  the  very 

present,  and  future ;.  expressing  the  power  of  the  French  language*  as  a 

modes  of  will*  desire*  intention*  &c«  lanffuage  for  social  intercourse*  is  built 

For  instance*  the  Italians  have  termi-  on  its  impotence  for  purposes  of  pas- 

nal  forms*  inop'ello,  acchio,  &c.*  ex-  sion*  grandeur*  and  native  simplicity, 
pressing  all  gradations  of  size  above  or     The  English*  on  the  other  hand*  be- 

Delow  the  ordinary  standard.     The  sides  its  double  fountains  of  words* 

Komans*    again*    had    frequentative  which  furnishes  at  once  two  separate 

forms,  inceptive  forms,  forms  express-  keys  of  feeing,  and  the  ready  means 

ing  futurition  and  desire,  &c.    These  of  obtaining  distinct  movements  for 

short-hand  expressions  performed  the  the  same  general  passion,  enjoys  the 

office  of  natural  symbols,  or  hierogly-  great  advantage  above  southern  lan- 

phics,  which  custom  had  made  univer-  guages  of  having  a  neuter  gender* 

sally  intelligible.    Now*  in  some  cases  which*  firom  the  very  first  establishing 

this  machinery  is  large,  and  therefore  a  mode  of  shade,  establishes*  by  a 

extensively  auxiliary  to  the  popular  natural  consequence*  the  means  of 
intellect  in  building  up  the  towerinff  creating  light,  and  a  more  potent  vi- 
pile  of  a  language }  m  others  it  is  ^  tality* 
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80ME  ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF.     BT  THE  ISUH  OT8TBE-BATEB. 

JTASCICULITB  THE  NIKTU. 
••Aadtaboiar.lflCwcranoCiMCMMry  to  the  csltUnoi«  wonldlM  iadkptOMUft  to  Uw  happliMia  of 

lAaO."— Dft  JOHNBOW. 

*' Therb  is  nothing  like  trayeDiDg/*        The  Macedonian  phalanx,  vluch 

as  Mick  Montague  Baid»  when  he  went  the  factory  boy  and  myself  had  mar- 

from  Dablin  to  Dnnleary  and  back  shalled  with  such  exultation,  had  been 

again.  sadly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  eyening*^ 

No  more  there  is  not.     Mick  Mon-  feast  and  the  night's  lodging,  and  was 

tague  was  right,  totally  routed  and  annihOated>  indeedj 

Now  had  the  rosy-fingered  Aurora  by  the  morning's  repast — 

escaped  at  length  from  the  sooty  em-  ,,  __         .       - ,.        ,  ,        -  ^ 

braces  of  the  dlisky  night,  who  lazUy  "  Y?  """'^"^^  ^^~  ^^  •'  ^?'  , 

got  up  and  hid  himielf  in  the  coal-hol/,  ^»**  ^^  ~**  '»^'»*"«'  '*»•••  ^•^  ^^  • 

while  she,  Aurora,  all  blushing  at  her  they  were  all  spent — that's  a  fact, 

yonthfal  indiscretion,  produced  a  box  The  fifteenpence-half^enny  was  gone^ 

of  lucifers  (a  halfpenny  a  box),  and,  which  is  tantamount  to  sayius  we  were 

haying  lighted  therewith  the  lamp  of  also  gone — ^for  in  moral  En^and  you 

day,  took  it  in  her  right  hand,  and,  are  graciously  receiyed  and  hospitably 

with  the  slop-pail  in  her  left,  and  the  entertained  as  long  as  there  remains  a 

kitchen  broom  under  her  arm,  in  this  copper  in  your  pocket ;  when  you  no 

order  ascended  as  high  as  the  two-pair  longer   haye   one,  yon   are   hunted 

back,  when the  factory  boy  awoke,  through  the  country  like  a  wild  beast, 

and  haying  restored  himself  to  con-  particularly  if,  as  was  the  case  with 
sciousness,  administered  a  pungent  me,  your  stunted  nose,  bushy  whiskers, 
tweak  to  my  olfactory  organ,  which  broad  shoulders,  knee  breeches,  and 
dispelled  in  a  twinkling  my  lingering  enormous  calyes,  proclaim  you  indl- 
repose,  and  started  me  in  less  time  genous  to  the  land  of  t^e  West, 
than  a  cry  of''  Firel  fire!*'  arou^ea  %  If  you  happen  to  be  a  swindling 
deeping  tradesman,  whose  polk^  of  Pole,  a  cutthroat  orange-tawny  Ma- 
insurance  has  unluckily  run  out.  layi  or  a  discarded  drunken  nigger. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  Christmas-  yon  may  stu£f,  swill,  and  fill  your 

day — the  sun  glanced,  and  flutteringly  pockets  from  Truro  to  Berwick-upon- 

illuminatedthe  little  apartment  where-  Tweed — ^fbr  the  Englbh  patronise  all 

in  we  had  passed  the  night,  with  that  sorts  of  foreign  rebe&,  while  they  hang 

flickering  light  that  characterises  the  their  own,  and  the  tide  of  cant  has  set 

tun  on  that  day,  and  that  day  alone —  in  strong  in  favour  of  niggers  this  last 

as  I  and  other  superstitions  people  half  century — ^whereat,  if  I  yentnred 

firmly  belieye — a  small  ignorance,  and  to  solicit  a  draught  of  cold  water,  ilr 

un-astronomical  prejudice  in  which  I  was  the  signal  for  letting  the  dogps 

have  al  way  sheen  accustomed  toindulge,  loose   upon  me  ;   or,  if  I   enquired 

and  in  which,  with  the  gracious  per-  of  two  or  three  wayside  bumpkins 

mission  of  our  drunken  schoolmaster,  which    was   the   road    to    London, 

who  has  latterly  been  aU  abroad — that  the.  reply  generally  was  couched  in 

inexplicable  compound  of  fidget,  spite,  something  like ''  Hirrooh !  Pat,  which 

and  spleen — I  intend  all  the  days  of  my  way  does  the  bull  run?"    Howeyer 

life  to  continue.  this  insolence  might  perplex,  it  had  no 

I  looked  out  into  our  landlady's  cab-  power  to  wound  me.  I  always  con- 
bage  garden — and  there  stood  the  soled  myself  on  these  occasions  by  re- 
sprouts  and  curly  ffreens,aU  glistening  fleeting  that  I  starved  gloriously,  like 
with  diamonds,  like  a  parcel  of  anti-  a  British  snlject ;  and,  although  I  had 
quated  spinsters  dressed  for  a  loye  no  yote,  and  paid  a  tax  in  every 
party — ^the  Arost  stuck  to  old  mother  mouthful  of  beer,  I  was  fully  and  fairly 
earth  like  wax,  and  of  a  fat  church-  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
vard^  there  were  no  reasonable  appro-  ment. 

hensions,  as  Christmas — that  particu-        I  also,  when  I  was  hungry,  remem- 

lar  old  cock,  at  least — ^was  by  no  bered  that  I  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  tbo 

means  green.  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and 
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the  Magna  Charta ;    and,  like  the  fignred  at  many  a  leree  and 

Scotchnian  who  ate  six  ''  kittiwakes**  room  in  the  days  of  its  yonth — 

by  way  ^  whet,  I  finmd  myaelf,  after      ^  ^en  George  the  Third  wu  King." 
feasting  upon  this  glonous  reminis- 

cence^  eyery  whit  as  hungry  as  be*  It  was,  of^  I  should  rather  sa^,  had 
fore.  been,  a  full-dress  satin  Test^  sprmkled 
•  The  liMstery  boy  and  myself  Ibimd  all  over  with  tarnished  spangles,  em- 
it necessary  to  imitate  Lora  Welling-  broidered  round  the  edges  with  a  faded 
ton»  and  do  as  he  did  before  the  forest  nondeacript  Flora,  unknown  to  lin- 
of  Soignes — take  up  a  new  position*  nsua,  Jussieu*  or  De  Candollej  and  de- 
The  landlady  treated  us  to  amoral  les-  eorated  with  long  lappels,  containing 
son  upon  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  large  flap  pockets,  reaching  all  the 
travelling  upon  that  sacred  day,  to  way  down  to  the  knees  of  the  invested 
which  we  agreed,  but  observed  that  factory-boy,  who,  from  time  to  timet 
our  money  was  done|  whereupon  the  took  up  one  of  the  flaps  and  perused 
landlady  suggested  that  we  might  the  indeacribable  Flora  of  that  part  of 
spend  the  seerad  day  in  singing  ballads,  his  waistcoat  with  great  complacency, 
of  the  eiafulnesa  whenoi  she  seemed  He  wore  a  little  cap,  stuck  know- 
to  have  no  sort  of  comprehension*  I  ingly  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  clat- 
demurred  to  this  proposal,  and,  iu  re-  tered  along  the  road  ia  wooden  dog^ 
ply,  was  requested  to  toddle,  and  to  of  an  inch  and  half  in  the  sole,  with  a 
keep  my  ugly  Irish  nose  out  of  her  slight  twig  in  his  fist,  and  sported  al« 
(the  landlady's)  village,  or  ahe  would  together  a  devU- may -care,  free-and* 
have  me  set  in  the  stocks  for  a  vagrant  easy,  and  precocious  appearance,  ut- 
«»which  hospitable  intimation  put  me  terly  unattainable  by  young  gentlemen 
immediately  to  flight.  The  factory  who  naay  have  been  ushered  into  the 
boy  was  not  long  behind,  and  wecleared  world  with  silver  spoons  in  their 
out  of  Swillingbam  at  the  rate  of  four  mouths, 
miles  and  upwards  an  hour.  "  What  age  are  yoUf  my  old  cock  ?** 

«  Fine  day — ^fine  Christmas  day***  enquired  I  of  young  flowery  waiat- 

observed  the  &ctory  boy.  eoat. 

"  Fine  day — the  Lora  be  praised^"        "  Round  about  the  dozen,  I  thinksb" 

jaid  I,  "  for  all  bis  mercies."  remarked  the  gentleman  of  the  court 

**  Capital  walking   weather,*'    m-  dresa ;  *^  I  may  be  eleven,  or  I  may 

marked  the  juvenile  manufacturer,  be  thirteen — there  or  thereabouts," 

''  Thank  God,"  said  I.  eoncluded  the  fiwtory  boy. 

«*  Blow  me  tight,  if  it  isa'^"  echoed        ''  Might  I  take  the  liberty  of  re- 


the  embryo  cotton-twiater«  questing  your  name  ?' 

The  factory  boy  was  a  stunted  youth,  *^  Wl^  shouldn't  you?— no  liberty  in 
of  a  robust  make,  florid,  cheerful  via-  life"  said  the  juvemle ;  then  poking 
age,  and  a  vei*y  decided  9trabi§mua9  both  fists  into  both  pockets  of  the 
obliquity  of  visioni  or  squint — not  flowery  waistcoat,  as  if  in  search  of 
a  sinister  squint — ^tfae  squint  of  the  fao-  sometbing— a  stray  halfpenny  per* 
tory  boy  gave  an  expression  to  his  haps--«n4  turning  to  me  with  an  air 
physiognomy  rather  favourable  than  ofludiorouaembarrassmenC — '<  haven't 
the  reverse,  whieh  might  be  partly  got  a  card;  but  never  mind — Marten's 
owing,  indeed,  to  a  constitutional  my  name  Jack  Marten — BMot  a  bad 
amiie  that  involuntarily  played  over  name  that — at  least  I  don't  see  no  rea- 
his  face,  and  interested  you  in  his  f^  son  to  be  ashamed  on  it.'* 
vour  before  he  had  opened  his  lipe.  **  No  reason  in  Hie*  Mr  Jack  Mar- 
The  outward  man  of  the  &etory  boy  ten,"  replied  I,  assentingly. 
was  embellished  with  a  eoane,  well-  **  I  should  hope  not;"  repeated  Mr 
worn  corduroy  jaoket»  out  short  be-  Marten-^'*  I  should  think  not—I  am 
hind,  for  the  purpose^  apparently,  of  euro  en  it,"  This  climax  completed, 
exhibiting  to  public  gase  the  waist-  the  faotofy  boy,  as  if  athirat  with  vin- 
baod  of  bis  corduroy  breeefaes^  the  dieatingthehonour  of  thepatreBymic 
ends  of  his  suspenders,  and  the  ties  of  of  Marten,  dropped  his  voice  to  a  mat- 
bis  waistcoat— ail  whieh  irere  exhihai-  ter-of-fact  key*  and  witii  another  no- 
ed  accordingly.  fuccesaful  dive  into  the  abysses  of  his 
The  waisteoat  was  a  aAturml  curio-  .illuminated  waiatceat»  obeerved,  that 
sity,  as  Mick  Montague  observed  of  he  should  like  to  have  a  drop  of  eome- 
the  puppot-ahoW)  and  faad,  doubtless,    thing. 


«<  B«er?^— ejaenUited  I9  hopefbllf.  the  dUBBr*nM  balwem  Irish  white 
'*Beer!**  eehoed  the  ^otory  boy^  wine  and  batter-milk,  when  the  near 
leratohiDg  hU  head,  at  if  enqniring  of  appreaeh  of  a  atage-ooach^  and  a  Tery 
hia  fertile  brain  by  what  aBinenioua  naly  team,  obliged  .ns  to  break  off 
Interpoaitioa  boys  withoat  flM»ey  the  afgnmeiit^  and  take  to  our  aerap* 
could  Ittzoriato  in  that  bland  and  re-  era,  for  the  stage  oame  flaring  np  the 
fieshing  floid.  street  as  if  it  knew  the  coachman's 
-  Neoessity*  thou  nnrse  of  many  vir-  Christmas  dinner  had  jnst  left  the 
tnea,  let  me  here  infoke  Aee !  Thou  bakehouse.  And  so  it  had  1  and  what 
bestof  stimulaata-^parentofeeonomy  was  more«  the  ooaehman's  wife  was 
•^pioneer  of  iadustiy — herald  of  aue-  waiting  at  thedoor  of  the  Talboty  where 
oessi — butl^hatneedofinTocationaw  theooaoh  put  up,  and  proceeded  to 
iQeaiitatiotts?'-*4he  first  thou  requirest  pour  into  her  husband's  ear  a  delnge 
not,  since  to  me  thou  art  always  pre-  of  communicatloni  in  which  the  woi^ 
sent — and  as  for  the  latter^  not  all  «< dinner/' <« pudding/* and'' half-and- 
their  magic  honours  will  eyw,  I  fear  half,*'  were  most  frequently  introdu- 
me,  drive  thee  from  my  side.  All  eed;  the  coaohmanjat  every  such  iatro« 
hail,  then,  and  welcome,  Necessity,  to  duotlon,  giving  an  aflirmative  nod  of 
my  garret  1  I  would  solicit  you  to  take  the  head,  and  an  under  growl,  evident* 
a  chair  if  I  was  not  using  it  myself;  ly  indicative  of  his  unqualified  appro- 
however,  yon  are  welcome  to  make  bation.  There  was  no  guard,  the 
yourself  at  home  on  the  end  of  that  tat-  coachman  having  intimated,  in  reply 
tared  old  portmanteau,  or,  until  I  want  to  an  enquiry  of  the  landlord  of  the 
it  to  put  my  potatoes  in,  you  may  bring  Talbot,  touching  the  absence  of  that 
yourself  to  an  anchor  on  the  bottom  of  ftinctionary,that  Kitty  and  the  children 
that  inverted  saucepan.  had  *'  catched  hold  of  •  Bill  at  the  toll- 
The  factoty  boy*s  neeeaai^  of  hav-  bar,  and  wonkln*t  part  vrith  him  on  no 
iog  some  beer,  suggested  to  his  fertile  terms  whatsomedever."  There  were 
brain  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  no  passengers— how  could  there  be, 
means  of  quenehing  his  thirst  by  the  on  Christmas-day  ?— the  whole  world 
energies  of  bis  lungs,  and  the  factiripy  was  at  dinner — streets  as  silent  as 
boy  and  myself  put  a  high  pressure  death,  and  not  a  soul  visiblei  save  the 
upon  our  pulmonary  organs  according-  housemaids  of  the  neighbonrs  running 
ly,  and  being  now  near  the  town  of  over  to  the  Talbot  for  an  extra  pot  of 
Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  common-  beer-»on  Christmas-day  folks  wiil  be 
eed  carolling  as  lustily  as  yesterday,  so  very  dry  ; — by-the-bye,  there  was, 
"We  had  not  the  like  sucoess,  however,  now  that  I  bethink  me,  one  outside-r 
for  having  roared  ourselves  hoarse,  we  a  gentleman  in  black,  with  spectacles, 
had  only  obtidned  threepence-half-  and  a  large  old-fashioned  seal  dang*> 
penny,  a  bad  half^nny,*  and  a  braas  ling  at  his  watch  chain  ; — ^he  was  evi- 
button ;  which,  in  default  of  current  dently  a  gentleman  of  consequence,  he 
eoin,  bad  been  presented  us  by  a  little  came  so  slowly  and  steadily  down  the 
girl,  who  appeared  to  take  an  interest  steps,  that  the  landlord,  for  the  host- 
ia  our  success.  This  was  discourag-  lers  were  at  their  Christmas  dinner^ 
ing,  particularly  as-tiie  factory  bey  held  for  him  ;  when  he  got  down,ine- 
■neeredat  the  mere  mention  of  that  thought  the  gentleman  looked  ^if 
poor  creature^  small  beer,  and  inti-  something  had  happened  him, — he^s 
mated  his  firm  determination  to  have  quite  dejected,  and  taking  off  his  spec- 
a  glass  of  ale— a  proposal  which  made  tades,  wiped  them  carefully,  and  tum- 
my bleed  run  cold,  knowing,  as  I  did,  ing  to  the  landlord,  in  reply  to  an  en«* 
that  twopence  of  our  threepence  hal&  quiry  whether  he  would  choose  din- 
penny  would  be  absorbed  in  the  glass  ner — **  I  have  no  appetite,  my  friend," 
of  ale )  and  as  it  was  now  an  hour  past  observed  the  dejected  gentleman, 
noon,  it  appeared  more  than  probaMe  <'  But  it*s  Christmas*day,  sir,"  said  the 
that  our  Cnristmas  festivities,  dinner  bmdlord,  as  if  it  were  impossible  that 
Inelnsive,  must  be  nna:voidably  post*  any  good  Christian  could  refuse  to 
poned  until  the  next  annual  revolution  stuff  until  he  was  like  to  burst  on  that 
efthe  sun  round  his  ecliptic.     las*  h^  festival. 

sured  tiie  factory  b(r)r  that,  whatever  ''  Ah !  there  it  is,  my  friend,'^  sdd 

he  might  think  of  small  beer,  that  be-  the  dejected  gratleman,  taking  out 

^emge  was  champagne  roa^  to  me—  his  gold  watchi  and  looking  at  it  pa- 

and  was  explaining,  very  leaniedly»  Ibeticidly,  as  if  his  heart  would  breaki 
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''It  wants  a  quarter  to  two^"  said  faetoirboy^  and  myself  loitered  about, 

the  dejected  gentleman,  **  and  at  two  one  of  the  yonng  ladies  lay  a  napkin, 

mjr  family  expect  me  to  dinner — mj  while  another  prepared  to  wait  upon 

littlo  ones  are  watching  for  me  at  tha  the  dejected  gentleman,  who  I  could 

gate — ^they  are  looking  out  on   the  obsenre  drank  Tory  largely  of  the  beer 

road — they  are  prattling  of  their  ex*  ^4orrow,  I  have  understood,  is  dry. 
pected  papa."  *'  Ah  1  my  yenerable  friend,"  I  ex- 

**  Is  there  much  between  yon  and  claimed,  in  an  under  tone,  apostro- 

home,  sir?"  phizing   the   dejected   gentleman ->^ 

**  Sixty  long  miles,"   replied  the  *'  would  that  I  had  asked  you  for  a 

dejected  gentleman,  putting  up  his  sixpence — but  I  should  not  have  got 

watch,   **  and  I  have  trayelled  six  it,  1  daresay — sentimental  rigmarolery 

thousand,  in  the  hope  to  reach  my  own  and  practical  benevolence  Mldom  go 

fireside  this  dear  domestic  day."  together — ^however,  I  wish  from  my 

With  th'is  the  dejected  gentleman  heart  you  had  my  appetite,  and  I  your 

paused,  took  off  his  spectacles,  wiped  invitation." 

them,  and  without  putting  them  on.        Proceeding  in  my  rhapsody,  I  could 

or  putting  them  up,  but  holding  them  obserre  that  the  deject^  gentleman, 

carelessly   between   his   finger   and  with  a  napkin  stuck  under  his  chin, 

thumb,  leaned  his  head  pensively  on  and  his  nose  in  his -plate,  was  eating 

one  side,  as  if  the  joyous  prattle  of  his  like  a  Frenchman  at  a  taUe  dhoUf  or 

children  had  that  moment  struck  upon  the   inunortal  Dando   at  an  oyster 

his  expectant  ear — small  marvel  if  it  tavern — while  the  host  of  the  Talbot 

did,  for  in  that  moment  the  voices  of  seemed  to  have  enough  to  do  in  re- 

his  children  had  been  music  of  the  plenishine  the  dejected  gentleman's 

spheres  to  him.  plate,  wiUiout  having  time  to  help  his 

I  pitied  the  dejected  gentleman — I  family  or  himself,  whence  I  took  occa- 

protest  I  did — so  much  so,  that  if  it  sion  to  observe  that  sorrow  is  hungry 

could  have  done  him  any  good,  I  as  well  as  dry ! 
would  have  lent  him  my  appetite.        The  hero  of  the  botanical  waistcoat 

with  all  my  heart.  having  again  and  again  insulted  the 

<f  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,*'  said  the  memory  of  small  beer,  and  protesting 

landlord  of  the  Talbot,   **  but  our  he  would  be  hiowed  (such  was  the  so- 

dinner  is  quite  ready— my  wife  and  lemnityofhis  adjuration)  if  he  did  not 

daughters  beg  of  you  to  do  us  the  fa*  have  a  glass  of  ale»  I  yielded  to  the 

▼our  to  "—  torrent  of  his  will,  which  I  found  it  in 

^<  I  have  no  appetite,"  repeated  the  vain  to  resist,  and  followed  the  factory 

ilejected   gentleman,  more   dejected  boy  into  tbe  taproom,  which  was  ut- 

than  before.  terly  deserted,  and  the  huge  fire  blaz- 

"  Merely  to  sit  down  with  us,  sir,**  ing  alone  in  its  glory— the  habitual 

observed  the  landlord, .  with  a  bow,  soakers,  and  stanoh  frequenters  of  the 

and  a  rub  of  lus  hands,  one  upon  the  place,  having  for  that  day  only  be* 

other.  taken  themselves  to   the   unwonted 

''You  say^  weU,  my  friend,'*  ob-  society  of  their  deserted  wives  and  ne- 

served  the  dejected  gentleman,  putting  glected  children, 
on  his  spectacles  once  more—"  I  will        You  have  seen,  I  dare  say,  when 

sit  with  you,  although  I  cannot  eat,  you  go  on  a  visit  to  Belvoir  Castle,  or 

for  it  is'* -here  the  dejected  gentle-  any  where  else-— or  on  a  tour  of  visits, 

man  heaved  a  ponderous  sigh—"  it  is  like  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  by  which 

a  dear  domestic  day."  means  you  contrive  to  knock  a  sum* 

The  dejected  gentleman,  upon  this,  mer's  bpard,  lodging,  and  washing, 

slowly  foUowed  mine  host  of  the  Tal-  out  of  the  rural  nobility— you  have 

bot  within  the  glass  enclosure  that  seen  a  small  farmer,  village  school* 

cut  off  from  the  passage  the  cozy  bar  master,  or  ensign  of  the  yeomanry 

parlour— in  another  moment  savoury  cavidry,  enter  the  library  by  appoint* 

odours  heralded  the  advent  of  an  enor-  ment,  to  acquaint  his  lordship  whose 

mous  goose  into  the  charming  little  pig  is  next  to  come  in  to  be  shaved,  or 

snuggery— a  rib  of  beef  came  next,  some  other  equally  important  matter 

garnished  with  flakes  of  snowy  horse*  of  village  politics ; look  at  the  bump* 

radish,  and  in  its  train  numberless  kiui  scraping  in  the  open  doorway  for 

tureens  of  vegetables.    ;  I  could  see  half  an  hour,  to  the  imminent  danger 

from  the  door  of  the  inn^  /^her^  th^  pf  superinduoing  a  fr?sb  attack  of  hi* 
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lordahlp^B   rhenmatism.     Having   at  for  the  ale^  we  shall  only  hare  three 

last  pushed  the  door  to«  with  the  hob-  halfpence*'^^— 

nailed  sole  of  his  shoe«  to  the  great  **  And  a  button  "—-obseryed  theac- 

advantage  of  the  mahogany  pannel>  curate  factorjr  boy— . 

the  bumpkin  adyanees,  sTdewaysi  like  **  heft,"  s^id  I,  concluding  my  ob- 

a   crab»   to  the  nearest  chair,  and  servation. 

perches  himself  on  the  extremestvei^ge  The  landlord  looked  at  the  factory 

thereof,  as  if  he  thought  it  would  be  boy,  then  at  me,  then  at  the  factory 

trespassing  too  much  on  his  lordship's  boy  again,  and  giving  vent  to  the  emo- 

eondescension  to  sit  comfortably,  and  tions  of  his  mind  in  one  concentrated 

holds  his  hat  between  his  knees,  in  the  and  emphatic  ''  Bab,"  walked  slowly 

attitude  of   a  blind  beggar  at  the  out  of  the  taproom,  and  closed  tho 

town's  end.  door  with  a  clam. 

Just  so  did  we  enter  the  taproom,  "  He*s  gone  for  the  terrier" — ex- 

injust  such  attitudes  didwe  perch  our-  claimed  J,  starting  up  in  a  desperate 

seWes  on  the  eztremest  yerge  of  the  fright.      I  spoke  from  previous  ex« 

taproom  chairs,  and  Just  so  did  we  perience  of  terriers, 

hold  in  the  taproom  our  respectiyo  ''Terrier   be   blowcd"— said    Mr 

hats — perhaps  you  think  the  free- and*  Marten,  putting  his  twrg  in  a  defen- 


easy  deportment 'of  the  factory  boy,  sive  posture — "let  him  come  if  he 

and  the  Hibernian  assurance  of  your  durst  !** 

yery  obedient  and  most,  humble  ser-  ''  He'll  hunt  us  like  ducks" — said  I, 

▼ant,  proof  against  such  rustic  sensi-  running  to  the  window  and  throwing 

bilities  ?  Put  threepenee-halfpenny  in  it  up,  to  make  sure  of  a  reasonable 

your  pocket  next  Uhristmas-day,  and  "  law." 

taking  a  friend  under  your  arm,  walk  "  Him  be  d — d!"  exploded  Mr  Mar- 

into  the  London  Tayem,  the  Old  ten,  standing  up  to  his  fight  like  a 

Hummnm*8,  or  Long's,  with  a  view  guardsman  at  Waterloo.  '<  Come  on," 

to  claret  and  tripes,  or  any  other  shrieked  Mr  Marten,  throwing  away 

edible  and  potatory  delicacies  you  may  his  twig,  and  putting  himself  in  the 

choose  for  your  Christmas  dinner —  attitude  of  Bendigo  the  boxer,  thus 

«nd  ril  neyer  eat  oysters  more  if  you  gallantly  awaiting  the  invasion  of  the 

don't  find  yourself,  on  the  presentation  terner,  while  I  sat  stride  leg^  on  the 

of  the  bill,  aflbcted  with  some  such  window  rill,  ready  for  a  start,  on  the 

nervous  excitabilities,  as  the  factoir  laying  on  of  the  dogs. 

boy  and  myself  on  the  occasion  allud-  In  this  position  we  appeared  on  the 

ed  to.         '  opening  of  the  tap- room  door,  and 

''Trouble  you  to  touch  the  tinkler,"  entrance- of  the  landlord  without  the 

observed  the  droutfay  factory  boy.  terrier,  but  accompanied  by  another 

"  Make  it  porter,"  said  I,  appealing-  animal,  of  whose  existence  we  had  pre- 

ly,  as  I  rung  the  bell.  viously  been  advised,  by  the  iropres- 

*'  Ale  " — exclaimed   the  manufac-  sion  its  entrance  into  the  bar  parlour 

turer  with  desperate  energy.  had  made  upon  our  olfactory  organs, 

"  Only  three  halfpence  lef^**  said  I,  but  which  we  little  expected  to  nave 

persuting.  ever  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of 

"Damn  the  expense,"  remarked  favourably  impressing  our  organs  of 

flowery  waistcoat.  taste. 

"Now,  then,  young  gentlemen,"  "There>  my  coves'* — said  the  be- 

said  the  landlord  of  the  Talbot,  enter-  nevolent  host  of  the  Talbot,  laying 

ing  wiUi  a  face  like  a  copper  sauce-  down  the  enormous  goose,  which  bore 

pan,  and  a  breath  redolent  of  brandy  evident  marks  of  the  havoc  made  upon 

and  water,  hot  with  sugar^^"  Now,  its  upper  and  lower  extremities  by 

then.**  the  dcgected  gentleman  withoutan  ap- 

"Glassof  ale,  please^  rir,*' demand-  petite  (who,  by  the  way,  had  eaten 

ed  the  fiustory  boy.  every  morsel  of  the  gizzard  and  stuff- 

"  And  a  crust  of  bread,  sir,  if  you  ing),  but  which  still  had  goose  enough 

please,"  interposed  I,  diffidently..-'—  upon  its  bones  for  a  quartett  of  plough* 

'*  Loaf?  "  enquired  mine  host  of  the  boys. 

Talbot.  "  There,- continued  Boniface,  "tuck 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir,**  replied  I,  in  that  there  Boston  cock,  and  blow 

producing  all  my  woridiy  wealth  in  yerselisout — no  crusts  ofbread,d- — ^n 

the  palm  of  my  band«^"  when  we  pay  me,  shall  go  down  for  dinner  in  the 
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Talbot  thia  tore  bldMod  day-— dash  my 
licence  I" 

H<Tioff  actaieTed  thia  peroration, 
the  landlord  flung  down  with  a  clash, 
the  necessary  number  of  kniTes,  fbrks, 
and  spoons,  while  one  of  the  youngr 
ladies  of  the  bar  parlour  handed  in  at 
the  door  a  great  jug  of  fourpennjr  ale* 
and  bread  in  abundance^  leaving  the 
factory  bov  and  myself  lost  in  amaxe* 
ment,  so  deep,  that  three  and  a>half 
seconds  at  the  least  must  have  el^>* 
sed  before  we  recovered  sufficiently 
from  our  surprise^  to  lay  knife  to 
goose ;  when  we  did*  however^  it  re« 
quired  no  Solomon  to.  see  that  steel 
had  the  best  of  it.  It  was  all  over 
with  the  Boston  cock;  we  worked 
away  until  we  bad  him  picked  as  dean 
as  the  fossil  elephant ;  the  landlord's 
wife,  daughters,  and  the  dejected  gen« 
tleman,  who  appeared  to  have  miracu- 
lously recovered  his  spirits,  standing 
by,  lost  in  amazement  at  the  gastrono- 
mic capacities  displayed;  we  held  a 
regular  levee  at  our  Christmas  din- 
ner, like  the  King  of  France  and  tha 
Daaphin. 

*'  Never  did  I  see — well,  they  d9 
eat,  bless  e*m  I"  remarked  Mrs  Boni^ 
face. 

**  Wonderful  appetite«^for  boys  *'^ 
observed  the  dieted  gentleman,  lielKr 
ing  his  lips. 

**  How  voracious,  to  he  sure,"  da- 
olared  the  elder  Miss  Bonifaee,  as  if 
butter  wouldn*t  melt  in  her  mouth. 

"Bring  the  boys  some  pudding, 
Mary,  mv  dear»  just  to  taste  it,"  ooin- 
manded  Mrs  Boniface ;  and  away  ran 
little  Mary,  her  hair  streaming  down 
her  shoulders,  screaming  with  delight. 
.  **  Did  you  ever  taste  plum-pud^Eig, 
hoys  ?*' — ^interposed  the  dejected  gen- 
tleman. 

The  dejected  gentleman  received  no 
reply,  for  our  hearts — as  also  our 
mouths — were  at  that  moment  too  full 
for  speech. 

Two  enormous  platters  of  plum- 
pudding— just  to  taste^were  produ- 
ced by  little  Mary,  who  stood  by  us, 
looking  curiously  up  into  our  feces, 
to  observe -what  physiognomical  dis- 
play the  unwonted  sensation  of  plum- 
pudding  acting  on  an  ignorant  pa- 
late would  be  likely  to  produce* 

The  dejected  gentleman  being  in- 
formed that  a  fresh  '<  go  **  of  brandy 
was  in  process  of  mixing  for  him,  de- 
liberately withdrew,  and  Miss  Boni- 
£iP€^  remarking  that  we  devoured  pa- 


akivdy  like  besets,  IbUowed  the  da* 
jected  gentleman's  example*  leaving 
only  little  Mary,  who  ran  hither  and 
thither  aboat  the  tap-roon^  in  eotaciss 
of  delight. 

»  HemT'  said  I,  laying  down  the 
platterv  afker  deaning  off  the  last  par^ 
ticle  of  plum»puddtng  \  and  diseover* 
iog«  from  my  utteranoe  of  tliat  cjaeii» 
lation*  that  my  voice  was  not  altoge» 
ther  buried  beneath  a  mountain  of 
phim-pudding  and  goose,  oontiived  t» 
get  out,  in  the  midst  of  a  pledio'rie  sn^ 
ptration,  an  audiUe  **  thank  God/* 

<'  Net  a  bad  blow  ont,  neither,** 
coolly  observed  the  faotory  hoy  t  with 
such  irreverent  familiarity  did  be  speak 
of  our  devout  commeoioratton  of  the 
only  feast  day  in  the  calendar  I  had 
ever  been  enabled  worthify  to  oun^ 
nemorate  before. 

<<  Ha  I  ha  1  ha  r  I  eacey nated  invDw 
luntarily,  overeome  by  repletion  and 
its  attendant  pleasurable  emotions. 

<'  Hal  hal  haT*  roared  the  factory 
boy. 

«<  He  I  he!  he!**  shrieked  little  Maryv 
elapping  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  in- 
expressible finolio. 

Mirth,  like  misfortane,  only  wants 
a  start  to  mike  it  run  down  mll-^tha 
laughter  of  the  tap- room  was  re-eeh<s. 
ed  by  the  laughter  of  the  bar  parlour^ 
in  which  the  voice  of  the  dejected  gen>> 
tleman  was  the  moet  uproarious  or  all 
-^and  the  mir^fhl  exaonple  of  die  bar 

garlour  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
m  kitchen,  where  all  the  loiterers  of 
the  stable-yard,  and  a  knot  of  the 
neighbouring  naaids^  were  assembled 
round  the  fat  she-eook,  as  the  centre 
of  attraction. 

In  short,  the  Talbot  was  tbeno^ 
forward,  until  the  ehlmes  of  midnight, 
abandoned  to  laughter,  fun  and  frolk, 
in  all  which  the  Siotory  boy  and  my- 
self were  not  merely  permitted  to  pat- 
tieipate,  but  bore  prineipal  parts  in  the 
whole  festivity,  as  lions  of  the  night, 
whidi,  if  judged  of  by  our  mastioatory 
prowess,  we  most  certainiy  were.  Ail 
sorts  of  freedoms  were  allowaUeluid 
allowed,  and  all  sorts  of  games  play- 
able and  pkyed ;  there  was  a  mistle- 
toe bough  in  every  room  in  the  house, 
except  ^e  coal-holoi  and  the  privi- 
leges eonferred  by  that  Df  uidiMl  ve- 
getable were  aHowed  to  remain  no 
sinecure ;  the  excess  of  the  dejected 
gentleman's  grief,  made  him  Itae  his 
senses  as  wSx  as  his  appetite,  and 
IhVy  qualified  hfan  for  the.  ofii|se  4f 
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with  the  same  excess  at  folly  and  ab<«  by  H,  so  he  always  was  well  off  ia  the 

surdity,  aeif  he  bad  been  a  Whig  Po-  soidieriiig  Une-^neTer  made  no  com- 

reign  or  Colonial  Seeretary.  j^ainCs  of  the  army — used  to  say  it  wai 

I  grew  in  great  favour  with  tb«  a  good  plaoe  for  good  men,  and  the 

whole  house,  in  ooniequenoe  of  aftro-  beSt  place  for  bad  'uns.    I  would  M^ 

cions  attack  I  made  on  the  prudery  of  low  soldiering  my  selfi  only  for  the  east 

Miss  Boniface,  who  clawed  and  caters  in  my  eye.  Hikes  the  horse  soldiers  best 

wauled,  and  su£fored  herself,  noTerthOi.  — them  as  has  got  spnrson,  what  make§ 

less,  to  pay  the  penalties  of  the  mistle-  music  as  they  marches  along.     Father 

toe  bough  with  as  much  more  affectedf  was  twenty«one  jears  a  soldier,  and 

and  much  less  real>  reluctance  than  is  eame  to  live  at  Bolton  when  be  bad 

usual  with  damsels  of  her  disposition,  served  out  his  time — ^took  a  shop,  he 

We  were  all,  the  dejected  gentiemall  did-^sbaved  away,  and  got  a  gocKl  bit 

inclusive,  verr  gay  and  very  merry,  of  money-^bad  a  very  snug  business-^ 

Indeed  I  mucn  question  wbetber,  even  barbering*s  not  a  bad/9erfession,  if  you 

St  Chatsworth,  where  the  magnificent  can  get  plenty  of  customers.    Every 

Quke  of  Devonshire  kept  open  house^  pension  day  father  brought  home  to 

as  every  man  who  has  a  house  to  keep  mother  a  good  bit  of  money — ^never 

ought,  on  Christmas-day,  whether  he  knowed  how  mnoh^-knowed  it  was  a 

be  magnificent  or  not,  to  do— •^^I  say  I  good  lot — saw  it  was  silver.     While 

very  much  doubt,  whether  there,  or  mother  lived  father  never  drinked  none 

any  where  else,  the  company  assembled  tm  it — threw  it  all  into  mother's  lap. 

were  more  gay  or  happy  than  the  '  Mary,  my  dear,' says  fiitber, 'it*s  aE 

party  assembled  to  bUnd-manVbnff  in  thers— Just  as  1  had  It.*     Mother  was 

thegreat  room  of  the  Talbot  at  War«.  a   good   mother — she  was.     Saved 

rington;  money  nnknownst  to  father — she  did. 

About  an  hour  past  midnight  the  Hid  it  behind  tlie  wainscot,  and  when 
fkctory  boy  and  myself  retired  to  res^  .  sheiras  a- dying  told  him  where  it  was. 
little  Mary  acting  as  chambermaid  and  Kept  a  clean  iiouse'^mother  dld^^and 
ushering  us  up,  prattling  hll  the  way,  made  father,  and  sister,  and  me  corn- 
to  the  sbake^down  that  had  been  hos»  fortablo^taught  us  our  prayers  and 
pitably  prepared  for  our  especial  ae^  faymns^  and  them  carols  wnat  I  was  a- 
eommodation  upon  the  attic.  einging  when  you  came  up.     Never 

But  neither  the  factory  boy  nor  my«-  knowed  mother  blow  up  nobody-^ 
self couldeompose  ourselves  to  rieep^  so,  father  blowed  her  up.  When  she  was 
after  the  usual  oxpeHmenta  of  persons  in  a  dying  state,  sister  and  me  came  up 
in  that  condition  had  been  resorted  to  to  her  bedside  to  take  her  last  breath. 
in  vain,  we  ceased  tumbling  and  twist-  Father  was  there  a- crying,  and  hold* 
ing,  and  the  factory  boy,  to  beguile  the  ing  of  her  head.  *  Mary,'  says  father, 
tedious  moments,  proceeded  to  give  an  '  ean  you  forgive  me  ?*  '  Yes  I  cauj' 
account  of  himself,  an  account  whieh,  says  mother.  '  Can  you  forgive  all 
I  shsdl  only  observe,  is  as  much  snpe-  the  world  ?  *  says  father.  '  Yes,  I  do,* 
nor  to  the  aeeount  Mrs  TroUope's  says  she.  I  went  down  on  my  knees, 
factory  boy  gives  of  himself,  as  cheese  and  savs  I,  *  Can  you  forgive  me,  mo- 
is  to  chalkt-^honest  industry  to  bookw  ther  dear?'  'I  can,  Jadky/  says 
making  faetory^phobia — as  experience  she,  and  she  put  out  her  hand  upon  my 
is  to  theory-*-ottalut«  to  fietiott«-^r  be-  bead.  '  Can  rou  forgive  all  the  world, 
nevoience  to  cant,  mother  dear  ?  *  says  I.  '  I  do,  my  child/ 

"  My  name,*'  observed  the  factory  says  she.     Sister  went  down  on  her 

iK»y,  *'fs  Jack  Marten.     Father  was  a  l)ended  knees— ^^  Can  you  forgive  me, 

barber's  boy.     Father  and  mother  are  mother  dear  ?*  says  sister.   '  I  do,  my 

dead.    Father  died  when  I  was  nine,  love,*  says  mother  to  her  again.  *  Can 

mother  died  when  1  was  eight  years  old.  you  forgive  all  the  world,  mother  dear  ? ' 

Fatherran  away  from  his  master  and  list-  says  sister.  *  1  do,  my  girl,'  says  she. 

ed  for  a  soldiet-^keen  shaver  he  was.  Mother  turned  her  eyes  np  to  father: 

and  made  many  a  penny  by  shaving  the  'Will  you  follow  my  dying  words?' 

soldiers  as,  I  suppose,  couldn*t  shaTe  says  she.    *  I  will,  Mary,'  says  father. 

themselves.     Shaved  to  keep  his  hand  *  Be  kind  to  them  two  poor  little  chil- 

in,  he  did,  for  he  bad  an  eve  to  the  dren,'  says'mother,  *  when  I  am  g^e." 

imsinese  when  his  time  vrould'  be  out  ^  I  irUl,  if  Mive/  says  he.     When  I 

s^soldiering— at  least  I  supposebe  had  irao  a^bedi  ftlher  oomee  k^  fhe  be^ 
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and  lies  down  beside  me  and  kisses  me*  you  know  Bolton>  I  siy)pos0  ?— I  have 
<  Jacky/  says  he^  *  you  have  nobody  a  book«  and  they  chalk  it  up  every  Sa. 
but  me  to  look  to  now.*  <  Why  ? '  says  turday  night.  Our  mill  at  Bolton  is 
I  to  him  again.  '  Mother's  dead**  savs  stopped,  and  I  am  a-going  to  Liver- 
he.  With  that  I  fell  &-crying>  but  fa«  pool  to  work  at  a  new  mill  that  opens 
ther  stopped  my  breath.  *  You  mustn't  on  New-yearVdav — I  walked  to  Li- 
cry»  Jacky,  my  man/  says  he.  '  Wh^,  verpooF  three  weeks  ago,  and  had  my 
£uher?'  says  L  <  Because/  says  &-  name  put  down  for  work.  I  would  not 
ther*  '  you'll  send  the  dogs  after  her.'  have  gone  to  Liverpool  if  our  mill  had 
What  dogs  did  he  mean,  do  you  think  ?  not  stopped  work — I  never  complain-— 
The  dogs  of  hell,  I  suppose.   But  mo-  I  work  hard>  but  I  gets  well  paid,  and 

ther*s  in  heaven — I  dreamed  of  her    good  pay  makes  hard  work  light" 

many  times— she  came  and  kissed  me  I  regret  falling  asleep  at  this  into- 
— all  in  white  light,  lik»~^-and  spoke  to  resting  point  of  Uie  factory  boy's  na- 
me in  a  8ong,  What  could  father  mean,  tural  and  unsophisUcated  account  of 
do  you  know?  I  don't — I  never  asked,  himself,  but  fall  asleep 'I  did,  and 
Aftermotherdied,fathertook  to  drink-  slept  like  a  top  till  nine  of  the  dock 
ing.  One  night  came  home  drunk,  and  next  morning,  when  the  factory  boy 
thumped  sister — sister  got  her  things  awoke — and  so  did  I. 
packed  up  and  ran  away — never  saw  1  have  given  the  factory  boy's  ac- 
jber  since — ^never  heard  what  became  count  of  himself  the  more  fully,  be- 
of  her — ^have  got  nobody  but  she  be-  cause  I  perceive,  that  since  the  eman- 
longing  to  me  in  the  wide  world.—  cipation  of  the  black  niggers,  the 
God  knows  where  she  is-^I  do  not—  Maworms  are  at  a  dead  lock,  not 
wish  I  did — fret  myself  about  her  sadly  knowing  which  way  to  turn  them- 
»— she  WQuld  need  to  want  for  nothing  selves,  and  having  no  manner  of 
if  I  could  find  her— poor  sister  1  Fa-  choice,  save  between  the  New  Zea- 
ther  soon  followed  mother.  I  have  landers  and  the  factory  bo^s  and  girls, 
been  at  work  since  I  was  ten  years  old  -^-which  last,  if  you  take  it  upon  the 
—never  was  at  school — smother  taught  credit  of  these  hypocritical  scamps, 
me  to  read  and  spell.  I  can  write  a  are  the  most  unfortunate  wretches  on 
little.  -Am  not  a  very  learned  chap-^  the  face  of  the  globe,  in  being  enabled 
wish  I  was.  You  know  Bolton,  I  sup-  to  earn  from  seven  and  sixpence  to 
pose  ?  Worked  there  ever  since  I  have  seventeen  and  sixpence  a  week,  under 
had  a  mind.  Worked  in  a  factorv —  cover,  well  cared  for  and  tended,  with 
Didn't  get  no  wages  the  first  week^  not  the^  tenth  part  of  the  labour  or 
got  eighteenpence  the  second  week —  exposure  a  poor  Highland  or  Irish 
worked  a  fortnight  at  eighteenpence  girl  endures  in  preparing  turf,  or 
I— got  up  then  to  half-a-crown.  Was  weeding  potatoes,  for  about  one-fourth 
a  scavenger  there — a  scavenger  sweeps  part  of  the  remuneration  a  factory  girl 
all  clear  under  the  jennies  and  that,  receives.  What  would  these  scamps 
In  six  weeks  time  I  learned  to  piece  be  at  ?  Do  they  want  to  put  the  fae- 
coarse.  Some  mills  pieces  coarse,  and  tory  girls  on  music-stools,  vis  eL  vis 
some  pieces  coarse  and  fine  —  ours  with  semi-grand  pianos,  or  to  set  them 
pieced  only  coarse-*  I  got  three  and  down  to  a  lecture  from  the  drunken 
fourpence  a-rWeek  then — I  worked  for  schoolmaster  upon  natural  theology  ? 
two  months  at  three  and  fourpence,  and  The  fact  is,  they  don't  know  what  tiiey 
then  I  went  to  work  to  a  mill  where  would  be  at.  Some  method  they  must 
they  piece  coarse  and  fine — work  at  needs  invent  to  draw  tears  from  hu- 
any  thing — no,  not  yet — I  must  have  man  eyes,  and  to  extract  money  from 
eight  shillings  and  sixpence  SrWeek  charitable  pockets ;  and  factory  chil- 
now,  and  sometimes  a  sixpence  to  dren  will  answer  that  end  as  well  as 
myself— I  shall  be  worth  more  soon.  New  Zealanders  or  Pitcairn's  Island- 
I  reckon.  When  I  am  fit  to  work  in  ers — better,  for  there  are.  more  of 
the  card- room,  or  the  blow-room,  I  them. 

shall  do— I  expect  to  learn  soon  to  be  Pity  'tis  to  see  an  authoress,  who 

a  good  blower — I  shall  then  have  a  successfully  operated  upop  transatlan- 

guinea,  or  fiye-and- twenty  shillings  a-  tic  hypocrisy  and  humbug,  leading  the 

week---I  am  not  very  rich — I  lay  by,  forlorn  hope  of  cant  ia  a  crusade 

sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  two  against  the  factory  childiren. 

shilUngs  a-week  out  of  my  wages— I  Ob,    Mrs   Trollope  I    Mrs   Troi- 

putsitinthesavings'bank at  Bolton-^  lope,  oh! 
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FASCICULUS  THB  TBNTH. 


«  For  ben  forVmi  tnd  loit  I  tread* 
With  fainUog  stepa.  and  alow, 

Whexe  brickft  mkineniurabiT  aptcad^ 
8c«m  IwgtlMaiBg  aa  I  go/* 


It  was  setting  in  towards  the  beg^n- 
mag  of  a  January  eyening,  a  few  days 
after  1  had  parted^  with  much  regret, 
from  the  spirited  factory  boy — and  the 
beginning  of  a  January  evening  on 
Fincbley  common,  which  I  was  then 
crossing,  is  much  less  agreeable  than 
the  dose  of  an  autumnal  day.  The 
sky  was  a  dull  leaden-grey,  of  a  uni- 
form hue,  such  as  you  see  in  a  sea* 
storm  of  Van  de  vdde,  indicating 
wind,  sleet,  and  all  sorts  of  indifferent 
weather ;  the  breeze  swept  monm« 
lully  across  the  waste,  taking  up  the 
dust  of  the  road  in  fitful  gusts,  and 
whirling  it  round  and  round  in  little 
atmospheric  Tortices ;  the  public 
houses  had  the  outer  doors  closed,  fires 
blazing  in  every  room,  and  streaming 
through  the  windows,  into  the  inhos- 
pitable atmosphere  without. 

Stage  coaches  whirled  by  me  in  al- 
most uninterrupted  succession — the 
passengers  on  the  roof,  immersed,  nose 
deep,  in  their  travelling  shawls,  their 
caps  pulled  over  their  brows,  and  ab* 
sorbed  in  that  sulky  silent  selfishness 
which  dull  weather,  and  the  near  ap- 
proach to  our  journey's  end,  inevitably 
create.  The  coachman  plied  his  rib- 
bons, and  looked  straight  before  him 
—the  gentleman  on  the  box  kept  bob- 
bing his  head  at  intervals,  as  if  delud- 
ing himself  into  a  belief  that  he  was 
asleep — ^while  the  insides  were  lolling 
back  in  their  night>caps,  and,  if  they 
were  not  fast  as  watchmen,  the  fault 
was  more  in  the  stage  coach  than  in 
them.  Few  passengers  were  afoot, 
and  the  few  that  passed  rapidly  by 
eeemed  as  if  they  feared  being  belated 
on  the  road,  and  either  returned  no 
.  reply  to  my  "  God  save  you  kindly,"  or 
requited  the  salutation  by  an  indistinct 
growl,  as  they  hurried  on  their  way. 
A  deserted  donkey  stood  in  a  gap  on 
the  road  side,  drooping  his  ears,  and 
looking  as  if  even  a  good  sound  wal- 
loping would  be  better  than  standing 
thero  in  the  cold,  and  several  spectral 
horses,  admirably  adapted  to  display 
the  horsemanship  of  King  Death,  fltu 
ted  dismally  over  the  bl^k  common^ 


picking  up  mouthfnls  of  withered 
grass,  by  instalments  of  a  blade  at  a 
time. 

In  short,  if  I  had  had  any  money 
about  me,  I  would  have  gone  into  the 
"  Green  Man,"  and  got  as  drunk  as  a 
lord — ^the  evening  required  no  less— i 
for  it  was  a  hang-dog,  suicidal  after- 
noon, such  as  married  men  choose  to 
cut  their  throats  in,  because  of  their 
wives,  and  bachelors  go  drown  them- 
selves, because  of  their  single  blessed- 
ness. Somehow  or  other,  I  bad  no 
money  —  somehow  or  other,  I  never 
have  any  money— so,  after  feeling  in 
the  corners  of  all  my  pockets  for  a 
modest  sixpenny  piece,  and  not  finding 
one,  I  came  to  the  convenient  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  a  shame  to  make  a 
beast  of  myself,  and  voted  the  '<  Green 
Man*'  intolerably  low  1 

I  walked  on,  meditating  on  the  sen- 
sation that  would  be  created  by  my 
first  public  appearance  in  t*his  great 
metropolis,  and  had  got  as  far  as  the 
brow  of  a  steep  hill,  over  whose  de- 
clivity Highgate  archway  has  since 
been  thrown,  when  the  noise  of  the 
knapping  of  stones  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. I  followed  the  direction  whence 
the  noise  appeared  to  proceed;  and  by- 
and-by  came  upon  a  little  recess  off  the 
road,  where  an  old  grevheaded  man, 
and  three  little  boys,  his  grandchil- 
dren, in  all  probability,  sat  on  a  pile 
of  "  metal,"  knapping  away  like 
devils,  by  the  dim  religious  light  of  a 
mutton  **  dip,'*  which  flickered  in  the 
periphery  of  a  silk- paper  lanthorn. 
I  was,  I  own,  surprised  to  see  human 
beings  engaged  in  such  an  humble 
occupation,  at  such  a  time  of  night,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  magnificent 
London,  where  the  streets  were  paved 
with  gold,  and  the  conduits  ran^over 
with  Hodgson's  pale  ale,  and  Barclay 
and  Perkins*  porter.  Perhaps,  thought 
I,  these  gentlemen  are  knapping  stones 
for  amusement,  or  haply  they  may  be 
mineralogists  run  mad  I  Approaching 
the  group,  however,  I  ventured  to  ask 
the  old  gentleman  how  far  it  might  be 
to  London  ? 
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"  Not  far — too  near,  mayhap/*  said 
tbe  old  many  paiuing'  from  his  work^ 
and  scmtinizing  me  seTerely^-"  see 
ye  yonder  lights  glimmering  faintly— 
see  ye  them,  boy  ?  '* 

"  Yes  sir/'  replied  I— <<  I  see  lights 
UIlo  stars  through  a  fog/' 

<'  That  is  the  place  yon  seek/*  said 
the  old  man,  sinking  down  on  the 
stone,  overspread  with  a  little  straws 
that  served  idm  for  a  seat,  and  resnm* 
inghis  work — then^alter  a  short  pause, 
seeing  I  still  gazed  on  him,  leaning  his 
white  head  on  the  head  of  one  of  the 
boys,  he  further  eaqoired— "  And 
what  dost  want  at  LondoUf  my  lad  ?" 

«  Work,  sir/*  said  I^-*''  employ- 
ment— bread.'* 

''Hast  got  a  trade?" 

"  No,  su*/  said  I,  «'  but  I  haire 
learning/' 

This  announeement  the  old  gentle* 
man  reeeived  with  a  seomf ul  langh^ 
that  haunted  me  many  a  long  day  a&r, 
when  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  others^ 
and  sad  experienee  of  my  own,  taught 
me  the  worthlessness  of  mere  learning 
in  the  wilderness  of  London. 

"  Canst  break  stones^-cansl  do  tUt 
with  thy  learning  ?  **  said  the  old  man, 
knapping,  as  he  said  it,  a  **  lump  of  a 
two-vear^ld*'— ''  eaast  do  this  ?  ** 

**  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  old  cynie*'' 
said  1,  rather  tartly,  ''  I  hope  I  am 
not  above  knapiMng  stones,  or  any 
other  honest  way  of  twningr  a  penny  | 
b«t,  as  I  see  by  your  reverend  example 
that  a  man  can  breakstones  as  well  at 
seventy  as  at  seventeen,  I  intend,  with 
your  permission,  to  try  to  get  a  speli 
of  lighter  work  first,  if  poaeible/' 

"  Polish,  headstrong  youth,'*  said 
the  hoary -headed  stone-eraeker ;  "  and 
what  dainty  work  dost  intend  to  try 
for  ?  ** 

*'  Any  thing  that  turns  uppermost," 
said  I,  "  from  pitoh  and  toss  to  man-i 
slaughter/' 

"  Go  on,  in  God's  name>  go  to  vice 
and  folly — you  are  prepared  for  them 
-«^o,*'  said  the  old  man,  solemnly 
pointing,  with  his  thin  hand,  my  down* 
ward  path,  and  looking,  as  I  thou^t» 
like  an  evil  omen  emlwdied — "  Go— » 
London  was  made  for  such  as  thou  I " 

An  impudent  answer  jumped  to  the 
tip  of  my  tongue,  but  one  glance  at  the 
hoary  hairs  of  the  toil-worn  old  man^ 
and  the  furrows  that  time,  and  poverty^ 
and  care,  had  ploughed  into  Lis  faee# 
repulsed  it  from  my  lip^I  turned 
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silently  away^for  I  hoped  to  be  spared 
to  be  old  myself. 

**  I  will  soon  see  the  mighty  Baby- 
lon,** said  I,  in  a  tone  of  exultation  tliat 
put  to  the  rout  a  host  of  dim  anticipa- 
tions of  evU  hap  conjured  up  by  the 
tone  and  manner  of  Uie  old  man — **  I 
will  shortly  enter  that  emporium  of 
the  wotU's  wealth--that  entrepSi  of 
oommeroe — ^that  seat  of  elegant  refine* 
ment  and  polite  learning — that  nur- 
sery of  the  ans*^that  mart  of  talent^ 
whose  sphere  is  too  wide  for  the  ope- 
ration of  petty  malignity,  and  where 
merit  is  sure  to  meet  with  friends^ 
whenever  it  becomes  reputaUe  to  be* 
fHend  it/*  When  I  had  rounded  off 
my  own  apostrophe  with  the  above- 
quoted  scrap  of  magniloquent  sophts- 
toy  from  Dr  Johnson,  I  thought  I 
began  to  fori  peckish. 

«<  In  London/*  said  I,  as  I  strutted 
through  the  toll-bar  and  passed  with 
an  afar  by  the  Peaeoek  at  Islington*- 
''  In  London/'  I  eontinned  to  soli- 
loquise, **  benevolenee  opens  all  bet 
arms,  and  homan  nature  rioto  in  the 
luxury  of  doing  good — in  London 
industry  will  ever  meet  employment» 
and  kbour  still  command  a  fit  reward 
~-in  London  all  the  social  virtues 
love  to  dwell,  and  hospitaliQr,  in  the 
less  favoured  oountry  rude  and  unre- 
fined, is  here  as  delicate  as  it  is  unre* 
served—here  are  the  strangers  of  idl 
nations  (I  should  have  exoepted  my 
own)  received  with  open  arras  and  no 
less  open  purses,  and  protected  alike 
from  the  oppression  of  foreign  tyraati 
and  the  treachery  of  domestic  rene- 
gades 1  **  At  this  splendid  passage  of 
my  soliloquy  I  paused,  and  looked 
anrand  me  expecting  to  be  asked  to 
dinner  by  some  hospitable  citixen  who 
might  be  anxtoos  te  have  the  honour 
of  entertaining  me  earlier  than  his 
fellows-^-as  certain  Orientalists  are 
said  to  lie  in  wait  at  the  gates  of  their 
cities,  and  contend  one  with  another 
fbr  the  honour  of  carrying  the  wearied 
traveller  to  their  hospitable  homed* 
None  sQch,  however,  appeared,  nor 
was  I  accosted  by  any  one,  if  I  ex- 
cept a  large  man  with  a  badge  upon 
his  collar,  who  desired  me»  fa  an  au* 
ihoritative  tone  of  voices  to  move  on^ 
which,  supposing  it  to  be  a  eustom  of 
the  city,  I  accordingly  did.  At  tMs 
moment  I  felt'  so  ravenous  with  hun- 
ger, that  I  could  have  eaten  an  empty 
sugar  hogshead,  and  lieked  my  Upi 
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after  it.    Resnmidi^  my  ambuladon  recalled  with  shudderiog  horrof  the 

and  my  soliloquy  together,  I  went  od^  Toioe  of  the  old  many  and  feh  as  if  I 

'<  Here,  at  least/'  said  I^  <<  if  any  where  was  to  fulfil  a  fatal  prediction — I  reeled 

in  the  habitable  globe^  must  misery  abd   fell — tears   poured  ahnodatttly 

and  want^  the  parents>  oftentimesy  of  from  my  eyes^  and  the  prespect  of 

ViceandcrimCf  be  unknown — or,  if  they  deaths  hn  its  xnaaC   revolting   form* 

exist  at  all>  most  be  the  natural  oen-  stared  me,  I  thomglitt  in  the  face.** 

sequences  of  inouraU«  depraYity«  and  ''  GraeieaB  «lefiial  GxAV*  I  ex. 

timrefore   unpitiably  pwoished-^^fur  ckdmed,  in  an  ecstasy  of  grief,  am  I 

surely  in  this  splendid  ei^tai  of  tki  Catod  to  perbh  of  hunger  in  the  midst 

World,  the  funntatn  of  its  wealth  and  of  plenty— 44>  die  unpitied  and  unre*- 

aonroe  of  its  civilisation,  there  can  b^  lieVed  among  nuUions  of  my  f^ow 

Botte  io  base  as  to  prefer  vice  to  in-  Christians  I** 

dnstry,  and  abaadoa  the  dignity  of  Talk  of  solitude^  indeed !  Tell  me* 

labour  to  mursue  the  imcertain  wages  forsooth,  of  Zimmerman,  of  Robinson 

of  crime.       This  last  period  was,  I  Crusoe,  of  Alexander  Selkirk!     Her- 

thought,  so  amazingly  Hke  Johnson,  mits  of  the  dale,  solitaries,  self  toi^ 

that  I-walked  on,  dnwing  an  imagin*  mentors^  anchorites.  Capuchins,  foU 

ary  eomparison  between  that  great  lowers  of  Johannes  Stylus,  Fakirs, 

man  and  myself,  without  ever  obserr*  Brahmins,  backwoodsmen— what   is 

jng  that  the  bundle  containing  all  my  your  solitude  of  hills*  and  rocks»  and 

worldly  effects,  and  which  I  held  dang-  atream^ — ^your  sweet  society  of  nature 

ling  over  my  left  shoulder  from  thehan*  wild  and  great>^to  the  deep,  the  dis» 

die  ofpoor  Crick's  bane-bilted  hunting  mal,  dense,  desolate  solitude  of  Lour 

whip — had  been  abstracted  by  some  don  streets  ? 

expert  ih>e£.-.who8e  dexterity  thus  de-  More  deep  than  the  solitude  of  arid 

prived  me  of  the  sole  means  I  po»>  plains  of  driving  sand— .more  desolate 

aessed  of  gaining  a  morsel  of  food,  or  than  uninhabited  iriands— mcNre  di^ 

H  ingot's  lodging,  without  stripping  mal  than  a  starless  liight,  is  the  soli> 

niynlf  of  the  few  tattered  clothes  on  tude  that  exists  in  that  chaotic  mass  of 

my  baek«    Thu  staggered  me«— if  human  existence.     There  I  lay,  the 

indeed  any  loss,  could  stagger  a  man  human  tfde  rofkaiag  by,  and  every  now 

who  was  at  that  moment  faint  with  and  then  greeted  with  a  hearty  curse 

absolute  iBaBitioB«-sick  of  the  wast  from  some  heedleia  passenger,  who 

of  food  alone-«-a  horrible  semsatloD,  floundered  over  me  as  I  lay^-^.the  din 

compounded  of  the  extremest  sgonies  of  carriages  sounded  in  my  ears  like 

of  sea^sickness  and  thirst,  which  may  receding  thunden  snd  Uio  frequent 

God  of  His  infinite  mercy  defend  me  footfall  of  the  pedestrians  seemed  to 

from  ever  experiencing  again.  me  like  the  pattering  of  heavy  rain. 

*^  Sorely"  said  I*  **  where  there  ap-  I  looked  up,  and  there  stood  before  me 

pears  so  much  wealth  there  cannot  but  in  thegutter  a  faded  halfouaked  woman, 

bebenevolenca;'*  and,  taking  this  view  three  or  four  matches  tipped  with 

of  the  case,  I  proceeded  to  in£nrm  hrimstone  in  her  hand,  the  very  pio- 

Biveral  of  the  most  bland  and  benevo-  tare  of  want,  but  I  observed  no  one 

lent»  looking  old  gentlemen,  who  were  look  at,  much  less  relieve  her.  A  psl« 

passing,  that  I  was  perishing  with  bun-  Hd,  sickly*looktng  Savoyard,  with  an 

geor^  and  implored,  for  the  love  of  Ood,  anaiens  and  haggard  face,  kept  grind- 

the  means  of  getting  a  morsel  of  bread  ing  and  grinding  waltzes  upon  a  hand 

-.-a  request  that,  in  every  instance,  had  organ ;  now  he  stopped  and  changed 

the  eflect  of  giving  to  the  progression  his  measure,  aaon  he  went  on  again 

of  the  bland  and  benevolent^loddng  as  before;  but  nobody  lingered  to  listen 

old  gentlemen  an  increased  alacrity'—  to  his  music,  nor  paused  to  reward  him 

in  short,  when  I  used  the  expression  withatrifie  for  his  exertions  to  please ; 

'<  for  the  love  of  Qod/'  they  invari-  the  music  he  played  sounded  so  piti- 

aMy  bolted  off  as  if  the  devfi  was  after  luUyt  that  every  note  of  it  wont  to  my 

them,   buttoning   up  their  breeches  heart,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking 

pockets,  and  muttering  in^sdnct  me-  that  the  musician  was  starving  like  my- 

tiaees  of  ««  poUce,"  and  «*  taking  me  self.  **  And  thu/*  said  I  to  myself,  as  I 


into  custody."  My  heart  and  my  legs  lay  on  the  cald  groimdi  ^  is  splendid-*^ 
both  failed  me^t  was  beneath  the  tMs  is  charitable  London !  This  the 
portico  of  Saint  Martin'e  ohurch^-rl    emporiumof— — OhI  fod^fooL-^^why 
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was  InoteoiiteDtto  bea  stone-breaker  "  Two  for  a  Uidea,  my  sweet  litlla 

—why  was  I  not  bom  to  be  a  factory  geDtlemao^*'  said  the  Milwnan,  tipping^ 

boy  r  alittle  blaniey  with  her  Cork— •'two. 

My  eyes  swam^  my  brain  reeled,  my  little  lepreduum." 

and  for  a  few  motfients  I  fainted  away.  "  I  shall  piek  and  chooae»  I  s'pose?'                ' 

Recoreiing  a  litdoy  I  raised  mysdf  said  his  little  lordship,  enqniiingly. 

with  difficulty  against  the  wall  of  the  ''  Te  may,  and  welkim,  sir,**  re- 

chnrch ;  strange  faces  peered  at  me  sponded  the  Emerald ;  **  bat  don't 

ta  they  passed ;  bat  if  they  had  been  bom  yer  dear  little  flngeta — ye  shall 

sammoned  to  earth  from  the  silent  ha?e  the  biggest.'* 

repose  of  the  graTo  to  gaze  upon  me,  **  Bnt  there's  three  on  as»'*  observed 

their  expression  had  be^n  the  same,  the  jnTcnile  aristoerat,  pointing  to  lua 

for  all  of  sympathy  or  friendliness  that  compeers,  and  replacing  the  in^aable 

beamed  from  them  on  the  perishing  farthing  in  his  breeches  pocket,  as  if 

yoath  that  lay  helplessly  there.  detennined  to  make  his  own  terms  be* 

I  gazed  wistfully  at  a  pile  of  oranges  fore  he  took  it  ont  again . 

which  waa  being  stodionsly  packed  *'  Sorrow  take  yees  three,**  rpjomed 

into  a  pjrramidi^  shape  by  an  old  the  poor  Irishwoman,  **  ye  wonld  skin 

woman,  m  whose  qoadnngular  figune,  the  mother  that  bore  yees  for  the  hide 

trancated  nose,  and  hooded  gray  cloak,  and  tallow  I "                                                      1 

I  thonght  I  recognised  one  of  the  **  Ve  Tont  have  none  on  yonr  nnts^                { 

finest  peasantry  in  the  nnlTerse  j  I  was  if  yon  don't  give  as  three's—said  the 

eonnnced  of  her  being  a  compatriot  speaker.                                                              { 

by  the  rich  and  mellow  tones  of  the  "  Ve'll  try  a  more  accommodatin*                | 

Cork  brogue  (all  the  Irish  in  London  shop" — said  the  second  peer.                              | 

ar^  strange  to  tell,  natives  of  Cork),  **  Werry  right,"  added  the  junior 

in  which  she  replied  to  the  chaffering  Lord  Cockney, 

ofthree  well-dressed  litUe  boys— little  '<  And  this,"— said  I,  with  a  deep 

noblemen,  I  thonght,  from  the  comfort  groan—''  this  is  munificent — this  is, 

of  every  thing  about  them,  they  must  oh  God  I— this  is  splendid  London  I " 

be.  Whether  it  was  that  I  groaned 

There  was  a  brazier  of  lighted  louder  than  before,  I  know  not ;  but 

charcoal  upon  the  old  woman's  stall,  this  I  do  know,  that  the  poor  orange- 

whereon  simmered  or  broiled  a^ay  woman  turned  round,  and  seeing  a 

what  I  took  to  be  some  small  and  de-  youth  lie  against  the  pilaster  of  the 

licate   description  of  potatoe;    and  churoh,  exactly  in  the  rear  of  her 

whose  smell  reached  me  as  I  lay,  and  stall,  came  over,  and  nutting  down  her 

made  my  stomach,  I  thought,  deadly  head  to  my  lips,  asked  me,  in  that  tone 

aick.  It  was  to  this  delicacy,  whatever  of  softened  sympathy  that  none  so 

it  was,  that  the  attention  of  the  young  well  as  a  poor  Irishwoman  can  throw 

noblemen^who  had  been  previously  into  her  voice, 

discussing  what  they  had  respectively  '«  What  is  it  that's  a  throubling 

enjoyed  at  home  for  dinner — appeared  you,  my  poor  man  ?" 

to  be  chiefly  directed,  and  the  first  I  would   have   spoken,   but  my 

distincl  remark  that  fell  upon  my  ear  parched  lips  refused  their  office.      I 

was  a  reply  of  the  proprietor  of  this  opened  my  mouth,  and  pointing  to  it 

to  me  forbidden  fruit,  to  an  enquiry  with  my  finger,  funted  away  once 

from  the^most  prominent  of  the  young  more.— • 

noblemen.  When  I  came  to  my  senses  a  se- 

«  Eight  a  penny — I  tould  yees  be-  cond  time,  I  found  the  poor  Irishwo- 

forage  small  nlagues  of  A-gypt,"  man  pressing  an  orange  to  my  lips, 

said  the  descendant  of  Milesius,  in  while  her  litde  daughter  held  in  one 

answer  to  the  spokesman  of  the  house  hand  a  slice  of  breM  and  cheese^  and 

of  peers — <'  eight  a  penny— four  a  half*a  pint  of  porter  in  the  other, 

liap*penny— but  yees  don't  want  to  brought  firom  the  next  public-house  i 

buy, '  concluded  Oonach,  testily.  and  five  shillings,  the  donation  of  a 

How  many  for  a  farden?"  de.  drunken  sailor,  who  was  passing,  the 


manded  the^oung  nobleman,  briskly  old  woman  told  me,  with  two  girls  of 

producing  his  coin,  as  if  to  convince  the  town,  lay  on  the  around  beside  me. 

the  Irishwoman  her  last  remark  was  A  curious  crowd  had  gathered  round, 

personally  offensive.  and  aU  (for  benevolence  is  contagious). 
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teemed  anxious  to  afford  the  starring 
lad-*  such  the  poor  Irishwoman  had  in- 
formed them  was  my  state— their  sym- 
pathies at  least.  One  pressed  me  to 
ale — another  soaked  in  it  a  hit  of 
bread — a  third  recommended  me  to 
try  the  cheese— >and  a  fourth^  more  ac* 
tiye  in  his  beneyolence^  ran  to  the  pub- 
lic house^  andretnmedwith  abrimming 
tumbler  of  hot  brandy  and  water« 
whichj  he  assured  me»  would  set  me 
up  again.  But  my  stomach  rejected 
all  these  proffered  hospitalities;  a 
crumb  would  not  lie  upon  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  people—or^  as  Yulgar  well- 
dressed  ruffians,  who  know  no  more 
of  them  than  they  do  of  the  man  in  the 
moon^  choose  to  style  them>  the  mob 
•—carried  me  out  of  the  thoroughfare 
into  an  alley  dose  by*  where  they  laid 
me  down  upon  a  cushion^  which  a  be- 
nevolent waterman  bad  borrowed  for 
tiiat  purpose^  from  one  of  the  coaches 
on  bis  stand.  The  poor  Irishwoman 
stood  by  me  all  the  whiles  and  kept 
her  orange  to  my  lips,  and  when  buu- 
ness  called  her  away  to  her  staD«  the 
little  girl  took  her  mother*s  place« 
and  wiped  my  brow,  and  tended  me 
with  the  affection  of  a  sister. 


''  You  shall  come  with  us — ^home 
with  my  mother/'  said  the  little  girl. 

«  Where,  my  Ioyc,"  enquired  I. 

^  To  our  home/'  said  the  little  girl 
— «'  I  will  nurse  you>  and  mother  will 
make  you  some  nice  broth — you  will 
soon  be  well." 

*'  And  where  is  your  home>  my  dear 
little  maid  ?  **  enquired  I. 

««  Not  far/'  replied  the  little  girl— 
**  not  ^erj  far — at  our  wUagey 

Our  Tillage ! — I  thought  of  the  charm- 
ing—the luiorable  Mary  Russel  Mit- 
ford.  Our  village  I — ^there  was  nature, 
kindliness,  and  simple-hearted  tender- 
ness in  the  very  sound. 

'*  Alasl"  said  I,  ««and  is  this  my  fate  ? 
— ^is  hunger,  misery,  and  distress  my 
lot  in  munificent  London  ?  and  is  it  in 
a  village,  and  from  villagers,  that  1  am 
to  receives  hospitality  and  shelter  ?" 

**  Let  us  go  then,  my  love,"  said  I, 
rising  up — "  let  us  hasten  to  leave  this 
terrible  place — this  mighty  tomb  of  all 
that  is  soft  and  meek,  tender  and  com- 
passionate, lowly  and  God*like  in  man 
^et  us  leave  its  splendours,  its  dissipsr 
tions,  its  vice,  and  seek  happiness  and 
tranquillity  in  '  our  village  I '  ** 


DEStLTOBT  D0TTING8  DOWR  UPON  DOGS* 


Wfi  love  a  horse—we  love  an 
elephant— we  love  a  mouse— we  love 
—pshaw  1  you  will  save  both  yourself 
and  us  an  immensity  of  trouble,  gen- 
tle- reader,  by  just  walking  into  vonr 
library,  taking  down  your  Bewick,  or 
your  Goldsmith,  or  your  Buffon,  and 
reading  over  the  table  of  contents 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end ; — and, 
if  you  have  but  half  the  avenge 
supply  of  penetration,  you  will  make 
up  your  mind,  before  you  have  got 
halfway  through  the  first  page  there- 
of, that  we  are  a  personage  of  a  most 
catholic  affection— that  we  love  every 
animal  under  the  sun.  Like  an  espe- 
cial favourite  of  ours,  the  quaint  old 
author  of  the  Bdigio  Medici,  we 
cannot  even  **  start  at  the  presence  of 
a  serpent,  scorpion,  lizard,  or  salsr 
mander — at  the  sight  of  a  toad  or  a 
viper  we  find  in  us  no  desire  to  take 
up  a  stone  to  destroy  them.**  But, 
above  all  the  denizens  of  earth,  and 
niri  and  Qcean,  do  if  e  esteem  a  do^— 


young  or  old,  great  or  small,  it  mat- 
ters nothing  to  us — be  he 

"  Mastiff,  Greyhound,  MoDgrel  grin, 
Hound,  or  Spaniel,  Brach,  or  Lym, 
Or  bobtail  tyke,  or  trundle-tair* — 

we  make  no  iLvidious  distinction, — 
we  embrace  in  our  affections  the 
little  dogs,  and  all, 

'*  Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart  ;** 

ay,  even  though  we  be  constrained 
with  that  heart-broken  old  man, 
''more  sinned  against  than  sinning/* 
to  cry  ''See!  they  bark  at  mel** 

If  we  were  but  a  legislator,  and  had 
a  "tail,**  there  should  forthwiUi  be  a 
millennium  for  dogs  1— much  weeping 
and  wailbg  should  there  be  among 
the  oppressors.  Woe  to  the  West- 
minster pit,  and  the  owner  of  the  fa- 
mous dog  Billy!  Woe  to  the  pro- 
prietors  of  dog  trucks  I  and  especial 
woe  to  them  that  ride  therein  I  Woe 
unto  BtWs  Life  in  LondoUt  and 
its  colunm  on    ''Canine  F^ineyr' 
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Woe  to   tlie  oxliilnfton  of  dttoing  he  eeold  jin^i*  aad  loekio^  as  if  1m 

dogs  I      Woe  I    abondant     woe    to  would  give  hb  ears  to  aay  bow-wow 

Punch  1  that  ebncUiog  demooy  that  oace  more  ■  only hedorst  not-^aad  8o» 

meebaoieal  monftieo  -wbo^  in  every  aa  it  waa  there  ready  at  hia  tongue'a 

9tieet  ukd,  at  every  eorDer>  litiHeth  esd»  eaaiiig  it   off  gently  tfaroqgli 

Gf  uelty  to  animala  into  the  hearta  of  Ida  teeth  in  the  alN4>e  of  a  aott  of 

the  rising  generation,-*who  bangeth  pleaenrahle  growl;    aad  then  lyiair 

hu  dog  as  nnheritatlngly  as  he  bong-  downr  yet  peering  op  ever  into  our 

eth  hb  wife!  Cmo  with  a  kind  of  Inlf-sappliealingy 

.    We  thank  our  God  that  oor  lot  was  half-repraachlal  expretrioo,  whieh 

not  cast  in  the  days  of  the  old  Forest  sud,  as  plainly  aa  looka  €an   aay> 

laws  1     We  should   infallibly  have  •*  WeU,  Fm  almoet  afraid  it's  of  no 

proved  a  premature  Wat  Tyler  to  the  use,  but  I  won't  give  it  np  yet  for  all 

first  miscreant  Jaekpin>offlce  that  Ten*  that»"-«-and  theui        **  Bless  my  soul  1 

•  tured  to  lay  hands  open  the  hound  of  are  we  to  be  kept  a  whole  moBth 

our  bosom^ — ^and  we  should  have  been  learning  what  this  bmte  of  yours  did 

hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  our  know  ?*' 

pains.     The  Fates  that  deferred  the  Now,  thank  your  gods,  O  reader! 

spinning  of  our  thread  to  these  latter  that  we  are  of  a  placid  and  geoUe 

days  have  been  kind  to  us.    We  have  disposition, — for,  by  that  intemperate 

often  wished  that  we  could  eonsei'  interruption  of  yours,  yon  have  out 

entiously  adopt  the  creed  of  the  ''poor  riiort  one  of  the  faithfulest  touches  of 

Indian"  who  description  that  we  have  penned  for 

-  Think.,  admitted  to  an  eqoid  Ay.  H*"  .r"^  L  ^^ .'  ?^4  ^^  ^^  |^» 

Hii  iUthftd  dor  •h«U  beii  him  com-  ^f^den   and   quick  in  quarrel,"  it 

__  .••        "  might  have  eost  you  more  than  the 

'  loss  of  the  picture  you  have  so  nnoere*         * 

but,  alasl  he  is  of  '^the  brutes  that  moniously  marred,     fiut,  alas!  yea 

perish/'  and  the  wish  is  an  idle,  it  foel  it  not,«-wwe  say  to  you,  as  Sir 

mav  bOf  a  murmuring  one.     But  that  Isaac  said  to  his  spanieiy  **  Ah  I  Dis^ 

a  dog  has  nothing  more  than  mere  mondl  Diamond!  thou  little  knowest 

instioct — that  a  dog  doesn't  UUnk,  we  the  mischief  thou  hast  done  !'*     Had 

defy  the  most  ^  leanied'*  Theban  that  •  we  been  iathe  kiiight*e  plaee  on  that 

ever  wrote  or  lectured  to  convince  us.  most  trying   occasion,    and  had  our 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  u  a  footman,  or  our  housemaid,  or  any  man 

gbilosopher,  or  a  moralist^  or  a  poet ;  or  maid  on  the  face  ^  of  the  earth,  de- 

ut  he  feels  and  he  reasons  for  all  that,  stroyed  at  one  fell  swoop  the  labour  of 

—and  he  shames,  or  ought  to  shame,  years,  we  verily  believe  the  readetb  of 

not  a  few  of  his  very  rational  lords  next  morning's    Timm  would  have 

and  piasters,  -  When  we  threw  down  been  horrified  by  three  entire  eolnqms 

our   newspaper   this  morning   after  of  ''«wfhl   murder  and  felo-de-se**' 

breakfast,  and  sauntered  to  the  par-  But  had  it  been  thou,  0  Rover,  our 

lour  window  for  the  mere  purpose,  as  little,  harmlessi  playful  deggie,  thou 

an  ordinary  observer  would  have  con-  who  didst   never  yet  provoke  one 

Jectured,  of  standing  there  with  our  fW>wn  of  anffer  upon  our  brow  but 

hands  in  our  breeches'  pockets, — our  one  wag^^  of  Uiy  tail  dispelled  it  in  a 

children  didn't  know  it — the  wife  of  moment — ^had  it  been  thou,  we  say, 

.our  bosom  didn't  know  it**.we  soaree-  who  faadst  done  the  wrong,  we^should, 

^,    even,    knew    it  ourselves — but  with  all  the  meekness  of  the  lasmortal 

Rover,    our  dog,  knew  it ;   and  he  philosophelr,  have — <'  Zounds,  sir  1^ 

came  frisking  and  bounding  from  his  what  did  your   dog  know  all  Uiis 

prescriptive  oomer  of  the  hear^-rug,  while  ?*'— Why,  sir,  he  knew  we  were 

and  looking  up  in  our  face,  and  bow-  going  out  for  a  walk, 

wow-ing  (for  whioh  we  first  thraahed  We  hereby  enter  our  protest  against 

him  bodily,  and  then  ounebres  men-  the  degradation  of  the  word  puppy,  as 

•  tally,  though,  in  truth,  the  cuff  we  applied  to  certain  irrational  specimens 

gave  him  would  hardly  have  sufficed  of  that  genus  which  arrogates  to  itself 
to  disturb  the  most   superannuated    the  exelusivepossession  and  enjoyment 

flea  of  the  tribe  whieh  made  in  him  of  reason.     Your  natural  puppy  is  an 

their  dwelling),  and  running  to  the  ^especial  favourite  of  ours.     We  have 

door,  and  scampering  back  again,  and  one  before  us  at  this  moment — a  Httle, 

then  jumping  bolt  upright  as  high  as  ungainly,  unwiMdy  cub,  with  a  head 
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as  big  as  aU  the  rest  of  him  put  to*  We  have  no  ot^jectioB  to  a  donkey-, 
gether,  and  a  mott  deplorable  abbre*  there  is  not  a  single  tenant  of  the  Zoo- 
Yiation  of  a  tail;  short  thick  legs  logieal  Gardens  that  we  have  the  slight- 
and  flapping  ears— HeaTea  £orbid  est  possible  objeetion  to--at  a  reason- 
that  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  able  disttnee ;  we  haveeyen  something 
barbsrity  of  croppmg  l-«with  a  rolling  «f  a  sneakmg  kindness  for  "  the  poor 
gait»  and  a  wonderful  difficulty  in  pi»-  little  foal  of  an  oppressed  race*"— yes  1 
serring  his  equilibrium ;  yet  the  ho*  we  hear  you  muttering  about  ^  a 
nestest.  sauciest*  playfulest,  clumsiest  fellow  feeling/'  and  so  forth ;  but  we 
impudenteet»  sweetest^tempered  little  don't  nund  aTOwing  it  for  all  that,-— 
rogue  withal  that  ever  was  created  we  really  do  like  a  jackass ;  but,  when 
,— obstinately  determined  on  satiat-  we  find  him  exalted  above  a  dog,  we 
ing  his  depraved  appetite  with  the  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  our 
toe  of  our  last  new  boot— turning  eyes  are  not  deeeivingus:  we  can 
to  flee  firom  our  uplifted  hand  and  hardly— we  wonder  what  Sterne 
threatening  eye-*rolling  head  over  thougiit  of  him  when  he  wound  up  his 
heels  in  the  super-catuUne  efEort»—  confabulations  by  reading  his  black 
lying  sprawling  and  struggling  on  the  silk  **  oh.no-w^never«mention'ems.*' 
brocul  of  his  baek«  in  momentary  ezpec*  Reader  1  do  you  ever  go  to  Ascot 
tation  of  being  swallowed  up  alivot  or  Heath  ?  Of  course  you  do :— you  go 
ef  some  equally  appalling  doom—  as  a  carious  subject  to  see  your  Queen« 
yet  released  by  our  forgiving  aid  from  and  as  a  loyal  one  to  welcome  her 
his  inconveaieBt  position  only  to  com*  with  the  loudest  and  longest  shout  the 
mence  anew,  in  the  very  next  instant,  state  of  your  lungs  will  allow  you  to 
the  very  same  series  of  aggressions,  give  forth.  Of  course  you  do  all  this 
But  for  ametaphorieal  puppy— pah  I-*-  ->but  this  is  not  exactly  what  we  are 
^'give  us  an  ounce  of  civet*  good  apo-  driving  at  at  present.  Did  you  ever 
thecary  T* — he  stinketh  in  our  nos-  happen  to  stand  next  the  ropes  when 
trilsl— he  is  ''most  tolerable  and  not  the  course  has  been  deared,  and  ob- 
to  be  endured.*'  Much  as  we  lota  to  serve  an  unhappy  dog  who  has  lost 
look  upon  fair  forms  and  pretty  fa^es*  his  master  in  the  crowd*  and  is  left 
we  have  not*  for  these  ten  y esis  pas^  alone  in  the  middle*  imknowiag  where 
sauntered  up  Regent  Street  between  to  seek  him !  Mark  *him*  as  he 
the  hours  of  two  and  six  In  the  after-  stands  for  a  second  or  two  in  hurried 
Boon— we  beg  pardon*  morning — it  deliberation.  He  is  evidently  fully 
was  indeed  called  afkernoon*  ^*  mab  aware  that  he  is  in  a  scribe*  and  me- 
sons evens  diangd  tonte  oc^" — be-  ditaling  how  he  may  best  get  out  of 
tween  &e  hours  of  two  and  six  in  the  it.  He  looks  anxiously  around*  and 
monnng ;  we  should  be  too  strongly  sees  no  means  of  egress  through  the 
tempted  to  ''  feed  fat  our  ancient  dense  wall  of  humanity  on  eitiier  side, 
grudge  on  Um*"  by  kicking  him  from  Stay  1 — ^there  is  a  kindly- looking  old 
the  Duke  of  York's  statne  to  the  gentleman  on  the  right  seems  disposed 
church  in  Langham  Place*  and  we  to  let  him  through — but*  alas !  the 
have  no  mind  now  for  the  interior  of  British  publie*  in  their  anxiety  to  see 
a  police  office*  tiiough  <'calid&juven-  the  Favourite  come  in*  are  squeezing 
td*"  **  in  our  hot  youth  when  George  Ae  kindly-looking  old  gentleman  to 
the  Third  was  King***  we  have  m-  such  a  degree*  that  for  the  life  of  him 
Tnina#jMl  in  tomo  f^  of  tiiem*  and  he  can  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot, 
thought  it  rather  honourable  than  Hew  the  deuce  do  you  write  letters 
otherwise— graceless  dogs  that  we  expressive  of  hisses  and  groans?— 
were!  Hiues  a  chimney-sweep  on  his  left 
Why  Steive  elwnld  have  written  hand— groans  an  itinerant  vender  of 
thatbeautifblchapteroflnsonaden-  mutton-pies— <*  Shu-u-nT'  bellows  a 
key  rather  than  a  dog*  or  how  the  <fitto  in  the  ginger-pop  and  soda-water 
same  man  who*  when  the  said  donkey  line—'*  whew-w-w  1"  whisdes  a  butch- 
^npon  the  pivot  of  his  skull  turned  er*s  boy*  with  two  fingers  in  his 
round  his  long  left  ear"  discovered  in  month — thank  God  I  he  hasn't  got 
the  actioB  such  a  world  of  meaning*  room  to  stoop  for  a  stone  I — away  bolts 
could  venture  to  assert  that  a  dog  the  terrified  animal — see  there  he  has 
**  does  not  possess  iJb»  talents  for  eon-  stop^ped  short  a  little  fiirther  on — ^he  is 
versation***  we  confess  we  have  ever  looking  up  in  yonder  woman's  face* 
been  most  utterly  at  a  lossto  make  out,  with  a  slightly  tremulous  motion  of 
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the  tally  expressive  half  of  doubt  and  through  contmuiDg  the  practice.  Oar 

fear,  half  of  entreaty,  that  says  "  wont  family  crest  was  a  talbot's  head--^ar 

you.let  me  through  ?— I  wiiuld  wag  it  supporters  a  couple  of  bloodhounds.^ 

so  gratef uliyf  if  you  would  1"     Quick  I  our  motto  "  Love  me,  love^  my  dop.»* 

quiekl — alas,  "  ^ 

course-keeper 

gallop — away  *  ^  ,.  - 
dear  life,,  but  the  pursuer  is  too  fleet  toy  we  really  loved  was  a  lutle  white 
for .  him--he.  has  overtaken  him—  woolly  ninepenny  effigy  of  a  spaniel, 
crfLCJLj  sraok  l  did  you^hear  that  howl?  the  gift  of  a  kind-hearted  housemaid, 
-rpoor  devil  !-;-di4  we  understand  you  nuoonscious  auxiliary  to  the  dark  de* 
rigbtly*  sir  ?-*-did  you  say  he  was  your  signs  of  destiny.  The  story  of  Mo« 
dog  ?i-*then.  would  to.  God.  that  lash  ther  Hubbaird  and  her  dog  was  the 
luaid  fallen  on  your  own  shoulders  for  favourite  study  of  our  childhood.  Even 
brioglng  him.  to  such  aplace  as  this !  now,  as  we  call  it  to  mind,  do  we  feel 
We  lay  it  down  as  our  unalterable  once  more  the  pang  of  disappointment 
dictum,  that  he'who  possesses  a  dog  we  then  endured  at  the  discovery  of 
never  need  want  a  friend.  Byron,  the  hopeless  emptiness  of  the  cup- 
indeed,  once  went  so  far  as  to  say  he  board — the  consternation  at  the  death 
"  never  knew  but  one,"  and  that  one  —the  thrill  of  ecstasy  at  the  lesusci- 
his  dog.  Boatswain.  But  we  incline  tatiou  of  the  quadruped  hero  of  that 
t0.  think,  there  was  a  considerable  ancient  romaunt.  We  never  had  our 
sft^riMpf  truth  to  effect  in  the  asser-  nativity  cast,  but  it  needs  not  ;  we 
tion,  foe  he  had  many  and*  true  ones^  can  db  without  the  assistance  of  a 
though  he.  loved  to  say,  perhaps  to  Sidrophel — ^we  are  as  convinced  as  we 
thin.k,'  he .  had  none.  :  Ha  was,'  or  af-  are  of  the  fact  of  our  own  existence  that 
fected  to  be,  a  misanthrope. .  Far  be  our  natal  star  was  Sirius.  We  were 
from  us  either  the  being  or  the  a£f)9Q-  bom  in  the  dogdays  1  The  scoldings 
tation,  though  we  may  now.  and  then  wq  endured  for  our  propensity  to  be* 
unintentionally  leave  a  peg.  for  the  come  sworn friends.with everv  strange 
censorious  to  hsAg.an  accusation  upon,  dog  we  met,  were  endless— >the  pence 
We  sympathize  most  cordially  with  that  we  expended  in  dogsmeat  in* 
that  jolly  dog-loving  old  soul,  who  numerable.  *•  Beware  of  the  DogP 
first  trolled  forth  the  time-honoured  waste  us  but  as  a  dead  letter.  Though, 
chorus  of  like  most  children,  we  gradually  grew 

.<  »  :>     .1.     1   .     1  .       1.  older,  we  did  not,  however,  like  them. 

Under  the  ale-tep  let  me  he,  ,,       ^  ^^^^  ^.        m     The 

Cheek  by  jowl,  my  dog  and  I !  ^^^  ^^^  ^J  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^p^^^ 

We  would  give  something  to  have  pha,we  fastened,  as  if  by  instinct,  upon 

had  an  opportunity  of  "  rousing  the  the  story  of  Tobit  and  his  Dog;  the 

night  with  a  catch**  in  the  company  first  drama  we  ever  saw  enacted  waa 

of  the  malt  and  hops  loving  minstrel  I  <<  The  Dog  of  Montargts  I*'     In  the 

Tell  us  not  that  his  wish  savours  of  first  classic  that  was  put  into  our  hands 

the  misanthropy  we  have  condemned,  we  could  find  nothing  so  interesting 

His  horror  was  only  of  "  dem'd  cold,  as  the  legend  q£  the  descent  of  Theseus 

moist,  unpleasant  bodies,"  and  wormy  to  Hades, — and,  oh !  how  we  envied 

charnel-houses; his'' potations, pottle-  him  his  interview  with  Cerberus  1 
deep,"  were  never  discussed  in  solitary     We  read  of  the  terrible  Mauthe  Doog 

mopishness ;  he  was  wont  to  troul  —the  Spectral  Hound  of  the  Isle  of 
"  the  bonny  brown  bowl'*  to  many  a     Man — but  we  read  with  curiosity,* not 

boon  companion  like  himself ;  to ''set  with  terror;  and  we  vowed,  in  oar 

the  table  in  a  roar**  with  many  a  mer-  yet  superstitious  soul,  that  we  would 

ry  jest,  as  it  slowly  voyaged  round,  somedlay  take  our  journey  thither  for 

mlnishing  as  it  went,  to  welcome  its  the  express  purpose  of  ciUtivating  his 

first* glass  with  a  toast,  to  cheer  its  last  acquaintance.     Had  we  lived  in  the 

with  a  song.     Peace  to  his  manes  1  days  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  we 

Our  philocyny  developed  itself  at  verily  believe  that,  despite   of  our 

the  earliest   possible    period.      We  kindlier   nature,    we     should    have 

were  even  in  a  manner  predestined  snapped  and  snarled  with  the  bitterest 
to  it.  Our  great-grandfather  kept  cynic,  of  the  sect — the  name  alone 
hounds  and  was  half  ruined  by  them,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  enlist  us 
{tnd  our  grandfather  wont  to  tU^  dogs    }a  (he  riiuks. 
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'*  Tiie  child,^*  as  Wordsworth  says,  applied  to  sundry  of  our  biped  acquain* 
"  is  father  of  the  man  r*  and  the  ruling  lance,  only  because  we  know  that 
passion  will  be  strong  in  us  till  death,  even  the  most  censorious  of  them  are 
^at  we  have  been  doomed  in  our  time  ever,  used  more  in  love  than  in 
to  meet  with  **  heavy  blows  and  great  anger.  Par  exempUf  we  called  our- 
discooragements."  Disappointment  selves  "  Graceless  dogs"  a  little  while 
bath  been  hard  upon  us.  We  heard  ago — and  you  might  have  seen  with 
of  the  fireman's  dog, — and  to  hear  of  half  an  eye  that  we  looked  back  with 
him  was  sufficient  to  set  us  at  unrest,  considerable  complacency,  if  not  with 
We  have  not  knowingly  missed  a  positive  approbation,  even  upon  the 
simple  fire  in  the  metropolis  for  some  follies  we  stigmatized.  There  are 
yearspast:  we  have  squeezed  into  every  many  sad  Dogs  among  real  Dogs,  but 
crowd,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  we  do  not  like  them  one  whit  the  less  ; 
run  over  at  difierent  times  by  every  -*shall  we  introduce  you  to  one  ? 
engine  of  every  insurance  company.  Reach  down  your  Shakspeare — oh  I 
We  have  had  our  pockets  picked —  you  have  it  on  your  table  already— 
our  toes  crushed — oiir  eyes  devoted  'tis  a  good  sign,  and  you  have  risen 
to  perdition,  times  out  of  number —  In  our  estimation^  Now  then,  open 
and  in  vain  I  We  never  saw  him ;  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona — Fourth 
and  now,  unhappy  that  we  are,  they  Act — Fourth  Scene — Enter  Launce 
tell  us  he  is  dead  I  We  read  in  a  and  his  Dog.  There — the  ladies  are 
French  paper,  but  a  few  months  ago,  gone  out  for  their  morning  ramble,  so 
of  a  dog  who  supported  his  owner —  you  may  venture  to  read  it  aloud, 
a  humble  polisher  of  boots  and  shoes —  Now  that  same  Crab  is  the  saddest 
by  rolling  himself  in  the  most  pro*  dog  it  has  ever  been  our  hap  to  meet 
nistng  mud-heap  he  could  pick  out,  with  <'  in  tale  or  history.'*  Bnt  there 
and  then  rubbing  himself,  as  if  by  ac-  ifl^  nevertheless^  much  to  be  said  for 
ddent,  against  the  pedal  integuments  him.  He  Tras  never  intended  for  a 
of  the  exquisites  who  happened  to  cross  delicate  **  messan-doggie" — ^he  was 
the  bridge  whereon  his  master  took  bom  to  move  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
his  stand  every  morning,  duly  fur-  canine  society^  and  was  spoilt,  like 
nished  with  bottle  and  brush.  We  many  other  very  good  sort  of  people 
were  in  Paris  last  season,  and  our  first  in  tneir  way>  by  being  elevated  above 
visit  was  of  course  to  the  bridge  in  his  proper  station.  It  was  a  gross  error 
question.  Alas !  the  boot-cleaner  had  to  introduce  him  Among  the  *'  three 
cleaned  his  last,  and  the  dog — ^there  or  four  gentlemanlike  dogs  under  the 
was  a  sausage  sh op  close  by  his  wonted  Duke's  table. "—>the  result  might  have 
stand,  and  it  was  more  than  hinted  been  anticipated.  We  should  as  soon 
that--'<  shaH  I  go  on?*'  as  Tristram  have  thought  of  taking  him  through 
Shandy  says — "  no ! "  The  Chinese,  the  green-grocers'  ^hops  in  Covent 
the  beasts  1  eat  dogs,  but  they  eat  them  Garden  Market.  Yet  how  feelingly  does 
knowingly.  To  the  French  "  igno-  his  master  lament  his  irrepressible  cur- 
ranee  is  bliss."  rishness  I     What  a  catalogue  of  mis- 

Oh !  rare,  inost  rare  Edwin  Land-  fortunes  has  he  patiently  undergone 

seer  1     We  recollect  to  have  read  of  to    shield    his    misdeserving   pupil  I 

one  Gottfried  Mind,  a  painter  of  the  And  what  an  ungrateful,  dry-eyed 

Flemish  School,  who  excelled  in  feline  atoical  beast  of  a  dog  is  he — ^what  a 

portraiture.     His  pussies  did  all  but  **  cruel-hearted  cur"  not  to   *'  shed 

purr.     Not  a  rat  or  a  mouse  dared  one  tear" — not  to  **  speak  one  word*' 

show  the  tip  of  his  tail  in  any  house  -»when  "  even  a  Jew  would  have  wept 

which  boasted  a  grimalkin  from  his  to  have  seen  the  parting**  of  Launce 

hand.     He  earned  for  himself  the  ho-  and  his  kindred  I     And  yet,  you  see, 

nourable  title  of  ''  the  cat-Raphael."  the  dear,  good,  kind,  forgiving  soul 

But  what  meet  name  shall  we  find  for  loves  him  I  and  were  it  all  to  do  again, 

thee,    oh  !  thou  ^my^tiftfv  S^tm  of  he  would  bear  it  without  a  murmur'! 

dogs? — ^thouApelles  of  aged  hounds—.  Were  Launce,   Sancho  Panza,  and 

thou  Zeuxis  of  vigorous  doghood Corporal  Trim,  those  three  unparallel- 

thou    Parrhasius  of  puppies !     How  led  dependants,  to  come  in  a  body  to 

WB  do  long  to  pat  thy  pictures !  ^VP^T  ^^^  ^^  vacant  footman's  place, 

"  Sad  dog  1"  «idle  dog  I  '*  ''wicked  our  whole  kennel  would  plead  irresis- 

dog  1"    We  tolerate  these  names,  as  tibly  in  favour  of  the  first :— .<'  Follow 
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xth  friend^  ^oil  slialt  lerye  \u.  If 
ire  like  thee  no  worse  after  dinner,  ire 
irill  not  part  from  thee  yet.*' 

Pray  sir,  do  you  read  Greek? — We 
are  delighted  to  hear  it»  for  we  are 
about  to  quote  some,  and  it  will  save 
us  the  trouble  and  the  inadequacy  of 
a  translation.  We  are  going  to  pre- 
sent to  your  notice  a  "  gentlemanlike 
dog*'  in  reduced  circumstances.  Nay, 
do  not  smile,  for  the  picture  is,  to  our 
thinking,  as  beautiful  and  as  touching 
a  one  as  ever  was  painted  by  that 
''  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle,*' 
whom  there  are  so  many  found  to 
praise,  and,  alas !  so  few  to  read. 
Ulysses,  the  disguised  Ulysses,  and 
Eumseus,  that  trustiest  of  swineherds, 
have  been  conversing  together  before 
the  palace,  in  whose  polluted  halls  are 
feielling  the  licentious  suitors,  uncared 
for,  unheeded,  unheard  by  all  save 


[April, 

spoke  of  him— he  knew  by  the  kindly 
tone  and  the  affectionate  gaze  that  he 
was  not  forgotten, — audit  was  enough. 

"A^yp  Vav  tuvrk  fUi^  ixttfiti  ftiXmHi 

k^WAirr  'O3v0>f«  igMMTw  hutvrm. 

Now  turn  to  the  episode  in  the  origi- 
nal— and  forgive  us,  if  you  can,  that 
we  have  not  quoted  every  line  and 
everr  syllable  that  it  contains. 

One  more  dog-passage,  gentle 
reader  I— one  more.  The  description 
does  not  come  up  to  the  inimluble 
simplicity  of  the  old  Greeks— as  in- 
deed how  should  itP—but  it  is  very, 
very  beautiful, — and  quote  it  we  must 
— for  our  own  pleasure,  if  not  for 
yours.  He  is  the  dog  of  Roderick, 
that  "  guilty  Goth,"  whose  fortunes 
have  been  so  well  and  nobly  sung  in 
the  lay  which  bears  his  name.     He. 


one,  and  that  one — but  let  the  Poet    too,  like  Argus,  had  a  disguised  mas- 
speak  for  himself. 

Yes  I  though  he  lay  **  unearBd  ftns 
in  much  filth,  and  (alack  the  day  1} 
•warming  with  dogticks  "—though 
the  limb  was  powerless  with  age  and 
the  frame  wasted  with  hmiger— the 
life,  and  the  love,  and  the  memory 
were  strong  in  the  old  dog^et — the 
•ye  might  have  doubted,  but  the  ear 
was  sure :— ."  the  trick  of  that  voiee 
be  did  well  remember'^-^the  servant 
knew  his  Lordl 


ter— he,  too,  listened  doubtfully  to  a 
voice  which  fell  upon  his  ear  with,  m 
familiar,  though  long  unwonted,  tone; 
—he,  as  he  lay, 

**  eyeing  him  long 

And  wiitfuUy,  had  reeogniMd  at  length, 
Cbangnd  as  he  was,  and  ia  tboae  socdid 

weeds. 
His  Royal  Master. 

And  he  rose  and  licked 
Hii  withered  band,  and  eamestly  looked 
np 

With  eyes  whose  human  meanii^  did  fiel 
need 

The  aid  of  speech  ;  and  moan'd  as  if  at 
once 

To  conrt  and  chide  the  long  withheld  ca- 
ress.** 

Follow  the  exile  as  he  retires  from 
''  that  most  psdofol  interview** — unre> 
eognised  alike  by  the  mother  who  bore 


ift^ti*  _-„ ^ ^— ^.  „-^  WW.W 

^K^wV evKlrlinttetiinitwnJsifmt^    him— by  the   maid  who  trusted:-^ 
^^  known  only  to,  followed  only  by — a 

dogl  Mark  him  at  last,  "yielding 
way  to  his  overburtbened  nature'* — 
flinging  his  arms  around  his  mute  com- 
panion—and bursting  forth  into  that 


*fU€i  X»$mv  Eufmtef, 

We  doubt  if  that  much-enduring  touching  cry  of  blended  agony  and 
man  ever  met  in  all  his  wanderings  affection^, 
with  a  much  harder  trial  than  this, 
when  he  dared  not,  lest  he  should  too 
aoon  disclose  his  real  character,  give 
way  to  the  strong  yearning  of  his  ^oul, 
and  tell  his  loved  and  faithful  hound 
that  he  too  was  remembered.  What 
mattered  it?.~he  heard  them  as  they 


**  Thov,  Theron,  thov  hast  known 
Thy  poor  lost  naaster  !*- Theron  1  aoat 

but  thou  r .. 

We  will  not  add  one  syllable  more  to 
xnar  the  effect  of  those  two  most  beao- 
tiful  passages. 

1L 
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I  HATi  railroadfl.  Any  one  e«D  loye  Uberty  of  obsorvhig  to  No.  70  that  it 
railroads*  or  like  railroadsj  or  praise  Is  a  very  flue  day*'— and  "  begs  par- 
railroads^but  I  hate  railroads.  I  don  of  No.  1%  and  would  be  glad  to 
bate  to  be  obliged  to  arrive  at  a  rail-  know  if  he  would  have  any  objection 
road  office  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  to  change  places  ?  *'  This  ticketing 
starting.  I  hate  to  be  obliged  to  go  system  looks  so  much  like  the  inci- 
and  stand  between  certain  pieces  of  pient  portion  of  prison  discipline-^ 
wood  nailed  across  and  along  to  ask  like  the  preparatory  steps  of  a  police 
for  a  place.  I  hate  to  be  made  to  go  surveillance — and  so  much  resembles 
in  at  one  end,  and  out  at  the  other^  the  system  adopted  at  Paris^  where  a 
jnst  as  if  I  had  already  commenced  poor  old  apple-woman  is  numbered 
my  imprisonment^  and  as  though  the  13>194,  and  ner  apple  stall  17>643— 
turnkey  had  fastened  down  upon  me  her  dog«  who  is  blind«  and  asks  for 
all  his  iron,  steam,  and  coals.  I  hate  alms,  with  a  leather  saucer  in  bis 
to  see  all  my  luggage  and  baggage  tdouth,  33,275 ;  so  that  the  police 
taken  from  me,  and  placed,  ''  malgre  agent,  if  he  has  to.  make  a  charge 
moit^  on  a  stone  pavement,  quite  na^  against  the  aforesaid  dog,  begins  his 
ked  and  unprotected — ^bozes,  trunks,  complaint  as  follows : — **  Monsieur 
^awb,  ruffs,  books,  umbrellas,  maps,  h  Commtssaire,  As  I  was  proceeding 
sandwich  boxes,  all  in  one  hurfy'  down  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  in  the  sec- 
^r^-*and  then  to  be  told  that  I  may  tion  86  of  the  district  D,  I  saw  33,275 
go  and  claim  my  luggage,  and  arrange  seated  near  17,643,  which  was  pre- 
my  luggage,  just  as  Hike.  I  hate  to  sided  over  by  13,194."  And  then 
have  to  do  with  porters  who.  never  follows  the  charge  ofthe  dog  begging, 
touch  their  hats,  and  who  cannot  be  and  of  the  policeman  reproving,  and 
civil,  because  you  are  forbidden  to  ofthe  oldwomangetUng  angry,  and  of 
give  them  a  silver  sixpence.  I  be-  the  dog  barking,  and  ofthe  table  fall- 
Jieve  the  poor  fellows  have  not  even  ing,  and  of  all  being  taken  into  cus- 
pockets  in  their  breeches,  lest  a  stray  tody  ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that 
■hilling  should  by  chance  find  its  way  33,275  is  ordered  to  beg  no  moroj 
into  them.  I  hate  to  be  made  to  wait  17,643  to  fall  no  more,  and  13,194  to 
for  a  steam-engine,  and  for  a  steam-  scold  no  more  a  policeman  such  as  263, 
engine  never  to  wait  for  me.  Horses  belonging  to  section  Y  of  the  arron- 
will  wait,  and  men  will  wait — and  dissement,  No.IX.  Well  now,*  for  my 
even  sometimes,  when  you  are  young  part,  I  hate  this  numbering  and  ticket- 
and  handsome,  or  old  and  wealthy-^  ing  system — just  on  the  very  principle 
or  neither,  and  very  agreeable  (pre><  that  I  always  did  bate  algebra.  "  Fl- 
cisely  my  case)  women  or  ladies  will  gures  are  figures,  and  letters  are  let- 
wait  for  you  (ay,  and  the  Lanca-  ters,*'  said  my  dear  maiden  aunt 
shire  witches  too) ;  but  a  steam-engine  Betsey ;  and  she  meant  by  that  a  great 
will  not  wait,  for  all  its  enjoyment  deal  more  than  the  ignorant  would  at 
appears  to  consist  in  rattling  away,  as  first  imagine.  In  fact,  she  meant, 
hard  as  its  lungs  will  admit,  from  "downwithalgebra,*'and  "long  live 
Pan  to  Beersheba,  and  from  London  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic.*'  She 
to  Jericho,  without  so  much  as  kissing  would  have  had  a  horror  of  numbering 
its  hand  to  the  nymphs  and  maidens  on  a  man,  for  she  used  to  repeat  the  por- 
the  road.  Then  I  hate  to  be  '^  num*  trait  of  man  by  Buffon,  and  say, 
bered.*'  I  had  rather  be  named  than  ''  everything  pronounces  him  the  so- 
numbered — and  both  are  very  disa*  vereign  of  the  earth."  Then  I  hate 
freeable.  To  think  .that  I  was  No.  to  be  boxed  in  the  rail  coach,  or  rail 
1,  and  my  daughter  No.  73,  though  waggon,  with  a  projecting  iropedi- 
I  am  onl^  40,  and  my  daughter  only  ment  against  all  love  and  affection 
18.  It  18  a  monstrously  unpleasant  between  myself  and  my  next-door 
thing  when  the  "  guard**  asks  No.  71  neighbour.  Why,  some  of  the  plea- 
if  he  will  give  his  ticket,  and  if  No.  santest  hours  of  my  life  have  been, 
74  wishes  to  get  out  at  "  Tring.''  when  some  soft,  gentle  creature,  in 
Then  sometimea  No.  74  **  takes  the  the  form  of  a  female  stage-coach  com- 
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panioD,  ovefcotne  by  tleep,  or  wearied  to  the  moon  and  back  again,  yon  need 
out  with  laughing,  has  at  last  placed  not  be  afradd  of  being  jolted  out.  How 
her  soft  head  on  my  soft  shoulder,  and  infinitely  preferable  is  the  dear,  old- 
gently  slept  for  some  two  hours,  an*  fashioned  system  I  When  there  is  a 
conscious  of  all  that  was  passing  long  hill  and  a  fine  prospect,  the  horses 
aronnd  her,  and  absorbed  in  visions  df  stop,  the  g^naid  gets  down«  opens  the 
bliss,  or  in  dreams  of  nothingness.  But  door,  invites  you  to  alight — ^you  offer 
none  of  these  shonlderings,  none  of  your  arm  to  a  lady — or,  what  is  still 
these  tender  and  delicate  attentions,  more  agreeable,  the  rest  of  yoiir  fel- 
can  be  practised  or  enjoyed  in  a  steam-  low-travellers  descend,  but  the  lady 
carriage.  Oh,  no  I  on  the  monster  ''  prefers  your  pleasant  society,**  and 
goes,  sometimes  at  20,  then  at  30,  and  remains  tete-a-teie  with  you,  whilst 
often  at  40  miles  per  hour,  hissing,  thoughts  breathe  and  words  bum. 
foaming,  firing,  snorting,  groaning.  But  nothing  of  this  "  seniimeniar 
and  even  bellowing,  dragging  behind  travelling  ever  takes  place  in  a  rail- 
him  so  many  isolated  beings,  all  divided  way  coach.  Poor  Sterne  would  have 
bybits  of  lioed  and  padded  wood,  called  been  sadly  put  to  it,  if  he  had  thus 
"  head  cushions,'*  from  each  other,  been  compelled  to  journey  in  the 
unable  to  speak  to  a  neighbour,  much  French  provinces  I  Then  I  hate  never 
less  to  make  love  to  one.  The  man  to  be  jolted,  never  to  be  rumbled 
who  invented  such  contrivances  as  about,  to  be  whirled  along  iron  bars, 
these  was  some  fierce  Malchusian,  just  like  bales  ofgoods,  without  a  road, 
some  unregencrated  Godwin,  some  and  only  with  rails.  Then  I  hate  not 
deplorable,  cross,  fusty,  wretched,  dis-  to  alight  when  the  horses  ought  to 
appointed,  ugly  old  bachelor,  who,  change ;  and  when  coals  are  taken  in, 
after  having  made  as  manv  oficrs  of  instead  of  a  fresh  team^  and  cold  water, 
marriage  as  he  was  years  old,  took  to  instead  of  oats  and  beans.  I  hate  not 
hating  the  softer  sex,  and  condemning  to  hear  the  horses  shake  themselves, 
the  rest  of  his  species  to  travel  with  after  having  run  their  stagey  not  to  see 
some  No.  75  or  77,  in  a  coach  from  the  fresh  and  bright  blood  four-in-hand, 
London  to  Manchester,  without  scarce-  harnessed  so  brightly,  and  looking  so 
ly  being  able  even  to  see  her  features,  pretty  and  prancing,  reading  for  start- 
Then  I  hate  to  be  fastened  in  a  coach,  mg,  waiting  our  arrival ;  not  to  receivo 
from  which  I  cannot  escape,  except  the  vbit  of  the  agile  bar-maid,  or 
with  the  certainty  of  immediate  death,  buxom  landlady,  arranging  their  lips 
without  the  permission  of  a  steam-  so  invitingly,  and  asking  you,  **  If 
engine.  1  have  seen  horses  for  forty  you  would  like  to  take  something  ?  ** 
years.  I  have  seen  them  on  a  theatre.  Why  are  we  to  be  deprived  of  their 
and  on  a  field  of  battle ;  in  a  camp,  a  soft  and  sweet  invitation,  only  to  have 
stable,  a  carriage,  a  palace,  a  draw-  in  exchange  the  groanings  of  a  huge 
ing-room ;  and  every  where  I  have  iron  tea-kettle,  bursting  with  rage,  or 
found  them  obedient,  tractable,  kind-  with  steam  ?  I  do  protest  most  hear- 
hearted,  gentle,  timid,  noble.  When  tily  against  this  substitution  of  ugli- 
Isay  "  whoh,**  or  ''whoa,**  to  a  horse,  ness  for  beauty,  hot  steam  for  sweet 
why,  ho  whoh^s  at  once— or,  in  plain  breath,  and  angry  roaring  for  smil- 
English,  he  stops.  But  yon  may  say,  ing  looks.  Then  I  hate  it  ''  to  be 
or  shout,  ''  whoh,**  or  <'  whoa,*'  to  a  expected'*  that  I  am  to  eat  Ban- 
steam- engine,  till  your  very  heart  bury  cakes,  and  drink  bottled  ale 
shall  break,  and  j^our  very  lungs  shall  at  a  precise  distance  from  London, 
burst,  and  he  will  pay  no  sort  of  at-  and  so  to  eat  and  so  to  drink,  wet  or 
tention  to  you  whatever.  There  you  dry,  light  or  dark,  cold  or  warm,  in 
are,  six  of  you,  isolated,  each  so  many  the  open  air.  No  soup — ^no  glass  of 
inches  of  coach,  great  or  small,  Da-  hot  brandy  and  water — no  ham  sand- 
niel  Lambert  or  good  Mr  Beardsall,  wich — no  quiet  mutton  chop  just  done 
the  anti-intemperance  Baptist  minister  to  a  turn,  and  all  ready  for  eating  in 
of  Manchester,  as  thin  as  a  shaving,  a  quarter  of  an  hour — no  dinner—no 
and  quite  as  dry— you  must  all  have  breakfast— no  supper ;  but  Banbury 
the  same  number  of  inches,  and  no  in-  cakes  and  cold  ale,  from  January  to 
trusion  on  the  territory  of  your  neigh-*  Jnly,  and  from  July  to  January.  "  If 
bour.  Yes,  there  you  are,  fastened  this  monopoly  shall  be  submitted  to,** 
in,  boxed  in,  so  well  secured,  that  if  said  I,  "  we  shall  soon  be  prohibited 
you  had  to  make  0*Rourke*8  journey  from  eating  and  drinking  any  thinf 
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else:  and  beddes  thi»,  we  ehaU  be  breakfastebedlowed.aswellaseMljr 

compeUed  each  man  to  eat  «o  many  on«»?  and  wby  should  not   '  light 

cakea  and  drink  ao  much  beer."  Then  breakfasts  be  allowed,  a«  well  as  sub- 

1  hate  f o  go  every  where  at  the  same  stantial  ones  ?  and  why  should  not 
rate.     Over  the  moor— through  (not 
up)  the  hill— along  the  Talloy— across 

the  river every  where«  though  the 

country  be  dull  and   uninteresting,      -.      -       ..-  , 

verdant  and  laughing,  or  bold  and  w  a  cigar,  but  there  can  be  none  pos. 

romantic-every  where,  along  we  rat-  sibl^r  from  smoking  m  a  station  house, 

tie  and  along  we  roar  at  the  rate  of  "  If»  the  old  system  of  straining  at 

forty  mUes  per  hour,  excluding  stop.  ?natsj  and  swallowing  camels,    aaid 

pag«.    I  once  saw  an  Englbhman  friend  Lloyd,  Jho  Quaker  banker  at 

(bit  then  he  had  a  cork  leg),  stump  Birmingham ;  «  the  smoke  of  10.000 

through  the  Louvre  hi  sixteen  minutes,  cigars  would  never  equal  that  of  one 

He  boasted  of  hU  feaU  at  rapidity,  tteam-engrae.    Yet  the  coal  smoke  is 

though  he  had  but  one  foot,*and  I  healthy,  1  suppose,  and tbecigar  smoke 

believe  be  undertook  to  see  Europe  in  9']|f.'^«f      ^™  °'  Inend  Lloyd, 

a  month.    Just  so  acts  that  steam-en-  I  thmk  thy  cnUcism  well  merited 

gine  feUow,  who  drags  you  along  up  Then  1  hate  o  be  left  done  wittiout 

feu  and  down  dale,  without  giving  you  the  engine  at  all,  as  I  was  lately  be- 

permission  or  time  even  to  exclaim,  J^een  Wolverhampton  and  Stofford, 

«  How  beautiful  1"  because  the  engine  would  not  work 
Then  1  hate  the  horrible  shriek  of    jell,  and  on  it  ran  alone,  leaving  all 

the  wheels  and  carriages  some  three  the  carnages  forsaken,  whUst  the  en- 

^nutes  before  they  stop,  so  horribU  g«»e,  ^''«^'li^2t^'±;'?'}^^ ''^^ 

that  your  very  teeth  chatter,  and  your  course  to  Pankri^ge.  and  there  got 

very  head  and  ears  ache  or  bum,     I    fen^e^-    ^TA   ^^         ^LtS 
Tcr/  ueau  »uu j^       afterwards  the  passengers  heard 

ttei* to^^'L"l'*cS.5  e?S:    itroaringbackagain^ndfhenag^n 

Z  Lent  some  remedy  Ais^jwful    ZC^^:^"^;"' ^^^X^^t 

a^dttrfre^dtnlu^mafter.    explanation,  iiorses  thfre  wer!  none ; 

|n  railways  will  -n  be  deserted.    ^-ir„^;Xthe^e  ^^Xd';?e 
Then  I  hate  not  to  be  allowea  a  mo-    "«»*»•«***'"  ii  •     ®  •       j  ^»«..,«« 

.1  V    ^  v^ii      r  II  «  4^..«<.iu*     "  boxed'Up,    well  imprisoned  passen- 

r^:S  ?  *sLffo  f  OsU  ?fe    «ers.  w ^obliged  t<fremain  iLuiet- 

beS^  I  have  «n«bed  7  -ten-  ^ -■^J'^^r'  '^'InTCet 
we  are  a  mile  o£f.     And  I  hate  not  to  ^^  ^^^    .^  j 

have  a  minute  even  to  look  at  the  "»  «       ^       !^v      .  .^-J^^^, 

Cheshire  hUls,  or  atthe  Welsh  m^^^^  8^«  «  quietly  born  away  in 

tains,  but  to  be  hurried  by  them  aU  as  ^.  ^'^^^  ^K     .^  j  ^^^ 

of  It  were  a  sin  to  look  at  a  hiU,  and  P     I      ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^'^n^. 

an  offence  against  nature  to  admire  a  »   P         ^^^  ^^^  ^i^,,  ^^^ 

mountain.     Then  I  hate  tbe  insolent  '  ^^^      J^  j  ^„j    ^       ^  ,„ 

no  ice_  to  passengers,  couched  in  the  ^K  ^^^^  ^  ^,  ^^  ,^^^    j, 

foUowing  terms,  as  though  the  steam  ^^^^  j  ^^^^  r^^  t„  l,^  ^y ^ 

directors  were  J?"'*™?*  ui,""K^    to  stop  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and 
of  their  passengers'  health  and  sto-    ^^^^  V^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j,^  ^i^^^t^  .^ 

machs :—  ^^^  j  ^^^^  to  change  my  joutc,  or 

«  No  tmoMng  is  allowed  in  the  station  alight,  or  should  illness  suddenly  as- 

houses.    A  rabstantial  (hsng  their  taipu-  gail  either  myself  or  a  fellow-passen- 

dence  I)  bicskfut  may  be  had  at  the  sla-  ger.     Then  I  hate,  when  I  arrive  at 

Uon  house  at  Birmingham,   by  partiet  ^he  end  of  the  journey,  to  have  to 

going  by  the  early  train  j  bnt  no  pnnon  .^atch  for  my  luggage  as  a  cat  does 

is  allowed  to  sell  Uqnors  or  eatables  of  f^,  ^  mouse,  and  pounce  upon  it  and 

any  kind  upon  the  line."  jfgg  |t  away  (in  spite  of  tbe  furies). 

Now.  reany  this  way  of  treating  or  else  have  it  carried  off  in  triumph 

"  their  natrons  the  public."  I  do  hate  by  some  one  more  mmble  than  myself, 

most  cordially.    Why  should  not  late  Then  I  hate  to  have  to  travel  some 
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two  miles  from  tbe  station  bouse  to  preached  to  liis  gaping  anditoiy  Ch6 
the  town  or  citj  to  which  I  am  abont  **  IFolantarj  principle."  Addicted  to 
to  proceed,  though  the  night  be  dark  much  Bmuking,  and  to  even  more  t&t- 
and  gloomy,  and  thoogh  3ie  train  be  tling,  this  reverend  expounder  of  tbe 
some  hours  "  en  retard.*^  AU  this  I  "  Voluntary  principle*'  has  taken  of 
bate — yes,  hate  most  cordially;  and  latetofieldpreaching,and, during  last 
so,  really  and  truly,  I  hate  riulroads  t  summer,  edified  his  auditory  by  scraps 
More  celerity  is  the  only  advantage  of  Radical  Methodism  and  illiterate 
secured  by  these  inventions ;  and  as  Dissenterism.  His  contemporary,  but 
I  am  no  Manchester  warehouseman,  not  his  coadjutor,  Angell  James,  is  a 
Liverpool  merchant^  or  Birmingham  man  of  another  calibre.  Wealthy, 
manufacturer,  I  cannot  appreciate  (as  fat,  and  saucy,  be  *'  lords  it  over  ma 
perhaps  I  ought  to  do)  this  steaming  heritage'*  in  Cave*8  Lane, and  preaches 
through  England.  to  some  four  thousand  persons  against 
But  as  people  will  make  railways,  the  laws  and  government  of  his  coun* 
why,  others  will  go  and  see  them;  and  try,  which,  according  to  him,  are  the 
thus,  more  from  pity  for  the  poor  sole  causes  of  emigration.  The  lower 
shareholders,  than  from  a  wish  to  tra^  orders  flock  by  thousands  to  these  mi- 
vel  quickly,  I  consented  to  be  shot  nistrations,  and  laud  the  *'  fFolnntary 
through  the  air  from  Paddington  to  principle"  to  the  skies,  which  supplies 
Harrow,  Watford,  Tring,  Towaster,  them  with  such  prophets  and  with 
Daventrv,  Rugby,  and  Coventry,  to  such  teachers.  But  why  are  not  the 
Birmingnam  ;  and  thence  through  working  classes  taken  out  of  the  hands 
Wolverhampton,  Stafford,  Whitmore,  of  these  men  ?  Why  do  not  the  Pro- 
Hartford,  and  Warrington,  to  Man-  testant  Conservative  clergy  and  laity 
Chester.  I  shall  not  describe  the  pe-  of  Birmingham  establish  a  Conservsr- 
rils  of  the  journey.  If  I  had  l>een  a  tive  Association — offer  Conservative 
▼oung  man,  a  young  Quakeress  might  prizes  to  the  young — give  Conserva- 
have  stolen  my  heart.  If  I  had  been  tive  lectures  to  the  old — and  teach 
a  timid  man,  the  various  awkward  beads  of  families  to  feel  and  to  know 
signs  and  movements  of  the  **  roarer**  that  their  best,  their  truest  friends,  are 
might  have  shaken  my  nerves.  If  I  Conservatives  ?  It  is  not  true  that  the 
bad  been  a  hungry  mauj  the  Banbury  manufacturing  poor  of  England  are 
cakes  and  ale  would  have  been  but  a  essentially  Radicals.  It  is  not  true  that 
poor  substitute  for  a  rump  steak  and  they  are  averse  to  the  clergy,  to  the 
a  boiled  potato.  And  If  I  had  been  m  aristocracy,  to  the  Church,  or  to  the 
crusty  man,  the  cross  eves  of  my  op-  State.     But  they  are  an  enquiring,  an 

Sosite  neighbour  might  have  made  me  examining,  and  an  audacious  popula- 
l-tempered.  But  I  provided  against  tion ;  but,  let  truth  be  presented  to 
youth  and  falling  in  love,  by  having  them,  and  they  would  be  bold  in  its 
a  daughter  'of  eighteen  by  my  side—,  defence.  The  project  now  on  foot,  of 
against  timidity,  by  fearing  only  God  building  several  additional  churches  at 
and  my  own  conscience-— against  hun«  Birmingham,  has  been  well  received : 
ger,  by  eating  a  good  luncheon  before  it  is  a  measure  as  necessary  as  it  is 
starting, — and  agidost  ill  humour,  by  wise.  This  is  the  beginning  of  good, 
remembering  that  cross  eyes  are  to  The  Wesleyans  are  separated  from 
be  set  down  as  an  infirmity,  and  not  the  Dissenters.  This  is  another  sub- 
as  an  offence.  So,  in  spite  of  all  mis-  ject  for  gratitude  and  joy.  Let  the 
fortunes  and  annoyances,  we  got  safe-  Church  and  the  Wesleyans  unite 
ly  to  Birmingham — supped  and  slept  against  the  common  enemy,  and  Bir- 
pleasantly  at ''The  Stork** — and  learn-  mingham  may  yet  l)e  saved  from  the 
ed  with  pleasure  that  the  Radical  par-  Radicalism  which  threatens  iu  de^ 
ty  had  been  for  some  time  past  rather  struction.  Nothing  would  be  easier 
on  the  wane,  and  that  the  Conserva-  in  Birmingham  than  to  make  a  mighty 
tives  had  waxed  stronger  and  bolder^  movement  among  the  working  classes 
and  had  begun  to  spe^  out.  in  favour  of  true  Protestant  C^naerva- 
Few  places  have  been  worse  ma-  tive  principles,  if  the  Church  and  the 
naged  by  the  Conservative  party  than  Wesleyans  would  unite  for  this  saered 
Birmingham.  Timothy  East,  the  Ra^  purpose.  We  know  the  Wesleyans 
dical  Dissenter,  educated  at  a  place  well.  We  know  their  loyalty,  their 
called    Hackney  College^   has  long  talent,   their   union,  their  numbers^ 
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iheiT  attachment  to  tlie  Churcb  of    cliester  wben  the  clock  ttrikes  one. 
Enrfand,  their  conviction  of  the  ne-    No  other  comparison  could  be  mstitut. 
cesttty  for  a  state  religion,  their  re-    ed  which  could  exprew  this  mighty 
spect,  nay  reverence,  for  our  clergy,    movement  as  the  moment  of 
their  conviction  *'  that  it  is  the  €1^3^  of 
a  government  to  provide  a  religion 
for  the  lower  orderSf'*  their  abstinence 
from  all  attempts  to  diminish  or  out- 
vote church  rates,  their  disapproval  of 
the  conduct  of  political  dissenters,  and    draws  near  1    Now,  I  am  willing  to 
theirdesiretoseeallthat  is  truly  Pro*    confess  that  I  was  ignorant,  wholly 
testant  in  our  institutions  mamtained    ignorant,  till  I  beheld  the  scene,  that 
and  secured.     We  say,  then,  of  Bir-     Manchestbe  dines  at  one  1 1 1    Ricl^ 
mingham,  as  we  shall  say  of  Manches«    poor,  ignorant,  learned,  Destmctivet 
ter— Let  the  Church  and  the  Wesley-    Conservative,  Dissenter,  Churchman 
ans  unite,  as  far  as  union  is  possible,    — the  mass— -yes,  Uie  mass,  all  dine  at 
and  let  some  sacrifices  be  made  on  both    one  11     This  would  be  a  deplorable 
sides  for  securing  a  union,  the  advan-    state  of  things  for  any  people ;  but* 
tages  of  which  would  be  univenal  to    for  Manchester  warehousemen,  with 
the  whole  of  this  powerful  empire.         their  clerks,  porters,  servants,  friends^ 
The  early  train  to  Manchester  con-    yisitors,  all  to  rush  at  one  o*clock  to 
ducted  us  to  this  manufacturing  me-    dinner,  leaving  the  bank,  the  manu- 
tropoHs  of  the  north  $  and,  as  the    factory,  the  office — all— all — to  tako 
clock  struck  one,  I  found  myself  in    eare  of  themselves — is  that  which  no    , 
Market  Street.     Oh  what  a  scramble  1    num  in  his  senses  would  be  justified  in 
What   running  1      What  galloping  1    believing,  unless  ocular  demonstraUon 
How  William    Allen  rushed  to  one    prevent^  him  from  doubting  the  ao 
omnibus,  and  James  Carlton  to  ano-    earacy  of  the  fact.     In  a  vast  many 
ther  1    There  were  the  Hudsons  and    houses  of  business,  not  even  one  soli- 
the  Gardners,  the  Brooks  and  the    tary  derk  is  to  be  found  at  the  connU 
Woods,  the  Westheads  and  the  Wink-    ing-office  from  one  to  two — and,  not  in 
worths,  some  short  and  some  tall,     one  outof  fifty  is  the  principal  to  bo 
some  corpulent  and  some  small,  all    seen   from  one  to   three,  and  often 
rushing  headlong  down  the  street,  one    from  one  to  four  1     Thus,  the  very 
to  his  Medlock  Castle,  and  another  to    heart  of  the  day — the  very  best  portion 
his  Pendleton  Chateau,  and  a  third  to    for  mercantile  operations,  when  the 
his  villa  in  the  Oxford  Road,  and  a    light  is  best,  when  the  head  is  clearest, 
fourth  to  his  mansion  on  Ardwick    and  when,  in  almost  all    countries 
Green — whilst   a  fifth   drove   off  in    professing  to  be  civilized,  men  devoto 
a  "  flv  **    to  his  fortified  residence,    their  time  to  their  most  important  avo« 
actually  defended  by  some  half-dozen    cations,  is  consumed  at  Manchester  by 
cannon,  at  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  envi-    the  Dinkse  ! 

rons  of  this  vast  northern  capital.  The        •«  What  are  your  honrs  of  breakfast 
rush  was  truly  terrific.     Henry  Hunt    and  dinner?**  I  asked  my  amiable  and 
and  his  Peterloo  lads,  did  not  ny  with    pretty  landlady,  who  resides  in  Lever 
more  precipitation  before  the  Man-     Street.  "  At  eight,  sir,  we  breakfast ; 
Chester  yeomanry,  than  did  all  these    some  take  a  little  luncheon  at  eleven ; 
merchants,  bankers,  and  shopkeepers,    ire  dme  at  one ;  drink  tea  at  five — and 
warehonsemen,  and  clerks,  precipitate    snp  at  nine  1  ** 
themselves  frtm  their  mercantile  esta-        *'  Mercy  on  nsl"  I  replied,  and  I 
blishments  at  this  moment.    The  rush    felt,  as  it  were,  crushed  beneath  the 
of  the  clans  from  the  mountains — of    weight  of  snch  threatened  provisions. 
the  cataracts  from  the  Alpsinto  the  val-        Now,  only  think  of  breakfasting 
leys  beneath — of  three  thousand  pent-    at  eight  off  tea  and  coffee — muffins 
up  school-boys,  all  detained  for  bad    and  toast — eggs  and  broiled  ham — 
conduct,  and  then  let  ont  at  once,  <mly    and  sometimes  beefsteaks  and  cold 
just  in  time  to  reach  home  before  dark    nieat  1  There  was  a  gentleman  present 
— of  soldiers  in  a  revolt — of  Irish  pea-     named  Thompson,  who  was  no  ene- 
sants  in  a  row — or  of  the  Paris  students     my  to  the  conjunctive.  He  had  always 
at  an  tmeute — might  be  compared  to     tea  and  coffee,  muffins  and  toast,  eggs 
the  scenes  which  may  be  daily  wit-    and  ham — ^whilst  the  host  and  hostess 
nessed  in  the  ''  city  **  portion  of  Man-    could  scarcely  find  a  moment  of  repose 
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from  their  multifarious  occupations. 
And  then>  just  think  of  that  same  Mr 
TbompsoD^taking  luncheon  ateloTen — 
only  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter^  a  little 
cheese,  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  a  thimble- 
ful of  brandy  ;  and  then  Imagine  that 
same  MrThompson,  at  fiye  minutes  past 
one,  dispatching,  in  double  quick  time, 
fish  for  twoj  boiled  mutton  for  two, 
pigeon-pie  for  one,  roast  beef  for  two, 
with  ale  upon  ale,  and  potatoe  upon 
potatoe,  and  then  pudding,  and  tart, 
and  cheese — and  yet  at  five  o'clock 
being  hale,  fresh,  and  hearty  for  tea 
an^  coffee,  muffins  aiu/ toast— ay,  and 
cakes  and  tarts  too  (if  they  should  fall 
in  his  way) ; — and  at  mn^  o'clock  eat- 
ing yeal  cutlets,  or  rump  steaks,  roast 
fowl,  or  cold  roast  beef,  as  if  his  last 
meal  had  been  that  day  fortnight. 
**  You  have  a  good  appetite,    Mr 
Thompson,"  I  ventured  to  remark. 
'<  Not  so  good  as  1  had,  seven  ydars 
ago,"  was  the  reply.  I  raised  my  eyes 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — ^more 
from  pity  than  wrath.    *«  Well,  sir, 
you  still  have  a  good  appetite,*'  1  re- 
joined.   '<  Yes,  sir,  but  I  drink  ac- 
cordingly,*' he  retorted;    and  there 
closed  our  conversation .    These  habits 
of  frequent,  early,  and  large  eatings 
and  drinkings  in  Manchester  are  very 
dq^hrahle.    I  nxean  what  I  say — they 
are  very  dqf>lorahle.      Food,  cakes, 
meat,    sandwiches,    biscuits,    wines, 
meet  you  in  every  direction.     It  is 
called  hospitality,    I  wish  less  of  that 
virtue,  or  at  least  less  of  it  in  this 
form,  existed  in  Manchester.     There 
are  some  a^  '^  real  good  men  and  true," 
as  <'  ever  broke  bread,**  in  that  weal- 
thy old  city,  in  spite  of  its  early  din- 
ners and  four  meals  per  diem ;  but  I 
do  pray  the  aristocracy,  at  least,  of 
that  northern  capital,  to  set  a  bet- 
ter example  to  the  democracy  than 
ihey  do  in  this  respect,  and  to  begin 
with  dinner  at  five,  suppress  luncheons 
altogether,  abolish  suppers,  and  let 
not  each  day  be  consumed  in  the  de- 
vouring of  four  meals,  at  the  horrible 
hours  of  eight,  one,  ^^^e,  and  nine. 

There  is  another  very  disagreeable 
practice  in  Manchester,  which  some 
would  call  touting,  but  which  there 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  hooking,  A 
•strange  face  in  High  Street  is  the 
signal  for  the  hooks  to  begin,  and 
blessed  is  the  man  who  can  escape 
being  hooked  some  scores  of  times  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour's  walk.  In 
order  that  I  might  make  no  possible 
^mistake  about  hooks  and  hooking,  I 


consulted  a  work  of  vast  celebrity, 
published  in  Manchester,  entitled  "  A 
Code  of  Common  Sense,"  or  Patent 
Pocket  Dictionary,  by  Geoffrey  Gim- 
crack.  Gentleman  :*'  and  in  this  reper- 
tory of  Lancashire  wit,  fun,  and  frolic, 
I  found  it  thus  written — 

•*  HooKER-iN  (See  Catckjlaf),  A 
gudgeon  angler.  A  legion  of  honour 
to  certain  public  companies.  An  out- 
door bailiff.  A  button-holder.  A  lob- 
by-waiter at  an  inn.  This  word  is 
not  national,  and  is'  only  provincial ; 
it  is  best  understood  and  in  most  fre- 
quent use  at  Manchester.** 

I  then  turned  to  the  word  Catch/lat, 
and  fodnd  as  follows : — 

"  Catchflat  and  Company.  A 
large  tolerated  trading  community  in 
Manchester.    (See  Hooker.)** 

And  that  "  Hooker  or  Hook,  a  gud- 
geon angler." 

The  hooks  are  the  men  who  hook. 
Sometimes  they  are  called  hookers. 
Hooking  is  the  art  they  practise.  To 
be  hooked  is  to  be  pounced  upon,  laid 
hold  of,  taken  by  the  arm,  patted  upon 
the  shoulder,  stroked  down  the  back, 
interrupted  in  your  qUiet  stroll,  begged 
in,  drawn  in,  persuaded  in,  by  the 
hooks  aforesaid,  who  are  men  in  the 
employment  of  certain  Manchester 
warehousemen  in  High  Street,  Mar- 
ket Street,  &c.  &c.,  paid  to  persuade 
the  strange  faces  in  Manchester  that 
fheir  merchandise  is  the  very  best,  that 
their  prices  are  the  very  lowest,  and 
that,  to  adopt  their  own  peculiar  phra- 
seology, "  they  have  a  lot  of  galloons 
and  doubles  they  can  put  you  in  for 
next  to  nothing.**  If  the  bait  takes 
you  are  hooked.  In  you  are  shown 
to  the  warehouse.  The  inside  hooks 
receive  you  from  the  hands  of  the  out- 
side ones:  and  you  are  bandied. and 
boxed  about  from  hook  to  hook,  and 
from  floor  to  floor,  till  either  you  have 
purchased  for  half  your  fortune,  or 
have  driven  the  young  men  wild,  by 
your  obstinate  refusal  to  buy. 

€t ,  xny  lad,"  said 

to  his  favourite  hook,  "  look  about 
to-day  I  As  I  went  to  Lever  Street 
to  dinner,  I  saw  a  shoal  of  *em  arrive. 
They  have  gone  to  tho  White  Bear, 
and  will  be  out  soon.*'  Tho  Um 
meant  the  gudgeons,  i .  e,  the  persons 
to  be  hooked — t.  e.  new  and  strange 
faces,  who,  on  reaching  Manchester  by 
the  railway,  put  up  at  the  commercial 
house  the  White  Bear.  Now,  as 
■  is  a  radical  hook  of  the  first 
eelebrity,  a  word  from  — .  was  suf- 
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ficicnt;  and  at  half-past  throe  he  paced     — ,  Market  Street^  and  distributed  in 
up  and  down  before  the  celebrated  No.     profusion  the  foilowing'inviting  card: 

*^  Hosiery  (unparalleled).    Gloves  (unequalled).     Lace  (nnrlFalled).  Rib- 
bons (of  endless  variety).     Silks  (superior  to  those  of  Lyons).     Velvets  (the 
best  in  Europe).     Satins  (sought  for  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe).     Gros 
DE  Naples  (from  Naples).     Sarsnets  (from  Dresden).     Persians  (from  Per- 
sia).    Crapes  (the  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfection).     Bombazines  (better  than  those 
of  Norwich).     Bandanas  (from  India).     Rom als  (from  Rome).     Silk  Stocks 
(from  Paris).     Gauze  (light  as  a  feather).     Zephyr^  &c.  (fresh  imported  from 
the  Sun).     Cotton  Handkerchiefs  and  Scarfs  (from  China).     Plain,  Spun, 
and  Printed  Handkerchiefs  (dirt  cheap).     Galloons  and  Doubles  (given 
away  for  nothing).     Sewing  Silks  (which  never  break).     Twist  (which  is 
never  untwisted).     Buttons  (whose  shanks  never  break).     Braces  (warranted 
to  last  forty  years,  and  be  as  good  as  new  afterwards).     Tapes  and  Bed  Laces 
(the  like  of  which  never  was  seen  before).     Whalebone  (that  never  breaks). 
Wires  and  Pins  (of  300  sorts  and  sizes).     Pasteboards  (white,  black,  and 
grey — turn  round  three  times  and  choose  which  you  may).     Umbrellas  (war- 
ranted never  to  wear  out).     Sewing  Cotton  (which  never  breaks).     Balls 
and  Reels  (without  music).     Knitting  Cotton  (as  strong  as  love).    Bonnet 
Cotton  (rather  too  good).     Cotton  Cord  (strong  enough  to  hang  with),  and 
Worsted,  Woollen,  and  Vigonia  Yarns  (to  see  which  alone  is  enough  to  re- 
store  sight  to  the  blind)." 


'*  Come,"  said  I,  as inveigled 

his  arm  into  mine,  without  the  slight- 
^st'movement  on  my  part  of  intention 
to  purchase,  *'  come,  sir,  what  do  you 
take  me  for  ?  "  "A  wealthy  pur- 
Chaser,"  replied .  "  You  are  mis- 
taken, my  friend ;  I  am  only  a  traveller 
for  amusement,  and  have  come  to  en- 
joy a  week's  recreation  at  Manches- 
ter.'* For  a  moynent  the  radical  hook 
looked  abashed,  but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment.  "  Never  mind,  sir — never 
mind — travellers  wear  stockings,  sir ; 
gloves,  sir ;  give  lace  to  their  daugh- 
ters, sir ;  ribbons  to  their  sweethearts* 
sir ;  silks  to  their  mothers,  sir  |  velvets 


who  doubtless  draw,  sir;  umbrellas, 
the  most  necessary  article  of  all  at 
Manchester,  sir,  for  out  of  366  days 
in  a  year,  sir,  it  rains  365,  sir ;  sew- 
ing  cottons,  balls,  and  reels,  for  good 
honsewife,  sir ;  no  doubt  your  lady  an 
excellent  housewife,  sir ;  knitting  cot- 
ton, bonnet  cotton,  cotton  cord,  all  for 
the  fair  sex,  sir ;  and  as  to  our  worsted, 
woollen,  and  Vigonia  yams,  pray,  walk 
in,  sir — walk  in;  sir  " — and  in  I  was 
walked,  quite  perplexed,  embarrassed, 
and  stunned  by  this  hurricane  of  words. 
What  transpired  during  the  first  few 
moments  of  this  my  most  unexpected 
hooking,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 
If  I  did  not  lose  my  senses,  I  at  least 


to  their  wives,  sir ;  satins,  Gros  de 

Naples,  sarcenets  and  Persians,  to  all    lost  my  presence  of  mind ;  but  I  waS 

their  female  friends,  sir.     I  think  you     soon  roused  from  a  sort  of  bewilder- 


are  in  mourning,  sir?  Excellent 
crapes  and  bombazines,  sir ;  will  put 
them  in  for  nothing,  and  pay  you  for 
buying  them,  sir ;  bandanas  and  rom- 
als  for  yourself,  sir ;  must  take  a  little 
care  of  oneself,  sir ;  silk  stocks  for  No. 
1,  sir ;  gauze  and  zephyrs  for  your  pic- 
ture-frames and  looking-glasses,  sir; 
dare  say  you've  a  fine  collection,  sir ; 
Canton  handkerchiefs  and  scarfs  for 
your  nephews  and  nieces,  sir ;  plain 
spun  and  printed  handkerchiefs  for 
your  servants,  sir  ;  galloons  and  dou- 
bles for  domestic  purposes,  sir  ;  sew- 
inj?  silk?,  twist,  and  buttons,  for  your 
wife's  work-box,  sir;  braces  for  your- 
iself,  sir ;  tape?,  bed  lace?,  whalebone, 
wire,  and  pins,  for  your  daughters, 
sir 


ing  reverie  by  the  importunities  of  a 
young  man,  who  asked  me  "  What 
article  he  should  show  me  ?  "  Now,  as 
I  had  no  notion  of  purchasing  any  ar- 
ticle at  all,  my  reply  was  "Gold." 
This  was  sadly  embarrassing  to  the 
youth  in  question,  and  he  told  me  to 
walk  up  stairs.  Determined  to  see  the 
frolic  fairly  out,  I  pursued  my  course 
— ascended  floor  after  floor,  encoun- 
tering clerk  after  clerk — and  always 
assailed  by  the  same  question,  "  What 
article  shall  I  show  you,  sir?"  My 
reply  was  uniformly  thesame, "  Gold  ;'* 
till  at  last  I  arrived  at himself. 


To  him  I  explained  how  I  had  been 

hooked,  how  1  had  protested,  and  how 

I  had  replied;  but  he  could  not  see 

pasteboards  for  your  ladies,  sir,**  the  wit  of  answering  "  gold"  instead 
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of  **  galloons/*  and  did  not  appear  ai  prophesied  thaf^  as  a  pimbliiiient  for 

all  coDTincedy  notwithstanding  all  mj  thdr  Inkewarmnessy  the  mtua  should 

remonstranceSj  of  the  improprietj  of  be  again  said  in  the  collegiate  chnrch» 

"  hooking.**  b^  after  all,  a  very  and  the  profane  mummeries  of  the 

good-natured  man.  past   age    of  superstition   again  be 

Though is  the  most  notorious  enacted  within  its  walls.     And  when> 

hook  in  all  Birmingham,  he  is  by  onthedeathof  Edward,  Mary  ascend- 
no  means  the  on/y  one  of  acknow-  ed  the  throne,  and  Popery  again  be- 

ledged  merit.    »  » and  »— — .  came  the  state   religion,  mass  urof 

have  long  distinguished  themseWes  celebrated  in  that  church,  and  the  pa* 
by  their  audacity ;  and  I  was  ere-  geantry  of  Robin  Hood  and  Maid 
dibly  informed  that  the  six  most  Marian  was  enacted,  as  of  yore,  witb- 
noted  hooks  bear  the  awful  titles  of  in  its  chancel,  men  looked  upon  Brad- 
*  Plague,*'  <'  Pestilence,**  and  "  Fa-  ford  as  a  prophet,  and  many  hundreds 
mine,*'  "  Battle,**  **  Murder,**  and  became  secretly  converts  to  his  creed. 
*'  Sudden  Death.**  I  believe  that  His  last  words,  as  the  flames  began 
—  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  to  consume  his  mortal  frame,  were 
Plague;  and  really  he  well  deserves  these, — **  O  England,  England,  re- 
it.  I  wish  the  merchants  and  ware-  pent  thee  of  thy  sins  I  Beware  of 
housemen  of  Manchester  would  call  a  idolatry ;  beware  of  antichrists,  lest 
meeting,  the  special  object  of  which  they  deceive  thee.*' 
should  be,  to  discountenance  and  put  In  Manchester,  too,  it  was  that  the 
down  all  hookt  and  hooking.  Let  celebrated  Doctor  John  Dee  was  born, 
only  the  resolution  be  passed,  that  vho  became  so  celebrated,  in  the 
any  merchant  or  warehouseman  em-  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
ploying  a  hook  shall  be  sent  to  Co-  James,  for  his  **  communion  with  spi- 
ventry,  and  that  no  commercial  or  rits,'*  and  his  powers  of  ''enchant- 
friendly  relations  shall  be  maintained  ment.**  The  pages  of  biography  pre- 
with  him,  and,  in  less  than  two  days,  sent  us  with  few  lives  so  full  of  thril- 
the  system  would  be  knocked  on  the  ling  interest  as  those  of  Dee,  whose 
head.  It  is  really  disgraceful  to  power  "to  cast  out  evil  spirits"  was 
houses  of  opulence  and  respectability,  believed  at  every  court  in  Europe^ 
in  a  place  like  Manchester,  to  employ  most  of  which  he  visited,  and,  after 
servants  and  clerks  to  hustle  and  maul  the  strangest  vicissitudes  of  fortunOf 
about  every  new-comer,  with  a  view  died  at  the  advanced'  age  of  eighty- 
of  getting  him  to  enter  their  depots  of  one,  with  a  broken  heart  and  ruined 
merchandise.  There  is  no  parallel  to  fortunes,  in  his  old  dilapidated  man- 
it  but  in  Rag  Fair  or  Broker  Row.  sion  at  Mortlake. 

But  the  birth-place  of  "  Old  John  of  Here,  too,  John  Booker,  the  astro- 
Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster** —  loger   and  impostor,  whose  Bloodb/ 

••  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  sick,  my  ^'^!'  ^^"^^^  "  "  ^^^^  "  i'  '^ 

l^rd  cunous,  was  bom ;  and  John  Byrono» 

6odd«Dl7  Uken ;  and  hath  sent  post  hsste  f^®,  ^°J*?*®^  ®^  short-hand,  and  the 

To  intreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him'*—  *°*?  ®^  ^"®  Stuarts,  whose  powers  of 

satire  were  of  the  highest  order,  and 
deserves  some  other  notice  than  com-  whose  muse,  at  that  time,  was  second 
plaints  against  its  eariy  dinners  and  to  few.  The  name  of  Dr  Thomas 
us  annoying  "  hooks."  It  was  in  Percival  is  also  associated  with  Man- 
Manchester  that  Hugh  Oldham  was  Chester,  and  of  whom  the  late  Arch- 
born,  a  worthy  predecessor,  by  two  bishop  of  Dublin  has  written,—"  He 
hundred  years,  of  the  present  Bishop  was  an  author  without  vanity,  a  phi- 
of  Exeter.  He  founded  the  Grammar  losopher  without  pride,  a  scholar  with- 
School  of  Manchester,  to  this  day  an  out  pedantry,  and  a  Christian  without 
institution  worthy  of  the  capital  which  guile.**  Thomas  Barritt/  the  devoted 
contams  It.  It  was  in  this  same  old-  disciple  of  antiquarianism,  was  also  a 
ftshioned  town  that  John  Bradford,  the  native  of  the  town  of  Manchester; 
Protestant  Reformer,  first  drew  his  and  Thomas  Henry,  whose  chemical 
breath  j  and,  in  the  early  part  of  his  discoveries  have  placed  him  high  on 
career,  the  people  not  being  ready  in  the  list  of  the  benefactors  of  science, 
embracing  the  Word  of  God,  he  de-  and  the  improvers  of  the  human  race, 
precated,  in  the  warmth  of  his  energy,  The  honoured  name  of  Doctor  Dalton 
the  indifference  they  displayed,  and  "likewise  belongs  to  Manchester.    His 
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meteorological  knowledge  was  themost  ghiallj  a  dense  forest,  the  domain  of 

perfect  ever  yet  attained ;   and  his  hirds  and  heasts/'  to  the  period  when. 

New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy  in  May  1836,  there  were  employed 

will  survive  many  a  rolling  year,  as  a  in  the   cotton-mills    of  Manchester^ 

memorial  of  his  yast  research  and  deep  24,447  males,  and  29,2 1 0  females.  A  s, 

powers  of  thought  and  combination,  however,  his  book  can  be  purchased  of 

And  why  should  not  Sir  Robert  Peel,  my  friends  Love  and  Barton,  in  Market 

the  father  of  the  present  statesman.  Street,  for  the  small  sum  of  twelve  shil- 

though  not  born  in  Manchester,  yet  be  Uings,  I  shall  not  do  him  the  injustice 

connected  with  it  ?  It  would  be  unjust  to  cite  page  after  page  from  its  admir- 

to  deprive  the  town  of  that  honour,  able  contents,  but  intreat  all  lovers  of 

He  was  one  of  the  most  active,  Intel-  topographical  history  to  procure,  with- 

ligent,  and  successful  of  the  merchants  out  delay,  this  most  valuable  addition 

who   frequented  her  markets ;  and,  to  any  library ;  besides  which,  after 

when  a  banker  in  that  place,  added  to  the  following  appeal  to  the  critics^ 

his  former  reputation  by  his  honour-  which  we  extract  verbatim  from  his 

able  and  consistent  conduct.  Few  men  Introduction,  we  should  really  be  in« 

have  contributed  more  than  the  father  curring  a  fearful  responsibility  were 

of  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  we  to  utter  a  single  word  but  in  its 

commercial  prosperity  of  Manchester,  favour  .* — "  Ready  means  of  acquiring 

Good  Mrs  Fletcher,  whose  Lays  of  information  on  t^iese  topics  have*  long 

Leisure  Hours  have  enabled  us  all,  in  been  needed ;  and  surely  he  who  has 

our  turn,  to  pass  a  leisure  hour  most  striven  to  supply  them,  albeit  prompted 

pleasantly ;  and  Henry  Liverseege,  the  to  the  task  in  part  by  the  pardonable 

painter ;  and  Charles  Swain,  the  poet,  ambition  of  having  his  name  associated 

of   whom,  and    of   whose  writings,  with  that  of  his  native  town,  may  fairiy 

Southey  has  said,  "  Swain's  poetry  is  claim  that,  if  he  be  summoned  at  all 

made  of  the  right  materials :  if  ever  before  the  securifera  cater va  of  critics, 

man  were  born  to  be  a  poet,  he  was ;  their  dreadful  hatchets  may  be  veiled,, 

and  if  Manchester  is  not  proud  of  him  as  of  old,  in  the  peace-proclaiming 

ytt,  the  time  will  certainly  come  when  fasces^  and  his  work  be  spared  from 

it  will  be  so,*' — were  all  natives  of  that  actual  annihilation.** 

place.     And,  finallyi  Ainsworth,  the  But,  who  is  this,  with  smiling  face 

author  of   Winter   Tales,  Sir  John  and  benignant  mien,  approaching  us, 

CAiverton,  Rooktcood,  and  Crichton ;  in  front  of  the   Infirmary — a  true 

and  De  Quincey,  whose  Confessions  specimen  of  an  English  gentleman, 

of  an  English  Opium-Eater  are  part  who  has  made  his  fortnne  in  Manches- 

and  parcel  of  the  literature  of  the  ter — *'  owes  all  he  has  of  respect  and 

country.  happiness,  wealth  and  rank,  to  Man- 

With  such  a  phalanx  of  recom-  cheater;**  and  who  is  ''resolved,  by 

mendationa  and  associations,  it  would  the  blessing  of  God,  to  do  all  he  can 

indeed  be  extraordinary  if  1  had  no-  to  promote  its  welfare  and  improve- 

thing  worthy  of  recording  of  this  ment?**  This  is  Thomas  Townend, 

northern  capital,  but  its  faults  or  its  of  the  Polygon,  the  treasurer  of  the 

follies.      Its  early  dinners,  its  four  godlike  institution,  before  which  we 

meals  per  diem,  and  its  commercial  are  placed,  and  the  liberal  supporter 

hooks,  are  there  only  the  spots  in  the  of  every  society  which  has  for  its  ob- 

sun ;  and  1  am  much  mistaken,  if,  be>  ject  either  the  moral  or  physical  ame- 

fure  I  terminate  my  week*s  journal,  it  lioration  of  the  population  of  his  native 

will  not  be  understood  and  felt,  that  town.     Possessed  of  an  immense  for- 

really  many  more  than  seven  days  tune,  a  well-improved  mind,  a  noble 

may  be  passed   most   agreeably  in  and  generous  heart,  of  easy  and  gen- 

this  manufacturing  metropolis  of  the  tlemanly  manners,  and  of  true  Protes- 

north.  tant  Conservative  principles,  Thomas 

Good  Mr  Wheeler  has  written  a  Townend  is  just  the  sort  of  man  who 

most   oapital   book,    entitled,  Man-  should  be  returned  to  Parliament,  if 

Chester  i  ita  political,  social,  and  com-  his  modesty  did  not  make  him  shrink 

mercial  history,  ancient  and  modem,  from  so  conspicuous  a  position,  and 

He  begins  at  the  beginning,  and  goes  cause  him  to  tremble  lest  he  should 

on  to  the  end,  conducting  his  delight-  not   perform,  to  his    own    satisFac- 

ed  readers  from  the  time  of  the  abo-  tion,  the  important  duties  of  a  Bri- 

rigines,  when  Manchester  "  was  t>tU  tish  legislator.    But  such  a  man  as 
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Thomas  Townend  is  of  the  sort,  tho  the  students  appeared  to  be  quiet  and 
class  of  men,  ivhom  we  should  wish  delicate  in  their  attention  to  their  pa- 
to  see  elected  in  our  manufacturing  tients.  The  food  of  the  Infirmary  was 
districts,  taking  with  them  all  the  good — the  bread  of  a  most  excellent 
weight  and  influence  which  wealth,  character — the  beer  very  palateabic  ; 
intelligence,  enlightened  patriotism,  and  we  learnt  with  pleasure,  that  pa- 
and  moral  character  must  confer.  His  tients  In  a  state  of  couTalescence  ara 
daughter,  the  image  of  his  mind,  is  allowed  to  choose  their  own  viands,  bo 
worthy  of  such  a  father  ;  and  we  pass-  they  ever  so  expensive.  There,  bow- 
ed many  happy  hours  in  their  elevat-  ever,  as  every  where  else  in  England* 
«d  and  agreeable  society.  baths  form  too  little  of  the  regular  and 
Let  us  into  the  Infirmary.  It  is  accustomed  regime  of  the  sick.  In 
situated  in  Piccadilly,  in  the  heart  of  France,  the  baths  are  every  moment 
Manchester.  In  the  course  of  the  at  hand,  in  which  to  place  the  suffer- 
year,  about  20,000  patients  profit  from  ers,  and  they  are  used  as  well  to  pro- 
its  establishment,  and  from  the  Dis-  mote  cleanliness,  as  to  diminish  pain* 
pensary  which  is  connected  with  it.  and  subdue  disease.  Id  Manchester* 
But  whom  have  we  here  ?  It  is  Wilson,  the  bath  is  a  state  affadr ;  and  the  patient 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  establish-  has  to  be  carried  into  an  adjoining 
ment.  He  invites  us  to  accompany  room,  and  across  a  stone  gallery,  to 
him  vound  the  wards,  to  see  the  cases  the  bath-room.  We  thought,  also* 
under  his  management — and  it  is  too  that  the  fact  of  the  wards  being  on  the 
good  an  occasion  for  a  careful  exami-  first  and  second  floors,  was  rather  a 
nation  of  this  admirablo  institution,  drawback— and  we  prefer,  as  much  as 
not  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  offer,  possible,  that  patients  shall  be  on  the 
Wilson  is  a  fine-hearted,  noble,  gene-  ground,  or  first  floors.  On  the  whole, 
rous  creature,  an  excellent  surgeon,  a  however,  we  were  gratified  with  our 
perfect  anatomist,  with  a  steady  hand,  visit  to  the  Infirmary ;  and,  above  all» 
piercing  eye,  gentle  heart,  but  manly  to  learn  that  tho  most  assiduous  and 
and  vigorous  mind.  He  is  most  assi-  proselyting  visits  of  the  Papist  priests 
duous  in  his  attentions  to  the  poor  to  the  poor  patients,  and  that  at  late 
creatures  who  come  under  his  inspec-  hours  of  the  night,  were  to  be  in  fu- 
tion ;  and  they  received  his  visits  with  ture  discontinued,  and  spiritual  advice 
evident  gratitude  and  affection.  What  and  consolation  administered  by  an 
a  deplorable  complication  of  calami-  established  and  permanent  chaplain, 
ties  did  we  witness,  principally  the  re-  Not,  indeed,  that  any  Papist  is  to  be 
suit  of  accidents  at  the  various  mills  debarred  the  visits  of  his  priest,  if  he 
and  manufactories  in  the  town  1  Not-  desire  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
withstanding  all  the  perfection  of  the  poor  Protestants  are  not  to  be  assailed 
machinery  in  Manchester,  the  mere  anddisturbed  in  their  hours  of  weakness, 
coming  in  contact  with  so  many  sorrow,  and  suffering,  by  these  minis- 
wheels,  perpetually  in  motion,  and  ters  of  a  religion  to  which  they  did  not 
with  such  large  and  weighty  bodies—-  adhere  in  their  days  of  health  and 
and  the  constant  working  of  steam-  of  gladness,  and  who  avail  themselves 
engines,  with  all  their  dependencies,  of  the  then  state  of  the  sufferers,  to  ob- 
must  entail  many  physical  evils,  and  tain  from  them  their  assent  to  a  faith 
bring  about  many  a  case  of  cruel  suF-  which,  inadvertently,  they  may  then 
fering  and  loss  of  limb.  So  we  saw  adopt.  Let  the  real  bona  fide  Papist 
feet  torn  off  from  legs,  and  arms  se-  be  allowed  to  receive  the  visits  of  his 
vcred  from  bodies,  and  hands  literally  priest :  but  let  his  visits  be  to  the  bona 
crushed,  and  heads  laid  open  to  the  fide  Papist  on/y,  and  not  to  the  Pro- 
brain.  But  all  was  cleanliness,  order,  testant  poor  in  the  Infirmary, 
attention,  neatness,  and  with  the  soli-  Besides  his  attention  to  the  sufferers 
tary  exception  of  a  poor  fellow,  with  at  the  hospital,  Wilson  has  a  large  and 
an  approaching  lock-jaw,  all  appeared  highly  respectable  practice  in  the 
to  be  progressive.  The  large  '^saUea**  town,  where  he  appears  to  be  honour- 
in  which  the  patients  are  placed,  are  ed  with  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
light,  fdry,  and  well  lighted.  The  the  wealthy  and  the  wise.  To  Man- 
walls  are  cleanly,  the  bedsteads  are  Chester  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
iron,  the  temperature  of  the  rooms  is  ests^blished  i\ie first  provincial  school 
well  maintained ;  there  is  a  perfect  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  ex- 
freedom  from  unpleasaut  odours ;  an<}  ample  thus  set,  has  been  followed  by 
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Birmingham^  Sheffield^  Bristol^  Hull« 
Nottinghaio>  and  other  town?.  In 
the  Infirmary^  in  one  year,  4058 
cases  of  accidents  were  admitted — and 
135  capital  operations  performed  in  it. 
The  fever  ward  contains  100  beds,  and 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, Charlton- on- Medlock  Lying-in 
Charity,  Eye  Institution,  Lock  Hos« 
pita),  and  the  six  dispensaries,  also 
offer  the  most  abundant  supplies,  both 
of  medical  and  surgical  information. 
The  medical  schools  in  Manchester  are 
now  in  a  flourishing  and  satisfactory 
state — and  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant, 
when  the  restriction  placed  upon  the 
pupils*  at  tendance  on  the  surgical  prac- 
tice at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  by  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London, — inasmuch,  as  this  large  insti- 
tution does  not  enjoy  equal  privileges 
respecting  certificates  of  attendance 
on  the  surgical  practice,  with  some  of 
the  hospitals  in  London,  containing 
scarcely  fifty  beds, — will  no  longer  be 
necessary,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
done  away.  There  was  a  time,  and 
that  not  remote,  when  the  question  of 
provincial  medical  schools  was  at  best 
a  doubtful  one,  and  when  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  courses 
of  public  instruction  pursued  in  the 
metropolis,  would  be  superseded  or  in- 
terfered with  by  these  local  establish- 
ments. But  experience  has  shown 
that  these  apprehensions  were  ill 
founded ;  and  it  is  now  demonstrated, 
that  the  general  interest  of  the  profes- 
sion has  been  promoted  by  the  spirit 
of  emulation,  and  increased  activity 
and  zeal,  excited  amongst  the  metro- 
politan lecturers,  by  the  generous  ri- 
yalry  of  provincial  teachers. 

The  institutions  of  Manchester  par- 
take of  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  the  nature  of  their  occupations 
and  pleasures.  This  is  always  the 
case ;  and  the  character  of  a  city  or 
town  may  be  tested  by  its  public  build- 
ings .  In  Paris,  you  behold  the  churches 
of  former  days,  and  the  theatres  of 
present  times.  In  London,  there  are 
shipping,  bridges,  banks,  custom- 
houses, and  every  thing  denoting  the 
existence  of  a  vast  commercial  people. 
In  Manchester,  there  are  factories, 
schools,  churches,  chapels,  hospitals, 
the  |U)yal  Institution,  the  Natural 
History  Society,  the  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tution, the  Exchange  Room,  the  Cham« 
ber  of  Commerce,  but  two  theatres,  a 
Bayings*  bank,  medical  schools,  Ha* 


mane  Society, Provident  Society,  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution,  and  the  Jubi- 
lee, or  Ladies*  female  Charity  School, 
It  "Was  a  jubilee  to  us,  to  witness  so 
much  of  moral  and  physical  good  be- 
ing communicated  to  so  many  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-creatures  by  these 
public  establishments. 

The  Church  of  Enoland  Sundat 
School  in  Burnet  Street,  Manchester, 
is  worth  travelling  from  Constanti- 
nople and  back  again  in  the  dead  of 
the  winter,  merely  to  see  for  a  few 
hours.  Imagine  a  large  building — 
an  immense  building,  of  five  stoiies 
high,  well  lighted,  well  warmed,  clean, 
healthy,  and  ventilated,  filled  on  a 
Sunday  with  six  separate  schools  of 
500  each,  all  trained  up  in  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  our  blessed  and 
glorious  Church  of  England.  Ima- 
gine 500  of  these  children  (bless  their 
pretty  tongues  I)  all  singing  at  the  tip- 
top of  their  voices  the  delicious  hymn 
of  Heber,  the  mere  perusal  of  which 
causes  the  heart  to  gladden  and  re- 
vive! 

"  From  Greenland*!  icy  moontains. 

From  India's  coral  struidi. 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 

Roll  down  their  golden  sands ; 
From  many  an  ancient  river. 

From  many  a  palmy  plain, 
They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  error's  chain.*' 

And  then  imagine  six  of  these  schools, 
all  forming  part  of  one  great  school 
of  3000  children,  all  singing  one  after 
the  other  this  appeal  to  British  bene- 
volence and  to  British  piety  I  I  know 
of  nothing  in  the  wide  world  so  lovely 
as  children,  and  nothing  so  harmo- 
nious as  children's  voices — and  I  would 
rather  have  a  game  of  play  with  a 
child  than  talk  politics  or  literature, 
science  or  poetry,  with  the  wisest  man 
on  earthi— and  would  rather  listen  to 
the  music  of  these  3000  children  sing- 
ing on  a  Sunday  the  praises  of  their 
God,  than  to  any  music  or  melody  out 
of  heaven.  Upon  my  word  I  would. 
Our  companion  in  this  visit  was  a  roan 
of  whom  all  Manchester  has  a  kind 
word  to  say,  Mr  William  Townend 
of  High  Street.  He  is  the  brother  of 
Thomas  Townend,  of  the  Polygon,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken.  How 
the  dear  children's  eyes  brightened 
up,  as  they  saw  this  excellent  man 
enter  their  respective  school-rooms  1 
They  appeared  to  feel  towards  him  as 
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to  a  father.  It  vas  really  delightful 
to  witness  so  much  gratitude  and  love. 
The  schools  are  held  during  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  day  ou  Sunday^  and 
sermons  are  prached^  prayers  read, 
and  instruction  given  in  these  yarious 
rooms.  The  system  6f  teaching  is 
partly  that  of  Doctor  Bell.  The 
teachers  are  numerous  and  attentive, 
and  appear  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
their  work.  The  scholars  are  so  ad- 
mirably classed,  and  so  efficiently  di- 
rected, that  we  never  saw  in  any  scho- 
lastic establishment  such  perfect  order 
and  discipline. 

I  have  observed,  during  the  last 
few  years,  with  deep  regret,  the  in- 
creased attention  which  is  paid  by  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  that  portion  of  the  services  of 
the  church,  which  is  peculiarly  hu- 
man in  its  character — I  mean  the  ««r- 
vices  of  the  clergy ;  and  how  much 
less  attention  is  pud  to  the  Liturgy, 
prayers,  and  praises  of  public  wor- 
ship. This  is  an  importation  from  the 
dissenting  school.  In  most  dissenting 
chapels,  where  the  service  lasts  from 
onehour  and  forty  minutes  to  twohours, 
not  more  than  ten  minutea  are  devoted 
to  the  reading  the  word  of  God,  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
prayer;  and,  with  the  exception  of  two 
short  hymns,  or  selections  from  them, 
the  rest  of  the  time  is  occupied  by  the 
semion.  This  lamentable  inattention 
to  the  most  important  parts  of  divine 
worship  is  gaining  ground  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  not,  indeed,  that 
its  sublime  prayers  are  not  read,  but 
the  responses  are  too  often  left  to  the 
parish- clerk  alone  to  make,  and  the 
prayers  are  "  got  over**  with  too  great 
precipitation.  Hence,  also,  arises  the 
fact,  that  many  Episcopalians  now 
reach  church  when  the  prayers  are 
half  over,  and  sometimes  during  the 
communion  service,  "  just  in  time  for 
the  sermon'* — as  though  to  praise 
God,  to  pray  to  Him,  to  confess  our 
belief  in  Him,  and  to  hear  His  most 
holy  revelation  read  to  the  great  con- 
gregation, were  inconsiderable  por- 
tions of  public  worship.  At  some 
churches  m  Manchester,  I  observed 
that  this  most  deplorably  bad  habit  of 
attending  late  at  divine  service  was 
gaining  ground.  But  there,  as  else- 
where, tins  was  often  the  fault  of  the 
incumbent  or  his  substitute.  Where 
the  prayers  are  well  read,  loudly,  dis- 
tinctly, with  due  emphasis,  and  evi- 


d0nt  conviction  of  their  importance* 
the  congregation  is  sure  to  do  its  duty, 
and  to  be  regular  and  early  in  atten- 
dance. I  was  much  pleased,  more 
than  I  can  tell,  with  the  reading  of 
prayers  at  St.  George's,  Hulme,  by 
the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Mr  Lingara, 
who,  though  indined  to  Pusseybm  in 
his  opiniops,  is  a  zealous  and  faithful, 
active  and  able  clergytnan.  Mr  Lin- 
gard  has  lately  taken  for  his  curate 
the  Rev.  Charles  Baldwin,  one  of  the 
Sons  of  Mr  Baldwin,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Siandard,  and  the  Consenrative 
candidate  for  the  borough  of  Lambeth. 
1  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  Mr 
Baldwin  preach  an  admirable  and  ef> 
fective  sermon,  on  the  necessity  of 
leaving  to  the  authorized,  duly  edu- 
cated, and  Episcopally  ordained  clergy, 
the  task  of  explaining  to  the  people 
the  word  of  Uod.  Hook's  Sermon 
before  the  Queen,  had  made  a  pro- 
found impression  in  Manchester.  That 
impression  had  extended  to  Mr  Lingard 
and  Mr  Baldwin,  and  they  felt  the  ne- 
cessity  of  rendering  more  pre-eminent 
than  ever  the  fact,  that  th#re  i$  such  a 
thing  as  echism,  and  that  schism  is  not 
a  failing,  but  a  sin.  Mr  Baldwin  bids 
fair  to  become  a  bold,  manly,  and  en- 
lightened defender  of  the  Church  of 
England,  himself  a  living  proof  of  the 
influence  it  exercises  on  the  character 
and  usefulness  of  its  ministers.  Mr  Lin- 
gard is  a  man  of  considerable  acquire* 
ments,  and  of  agreeable  and  social 
talents,  and  whose  pastoral  exertions 
are  not  unknown  to,  or  unappreciated 
by  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  world 
where  so  much  money  is  given  as  at 
Manchester,  and,  therefore,  charity 
sermons,  or  public  meetings  for  cha- 
rities, are  almost  daily.  I  was  pre- 
sent at  one  of  these  meetings,  in  the 
Com  Exchange.  It  was  presided  over 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell.  Tbei>bject 
was  a  Protestant  Irish  charity,  and 
the  delegates  were  Irish  clergymen* 
Acting  on  their  new  tactics,  the  Pa- 
pists sent  to  the  meeting  one  of  their 
agents,  who  insisted  oh  the  right  of 
speaking,' and  who  created  i  scene  of 
such  noise  and  confusion,  that  the 
religious  festival  resembled  a  bear- 
garden riot.  Although,  on  most  oc- 
casions, public  meetings,  held  to 
discuss  Romanist  doctrines,  I  deplore, 
rather  than  applaud,  yet  there  are 
moments  when  snch  assembliei^  are 
desirable,  and  there  are  events  which 
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fully  justify  tbem.  But  this  Was  a 
meeting  of  a  different  character,  and 
Mr  Stowell  was  quite  right  In  re- 
fu8ine»  as  chairman,  <<  to  submit  to 
the  dictation  of  Papist  emissaries.** 
This  was  a  Protestant  meeting,  cott- 
▼oked  to  support  a  Protestant  ob« 
Ject ;  and  as  those  only  were  invited 
who  were  favourable  to  the  mea- 
sure, the  Papbts,  if  they  attended, 
owed  it  to  the  rules  of  order,  peace, 
and  good  -  breeding,  to  be  quiet. 
When  Protestants  do  all  attend  at 
Papist  meetings  and  interrupt  their 
deliberations,  tibe  Romanists  will  have 
the  right  of  retaliation ;  but  until  such 
a  deplorable  line  of  conduct  shall  be 
adopted  by  them  (and  which  I  hope 
sever  will  be  the  case),  the  presidents 
of  public  meetings  will  do  well  to 
imitate  the  bold  and  manly  conduct  of 
Mr  Stowell,  and  refuse  to  allow  Pa- 
pist advocates  to  interrupt  the  har- 
mony of  Protestant  associationa 

Although,  however,  there  are  few 
places  in  the  world  where  **  the  art  of 
giving*'  is  so  well  understood  as  at 
Manchester,  there  are  a  vast  many 

Eersons  who  resort  to  the  old-  estab- 
shed  custom  of  inventing  excuses  for 
their  avarice  or  meanness.  The  grand 
arcanum  of  their  art  is  to  get  out  of 
all  giviug,  by  setting  one  charitable 
institution  in  competition  with  another : 
so  that  when  their  subscription  is  ask- 
ed to  forward  the  one,  they  descant 
warmly  in  behalf  of  the  other.  Thus, 
suppose  their  assistance  is  required  to 
form  a  fund  to  relieve  married  women 
at  their  own  houses  during  their  lyiog- 
In ;  this  being  a  particular  and  limited 
object,  the  Manchester  non-giver  will 
declare  himself  in  some  such  terms  as 
the  following,  in  favour  of  the  general 
one : — "  Do  you  all  you  can,  sir,  with 
your  lying-in-at-home-plan,  you  can 
but  make  them  comfortable  bv  halves ; 
for  you  never  can  render  their  accom- 
modations at  home  such'  as  persons  in 
their  situation  require :  a  general  hos- 
pital would  answer  the  purpose  so 
much  better,  that  I  wonder  the  com- 
mittee did  not  think  of  that.  No,  sir, 
ion  must  excuse  me,  I  never  support 
alf  measures.'* 

But,  suppose,  on  the  other  hand  this 
plan  to  have  been  the  one  adopte4» 
and  that  the  application  is  in  favour 
of  a  lying-in  hospital :  against  these 
institutions  the  non-giver  will  inveigh 
as  encouraging  vice  bv  in(Uscriminate 
admission  j  oo  if  indiscriminate  ad- 


mission be  not  allowed,  against  the 
cruelty  of  excluding  any  female  in 
such  a  situation ;  adding,  '*  that  he  is 
surprised  such  and  such  things  did  not 
occur  to  the  committee.*' 

The  friends  of  the  Bible  Society  are 
numerous  and  active ;  should  one  of 
them  apply  to  these  sytematio  non- 
givers,  he  has  always  '*  the  Bartleti's 
Buildings  Society*'  to  call  to  his  aid ; 
or,  in  Ireland  the  association  for  dis- 
countenancing vice,  &c. ;  and  he  will 
declare,  with  a  broad  and  saucy  face, 
''  that  he  cannot  conceive  how  the 
common  people  are  to  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  reading  the  Prophecies 
of  Ezekiel,  or  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul ; 
that  he  sees  no  advantage  likely  to 
result  from  distributing  Bibles  among 
an  uneducated  peasantry,  and  that  he 
wishes  the  attention  of  the  nation 
were  turned  to  a  system  of  general 
education." 

Where  any  society  proposes  to 
merge  every  petty  difference,  and  to 
unite  all  parties  in  furthering  some 
benevolent  object,  the  non-giver  will 
refuse  his  subscription,  by  alleging, 
**  For  my  part,  I  don*t  pretend  to  that 
false  liberality  which  professes  to 
know  no  distinction  among  the  poor 
or  the  unhappy ;  and  I  think  all  reli- 
gions ought  to  take  care  of  their  own 
poor."  Should  any  society  deem  it 
expedient  to  adopt  a  different  line  of 
conduct,  and  to  limit  its  constitution 
and  its  operationa  to  one  particular 
religious  denomination,  and  on  this 
principle  ^ply  to  the  non-giver  for 
support ;  his  answer  at  Manchester  is, 
*<  1  cannot  support  this  society,  sir, 
for  it  has  fallen  into  the  bands  of  a 
party.  I  abhor  the  idea  of  making 
any  distinction  among  the  objects  of 
charity." 

When  applied  to,  to  support  a  mis- 
sionary society,  they  answer,  "  What 
can  a  black  fellow  know  about  reli- 
gion ?  How  can  you  make  a  Green- 
under  understand  Christianity  ?  Lay 
a  substratum  of  civilisation,  and  begin 
by  teaching  them  to  take  care  of  their 
bodies,  before  you  say  any  thing  of 
their  souls.**  To  enable  these  non- 
ffivers  to  act  on  this  principle  to  the 
fullest  extent,  they  inform  themselves 
of  the  fundamental  regulations  of  each 
society,  and  then,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  some  importunate  and  pressing  ap- 
plicant, they  ask,  with  an  apparentiy 
most  candid  and  innocent  air,  why  some 
rule  (which  would  have  been  dlrectiy 
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subversive  of  the  principles  of  the  Manchester  to  LandVEnJ  barefoot 
society)^  was  not  adopted :  and  often  and  bareheaded  in  the  burniogr  days 
add,  that  if  such  and  such  a  regnlation  of  July  but  to  gaze  on  for  a  quarter  of 
were  passed  (which  they  know  never  an  hour.  Then  there  are  three  saints 
could  be)y  they  ;B7ould  at  once  sub-  by  Raphael ;  the  adoration,  by  Rem- 
■crihe.  Thus,  these  men  "  would  brandt ;  a  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Sir 
willingly  subscribe  to  the  British  and  Joshua  Reynolds ;  a  small  fishing- 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  if  prayer-books  piece,  by  Veniet;  a  portrait  of  an 
were  distributed  as  well  as  Bibles  ;*'  old  Woman,  by  Rembrandt ;  a  por- 
or  to  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  "  if  trait  of  a  Fiddler,  by  Ostade ;  a  por- 
they  would  consent  to  circulate  the  trait  of  a  Lady,  by  Vandyke ;  a  Gen- 
Douay  Testament ;"  or  to  Dr  Bell's  tleman  drinking,  by  Rubens ;  the 
schools,  "  if  they  would  consent  sim-  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  by  Poussin  ; 
ply  to  make  selections  from  the  Holy  and  two  Frescos,  by  Paul  Veronese. 
Scriptures,  instead  of  placing  the  whole  Teniers'  Dutch  Boors  at  Bowls,  !s 
Bible  in  the  hands  of  infants."  delicious ;   Guido*s   Angels  adminis- 

In  spite  of  all  these  non>givers,  so  tering  to  the  penitent   Magdalen,  is 

numerous,  and  so  formidable  in  Man-  perfect;  and  the  Misers,  by  Quinttn 

Chester,  there  are,  it  must  be  avowed,  Matsys,  is  the  neplus  ultra  of  life  and 

a  powerful  body  of  givers  ;  many  of  genius — it  is  perfectly  magical.  Th^e 

them  party  ones,  ostentatious  ones,  are,  however,  but  a  few  of  the  beauties 

and  reluctant  ones ;  but  take  the  mass  of  this  matchless  collection.      This 

together,  very  large,  wealthy,    and  gallery  is  to  be  sold.  What  a  disgrace 

important    givers.      Of  course,  the  to  the  town  of  Manchester  that  it  does 

Church  of  England  stands,  as  usual,  not  purchase  itl     The  proprietor  has 

at  the  head  of  the  list;  next  the  Wes-  had  its  value  estimated  by  a  jury  of 

leyans ;   and  then  at  an  almost  im-  the  most  competent  judges,  and  the 

measurable  dbtance,  the  Independents  price  is  L.  19,000.    It  is  worth  double 

and  other  branches  of  Dissenters.  that  sum,  if  it  be  worth  a  farthing. 

But,  though  Protestants  and  Pro-  But  take  it  at  L.  19,000,  the  official 

testantism  occupied  a  large  portion,  estimate,  how  lamentable  and  how  dis- 

it  did  not  consume  all  my  time  at  graceful  it  is,  that  Manchester,  with 

Manchester :  and  it  is^  now  time  to  its  millions  of  wealth,  and  of  float* 

turn  to  some  of  the  public  institutions  ing  unemployed  capital,  should  allow 

and  private  circles  of  that  wealthy  and  such  a  collection  as  this  to  be  disposed 

powerful  place.  of  by  a  sort  of  lottery  or  raffle.     Yet 

What  a  splendid  collection  of  pic-  this  is  the  case  ;  and  tickets  of  five 

tures  there  is  to  be  seen  in  Market  pounds  each  to  the  number  necessary 

Street,  the  property  of  Mr  William  to  make  up  the  L.  19,000,  are  being 

Townend.     There  is  a  Minerva,  by  privately  placed  by  the  proprietor.     I 

Rubens,    protecting    the    genius  of  call  this  a  disgrace  to  such  a  town  as 

Charity,  Plenty,  &c.  from  the  rapine  Manchester,    where     the   Wesleyan 

of  war;    a  landscape  by  Aubel  Co-  Methodists    alone,     in     four    days, 

maci;    tlie  Virgin   with  the   infant  raised   L.28,000  towards  their   cen* 

Saviour  appearing  to   St   Anthony,  tenary  fund.      For  my  part,  I  fear 

who  is  bending  on  his  knees  before  that  the  French  Civil  List  may  nm 

them  in  adoration,  by  Vandyke ;  the  away  wi^h  some  of  the  most  valuable 

Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  by  old  Francks;  of  those  pictures  to  adorn  their  gallery 

a  Glen,  with  Warriors  reposing,  liy  at  Versailles,  already  so  richly  stored 

Salvator  Rosa ;  and  a  Battle-piece,  a  with  every  work  of  art.     Why  should 

representation  of  the  Crusades,  by  the  not  Manchester  have  its  gallery  as 

same  master  ;   Angels  administering  well  as  Versailles  ?    It  is  not  a  want 

to  the  penitent  Magdalen,  by  Guide ;  of  taste,  or  of  manly  patriotism,  that 

a  Spanbh  larder,  by  Velasquez ;  an  kept  back  the  good  men  of  Manches- 

Italian  sea-port,  by  Claude ;  a  sketch  ter  from  this,  or  from  any  other  gene- 

by  Gainsborough ;  a  young  Spanish  reus  and  noble  act ;  but  **  business — 

lady  reading  in  a  book,  by  Morrello ;  business,"  absorbs  all  their  time — and 

a  small  head  of  Christ,  by  Carlo  Dol-  men  who  will  dine  at  two  o'clock  can- 

ci ;  a  landscape,  representing  twilight,  not  be  expected  to  assemble  together 

by  Rembrandt ;  a  Virgin  and  Child,  to  form  a  truly  national  gallery  of 

by  Raphael ;  and  such  an  Ecce  Homo,  painting  and  sculpture.     And,  really* 

by  Carlo  Dolcii  as  I  would  trayel  from  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution,  In 
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spite  of  all  its  unquestionable  merits^  era  of  five  pounds.     Of  tlie  Savings* 

is  sadly  in  want  of  such  a  collection.  Bank  and   Mechanics'  Institution   I 

This  institution  claims  a  rank,  if  not  only  know  this — ^that  they  are  both 

the  first,  at  least  the  second  place  in  thriving. 

the  literary  and  scientific  associations  But,  above  and  before  all  things, 
of  the  town.  The  "  Manchester  In-  Manchester  is  the  town  for  business, 
stitution,  for  the  Promotion  of  Litera-  All  attempts  to  Radicalise  it  must 
ture.  Science,  and  the  Arts,**  was  found-  therefore  fail.  The  working  classes 
ed  in  1823,  and  one  of  its  first  objects  are  not  on  the  whole  democratic.  Par- 
was  the  establishment  of  a  collection  son  Stephens  may  preach  Eadicalism 
of  the  best  models  that  can  be  obtained  and  levelling  to  a  few  hundred  vaga- 
In  painting  and  sculpture,  the  opening  bonds— as  Henry  Hunt  once  did  the 
of  a  channel  through  which  the  woru  same  thing,  on  the  now  almost  forgot- 
of  meritorious  artists  may  be  brought  ten  field  of  Peterloo.  But  take  the 
before  the  public,  and  the  encourage-  people  in  mass  in  Manchester — they 
ment  of  literary  and  scientific  piursuits  are  essentially  men  of  business.  Every 
•by  facilitating  the  delivery  of  popular  thing  is  subservient  to  their  ware- 
courses  of  public  lectures.  The  annual  houses,  their  customers,  and  their  cor- 
income  of  this  society  is,  unhappily,  rQspondence.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
too  small  to  admit  of  its  being  as  useml  great,  cause  of  their  wealth  and  pro- 
as otherwise  it  would  be,  for  its  re-  sperity — and  is  one  reason  why  they 
ceipts  are  only  £480«— and  its  ezpen-  are  pacific  and  loyal.  Occasional 
diture,  in  chief  rents,  taxes,  insurances,  ebullitions  are  but  of  littie  real  import- 
porters'  wages,  &e.,  &c.,  £450,  leav-  ance.  In  a  few  weeks  the  traitor  and 
ing  only  an  insignificant  balance  of  the  treason  are  forgotten — and  the  men 
£30,  applicable  to  lectures,  &c.  The  return  to  the  power-looms,  or  the  self- 
building,  in  Mosley  Street,  has  absorb-  Acting  mule,  with  all  their  wonted 
ed  about  <£23,000,  and  that  which  was  energy  and  accustomed  delight.  But 
originally  designed  to  be  expended  in  then,  as  Manchester  is,  above  and  be- 
enriching  the  interior  of  the  edifice  fore  all  things,  a  place  of  business,  it 
with  works  of  art,  has  been  devoted  to  •  is  by  no  means  one  of  relaxation  or 
the  exterior  construction.   How  sad  it  pleasure. 

is  that  a  vast  efibrt  is  not  made  in  Man-  All  the  wealth,  talent,  character, 

Chester  to  raise  a  large  permanent  fund,  and  influence  of  Manchesteri  are  Con- 

the  income  of  which  shall  be  for  ever  servative.       The  Dissenters  are  by 
appropriated  to  the  gradual,  but  cer-  ,  far  less  'Apolitical"  in  that  town  than 

tain  improvement  of  this  important  in  Birmingham.      Though  many  are 

society.  fanatics  against  church-rates,  and  fu- 

The  "  Natural  History  Society  of  rious  for  the  "  Voluntary  Principle," 
Manchester"  is  jusUy  celebrated  for  they  are,  on  the  whole,  a  very  dif- 
its  beautiful  ornithological  collection,  ferent  race  of  men  to  the  Non-con- 
The  geological  and  mineralogical  formists  of  Birmingham.  Let  us  hope 
collections  are  less  striking;  and  the  thatthe  six  hours*  transit  between  these 
foreign  fish,  foreign  Crustacea,  and  two  commercial  marts,  will  not  be. un- 
foreign  shells,  present  but  littie  of  mo-  favourable  to  the  character  of  the  Dis- 
ment.  The  collection  of  quadrupeds  is  senters  of  Manchester.  They  have 
inconsiderable ;  that  of  South  Ameri-  nothing^  to  gain  from  their  contact 
can  fruits  attracts  much  notice;  but  with  them — ^but  may  lose  much  of  their 
all  are  unimportant  when  compared  piety,  sobriety,  and  usefulness.  Let 
to  the  collection  of  birds.  Cuvier's  us  rather  hope  that  the  vulgar  aspe- 
classification  is  followed  in  the  arrange-  rities  of  the  Dissenting  character  in 
ment,  though  a  great  number  of  spe-  Birmingham  may  be  softened  down 
cimens  will  be  round,  not  named  by  and  improved,  by  coming  more  fre- 
that  great  philosophes  and  naturalist,  quently  in  contact  with  the  Crewd- 
On  the  whole,  this  society  is  entitled  to  sons,  the  Winkworths,  the  Joules, 
great  praise,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  and  other  respectable  and  well-con- 
admired  by  all  who  visit  it.  ducted  Dissenters  of  Manchester. 

Of  course,  I  visited  the  Exchange  The    pleasures   and    amusements 

Room,  the  Portico,  the  Chamber  of  of    Manchester  are  but  few — fewer 

Commerce,  the  Manchester  Subscrip-  than  would  be  expected  in  such  a 

tion  Library,  and  the  Concert  Hall,  town^  with  such  a  varied  population, 

the  latter  of  which  is  respectably  sup-  Amongst  the  l^gher  classes,  dinner 

ported  by  six  hundred  annual  subscrib-  parties  appear  to  be  particularly  in 
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'  Yogtie  t  and  fhd  spldbdour  of  §otae  of 
the  tables  may  tie  irith  London^  or 
any  capital  in  Europe*  I  wiefai  how*> 
every  they  would  Tary  their  Tiafads  a 
littl6  mdre  thab  thby  doi  and  not  for 
ever  present  hs  with  boiled  fowls  aftfl 
white  saucO)  cod*s  head  and  shoulderft* 
and  roast  beef.  Twicd  i-week  thlt 
could  be  borne  '^ith  patienee^-bnt 
really,  when  the  twice  is  transformed 
into  81JL,  it  becomes  unsupportabloi 
The  fate  of  the  side  dishes  at  Man* 
chest^n  is  niost  amusing*.  No  one 
thinks  of  partaking  of  them.  The  top 
and  bottom  dishes  are  alone  honoured 
with  notice — and  the  mutton  patties^ 
real  oliYes,  and  curry  and  rice»  remain 
as  useless  ornaments  upon  the  table. 
If  some  London  or  Paris  Tisitor  ri^ 
tures  to  ask  for  a  portion  of  these  men 
adorntngs  of  the  table^  he  is  instantly 
assailed  With  the  enquiry, "  What,  wiU 
you  not  take  somC  boil'd  fowl  ?*'  "  Do 
you  not  like  TonAi  beef?'*  as  though  it 
were  a  sin  of  the  deepest  die  not  ta 
prefer  the  top  and  bottom  monsters, 
to  the  little  knick-knacks  of  the  side 
dishes.  The  Manehester  tables  are 
admirably  supplied  with  "  entremets^" 
and  Very  himself  could  not  present 
so  inriting  a  list  in  the  Palais  Ro^al, 
But,  then,  why  is  all  the  champagne, 
sillery,  at  Manchester  ?  Oh,  how  I  do 
hat*  Btiil  champagne  t  The  noise  of 
the  eork  is  worth  half-a  glass,  and  the 
totm§  bright  and  Sparkling,  the  other, 
half..  I  would  rather  bear  that  *'bang/' 
and  iaugh  at  that  foam,  than  drink  a 
bucket  of  your  insipid  and  twiddling 
sillery.  But  who  shall  describe  the 
deSB«rti  the  tnahogany  tables,  brighter 
than  ten thousanamlrrors,  and  *' the** 
port  of  Manchester?  Thomas  Town- 
end's  port  wine,  mahogany  tablesi  and 
giant  filberts,  will  indeed  long  hold  a 
large  and  comprehensive  space  in  the 
best  apartments  of  any  memqry.  At 
ManchOster,  as  eTery  where  else,  the 
ladies  WiU  retire^  the  gentlemen  will 
regret  it )  and  politics  and  business 
absorb  the  conversation  of  the  even- 
ing. After  all,  however,  dinner  par- 
ties are  pleasant  sort  of  things,  but  net 
when  the  dinner  hour  is  five,  and  irh^ 
yon  have  to  drive  at  least  three  miles 
froni  yaur  hotel  or  house,  to  partake 
of  the  repasts  Almost  all  of  the  weal- 
thy men  live  too  far  off  their  places  of 
business,  and  thetfentre  of  the  (own — 
so  that,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unimpor- 
tant matter  to  decide  how  you  are  to 
roturn  in  the  otenipg.  But  yet,  to 
such  a  l^oint  of  perfectimi  in  business 


have  thd  Mafiohester  mfefihahta  ftr* 
rived,  that  omnibuses  fetch  yoU  from 
dinner  parties,  and  whirl  you  up  hill 
ahd  dbwd  dale^  from  Villa  to  villas  and 
house  to  faousl^i  where  it  is  known  that 
the  proprietors  ar^  regaling  their 
friends.  The  Polygon  and  Ardwiok 
Green  are  centenii^nt  distances  from 
the  bustle  and  business  of  Manchester 
«>but  Chatham  HUl,  Gbarlton»  aoA 
Oxford  Road>  are  an  immense  irajr 
off — and  where  the  natives  dine  it 
four,  even  ou  state  ooeasionsi  the  da^ 
is  lost  in  preparations,  arrivals,  stajr^ 
and  return.  Yet  dinner  parties  al 
Manchester  are  by  no  means  disagree- 
able. 

On  the  wholei  *'  Manehester  for 
everr*-:->net  her  <' hooks,*'  and  nel 
her  Radicals — not  her  Papist  schooli, 
nor  her  four  meals  per  diem — ^not  her 
early  hours,  nor  her  still  champagne 
.^not  her  two  o'clock  dinners,  nor 
-her  boiled  fowls  and  white  sauee— 
but  Manchester  for  ever^  still]  Yest 
loUg  live  that  energy  of  character^- 
that  loyalty  of  conduct — that  indus- 
try, talenti  and  perseverancei  which 
in  so  eminent  a  degree  distinguish 
the  men  of  Manchester.  Long  live 
their  powers  of  invention,  their 
constant  habit  of  searching  for  im- 
provement, their  love  of  dl  that  is 
prtotlcally  scientific  and  useful  to  man 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
beings.  Long  lire  the  charities  tff 
Manchester,  great  and  glorious  as  tbejr 
are,  and  that  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  (#ith  but  domparativdy  few 
exceptions)  is  ever  ready  to  assist  a 
good  cause,  and  ui^  it  forward.  Long 
live  the  generous  hospitality  of  Man- 
pheAter,  which  opens  wide  the  door  to 
the  foreigner  as  well  as  to  the  friend^ 
and  spreads  before  lloth  the  best  pro- 
dnetions  of  the  garden,  the  orchard, 
and  the  field.  Long  live  the  active 
habits  of  business  and  punctuality  of 
Manchester,  and  that  good  faith  which 
presides  oter  at  least  a  lat^e  portion 
of  aU  their  transactions.  And  long 
live—nayi  it  is  fcure  to  lite  for  ever, 
for  it  has  Ood  for  its  Author,  and 
heaven  for  its  rewartl — that  tru6  unaf- 
fected piety  ^Mch  exists  in  Manchei- 
ter  in  so  pfe-eminent  a  degree,  wh!(^ 
illustrates  Its  possessors  by  er^ty  vlir- 
tne,  and  sheds  its  bright  and  glorious 
influanee  over  the  ^bofe  population. 
It  is  virtue  alone  that  exalteth  a  na- 
tion, ai  sift  is  a  reproach  to  any  people. 
Yest  MaNCHxsT^a  FOB  EtEft  I 
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*  I  HAD  fdf  gofB«  flaj'S  felt  mjrftelf  a 
little  out  of  sorts,  and  bad  suffered  froia 
a  peculiar  acidity  of  the  steftiMh,  and 
flying  paids  about  toy  ancles  and  t<yefl, 
which  I  con^dered  to  be  rbemnatie ; 
and  as  I  have  alu^ys  found  in  any 
ailment  that  ever  afflicted  me^-  that  a 
fev  days  relaitation  and  residence  by 
the  sea- Side  wad  an  infiillible  reStota- 
iive,  I  laid  a  formal  statement  6f  my 
ease  before  my  Wife,  and  with  her 
permission  detennifaed  to  make  a  holi- 
day, and  fairly  rnn  away  from  bust* 
ness  ;  and  to  domicile  myself,  and  my 
acidities,  afid  my  aches,  in  her  com- 
pany, in  one  of  the  comfortable  rootns 
of  Mr  Parry's  Hotel  at  Seaeombe,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  ojyposit^  to 
Lirerpool. 

This  is  not,  perhaps,  a  rftfy  ttsttal 
or  a  very  agreeable  time  of  the  yettr 
to  visit  %\\^  sea-side,  bat  td  me  the  sea 
never  comes  amifis  \  atK],a9 1  b<£Ve  lotrg 
had  experience  of  the  comforts  of  the 
hotel  where  we  had  concluded  to 
Sojourn,  my  determination  to  go  there 
was  not  stfsperided  for  oHe  nkmient, 
by  any  impertinent  i^fl^cfioffi  that  it 
was  mach  nearer  to  th6  winter  than  io 
the  shmmer  solstice. 

When  people  aref  i*  earnest  in  thdr 
determination  to  travel,  short  prepara- 
tion duAices  ;  and,  iu  k  Very  few  hours 
after  I  had  obtained  rtj  Wife's  Coniefit 
to  migrate,  we  W6re  seated  iti  m  eaAy 
gig,  roiling  along  a  smooth  itiaeada- 
mized  road,  at  the  top  speed  of  a  goCid 
horse,  making  the  best  of  our  way 
to  the  nearest  railway  station. 

Once  on  the  railway^  a  journey 
from  that  part  of  the  country  to  Liver- 
pool is  au  affair  of  almost  a  fe#  mih- 
ntes ;  and,  barring  an  accident, — such 
as  blowing  lip  a  civil  engineer  of  two, 
or  running  again^  a  contra  train,  and 
smashing  two  of  thre*  carriages,  and 
pottnding  arret  compouffding  the  pas- 
senger;), no  time  is  affbrded  for  ad- 
venture. 

It  willj  therefofe,  not  b6  Afttter  f*r 
surprise  that  I  and  my  Wife  arrived  ki 
Liverpool  Without  the  occurrence  df 
any  thing  extraordinary ;  a«d,  at  We 
^  are  both  well  acquainted  witti  tbat 
place,  we  made  no  stay  there, but,  t)ui- 
ting  ourselves  on  the  deck  of  a  steam- 
]>aciLet,  were  shortly  afterwards  landed 
on  the  Stage  at  Seacombd^  whefi»  the 
portly  Mr  Smith  receives,  with  such 


peculiar  grace^  threepenee  from  eacb 
l^aMenger,  ftir  the  particular  benefit  and 
behobf  of  the  no  less  portly  Mr  Parry. 

We  were  soon  seated  In  a  comfort- 
flkbl^  room  in  the  hotel,  with  a  fine 
glowing  fire,  and  in  a  condition  to  o^- 
der  and  enjoT  a  goed  dinner;  with 
which,  at  this  nousc,  even  a  gourmafid 
may  be.  provided  to  his  satisfaction  at 
any  tiiue  on  short  notice. 

But  Mr  Parry  is  celebrated  for  the 
preparation  of  tbat  savory  article, 
turtle  soup ;  atid,  as  I  entertain  for  it 
a  respect  amounting  alcdost  to  vend- 
ration,  I  introduced  my  dinner  with 
the  usual  modicuin  of  it,  following  it 
with  a  glass  of  pufich — for,  aceordlfig 
to  my  ereed,  the  mati  is  a  noodle  that 
swallows  Hot  punch  with  his  turtle ! 

Other  6ubstahtial  taatters  followed, 
all  good  in  their  way,  consisting  of 
fish,  flesh.  Vegetables,  and  pastry  ;  and 
my  Wife  and  I,  after  diuing  sump- 
tuously, eraeked  a  few  walnuts,  and 
drank  a  little  of  the  excellent  wine 
tbat  was  placed  before  us,  and  felt 
fnor^  disposed  to  fall  inte  a  doze  than 
\6  teihove  from  tiUt  quarters. 

I  aro^e  the  neit  moi'ning,  better  in 
liiiy  oWn  eiltittiatiim  for  evefi  my  single 
night's  sojourn  by  the  sea ;  and  I  wdk- 
ed  oil  the  Uoble  river  bafik;  and  enjoyed. 
With  a  glowing  feeling  of  delight,  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  this  beautiful 
|>lace. 

Ifftmfediif  eHy  In  front  of  our  sitting- 
rootn  Window  is  the  extensive  and  im- 
portant toi^n  of  Liverpool,  With  h*r 
long  ]in6  of  warehouses,  her  spires, 
and  domes,  and  towers,  aiitd,  more 
than  aU,  her  docks  and  quays,  and  her 
forest  of  masts,  bespeaking  an  extend- 
ed intercourse  With  aU  the  nations  6f 
(he  earth,  and  e^hibitifig  in  herself  no 
ignoble  epitome  (rf  the  imndense  trade 
ef  England  t 

Looiiictg  towards  the  left  U  a  tiew, 
extending  seaWard^,  varied  eVefy  mo- 
ment by  the  traifir^  of  vessels,  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  struggling  to  enter  into, 
or  (o  go  forth  from,  the  port,  with 
here  and  there  a  little  boat  atrd  its 
treit,  apparently  WrestliUg  with  the 
Wave*  for  a  v6ry  existence ;  Whilst  oh 
the  right  is  a  fnilder  icene— the  river 
Appearing  to  form  a  ftme()th  lake,  Sut- 
rounded  with  smiling  scenery,  atid 
bearing  on  ita  b6som  a  rude  inland 
craft,  apparently  constructed  for  the 
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purpose  of  conveying  the  produce  of  retired  to  the  hotel  at  night>  in  the 

the  peaceful  and  quiet  country  to  the  hope  that  a  basin  of  turtle,  followed 

bustling;  and  important  place  where  by  such  other  agreeables  as  the  atten- 

commerce  has  erected  her  ever  busy  tion  of  my  wife  was  certain  to  provide, 

throne ;  and  immediately  before  our  would  have  the  effect  of  restoring  me 

hotel  flows  the  majestic  stream  whidi  to  my  usual  state* 

causes  the  bustle,  and  animation,  and  I  had  the  turtle,  and  it  was,  if  pos- 

prosperity  of  all  around,  uble,  more  delicious  that  day  than 

It  is  a  scene  I  believe  scarcely  to  be  previously ;  and  I  followed  it,  accord- 
paralleled  eLtewhere ;  that  happy  mix-  ing  to  my  custom,  with  a  glass  of 
ture  of  rurality  and  business— or coun-  punch.  My  wife  had  ordered  a  small 
try  and  of  town— that  realization  of  turbotand  lobster  sauce,  with  a  roasted 
simply  looking  on  and  almost  acting  in  pig  ;  of  both  of  which  I  ate  well,  and 
the  scene — ^that  all  persons  who  have  afterwards  some  pastry.  I  mention 
once  enjoyed  it  must  remember  it  with  these  matters  so  minutely,  on  account 
satisfkction  and  delight.  of  a  difference  of  opinion  that  exists 

There  is  no  such  thing  to  be  seen  betwixt  my  medical   attendant  and 

on  the  Thames ;  and,  if  there  was,  the  myself. 

mob  of  London  would,  in  one  week.  The  cloth  was  withdrawn,  and  I 

destroy  one  half  of  its  charms  by  taking  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  aatbfaction 

away  all  its  privacy.  Even  here,  e^erj  and  repose,  and  felt  myself  completely 

year  is  lessening  the  beauty  of  the  free  from  all  the  maladies  of  life! 

scene,  by  the  addition  of  huge  masses  My  wife  drank  her  usual  glass,  and  I 

of  brick  and  mortar  in  the  shape  of  dnink  two  or  three  from  the  bottle  of 

houses ;  and,  in  a  very  few  years,  Sea-  excellent  old  port  that  stood  on  the 

combe  will  not  have  to  boast  the  beau-  table ;  and,  after  a  vain  effort  at  con- 

tiful  scenery  that  at  present  is  its  cha-  versation,  my  wife  put  on  her  specta- 

racteristic,  and  one  of  its  greatest  des,  and  took  up  the  newspapers, 

attractions.  I  philosophbed  awhile,  occasionally 

I  rambled  about  the  whole  of  that  sipping  my  wine,  and  at  length  ob- 
day,  inhaling  the  breeze  from  the  sea,  served  the  newspaper  gradually  low- 
but  by  no  means  getting  rid  either  of  ering  from  my  wife*s  hands,  whilst 
the  acidity  of  my  stomach,  or  the  rheu-  her  head  also  declined ;  and  her  spee- 
matic  sensations  in  my  feet ;  and  I  tacles  dropped  from  her  face  to  her 
went  into  the  hotel  at  five  o*clock,  pre-  lap,  and  her  cap  very  soon  followed — 
pared  again  to  partake  of  the  good  she  was  asleep  I 
cheer  provided  by  Mr  Parry  in  the  I  took  another  glass  of  wine,  and 
shape  of  a  dinner.                                 .  my  thoughts  having  been  previously 

I  again  encountered  the  steam  of  engaged  in  a  speculation  on  the  re- 

his  turtle  soup,  and  luxuriated  on  the  suits  of  steam,  I  resumed  the  train  of 

green  fat,  and  washed  down  the  last  Ins-  my  musing. 

ciousspoonfulwithaglass  of  punch,  and  I  mentally  compared  the  rate  of 

again  there  followed  those  good  things  travelling  before  and  since  the  adap- 

which  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  tation  of  steam  to  travelling  purposes. 

cuisihe  of  the  Seacombe  hotel.  I  contemplated  the  future  speed  at 

I  had,  in  the  course  of  my  rambling,  which  we  might  arrive,  and  saw  time 
met  with  a  friend  who  bad  accompa^  and  distance  perfectly  annihilated — 
nied  me  to  dinner,  and  he  spent  the  traversed  the  distance  from  England 
evening  with  me  over  some  excellent  to  China  betwixt  breakfast  and  dinner 
port  and  a  cigar,  and  telling  old  tales  — and  slept  one  night  at  Mexico,  and 
of  bygone  times,  until,  in  our  very  the  next  at  Moscow.  I  considered  the 
thoughtlessness  I  believe,  the  third  advantages  that  would  result  to  man- 
bottle  had  disappeared  ere  either  of  us  kind  from  a  more  rapid  transit  of  the 
were  aware.  products  of  the  earth ;  and  saw  turtles 

The  following  morning  found  me  one  day  floating  off  the  Island  of  As- 

again  on  the  river  bank,  encountering  cension,  and  the  next  served  up  to 

the  breeze  in  pursuit  of  health ;  but,  by  lunch  in  the  shape  of  soup  at  Parry's 

some  means  or  other,  I  felt  more  out  Hotel.     I  then  discussed,  learnedly, 

of  order  that  morning  than  previously,  the  various  preparations  of  that  deu- 

and  I  had  a  considerable  increase  of  cate  animal,  and  the  imitations  that 

pain  in  my  feet.  have  in  vain  been  made  of  it,  and  se- 

I  hobbled  about  during  the  day  and  riously  doubted  whether  or  not  its 
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municipal  use  iras  known  to  the  an*  said  he^ «'  we  shall  be  back  before  she 

cients.    I  had  a  strong  notion  that  the  awakens ; — so>  come  along.*' 

savory  meat  made  by  Esau  for  his  fa*  The  belli  announcing  the  departure 

ther  was  in  fact  no  other  than  mock  of  the  packet,  at  that  moment  rang, 

turtle  ;  and  was  engaged  in  consider-  and  Peter  Schlemihl  reaching  my  hat 

ing  what  sort  of  mock  turtle  could  be  and  gloves,  put  the  former  on  my  head« 

manufactured  of  venison  or  kid — ^when  and  gave  it  a  whack,  by  way  of  settling 

I  was  aware  of  the  door  of  our  sitting  it  firmly  down,  and  taking  me  by  the 

room  gently  opening,  and  a  tall  gen-  arm,  1  felt  no  power  to  resist ;  but 

tlemanly  looking  man  entered,  dressed  almost  instantly  found  myself  on  board 

in  black  I  the  steam-packet,  sailing  on  my  way 

He  advanced  to  the  table,  and,  nod*  to  Liverpool  in  company  with  Peter 

ding  familiarly,  helped  himself  to  a  Schlemihl. 

glass  of  wine.  In  a  few  seconds  we  were  across  the 

**  Do  YOU  know  me?"  said  he.  river  and  landed  on  the  parade ;  but, 

**  No, '  said  I.  in  ascending  the  steps,  some  villain 

*'  I  thought  as  much,**  he  replied,  with  an  iron  heel  to  his  boot,  gave  my 

<' I  am  Peter  Schlemihl — do  you  know  toes  such  a  squeeze  that  I  almost 

me  now  ?*'  screamed  with  agony.     Peter  saw  my 

*'  Peter  Schlemihl?**  I  answered,  distress,  and  putting  an  arm  through 

<<  Oh  yes — I  have  heard  of  you  ;*'  but  one  of  mine,  **  Never  mind,**  said  he, 

I  could  not  at  the  moment  recollect  *'  I'll  provide  you  with  consolation  ;** 

whether  he  was  the  man  without  a  and  almost  before  I  had  time  to  ask 

shadow  or  the  man  with  a  cork  leg.  whither  we  were  going,  I  found  my- 

A  reflection   passed  through  my  self  seated  with  him  in  a  room  in  the 

mind,  that  there  was  rather  an  ab-  Mersey  Hotel, 

sence  of  ceremony  in  his  introduction,  Mr  Home  was  the  very  pink  of 

but  I  asked  him  to  be  seated  and  in-  civility,  and  the  waiters  appeared  to 

quired  his  business  with  me.  know  Peter  Schlemihl  well,  and  seem- 

*'  I  am  come,*'  said  he,  **  to  take  a  ed  to  understand  his  yerj  looks ;  for^ 

walk  with  you— do  you  know  Liver-  although  I  did  not  hear  him  give  any 

pool  ? "  order,  and  although  I  certainly  gave 

I  was  not  at  that  moment  disposed  none^  two  plates  of  rich  turtle  were 

to  take  a  walk,  and  a  certain  rheunuu  almost  instantly  before  ns,  accompa* 

tic  twinge  in  my  feet  gave  me  to  un-  nied  with   lemon,    cayenne,  punch, 

derstand  that  a  walk  would,  at  that  &c. 

time,  be  particularly  disagreeable,  for  ''  I  have  dined,"  said  I,  as  I  almost 

which  reason,  and  because  I  was  con-  mechanically  took  a  spoonful ;  but  that 

scions  of  something  like  a  repulsive  spoonful  sufficed  to  drive  awav  all 

feeling  against  the  man,  I  resolved,  remembrance  of  my  pain,  and  all  re* 

although  I  am  intimately  acquainted  collection  of  my  dinner.    It  was  de>> 

with  aiUnost  every  nook  and  corner  in  lectable ;  and  wei  ladled  away  with  the 

Liverpool,  to  deny  my  knowledge  of  gusto  of  men  tasting  turtle  for  the  last 

the  place,  and  to  tell  Mr  Schlemihl  a  time, 

plain  lie.  "  How  do  you  like  it?*'  said  Peter« 

*'  Mr  Schlemihl,"  sud  I— »  when  I  had  finished. 

''  Don't  mister  me,*'  he  replied  ;  **  It  is  admirable,"  I  replied ;  **  who 

''  my  name  is  Peter— Peter  Schlemihl.  ^ould  help  liking  it  ?  "  ^ 

But  do  you  know  Liverpool  ?"  "  Well,*'  said  he,  "  if  you  are  salis- 

*'  No,"  said  I,  bolting  out  the  lie  at  fied,  put  the  spoon  in  your  pocket,  and 

once.  let  us  march. ' 

«'  I  thought  so,  and  for  that  reason  I  **  The  spoon  in  my  pocket ! "  I  an- 

have  called  upon  you  to  take  you  a  short  swered ;  '*  do  you  wish  me  to  be  taken 

walk  there.     I  have  an  hour  to  spare,  up  as  a  thief?" 

and  I  believe  you  like  turtle,  and  there  **  Quite  a  matter  of  taste,"  said 

are  several  houses  in  Liverpool  where  Peter  Schlemihl ;  **  suppose  you  had 

turtle  is  dressed  to  a  perfection  that  swallowed  it  by  accident — and  you 

would  raise  a  chuckle  in  the  gullet  of  opened  a  mouth  wide  enough  to  have 

an    expiring    alderman.      So   come  admitted  a  soup>ladle,  putting  a  simple 

along."  spoon  out  of  the  question — suppose 

I  pointed  to  my  wife.    "  Pooh  1 "  you  bad  swuUowed  it  by  accident 
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9ould  you  have  been  sueceMfally  9a^ 
cused  of  theft  ?  And  where  i«  the 
diJSbreiiee  to  Mr  Horne«  the  landlordy 
l^twizt  your  putting  hisapoon  in  your 
etomacb  by  acfiidenti  and  putting  it  in 
your  poeWet  by  design?  In  either 
ease,  I  take  it,  the  loss  to  him  would  be 
pretty  much  the  same ;  so  the  differ- 
ence, you  see,  is  but  in  words  j — ^but 
come  along.'' 

So  saying,  he  again  put  my  hat  OQ 
my  ll^ad,  giving  it  a  thump  as  before, 
and  putting  my  gloves  in  my  band,  I 
was  presently  walking  in  his  company, 
at  a  quick  rate,  towards  the  Ex- 
change, without  having  any  dear  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  we  left  the  turtle 
room  in  the  Mersey  Hotel. 

To  my  surprise,  the  daylight  still 
continued — people  were  passing  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  all  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  mid- 
day business ;  though,  fro^  the  hour« 
I  expected  to  see  the  gas  in  itiU  blaae» 
and  the  streets  deserted  of  their  mer- 
cantile population. 

*'  Is  it  not  a  handsome  pile  of  build- 
ing ?"  said  Peter  Schlemihl,  after  he 
bad  walked  me  round  the  Town  Hall, 
•  and  pointed  out  its  beautiea — its  por- 
tico— its  frieze — ^its  dome — and  after 
he  had  led  me  round  the  area  of  the 
Exchange  buildings,  and  pointed  out 
each  and  every  part  worth  notice. 

f^  Is  it  not  a  handsome  pile  of  build* 
ing  ?"  said  he. 

<flt  is  undoubtedly  vevy  hand- 
some,*' I  replied|  **  and  does  g^reat  ci». 
dit  to  the  place,  but  as  a  pieee  of  avr 
«hiteeture«  U  is  by  no  means  perfect ; 
«id"— 

**  For  mercy's  sake,"  said  Peten 
^  don't  turn  critical !  If  you  do,  I  will 
desert  you.  I  have  known  many  cri- 
tics in  my  time,  but  I  never  knew  but 
one  sensible  man  of  the  craft ;  and  he 
lived  to  regret  his  taste  as  a  misfor- 
tune. No,  no !  rules  are  Tcry  necee^ 
sary  in  every  art,  and  every  science; 
but  never  do  you  imbibe  the  notion, 
that  nothing  can  be  pleasing  or  beau* 
iiftil  that  is  not  strictly  according  to 
rulCr  Now,  there  is  a  monument  to 
Nelson — ^tbe  glorious  Nelson— before 
you ;  but,  handsome  as  it  is,  and  suit- 
able as  it  is  to  a  naval  hero,  in  an  im- 
portant sea-port  town,  and  standing 
on  the  high  mart  of  foreign  commerce, 
yet  I  wUl  not  allow  you  to  look  at 
it,  for  it  is  not  strictly  correct  aocerd- 
ing  to  the  code  critioid.    By  the  by, 


did  you  ever  see  that  funny  affair  that 
the  6irmiugham  gentlejo^en  put  up  in 
memory  of  the  jsame  great  man?  Living 
90  far  Inland,  they  did  not  perfectly 
understand  what  a  sailor  was  Uke,  but 
they  poade  a  little  gentleman  an  black* 
and  haying  heard  of  the  green  sea, 
they  set  him  up  in  business  in  their 
market-plac^,  as  a  green-grocer,  being 
the  nearest  approa<:h  tP  the  green  spa 
that  their  imagination  could  suggeist-r? 
Vhat  the  devil  business  had  NeUon  in 
a  Qiarket-place  ? — they  might  as  wt>ll 
have  made  him  a  button-maker  l-r-hut 
com^alongf** 

Peter's  motions  were  so  rapid,  that, 
irithout  perfectly  understanding  the 
eourse  of  our  progress,  I  found  that 
we  were  almost  instantly  walking  up 
And  down  the  tiews-room>  bustling 
through  the  dense  throng  of  xxhrw* 
ehanu,  brokers,  dealers,  captains, 
Christiatts,  Jews,  Turks,  and  men  of 
all  occupations — all  nations^allcreeds 
..-and  all  ccdours. 

Things  bore  an  appearance  of  inte 
portance,  for  (breigii  news  had  arrived 
4»f  great  and  overwhelming  interest. 
Grave-looking  men,  with  sage  and 
anxious  faces,  were  poring  upon  the 
newspapers  at  the  various  tables,  in^ 
tent  to  know  tlie  news  of  the  day  \ 
whilst  those  who  coiUd  not  obtain  ac- 
cess to  a  table,  were  greedily  swallow* 
log  the  intelligence  that  could  be  col* 
leoted  from  some  loquacious  friend. 

To  my  consternation  I  saw  Schle* 
mihl — my  companion*  Peter  8chle« 
nihil — ^take  the  newspapers  from  the 
diflRsrent  stands,  and  pat  them  in  his 
pocket ;  and*  to  ray  equal  constema* 
lion,  I  saw  him  take  from  another 
fMcket  other  papers,  which  he  laid 
jbefore  the  readers  with  such  adroit- 
ness, that  the  exchange  was  not  per- 
ceived 1  but  a  man  who  had  an  in- 
atant  before  been  reading  of  some 
jdisastrous  ey^nt,  now  smiled  and 
chuckled  as  he  readjthat  even  his  beat 
hopes  were  more  than  realized.  I  trem- 
bled lest  my  companion  should  be  dei- 
tected,  for  some  in  the  room  knew  me  I 

At  length  the  natural  result  arrived. 
•Men  met,  and  gave  different  yeraione 
of  news  from  the  same  papers ;  for 
Peter's  papers  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  all  printed  at  one  press.  Con- 
tradiction begot  argument,  to  which 
warm  words  swuieeded,  and,  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  almost  every  man  in  the 
room  was  engaged  in  dispute ;  and  as 
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ihay  were  all  Ulken  and  ap  bearers*  senteneei  Peter  Sehlewibleamedi^Dg 

Peter  Schlenubl  took  xne  by  the  arm*  d^wa  the  4oise«  and  dropped  directly 

and  walked  me  off  to  the  Town  Hall*  upon  9Py  toe^j  so  that  I  wm  put  tp 

sajiog,  as  ve  went*  "  The  mopeyp.  move  pain  (ban  pvea  wWp  ^^^^Mmg 

cfaaDgerSf  and  the  dealers  ia  guvs  ibe  steps  fropi  tbe  stpam^pack^et. 

aad  in  spleefc  and  in  oils  and  in  Udes*  ''  It  was  au  accideutj"  s§id  Peteri 

and  in  ootton  and  in  fine  wopl*  have  '<  quite  an  aooident  I  apd  eapuot  be 

forgotten  tbeis  oamiaissioBs  and  their  helped ;  hut  a  Uttle  ei^erQise  will  tal^e 

per  oentages  for  to-day.'*  ^  airay  the  paiii*" 

^  We  went  into  the  beautiful  and  ca-  To  try  the  eaperimenti  bp  put  bis 

paeious  rooms*  and  admired  Chan*  arm  wUb|o  mine*  and  aw^y  ne  trav<dr 

trey's  delioate  statue  of  Canning — the  led*  at  a  furious  rat^*  towards  tbe  ^o- 

iateiiectual  Canning  I — and  did  pot  loogical  Gardens* 

admire  a  fat*  heavy,  old  Roman  look.  «<  ^ep  ln(o  that  cellar*"  said  be*  as 

ing  person*  whose  bust  was  appror  we  were  posting  along,*' and  buy  pie  » 

priately  pliuted  in  the  dining-room.  nenn*ortb  of  nuts^tbat's  a  gpod  (sU 

We  walked  out  upon  the  gallery  s  low — and  then  go  into  tb4t  shop*" 

and*  after  looking  for  some  time  at  pointing  to  ope*  <'  and  buy  me  si| 

the  panor^nio  seene  presented  to  our  penn'orth  of  bird-lime-«*aud  if  you 

view,  Peter  ichleipihl   eaeited   my  like  it,  you  may  pui  it  in  yppr  bre^ebPS 

surprise*  and*  in  some  measure*  my  p^uket.^' 

alarm*  by  climbing!  by  some  means  or  ^^  Nuts   and  bird-lime  I"    J-    ap* 

other — but  which  means  I  do  not  to  svered*  "  and  nut  it  in  my  breeches 

the. present  hour  per&iotly  cempre-  poeketl — indeed*  I  shall  dp  no  sueh 

hend^^outside  the  dome  to  where  Brit-  tbing-i- these   are  the  only  pair   pf 

tiinnui  sits  alone  in  her  glory.  trousers  1  have  with  me  I-r-but  whaf^ 

Some  seconds  elapsed  before  I  durst  are  you  going  to  do  with  bird  Ume  ? 

look  at  him*  for  I  expected  him  to  snrely  we  are  not  going  a  UiidrOfttabT 

drop  at  my  foot  a  dead  and  unsightly  ing  J " 

mass !  (f  Never  you  mind  1"  said  be ;  f*  will 

I  heard  a  cbud^le  and  a  laugh*  and,  you  fetch  the  artiides*  or  not  ?" 

looking  up*  I  saw  Peisr  Scbiemihl  f*  Np*'-  I  answered*  *f  I  will  not.' - 

quietly  seated  on  the  lap  of  Britan*  f^  ▲  word  of  that  sort's  enough*-' 

Bta*  with  one  asm  romad  her  waist,  said  Schlemihl-i-'^  don't  trouble  yourr 

and  lopking  ud  into  her  face  with  a  self  to  say  any  thing   more*  Vend 

good-humoured  smile*  as  if  he  had  slipping  into  the  cellar*  he  presently 

been  saying  something  areh  and  amu*  emerg^*  with  his  hat  half  full  of  nuts* 

sing ;  and  she*«that  deceiiAil  woman*  and  afterwards  going  into  the  shop 

that  I  always  looked  upon  as  a  eold  he  had  pointed  out*  he  returned  from 

stony  oompositien — ^was  laughing  opt*  it*  rolling  betwixt  his  hands  a  large 

right  at  Peter's  fun  1  She  even  leered  bail  of  something  like  shoemsker's 

at  him  1  But  ray  indignation  knew  no  wax. 

boundewhen  I  saw  Petev  Scbiemihl  ^^  Here  they  are*"  said  Peter— ^^  and 

take  from  his  pocket  a  meerschaum*  now  for  the  gardens  1" 

and  very  calmly  fill  it  and  light  it.  On  arriving  there*  Peisr  Sohlemihl 

and  aflter  taking  a  few  whifis  to  see  picked  up  a  bit  of  printed  paper* 

that  it  was  thoroughly  ignited*  put  it  which  he  palmed  upon  the  porter  for 

in  the  moudi  of  Britannia*  who  began  an  order*  and  by  some  legerdemain  of 

to  soioke  with  all  the  fortse  and  energy  bis*  we  were  presently  inside*  cheek 

of  an  old  fishwife,  gently  saying*  as  by  jowl  with  a  blue- faced  baboon, 

sdie  began*  **  Thank  you,  Peter  1 "  On  going  round*  he  stopped  where  a 

^  Peter  Scbiemihl  1 "  I  called  out-^  lot  of  monkeys  were  confined  in  a  large 

'<  Peter  Scbiemihl  1  eome  down  this  eage*  and  Peter  smiled  at  the  sight. 

instant,  and  do  not  take  such  liberties  ^f  Ah,  Jacko  I    Jacko  1 "  said  he* 

with  that  lady.     If  you  do  not  eome  pttehing  two  or  three  nuts  amongst 

down  directly  I  will  inform  the  Mayor  the   solenm-looking   assembly.     In- 

and  Corporation*  and  they  will  punish  stantly  the  whole  body  was  in  confu-* 

yon  well  for  your  impudence  I    They  slon*  leaping,  squealing*  and  snateh* 

will  take  you  before  Mr  Hall,  the  4ng  after  the  nuts.    He  threw  another 

magistrate,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  nut,  which  was  caught  by  a  voung- 

allow  ladies  ie  be  trifled  wiUi.**  ster*  hom  whom  it  was  snatched  bv 

Before  I  bad  well  ceneluded  the  an  older  jmd  nor^  expqrienced  thief. 
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Another  and  another  nut  followed,  netting  of  bird-lime*  and  made  a  noise 

and  the  same  scene  was  repeated ;  and  a  riot,  such  as  never  before  was 

and  the  sagacious  brutes*  seeing  that  heard*  even  in  a  garden  devoted  to 

Peter  was  the  only  man  in  the  nnt  zoology. 

market*  watched  his  every  motion  with  The  clamour  and  confusion  of  those 

intense  Interest.  brutes  collected  together  all  the  keep- 

If  he  went  a  foot  more  to  one  side  ers  and  all  the  company  in  the  gar- 

than  another*  away  went  the  whole  dens ;  and  great  indeed  was  the  indig- 

monkey  poptdatiou  in  the  same  direc-  nation  and  distress  of  the  former  oa 

tion.     If  he  raised  or  moved  his  arm*  finding  the  dirty  and  adhesive  diiem- 

every  monkey  was  on  the  qui  vive,  ma  in  which  the  unfortunate  monkeys 

prepared  to  spring   to   the  land  of  were  placed.     A  week's  holiday  they 

promise*  to  where  the  looked- for  trea-  said*  would  be  necessary  in  the  mcm- 

sure  was  expected  to  fall ;  but  if  he  key  department*  in  order  to  rid  them 

threw  a  nut  in  the  cage*  then  for  the  of  their  netting  of  bird-lime* 

scuffle  and  the  noise*  the  squealing*  They  began  to  institute  enquiries 

the  growling,   the    scratching*    and  as  to  the  author  of  the  mischief ;  and 

snatching*  and  clawing  1  Peter  Schlemihl*  hearing  those  enqui- 

He  continued  to  coqaette  with  the  ries  take  rather  a  personal  turn  to« 

monkeys  for  some  time*  and  succeeded  wards  himself*  again  took  my  arm* 

in  establishing  a  very  free  and  very  and  before  I  was  aware  whither  we 

friendly  intercourse  betwixt  himself  were  going*  Peter  and  I  were  tele^ 

and  them.   At  length*  I  saw  him  roll-  O'tete  with  the  lion, 

ing  a  nut  about  betwixt  his  hands — he  "  He  is  a  noble  animal  I  **  tfaid  I. 

showed  it  to  the  monkeys*  who  all  "  He's  up  to  snuff*"  said  Peter, 

sprang  upon  their  haunches*  ready  to  He  then  insinuated  his  box  of  Lundy 

seize  the  prize*  their  eyes  glistening  Foot*  without  the  lid*  cautiously  into 

like  glow-worms  with  eagerness.   He  the  lion*s  cage*  gently  obtruding  it 

affected  to  throw  it  1 — they  all  jumped  upon  the  lion*s  notice  with  the  end  of 

against  each  other   to    the  quarter  his  stick. 

where  they  expected  it  to  come.  Again  The  lion*  on  seeing  it*  went  Idsure-- 

he  showed  the  nut*  and  then*  after  ly  to  it*  and  took  a  hearty  snuff*  as  if 

exciting  their  attention  to  the  utmost*  he  had  been  a  snuff-taker  from  his  in** 

hethrew.it  amongst  them.  fancy— the  cage  echoed  with  a  tre- 

There  was  the  deuce  of  a  scuffle  in  mendous  sneeze*  and  presently  with 

the  cage*  and  the  prize  was  seized  by  another*  and  a  third  ;  and  he  then 

a  veteran  old  monkey*  who  ran  into  a  shook  his  head*  and  his  eyes  watered, 

comer  of  the  cage  to  secure  it :  but*  and  he  looked  very  like  an  old  gentle- 

alas  1  he  had  no  bargain ;  for*  after  man  maudlin  drunk.   Again  he  sneez- 

giving  it  a  squeeze  or  two*  he  found  ed*  and  being  impatient  at  the  pun« 

his  jaws  almost  fastened  together*  and  gency  and  inconvenience*  he   gave 

gave  a  fearful  squeal.     Another  mon-  vent  to  \as  anger  in  a  fearful  roar* 

key  seized  the  nut*  and  pulled  awav*  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 

until  he  got  something  in  his  mouth,  keepers  and  visitors*  and  induced  them 

which  united  him  by  a  string  to  the  to  come  towards  us. 

first  monkey.  Peter    Schlemihl    observed    their 

Peter  Schlemihl  threw  another  nut*  movement*  and*  again  taking  me  by 

and  after  that  another*  and  another,  the  arm,  said—''  It  is  time  to  be  go- 

and  the  monkeys  became  like  so  many  ing ;"  and  instantly  we  were  by  the 

infuriated  demons*  scratching,  biting,  side  of  the  ostrich, 

tearing*  and  squealing*  in  &eir  vain  *'  This*"  said  he*  "  is  a  gentleman 

endeavours  to    extricate  themselves  of  good  appetite  and  strong  digestion* 

from  Peter*s  nuts*  which*  instead  of  be-  so  I  will  give  him  something  to  exen- 

ing  pure  Barcelonas*  were  nothing  cise  both*"  taking  from  his  pocket  the 

more  or  less  than  the  veritablebird-lime.  head  of  an  axe*  and  pitching  it  into 

They  tugged  and  tore  to  get  it  out  the  cage  as  we  passed  it. 

of  their  mouths,  and  as  all  hands  were  We  then  came  to  the  elephant*  and 

engaged  in    snatching    and    tearing  as  he  held  out  his  huge  trunk*  moving 

from  each  other*  and*  in  doing  so,  it  about,  expecting  a  cake  or  some 

skipped  and  jumped  about  in  all  direc-  other  thing  edible,  Peter  Schlemihl 

tions*  the  whole  chattering  fraternity  pricked  him  severely  with  the  point  of 

became  completely  enveloped    in  a  his  penknife. 
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Suddenly  I  heard  a  fearful  crasfa^ 
atid  perceired  thai  the  elephant  had 
broken  down  his  indosurey  and  was 
rushing  towards  us  in  the  wildest  fury 
imaginable. 

I  turned  and  ran,  endeaTouring  to 
make  my  escape*  but  such  was  my 
fear  and  trepidation,  that  my  knees 
failed  me,  and  I  could  not  get  for* 
ward.  I  seemed  to  be  rooted  to  the 
spot! 

I  saw  Peter  Schlemihl — ^the  wicked 
Peter  Schlemihl ! — pass  me  I  He  look- 
ed like  an  overgrown  kangaroo,  and 
appeared  to  bound  away  from  the 
spring  of  his  tail,  with  the  speed  of  a 
Congreve  rocket.  I  heard  the  ele- 
phant coming  after  me,  bearing  down 
every  thing  in  his  course.  I  heard 
Mr  Atkins,  and  all  his  keepers,  and 
all  his  visitors,  in  full  chase.  I  felt 
the  elephant  breathe  upon  me,  and, 
falling  down  with  absolute  terror,  I 
felt  him  pass  over  me  in  pursuit  of  his 
tormentor,  Peter  Schlemihl,  and,  as 
one  of  his  feet  pressed  with  agonizing 
weight  upon  mine,  I  fainted  and  b»* 
came  insensible  to  all  that  was 
passing. 

Some  good  persons,  I  believe,  took 
me  out  of  the  gardens,  and  placed  me 
in  safety ;  and  I  gnradually  recovered 
and  proceeded  to  make  the  best  of  my 
way  to.Seacombe. 

I  was  going  along  in  a  very  n^lan* 
choly  mood,  when  1  felt  a  slap  on  my 
shoulder,  and  Peter  Schlemihl  was 
walking  by  my  side,  apparently  as 
indifferent  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

«<  That  old  savage  got  vexed!'*  said 
he. 

"  Indeed,*'  I  replied,  <<  he  might 
well — I  hope  he  caught  you,  and  re- 
warded you  for  your  folly.*' 

<'  Thanks  for  your  good  wishes,** 
said  Peter,  drily,  **  but  you  see  I  have 
escaped.  I  made  a  suoden  turn  and 
got  amongst  the  crowd  of  pursuers, 
and  by  that  means  I  blinked  him  ; — 
but  where  do  you  think  you  are  going 
to  ?'* 

*'  I  am  going  to  Seacombe,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  Indeed,  my  good  fellow,  you  are 
not  at  present,"  said  Peter  ^  **\  wish 
to  take  a  turn  in  the  market,  and  you 
must  go  with  me." 

In  vain  I  remonstrated — ^he  had 
hold  of  my  arm,  and  I  felt  m3rself 
irresistibly  compelled  to  accompany 
him.  '• 
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We  strolled  towards  that  capacioua 
and  convenient  market,  St  John's. 
We  entered  and  fotmd  it  crowded; 
and  in  lounging  round,  Peter  asked 
the  price  of  every  thine  from  every 
body,  and  gave  an  order  to  every 
trader  in  the  place.  He  bought  of  all 
things,  from  a  cocoa-nut  to  a  round  of 
beef,  and  pressed  into  the  service  every 
carrier  about  the  market. 

As  we  proceeded,  he  nodded  to  one^ 
winked  at  another,  and  spoke  to  a 
third,  and  used  such  familiarities  to 
all,  that  I  quite  expected  to  see  him 
handed  out  of  the  market  by  the  po« 
lice ;  but  he  was  suffered  to  proceed 
without  interruption,  appearing  to 
possess  a  license  for  doing  impertinent 
things  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
any  other  person. 

At  length  we  stooped  opposite  to 
the  establishment  of  Miss  Hetty  Tay- 
lor, the  gogd-looking  green-grocer, 
that  once  on  a  time  received  a  Tory 
aristocratic  kiss  from  Lord  Sandon  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  market. 

To  that  place  he  was  followed  by 
all  the  tradespeople  from  whom  he 
bad  made  purchases,  all  desirous  to  be 
paid  for  their  goods ;  and  by  all  the 
bearers  of  the  articles  he  had  pur- 
chased, desirous  to  know  to  what 
place  they  were  to  convey  their  bur- 
dens. 

On  reaching  Miss  Hetty  Taylor's 
establishment,  Peter  Schlemihl,  after 
politely  bowing  to  that  lady,  picked 
out  a  quantity  of  turnips,  took  out  a 
knifb,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time,  hollowed  them  out — cutting 
features  in  the  sides  of  them  with  sur- 
prising celerity— and  converted  them 
into  genuine,  orthodox  turnip  lanterns. 

How  he  managed  to  put  lights  in 
them,  I  don't  know,  but  lighted  they 
all  were;  and  then  Peter  Schlemihl 
began  to  throw  them  about  like  the 
baUs  of  the  Indian  jugglers ;  and  away 
they  whirled,  in  incredible  numben 
and  with  astonishing  velocity ! 

The  crowd  was  for  a  time  delighted 
with  the  gyrations  of  tiie  turnip  lan- 
terns; bnt,  in  the  course  of  their 
whirling  about,  first  one  g^aping  spec- 
tator, and  then  another,  received  a 
violent  blow  on  the  face,  which  ter- 
minated his  satisfaction. 

From  being  anxious  spectators,  they 
became  violent  assailants,  and  seizuig 
any  thing  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on,  they  began  to  pelt  Peter  Schle- 
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nifal.  ii«  aotlvdj  av«^ed  their 
BiMUeiy  and  gaeaed,  bjr  his  turprifl- 
iag^  agiiiiy,  to  multiply  hiraielf  into  a 
dofea  men  y  and  seizingr  the  difFereBt 
artieUs  in  the  cairiere  baskete>  he  set 
them  all  in  motion  in  like  manner  to 
his  turnip  lanterns ;  and  so  rapid  was 
he  in  catching  and  throwing  the  difibr- 
ept  articles  of  flying  artUlery,  that 
they  appeared  to  possess  a  perpetual 
motion^  after  being  enoe  projeoCed 
from  his  hands. 

AH  parties  now  joined  in  the  meiie, 
aad  threw  things  about  with  frightful 
activity ;  and  turnips,  osrrots,  pota* 
toes,  gee^e,  duoks,  poultry,  legs  and 
ribs  of  beeff  cow-h^ls,  pig's  heads 
and  feet,  eggs,  red  herrings,  and  dried 
bacon,  glided  through  the  air  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind,  crossing  and  twist* 
ing  about  in  all  direotions^  and  now 
and  then  coming  in  no  pleasant  eon« 
tact  with  the  heads  of  innooent  spee- 
tators. 

.  In  the  midst  of  these  prooeedings,  I 
observed  Peter  Sehlemihl  rolling  his 
bands  together,  and  then  he  threw 
walnuts  amongst  th^  evowd  with  great 
rapidity.  They  were  eaqght ;  and 
attempts  were  made  to  throw  theni 
back  again,  but  in  vain,  fbr  they  stnek 
to  whatever  they  touohed  ;  and  the 
people,  in  their  endeareurs  to  rid 
themselves  of  such  a  nuisance,  and  to 
impose  it  pn  their  neighbours,  wound 
themselves  about  in  a  skein  of  bird» 
lime,  frqm  whioh  they  were  wholly 
unable  to  extricate  themselves ;  and 
they  eihibited  as  much  anger  and 
violence  as  the  more  serious-looking 
monkeys,  when  in  a  similar  predicaf 
meat. 

•  In  the  mean-time,  so  deeply  and 
earnestly  were  all  parties  engaged, 
that  the  commencement  of  the  soufile 
was  forgotten,  as  well  as  all  remem* 
brance  of  its  originator,  and  Peter 
Schlemihl,  pinching  my  arm,  smiled, 
and  said, — f*  Come,  I  think  the  poor 
people  are  all  got  into  employment! 
let  us  begone:*'  and  so  saying,  we 
were  forthwith  In  the  street* 

We  made  our  exit  at  the  side  next 
to  the  fish-market,  whioh  we  entered, 
and  walked  round,  admiring  the  beau- 
-tiful  fish  that  was  spread  so  temptingly 
on  the  white  marble  stalls. 

««  What  do  you  think  of  that?*'  sai(L 
Peter  Bchlemihl,  pointing  with  his 
walking-sdck  to  a  large  turbot  that 
lay  quietly  befbrt  ni. 


#'  He  is  a  fine  fellow,"  I  answered, 
*f  and  the  sight  of  him  would  be 
enough  to  transfix  a  gourviand  with 
delight.'' 

Peter  gave  it  a  rap  with  the  ei|d  of 
his  stick,  upon  whioh  it  flappered,  apd 
sprang  up  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  throw- 
ing BOD^ersets  in  its  progress;  and, 
whilst  I  was  watobing  its  oxtraordi- 
nary  motions  in  perfeet  ajnazeipent* 
Peter  Schlemihl  was  running  rqund 
the  market  atriking  the  Mi  with  his 
stiak,  and  making  them  all  le«p  and 
spring,  so  that  the  place  {appeared 
more  like  a  piseatory  ball*rooin  thfus 
a  well-ordered-market. 

The  fish  women  and  their  assistants 
were  all  in  alarm  for  their  property  ; 
and  whilst  they  ran  aboiit  securing 
what  they  oould,  they  treated  Peter 
Schlemihl  with  such  a  sample  of  BiU 
lingpsgate  as  I  bad  never  before  heard  s 
andf  fearing  that  I  should  oome  in  for 
some  portion  of  thw  favours,  I  ran  out 
of  the  market  with  all  my  might,  in- 
wardly, but  very  heartily  and  uncerely, 
bestowing  Peter  SehlMPihl  upon  th^ 
devil,  or  any  other  personaire  that 
would  accept  so  troublesome  a  gift* 

I  was  going  idong  at  a  h^sty  p^ee, 
grumbling  and  muttering  curses  ob 
myself  for  having  been  so  great  a  fool 
1^  to  trust  my  unfortunate  person  with 
so  mercurial  a  companion,  when  1  felt 
an  arm  thrust  within  mine,  ao2,  turn- 
ipg  my  head,  I  saw  Peter  Schlemihl  1 

*f  Those  were  lively  dogs,*'  said  h«, 
^  were  they  not  ?  They  gave  very 
animated  proofs  of  kieing  fresh  I  ** 

M  Oh,  Pecer  Soblemihl !  Peter  ^ble. 
mihl  I**  said  I,  *'  how  can  you  behave 
so  ?  How  oan  you  think  of  briog^g 
me — an  innocent  at  I  am — into  these 
troublesome  rows  and  scrapes?  My 
feet  are  so  painful  that  I  ean  scareely 
put  one  before  the  other ;  and  yot>  not 
satisfied  with  wheedling  me  hero  to 
lake  a  walk,  as  you  pretended,  you 
have  kept  me  in  continued  crowds,  and 
dangers,  and  difficulties }  and  if  yoi| 
proceed,  oven  if  I  should  escape  witli 
ny  life,  whioh  is  hardly  probable,  it  ia 
more  than  I  can  possibly  expect,  to 
escape  bring  locked  up  by  the  police 
as  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  and 
taken  before  Mr  Justice  Hall  to-mop- 
row  morning,  to  answer  for  your  at^ 
trociotis  delinquencies.  —  Oh,  Peter 
Schlemihl,  I  wiah  I  had  never  seea 
yon  I" 

We  walked  along  very  moodily 
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without   ezehaogiog    another  word,  <<  What  the  deuee  do  yon  jaean  b]F 

and  vitbout  the  way  we  were  taking  a  policeman  ?*'  I  said,  or  rather  shout* 

being  obaerjved  by  me^  i^ntil  we  found  ed,  with  some  alarm ;  for,  although  I 

ourselves  opposite  to  that  magnificoBt  stated  that  I  could  expect  no  other 

botely  the  Adelphi.  than  to  be  locked  up  by  the  poUcey 

*'  Do  you  know  that  person  ?'*  said  yet  %  felt  any  thing  but  a  wish  to  aow 

Peter  Schlemihly  noddiog  towards  Mr  celerate  the  attentions  of  that  assiduous 

Radley/the  jolly  lookinglandlordywho  fraternity  towards  myself, 

was  sUndipg  there  gazing  at  his  house  <«  Mean  ?"  replied  Peter  ScMemihl, 

^^i*  do  you  know  that  person  ?*'  *'  you  left  Seaoombe  under  my  pro- 

I  knew  him  well  enough,  but  I  was  tection,  and  I  mean  to  return  you  safe 

determined  to  preserve  my  oonsisten*  back  if  I  can ;  and  as  you  refuse  to  go 

cy»  so  I  bluDtly  answered,  <<  No/'  with  me,  I  mean  to  place  you  In  the 

*'  It  is  Radley,  the  landlord  of  that  custody  of  the  police,  on  the  charge 

big  house/'  said  he,'  **  a  fine  fellow,  of  breeding  a  riot  in  the  market,  so 

Well,  Radley,"  addressing  that  gen-  that  I  may  have  you  fast  against  the 

Heman,  '<  how  do  ?     Trying  to  find  time  when  you  may  be  wanted  ;  and, 

out  a  spot  where  you  can  hang  a  bit  when  I  haye  seen  you  safiiy  disposed 

nscH'e  iron  on  your  bouse  ?  £h  I  Master  of,  I  mean  to  inform  your  wife  where 

fladley?  Devilish  fond  of  iron,  RadieyT'  she  may  find  you;  and  I  mean  to  r^ 

Radley  smiled,  and  gave  a  knowing  commend  that  respectable  dozer,  to 

lookt  which  said,  as  plainly  as  look  bring  you  some  changes  of  linen,  and 

•ould  say)  **  Ah,  Master  Peter  Schle-  other  tbiogs,  to  make  you  tolerably 

mihl !  no  amendment  on  your  mannera  comfortable  during  the  five  or  six 

since  I  saw  you  last."  weeks  you  will  have  to  remain  in  cus- 

We  entered  the  house,  and  Peter  tody." 

Schlemihl  appeared!^  to  be   as  well  ^'  Custody  I"  cried  I,  rising  on  my 

known,  and  as  well  attended  to  by  the  legs— <'  what  have  I  doue  to  merit 

waiters  there,  as  he  had  before  been  being  placed  in  custody,  beyond  being 

at  the  Mersey  Hotel.      I  heard  no  seen  in  company  with  such  an  arrant 

order -given,  and  gave  none  myself ;  scamp  as  yourself  ?*' 

but  I  suppose  some  ligu  or  token  must  **  Hush  I   hush,*'  said  Peter,  ^'  no 

have  passed  from  Peter,  for  presently  names^gentlemen  never  use  such  Ian- 

I  SDuffed  the  fumes  of  savory  turtle,  guage — all  should  be  peace,  and  quiet- 

aad  a  coupla  of  plates,  with  the  usual  ness,  and  repose,  and  no  ezeitemeDt.^ 

appendages,  were   smoking    on   the  such  ebullitions  of  warmth  are  deoid- 

table  berore  us.  edly   vulgar.      Here's  your  hat">-. 

The  turtle  was  exquisite,  and  there  putting  it  on  my  head,  and  settling 

-ean  be  no  wonder  that,  after  the  trou*  it,  as  before,  with  the  weight  of  his 

bles  and  fatigues  that  1  had  undergone  fist.     **  Now  you  are  better,  youUl 

in  company  with  Peter  Schlemihl,  I  sot  require  a  keeper  yet  {—so  come 

enjoyed  my  plate,  and  drained  off  my  along  I" 

glass  of  punch,  with  almost  more  than  Taking  my  arm,  we  were  onee  more 

ny  usual  gratification.  on  the  pav^,  and  strolling  up  Bold 

*f   Come,'*  said  Peter  Schlemihl,  Street,  on  our  way,  as  Peter  said,  to 

when  we  had  finished  our  turtle,  with  Saint  James*s  Cemetery ! 

an  air  of  command,  that,  on  two  or  "  Rather  a  solemn   plaee  for  a 

ihree occasions,  I  had  observed  him  to  lounge  I"  said  I. 

assume  towards  me,  but  the  repetition  *'  That's  all  you  know  of  the  mat- 

of  which  was  not  a  bit  more  agreeable  ter  I  **  replied -Peter — **  really  you  men 

because  I  had  previously  observed  it,  that  live  in  the  country  and  eat  vege- 

— *'  Come,"  said  he,  '<  time  for  us  to  tables,  have  extraordinary  notions  I—. 

trudge."  Wby,some  people  considerit  avery  in^* 

^' I  have  trudged  enough,'*  I  re-  teresdng  and  agreeable  scene.   By  the 

plied,  **  and  am  not  disposed  to  trudge  by,  I  met  a  friend  one  day  last  summer, 

any  more."  who  excused  himself  for  not  taking 

'*  You  are  not  ?"  said  he.  a  walk,  by  saying  that  his  brother- in- 

I  looked  a  positive  confirmation  of  #law  was  come  to  Liverpool  in  the  last 

the  statement.  stage  of  consumption,  and  he  was 

''  Waiter  I"  he  oalled  out^  **  fetch  going  to  take  him  a  ride  by  way  of 

meln  apolieeman-^this  fellow's  about  amusing  him.    *  And  wh^re  are  you 

to  tutn  BtupM  on  my  hands."  going  to  take  the  poor  gentleman  r   I 
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enquired.  *  Totfaeeemeteiy/  answer-  enfkwee  it  in- a  lantern.    He  does  it  to 

ed  be — ^it  is  as  agreeable  a  place  as  answer  bis  own  pnrposesy  and  cares  no- 

any  I  know.     I  was  amnsed  at  the  thing  for  the  poblic.    But  I  told  yoa 

idea  of  taking  a  dying  man  to  the  ce-  not  to  be  critical.*' 

metery  by  way  of  ^iwnMng  hinHf  and  **  This  beantifol  cemetery/'  said  I, 

was  at  the  trouble  to  go  there  mysdf  '*  is  an  admirable  adaptation  of  the  old 

to  see  if  the  fact  woidd  be  as  statedl,  stone  quarry,  and  some  of  the  inscrip- 

and  sure  enough  my  friend  and  his  tions  on  the  stones  are  Tery  affecting." 

brotber-in>law  made  their  appearance,  **  No  doubt  they  are,"  replied  Peter 

the  latter  more  dead  than  alive.    He,  Schlemihl,  **  to  such  a  spoon  as  you  ; 

howerer,  said  he  was  much  amused,  but  have  you  yet  to  learn  that  in  a 

and  he  seemed  to  take  such  a  lancy  to  churchyard  no  person  is  allowed  to 

the  place,  that,  in  a  fortnis^ht  after-  have  any  other  than  a  good  character, 

wards,  he  was  provided  with  perma-  Death  connects  the  most  contemptible 

nent  lodgings  there.     So  you  see,*'  animals  that  erer  blood  warmed  into 

added  Peter,  **  every  body  is  not  ex-  tender  fathers — affectionate  husbands 

actly  of  your  opinion."  »— faithful  wives— dutiful  children,  aud 

We  reached  the  cemetery,  and  first  such  like.  The  church  and  the  church* 
went  into  the  little  temple  and  heard  yard  is  the  only  place  to  acquire  a  good 
part  of  the  service  for  the  dead,  deli-  character  graven  in  stone.  Try  your 
▼ered  in  a  way  that  gave  Peter  Schle-  hand  at  giving  some  scoundrel  his  due 
mlhl,  as  he  said,  a  very  lively  idea  of  in  his  epitaph-— venture  to  write  upoil 
what  people  mean  when  they  talk  of  a  gravestone  that  on  such  a  day  such  a 
that  service  being  performed.  He  person  died,  well  known  to  all  his 
hurried  me  out,  and  along  the  Dead  friends  and  acquaintances  as  the  great- 
Man's  Path,  into  the  cemetery.  est  rascal  that  his  parish  contained ; 

We  walked  round,  and,  in  the  course  excelling  all  mea  in  his  several  voca^ 

of  the  loung^e,  met  thirteen  incipient  tion^  of  swindler,  perjurer,  and  thief. 

Byrons,  aged  from  fifteen  to  nineteen.  Try  your  hand  at  that,  and  see  how 

each  with  a  broad  shirt-collar  turned  the  Church  will  step  forward  to  pre- 

down,  and  open  at  the  front,  to  show  vent  your  telling  the  truth.     If  you 

the  throttle,  with  a  black  bandana  tied  persist  in  your  experiment,  you  will 

sailor*  wise.  very  soon  find  yourself  doing  penance 

Four  were  smoking  cigars — real  In  a  white  sheet,  my  gentleman!  for 

lighted  cigars — the    poppies  1 — fiye  saying  any  thing  but  good  of  the 

held  between  their  teeth  imitation  ci-  dead." 

gars,  coloured  brown,  and  painted  red  Peter*8  moralitv  appeared  to  eva- 

at  the  end,  to  appear  like  fire,  and  porate  with  the  last  sentence ;  and, 

white,  to  appear  like  ashes — the  great-  slipping  his  arm  in  mue,  we  left  the 

er  puppies  I     The  remainder  were  in-  cemetery,  and  went  the  shortest  way 

nocent  of  cigar,  either  real  or  imitative,  to  the  docks. 

They  alllooked  melancholy,  bilious,  ''  This  is  a  noble  business-like  line 

and  saffron-coloured,  and  appeared  to  of  docks,  all  things  considered/*  said 

have  been  picking  oat  their  respective  Peter  Schlemihl—'*  their  extent  from 

situations  in  the  cemetery.  north  to  south,  and  their  convenient 

Peter  Schlemihl  seemed  to  think  position  to  the  town  I     But,  confound 

tliem  too  contemptible  for  a  joke,  for  em,  they  are   burning  tobacco  by 

he  passed  them  in  silence,  except  mut-  wholesale  in  that  cursed  warehouse 

teridg  between  his  teeth,  as  we  ap-  and  the  stench  is  sufficient  to  pobon 

proached  the  last,  *^  This  makes  a  any  thing  human." 

baker's  dozen."  So  saying,  he  hurried  me  from  one 

Petor  stopped  near  the  monument  dock  to  another,  stopping  every  now 

erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Huskis-  and  then  to  look  at  some  peculiar  crafV» 

son — "There,"  said  he,  «  you  may  until  we  found  ourselves  near  the  Cus- 

look,  but  don't  be  critical.**  tom-house. 

'<  It  is  a  very  beautiful  statue,**  I  He  took  me  round  that  fine  build- 
observed  ;  "  but,  in  the  name  of  com-  ing,  and  after  examining  and  admir- 
mon  sense,  why  did  the  people  of  Li^  ing  it  outside,  he  led  the  way  into 
verpool  enclose  it  in  that  ]^epper-box  ?*'  the  interior,  and  from  one  room  to 

'<  Upon  the  same  principle,**  replied  another,  mixing  and  taking  part  in  all 

Peter, "  that  governs  a  man  who,  when  the  mysteries  attending  the  receipt  of 

lie  takes  a  lighted  candle  out  of  doors*  custom,  and  the  entering  and  clearing' 
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oQt  of  ships,  with  as  much  noncha-  engines  were  called  for — a  crowd  coU 
lance  as  if  he  had  heen  an  Inmate  of  lected^— a  body  of  police  appeared— 
the  long-room  from  his  birth*  search  commenced   for    the   inoen* 

Business  was  in  its  heyday,  and  the  diary^and,  to  escape  from  the  conse- 
rooms  were  consequently  crowded ;  qnences  of  this  diabolical  act  of  my 
and  I  was  horrified  almost  to  fiunting  companion,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way 
when  I  heard  Peter  Schlemihl,  Tery  to  the  river  side,  and  jumped  into  the 
calmly  and  deliberately,  and  with  great  first  thing  I  came  to  in  the  shape  of  a 
distinctness  of  roice,  ask  me  to  reach  boat,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and 
a  great  spring  clock  which  was  sus-  seeing  nothing  but  the  gallows  before 
pended  against  a  wall,  and  pnt  it  in  me. 
his  pocket !  '<  Cut  thepainter,"  said  Peter  Schle- 

I  looked  at  him  to  see  if  I  could  dls-  mihl — ^for  to  my  utter  horror  and  dis- 
cover whether  he  really  was  in  earnest,  may  he  was  in  the  boat  likewise—' '  cut 
but  he  repeated  his  request  in  a  tone  the  painter,  and  let  her  drift  with  the 
that  seemed  to  say  that  he  would  be  tide."  There  appeared  nothing  better 
obeyed,  and  muttered  something  about  to  be  done,  and  1  cut  the  punter,  and 
a  policeman,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  no  shoved  the  boat  off;  and,  as  it  was  ebb 
alternative  but  to  comply.  I  got  upon  tide,  I  very  soon  saw  myself  floatinfl^ 
a  desk,  and  reached  down  the  abomin-  past  the  Seacombe  Hotel,  with  a  fair 
able  dock,  and  to  my  surprise  it  slipped  prospect  of  going  out  to  sea  in  an  open 
easily  into  his  pocket,  and  to  my  ooat,  in  the  company  of  that  most  at  ro» 
greater  surprise,  no  one  in  the  room  clous  of  all  villains,  Peter  Schlemihl  I 
took  notice  of  the  transaction  1  There  was  but  a  single  oar  in  the 

I  hastened  out  of  the  place,  do-  boat ;  and  with  it  Peter  Schlemihl  did 
termined  to  get  away  and  return  to  his  best  to  get  her  from  the  shore,  and 
Seacombe ;  and  was  running  along  the  I  devoutiy  hoped  that  somebody  on  the 
Canning  Dock  from  the  Custom-house,  Cheshire  side  of  the  river,  seeing  our 
making  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  distress,  would  come  to  our  relief;  but 
Prince's  Parade,  when  I  felt  a  person  no  such  thing  took  place.  We  neared 
running  alongside  of  me ;  and  turning  the  Rock  Lighthouse — swept  past  it 
jny  head,  I  found,  to  my  grief  and  with  the  apparent  speed  of  a  race- 
amazement,  that  I  was  accompanied  horse ;  and  were  very  soon  at  sea, 
by  Peter  Schlemihl  I  having,  during  our  progress,  seen  the 

He  gave  me  a  knowing  look ;  and    flames  of  the  warehouse  spread  and 
as  we  trudged  on,  shoulder  toshoulder,    extend  themselves  into  a  tremendous 
**  This  is  a  nice  clock  we've  got,*'    fire, 
said  he.  I  was  cold  and  shivery,  and  the 

I  was  ready  to  drop  with  vexation,  rolling  motion  of  the  boat  occasioned 
but  it  was  of  no  use — it  did  not  in  the  a  swimming  in  my  head,  and  any 
least  disturb  the  equaninuty  of  Peter  thing  but  an  agreeable  sensation  in 
Schlemihl.  my  stomach,  and,  by  the  advice  of 

'*  Stop  !**  said  he,  at  length,  seizing  Peter  Schlemihl,  I  lay  down  at  the 
me  by  the  shoulder — ^<<  it  is  worse  than  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  fell  into  a 
useless  to  waste  our  wind  in  this  way.     doze. 

I  am  going  to  smoke  a  cigar — will        On  awakening,  I  found  we  were  in 
you  have  one  ? — it  is  a  real  good  one."    pevfectly  smooth  water,  upon  the  bo- 

I  was  grown  desperate,  and  was  som  of  which  the  boat  floated  \\k»  a 
glad  of  any  thing  for  a  change ;  so  I  gull,  quite  free  from  progress  or  mo- 
took  a  cigar  and  began  to  smoke  fu-  tion ;  whilst  on  one  hand  was  the  open 
riously.  sea,  and  on  the  other  a  mountainous 

In  this  mood  we  went  on  together,  country,  but  no  hottse  or  inhabitant 
both  smoking ;  but,  in  my  confusion  of    in  view. 

mind,  I  was  led  by  Peter  Schlemihl  **  Where  are  we  ?*'  I  enquired  from 
past  the  proper  place  of  embarkation  Peter  Schlemihl,  though  I  scarcely 
for  Seacombe,  and  as  we  were  pro-  expected  a  satisfactory  answer, 
ceeding  along  Bath  Street,  he  put  the  **  We  are  off  the  Isle  of  Man,**  an- 
finish  to  my  distress  and  rage,  by  swered  Peter,  **  and  in  a  capital  place 
sticking  his  lighted  cigar  into  a  cart-  for  fishing—did  you  ever  fish  off  here?'* 
-  load  of  hemp  that  was  being  discharg-  I  answered  in  the  negative, 
ed  at  a  warehouse.  **  You  had  better  begin,**  said  he. 

Instantly  the  whole  was  in  a  blaze  '^  Begin  to  fish  !**  I  replied,  **  and 
—the  warehouse  took  fire — ^the  fire-    how  am  I  to  accomplish  that  feat,  I 
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shonld  like  to  ktioir»  seeing  that  tlM 
•dIj  implements  on  board  the  boat  ar6 
jon  atid  I  and  a  wooden  oar  Y* 
.  <<  rU  show  you/'  raid  Peter ;  upon 
which  he  came  to  me*  and,  gentlj 
Mfting  off  mj  hat*  he  seized  me  hv  the 
hair  of  my  head»  and  at  a  jerk  threw 
me  oTer  the  side  of  the  boat*  where 
he  held  me  with  my  chin  jost  abote^ 
and  my  body  and  legs  dangling  ondei^ 
neath  the  water  1 

In  a  few  instants  I  felt  a  ntbbHng 
at  the  toes  of  my  right  foot,  and  pre^ 
seotly  afterwards  a  similar  nibbling  at 
the  toes  of  my  left.  The  nibbling  be- 
came more  urgent  and  fierce,  and  at 
length  hurting  me  considerably,  I  gave 
a  bit  of  a  plunge  with  my  feet. 
^  "  Is  there  a  bite  ?*'  said  Peter  Sckli^ 
mihL 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  br 
a  bite,"  I  replied,  '^  but  something  u 
taking  liberties  that  are  particularly 
disagreeable  with  my  toes.*' 

Peter  Schlemihl  jerked  me  intb 
the  boat  with  as  mueh  ease  as  he  had 
jerked  me  out,  and  to  one  of  my  fedt 
hung  a  big  ugly  gurnard,  whilst  some 
thing  slipped  into  the  water  from  the 
other,  as  he  canted  me  cnrerthe  gunwale 
into  Uie  boat. 

A  Tery  short  time  elapsed  before 
Peter  Sehlemihl  again  seized  me  by 
the  hair,  and  swung  me  into  the  sen, 
holding  me  as  before^  and  I  again  felt 
similar  nibblings  at  my  toes,  And  was 
drawn  up  as  before  with  a  goodly  tuN 
bot  at  one  foot,  and  a  couple  of  lobsters 
at  the  other  I 

He  continued  his  occupation  for  a 
length  of  time,  with  various  success ; 
but  my  toes,  by  the  repetition  of  nib- 
bling and  biting,  had  become  to  et- 
ceedingly  sensitiye  and  sore,  that  I 
scarcely  could  endure  the  naln. 

At  length  a  nibble  came,  nardei'  than 
the  previous  ones — another  and  another 
followed,  still  more  severe-* It  was  no 
longer  a  nibble,  but  a  downright  severe 
bite — a  bite  from  something  that  had 
powerful  mandibles  to  bite  ^ith — the 
pain  was  excessive,  and  too  severe  to 
beendured  with  any  thing  like  patience ; 
and,  easting  my  eyes  downwards,  I 
beheldt  through  the  clear  green  water, 
a  shoal  of  huge  black  lobsters  and 
crabsi  gtiawing^  away  at  my  to^s  with 
all  their  might  and  main  ;  Whilst  other 
monst^s  were  straggling  through  the 
black  and  ngly  msss^  endeavouring  to 
force  their  way  that  they  might  have 
K  bite. 


Another  nip  came,  so  saVag^  thai  I 
Bcreamed  out,  and  Peter  Sehkniihi 
once  more  jerked  me  into  the  boat. 

But  hie  amusementy  if  amusement 
be  derived  from  the  exerose,  was  now 
at  an  end  ;  for  just  at  that  mom^t  the 
Commodore,  Gla^ow  Packet,steamed 
up,  and  taking  us  in  tow,  we  were 
landed  at  Seaeonbe  in  an  incredible 
abort  time ;  and,  during  our  passaga^ 
.my  well-saturated  clothes  beeaoae 
thoroughly  dry. 

Peter  Sehleflaih],  wiCh  affected  pifj 
lor  the  sorenestf  of  my  feet,  assistoL 
me  up  te  the  hotel,  and  into  the  room« 
and  placed  me  in  the  very  chair  in 
which  I  had  been  sitting  when  be  first 
obtruded  hisunwelcome  presence  upon 
me^  and,  to  my  surprise,  and  somewhat 
to  my  r^ef,  I  perceived  that  my  wife 
still  remained  in  the  doze  in  which  I 
left  her* 

Peter  Schlemihl  also  t0ik  •«  efaair 
and  helped  himself  to  a  glass  stf  wanci 
and  me  to  another,  and,  after  sitting 
some  time  in  silence, "  Well!"  said  he« 
**  are  you  almost  reemtted  ?" 

*'  I  am  much  better,  certunly/'  I 
answered. 

**  Are  you  ready  to  start  again  T* 
said  Peter. 

''  Start  again !  wherd  ?*'  I  replied. 

"  On  our  walk,"  said  Peter,  "surely 
it  is  not  over  yet?" 

•'  Not  over  yet?"  I  answered:  "  If 
ever  any  fnan  catches  me  agaiti  iTalk- 
ing  with  yoti,  Peter  Schlemihl, '  I'll 
give  him  leave  to  call  me  the  wander- 
ing Jew  !'* 

*'  Oh  1  that  is  your  determination^  Is 
it?"  said  he  | ''  very  well,  be  it  so,  my 
fine  fellow.  In  that  case,  I  will  take 
my  departure,  leaving  you  this  token 
of  remembrancei** — saying  which  he 
got  up  and  jumped  fnll  five  feet  high, 
alighting  with  his  two  Ifeavy  heels  im- 
mediately upon  my  toes,  and  theti  deli- 
berately walked  out  of  the  room,  im- 
pudently winking  his  eye  at  me  as  he 
went  through  the  door- way. 

The  cruel  agony  of  that  juif!^  made 
me  roar  out,  and  roll  off  my  chair 
upon  the  ground,  ffom  very  pain ;  and 
my  wife,  awaking  at  the  noise,  raised 
me  upi  and  enquired  what  was  the 
matter. 

*'  That  Peter  Schlemihl  I  "  said  I— 
"  that  infernal  Peter  Schlemihl !  he 
hair  lamed  me  for  lif^  I  ** 

**  Peter  Schlemihl  !**  etdaimedmy 
wife—"  you  are  dreaming  I  '* 

I,  however,  knew  better;  tM  rang 
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the  belly  afld  enquired  for  P^er  Sdhle- 
mihl ;  but  whether  the  waiter  was  in 
his  confidenoe^  or  whether  Peter  Sehle- 
roihl  had  managed  to  lAake  his  eo- 
trance  and  his  exit  without  being  per- 
oeived*  I  do  not  \now,  \pit  the  waiter 
certainly  denied  all  linowledge  of  Peter 
Schlemihl  I 

I  then  detailkl  the  whole  of  m^  ad- 
Tentures  to  my  wifCf  commencing 
with  the  first  obtrusion  of  Peter  Schle- 
mihl into  the  Toom^  and  ending  with 
his  jumping  upon  my  toes'  when  he 
took  his  final  departure; 

Still  she  said  it  was  bujt  a  dream  I 

I  took  off  my  stockings,  and  showed 
her  my  toes,  red  and  angry,  and  erf- 
dently  glazed  and  sore  from  the  stamp- 
ing and  trampling,  and  tilbbling  and 
biting,  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected ;  and  I  asked  her  whether.  With 
such  proof  as  that  before  her  eyes^ 
iihe  could  entertain  any  doubt  of  knir 
having  been  abused  and  ill-treated^ 
tbrongb  the  iilstrumentality  of  Peter 
Schlemihl. 

Still  she  persisted  tliiit  it  ^as  but  a 
dreatU  t 

I  then  rang  the  bell,  Atid  reauested 
the  attendance  of  Mr  Parrj^,  ana  every 
itiau  and  wofnan-servant  ifi  the  htrttse* 
I  described  Peter  Sdhlemihl—a  tall, 
tbio,  gentlemanly-lookinff  man,  agi&d 
&bdnt  thirty,  dressed  In  a  bkek 
surtout,  black  stock,  and  dark  tfoti- 
sers — a  long  nose,  sharpish  feathres, 
dark  eyes,  and  black  haif — ^ore  his 
hat  aside,  a  Walking-stick  in  his  hands, 
and  a  pair  of  boots  5n  his  feet.  With 
plaguy  thick  heels. 

One  and  all  declared  they  hud  s^fa 
lio  such  man ! 

1  begged  of  Mr  Pftfl-y  that  he  Woufd 
Search  about  the  pi*emi8es  for  hlnii, 
and  desire  that  stout  gentleman,  Mr 
Smith,  to  prevent  his  going  away  by 
any  of  the  packets.  *'  You  will  be  sure 
to  find  him,"  said  I,  ''  and  he  has  got 
the  Custom-hotise  clock  in  his  pocket.'* 
But  stout  Mr  Smith  avers  that  he  has 
not  yet  received  threepedcd  froib 
him,  and  to  this  hour  he  remains  ufi- 
discovered,  which  is  to  me  t6ry  tt- 
markable. 

I  suffered  snch  tdrment  in  my  feet, 
that  I  soon  afterwards  went  to  b^d, 
but  not  to  sleep ;  for  the  Infamous 
treatment  to  which  my  toes  had  been 
exposed  occasioned  such  aehings  anU 
twinges,  that  I  could  not  .close  my 
eyes ;  and,  to  make  matters  Worse^ 
when  I  attempted  to  rise  in  the  mom- 


ingi  I  w4s  unable  to  put  a  fclbl  to  th* 
.fioora 

A  surgeon  (a  medical  gefttlemalit 
the  cant  phrases  for  one  of  those 
bntfdles  of  oruelty)  was  immediately 
eidled  in,  and,  in  looking  at  tey  toeSy 
he  significantly  said,  ^  It  10  the 
gout!" 

Wishing  to  undeceiTe  him,  i  gave 
Um  a  minute  narrative  of  all  f  had 
endured-r-told  him  the  various  stamp- 
ings and  squeezings  to  which  I  had 
been  a  martyr-r-the  nibblings  and  bit- 
ings  that  I  hadtindergone,  when  Peter 
Schlemihl  epmpelled  me  to  do  duty 
for  a  fish- line  off  the  Isle  of  Man^nd 
the  savage  jump  with  which  the  brute 
treated  me  when  he  took  liimself 
away  f 

**  It  \i  all  a  dream  I**  said  my  wifir. 

*'  It  is  dispepsia  and  night- mare,** 
iaf  d  the  doctor,  **  and  the  result  is  the 
gout ! " 

It  df  oV#  nle  neiily  mad  to  see  such 
i6bstinacy,  bnt  I  had  no  remedy  but 
patience.  The  doctor  ordered  flannel, 
and  riiy  lower  extremities  were  forth- 
with folded  up  in  yard  upon  yard  of 
that  material.  It  is  now  a  fortnight 
Sii^ce  I  Stood  unoti  my  feet,  and  the 
doctor  is  such  a  heathen  as  to  tell  me^ 
without  allowing  the  infbrmation  for 
a  moriient  to  disturb  the  gravity  of  his 
countenance,  that  possibly,  after  ti 
inonth  or  siii  W^kS*  further  suffbringf, 
such  as  that  1  now  eodu/'e,  I  may  b6 
enabled  to  get  out  on  Crutches.  He 
evidently  thinks  that  I  am  possessed 
of  thd  stoical  endurance  of  a  North 
Aiiiericau  Indian,  or  of  one  of  those 
ancient  tnartyrS  whd  etpiated  their 
Sins  by  calmly  submiting  to  be  roasted 
to  death  lit  the  Stake—alas  I  I  do  n(A 
possess  the  unfiinchifig  courage  of  the 
one  nor  the  biouS  resolution  of  the 
other ;  but,  like  an  ordinary  morta), 
look  upon  pain  as  by  no  xheans  a  coii- 
tei&ptible  evil,  and  aS  a  thing  which 
every  slgrbt-Uif tided  ftian  will  carefully 
eschew,  especially  When  it  takes  up 
its  abode  in  the  ancles  or  the  toes. 

In  the  mean- time  I  arik  SUflering 
Seriously  from  his  treatinetit.  He  6 
giving  me  medicine,  as  he  says,  to 
strengthen  and  restore  the  tone  of  my 
stomach,  and  that  1  may  not  Wear  the 
stomach  ott,  he  scarcely  allows  ine 
to  put  any  thing  Into  it ;  whilst  e&cti 
tiiBO  my  room  doer  is  opened  there 
rushes  in  a  perfume  of  turtle- soup  that 
almost  bringfs  tears  to  m^  eyes  I 
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been  under  this  wicked  man's  care,  as 
he  calls  it,  I  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
Yince  him  of  his  error,  by  narrating 
fully  and  minutely  the  particulars  of 
my  unfortunate  ramble  with  Peter 
Schlemihl,  but  he  is  one  of  those 
thoroughly  obstinate  men  upon  whom 
reason  and  argument  are  thrown 
away ;  and  my  wife,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  equally  hard  to  be  convinced* 


She  still  says,  "  It  was  all  a  dream  !*' 

The  doctor  still  says,  '*  It  was  dis- 
pepsia  and  nightmare,  and  the  result 
IS  the  gout  1" 

Whilst  I  contend,  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  truth,  that  my  ramble  with 
Peter  Schlemihl  was  a  real  and  bona 
fide  ramble ! 

Which  do  you  think  is  right  ? 


MUSIC  AND  FRIENDS. 

M  uchM  via  poK  Itnft  y  ToelTen  traiquUadoi* 
Many  go  for  wool  and  return  ahom. 


That  Mr  William  Gardiner,  of  the 
house  of  Gardiner  and  Son,  of  Lei- 
cester, hosiers  and  stocking-makers, 
is  a  most  respectable  tradesman  and 
a  pleasant  member  of  society,  is  a 
proposition  which  we  are  willing 
to  assume,  and  which  few  of  our 
readers  may  be  able  to  deny.  But 
why  Mr  William  Gardiner,  of  Gardi- 
ner and  Sdn,  should  jiublish  two  stout 
octavo  volumes,  containing  hb  per- 
sonal recollections,  is  a  riddle,  which, 
even  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  pub- 
lication, we  are  unable  to  solve.  We 
do  not  dbcover  that  thb  gentleman 
has  either  encountered  any  adventures 
which  it  can  interest  mankind  to  learn, 
or  that  he  is  in  possession  of  any  views 
or  information,  which  might  not  have 
descended  with  him  to  the  grave, 
without  the  world  being  a  loser.  We 
cannot  admit  that  the  circumstances 
of  Mr  Gardiner  having  previously 
put  some  stupid  words  of  his  own  to 
the  music  of  others,  of  his  having 
added  fantastical  notes  to  apocryphal 
lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  or  of  his 
having  written  a  stupid  and  drivelling 
book  on  the  music  of  Nature,  can  a& 
ford  either  justification  or  apology  for 
the  course  now  pursued.  Many  a  man 
may  be  allowed  to  join  in  conversation 
who  has  no  right  to  make  himself  the 
theme.  Many  a  man  may  6fier  his 
humble  contribution  to  the  stock  of 
literature,  in  whom  an  attempt  at 
autobiography  can  only  be  regarded 
as  downright  impudence.  But  having 
paid  our  four-and-twenty  shillings  for 
the  volumes,  we  are  determined  to  have 
our  value  out  of  Mr  Wm.  Gardiner : 
as,  if  we  cannot  get  instruction  from 


the  book,  we  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
tract amusement;  and  as  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  laugh  tcUh  Mr 
Gardiner,  let  us  even  try  to  laugh  a 
little  at  him. 

Not  content  with  introducing  him- 
self to  our  notice,  Mr  Gardiner  is  de- 
termined to  make  us  hand  and  glove 
with  his  relations.  We  are,  accord- 
ingly, presented  to  old  Thomas  and 
young  Thomas,  the  grandfather  and 
father  of  our  hero.  The  family,  it 
appears,  were  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian congregation,  or  Great  Meet- 
ting,  of  Leicester ;  but,  alas  for  evil 
communication,  there  is  strong  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  autobiographer 
came  soon  to  look  with  contempt  on 
puritanical  opinions,  and  ultimately  to 
view  with  indulgent  toleration  the 
heresies  of  Socinianism  itself.  We 
greatly  question,  at  least,  whether  Mr 
Gardiner*s  book  will  elicit  much  sym- 
pathy from  his  fellow  Presbyterians 
on  this  side  of  the  Tweed.  The  prin- 
cipal topic  in  his  account  of  Leicester 
Presby terianism,  is  the  great  progress 
which  was  made  by  the  congregation 
in  psalmody.  ''  Our  forefathers,"  he 
telb  us,  "  were  so  rigid  in  avoiding 
every  ceremony  of  the  Church,  that 
they  would  not  allow  the  use  of  a 
musical  instrument  to  set  the  tune, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  clerk 
to  give  a  flourish  upon  his  voice  before 
he  commenced.  The  clerk  in  the 
Great  Meeting,  however,  was  a  person 
of  more  discreet  manners ;  and,  by  way 
of  pitching  the  key  gently,  sounded 
the  bottom  of  a  brass  candlestick,  in 
the  shape  of  a  bell."  Gradually,  '*  as 
some   of  the   most   intelligent  and 
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irealthy  families  attended  tiiis  place>  tells  us*  was  prompted  bj  to  affair  of 
and  the  taste  for  music  improved,  the  love  rather  than  ambition.  <<  It  became 
direction  of  the  psalmody  was  taken  a  favourite^  and  I  had  the  supreme 
from  the  clerky  and  given  to  a  few  gratification  to  know  that  it  was  ad- 
qualified  persons*  A  choir  was  thns  mired  by  the  obfedofmy  adoration  t  ^' 
formed*  of  which  my  father  took  the  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  good 
lead*  At  this  time  he  had  just  pur-  taste  of  this  statementy  or  the  high  de- 
chased  Dr  Croft's  work*  entitled  Mu^  yotional  feelings  under  which  this 
gica  Sacra,  a  collection  of  anthems^  coup  cTessai  of  the  author  of  the  Sa^ 
which  could  not  be  performed  without  cred  Melodies  must  thus  have  been 
an  instrumental  bass*  and  the  society  composed.  We  must  pass  over  with 
consented  that  a  bass  viol  should  l>e  still  slighter  notice  the  hbtory  of  his 
procured  of  Barnch  Norman^  for  this  early  acquaintance  with  Sir  Kichard 
purpose."  «  Phillips  and  Mr  Daniel  Lambert,  two 
Mr  Gardiner  made  his  appearance  of  the  greatest  and  heaviest  men  in 
on  the  scene*  about  ten  years  after  the  their  respective  departments  that 
bass  fiddle*  or  on  the  15th  of  March*  England  has  produced.  It  would  be 
1770.  While  thus  particular  as  to  the  iijnstice*  however*  to  Mr  Gardiner* 
period  of  his  birth*  however*  he  is  to  omit  the  following  philosophical 
shamefully  negligent  as  to  some  other  observations  on  the  superior  import- 
dates.  For  instance*  the  time  of  the  ance  of  infancy*  as  compared  with  the 
following  anecdote  is  left  in  consider-  remainder  of  our  existence.  "  Lord 
able  obscurity*  though  the  uncertainty  Brougham  has  asserted  that  we  learn 
is  calculated  to  affect  in  a  very  delicate  more  in  the  first  six  years  of  our  life 
point*  the  reputation  of  a  lady  who  than  afterwards*  though  we  live  to  a 
once  enjoyed  somecelebrity.  "Having  hundred*  Probably  this  is  true;  we 
been  put  into  a  suit  of  nankeen*  which  learn  to  speak  our  own  language*  and 
had  a  smart  appearance*  Dr  Arnold*  that  more  perfectly  than  foreigners 
our  near  neighbour*  requested  to  have  could  do  in  a  life.  We  learn  the  qua- 
my  dothes  tried  on  his  son*  who  was  lity  of  things*  whether  they  are  large 
of  the  same  age.  For  this  purpose  I  or  small*  rough  or  smooth*  their  shape 
was  carried  in  the  morningto  the  Doc-  and  colour;  whether  they  are  near 
tor's housor^tripped and ptf^tn/o^</ to  to  ub  or  distant;  their  lightness  or 
the  historian  Mrs  Macauley.^^  Oddly  weight ;  their  smell  and  taste*  and  the 
enough*  Mr  Gardiner  ascribes  to  this  sounds  they  utter ;  and  we  learn  to 
event  the  origin  of  his  taste  for  melo-  call  every  thing  by  its  right  name,'* 
dious  sounds*  having  been  greatiy  de-  Mr  Gardiner  might  have  added  that 
lighted  on  the  occasion*  with  "  the  tiie  accomplishment  which  he  has 
chimes  of  a  musical  dock  which  stood  last  mentioned  is  but  too  frequentiy 
by  the  bedside.'*  We  should*  our-  lost  in  after  life.  In  the  same  ori- 
selves*  however*  have  been  inclined  to  ginal  strain  we  are  apprised  that  "  the 
ascribe  to  this  bedding  a  musical  pro-  bent  of  our  minds  greatly  depends 
pensity  of  another  kind*  of  which  the  upon  example  and  early  associations ;" 
most  ordinary  variety  is  erroneously  in  proof  of  which  it  is  stated  that 
supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  Scotland*  Mr  Gardiner's  musical  taste  is  to  be 
but  of  which  we  can  easily  discover  ascribed  to  the  habits  of  his  father* 
a  modified  form  in  our  author's  pru-  who  sang  and  played  upon  the  violon- 
rient  attachment  to  liberal  opinions  in  cello  ;   while  his  other  accomplish- 

Eolitics.  Whiggery*  it  is  well  known*  ments  are  traced  to  his  associating  with 
ke  the  other  impurities  in  tiie  blood  *'  a  gentleman  I  much  esteemed*  Mr 
to  which  we  have  referred*  is  readily  Coltman*  senior*  my  father's  partner 
communicated  by  the  skin*  and  we  in  trade.  I  was  ten  yeaH  of  age  when 
know  of  few  persons  (not  excepting  this  connexion  took  place ;  and*  from 
Miss^  Martineau  herself)  from  whose  the  first  moment  I  fell  into  the  com- 
vicinity  the  infection  would  be  likely  to  pany  of  this  gentieman*  I  was  struck 
be  caught  in  a  worse  shape  than  from  with  the  great-  superiority  of  his  con- 
that  democratical  blue-stockings  Xate  versational  powers."  **  The  brilliancy 
Macauley.  of  his  imagination*"  he  adds*  <'re- 
^  We  pass  over  many  interesting  in-  minded  me  of  Burke."  Mr  Gardiner 
ddents  in  our  hero's  early  life*  ana  can  must  have  been  a  remarkable  boy  to 
only  notice*  in  a  cursory  manner*  his  have  acquired  so  early  an  appreciation 
composition  of  a  p«aiim  tone  under  the  of  conversational  powers*  and  must* 
nameofPaxton;  an  effusion  which;  he    Tfe  presume^  have  been  acquainted 
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with  Bork«iA  a  pretloai  state  c^  as* 
ifllmieey  to  as  to  be  tbas  platonlcallj' 
reminded  of  him  by  hie  fkther^s  part- 
ner. One  of  Mr  Cdtsoaa'a  great 
friends  was  Dr  Priestley^  who,  we  am 
gra^y  told  by  our  anioUographer, 
<<  was  the  greatest  pbilesephery  New- 
ton excepted,  that  thii  €ounify  cr 
any  other  kas  pfwheedt  '*  This  it 
pretty  strong  s  Pythagoras,  Arirtotle, 
ArebimedeSy  Copemicos,  Galileo^ 
Napier,  Boyle^  Blaek,  aad  Franklin, 
not  to  mentioa  the  greatest  names 
in  ethieal  or  metaphysical  seience^ 
whiefa  Mr  Gardiner  would  ezclnde, 
pertiaps,  from  the  appeUation  of  phi- 
losophy, must  all  hide  their  diminished 
heads  before  Dr  Priestley.  For  this 
hoBoiir,  we  sospeot,  Dr  Priestley  Is  less 
indebted  to  his  sdentiie  diseoveries, 
than  to  the  eirenmstanoes  that  he  was 
a  dissenting  parson,  an  apostle  of  tiM 
Freiieh  Revointion,  and  a  Mood  of 
Mr  Coltman,  senior,  **  my  ihther's 
partaer  la  tnuie/* 

The  whole  eompleaioB  of  Mr  Gar- 
ner's book  points  him  oat  as  one  of 
those  nnbappy  persons  who,  with  weak 
stomachs  and  weaker  understandings, 
are  easOy  made  proselytes  to  the  ▼»• 
lions  forms  ef  folly  and  fanaticism  In 
whieh  sqaeamishness  ezhibita  itself—* 
such  as^  abstinence  from  animal  food, 
advoeaoy  of  the  abolition  of  capital  pu- 
nishments, tee-totaMsm,  free  trade,  the 
TirfuBtary  principle,  and  laxity,  under 
the  name  of  liberty,  of  eonsdence. 
Mr  Gardiner,  at  an  early  pOTiod,  em- 
braced the  flrst-metttioned  of  these 
absurdltleB,  of  whieh,  however,  he 
was  somewhat  roughly  cured  by  one 
•*  Master  Brooke." 

^  I  WIS  in  the  constant  habit  of  fialtiog 
Mr  Brooke,  and  had  great  pleasure  In  hit 
company.  HaTing  read  Dr  Lardner'a 
leasons  for  not  eating  anhnal  Ibod^  I  be- 
came m  convert,  and  ibr  three  yean  Hved 
entirely  npOB  milk  aad  vegetable  diet. 
Oae  eve^ttg,  waen  1  was  sapplag  with 
Um,  a  beef  sleah  was  ph^ed  uptm  the 
table;  aid,  on  being  helped,  I  mk^ 
**  Ten  know,  dr»  I  don't  eat  meet;'*  bnt 
ha  sternly  iaikted  npoft  my  partaklDg  of 
il»  sad  launedistely,  frem  saderseath  the 
eeahloik  el  the  wA,  drew  out  a  btaoe 
of  hosie*pistols^  and  deelared  he  would 
shoot  me  ihroagh  the  head,  if  I  did  not 
eomply.  Knowiag  bim  to  be  an  eocea- 
trio  maa,  with  the  mnzsle  at  my  forehead, 
I  thought  it  wiae  to  begin ;  and  aAer  the 
ilrit  mouthful,  he  exclaimed,  "  There, 
sir,  I  have  laved  your  life !  I  took  the 
same  foolish  resolution  Into  my  head,  and 

yon  fee  what  a  htth  I  have  made  of  my- 


sM"  After  ddsadtreataas,!  gave  wp  ay 
sbstemiooB  plaa,  aad  tesaaied  ay  tonaer 
mode  of  livfaig.  I  fUt  no  disunotion  of 
ny  ^pifils  or  bodily  hialth  in  any  part  «f 
ay  iMee  yeses  of  aNitinenee,  end  ay  !■• 
teHeeti,  psfhape,  weee  ratha  fasighler." 

It  woaid  bestrapge  indeed,  i(  under 
any  regimen,  they  were  more  doll 
thaa  tlwy  now  arsir  But  the  obeesr- 
aaee  of  a  Brahsotnloal  diet  is  not  the 
only  sjrmptom  of  a  disorderad  ^steoi 
that  Mr  Oardinev  has  enhibited.  hU 
beralism  in  polities  and  nligioo  ia  te 
more  deplorable  i  and  it  would  liofer 
been  wMi  for  Mr  Gardiaer  if,  in  eariy 
Ufb,  lie  had  come  in  eontaet  with  our 
friend  Christopher^s  cx«teh,  which 
might  haTO  cnred  him  of  his  propea- 
irity  to  sympathiae  with  Paines  and 
Priestleys,  to  whine  over  a  Fienoh 
war,  and  to  calumniate  George  the 
Third,  aeeifbctnally  as  Mr  Brooke'spia- 
tol  eottterled  himmm  eatiDgiie  meat. 

We  presnnw  that  Mr  Gardiner's 
praleaslons  to  be  as  antobiegraplier 
are  fonnded  chiefly  oo  his  ransieal 
attainnwttts.  Let  as  enqnire  a  littls^ 
therefoe,  ef  what  evder  these  ave. 
Mr  Gardiner,  for  angiit  we  know,  is 
possessed  of  a  tolerable  ear,  in  the 
erdinarr  sense  of  the  word,  and  having 
now  daobled  in  music  for  about  hM- 
a-century,  partly  as  an  amateur,  and 
partly  as  a  professional  bookmaker,  he 
hae  acquired  enough  of  familiarity  with 
the  sutijeet  to  enable  him  to  dog- 
matise upon  it,  and  enough  of  know- 
ledge to  help  him  to  blunder.  His 
main  peeuliaritv  seesos  to  con^st  in  a 
rilly  mid  insathible  appetite  for  jing- 
ling and  jumping  VBdoAce,  sueh  as 
would  best  befit  a  barrd  organ,  or  set 
In  motion  the  feet  and  sticks  of  a  pro- 
vincial int  on  a  Saturday  night.  This 
taste  has  led  him  to  swell  the  bulk,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  inereases  the 
price,  of  Ms  volumes,  by  engravings 
of  numerous  airs,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing  or  similar  tunes  form  a  considera- 
ble proportion  :  **  C'est  ramour," 
"  Cherry-ripe,*'  "  Come,  cheer  up, 
my  lads,"  "  l*ve  been  roaming,'* 
«'  The  Whhe  Cockade,'*  &c.  To  the 
higher  qualities  of  musical  expressioa 
we  take  Mr  Gardiner  to  be  wholly  in- 
different,  and  we  desire  no  better  proof 
of  oar  opinion  than  hie  account  m  the 
Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
1791,  at  which  thb  harmoniens  hosier 
was  present,  bat  of  whioH  his  dsserip- 
tion  IS  destitute  of  every  trace  either 
of  sense  or  of  sensibMity.     Oaly  infli- 
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of  HaDdel  Itulf,  A  nobler  or  mort  but  no  oae  daved  to  Unt  u  tli*  oAndou 
stirring  scene  than  that  which  West-  The  next  day,  thate  lawleas  genUeman  pot 
minster  Abbey  then  presented,  for  'vmty  pmmif»w9rtk  of  halfipenot  mIo  Oa 
lovers  of  mosie  of  the  highest  class,  «*»*<''  «/  ^  J^^*  ^  raulmf  of  whitk 
can  scarcely  be  conoeiywl,  and  we  ''  ^^^  e»rqped  kim,  but  be  contentedly 
should  hare  expected  that  the  com-  "^  ^^^  '^^  pocketed  the  afflront.  The 
piler  of  Judah,  and  the  editor  of  the  wchestra  was  so  very  itoep,  that  it  was 
Sacred  MeiotHet,  wonld  hare  assumed  ^8«~»»  to  come  down,  and  some  aeci- 
a  Tirtue  if  he  had  it  not,  and  have  made  ^•f*^  took  place ;  one  wai  of  a  Indicrooa 
some  attempt,  if  not  to  mspire  his  rea.  J*^"*'  .,  ^  P*"?°  *?J^.  ""^y  ^,**«j^  • 
ders  with  an  impressive  feding  of  this  ***"'  "J*  ^^  ^"  '^  "^^*  ^n^dv^tefy  du- 
noble  occasion,  at  least  to  show  that  'VP^^^di  nothing  wu  teen  of  htm  hmt 
noDieoCcawon,  ai  leyi  10  snow  mat  ^f,  ^  protruding  out  of  the  instrument. 
his  own  state  of  mind  had  not  been  por  wme  Ume.  no  one  could  assist  him 
nnworthy  of  it.  Conapsre,  reader,  for  langhing.  Haydn  was  present  at  thia 
with  your  lowest  Idea  of  what  it  ought  performance;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  teles, 
to  have  been,  the  followmg  account  cope,  planted  on  a  stand  near  the  ketde- 
of  these  divine  performances,  which  drums,  I  saw  the  composer  near  the  King'a 
prompted  and  inspired  Haydn  to  pro-  box.  The  performance  attracted  persona 
duce  his  Creation,  but  which  faUed  to  from  aU  parts  of  Europe ;  and  such  waa 
elevate  the  soul  of  Mr  William  Gardi-  the  demand  for  tiekeU,  that,  in  some  in- 
ner above  the  dust  and  the  drivel  in  stances,  a  single  one  was  sold  for  L.20. 
which  he  delights  to  dwell.  It  is  some  The  female  fashions  of  the  day  were  found 
fifty  degrees  more  vulgar  and  destitute  highly  inconvenient,  partieularly  the  head- 
of  feeling  than  the  worst  part  of  Pepys'  dresses ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  no  caps 
Theatrical  Criticisms,  while  it  must  •*»<>«**  he  admitted  of  a  burger  siae  than 
be  recollected  that  Pepys  had  the  mo-  ^*  pattern  exhibited  at  the  Lord  Cham- 
desty  to  consign  to  tiie  obscurity  of  berlain's  office,  Aseveryoae  wore  powder. 
Cyphea  and  the  concealment  of  a  hole  "otwithstwiding  a  vast  influx  of  hairdress* 
in  the  wall  what  Mr  Gardiner  pub-    J"  ^~"  *®  .co^^ntiy.  such  was  the  demand 

lishes  with  self-complacency.  f**^  ^   ?"     ^''  t^  T^^  ^^  ""^^^ 

'  •'  ted  to  have  tbeir  hair  dressed  the  previous 

"  On  entering  the  Abbey,  the  magaituda     evening,  and  sat  iqp  all  night  to  be  ready 

of  the  orchestra  filled  bm  mtfa  surprise  {     Ibr  the  early  admission  in  the  morning." 

aisle.     There  was,  on  each  side,  a  tierof  ^^*  ««*»™  ^  ^»^**  "»<*«  »^  \«- 

projectkg  gaUeries,  in  one  of  which  I  was  PW»«on  <>?  oj^  author  compared  with 

pkced.     Above  us  were  the  trumpeters,  ^"**  °^  derived  at  the  same  period 

who  had  appended  to  their  instrumente  frenaHummers  performance  of  the  po- 

richly  embossed  banners  worked  in  sUver  P^w  wr  of  the  "  Ploughboy,"  which 

and  gold,  and  we  had  flags  of  the  same  de-  "^  introduced  into  a  80Qata,and  played 

scripUon,  which  gave  the  whole  a  gorgeous  **  with  inimitable  variations  I  *' 
and  magnificent  appeaianee.  The  arrange-         The  fact  is,  that  Mr  Gardiner  has 

mentoftbe  performers  was  admirable,  park  no  perception  or  appreciation  wliat- 

ticularly  that  of  the  sopranu     The  young  ever  of  great  music — of  music  In  ite 

ladies  were  placed  upon  a  ikwne-werk  in  highest  meaning,  as  the  exponent  of 

the  centre  of  the  band,  in  the  form  of  a  the  loftiest  emotions  of  tiie  mind :  as 

pyramid,  as  you  see  flower-pots  set  up  for  the  food  of  the  purest  and  sublimest 

show.     TWs  greaUy  improved  the  mueieal  longings  of  the  heart  and  imagination. 

offeet.    The  band  wss  a  thousand  strong,  Sensuid  or  mechanical  ideas  are  all  that 

ably  eonduflted  by  ioaiali  Bates,  ^on  ^  jt  conveys  to  him— it  tickles  his  ear  to 

OTgan.    It  waa  dinoted,  that  during  the  Hgten  to  ite  tones— it  flatters  his  vanity 

il!^T^r  ""^  f^n^.^""  ^    t»»*t  ^  «»«  P««^^«  it*  stnictme ;  bii 
ing,  or  Sit  down.   An  Italian,  of  the  nsaoe  of    -.#;*. -,-,-.i\wv«^  -.^  u.  i„*-jiJ^.i 

Turin  (?),  having  disobeyed  tUs  command,     ?  V    "«>™  P?T«^'.  <>*  »*•  intdleetual 
■n  aloud  cJra^  mniUi  iZl  Ai.  «vrf V^    ^®  ^  ^  iguoraut  as  the  raggedest 


in  a  loud  chorus  nailed  down  his  coat  to  ,     ,        ^,  -  ,         ,      -  ,  .  ^, 

the  seat,  and  on  his  getUng  up,  he  tore  donk^that  ever  «*ewed  a  thisfle. 

qffthMlap.     Paehirotttwusin^gatthe  Accordingly,  we  find  him  constenUy 

time,  when  the  Italian,  in  a  great  wage,  «n««™5  *t  the  ancient  sebool  of  mu- 

called  wA,Got  demi  OotdemI  so  loud,  «dc,   and  setting  np  Ae  modem  in 

that  it  rang  through  the  Abbey,  and  at-  opposition  to  it.     Thus  in  speaking 

tracUd  the  attention  of  the  King,  who  or  ^  The  flocks  shall  leave  the  meun- 

dispatched  Lord  Sandwich  into  the  orches*  tnus,**  perhaps  the  most  tender  and 

tfa  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  disturbance ;  touching  strain  that  ever  rang  in  ik 
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boman  wtp  or  penetrated  to  a  human  prating  eitlier  of  poetry  or  of  musie, 
hearty  and  wbicn  Mr  Gardiner  biouelf  or  aspiring  to  do  more  than  to  bring 
is  afraid  to  dtaparage^  he  praises  it  them  aught  of  his  best  worsted  stock- 
by  the  appropriate  observation,  that  it  ings  for  the  winter* ''  men's  size." 
ha«  **  the  dramatie  force  of  a  niodem        Let  it  not  be  supposed,  from  what 
composition/  *'  we  liaTe  said,  that  we  presume  to  plaee 
We  strongly  snspect,  indeed,  that  the  name  of  Mozart,  or  any  other 
Mr  Gardiner  greatly  prefers  Home  to  name  in  music,  however  high,  in  com- 
Handel,  and  chiefly  admires  Haydn's  petition  with  that  of  any  faithful  and 
chorus  of  the  **  Heavens  are  telling,"  genuine  poet.     One  moral  saying  in 
bcnatue  it  resembles  the  **  Lass  of  articulate    speech,    one    heaven-de- 
Kichmond  Hill ;"  of  which,  by  the  scended  precept  (let  it  be  rwstit  ctetv^-n 
by,  he  has  given  us  a  set  so  accen-  for  Mr  Gardiner's  sake),  whether  in 
tuated  that  we  defy  the  most  perfect  prose  or  rhyme,  is  worth,  in  sterling 
master  of  the  syncope  to  sing  it.     Of  value,  all  that  either  music,  painting, 
his  correct  estimate  of  Mozart,  an  or  sculpture,  has  ever  contributed  to 
opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  cir-  the  advantage  of  mankind.    Poetry, 
cumstance  that,  in  drawing  a  parallel  which  is  Wisdom  in  her  most  lovely 
between  music,  poetry,  and  painting,  and  alluring  shape,  is  the  mistress  of 
he  assigns  as  Mozart's  companions,  all  the  arts,  and  is  so  immeasurably 
in  the  one  Barrett,  and  in  the  other  their  superior,  that  no  standard  of 
Cowper.     To  assimilate  Mozart  to  a  commensuraUon  between  them  can  be 
mere  landscape  painter,  however  truth-  discovered.      Truth  must  ever  take 
ful  and  pleasing,  and  particularly  to  precedence    of    beauty :    truth    and 
one  whose  peculiar  department  is  that  beauty  combined,  must  be  preferred  to 
of  mere  grace  and  of  beauty,  without  beauty  by  herself,  or  beauty  in  such  a 
any  attempt  at  grandeur — ^in  short,  an  form  as  can  convey  instruction  in  but 
English  imitator  of  Claude  in  water  faint  and  inarticulate  language.    It  is 
colours,  is  as   absurd  as  if  he  had  not  we,  but  Mr  Gardiner,  who  has 
compared  Niel  Gow  to  Michael  An-  instituted  the  comparison ;   and  we 
gelo.      But  really  the  other  branch  criticise  it  merely  upon  the  principle, 
of  the  analogy  is  still  more  ridiculous,  not  of  comparing  Mozart  with  Cow- 
Cowper  and  Mozart !   what  a  com-  per,  but  of  determining  whether  their 
parisonl  what  a  contrast  I     Heaven  relative  places  in  their  several  de- 
forbid  that  we  should  name  the  name  partments  are  similar  and  correspond- 
of  Cowper  without  a  just  tribute  to  ing.  We  humbly  conceive  that  they  are 
the  merits  of  a  good  and  a  great  poet,  altogether  different,  and  at  variance. 
His  admirable   sense,  his    thorough        The  genius  of  Mozart,  it  will  now 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  in  its  common  be  generally  admitted,  is  the  greatest, 
domestic  and  social  relations,  his  love  save  one,  that  has  appeared  in  the  his- 
of  virtue,  his  love  of  nature — make  tory  of  musical  composition.     Handel 
him  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  teachers  alone  is  his  equal,  his  superior.  These 
that  have  ever  enlightened  his  fellow-  two  divine  orbs  of  harmony  are,  in 
creatures ;  and  he  had  imagination  and  power  and  splendour,  as  far  above  all 
diction  more  than  enough  to  suit  his  competitors,  as  the  sun  and  moon  ex- 
wants  and  wishes,  and  a  real  origina-  ceed  the  lesser  lights  of  heaven.  Haydn 
lity,  amidst  an  age  of  imitation,  which  and  Beethoven,  noble  as  they  are,  arc 
entitle  him  to  the  name  of  a  true  poet  yet  but  as  brilliant  stars,  that  disap- 
as  well  as  of  a  moralist  and  a  Christian,  pear,  or  grow  pale,  before  their  pre- 
Butinwhatdid  he  resemble  Mozart?  In  sence.     No  adequate  comparison  of 
sublimity  ?•  in  passion  ?  in  polish  ?— we  these  pre-eminent  masters  has  yet,  we 
apprehend  not.    No  person  that  knew  think,  been  attempted,  and  the  task 
them  both  could  compare  them  to-  would  be  one  of  no  ordinary  difficnlty. 
gother ;  but  Mr  Gardiner,  we  suspect.  To  estimate  judiciously  their  relative 
knows  neither.     The  Task  is  no  more  merits  in  originality  and  in  power, 
like  Don   Giovanni  or    the  Nozze,  their  several  characteristieb,  the  effect 
than  John  Gilpin  is  lilte  the  Zauber"  which  each  had  on  the  progress  of 
Jiote,  In  no  one  point  do  Mozart  and  musical  taste,  the  efibct  which  the 
Cowper  agree,  .except  in  this,  that  earlier  had  upon  the  later  composer, 
they  were  both  men  of  genius  and  would  be  a  pleasing  as  well  as  a  pro- 
intellect,  who,  if  their  good-nature  fi table  employment  for  any  one  who 
had  suffered  them,  would  have  kicked  coidd  bring  to  the  subject  both  literary 
Mr  Gardiner  out  of  their  company  for  and  scientific  talent.    The  themej  in 
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iU  full  deyelopement^  is  beyond  our  Handel  down  as  tbe  Milton  of  music ; 
own  powers  as  much^  probably^  as  it  but,  perhaps^  with  less  luxuriance  of 
would  be  beyond  Mr  Gardiner*s.  We  imagination^  and  a  still  more  severe 
shall  Yonture^  howerery  to  notice  a  simplicity  of  style.  Nothing  can  be 
few  more  obyious  points  of  compari-  conceived  more  characteristi^dly  Mil- 
son.  Each  of  these  great  masters  was  tonic  than  the  whole  oratorio  of 
admirable  as  much  for  science  as  for  Sampson,  and  more  especially  that 
genius*  for  melody  as  for  harmony^  noble  air,  Total  Eclipse^  which  Han- 
fur  sublimity  as  for  sweetness.  Han-  del,  in  the  blindness  of  his  latter  years, 
del  had  less  variety  of  expression  than  must  have  reviewed  with  feelings  near 
Mozarty  but  the  style  in  which  he  ex-  akin  to  those  that  crowded  upon  Mil- 
celled  was  the  highest  of  all.  Mozart  ton's  mind  when  brooding  over  his 
was  alike  at  home  in  depicting  all  the  own  bereavement.  Mozart,  we  would 
more  earthly  passions  of  our  nature—-  venture  to  designate  as  the  Virgil  of 
love,  feary  joy,  despair.  Handel  chief-  melody — tender,  graceful,  majestic, 
ly  excelled  in  expressing  those  pure  sublime  —  now  leadi ag  us  through 
and  solemn  emotions  which  elevate  green  and  gladsome  pastures — now 
onr  nature  above  itself.  Mozart  is»  through  the  dark  and  dreamy  shadows 
at  least  to  modem  ears,  more  full  and  of  an  unearthly  world :  here  awing 
flowing ;  but  the  stream  of  his  com-  us  by  the  terrors  of  supernatural 
position  has  somewhat  too  much  of  agency,  or  the  tortures  of  guilty  de- 
an instrumental  character.  Handel  spair:  there  melting  us  to  pity,  by 
is  pre-eminently  vocal :  his  music  is  the  sorrows  of  bereaved  afiPection,  or 
not  merely  expressive  but  articulate :  the  pangs  of  deserted  love, 
it  does  not  breathe  but  speak.  Mozart,  If  any  thing  that  we  have  «aid  is 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  was  unfortu-  fanciful  or  fallacious,  we  are^  at  least, 
nate  in  his  chief  subjects.  His  soul  was  certain,  that  if  we  know  little  of  the 
fitted  for  better  things  than  to  drama-  matter,  Mr  Gardiner  knows  less, 
tise  the  silly  or  libertine  intrigues  of  If  Mozart*s  writings  are  not  like  the 
Spanish  barbers  or  grandees.  Yet  Eclogues  or  the  JSneid,  they  are,  at 
he  has  risen  infinitely  beyond  his  mat-  least,  like  truth,  or  the  Tirocinium, 
ter,  and  has  produced  the  highest  pu*  Revenons  done  h  nos  moutons.  Let  us 
lity  and  sublimity  out  of  folly  and  return  to  our  "  fleecy  care,"  and  have 
dulness.  Handel  had  little  dramatic  •  another  pull  at  the  Hosier. 
power,  and  by  an  involuntary  impulse  Thank  you,  Mr  Gardiner,  for  some 
originally  wrote  some  of  his  finest  sa-  part  of  your  theory.  If  our  melodies, 
cred  pieces  to  stage-compositions,  for  like  our  kilts,  are  Roman,  we  can 
which  they  were  eomparatively  inap-  boast  of  the  oldest  music,  as  well  as 
propriate.  He  found  at  last,  however,  costume,  in  modern.  Europe.  We 
in  the  sound  feeling  and  generous  pa-  wonder  whether  Mr  Gardiner  has  read 
tronage  of  an  English  public,  an  op-  Mr  Dauney's  book»  and  with  what 
portunity  to  exert  his  peculiar  and  feelings  he  has  found  his  own  views  of 
unrivalled  talents,  more  favourable  Scottish  musical  history  confirmed  by 
than  any  that  his  successor  ever  en-  the  formidable  facts  there  estab- 
joyed.  From  any  comparbon  between  lished. 

them  we  would  wholly  exclude  the  We  have  neither  time  nor  temper 

choruses  of  Handel,  as  these  stand  by  to  follow  Mr  Gardiner  through  all  his 

themselves,  without  any  thing  that  ex-  blunders  and  absurdities ;   but  shall 

ists,  aut  simile  aut  secundum.    And  it  content  ourselves  with  making  a  few 

is  the  greatest  proof  of  Handel*s  ge-  further  extracts,  with  as  little  com- 

nius,  that  even  without  these,  his  supe-  mentary  as  possible, 

riority  must  be  conceded.     It  is  emi-  «  j^^  q^^^^  ..»  ^^  Gardiner 

nently  to  Mozart's  credit  that  he  ac-  t,er«i/ Gilpin. 

knowledged  Handel  for  his  master ;  «  n  -  *•-.           i    i        *i        j  t 

and  whU?  we  comment  on  the  diflerl  ,.  ",^"' ^^^  T/-  „"!;?;, "Is-'^ 

,    .             .,                    1      u  toe  description  my  friend  gave  ot  the  ddiirhts 

eoce  between  them,  we  should  ever  .^  ^h.  cfau,  in  L«c«.t.?.hir.,  they  deter- 

remember  that  Handel  lived  to  the  „5„,d  ,„       ,  ^j,  ,„  „„        „  /.,j,  ,t. 

mature  age  of  75,  while  Moart  died  foii„,i„g  mmod.    In  November  the  eh.m. 

*^  ^^*  pions  arrived,  with  horses,  grooms,  and  lae- 

If  we  are  to  assimilate  these  illus-  queys.     Finding  that  I  was  no  hunter,  they 

trious  composers    to  any   of  the  far  expressed  great  surprise  at  my  want  of  taste, 

greater  lights  of  the  world  in  the  de-  and  insisted  upon  mounting  me  on   one  bf 

partment  of  poetry,  we  should  set  their  steeds,  tnd  that  I  should  see,  for  the 
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fint  time  in  my  lifa,  Mmething  of  Che  iporte  ed  the  fam,  I  dMtrt4  to  go  to  hed*  As  I 
of  the  field,  I  eo  far  eooeented  ei  to  ww  dying  with  eold,  but  eonld  not  reeoHoot 
«coomp«ny  them  to  cover,  to  witneu  the  the  Fi^nch  for  »  wanning-pMi«  Addrcw. 
light  of  throwing  off.  I  was  mounted  on  a  ing  myself  to  the  JiUe  de  ekambr^,  I  amid, 
delightful  creature,  who,  with  an  elevated  '  Apporiex  moi  vctre  wttrum^mi  pour  U 
erest,  was  gazing  round  the  country  like  a  lit, '  which  drew  from  the  girti  in  the  kit- 
giraffe,  as  we  gently  rode  to  Carlton  Clump,  chen  a  burst  of  laughter ;  but  I  was  not  in 
On  arriving  ^ere,  the  high- mettled  steeds  the  mood  to  join  them.'* 
were  walked  about  by  spruce  and  cunning 

grooms,  waiting  their  masters*  arrival.  Soon  Gardimke  and  ihk  Archbishop  of 

as  mounted,  the  phalanx  of  scarlet  began  to  Caktkrburt. 
canter  from  cover  to  cover,  surmounting  the 

hedge-rows  by  eaiy  leaps.     This    mightHy  Pwviom  to  the  publication  of  the  &. 

pleased  me.     The  cry  of  the  dogs,  and  the  •rsd  IfcWwt,  I  waited  upon  Dean  Words- 

agreeable  motion,  made  me  forget  the  com-  •<""**»  f  Lambeth  |>alaee»  then  ehaplain  te 

pany  I  was  in ;   and,  just  as  I  was  about  ™  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  etale  that 

to  return,  up  sUrted  a  fox,  when  my  resolu-  ^  ™  prepared  a  work  of  National  Paalraody, 

tion   availed  me  nothing  j   for  my  horee,  "^  *"  "»•«•  *•  hmw  the  eanetioo  end 

which  had   playfully  scampered    over  the  W'^^*!  ©^  **»•  words  from  the  Arehhiahep 

green  turf  jnst  before»  shot  like  an  arrow  ?«?''«  '  published  them,  so  U>at  they      ■ 


from  a  bow,  and  headlong  we  went^  ^  introduced  without  scrapie  iotoths  chnrcli. 

•  O'er  hiU  and  dale.*  ^  ^^?  )t\nd]j  received  by  the  Dean,  who 

O'er  path  and  paleV  promised  to  lay  my  work  before  his  Grace. 

tlU  we  eeme  to  Hallaton  Wood.     Here  sly  ?*®f J^  ^  '**•!?*'  anintimation  that  the 

reynard  concealed  himself,  and  we  were  at  Archbishop   would  see   me    the   following 

inult.     During  this  interval  every  eye  was  "'*'"iV"f  **  *''«^^f  «  «*<>«*  5  and,  presenting 

upon  the  covert.     I  was  asked  by  Sir  The-  ^^^^  ***  ?•  P^'**'  **  J^«  «'«*  «»*••  ^« 

mas  CUrges,  on  which  side   the   wood   I  2'^    '    dsep-tened  bell   that   resonnded 

thought  the  fox  would  break  ?     I  repUed-  S'f"^**  *'!j  •'!??"•,  ***"•?»  ''^'^  *""«- 

•  My  dear  sir.  it  is  Uie  first  day  I  ever  saw  *'**'^  T!     '  ^  '^  '*''**'  ^^  ^  •"• 

a  pack  of  hounds.*    upon  which  the  oele-  ~"f** «>»?*~«« «"•  wss  oommg.     A  «ir. 

brated  Mr  MelUsh  exclaimed,  '  When  the  ^'V  ?T^  !I!?v.     ^  •"*"»«  ^  the 

htU,  iir,  were  you  horn  9  *     However,  hut  Jf"*  "T *'  •"*  "^  **"/  ^^  directed  to  pass 

OS  my  reaion  had  returned,  and  I  was  sbout  ^J^^,  T^"^'  "^^  ^  •»»•«"  ^  «- 

to  quit  the  field,  up  sprang  another  fox,  and  '"^  ,™^  /^^  *•  P^^o"^       Having 

we  were  off  again  like  the  wind.     Near  Up-'  ^^  *^^  \'"*T  "•"  "  "^'y'  '  •"^ 

pingham  we  hurried  down  a  dedivity  at  full  ^  ^  «techamber  of  the  Biahop'e  lib. 

gallop,  which  I  have  since  considered  the  '^^',  "*•'•  *  wse  received  by  a  sort  ef 

maddest  action  of  my  life.     Helter-skelter  ?•»""»•"»  ^he  told  me  that  hie  Oims, 

we  then  rushed  forward  to  Laund,  when  "1  '•^  ™"  '  "»»«*•'  ''•«"  »•*«  •  Wl» 

reynard  met  his  death.      The   impetuous  J?"*  •*•  ■*»o«WJ>m»w  «•  "to  hU  pfeaenee. 

ereature  upon  which  I  was,  mad  with  heat  V,"."^  ^^f^  J  ™""**  ^»"  "**»^  «  •  'k**^/ 

end  sport,  by  wsy  of  a  finish,  pbmoed  over  **;"'  ™  *  V»  '?^;     As  soon  a.  I  had 

head  and  eare  wUh  me  into  a  armelpitmied  •«'^»J»*«^g«<>  *»»«  kindness  of  his  Graee  in 

wUh  water.  We  swam  out  on  the  otiier  side»  «'"i!°«  "•*''•  mtervieifr,  he  said,  'Mr 

and  by  the  time  I  had  ridden  the  eighteen  ^"*'»°«[»  \  »»*▼«  received  your  book,  and 

mUes  back  to  Leicestor,  my  ardour  for  fou-  15  ""^'J  P'*"*J  ^'**»  »* '  °>y  daughters,  the 

hunting  was  completely  cooled."  **"■?.  T^^'  '^•^*  P'^^***  ^^**  *•  «»°«c, 

„       „  ^  ^  .,  "^*  *«»nk  It  very  beautiful.     As  renrds  the 

Th.  HosiRR  IK  FRAWCt :  OR,  How  TO  words,  I  directed  my  chaplain,  D?W,rds- 

Asx  FOR  A  Warm«o-pak.  worth,  to  fook  them  through,  and  he,  as  well 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  I  determined  Rs  myself,  thinks  them  unexceptionable,  and 

to  visit  the  French  capital,  and  arrived  at  mi  excellent  selection ;  but  I  notiee  there  is 

Dover  on  my  way  thither,  July*  the  1st,  m  observation  in  your  Prefoce,  wherein  you 

1802.     Such  was  the  crowd  of  emigrants  etale  that  the  attention  which  the  Diesenters 

returning  to  France,  that  we  could  not  pty  to  the  improvement  of  their  pealmody 

procure  a  berth  in  any  of  the  packets,  ia  one  oauae  of  persons  deserting  the  Bate* 

After  waiting  a  couple  of  days,  we  were  Wished  Chnrdi.     Do  yon  think  that  is  the 

fortunate  enough  to  be  taken  on  board  a  «"e?  *     'Yes,  my  Lord.     Good  poetry 

cutter,  by  Mr  Silvester,  a  king's  messen-  such  as  that  of  Dr  Watts  and  Mr  Ssseie,' 

ger.     It  blew  a  gale  of  wind  when  we  set  when  combined  with  agreeable  melodies,  not 

off-;  the  vessel  was  small,  and  I  suffered  the  old-fashioned   drswling    tunes    ef  the 

horribly  from   sickness.     Providentially,  Puritans,   will   at  all  times  prove  an  in- 

we  arrived  safe  at  Calais,  after  having  centive  to  devotion.'     *  I  rather  thoujrht. 

been  drenched  by  the  sea,  which  constant-  sir,'  he  replied,  «  Uiat  the  chief  oanst  of  the 

ly  broke  over  us.    The  moment  we  enten  l«wer  orders  not  attendisf  the  chnroh  was 


1839.]                                MfiMie  and  JFHendi.  in 

lli«wMitorft»«i»*Uid«gh*l4itrf  wy,  thire  gmtwt  writer  tbtt  trer  apfMnd?'    H« 

jfuf  b«  tons  truth  in  wliat  you  tttte.'    I  replied,  *  Voltaire  wu  the  moet  powerful  of 

then  ndd,  *  I  have  to  crave  your  GrWe  fBy  asthor  hy  had  read.'     He  tfunrardi 

Mrmieuon  to  put  on  the  title-page  of  m  j  named  Boisuet.     I  aiked  him  if  Giaero  waa 

hooh  what  Sternhold  he*  done,  *  Allowed  to  not.Tery  great.     *  Yea,   air/  he   replied, 

U  9ung  in  ^hwchet.' "  •  Cicero  did  »ot  vrite  lor  a  paltry  iilaod ; 

W«  have  heiore  bteo  lold,  by  good  ^*  ^^^^  ^^*  ^*  fihoU  earth.'    The  next 

authority,  that  ^'^  I  P*M  U<b  waa  la  re^aeet  hie  opinfon 

«• Soma  t*  chardi  repair,  "V^'VZV^/^^  '^  ^^  the  orato- 

NotforthedoctHii»,biitthamQeietho>a,'*  ^     f*f5'    I  hjjd  pre^yamt  them  to 

,                ,.^^,                .  J   ^      1            /  Aun ;  he  bad  read  them  with  great  attenUon, 

but  we  Ittdc  expected  to  haye  tbe^  ^^^^  ^y,^  f^u^^j      renirke;-'  Prar. 

conduct  of  DiMeniers  thus  explained,  ^^^  ^^ere  did  you  get  this  pastege  ?'    't 

by  one  who  knows  tho  seereU  of  their  think  from  Nahum,  .ir.*    'Ah!  he  was  a 

prwo»-heute.  great  prophet,  wr,  and  a  great  poet,  sir.  Isaiih 

OABBiiiBa  AWD  TBB  RtT.  KoBBET  Hall.  was  greatly  indebted  to  him/     On  enquiry, 

"  In  dedieatiag  '  The  Sacred  Melodica'  he  told  me  Nahum  preceded  him  fire  hun- 

te  the  Prinea  fiegent,  I  wia  detirous  of  dred  years." 

werdiflg  my  addraae  eo  aa  mH  only  toes.  wi.         \m    ti  iv    ^  *     a 

preae  the  hononr  coafemd  npon  me,  b«l  to  *^®  '^^'P*  *"■  "«*  •  mends  mean 

pay  a  due  oompUment  lo  the  Prioee*e  taate  J?  prosecute  our  autobiographer  for  a 

and  knowledge  in  mnsie ;  and  1  waited  wpoa  ^hel  in  this  passive.     Voltaire,  the 

ny  neichbowr,  the  Her.   Robert  Hall,  to  Jnost  powerful  wntar  of  Mr   Hall's 

•feqneat  hie  apprm^l  befevo  I  prMod  it.  Thia  acquaintance !  Cicero  writing  for  the 

waa  my  firat  ioterrie  w  with  that  extraordinary  whole  world  I  Shakspeare  and  Milton 

-Ban,  who  had  left  Caariiridgo  to  reaide  in  for  a  paltry  island,  to  which,  of  course, 

hie  native  county.     He  received  aae  kindly,  the  dialect  and  dominion  of  Britain 

and  talked  flMck  abonc  BNNia,  of  which  ho  are     exclusively    confined !      Isaiah 

wae  paesionataly  fend,  but  said  he  had  no  greatly  indebted  to  Nahum  1  *^  A  gnat 

oar.    Thie  I  conld  ecareely  believe,  as  the  prophet,  sir,  and  a  great  poe^  sir  I" 

melody  of  his  langnago,  I  remarked,  wae  We  wonder  he  did  not  add  — •  and  a 

strikingly  bemitifel.    •  But,  rfa,'  ho  reptted,  mighty  pretty  feUow  in  his  day  I 

tion  to  minical  aonnda  aa  yo«  haeo  done  to  "  la  thie  place  I  beg  leave  to  record  a  eir- 

music  of  wot^  yon  wonld  have  beoB  aa  re  eamctanoe  in  which  Mr  Momon  rendered  me 

ined  in  nrasic  aa  yo«  arc  k  hmgaage.'-^  a  eervioe  before  I  bad  the  picaawc  of  knowing 

'  Why,  sir,  I  can  alwoya  ^U  what  pleaaee  bim.    I  had  a  email  pncant  that  I  wiahed  to 

Be,'  and  nferred  to  a  paalm^lnae  In  » The  be  eonveyed  to  the  graal  Haydn,  the  nature 

Sacred  Melodica'  (page  14),  aa  bdag  one  of  whiab  the  foUowiag  letter  wiU  espiain*     I 

that  gave  him  gnat  delight.     'Aayoueeem  sentittoMr  Saloaoa,  with  arequeetthat 

eir,  tohavaaacarforhmguago/hcaaid,  •  I  ha  vodd  ferwwrd  it  lo  hia  friend:— 


■nhoald  like  to  uk  your  opinioB  of  the  word-  <<  <  m    v       «^  ▼*    ^     «        «r« 

ingof  anepitapbwhichafcvefendgentieman  '     ^o  Joeeph  Haydn,Esq.,  Vienna, 

brought  BM  yeaterday }  it  ia  iatenM  for  Mr  "  '  Btry— For  iho  Bsauy  houra  of  delight 
Rolitnaon'e  tomb,  in  St  Mary's  Church.  I  which  your  aneioal  compoaitiona  have  af- 
will  read  it  to  yon  aa  it  waa  Aret  ebown  me ;  forded  me,  I  am  emboldened  (although  a 
then,  as  I  have  altered  it.*  *  Well,  sir,*  I  atraoger)  to  beg  your  aooeptance  of  the  en. 
replicdf  *  if  I  don't  tell  which  b  yours,  I  will  cloeed  amaU  preeentt  wrought  in  my  manu- 
give  you  leave  to  crop  off  one  of  my  ears.'  iaetoiy  at  Leieeeter.  It  ia  no  more  than  eiac 
He  laughed,  and  eaid, '  WiU  yon  dare  me  to  paira  of  cotton  stockings,  in  which  is  worked 
it,  sir  ?'  I  aaid»  '  Yee ;  get  your  ahaara,  that  immortal  air,  *  God  preserve  Uw  Em- 
Mr  Hdl,  I  am  ready.'  He  read  them,  and  peror  Francis»'  with  a  few  other  quotations 
I  laughed  heartily  at  the  ridicnlcns  contrast,  from  your  great  and  original  productions,  f 
The  boldness  of  ny  ehallenge  pleeaed  him ;  Let  not  the  sense  I  have  of  jour  genius  bo 
and  after  I  had  decided  rightly,  he  eaid,  *  Is  measured  by  the  insignificance  of  the  gift  ; 
il  not  a  mere  *  clatter  ef  unmeaning  worde  ?'  but  please  to  consider  it  as  a  mark  of  the  great 
I  asked  him,  '  Who,  in  his  opinion,  waa  the  esteem  I  bear  to  him  who  has  imparted  so 


*  *'  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  acheme  of  building  free  ehurchea  waa  then  ia  the  Archbishop's 
mind,  for  which  ho  broughi  in  an  act  eome  years  afterwards." 

t  *'  The  snbjecte  quoted,  and  wrought  upon  the  fabric  of  the  itockings,  were  the  following ; 
*  My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair ;'  the  base  solo  of  the  Ziviathan  /  the  andante  in  the 
•^wiuiee  Sk^fntiai  hie  aoaota;  *  Coasuamatiim  eet/  and  '  God  preserve  the  Em- 
peror.' " 


48&^  Muiie  a»d  Brienda*  [Aprils 

mucli  pleasure  and  d«liglit  to  the  moaual  diner*  we  ean  easily  see*  thongli  he 

world.  mentions  Bin  Tomuns  as  one  of  his 

<*  *  I  am,  dear  air,  with  prolbiind  Teapeot»  e1h>ess  is  bat  a  dull  edition  of  Tom- 

^rour  moat  humble  aervant,  kins  himself— with  all  his  impudence, 

,   «•  William  GAmi>nfxm»  perhaps*  and  something  of  histongue^ 

«« '  Leiceater,  August  10,  1804.*  hut  certainly  with  none  of  his  talents. 

,,^.  •      ^^1.  «•         J  Ti^  his  account  of  our  nathrediy  as 

Mr  Salomon  had  no  answer,  we  conduded  it  ^^     ^    »  mnch  of  thTstock. 

never  arrived  at  ita  place  of  destmation.  *'**"''  J^""  *"  "**"*  «t«v«  v«  uw.omaa. 
^     ^            I        .         - ,,     ^  *•  In  1806  I  visited  Edinburgh.     It  waa 

A  further  confirmation  of  Mr  Gar-  niynight  when  we  arrived,  and  I  caHed  a 

diner's  very  defective  ideas  on  the  only  ^addy  •  to  ahow  me  the  way  to  Mr  Patter- 

subject,  ultra  crepidam,  which  he  can  gon's.    I  hurried  through  the  atreeta,  having 

pretend  to  know,  may  be  found,  if  it  ^  horror  of  the  avalanches  which  occur  about 

were  wanted,  in  his  announcement,  thia  hour.    Entering  the  porch  of  an  old- 

that  with  him  ''instrumental  music  fashioned  house,  and,  ringbg  the  ben,  a  alide 

forms  the  basis  of  the  art ;  vocal  mu*  waa  withdrawn  in  the  door,  and  ahowed  the 

sic  being  only  a  branch  :*'  and  in  his  ghastly  countenance  of  a  man  in  a  nightcap* 

remarks  on  Catalani,  who,  in  her  least  I  enquired  if  this  wes  Mr  Patterson's? 

and  latest  performances,  had  more  soul  '  Weel,'  said  he,  '  and  can  pe  doot  this  is  the 

and  suhlimity  than  ever  entered  into  muekU  hotdf    The  door  waa  reluctantly 

the  heart  or  conception  of  all  the  Gar-  opened,  and  I  entered  the  traveller  s  room, 

diners  that  ever  either  wove  or  wore  ^J»«  ^^P*f  1»^"»  gi«"w»  "d  broken 

liQgQ  pipes,   the  relics  of  a  party  gone  to  bed. 

With  these  distingubhed  qualifica-  «"ni^  * !?»« t^I«-  I  *"  preaently  shown 

tions,  however,  Mr  Gardmer  has  no  »*«  '  d»'°"tory.  where  half  a  dosen  beds 

difficulty  in  dealing  with  every  musi-  *^f  "*  * J^'''  "^^'^^^^ !!LT^  """m"* 

cal  question  that  ibises,  and  s^ms  to  ^^^^'  *»^^*7'  -^^llJ  ^  disagreeable; 

A     1.     jt     au  —    n  -.:*u  41*-.  ..^..  *oa  I  aoon  made  one  of  the  concert.     In 

us  to  handle  them  all  with  the  same  ^,  ^^^   ^  .^„^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 

degree  of  knowledge  or  of  ignorance.  ^^      fu,t  landed  in  a  L^h  veaael  from 

The  subject  ofnational  music  he  clears  j^^,     ^^  4,  ^^  ^^j      ^^  ^^ 

up  m  a  smgle  sentence— ;<  Mountam-  ^.^  ^^^^  j  ^^  j^^j^^  ^  ^^  Creech  and 

ous  countries  are  the  bur^-place  of  jfj.  Jeffrey,  but  unfarttmaulp  (for  them  ?) 

song.     Man  likes  to  hear  the  tone  of  they  were  both  out  of  town,  and  I  loat  the 

his  own  voice,  and  it  is  only  among  pleaaure  of  seeing  some  of  the  teamed  S^cA. 

the  hills  that  he  can  listen  to  its  sound.*'  men.  Emerging  from  this  filthy  inn,  the  mind 

Mr  Gardiner,  however,  does  not  con-  is  auddenly  elevated  by  the  grandeur  of  the 

line    himself  to   speculation   on   this  surrounding  scenery.    The  city  is  built  upon 

point.     He  satisfies  himself  of  the  fact  three  long-backed  hills,  stretching  from  weaft 

by  visiting  the  mountains  of  our  nor-  to  east,  between  which  lie  two  deep  ravines^ 

them   regions,   and,   as  might  have  probably  once  arms  of  the  aea,  now  com- 

been   expected,  seems  perfectly  de-  pletely  cultivated.    The  New  Town,  upon 

lighted  at  the  tone  of  his  own  voice  ^^*  loost  northern  hill,  is  connected  with 

when  heard  among  them.     The  fact  *^«  Old  by  a  bridge  4  and  at  the  bottom  of 

is  not  very  well  spoken  out,  but  it  ^  '*^«  '™  »  •*''•«»  ©^  !»<»»»»  ^o"'  ^^ 

seems  quite  clear  that  Mr  Gardiner's  ^^^  •*<*»••  ^^  *^«  *®P»  ^  *^«^  "•  ^•^•^ 

peregrinations  were  not  exclusively  "T}^^  *•  •*'••*  *^^»  "^  ^*^  the  house, 

made  with  a  musical  view.     He  ap-  *^'/*^'V^"  •*'•??,  "f  ••*  TV^^  *°^' 

pears,  for  some  time,  to  have  &avelUd  ^'f  ^~«  ^•^°''-  ,  >^''^»  '  »»*?  **^.*^  "^[r 

for  the  house  of  Gardiner  and  Son,  *^^  ^'  f'^'^Tt  ^     ^  r"' '  •     1' 

and  probably  thought  that  a  moun-  ^!!f?r^{7't^^'^r^i^T^A!!.' 

.  .     *^  it,  ^- J      u  •  •  ta»ght  me  the  beet  mode  of  mmbtmr^  ^tre- 

tainous  country,  besides  being  mtwi.  ^,^j^„,  ^jj  ^y^^  /^    tur^gShe 

cal,  might  afford  a  good  market  for  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  J^  ^^^^  f^^  ,4         %^^ 

the  commodity  in  which  he  more  pro-  ^^  eminence,  it  ia  aaid,  you  may  see  ae 

fessionally  dealt.     With  what  success  j^,^  ^  Aberdeen,  a  distance  of  nearly  one 

this  purpose  of  his  visit  was  followed  hundred  miles.     [No  doubt  of  it ;  indeed, 

we  are  not  informed;  but,  altogether,  on    clear    days,    we  believe  Inverness   ia 

our  traveller  does  not  seem  to  have  also   distinctly   visible  tj    At  dinner    we 

been  very  well  pleased  with  his  re-  incurred  the  displessure  of  the  waiter,  by 

ception  among  us.     And  apparently  making  our  remarks  upon  the  dishes  set 

this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.     Gar-  before  us.      We  had   the  haggis,  and  a 
■—  -  ■■     t     ■  I .      i«  i               .        .  ■■     I    ■  ■    ,  ,   ,         .   .1  ^ 

**  *  A  porter  with  a  lantemi  there  being  then  no  lampa." 


i8de.] 

■beep's  hsad  with  Uie  wool  on,  and,  at  a 
tide  dish,  the  troitera  of  the  tame  ani- 
mtl  iintinged  i  howeyer,  we  made  up  with 
a  xnagaum  of  daret,  which  wai  cheap  and 
excellent." 

Qamdikmb.  cm  ScoTTif h  Mirsic. 
'*  The  Scotch  talk  much  aboat  their 
mmic,  and  consider  themselTes  a  mndeal 
people.  If  they  aaaome  thia  on  the  groond 
of  their  national  airs  being  composed  by 
Scotchmen,  they  will  have  more  to  prove 
than  can  be  demonstrated.  I  have  re- 
peatedly asked,  Who  are  their  composers  ? 
When  did  they  live  ?  I  never  had  a  satis- 
factory reply.  As  a  people  they  have  no 
pretensions  to  rank  as  musicians.  Their 
puritanical  religion  forbids  the  introduction 
of  instruments  into  their  places  of  worship, 
and  their  sacred  music,  or  psalm  singing, 
is  of  the  lowest  order.*  On  my  first  visit 
to  the  Scottish  capital,  I  attended  the 
High  Church,  where  Lord  Moira  was  in 
his  regal  pew,  representing  the  King. 
The  psalm  was  given  out  line  by  line,  and 
the  coarse  manner  in  which  the  tune  was 
bawled  by  every  one,  to  me  was  ^ghly 
offendve,  not  having  the  least  resemblance 
to  any  thing  that  can  be  called  music.  In 
return  for  my  scepticism,  I  have  been 
asked — Then  who  are  the  authors  of  our 
music  ?  Probably  your  invaders :  some 
of  your  airs  are  as  old  as  the  Romans, 
and  still  retain  the  features  of  their  imper- 
fect scale.  ^  The  ancient  dress  of  the  kilt, 
or  skirted  frock,  is  derived  from  the  same 
people  ;  and  the  bagpipe  Burney  traces  in 
the  Grecian  sculpture  in  Rome.  These 
tunes  unquestionably  have  been  improved, 
through  subsequent  ages  ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Biary  received  the  polish  of  her 
chief  musician  Rizzlo  and  his  companions. 
As  instances  we  merely  refer  to  pages 
117,  337,  497,  and  558,  for  those  who 
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melody  Arom  natore,  which  by  his  imagin- 
ationr  and  science,  he  renders  perfect. 
Mosle  of  this  description  Scotland  has  not ; 
she  has  not  a  written  scrap  in  the  whole 
ooontry." 

Bat  enough  of  such  nouBense.  We 
are  fully  conflrmed  by  this  book  of 
Mr  Gardiner's^  in  the  opinion  which 
we  haye  entertained,  that  there  is  no-> 
thing  80  silly  in  the  world  as  a  silly 
musical  amateur— unless  it  be  a  silly 
connoisseur  in  painting.  These  crea* 
tures  disfigure  and  d^rade  the  arts  to 
which  thev  attach  themselves^  by  the 
senseless  slang  which  is  always  on  their 
lips,  while  to  them  the  noblest  and  most 
intellectual  music  is  but  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal, and  the  most  divine  painting  but  a 
tissue  of  tints  and  trickerr. 

We  must  observe,  further,  that  we 
have  always  had  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  commercial  character. .  Many 
happy  hours  have  we  passed  in  the  com- 
mercial room  of  most  of  the  great  inns 
on  the  road,  and  Tomkins  and  bis  fel- 
lows have  grate^y  acknowledged  the 
justice  we  have  ever  done  them.  We 
cannot,  however,  shut  our  eyes  to 
their  defects.  Immoderate  pretension 
is  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe,  as  much 
as  the  bag  they  carry*  Whether  it 
appear  in  boasting  of  conquests  over 
chambermaids'  hearts,  which  were 
never  achieved,  or  in  assuming  fami- 
liarity with  persons  or  pursuits  entirely 
innocent  of  the  impeachment,  the  bag- 
man is  always  less  to  be  trusted  in  his 
account  of  mmself  than  in  his  eulogium 
on  his  Roods.  This  family  feature  is 
particuhuly  conspicuous  in  Mr  Gardi- 
ner's Recollections,    He  talks  of  every 


have  received  this  polish.     Independent     thing,of  which  he  knows  nothing ;  ancT, 
of  these  clrcumsUnces,  the  Highlands  of         ^  .     .    concg-ned  lias  all 

c«^*i..%j  i*ir«  -11  «»v^-  .^«.„»*»t«^«.  -«.,«_     oo  lar  as  music  is  concernea,  iias  au 

his  \^e.  been  vending  an  article  of  the 
most  flimsy  and  fallacious  fabric.  We 
must  dismiss  him,  by  observing  that, 
hosier  as  he  is,  we  have  .never,  in  our 
experience,  met  with  any  individual 
with  so  much  cry  and  so  little  wool^ 
as  the  author  o£  Music  and  Friends* 


Scotland,  like  all  other  mountainous  coun- 
tries, as  Ireland  and  Wales,  retain  their 
natural  germs  of  melody,  which  the  bhep- 
herd  throws  out  from  his  voice.  This  has 
no  more  claim  to  be  called  music,  than 
the  spontaneous  voices  of  animals  or  notes 
of  birds.  From  these  hints,  a  composer 
will  form  an  elaborate  music ;  he  derives  a 


"  ♦  My  friend,  James  Taylor,  Esq.  Philadelphia,  says — "  When  my  father  resided  at 
Pertb,  1750,  the  stock  of  psalm  tunes  sung  in  the  EstabUshed  Churches  was  only  seven, 
all  common  metre*  These  were  regularly  sung  every  Sunday,  and  in  the  same  order,  with- 
out regsrd  totbe  sentiment  or  character  of  the  psalm,  t.  <.  whether  joyful  or  plaintive,  for 
that  was  a  matter  not  even  thought  of,  and  indeed,  under  existing  circumstances,  often  re- 
mediless. The  introduction  of  a  new  tune  was  a  memorable  event ;  and  those  in  quick  or 
treble  time  were  regarded  as  profane,  *  as  ill  as  sang-singing  in  the  kirk,'  A  certain  worthy, 
who  only  swore  profanely  six  days  in  the  week,  but  who,  on  Sunday,  was  regularly  sancti- 
monious, was  so  much  shocked  when  St  lh^attbew*s  was  sung,  that  he  used  to  run  out  of 
the  ih  irch,  lest  he  should  incur  sin,  by  appearing  to  countenance — th^  deiVi  itme,*  * 

•*  J  Their  order  of  Tiotcs  was  a  succession,  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  black  keys 
of  lift  piano  forte." 


4M^  Emily  von  RoseMftU^-how  uhe  was  spirited  away,  [Aprils 

WmOsX  vox  B4M»irTHA]:*^H0W  ftHB  WASftPI&ITBD  AVAT. 

Chaptbe  I. 

*<  ADTENTu«B8,Bir?"cudiayoppo-  eharaeter,  indindnalityy  perhaps  ro- 

site  neigbbour^  in  the  Rocket  light  mence.     Whet  sort  of  en  adTentiire 

eoach — *^  take  mj  word  for  it  they  are  would  a  robbery  be  without  a  C^teio 

as  plentiful  as  ever.     We  have  be-  Weasle?" 

eome    wisoi    thoughtful,   ingenious,        '<  Well, sir/'  I  said; ''but you  will 

Bioney- making,  ntiittariai,   and  poll-  grant  that  the  inoidents  I  mentiotted 

ttcal — our  eyes  have  become  blind  to  are  more  likely  to  call  forth  those 

the  romance  that  still  lies  every  where  peculiarities   than   merely  sweeping 

around  us — our  hearts  seared  with  the  along  behind  four  fine  horses  on  a 

red-hot  iron  of  a  detestable  philosophy,  road  as  smooth  as  a  bowling-green.'* 
which  interdicts  fancy  and  imagine-        '*  There's  the  very  thing,*'  replied 

tion    as    subversiye  of  truth — good  the  stranger;  **  it  is  this  sweeping 

heavens  1  as  if  man  were  already  con-  along,  and  these  fine  roads,  that  have 

verted  into  Babbage's  machine,  and  centupled  the  materials  for  adventure 

had  no  higher  occupation  than  the  ^-under  the  word  adventure,  cora- 

evolution  of  arithmetical  results. '  Mil-  prising  not  merely  accidents  and  as- 

lions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  saults,  but  any  thing  that  calls  forth 

air,'  but  they  are  of  too  refined  and  %ne's   surprise  by  its  oddness — and 

etherial  a  nature  for  our  gross  pereep-  that»  I  take  it,  is  the  widest  sense  ad- 

tions ;  millions  of  fine  adventures —  venture  can  be  taken  in.     What  do 

wild,  chivalrous,  romantlc-^are  within  you  think,  sir,  of  tipping  the  son  of  a 

our  reach,  but  of  tee  high  and  purified  narquis  with  a  half-crown  at  the  end 

a  kind  for  our  dull  and  every-day  of  a  stage,  or  blowing  up  a  duke  for 

faculties.     What  do  you  mean  by  an  not  attending  to  your  luggage  ?  Such 

adventure,  sir  ?"  things  never  happened  in  the  slow* 

The  person  who  poured  out  this  waggon  days  of  Roderick  Random." 
torrent  of  words  had  got  in  at  the        *'  No,  but  merely  being  a  spectator 

White  Horse  Cellar,— a  thin,  intelli-  of  such  an  event  as  one  of  the  nobility 

gent  looking  man,  of  from  forty  to  In  the  driving-box,  does  not  constitute 

fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  address  had  an  adventure— you  are  but  an  indif- 

been  excited  by  some  casual  observe-  ferent  party.** 
tiion  I  had  made  about  the  lack  of        *'  That's  what  I  complain  of.  Peo- 

adventure  in  a  Journey  to  Portsmouth  pie,  I  have  said  before,  are  so  taken 

at  the  present  time,  compared  to  the  up  with  *  this  world*s  cold  realities,' 

stirring  days  of  Smollett  and  Field-  that  they  remain  indifferent  partiee  to 

Sng.  any  thing  that  does  not  actually  touch 

<' An  adventure?*'  I  answered —  themselves.     But,  if  you  gave  a  little 

**  why,  an  attack  by  highwaymen-^  play  to  your  fancy,  you  would  soon 

being  benighted  on  our  way— or  even  find  that  you  are  actually  performing 

upset  in  a  ditch."  an  adventure  when  you  are  driven  by 

**  The  days  of  highwaymen,"  an-  aright  honourable  whip.  You  wonder 

swered  my  neighbour,  **  are  indeed  what  circumstances  led  to  such  a  fall ; 

past  —  they  went  out  at    the  same  what  train  of  mishaps  and  miseries 

time,  perhaps,  with  those  of  chivalry ;  ended  at  last  in  ruffianising  the  mind 

good  lamps  and  macadamized  roads  and  manners  of  an   Englieli  noble, 

preserve  us  Arom  being  benighted  on  You  talk  of  it  when  you  get  home, 

our  journey  ;  and  the  carefulness  and  you  boast  of  it  once  or  twice  a-week 

skill  of  my  friend  Falconer  save  us  after  dinner  for  the  rest  of  your  life- 

from  any  danger  of  a  ditch  ;  but,  after  time,  and  by  that  simple  eomiag  in 

all,  these  are  but  external  adventures—  contact  with  the  patrician  Jehu«  you 

the  husk,  as  it  were,  in  whieh  adven-  feel  as  If  you  had  a  share  in  his  his- 

tures  are  contained,  not  the  adven-  tory  ;  nay,  you  almost  become  en- 

tures  themselves — there  must  be  sonfe-  nobled  yourself  in  contemplating  his 

thing  more  to  constitute  an  adventure  degradation  ;  you  begin  to  have  a  sort 

than  mere  robbery,  or  darkness,  or  of  distant  relationship  to  his  distin- 

sprawling  in  e  ditch— there  must  be  guished  ancestors ;  wnen  yon  read  of 
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the  aehieyemento  of  any  of  those  wor*  conveyances.     It  would  not  in  the 

thieSf  you  say^  '  ah,  yes,  very  great  least  degree  increase  the  strangenesr 

man — ^I  recollect  his  grandson  droTO  of    this   discovery  though   Falconer 

me  to  Brighton,  and  a  very  good  was  to  tumble  us  all  into  a  ditch." 

driver  he  waa.'  *'  "  It  might  increase  it  very  painfully 

*'  But  these  things  are  reflections,"  to  him,**  said  the  tatooed  monarch, 

I  said,  **  not  adventures.**  with  a*  demoniacal    opening   of  his 

**  Not  at  all — ^the  adventure  consists  Jaws,  and  an  audible  grinding  of  his 

in  your  having  met  with  an  incident  pin-pointed  teeth,  **  for  I  would  have 

which  would  have  set  the  hairs  of  your  his  scalp  at  my  belt  in  the  turn  of  a 

grandfather's  wig  on  end  with  horror  wrist.*' 

and  disgust,  and  the  relation  of  which  **  They  would  hang  you,"  said  my 

will  have,  I  sincerely  hope,  the  same  friend. 

effect  on  your  grandson*s  natural  locks.  ''  I  am  sacred,  not  only  as  a  king 

I  appeal  to  the  gentleman  on  my  left,  but  as  an  ambassador.     Grotius  and 

if,  indeed,  we  have  not  set  him  to  sleep.  Puffendorf    are    precise   upon   that 

Will  you  decide  between  us,  sir  ?*'  point.** 

The  person  thus  addressed  lifted  "  But  you  forfeit  such  sacredness 

aside  the  silk  handkerchief  he  had  hi-  by  outraging  the  laws.** 

therto  kept  over  his  face,  and  present-  "  Not  at  all/*  replied  the  Ring :  "  1 

ed  a  vbage  of  such  preternatural  ugli-  was  in  an  attorney  *B-offioe  before  I 

ness,  that  I  started  at  the  sudden  dis-  got  my  commission,  and  know  some* 

closure.     A  lady  at  my  side  shriekedf  tning  of  law.     I  give  up  the  ambassa- 

and  eluDg  to  my  arm.    The  hideous  dor,  but  in  my  character  of  king  I 

apparition  smiled  in  a  manner  which,  fliaintain  I  am  inviolable." 

of  course,  added  to  his  grimnesa,  and  "  What  1  if  you  commit  a  mur- 

showed  a  row  of  teeth,  of  extraordinary  der  ?*' 

length,  which  had  evidently  been  shaiv  '<  Yes — my   sister    Cbristina   put 

pened  to  a  point  by  a  file  or  some  other  Monaldeschi  to  death  at  Fontainbleau, 

instrument.    Deep  lines  were  cut  in  and  no  notice  was  taken.** 

every  variety  of  square  and  circle,  on  '*  He  was  her  own  servant,  and  not 

every  portion  of  nis  face ;  in  short*  a  subject  of  France — and,  according 

he  was  the  most  complete  specimen  of  to  Christina's  aooount,  was  tried  for  a 

the  art  of  tatooing  I  had  ever  seen.  state  crime  by  a  court  which  would 

''  I  can  scarcelv  decide,**  he  said,  in  have  been  considered  legal  in  Sweden, 

very  good  English,  *'  as  in  fact  I  have  found  guilty,  and  executed  according 

not  been  attending  to  the  conversation .  to  law. ' * 

I  am  an  Englishman,  born  in  Derby-  "  It  was  merely  as  a  crowned  head 

ahire ;  I  bore  a  lieutenant's  commission  that  the  French  lawyers  passed  it  sub 

at  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  I  am  now  sUmtio,  as  we  used  to  say  in  old 

king  of  six  brave  and  powerful  nations,  Sweatem's  office.     A  sovereign  rsg- 

and  have  been  paying  a  visit  to  your  nant  carries  his  own  laws  with  him 

sovereign  Victoria.    Ifshe  would  give  wherever  he  goes.     I  may  scalp  any 

ne  leave  to  settle  the  French  Gana-  man  in  my  own  dominions,  without 

diaos,  I  and  my  brave  people  would  assigning  any  reason  (and  that,  by  a 

eat  them  up  in  a  week*"  regularly    published    law,    and    nqt 

The  lady  again  screamed.    "  The  merely  from  the  absence  of  any  law)  ; 

fentleman's  a  hannibal,'*  she  said — *'  I  and,  therefore,  I  conclude  under  that 

nowed  it  from  the  shspe  of  his  teeth."  law  I  should  be  able  to  plead  a  justifi- 

The  Indian  King  laughed.  cation.** 

My  friend  looked  at  me  triumphant-  '  *'  I  hope  you  won't  try  it,**  replied 
ly.  '*  Smooth  roads  and  pleasant  my  friend,  **  for  Falconer  is  a  great 
coaches,  you  see,  are  not  so  barren  of  friend  of  mine.  But  we  have  left  the 
adventure  as  you  supposed.  You  subject  we  started  with ;  and  now  I 
don*t  deny,  I  hope,  that  this  is  equal  think  you  will  confess  that  there  are 
to  an  upset  ?*'  more  adventures  within  our  reach  at 
*^  I  don*t  know,  sir,**  I  replied,  the  present  time,  if  we  only  choose  to 
''  George  Psalmanazor  lived  in  the  look  for  them,  than  when  roads  were 
days  of  the  heavy  flies.*'  bad  and  robbers  plentiful.  Can  vou 
*'  He  was  a  quack  and  a  humbug*  imagine  a  stranger  incident  than 
and  besides,  you  never  would  have  meeting  a  king  of  the  American  In- 
met  him  travelling  in  one  of  those  dians,  quoting  Grotius  and  Puffendorf, 
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and  recallini^  the  experiences  of  an 
attorney's  office  ?" 

"  But  you  forget,"  I  rejoined,  ''one 
great  source  of  adventure  possessed 
by  onr  ancestors^  which  our  modem 
enquiries  have  dried  up  :  I  mean  su- 
perstition. We  have  no  haimted 
chambers  in  way-side  inns  —  nor 
clanking  of  chains ;  nor  spectres  look- 
ing in  upon  us  from  high  gallows- 
trees  upon  *  the  blasted  heath.*  ** 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  are  wofully 
mistaken  in  taking  for  granted  the 
death  of  superstition^  merely  because 
she  is  buried.  If  we  had  courage  to 
confess  it,  we  should  find  that  her 
subjects  were  as  numerous  as  ever, 
and  her  power  as  great.  Even  at  St 
John's,  my  own  college,  sir — we  per- 
fectly well  know  the  library  is  haunt- 
ed. I  myself,  sir,  when  I  was  an  un- 
der-graduate,  had  rooms  just  below  it^ 
and  have  heard  most  distinctly  the  roll 
of  some  hard  substance  from  one  end 
of  the  long  gallery  to  the  other — and 
after  a  pause  the  substance,  whatever 
it  was,  has  been  trundled  back  again^ 
and  the  game  has  gone  on ;  and  as  a 
proof  to  you  of  the  liveliness  of  super- 
stition at  that  period,  which  is  not  a 
very  remote  one,  I  may  tell  you  that 
those  rooms  are  often  unoccupied  from 
their  haunted  reputation, — and  that 
there  is  not  a  scout — I  may  almost  say 
not  a  member  of  the  coUege,  who  has 
not  some  vague  fear  of  entering  the 
library,  or  who  is  altogether  sure  that 
the  popular  account  of  the  legend  is 
not  the  correct  one,  namely,  that 
the  rolling  sound — ^bump — ^bump- 
along  the  floor,  is  caused  by  the  devil 
playing  at  bowls  with  the  head  of 
Archbishop  Laud/' 

"  I  never  heard  the  like  in  my  bom 
days,"  said  the  lady  at  mv  right  hand* 
with  a  sort  of  tremor  m  her  voice. 


that  showed  she  was  not  of  one  of  the 
unbelievers: — *'  I  wouldn't  go  into 
that  room  for  to  be  made  Queen  of 
England." 

"  There,  sir!*'  cried  my  friend  in 
triumph — **  this  sensible  lady  bears 
witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
Depend  upon  it,  we  are  not  one  of  us 
deprived  of  the  happy  power  of  think- 
ing each  strange  tale  devoutly  true,  if 
we  could  only  tear  off  for  a  while  iho 
mummy-folds  of  interest,  pride,  ration- 
ality, and  scepticism,  in  which  we 
havewraptourselves.  Formyownpart* 
I  make  it  a  rule  to  believe  every  thing* 
The  experimental  is  as  real  to  me  as  a 
tree  or  a  stone— -but,  indeed,  what 
right  have  we  to  call  any  thing  super* 
natural,  till  we  have  found  how  far 
the  natural  extends  ?  The  combina- 
tions of  chembtry  are  more  supema* 
tural  than  a  ghost— yet  we  believe 
them." 

**  But  we  know  their  causes." 

**  No,  sir ;  we  only  see  the  effects 
of  certain  mixtures,  and  from  the  uni- 
formity of  the  effect,  we  argue  to  a 
cause— but  the  cause  itself  is  inexpli- 
cable* So  perhaps  is  the  cause  of  a 
ghost ;  but  its  existence  may  be  as 
real,  notwithstanding,  as  the  stream 
we  are  crossing  at  this  moment.  Two 
gases  in  composition  produce  water — 
why  may  not  two  other  gases  produce 
a  spectre  ?" 

"  Seeing  is  believing,"  I  said. 

**  I  have  seen,  sir,"  replied  my 
friend—. 

y  A  ghost,  sir?"  enquired  the  lady, 
with  her  eyes  distended  with  expecta- 
tion. 

*'  A  spectre,  madam,"  he  replied, 
with  a  good-humoured  smile ;  **  but 
here  we  are  at  Guildford,  and  I  will 
tell  you  the  story  when  we  have 
changed  horses." 


CUAFTBB  II. 


**  Shoetlt  after  leaving  college,  I 
travelled  for  some  years,  and  when  I 
had  grown  tired  of  chasing  my  own 
shadow  from  Rome  to  Naples,  from 
Paris  to  Vienna,  I  betook  me,  in  a  fit 
of  repentance  for  time  lost  and  money 
wasted,  to  the  calm  and  sedate  Uni^ 
versity  of  Heidelberg.  It  is  certain- 
ly not  very  easy  to  find  what  is  called 
gentlemanly  society  in  those  abodes  of 
learning,  where  beer  and  tobacco  dis- 
pute the   pre-eminence  with  verbal 


scholarship  and  cloudy  metaphysics ; 
but,  in  finding  one  person  about  my 
own  age,  who  had  a  soul  above  brown 
stout  and  meerschaums,  I  considered 
myself  very  fortunate.  He  was  a  fine, 
high-spirited  youth,  of  noble  family, 
and  of  what  in  that  country  passes  for 
a  large  fortune.  Hia  name  was 
Charles,  or  Karl  von  Hontheim  $  and 
before  I  had  been  a  month  matricu- 
lated, we  both  felt  as  if  we  had  known 
each  other  all  our  lives.    There  is 
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nothiog  80  sorprising  among  the  dumps  at  the  expectation  of  all  that 
Germans  as  the  way  in  whieh  they  go  awaited  her  at  home.  You  were  none 
through  that proc^«  monstre,  which  we  of  you  perhaps  ever  inside  of  an  old 
call  fsdling  in  love.  Instead  of  a  quiet>  German  easUe ;  but  you  will  have  & 
pleasant  sort  of  feeling,  such  as  we  Tery  good  idea  of  it  if  you  will  trans« 
experience  it  here,  going  on  fromsim*  plant  the  jail  of  your  nearest  county 
pie  flirtation  through  a  season  or  two's  town  into  a  wild  region  among  hills 
quadrilles*  to  a  positive  predilection^  and  woods — convert  its  courtyard 
and  finally  to  an  offer  of  marriage—  and  cells  into  long  corridors*  place 
love  in  the  heart  of  a  German  is  a  some  few  articles  of  furniture*  of  a 
•mouldering  volcano  or  embryo  earth-  coarse  and  strong  kind*  in  one  or  two 
quake.  It  seems  to  be  his  point  of  of  the  rooms*  and  imagine  the  whole 
honour  to  feel  as  miserable  as  possible;  building  very  much  in  want  of  a 
and  my  friend  Karl  was*  according  county  rate  to  keep  it  in  habitable 
to  his  own  showing,  the  most  wretched  repair.  This,  at  least*  is  a  very  close 
of  men.  The  account  of  his  woes  was  description  of  the  residence  of  tho 
this: — A  certain  Emily  von  Rosen-  beautiful  Emily.  Then*  instead  of 
thai — one-half  of  whose  attraction  I  the  pleasing  society  of  an  enterprising 
firmly  believe  consisted  in  the  pretfi-  housebreaker*  or  gentlemanly  tum- 
ness  of  her  name — ^was  the  daughter  key*  think  of  being  doomed  to  see  no 
of  an  old  baron  who  lived  in  complete  visage*  from  one  year's  end  to  another^ 
seclusion  in  one  of  the  most  out•o^the•  except  that  of  her  father*  or  the  mo- 
way  districts  of  the  Odenwald.  Karl  dest  and  undecided  Baron  von  £r- 
had  become  acquainted  with  her  du*  bach.  Solitary  confinement  would 
ring  her  stay  with  an  old  reladon—-  have  been  a  milder  sentence.  And 
one  of  the  Empress*  maids  of  honour  then*  if  she  moved  into  the  village*  as 
at  Schonbrunn — and  seemed  to  have  by  courtesy  a  few  straggling  huts 
made  so  good  use  of  hu  time  and  op-  were  called*  her  situation  was  not 
portunlties*  that  nothing  was  wanting  much  improved.  The  schoolmaster 
but  the  consent  of  the  old  baron ;  had  not  visited  the  Odenwald*  and  I 
Emily  herself  being  nearly,  as  roman-  should  imagine  has  scarcely  yet  open- 
tic  as  my  friend.  But  many  things  ed  his  primer  among  that  benighted 
told  against  his  chance  with  the  seclu-  and  simple  peasantry.  Not  the  worse* 
ded  proprietor  of  Rosenthal.  In  the  perhaps*  for  them ;  but  still  to  a  young 
first  place*  he  had  a  prejudice  against  huiy  who  had  spent  half  a-year  at 
the  locality  where  the  acquaintance  Vienna — been  presented  at  court*  and 
had  commenced ;  in  the  next  place,  he  had  danced  with  all  the  whiskered 
was  sometimes  in  his  own  mind  deter-  pandours  and  the  fierce  hussars  that 
mined  on  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  shine  forth  in  the  reftJgence  of  pearl 
gentleman  whose  principal  recom-  jackets  and  diamond  pantaloons*  the 
mendation  was  that  he  was  his  neigh-  change  was  "  very  tolerable***  as  Dog- 
bour*  and  would*  therefore*  not  carry  berry  says*  "  and  not  to  be  endured." 
her  far  out  of  his  reach ;  and*  in  the  The  unsophisdcated  natives  of  the 
last  place*  he  was  not  by  any  means  village  baa  no  higher  idea  of  a  grandee 
anxious  to  marry  her  at  all*  as,  besides  than  was  ofiered  them  in  the  person 
losing  her  society*  he  foresaw  there  of  the  baron  himself;  and  they  had 
might  be  sundry  inconveniences  at-  a  far  higher  reverence  for  the  Wild 
tending  the  event  in  the  shape  of  set-  Huntsman  of  their  own  forest*  than 
tlements  and  portions  ;  and*  therefore*  for  the  Kdsar  and  all  his  court.  But 
on  the  whole*  balancing  between  mar-  you  ask  who  was  the  Wild  Huntsman  ? 
rying  her  to  the  Baron  von  Erbach  — Thereby  hangs  a  tale ;  and  I  give 
and  not  marrying  her  at  all* — ^the  lat-  you  my  word  of  honour  it  is  impossi- 
ter  alternative  was  decidedly  the  fa-  ble  for  any  incident  to  be  better  au- 
vourite.  But  Emily*  on  parting  with  thenticated  by  the  evidence  both  of 
Karl*  had  given  him  to  understand  eye-witnesses  and  ear- witnesses*  than 
that  she  was  very  miserable  at  the  the  repeated  appearance  of  a  certain 
thoughts  of  immurement  in  the  old  form  or  shape*  which*  among  the 
chateau  of  Rosenthal ;  and*  accord-  country  people*  bore  the  name  of  the 
ingly*  out  of  mere  sympathy*  he  felt  Wilde  Yager*  or  Wiltl  Huntsman.  I 
inconsolably  wretched  in  his  suite  of  have  conversed  with  many — ^hundreds 
rooms  at  Heidelberg.  No  wonder*  I  was  going  to  say — but  many  dozens 
indeed,  that  Emily  was  in  doleful  of  people  certainly*  who  have  assured 
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me  they  have  seen  him  'and  heard 
him/ — who  have  described  the  long 
white  cloak  in  which  he  is  enTeloped, 
and  the  high-trotting  black  horse  he 
rides  on.  Why  shonld  we  disbe- 
lieve it?  for  obsenre,  I  pray  yon, 
his  appearance  is  not  a  mere  use- 
less display— .but  has  an  object  of  a 
much  loftier  kind  than  merely  to 
frighten  old  women  and  children. 
No  reasoning  could  dissipate  the  be- 
lief uniYersiI  in  that  district*  that  the 
appearance  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  was 
the  precursor  of  hostilities.  In  the 
profoundest  peace  there  has  been 
heard*  in  the  sequestered  valley  of  the 
Rosenthal*  the  tramp  of  a  barbed 
horse  and  the  clang  of  knightly  steel* 
— so  sure  as  this  sound  has  been  re- 
peated three  times*  has  war  broken  out 
within  the  month;  and  if  you  had 
heard*  as  I  have*  the  proofis  of  thb 
coincidence*  to  call  it  nothing  more* 
you  would  pause  a  littie  before  you 
altogether  rejected  it,  or  attributed  it  to 
the  liveliness  (or  ghastliness  rather)  of 
the  German  imagination.  But  every 
spectre  must  have  his  legend* — and  the 
legend  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  of  the 
OdenwaM  is  this : — Long*  long  ago* 
a  certain  graf*  or  earl,  was  lord  of  the 
whole  forest  and  half  die  neighbouring 
lands.  A  jolly  old  boy  he  seems  to 
have  been*  as  manners  then  were. 
When  he  drank  Rhine  wine*  which 
was  a  feat  he  performed  by  the  hogs- 
head* he  was  tolerably  happy, — ^hap^ 
pier  when  he  fell  in  with  a  company  of 
rich  churchmen  returning  with  the 
rents  t>f  their  abbey-lands*  or  of  meN 
chants  with  their  pack-saddles  stufied 
with  gold, — but  happiest  of  all  when 
his  foot  was  in  stirrup  and  lance  in 
rest*  for  hard  knocks  were  both  meat 
and  drink  to  the  graf  of  the  Oden- 
wdd.  Fierce*  cruel*  and  tyrannical 
— even  beyond  the  habits  of  chivalry 
— people  were  amazed  to  find  that* 
from  one  of  his  marauding  excursions* 


he  brought  home  with  lum  a  lady  from 
a  far  eountrie*  beantiftil  exoeedungly, 
and  still  more  surprised  when  they 
discovered  that  he  made  her  his  lawM 
wife*  and  paid  her  such  deference  and 
devotion  as  if  she  had  been  a  sain^ 
and  he  had  turned  her  worshipper* 
Bnt  tigers  can  never  be  permanendy 
tamed*  however  quiet  they  may  appear 
for  a  season*  so  let  Van  Ambiurgh  look 
to  it.  The  graf  seemed  all  of  a  sadden 
to  recover  his  bloodthirsty  disposition. 
Though  an  heir  to  his  name  and  ho* 
nours  was  now  daUv  to  be  expected^ 
he  ordered  his  retainers  to  mount- 
brought  out  his  splendid  black  chaiger, 
and*  when  his  fair  young  wife  came  to 
him*  and  begged  him*  by  all  the  love 
she  bore  him*  to  delay  his  expedition 
for  only  a  few  days*  he  cursea  her  as 
she  knelt*  and  repelled  her  with  his 
iron-bound  hand  so  rudely*  that  blood 
gushed  out  of  her  snow*  white  shoul- 
der* and  she  fdl  senseless  on  the 
ground.  The  graf  sprang  into  hit 
saddle*  and  rode  off.  After  a  march 
of  three  days*  he  laid  siege  to  the 
castie  of  a  rivsd  chief*  and  was  repola- 
ed  with  great  slaughter.  As  he  lay 
under  an  oak-tree  Uiat  night*  a  vision 
appeared  to  him  of  his  wife.  She 
b»re  a  poor  dead  baby  in  her  arms* 
and  said*  **  See*  graf*  what  your 
cruelty  has  done.  Oh  I  man  of  blood* 
our  mood  is  upon  your  soul.  To- 
morrow's fight  will  be  your  last ;  but 
the  grave  will  refuse  you  rest.  Go 
forth*  and  as  war  has  been  your  de- 
light* be  the  herald  and  harmnger  of 
war.'*  In  the  next  day*s  assault  he 
died,  and  from  that  time*  whidi  is 
now  many  centuries  ago,  his  spectre 
has  been  seen  in  his  habit  as  he  lived* 
mounted  on  the  fiery  black  horse*  and 
announcing  the  neai*  approach  of  strife 
and  danger. — Bnt  here  we  have  ^ot  to 
Godalming*  and  I  must  refrew  my 
memory  with  a  tumbler  of  sherry  and 
water." 


CHxrTEB  III. 


tt 


It  is  time  to  go  back  in  my  story  to 
my  friend  Karl  and  his  disconsolate 
enchantress*  the  fair  Kmily  von  Rosen- 
thal. '  Though  boaties  rowed  and  ri- 
vers flowed*  with  many  a  hill  between/ 
they  managed  to  keep  up  an  animated 
correspondence  by  means  of  the  post- 
office,  the  slit  in  whose  wall  gave*  no 
doubt*  the  original  idea  of  the  inter'- 


parietal  communications  of  Pyramns 
and  Thisbe.  It  is  impossible  to  sa^ 
what  mischief  might  have  happened  if 
the  frequent  epistles  had  not  opened  a 
safety  valve  to  tiie  fiery  passion  that 
devoured  poor  Karl.  •*  Sure,  heaven 
sent  letters  for  some  wretch*s  aid*** 
which  is  another  argument  in  favour 
of  Mr  Hill's  penny  postage — for  ab- 
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sent  loT«  b  a  groat  •noogii  eiil  of  iU  b j  the  way.     KarFs  listen  were  Tef7 

aelf  without  the  additional  miserj  of  tolerable  to  look  at,  aod  aoeomplished 

paying'  a  donUe  letter.    Pages,  to*  after  the  manner  of  aeeomplisbmenta 

lamesy  reams,  were  mntaallT  writteo  In  their  eenutry ;  hot  as  it  was  no 

and  reeeiTed,  and  lore  had  at  lasl  difficult  matter  to  pMreeire  that  Wer- 

reaehed  the  point  when  it  beeomei  ther  was  an  espeeiid  faTonrite  with 

eaUlme,  when  my  inspeetion  of  it  wu  them — and  that  Goethe's  other  prose 

for  a  while  interrupted  by  my  friend  writings   were   their  ehief  literary 

getting  a  lieutenant's  eommisBion  in  studies,  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 

the  dragoons,  and  leanng  the  dassie  that  such  poison  would  not  be  long  in 

ahades  of  the  Heidelbnrghen,  where  i  prodncing  the  baneful  effects  which,  I 

had  made  his  acquaintance,  to  join  his  Terily  belieTO,  it  was  that  prurient 

regiment.    I  pursued  my  studies  for  cAd  satyr's  intention  to  create  on  the 

another  month  or  two,  and  then  re-  mind  and  manners  of  his  countrymen, 

eeived  an  invitation  from  Karl  to  Tisit  And  this  prophecy  is  now  completely 

him  at  his  castle  in  the  west  of  Ocn  fulfilled,  as  both  of  tliem  are  separated 

many,  and  afterwards  to  accompany  from  their  husbands,  without,  at  the 

him  to  the  station  where  the  detaehh  same  time,  losing  a  single  particle  of 

ment  of  the  regiment  he  belonged  to*  their  status  and  reputation.  -  Well, 

was  at  that  time  quartered.     Nothing  a  fortnight  or  so  passed  pleasantly 

could  be  more  agreeable.     I  set  off  at  enough  —  Karl    making    Kosenthaly 

the  end  of  March,  just  when  the  wesh  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rosenthal,  so 

ther  begins  to  be  fittest  for  traTelling  eonstantly  the  theme  of  his  disconrse, 

and  sight- sedng;  and,  after  a  delight-  thsrt  I  really  think    I    knew  every 

ftil  journey  on  horseback,  for  I  took  oranny  of  the  old  caetle,  and  aU  the 

two  or  three  of  my  horses  abroad  with  hidividnals  oonnected  with  it,  as  inti- 

m«^  I  arrived  at  the  hospitable  castle  mately  as  if  they  had  been  my  own 

of  Hontheim.  home  and  my  own  relations.     The 

<* '  Don't  you  think  I  am  the  luckiest  old  Baron  was  described  as  a  fine  relic 

dog  in  Europe  ?'  were  the  first  words  of  a  man  once  acquainted  with  the 

he  said  to  me.     *  The  troop  I  belong  world,  but  now  fallen  into  old  age  and 

to  Is  stationed  at  Waldback,  only  the  hands  of  his  confessor,— which, 

fourteen  mUcs  from  Rosenthal.  EraHy  between  them,  seemed  to  have  stripped 

knows  of  our  good  fortune.     Did  you  him  of  all  the  experience  he  had  ac- 

ever  hear  of  anything  so  fortunate.*  quired,  and  left  Ms  mind  a  te^la  rasa 

'<  There  was  no  g^ahisaylng  the  ftK^t,  on  which  the  persons  nearest  bhn 

that  thn  was  a  very  agreeable  incident  could  make  alsraet  whatever  impree- 

in  the  Kfb  of  a  man  condemned  to  sion   they  ehose.     His   fliend   and 

country  qnarten,  and  I  congratulated  neighbour,  the  Baron  Yon  Erbach, 

him  accordfaigly.     I  rejoiced  in  it  also  seemed   a   younger   cAtimi  of  tfans 

on  my  own  account,  as  I  confess  I  had  Baron  Von  Rosenthal,  with  the  addi- 

beeome  so  far  interested  in  his  love  as  tional  disadvantage  of  never  having 

to  have  a  great  anxiety  to  see  the  in*  seen  the  world  at  adl :  but  to  eompen- 

spirer  of  it.     It  was  also  a  part  of  the  sate  for  this  ladt  of  experience,  he  had 

country  with  which  I  was  unacqnatnt-  what  very  few  people  in  his  condition 

edy  and  as  I  knew  it  was  the  land  of  have  -—  a  salutary  <Bstru8t  in  his  own 

mysteries  and  hobgoUins,  I  was  de-  wisdom,  and  even  in  the  evidence  of 

termined  to  judge  for  myself  whether  hie  own  senses.     He  would  rather 

indeed  there  are  things  in  this  dull  take  another  person's  word  for  it  that 

prosaic  earth  of  ours  which  are  not  the  sun  was  shining,  than  state  such  a 

dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.     I  went  fact  on  Ms  own  authority.   Emily  was, 

— and  saw — ^but  I  will  not  andcipate.  of  course,  an  angel ;  and  the  confessor 

**  As  to  my  friend  Karl's  sisters,  it  a  fit  individual  to  make  up  a  trio  with 

would  make  the  story  more  romantic,  the  two  barons,  as  he  seemed  to  be  as 

perhaps,  if  I  toM  you  about  their  ele-  simple  as  Ignorance  and  his  legendary 

gance,  beauty,  and  all  the  other  qua-  studies  could  make  him. 

lities  that  travelling  Englishmen  are  so  "  When  in  this  way  I  had  acquired  a 

clever  at  discovering  in  foreign  ladiee  competent  knowledge,  at  second  hand, 

— for  my  own  part,  I  never  saw  a  girl  from  Karl,  who  himself  was  indebted 

who  had  not  been  brought  up  at  the  for  all  his  information  to  his  fair  cor- 

feet  of  an  English  mother,  with  whom  respondent,  we  set  off  for  the  secluded 

I  would  trust  my  bitpptness;  but  this  station  to  wMeh  Karl  Was  appdnted. 
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A  venerable  captain  was  the  onlj  other  two  gentlemen,  who  were  no 
other  officer,  and  as  he  was  a  very  less  distinguished  personages  than  the 
good  specimen  of  his  country,  we  soon  barons  of  Erbach  and  Rosenthal.  The 
were  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  box  and  surplice  were  rapidly  hustled 
silent  and  smoking  philosopher,  who  out  of  sight — a  retainer  was  summoned 
rarely  interfered  with  us»  and  never  to  take  my  horse,  and  with  some  little 
objected  to  take  whatever  duty  Karl  appearance  of  knightly  hospitality^  I 
was  too  much  occupied  to  perform,  was  uhered  into  a  large  room,  where 
In  fact,  it  was  quite  a  holiday ;  and,  of  some  bottles  and  glares,  on  a  huge 
course,  our  first  business  was  to  recon-  table  before  the  fire,  showed  that  the 
noitre  the  position  of  Rosenthal  Castle,  ghostly  father  did  not  altogether  inter* 
preparatory  to  taking  any  steps  to  effect  diet  the  creature  comforts  from  hia 
a  lodgement.  Recollect  my  similitude  faithful  flock, 
of  the  county  jail — a  similitude  appli-  *'  *  You  will  pardon  me,  stranger,' 
cable  in  more  ways  than  one, — as  I  said  the  old  Baron,  *  for  having  kept 
will  venture  to  &ay  there  are  few  male*  you  waiting  outside  the  gate  so  long ; 
factors  have  longed  more  ardently  for  for — ^"tis  a  wild  country  this — some  of 
their  release  than  did  the  imprisoned  the  peasantry,  they  say,  are  disaffected, 
Emily.  At  last  we  determined  be-  —and — so  you  see* 
tween  us  that  I  should  effect  an  en«  '^  ^  I  beg  yoa*ll  make  no  apologies,* 
trance ;  and,  accordingly,  at  the  close  I  said ;  '  I  am  too  grateful  that  yon 
of  an  April  day,  I  found  myself  be-  have  let  me  in  at  last,  to  find  any  fault 
nighted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  with  the  delay.  My  poor  black,  also.* 
castle,  and  thundered  at  the  door^  ^''Isyourhorseblack,  sir?' enquired 
intending  to  crave  admission  and  shel*  the  younger  baron  ;  '  Father  Joannes 
ter  for  the  night.  Long,  long  did  I  was  just  saying  so.* 
sit  at  the  portal  gate,  Imocking  with  *'  And,  in  short,  it  very  soon  came 
all  my  might.  At  last,  a  voice,  trem-  out  that  the  three  wise  men  of  Rosen- 
bling  with  agitation,  cried  from  the  thai  had  been  startled  from  their  wine- 
inside — "  In  the  name  of  St  Hubert  cups  by  the  fear  of  a  visit  from  the 
and  St  James,  what  want  you  here  ?'*  Wild  Huntsman.  Now,  though  I  have 

''  <  Food  and  shelter.  I  have  lost  my  described  them  as  somewhat  simple,  I 

way  in  the  forest ;  and  my  horse  is  must  say,  that  from  all  I  heard  on  that 

tired.*  occasion,  their  belief  in  the  occasional 

*'  *  He  trotted  too  fast  over  the  draw-  apparition  of  the  figure  I  have  de- 
bridge.  We  adjure  you  in  the  name  scribed  to  you,  was  perfectly  sincere ; 
all  the  saints  to  retire/  and,  what  is  more,  supported  by  many 

''  <  Why  ?  what  are  you  afraid  of?  clearer  and  more  convincing  proora 

Tell  your  master,  whoever  he  is,  that  than  one-half  of  the  things  that  their 

I  am  an  Englishman,  who  craves  his  religion  calls  upon  them  to  credit, 

hospitality  only  for  the  night*  And  such  were  the  tales  they  told, 

" '  An  Englishman?'  sud  the  voice ;  and  so  authenticated,  that  on  going  to 
find  then,  after  a  little  whispering,  the  my  couch  that  night,  I  was  ha]Lf  in- 
key  was  turned,  and  the  creaking  old  clined  to  fancy  that  they  were  per- 
gate  revolved  upon  its  hinges,  and  fectly  justified  in  what  had  at  first 
presented  to  my  astonisjied  eyes  three  struck  me  as  an  instance  of  childish 
individuals;  one  of  them  bearing  a  credulity.  Before  many  days  had 
little  tin  box,  and  dressed  in  fuU  cano-  passed,  I  was  in  a  condition  to  speak 
nicals,  the  oUier  two  close  behind  him,  from  my  own  experience, — but  here 
and  looking  over  his  shoulders,  as  if  we  are  at  Liphork,  where  the  coach 
expecting  to  see  some  wonderful  ap-  stops  for  lunch ;  and,  if  you  wish  to 
pearance.  The  little  tin  box  contain-  have  a  very  bad  lunch,  and  to  pay 
ed  one  of  the  thigh-bones  and  three  for  it  very  highly,  I  advise  you  to  avail 
ribs  of  St  Hubert,  and  was  borne  by  yourself  of  this  opportunity.  The 
the  worthy  father  confessor  of  the  beer,  however,  is  good. 


Chaptbe  IV. 

''Emily  von  Rosenthal  was  certainly  mance  1  saw  in  her  disposition  added 
a  beautiful  girl ;  and,  as  I  was  not  to  to  her  attraction.  With  her,  and,  in- 
be  her  husband,  I  confess  the  urild  ro«    deed,  with  the  old  people  also,  I  man- 
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aged  to  make  myself  such  afayourite^  evening— tit  was  on  the  13th  of  April 

that  I  was  invited  to  prolong  my  visits  — when  we  were  all  gathered  together 

•— whichi  you  will  perceive^  was  the  as  usual  round  the  ^vood  fire  in  the 

Tery  thing  I  wished  ; — and^  besides  halU   low  growls   of  thunder  were 

the  duty  of  being  useful  to  my  friend,  heard  at  a  distance  among  the  hills— 

there  is  no  denying  that  such  an  insight  long  shrill  gusts  of  wind   sounded 

into  the  secret  recesses  of  an  old  baro-  every  now  and  then  along  the  deserted 

nial  family  was  very  agreeable  to  my-  corridors — and,  by  fitftd  plashes,   a 

self.     The  brace  of  barons  and  their  pattering  of  rain  sounded  dismally 

worthy  confessor  were  indeed  well  de-  against  the  window, 

serving  of  a  study,  for  three  such  ori-  " '  Here  is  a  wild  night,*  said  Father 

ginals  are  not  often  to  be  encountered.  Joannes,  stirring  up  one  of  the  im- 

The  lover  was  as  queer  a  specimen  of  mense  logs  upon  the  fire — '  may  the 

the  tender  passion  as  one  can  well  saints  hare  pity  upon  travellers.' 

imagine  ;  seeming    to  consider   the  *'  *  And  send  them  a  cup  of  comfort 

whole  art  and  mystery  of  love-making  like  this,'  added  the  old  baron,  filling 

to  coDsLst  in  adopting  the  opinion  of  up  his  glass. 

his  enslaver,  though  she  altered  it  as  ''  <  Ah  I  very  true,'  said  the  younger 
often  as  Hamlet  in  the  play.  Polonius  baron,  and  followed  his  senior's  ex- 
was  a  type  of  him.     The  two  other  ample. 

worthies  seemed  to  make  it  quite  as  *'*  None  but  the  wicked  would  go 

much  a  point  to  retain  their  own  opi-  abroad  in  such  weather,'  observed  the 

nions,  however  absurd  ;  and,  between  reverend  gentleman,  who  never  was 

them  all,  what  with  philandering  with  altogether  pleased  unless  he  received 

the  young  lady,  and  drinking  with  the  a  little  contradiction  to  his  remarks ; 

old  men,  my  time  passed  very  agree-  '  and  therefore  I  withdraw  my  request 

ably.     A  meeting  at  last  was  efiected,  that  the  saints  would  have  pity  on 

through  my  means,  between  the  lovers  them.* 

—daggers  and  flashes  of  lightning,  "  *  Very  true,'  said  the  Baron  von 
what  vows  they  swore !  Commend  Erbach,  *  I  did  not  think  of  that.' 
*me  to  a  German  for  thundering  pro-  " '  But  are  the  wicked  peculiarly 
testations, — what  tears  they  wept  1  for  fond  of  bad  weather  for  their  jour- 
Karl  was  not  above  the  lachrymatory  neys  ?*  I  enquired, 
weaknesses  of  his  countrymen, — and  d[l  <' '  They  are  the  cause  of  it,  my  good 
the  time  I  could  not  imagine  what  friend,'  explained  the  confessor ; '  na- 
possible  obstacle  there  could  be  to  his  ture  is  so  disgusted  at  the  sight  of 
marrying  her  on  the  spot ;  but,  alas !  them  that  she  falls  into  convulsions — 
alas  I  the  meeting  had  been  perceived  the  elements  themselves  are  affected — 
by  some  prying  eyes, — cold  looks  were  the  wind  howls  for  fear — the  rain  falls 
cast  on  me ;  the  young  lady  ordered  in  sorrow,  as  is  fully  explained  in  a 
into  close  confinement  within  the  castle  learned  book  by  a  brother  of  our 
walls — visited  three  times  a-day  by  order  on  the  causes  of  storms  and 
the  confessor — and  once  at  least  by  the  earthquakes.'  So  you  perceive  that 
Baron  von  Erbach — and  affairs  in  all  Colonel  Reid  and  the  ingenious  Ame- 
respects  wore  as  gloomy  an  aspect  as  rican  are  not  the  first  who  have  stu- 
could  well  be  desired.  She  prayed  died  those  matters.  But  to  go  on  with 
and  besought  me  not  to  leave  her, — so  the  conversation  in  the  great  hall  at 
the  cold  looks  of  the  trio  were  thrown  Rosenthal : — When  about  an  hour  had 
away  upon  me, —  their  hints  disre-  been  spent  in  listening  to  various 
garded — and  their  viands  and  wines  sage  opinions  upon  a  multitude  of  sub- 
consumed  as  unconcernedly  as  ever,  jects,  the  storm  every  now  and  then 
Who  or  what  the  stranger  might  be  getting  the  better  of  our  eloquence, 
who  had  been  seen  in  company  with  and  sounding  indeed  very  appalling 
the  fair  Emilyand  the  English  stranger,  in  that  dilapidated  old  mansion,  we 
nobodvhad  discovered.  We,  of  course,  were  startled  from  our  seats  in  the 
with  the  licence  allowable  in  love  and  very  middle  of  a  tremendous  gust,  by 
war,  fiatly  denied  the  whole  accusa-  repeated  knocks  at  the  principal  gate, 
tion, — and  we  were  not  without  some  and  the  sound  of  many  voices  demand- 
remote  hopes  that  better  days  would  ing  admission.  When  we  recovered 
shine  on  us  when  the  present  tyranny  a  little  from  our  surprise  at  such  an 
should  be  overpast.  But  now  comes,  unusual  event,  we  went  in  a  body 
the  main  ineident  of  my  storyt     One  across  the  main  quadrangle  to  the 
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gate*  and  on  opening  it,  sev^n  or  eight 
of  the  Tillagen — men»  womeny  and 
ehildren^  all  huddled  together  in  the 
extremity  of  terrofi  rushed  into  the 
yard  imploring  ui  to  save  them.  Be- 
fore ire  had  time  to  enquire  into  the 
unise  of  their  aiarm»  we  were  joined 
by  the  beautiful  EmUv  herself*  oare- 
fully  wrapped  up  in  her  cloaks  who 
clung  to  my  armi.and  looked  on  with* 
out  saTing  a  word.  The  eonfessor 
hurried  off  as  fast  as  possible  for  the 
little  tin  box  whieh  he  had  displayed 
so  piously  on  my  first  appearance  { 
and  the  two  barons^  making  out  from 
tiie  confused  report  of  the  yillagers 
that  they  had  seen  the  Wild  Huntsman 
in  full  troty  skirting  the  wood^  and 
coming  directly  towards  the  hamle^ 
fell  into  such  an  agony  of  fear  that 
they  could  do  nothing  but  cross  them- 
■elres  with  amasing  activity^  and  re^ 
peat  the  creed  and  the  commandments 
as  fast  as  they  were  able^  Father 
Joannes  appeared  at  last  with  his 
talisman  of  bones^  and  rattled  them 
with  the  most  exemplary  devotion.  A 
fresh  batch  of  terrified  peasants  now 
rushed  distractedly  into  the  court- 
yard ;  and  while  the  rain  continued  to 
pour»  and  the  now  almost  dark  even- 
ing was  fitfully  illumined  by  vivid 
streaks  of  lightnings  there  certamly 
did  come  Into  that  quadrangle  a  form 
enveloped  in  a  long  white  mantle^ 
mounted  on  a  splendid^  black  charger. 
It  was  a  stately  animal^  and  trotted 
proudly  up  to  the  very  spot  where  I 
was  standing  with  Emily  clinging  to 
my  arm.  There  could  be  no  mistake  ; 
I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  The  fi- 
gure stooped  solemnlv  down  when  he 
reached  the  spot ;  and  the  next  minute 
I  missed  my  fair  companion  from  my 
side  I  and  amid  repeated  flashes  of 


lightning,  while  the  thunder  rolled 
in  long  eddying  volleys,  that  nearly 
shook  the  turrrets  to  the  ground,  1 
thought  I  saw  her  seated  in  front  of 
the  mysterious  shape,  whatever  it 
might  be^  and  disappearing  through 
the  portal." 

<<  Lodd  massy  !'*  exclaimed  the 
lady,  whom  I  had  fancied  asleep,  so 
silent  had  she  been  while  the  gentle- 
man was  telling  thb  story,  ''  and  was 
the  poor  crittur  never  heanl  of  again  ? 
She  was  not  married  to  the  ghost 
sure  ?** 

«<  Madam,"  replied  the  gentleman, 
*'  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  myself  saw 
the  incident  1  have  related.  What 
happened  in  that  mysterious  journey  I 
have  no  qieans  of  finding  out*  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  two  barons 
were  exceedingly  grateful  to  ray  friend 
Karl  von  Hontheiro^  who  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  deliver  the  heiress  of 
Rosenthal  from  the  clutches  of  the 
Wild  Huntsman — the  younger  of  those 
noblemen  being  farther  induced  to 
forfeit  all  claim  to  the  lady*s  hand 
from  being  afflicted  with  a  severe 
rheumatic  afiectlon  in  the  knee,  which 
he  attributed  to  kneeling  for  upwards 
of  two  hours  on  the  wet  court-yard, 
for  it  was  a  very  long  time  before  any 
ef  the  party  recovered  courage  enough 
to  rise  from  their  prostration.  I  can 
add  nothing  more,  except  that  my 
friend  Karl  and  his  bride  are  stiU 
alive;  and  that  last  year,  when  I  was 
there,  they  showed  me  a  magnifioent 
black  horscf  now  very  much  failed.  • 
from  age,  but  still  healthy,  and  by  the 
aid  of  boiled  oats  likely  to  live  some 
time.  But  this,  I  see,  is  Peterfield, 
where  I  unfortunately  leave  you — a 
good  day,  gentlemen,  and  a  pleasant 
jouraey  to  Portsmouth. 
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Trb  ancient  wnience  of  SimonidM^ 
<'  that  a  pleture  is  a  silent  poem^  and 
a  poem,  a  speaking  picture^"  though 
it  contains  a  seminar?  of  truths/ has 
been  aceessorj  to  muoh  delusion.  An- 
titheses and  epigrams  are  seldom  true 
to  the  letter.     Like  metaphors  and 
similesi  they  must  not  be  made  re- 
sponsible  for  their  consjNiuences.  They 
are  signal  rockets^  which  do  their  ap* 
point^  office  if  they  blaze  and  expire. 
It  was  only  the  lying  spirits  that  eould 
be  hermetically  sealed  up  in  phials  of 
crystaL      Thus,   in  the  present  in- 
stance* it  is  true  that  painting,  where- 
OTor  it  rises  above  mere  mechanism, 
when  it  selects  and  combines  aecord* 
ing  to  a  principle  of  grandeur  or  of 
beauty-— or  makes  nnmovingy  insen- 
sate lines  and  eolours,  expressive  of 
motion,  action,  passion,  thought,  or 
when  in  the  representation  of  the  sim- 
plest inanimate  objects,  it  conToys  to 
the  soul  of  the  beholder,  the  feeling, 
the  unction  of  the  artist's  own,  is  es- 
sentially poetic.    As  far  as  the  eom* 
binations  of  form  and  colour  are  con- 
cerned, painting,  without  words,  does 
all  that  words  eould  do,  and  a  great 
deal  more.     But  the  poetry  of  lan- 
guage is  not  necessarily  pictorial  nor 
picturesque.     Many  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages suggest  no  distinct  images  to 
the  inward  eye,  and  scarce  supply  a 
hint  to  the  painter*     The  man  who 
affirmed  that  ,the  sole  use  of  poetry 
was  to  furnish  subjects  for  pictures, 
spoke  as  wisely  and  professionally  as 
Brindsley  did,  when  be  declared  that 
God  Almighty  made  riTert  to  sup- 
ply canals  with  water.    Yet  a  race  of 
poets  have  existed,  re-appearing  from 
time  to  time  In  the  decay  or  syncope 
of  natural  genius,  who  seem  to  have 
taken  the  pathetic  bard  of  Cos  at  his 
word,  and  have  neglected  the  pecu- 
liar ftinetions  of  their  own  high  art,  to 
strain  with  elaborate  idleness  after  the 
unattainable  perfections  of  another. 
These  word-painters  hare,  by  an  old 
Italian  writer,  been  quaintly  called 
amatorial  poets^-seemhigly  under  the 
false  and  calumniotis  impression  that 
love  regards  the  Cfutside  only— that 
fancy  "  is  begotten  in  the  eyes."  Few 
of  these  cockneys  aspire  to  history— 
the   florists  are  innumerable— -many 
attempt  portraiti  but  they  excel  chiefly 


in  draperies.  Some  are  architects,  jg^e- 
nerally  in  the  Oothic  or  Arabesque 
styles — ^many  were  upholsterers,  house, 
furniture,  and  heraldry  painters;  but 
in  modem  times,  by  far  the  most  re- 
spectable have  dcTOted  themselves  to 
landscape.  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  their  perfbrmancesi  in  what- 
ever line  they  may  be,  seldom  attempt 
to  emulate  any  but  the  lower  and  spu- 
rious branches  of  the  silent  art ;  their 
works  are  not  **  speaking  pictures,** 
but  prating  pieces  of  needlework, 
Usping  intaglios  ;  their  sculpture  is 
coloured  wax-work,  and  their  archi- 
teeture  a  confectionary  pagoda.  But 
thus  must  it  ever  be*  when  men  desert 
the  thing  they  should  bci  to  enact  the 
thing  which  they  are  not.  The  poet 
embroiderers,  assuming  that  poetry  is 
addressed  to  the  inward,  as  painting 
to  the  bodily  eye,  labour  to  make 
every  line  convey  an  image— the 
oolour  of  an  eye,  or  the  turn  of  a 
neck,  or 


'*  Delicate  ahadow  of  an  auburn  curl, 
Upon  the  vermeil  cheek.' 


f> 


Or,  If  the  eye  is  ever  to  be  relieved 
from  duty,  the  nose  is  called  in  to  sup- 
ply its  place— and  we  have 

**  The  fragrant  breath  of  sylphs,  unseen 

tfaat  lie 
In  the  low,  lurkuig  violet*s  pale  blue  eye, 
The  rose's  sigh,  what  time  she  harks  the 

tale 
Of  her  true  love,  the  darkling  nightingale, 
That  hath  within  his  little  breast  a  choir 
Of  spirits  musical.'* 

Thus,  the  pretty  creatures  go  it  too 
and  fro  between  the  curiosity  nhop 
and  the  perfumery,  with  a  musical 
iBuff-box  in  their  hands,  in  imitation 
of  a  lyre,  and  think  themselves  de- 
scriptive poets.  « 

But,  to  be  serious,  it  never  can  be 
the  scopCi  the  province,  the  final 
cause,  and  iummum  honum  of  poetry, 
to  do  that  indiiferently  which  her 
mute  sister  does  so  much  better,  and 
more  quietly.  Judging  from  the 
soundest  principles  of  philosophic  cri- 
ticism, exemplified  in  the  works  of  the 
greatest  and  truest  poetry,  we  main- 
tidn,  that  the  highest  poetry  has  no 
analogy  whatever  with  painting— that 
Imagery  is  no|  poetic  io  proportion  as 
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it  flashes  vividly  on  the  fancy,  but  as  it 
lays  hold  of  the  higher  affections,  or 
becomes  the  exponent  of  action  or 
thought. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  we  have 
alluded  to  an  obscure  and  frivolous 
swarm  of  poetasters,  whose  imbecili- 
ties could  form  no  just  exception  to- 
any  tneory  or  definition*  But,  in  fact, 
if  to  paint  with  words,  to  make  lan- 
guage picturesque,  were  the  poet's 
characteristic  occupation,  the  triflers 
we  speak  of  must  be  the  greatest  and 
best  of  poets. 

But  in  the  strictness  of  speech, 
words  cannot  paint,  neither  singly  nor 
in  combination.  They  appeal  to  the 
imagination  solely  through  the  me- 
mory ;  or  if  they  have  any  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  fancy  or  the  feelings,  it 
is,  and  can  be,  only  by  their  sound, 
and  the  tone  and  time  of  their  utter- 
ance .  Not  singly ;  for  surely  the  word 
horse  is  not  a  picture  of  a  horse ;  and 
though  it  recall  the  form  of  that  animal 
to  any  one  who  had  seen  him,  it  would 
afford  not  a  hint  of  his  lineaments  to 
one  who  had  not.  Not  in  combina- 
tion ;  because  the  combination  of 
words  necessarily  implies  what  paint- 
ing ae  necessarily  excludes — a  pro- 
gression or  succession  of  time.  No 
description,  therefore,  however  accu- 
rate, can  be  literally  graphic,  for  an 
accurate  description  is  successive  enu- 
meration of  the  co-existent  parts  of  a 
given  whole.  The  parts,  therefore, 
appear  before  the  imagination  disjoint- 
edly ;  and,  instead  of  the  full,  coin- 
staneous  intuition,  in  which  painting 
vies  with  nature,  you  have  a  tedious 
toil  of  memory  to  re-articulate  the 
severed  members,  some  or  other  of 
which  are  almost  sure  to  be  lost  by 
the  way. 

Is  it  not  possible,  then,  for  the  poet 
to  flash  a  perfect  image  on  the  mmd  ? 
Undoubtedly,  and  more ;  he  can  pre- 
sent the  totality  of  many  contempo- 
raneous images,  but  not  by  the  minute 
pencilling  of  the  pictorialists, — ^not  by 
mimicking  the  mastery  of  the  limner, 
but  by  a  magic  all  his  own, — a  power 
mighty  as  that  by  which  the  true  artist 
makes  a  single  moment  to  express 
a  whole  action — a  single  glance  to 
constitute  a  character  and  symbolize  a 
life.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  of 
fifty  hearers  every  one  will  connect  a 
different  set  of  images  with  tiie  same 
words ;  but  if  the  words  be  instinct 
with  true  poesy,  they  wiU  evoke  jfx 


each  a  vivid,  delightM,  and  harmoni- 
ous intmtion,  in  unison  with  the  pur- 
pose, passion,  moral  of  the  strain. 

How  is  this  to  be  effected?  In 
various  ways.  Sometimes  by  a  single 
word — a  single  epithet — often  by  a  me- 
taphor— a  well-selected  circumstance 
—occasionally  by  the  very  sound  and 
movement  of  the  measure.  Sometimes 
a  recounting  of  particulars,  each  seem- 
ingly insignificant,  or  mutually  impli- 
ed, but  all,  as  it  were,  belonging  to 
the  same  set,  affect  the  imagination  in 
a  surprising  manner.  Crabbe  is  a 
great  master  in  this  kind,  and  so  is 
Scherherazade.  It  is  not  that  in  read- 
ing  them  we  go  on  casting  up  the 
items,  and  constructing  a  circle  out  of 
the  segments.  Any  arc  of  the  rain- 
bow gives  as  full  an  idea  of  the  rain- 
bow as  the  whole  ;  but  the  detail  of 
splendour  in  one,  of  squalidness  in  the 
other,  has  the  effect  of  refraction. 
The  topaz  enhances  the  glitter  of  the 
diamond.  The  one  broken  chair 
makes  the  three-legged  table  doubj/ 
desolate. 

But  our  meaning  would  be  much 
elucidated  by  examples.  Let  us,  then, 
examine  how  the  mighty  masters  of 
the  lyre  have  managed  the  matter. 
And  first  of  the  ancients. 

Of  the  Greek  writers,  from  Homer 
to  Theocritus,  it  may  be  observed  in 
general,  that  their  descriptions  of  natu- 
ral scenery  are  for  the  niost  part 
vague,  and  rather  impart  the  feeling 
of  the  scene  than  its  visible  aspect. 
If  ever  the  distinctive  marks  of  a  lo- 
cality are  specified,  it  is  to  please  the 
sense  of  beauty,  as  to  authenticate  the 
narrative.  Places  are  often  merely 
designated  by  their  staple  production 
^-as  com,  wine,  olives,  cattle,  or  pi- 
geons. Some  commentators  insist 
strongly  on  the  graphic  power  of 
these  epithets.  When,  say  they, 
Phthiais  characterised  as  cloddy, — 
(fff/C«»xiif)— -or  of  a  deep  clay  soil,  do 
not  all  the  stirring  associations  of  ver- 
nal labour  rush  upon  the  soul  ?  We 
see  the  long  furrow,  the  slow  team 
with  stubborh  necks  depressed — the 
whistling  ploughboy  with  the  flashing 
goad — and  the  strong  rustic  with  hia 
sinewy  arms  incumbent  on  the  shaft 
— the  earth  blackens  as  he  urges  on 
his  profitable  course— the  plough- 
shares glitter  on  the  distant  slopes — 
while  the  sower,  girt  with  apron  white, 
scatters  the  hopeful  seed ;  *^  the  har- 
row follows  harsh,    and  abuts  the 
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scene  ; '  and  ''crows  innnmerous  rise 
reluctant  from  their  stolen  feasts — the 
morning  sunbeams  silvering  their 
sable  wings.  Or  suppose  the  com- 
pound adjectiTe  to  be  fraXv^nXec ,  the 
Homeric  pnenomen  for  a  sheep-gra- 
zing country.  What  a  pastoral  in 
that  little  word !  Dyer's  fleece  com- 
pressed into  four  syllables.  The 
woolly  bleaters  whiten  all  the  plain. 
But  sheep  in  flat  countries^  Leicester- 
shire>  for  instance,  become  the  most 
uninterestiDg  creatures  in  the  world. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  whitening  the 
plain,  let  them  crop  the  fragrant  moun- 
tain-turf, which  is  perfectly  pic- 
turesque. Thus  might  each  particu- 
lar epithet  be  dilated,  and  Homer 
proved  thQ  first  of  landscape  painters. 
But  we  cannot  believe  that  in  these 
adjuncts  Homer  meant  quite  so  much 
as  some  have  fancied,  or  that  he  meant 
to  address  the  eye  at  all — the  epithets 
are  compliments  .to  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  the  several  districts.  There 
is  no  verb  or  noun  that  may  not,  if 
you  please,  suggest  a  perfect  picture. 
But  for  once  that  Homer  or  Hesiod 
designate  a  ''natural  object'*  by  any 
visual  circumstance,  in  twenty  cases 
they  allude  to  its  civil  use,  or  its  reli- 

fious  association.  Even  so  is  the 
loly  Land  described  in  Scripture  as 
the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
In  descriptions  of  men  and  of  animds 
the  ancient  writers  are  sometimes  dif- 
fuse ;  and  in  those  of  artificial  objects, 
as  chariots,  goblets,  spears,  helmets, 
&c.,  occasionally  rather  tedious.  But 
in  Homer,  above  all  poets,  the  descrip- 
tions are  truly  poetical,  and  as  it  were 
musical,  because  they  are,  as  much  as 
possible,  progressive.  Nothing  sits 
still  to  have  its  portrait  taken.  His 
heroes  do  not  stand,  like  lay  figures, 
in  attitude,  till  he  has  sketched  them 
ofi^  The  battle  does  not  pause  in  an 
interesting  situation,  till  the  poet  Ci- 
cerone has  pointed  out  its  sublime 
effects  to  some  gaping  admirer.  His 
lions,  bulls,  and  bears,  are  not  copied 
from  stuffed  skins.  But  all  is  in  action 
— every  thing  is  doing — nothing  re- 
flected upon  as  done.  It  will  be  found, 
that  in  the  choice  of  characteristic  cir- 
cumstances, he  generally  selects  those 
which  imply  motion  rather  than  rest ; 
thus  ttun^xk9f,  trembling  all  with 
leaves — fffvUfaXps,  clad  in  bickering 
mail,  the  word  «r«A«r  is  not  to  be 
rendered  variegated  or  party-coloured, 
but  expresses  that  vibratory  inter- 
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change  of  hues  which  takes'  place 
when  any  polished  substance  moves 
quickly  in  a  strong  light ;  thus,  the 
neck  of  the  peacock  is  etUxes,  his  tail  is 
re/jK/Xor*  «'«Ai;v('d«»«c  "iJijf — Ida  of  many 
springs.'  So,  too,  he  seldom  tells  us 
how  a  goddess  or  a  warrior  looks 
when  dressed,  but  often  introduces  you 
to  the  toilet  and  shows  them  dressing. 
This,  whether  the  effect  of  art  or 
chance,  prevents  the  action  from  stand- 
ing still,  and  indicates  the  rapidity 
— the  indefatigable  fire  of  Homer's 
mind. 

The  Iliad  contains  only  one  pro- 
tracted piece  of  mere  description — the 
far-famed  shield.  Had  the  shield  been 
the  work  of  any  thing  less  than  a  god, 
or  of  Homer,  we  should  have  thought 
it  rather  too  long.  But  it  affords  a 
curious  instance  of  that  irresistible 
propensity  to  keep  moving,  which 
made  the  first  of  martial  poets,  the 
best.  Forgetting  or  dbdaining  the 
limits  of  the  sculptor's  prerogative, 
and  not  over  observant  of  the  unity  of 
time,  he  puts  the  chased  figures  into 
action,  and  makes  them  not  seem  to 
do,  but  go  on  doing  the  business  they 
are  supposed  to  represent.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  describing  Vulcan's  work- 
manship, he,  in  fact,  suggests  subjects 
for  the  lame  artificer  to  work  upon, 
and  that  without  any  connderation  of 
what,  on  earth  at  least,  pictorial  skill 
can,  or  cannot,  express  in  metal. 

It  was  once  the  fashion  for  poets  to 
give  directions  to  painters,  and  very 
unreasonable  orders  they  sometimes 
gave.     Thus  Walter: — 

"  Paint  an  east  wind,  and  let  it  blow  away 
The   excuse  of  Holland  for  her  navy's 
stay." 

Blackmore,  by  his  directions  to  Van- 
derbank,  a  tapestry  weaver,  probably 
shamed  the  rhvmers  out  of  their  pre- 
sumption in  taking  upon  them  to  give 
directions  to  genUemen  whose  occu- 
pation they  did  not  understand.  Of 
late,  as  in  the  sere  days  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  poets  rather  take  their  cue 
from  the  painters  ;  their  descriptions 
are  descriptions  of  pictures,  not  of 
reality.  Pindar  has  been  called  a  great 
master  of  the  picturesque,  and  there 
is  some  ground  for  the  designation. 
Perhaps,  however,  statuesque  would 
be  the  fitter  term,  for  his  images  are 
fixed,  single,  stately,  admirable  in  con- 
tour and  proportion,  grand  and  dis- 
tinct in  outline^  and  placed  to  the  ut- 
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most  advantagei  bat  little  modified  by 
each  other*  and  destitute  of  the  finer 
shades  of  the  pencil.     Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
living  apparition  of  Jason  with  his 
single  sandal,  his  mantle  of  the  leo* 
pard*8  hide,  his  manly  beauty  and  right 
courteous  bearing,  contrasted  with  the 
shrinking  terror  of  the  g^uilty  usurper^ 
who  beholds  the  fulfilment  of  the  ora^ 
ele,  when  the  one-sandaled  youth  should 
appear.  Pindar  is,  however,  much  less 
a  poet  than  Homer,  for  he  is  a  far  great- 
er egotist.    This  probably  arises  from 
his  having  no  proper  interest  in  his 
subjects.      Being  the  appointed  lau* 
reate  of  the  prize-fighters,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  odes  in  celebration  of 
their  victories ;  but,  though  gifted  with 
much  fancy,  he  was  not  one  of  the 
fancy,  and  evidently  never  attended 
the  games  he  had  to  commemorate* 
That  the  exploits  of  the  Athlete  were 
not  deemed  too  low  for  poetry,  every 
ancientepic  bears  abundant  testimony ; 
the  chances  of  the  race,  the  struggles 
of  the  wrestlers,  the  resounding  blows 
of  the  purists,  might  have  been  de- 
scribed with  perfect  propriety  in  the 
songs  that  hailed  their  success.     Yet 
Pindar  scarcely  ever  aUudes  to  these 
things  ;  he  moralizes,  and  reflects,  and 
talks  of  the  gods,  and  the  ancestral 
heroes  of  oracles,  and  sad  and  solemn 
judgments,  of  kingly  virtues,  and  of 
himself.     Wherever  an  opportunity 
occurs  of  enforcing  a  maxim,  or  telling 
a  story,  he  siezes  it  with  avidity,  like 
a  man  who,  being  neeessitated  to  en- 
tertain a  dull  company,  wishes  to  stave 
oif  a  disagreeable  topic  which  must  be 
mentioned  after  all.     Having  no  im- 
pulse to   hurry  onward,  he   tarries 
wherever  the  prospect  is  pleasing — if 
a  grand  image  present  itself,  he  dis- 
plays it  in  all  its  dimensions,  pauses  to 
look  at  it,  and  dilates  on  its  sublimity. 
But  the  ancient  fame  of  the  Theban 
should  not  be  measured  by  his  surviving 
remnants.    The  great  toe  of  Hercules 
was  a  far  fairei:  sample  of  the  entire 
statue  than  those  boxing  and  horse- 
racing  ditties  can  be  of  the  solemn,  de- 
vout, intense  genius  of  Pindar.  Had  his 
sacred  hymns  been  extant,  we  might 
have  known  something  of  the  religion 
of  Greece.     As  It  is,  we  are  only  ac- 
quainted with  her  mythology.    The 
gods  of  Homer  could  only  be  the 
authors  of  selfish  hopes  or  selfish  fears. 
Pindar  conceived  that  the  immortal 
guardians  of  nations  must  command  a 


consoientions   awe   and  duty.       He 
would  have  been  a  good  Proteatant  if 
he  had  had  it  in  his  option.     Alas! 
that  the  ungfenial  job-work  to  whieb, 
as  he  plainly  enough  here  insinuates, 
his  poverty  but  not  his  will  consented, 
should  be  the  sole  abiding  witness  to 
his  namel     Blessed  be  the  inventor  of 
moveable  types,  whether  he  were  John 
Fanst  or   Louis   Coster  I      May  the 
black  fingers  of  the  printer's  devil 
shine  like  the  glorified  hand  of   St 
Oswald  I     It  is  now  impossible  that 
Spenser  should  be  only  remembered  by 
his  FaHordlif  that  the  dametfy  of 
Errors  should  be  the  solitary  relio  of 
Shakspeare,  or  that  Joan  ofArCf  and 
Tkmlaba,  and  Boderidh  should  periab, 
and  Sonthey  descend  to  posterity  as 
the  successor  of  Ensden,  Gibber,  and 
Pie. 

Oonld  we  believe  that  the  Anacre- 
ontto  verses  were  genuine  products  o 
the  age  of  the  Pisistratidse,  thev  would 
fhmish  a  curious  specimen  of  antici- 
pation of  style,  and  the  eariiest  in- 
stance of  what  may  be  called  descrip. 
tlve  analysis.  He  dissects  his  nais- 
tress,  and  seems  to  fall  in  love  with 
each  divisible  part,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
polypus,  and  a  new  life  began  even  in 
eutting.  She  could  have  ravished 
him  **  with  one  of  her  eje^.**  Yet  a 
tender  playfulness,  a  sportive  melan- 
choly, uke  a  soft  diffusive  light,  that 
blends  the  multitude  of  fanoifol  afaapes 
in  unity.  Anaoreon  has  had  many  imi- 
tators, most  of  whom  have  only  imitat- 
ed what  is  amiss  in  him.  But  in  that 
which  constitutes  his  prevailing  charm 
he  has  no  copartner  but  Horace.  This 
eharm  is  not  in  the  descriptive  powers 
of  either,  though  Horace  had  as  fine  a 
perception  of  Sie  humaner  beauties  of 
nature,  and  made  as  exquisite  cabinet 
pictares  as  any  poet  that  ever  lived. 
But  that  wherein  the  Telan  and  the 
Roman  lyrist  are  alike  excellent,  is  the 
gentle  sadness  that  tempers  and  puri- 
nes their  voluptuousness.  Morislity 
Is  ever  on  their  thoughts— rand  though 
they  use  it  but  as  an  argument  to  ga- 
ther the  rose-buds  ere  they  wither;  it 
never  goads  them  to  the  impious 
fierceness  of  reckless. sensuidity.  In 
their  mbrth  they  mingle  sighs  not 
curses ;  thdr  songs  of  love  and  wine 
blend  not  unmeefly  with  the  far-off 
passing  bell.  The  praise  of  priority 
we  are  disposed  to  award  to  Horace ; 
for,  independent  of  those  pliilolcgieal 
oonsideratio&s  which  have  Indnced  tlie 
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soundest  scholars  of  modem  times  to  scene,  as  suspended  in  a  yacuum  be« 
refer  the  extant  Anacreon  to  a  com-  tween  an  obscure  and  threatening  past* 
paratively  recent  period,  the  melodyi  and  a  future  that  was  to  the  past  aa 
the  marked,  palpable,  accentual  ry  thm,  the  substance  to  its  preoursive  shadow, 
the  minute,  gem-like  imagery,  the  A  Greek  tragedy  may  be  compared  to 
polite  and  artificial  gallantry,  above  a  battle-piece,  painted  by  a  skilful  ar- 
all,  the  modern  cast  of  the  mythology,  tist,  who  throws  the  strife  and  multi- 
savour  not  of  a  generation  before  tudinous  rout  into  the  obscurity  of  tho 
iGscbylus.      Venus,  and  Cupid,  and  baok-ground,and,  in  the  point  of  sights 


Bacchus,  in  our  Anaereon,  are  mere  disposes  a  few  ooBspicuous  figui 

personifications,  playthings  of  fbnd  woundedehiefUin,abandofagedeap« 

fancy,  pretty  pictures  drawn  upon  the  tains  counselling,  a  herald  big  with 

air.     In  8appho  and  Euripides,  Aph-  tidings  of  the  fight-* 

rodite  is  a  terrible  demon,  that  works 

mightily  in  wrath  and  mysterious  wU-  '1^  weeping  widow  seated  on  the  ground, 

fulness-a  being  whose  personal  agony  T  **  f**y'  ^^'^  ."?**^^°  *^*!"  ^?  ^,^«' 

was  the  faith  of  young  and  old.    Now,  ^°^  j^^*"  "  '^  "^^^  *°°«  ^  ^^  *«^*  ^«™ 

though  mankind  have  sometimes  bur*  m.*^  \  *     i  u»          u           «.     u     * 

lesqued  the  supernatural  powers  in  ^J^l  "'«'*^  """  **^'  "^•'^"«  **""^ 
which  devoutly  they  believed — as  the 

Athenians  murdered  Socrates  for  deny.  The  first  division,  or  prohgoif  com* 

ing  the  same  gods  which  they  permit-  prises  a  statement  of  the  case — an  ex« 

ted  Aristophanes  to  exhihit  as  buffoons  planation  of  what  has  gone  before-^ 


and  parasites — ^yet  it  will  hardly  be  aftd  how  things  stand  at  present ;  and 
found  that  they  trifle  with  them  till  all  that  is  necessary  to  "  incense  the 
the  established  creed  is  grown  dim.  pit  into  the  plot."     We  know  not  any 
Yery  good  Catholics  made  game  of  dramatist,  not  even  Shakspeare,  who 
the  devil,  but  we  never  hear  of  their  had  the  privilege  of  commencing  at  the 
making  a  pet  of  him,  or  pitying  him.  beginning  of  his  stoiy,  who  has  always 
In  dramatic  compositions,  according  avoided  the  impropriety  of  making  hU 
to  modem  acceptation,  pure  descrip-  dramatis  persona  relate  a  number  of 
tion  is  scarcely  admissible.     To  intro-  things,  of  which  nobody  but  the  audi- 
duce  a  character,  telling  you  the  eo-  enoe  could  well  be  ignorant.  Sophoolea 
lour  of  his  own  hdr,  the  height  of  his  manages  the  matter  with  great  skilly 
own  stature,  or  the  interpretation  of  and  contrives  to  interweave  the  expla- 
his  own  physiognomy,  were  a  palpable  nations  with  the  action — ^to  unfold  the 
absurdity.    Besides,  in  the  fiill  current  previous  occurrences  in  tlie  course  of 
of  dramatic  business,  people  cannot  be  the  play — or  to  elicit  the  needful  in- 
supposed  to  be  leisurely  describing  formation  piecemeal,  by  apt  and  ap- 
either  themselves,  or  their  neighbours,  parently  undeugning  questions.     £u- 
or  the  objects  around  them.     All  the  ripides,  on  the  other  hand,  troubles 
necessary  descriptions  of  an  epic  poem,  himself  little  about  the  concern — he 
in  the  drama,  belong  to  the  spectacle  generally  begins  with  a  long  speech, 
— the  getting  up  of  which  is  not  the  which,  like  the  prologue  of  the  atten- 
province  of  the  poet,  but  of  the  scene-  dant  spirit  in  Comus,  may  be  taken 
painter,  costumier,  and  property-man.  either  for  a  solilo<|uy  or  an  address  to 
But  the  tmth  is,  no  drama  was  ever  the  audience— similar  to  the  Parabasis 
entirely  made  up  of  dramatic  poetry  ;  of  the  Greek  eomedy,  when  the  chorus 
and  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  over  and  spoke  to  the   theatre  in   the  name 
above  the  large  intermixture  of  lyrics  and  in  behalf  of  the  author.     In  one 
which  Was  essential  to  its  constitution,  instance  at  least  (the  Heeubd)^  the  ez- 
the  law  of  unity,  the  limited  number  planatory  personage  is  a  ghost — an 
of  actors,  the  standing  order  against  expedient  imitated  by  Ben  Jonson  in 
overt  homicide,  and,  more  than  aU,  the  his  Catiline,  where  we  prolocutor  is 
close  relationship  between  the  player  the  ghost  of  Sylla — and  bv  that  most 
and  the  rhapsodist,  the  lineal  descent  tensbrose  of  all  poets,  Futhe  Greville, 
of  ^schylus  from  Homer,  authorized  Lord  Brooke,  oneof  whose  tragic  my. 
and  recommended  a  strong  inAision  of  stories  opens  with  *'  Enter  a  Ghost, 
the  epic.     On  the  Greek  stage  but  one  of  the  old  king^  of  Ormus." 
little  could  be  done ;  miich,  therefore.  The  method  of  Euripides  is  inartifl- 
was  to  be  related.    The  attention  was  cial,  and  did  not  escape  censure  and 
not  so  much  rivetted  to  Uie  present  ridicule  from  his  caustic  contempo* 
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rary  Aristophanes ;  but  it  has  this  ad- 
vantage over  the  gradual  and  artfully 
conducted  disclosures  of  Sophocles — 
that  it  gets  a  dull  job  quickly  over, 
and  leaves  an  undivided  attention  for 
the  progressive  interest.  iCschylus 
probably  felt  the  difficulty  less,  inas- 
much as  his  dramas  are  raised  by  dark 
magnificence,  colossal  state,  and  pomp 
of  poetry,  too  far  above  the  medium 
altitude  of  reality,  to  challenge  any 
comparison  with  the  likelihoods  of 
actual  conversation.  His  personages 
profess  not  to  talk  like  people  of  this 
world,  and  it  would  be  an  incon- 
gruity if  they  did.  They  belong  to 
the  old  times,  when  there  were  giants 
in  the  land.  Certainly,  in  the  pic- 
turesque grandeur  of  his  openings,  he 
not  only  exceeds  his  two  great  com- 
petitor^ but  is  unrivalled  even  to  this 
day.  He  loaves  no  room  for  verbal 
description,  no  need  so  much  as  for  a 
stage  direction.  I  never  saw  Flax- 
man*s  i£schylus.  I  wish  I  had.  I 
do  not  even  know  what  situations  he 
has  selected  to  illustrate ;  but  assured- 
ly the  opening  spectacles  of  the  Pro- 
metheus, Agamemnon,  Choephorce, 
and  Eumenides,  are  not  neglected. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  sketch  the  two 
latter.  In  the  Choephoroe  (literally 
pot-girls — so  much  for  rendering  au 
pied  de  lettre — somewhat  more  ele- 
gantly, the  Propitiatory  Offering  of  the 
Virgins),  Orestes  is  discovered  on 
the  Tumulus  of  his  father*s  grave, 
plucking  the  knotty  ringlets  from  his 
unshorn  head,  for  sacred  tokens  to  the 
local  deities. 
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This  lock  to  Tnachixs  for  nurture. 

But  second  this  for  mourning,  to  my  sire. 

Pylades  stands  afar  off,  sUent  and  reso- 
lute ;  the  mournful  maiden  train  ad- 
vance with  the  hallowed  vessels,  mov- 
ing to  music.  The  Eumenldes  dis- 
?lay8  the  Temple  of  Delphi,  the 
*ythia  on  the  Tripod  before  her.  On 
the  one  hand,  Orestes  restored  to 
sanity,  but  pale,  wo-begone,  and 
deep-marked  with  the  traces  of  past 
agony :  on  Che  other,  the  awful  agents 
of  violated  nature— the  Fifty  Furies, 
all  asleep.  Did  iEschylus  mean  that 
the  terrors  of  superstitious  remorse 
are  appeased  in  tfie  presence  of  the 
God  of  Light  and  Intellect?    But 


what  a  picture,  and  what  a  shame  for 
the  Bishop  of  London  to  reduce  the 
Furies  from  fifty  to  three,  and  so 
spoil  the  story  of  thq  Athenian  ladies 
going  into  fits,  and  frustrating  the 
hopes  of  their  lords.  The  more  learned 
and  irrefragable  his  lordship*s  argu- 
ments, the  less  we  can  forgive  him  for 
their  triumph. 

We  do  not  recollect  any  Greek  tra- 
gedy which  countenances  the  ever- 
describing  Mason  in  commencing  his 
poetical  dialogues  with  a  long  des- 
cription of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
though  there  is  certainly  something 
like  it  in  the  CCdipus  Coloneus  of 
Sophocles  :  but  mark  with  what  ex- 
quisite propriety.  The  blind  CEdipus, 
conducted  by  his  daughter,  arrives  at 
the  spot,  where,  according  to  oracular 
prediction,  he  is  to  end  his  sorrows 
and  bequeath  his  blessing.  Addressed 
to  one  under  such  conditions,  the  mi- 
nute local  delineations  become  not  only 
proper  but  deeply  pathetic.  A  like 
apology  may  be  applied  to  the  ttsque 
ad  nauseam  quoted  description  of 
Dover  Cliffs  in  King  Lear,  which  has 
been  accused,  moreover,  of  gross  exag- 
geration, just  as  if  the  speaker  were 
supposed  to  be  standing  on  the  brink 
of  the  precipice,  and  giving  a  true 
and  particular  account  of  what  was 
under  his  nose,  whereasj  in  fact,  the 
Cliffs  are  several  miles  distant^  and 
Edgar  is  so  far  from  intending  to  give 
a  just  graphic  account  of  them,  that  he 
is  not  even  uttering  hb  own  emotions 
at  the  imaginaton  of  a  possible  pro- 
found, such  as  we  often  dream  of  in 
childhood.  The  speech  is  artfully 
contrived  to  work  on  the  terrors  of  tbo 
blind  Gloucester,  and  to  scare  him 
from  purposed  suicide.  Its  exaggera- 
tion aud  extravagance  are  its  merit 
and  its  justification. 

We  have  been  insensibly  diverging 
from  our  purpose — which  was  to  ex- 
amine after  what  manner,  and  in  what 
measure  the  Greeks  admitted  the 
purely  descriptive  into  the  poetry  of 
Action  and  Passion,  whether  conduct- 
ed by  narrative  or  by  dialogue.  We 
repeat,  however,  that  the  lyric  and 
epic  admixtures  appropriate  to  the  an- 
cient drama,  admit  and  require  mnch 
more  dilated  description  than  would 
be  tolerable  upon  we  modem  stage. 
Yet  the  narrations  and  descriptions 
are  always  intt'oduced  with  due  regard 
to  verisimilitude^  being  either  disposed 
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in  the  prologues  before  the  business  describings— to  display  the  careful  idle- 

grows  warm  and  the  feelings  are  ex-  ness  of  microscopio  observation — to 

cited»  or  allotted  to  the  chorus.     As  amnse  the  fandy  with  gay  colours  aud 

the  beautiful  presentation  of  Iphigenia^  pretty  complexities  of  form — and  to 

muffled  and  bound  for  sacrifice — ^voice-  exercise  a  trifling  ingenuity,  in  culling 

less  as  a  picture  of  herself  in  the  act  or  inventing  words  and  phrases  ap- 

of  speaking — or  else  delivered  by  the  propriate  to  all  varieties  and  combina- 

Nuntias  or    Herald — ^who  seems  to  tions  of  shape  and  hue.     Homer  leads 

have  been  a  very  important  personage  you  through  a  wide  and  diversified 

— a  sort  of  speaking  newspaper,  who  country,  and  entertains  you  with'per- 

got  up  eloquent  relations  of  battles,  petual  changes  of  prospect ;  but  still 

murders,  and  suicides,  for  the  enter-  he  keeps  his  face  towards  the  bourne 

tainment  of  the  public  in  general,  and  of  hispilgrimage — rather  lookingback 

surviving  friends  in  particular.     The  — and  never  standing  still.     But  the 

necessity  of  acquainting  the  audience  Sicilian  poets  were  loitering  tourists, 

with  what  passes  out  of  sight,  and  who  had  time  enough  on  their  hands, 

the  apparent  absurdity  of  making  suf-  who  travelled  for  the  benefit  of  loco- 

ferers  fluent  on  their  own  calamities,  motion,  and  just  to  see  what  was  to  bo 

probably  suggested  the  expedient  of  seen.      They  generally  did  set   out 

putting  these  liistorical  harangues  into  with  a  design  to  reach  someprede- 

the  mouth  of  uninterested  characters,  termined  point — ^becanse  some  plan. 

The  language  of  the  Nuntias  is  ela-  some  definite  object  is  required  to 

borately  pompous  and  figurative,  and  make  any  motion  appear  rational  to 

there  is  a  manifest  endeavour  to  make  commonplace  people.      But  the  end 

the  incidents  and  catastrophe  as  glar-  of  their  journey  was  the  last  thing  in 

ing  as  possible  to  the  imagination.    It  theur  minds.     If  the  roadway  dry  and 

is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  battle  dusty,  they  got  over  it  as  quick  as  they 

of  Salamis   in  the  Persians,  or  the  could.     If  a  mossy  bank,  **  0*er-ca- 

splendid  portraits  of  the  seven  chiefs  nopied  with  luscious  woodbine,"  in- 

in  their  armorial  accoutrements,  taking  vited  them  to  sit  and  play  with  the 

their  stations  against  the  seven  gates  loose  tangles  of  Neoesas'  hair,  they 

of  Thebes,  either  in  the  ^schylus'  were  in  no  hurry  to  be  off.     To  drop 

or  Euripides*  tragedy.     Up  to  this  the  metaphor  and  come  to  the  truth  at 

period,  we  find  no  trace  of  poetry  once,  the  latter  writers  differ  from  the 

purely  or  predominimtly  descriptive,  former,  primarily^  because  they  areless 

If  the  ancients  described  vividly,  or  in  earnest — ^they  were  not  possessed 

minutely,  it  was  always  with  an  uite-  by  their  genius,  but  simply  possessed 

rior  view  to  aid  the  poetic  illusion,  or  it,  and  used  it  at  their  leisure, 

move  the  affections,  by  imparting  to  Though  the  natural  bias  of  the  men 

fictions  a  sensuous  palpability,  which  was  much,  the  influences  of  time  and 

the  mind  is  easily  persuaded  to  accept  circumstance  were  great  also.     Tho 

in  lieu  of  substantial  reality.     The  martial  age  of  Greece  had  been  suc- 

descriptive  portions,  in  the    master-  ceeded  by  the  political — the  epic  style 

works  of  Greek  genius,  were,  like  the  had  given  way  to  the  rhetorical — and 

dresses,  scenes,  decorations,  and  pro-  now  a  state  of  society  succeeded,  in- 

cessions  in  a  regular  acted  drama,  de-  capable  of  poetic  representation  in 

signed  to  explain  and  realize  the  plot,  any  style — imless  we  allow  satire  to 

The  more  beautiful,  exacts  natural,  be  poetry.     Yet  the  military  despo- 

and  proper  these  may  be,  the  better  tism,  which  inevitably  arises  out  of  a 

the  play  will  be.    But  these  are  poems,  military  republic,  or  confederacy  of 

in  which  the  descriptive  is  as  pre-emi-  military  republics,|when  war  has  ceas- 

nent  as  the  scenery  and  decorations  in  ed  to  be  the  occupation  of  everj  citi- 

an  acted  melodrama,  where  whatever  zen,  and  the  army  becomes  a  distinct 

of  plot  there  is   is  only   a  contri-  and  privileged  order,  did  not  at  once 

vance  to  arrange  the  spectacle  to  the  extinguish  the  poetic  spirit — it  only 

best  effect,  and  give  it  the  semblance  made  awider  gulf  between  the  domain 

of  a  purpose.     The  Sicilian  or  Alex-  of  poetry  and  prose.     The  poetry  of 

andrian    school — Theocritus,    Bion,  the  free  Greeks  was  at  once  national 

Moschus,  Callimachus,  and  Apollo-  and  religious.     With  the  destruction 

niusRhodius,exhibitthe  first  symptoms  of  free  institutions  the  localities  of  re- 

of  the  melodramatic  taste — a  propen-  ligion  lost  their  dignity,  and  while  the 

sity  to  describe,  for  the  mere  sake  of  philosophers^  unenlightened  by  reve* 
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lation^  went  abroad  throughout  the  sheep^  and  used  to  be  considered  ra- 
universe  in  search  of  a  universal  cause,  ther  as  figures  introduced  into  a  land- 
er dived  into  the  abysses  of  thought  scape,  than  as  charaefceFseomposiBgaa 
for  an  universal  reason,  the  poets  took  historical  picture,  yet  is  he  as  Instruc* 
to  themselves  the  deserted  realm  of  tive  as  delightful.     The  whole  eater- 
symbols,  and  began  to  gather  shells,  nal  aspect  of  ancient  country  life,  with 
without  caring  what  fish  may  hereto-  its  memorial  rites,  superstitions,  garb, 
fore  have  tabernacled  therein.     Poets  and  gesture— all  that  a  watchful  eye 
became  courtiel>s ;  and,  as  the  increase  would  have  seen — ^the  outwani  and 
of  cities  had  rendered  the  dwellers  in  Tisible  signs  to  which  poetry  should 
towns  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  supply  the  inward  grace  and  apirit, 
aspects  of  nature,   and  unacquainted  are  depicted  in  his  page.     His  genius 
with  the  manners  of  the  rustics,  a  was  in  the  highest  degree  graphie  and 
new  class  of  describers  arose,  who,  pictorial — his  lidowledge  was    **  tho 
sallying  from  the  town,  surveyed  the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye«*'  not,  like  that 
country  with  that  curiosity  which  un-  of  Burns,  the  fruit  of  a  feeling  ezperi- 
usual  things  alone  excite,  and  betrayed  enoe.     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
their  real  ignorance  by  the  ostenta-  more  striking  image  than  that  of  giant 
tiouB  accuracy  of  their  knowledge.  Polyphemus,  seated  on  a  rock,  and  view* 
Rural  or  pastoral  poetry  is  in  fact  the  ing  his  huge  reflection  in  the  calm  sea 
youngest  of  all  the  Grecian  muses — a  — fit  looking-glass  for  a  man-moun- 
sort  of  posthumous  child,  born  out  of  tain :  as  exquisite  in  its  way,  and  as 
time,  and  nurtured,  not  in  "  Sicilian  true  a  picture,  is  the  infant  Hercules, 
plains  br  vales  of  Arcady,"  but  in  the  rocked  to  sleep  in  the  hollow  of  a  shield. 
court  of  the  Ptolemies.  Yet,  though  the  scenery  of  Thee- 
It  has  often  been  asserted  that  rural  critus    is   finely  drawn  and  yividly 
customs  are  permanent  as  the  hills  and  coloured,  it  is  K>r  the  most  part  made 
and  streams,  while  city  fashions  vary  up  of   the  commonplaces  of  nature, 
with  the  mutable  works  of  man.     To  Von  seldom  meet  with  those  dbcrinii- 
this  assumption  Theocritus  would  seem  native  touches  which  refer  a  descrip- 
to  form  a  strong  objection.     No  cor-  tion  to  its  original  source.     He  is  a 
ner  of  the  earth  now  hides  a  peasantry  generic,  not  a  specific — far  less  an  in- 
in  ought  akin  to  the  swains  of  Theo-  dividualizing  describer.     A  fountain 
critus,  while  his  sight-seeing  city  gos-  with  him  is  any  fountain  —  a  shady 
sips,  in  the  feast  of  Adonis,  are  as  bank  is  what  all  shady  banks  are  or 
much  creatures  of  to-day  as  if  King  should  be.     He  was  content  to  eha- 
William's  coronation  had  set  them  a-  racterise  the  country  by  marks  which 
gadding,  instead  of  ''  The  love  to  be  all  would  recognise.      He  does  not 
of  Thamnouz  yearly  wounded.'*    But,  lead  you  into  his  own  favourite  nooks, 
in  all  probability,  he  accommodated  and  make  you  observe  the  peculiar 
his  scale  of  imitation  to  the  measure  turns  and  indentations  of  the  rivulet — 
of  intelligence  in  his  audience.     He  the  unique  intertexture  of  the  branches 
wrote  for  the  town,  for  people  who  — the  happy  compositions  of  trunks. 
Were  willing  to  believe  that  shepherds  and  how  the  grey  shining  hazles  form 
and  shepherdesses  talked  poetry  ex-  a  middle  tint  between  the  dark-rinded 
tempore  for  kids  and   maple  bowls,  oak  and  the  silvery  birch.      Seldom 
and  sat  piping  at  noon  beneath  the  does  he  appear  to  have  written  with 
silvery  poplar  shade—by  the  way,  the  any  particular  locality  before  his  men- 
poplar  is  the  last  tree  we  should  choose  tal  vision -^  in  this  respect  being  far 
to  make  love  under  in  a  hot  day,  since,  more  vague  than  Homer,  who  alludes 
of  all  others,  the  reviled  and  calum-  to  places  with  the  unconscious  accu- 
niatcd  larch  not  excepted,  it  yields  racy  of  habitual  acquaintance.     And 
the  least  shade  and  concealment— but,  this  reflection  brings  us  back  to  our 
perhaps,  it  was   otherwise  in   corn-  starting  post,  and  suggests  the  question 
bearing   Sicily,  when  goatherds   hid  — What  mode  of  description  is  to  be 
themselves  for  fear  of  Pan,  what  time  regarded  as  most  truly  poetical  ?   We 
harsh  choler  smarted  in  his  godship*s  answer,  not  that  which  endeavours, 
nose.     But  It  would  never  have  an-  by  repeated  touches,  to   paint  upon 
swered  to  pastoralize  the  prattle  which  the  surface  of  fancy,  but  that  which, 
was  heard  in  the  streets  and  forums  of  impregnating  and  blending  with  the 
Syracuse  and  Alexandria.  Yet,  though  imagination,  causes  it  to  conceive  ap- 
the  shepherds  of  Theocritus  do  not  propriate  images  of  itself.     For  in* 
talk  or  act  like  keepers  of  real  live  stances— Most  persons  have  read  Uie 
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catalogue  of  trees  in  the  Forest  of  ing  of  the  skin — ^no  need  of  an  Ossian 

Error,  where  the  Red- Cross  Knight  to  describe  the  spotted  snakes  (yet  he 

and  Una  lose  themselves^  for  it  happens  hat  deseribed  them  most  beautifully) 

to  occur  within  the  first  two  or  three  — you  have  them  upon  you^  winding 

pages,  whioh  (prok  pudor)  are  all  the  slow,  slimy  oirclets  round  and 

that  ^e  public  know  of  the  Faery  round  you»  staring  at  you  with  their 

Queen.   The  passage  is  copied  almost  Infernal    eyas,    perhaps    burgeoning 

Terbatim  from  Chaucer's  Assembly  of  into  innumerable  lag-like  tubercles — 

Fowls.  Every  one  must  perceive  that  faugh — ^faugh ! 


it  gives  no  idea  of  a  forest  whatever* 
The  oak,  the  ash,  the  maple,  the 
laurel,  and  the  rest  of  the  umbrageous 
brotherhood,  sail  by  you,  one  by  one« 
like  hedge- row  pollards  when  you  are 


In  fine,  the  imitative  quality  of 
poetry  differs  altogether  from  that  of 
painting,  and  bears  a  strong  analogy 
to  that  of  music,  her  consorted  sister 
in  days  of  old.     Fainting  represents 


galloping  along  a  road.     Contrast  it  oo*eaistence  in  space.     Music  is  sym* 

with  a  single  expression  of  Cowper,—  bolical  of  succession  in  time.     Poetry 

-  Oh.  for  •  «v.  in  .om.  v»t  wildt»«.,  ^  '"^J?^  ^.  '*»*  "^  law  of  progres- 

Sora:haundiu.amHguUyofBluuU.^'  sion.  Pamting  acts  immediately  upon 

^    '  ''  the  eye,  and  only  mediately  upon  the 

Here  you  have  the  perfect  feeling  of  Intellect.      Music    and   poetry   pay 

a  forest ;  and,  when  the  feeling  is  ex-  iheir  first  addresses  to  the  ear,  and 

cited,  the  associated  images  arise  of  both  are  capable  of  suggesting  in- 

their  own  accordi— as  in  a  dream —  finitely  more   than  words  can  say. 

where  a  slight  constriction    of   the  Painting  provides  ready-made  images, 

wind.pipe  calls  up  in  viitible  array —  Poetry,  like  music,  disposes  the  soul 

distinct  in  part  and  circumstance —  to  be  imaginative,  by  exciting  sym- 

the  grim  procession,  the  gallows,  the  pathy.  Painting  ean  show  a  fac-simile 

platform.  Jack  Ketch,  and  the  parson,  of  the  beautiful  thai  is  seen.     Music, 

and  the  hideous  multitude  of  upturned  wedded  to  poetry,  ean  fill  the  heart 

faces,  eyery  one  uglier  than  other*  with  the  Joy  and  power  of  beauty . 
Or  suppose  the  sensation  to  be  a  creep - 


CANTILENA* 

Cur  tener  palles  amator  ? 

Fare,  cur  palles? 
Quod  rubenti  denegatur. 

Tune  pallens  id  feres  ? 

Fare,  cur  palles  ? 

Cur  puer  taoes  anator  ? 

Fare,  curtacety 
Elofluenti  quod  negatur^ 

Idne  tu  tacens  feres  ? 

Fare,  cur  taees  ? 


Abstine,  abitine,  proh  pudorcm  I 

Istud  baud  movet : 
Sponte  alat  nisi  ipsa  amoren. 

Mil  earn  flectet. 

Orcus  occupet  I 

X.  R*  S. 


80N6. 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ? 

Pr*y thee,  why  so  pale  ? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move 
her. 

Looking  ill  prevail  ? 

Pr'ythee,  why  so  pale  ? 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  ? 

Pr'ythee,  why  so  mute  ? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win 
her. 

Saying  nothing  do't  ? 

Pr'ythee,  why  so  mute? 

Quit,  quit  for  shame  |   this  will  not 
move; 
This  cannot  take  her : 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love. 
Nothing  can  make  her. 
The  devil  take  her! 

SvcsuNe. 
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Christopher  in  his  Alcove* 


[April, 


CHRISTOPHER  IN  HIS  ALCOVE. 


Have  you  ever  entered^  all  alone,  the 
shadows  of  some  dilapidated  old  burial- 
place,  and  in  a  nook  made  beautiful 
by  wild-briars  and  a  flowering  thorn, 
beheld  the  stone  image  of  some  long- 
forgotten  worthy  lying  on  his  grave? 
— some  knight  who  perhaps  had  fought 
in  Palestine — or^some  holy  man,  who, 
in  the  Abbey — now  almost  gone — had 
led  a  long,  still  life  of  prayer  ?  The 
moment  you  knew  that  you  were 
standing  among  the  dwellings  of  the 
dead,  how  impressive  became  the 
ruins  I  Did  not  that  stone  image  wax 
more  and  more  life-like  in  its  repose  ? 
and,  as  you  kept  your  eyes  fixed  on  the 
features  Time  had  not  had  the  heart 
to  obliterate,  seemed  not  your  soul 
to  hear  the  echoes  of  the  Miserere 
sung  by  the  brethren  ? 

So  looks  Christopher — on  his  couch 
•—in  his  ALCOVE.  He  is  taking  his 
siesta — and  the  faint  shadows  you  see 
cuming  and  going  across  his  face  are 
dreams.  *Tis  a  pensive  dormitory, 
and  hangs  undisturbed  in  its  spiritual 
region  as  a  sabbath  cloud  on  the  sky 
of  the  Longest  Day. 

What  think  you  of  our  Father, 
alongside  of  the  Pedlar  in  the  JSxcur" 
sion  i 

*'  Amid  the  gloom, 
Spread  by  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elmt , 
Appeared  a  roofless  hut ;  four  naked  walla 
Tbat  stared   upon   each   other!    I   looked 

round, 
And  to  my  wisli  and  to  my  hope  espied 
Him  whom  I  sought ;  a  roan  of  reverend  age. 
But  stout  and  hale,  for  trarel  unimpaired. 
There  was  he  seen  upon  the  cottage  bench. 
Recumbent  in  the  shade,  as  if  asleep  ; 
An  iron-pointed  staff  lay  at  bis  side." 

Alas  I  *'  stout  and  hale,"  are  words 
that  could  not  be  applied,  without 
cruel  mocking,  to  that  figure.  "  Re- 
cumbent in  the  shade,**  unquestion- 
ably he  is  —  yet  "  recumbent "  is  a 
clumsy  word  for  such  quietude — and, 
recurring  to  our  former  image,  we 
say — 

**  Still  is  he  as  a  frame  of  stone 
That  in  its  stillness  lies  alone, 
With  silence  breathing  from  its  face, 
Forever  in  some  holy  place, 
Chapel  or  aisle— -en  marble  laid. 
With  pale  hands  on  iti  pale  breast  spread, 
An  image  humble,  meek,  and  low. 
Of  one  forgotten  long  ago !  ** 

No  '^  iron-pointed  staff  lies  at  his 


side"  — but  «' Satan's  dread,*'  the 
Crutch  1  Wordsworth  tells  UB  over 
again  that  the  pedlar — 

"  With  no  appendage  but  a  itaff. 
The  prised  memorial  of  rdinquishtd  toils. 
Upon  the  cottage-bench  repoeed  his  limbs. 
Screened  from  the  sun." 

On  his  couch,  in  his  Alcove,  Chris* 
topher  is  reposing  — -  not  his  limbs 
alone  —  but  his  very  soul.  The 
CauTCH  is,  indeed,  both  de  jure  and 
de  factot  the  prized  memorial  of  toils 
— but,  thank  Heaven,  not  relinquished 
toils — and  then  how  characteristic  of 
this  dear  merciless  old  man — ^hardly 
distinguishable  among  the  fringed 
draperies  of  his  canopy,  the  dependent 
and  independent  Knout. 

Was  the  Pedlar  absolutely  asleep  ? 
We  shrewdly  suspect  not — 'twas  but 
a  doze.  "  Recumbent  in  the  shade,  as 
if  asleep  '*  —  "  Upon  that  cottage- 
bench  reposed  his  limbs  ** — ^induce  us 
to  lean  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  but 
on  the  herder  of  the  Land  of  Nod. 
Nay,  the  poet  gets  more  explicit,  and 
with  that  minute  particularity  so 
charming  in  poetical  description, 
finally  informs  us  that 

'*  Supine  the  wanderer  lay, 
Hi9  eyu,  <u  if  in  drowsinetif  halfshut^ 
The  shadows  of  the  breety  elms  above. 
Dappling  his  face." 

It  would  appear,  then,  on  an  im- 
partial consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  that  the  "  man 
of  reverend  age,*'  though  ''recumbent" 
and  ''  supine**  upon  the  "  cottage 
bench,"  "  as  if  asleep,*'  and ''  his  eyes, 
as  if  in  drowsiness,  half  shut,**  was  in 
a  mood  between  sleeping  and  waking ; 
and  this  creed  is  corroborated  by  the 
foUowing  assertion : 

"  He  had  not  heard  the  sound 
Of  my  approaching  steps,  and  in  the  shade 
Unnoticed   did  I  stand,    some    minutes* 

space. 
At  length  I  hailed  him,  seeing  that  his  hat 
Was  moiBt  with  water-drops,  as  if    the 

brim 
Had  newly  scooped  a  running  stream." 

He  rose  ;  and  so  do  We,  for  probably 
by  this  time  you  may  have  discovered 
that  we  have  been  describing  Ourselves 
in  our  siesta  or  mid-day  snooze — as 
we  have  seen  and  venerated  our  mys- 
terious double  in  a  dream. 
We  are  in  the  bUndeet  of  all  pos- 
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sible  humours^  and  irould  not  kill  a  friends  after  this  unseemly  fashion.** 
kleg.     What  could  haye  proyoked  us  His  friends  I 
to  worry  Barry  Cornwall  as  we  wor- 
ried him  some  two  Cheshire  cheeses  Deserted  at  Us  utmost  need, 

ago  ?  His  edition  of  Ben  Jonson  is  an  ^^  *^°**  ^  ^°™®'  ^®""*y  ^^^' 

honour  to  the  literature  of  Great  and  for  he  was  prodigal  of  the  glorious 

Little  Britain.     Oh !  that  we  should  gifts  nature  had  layished  upon  him, 

haye  suffered  jealousy  so  to  contract  and  his  genius  had  glorified  the  city, 

and  embitter  our  magnanimous  and  Father  Ben  behayed  like  himselfj  we 

sweet-blooded  breast! — will  he  let  us  thinks  in  giring  yent  to  his  scorn, 

kneel,  and  kiss  his  lily  hand  ?  Will  he  The  Court  of  Aldermen  were  a  cruel 

admit  a  deputation  from  Scotland  into  crew  to  leaye  him — in  palsied  old  age 

his    august    presence  —  beaded    by  — without   a   crust.      '' Chanderly** 

Christopher  North — ^with  the  freedom  means  beggarly — and  something  more 

of  the  Kingdom   in  this   mull — this  — and  *twas  the  right  epithet.    It  does 

ram's  horn-? — And  will  he  accompany  not  "  sound  something  like  ingrati- 

us  back  to  the  Highlands,  mount  the  tude;"  and  Ben  knew  his  own  worth 

kilt,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Glenetiye  too  well  eyer  to  repent  haying  spoken 

chase  with  us  the  flying  deer?  a  blasting  truth.  Did  the  Court  of  Al- 

Oh !  he  is  a  great-hearted  creature,  dermen  repent  of  leaying  the  first  man 

after  all.     Ben  Jonson  died  in  1637 —  of  his  time  to  drink  the  cup  of  penury 

and  Barry,  the  biographer,  say  s  finely,  to  the  dregs?-— of  ''requiting  their 

"  The  Plays, the  Masques,  the  Poems,  friend  after  that  unseemly  fashion?** 

are  all  ended  I  The  buzy  spirit,  the  Theyliad  no  right  to  withdraw  their 

bold,  masculine  intellect,  the  brain  full  pension — by  doing  so,  under  such  cir- 

ofleaming,"  that  showered  their  beau-  cumstances,  to  such  a  man,  they  not 

ties  on  us,  like  the  Hours,"  are  still,  and  only  cancelled  all  obligation  to  grati- 

ean  giye  utterance  no  more !  The  jea-  tude,  but  made  it  a  duty  to  himself  to 

lousies  and  heart-burnings — the  trou-  brand  their  conduct  as  the  yilest  of  the 

bles  of  poyerty  and  pain — are  all  at  yile. 

rest !    The  treasurer  has  made  his  last  But  Barry  makes  immortal  amends 

payment »  Nothing  is  wanted  now  for  the  for  this  accusation  of  ingratitude,  by 

old  poet  saye  a  little  earth  for  his  body  the  noble  sentence  which  concludes 

>— a  little  charity  for  his  name !  '*     A  his  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writ- 

few  years  l>efore  his  death,  Ben  had  ings  of  Ben  Jonson »  "  There  are  some 

fallen  into  great  poyerty — the  year  authors  whose  renown  we  are  more  in-- 

after  the  royal  grant  of  an  increased  dined  to  covet,  perhaps ;  but  there  is 

pension  (increased  from  a  hundred  not  one  whose  manliness  and  sincerity 

merks  to  a  hundred  pounds),  in  conse-  of  purpose  we  more  respect,  or  whom 

quence  of  a  quarrel  witli  Inigo  Jones,  we  would  HAyE  admitted  I !  I  to  our 

he  fell  into  disgrace  at  Court.     It  is  house  \\\as  a  friend  and  fireside  com" 

probable  the  pension  was  not  paid — a  panion,  in  preference  to  Ben  Jonson.*' 

poor    creature,  called  our    Aurelian  Imagination  figures  the  boy  in  green 

Townsend,  was  employed  in  his  stead  livery  showing  him  into  the  room  illu- 

to  design  and  conduct  the  Masque — and  minated  by  the  argand  lamp  celebrated 

the  Court  of  Aldermen  withdrew  their  by  Hazlitt. 

pension  of  a  hundred  nobles,  or  some  We  must  fulfill  our  promise — some 

tiye-and-thirty  pounds.     Ben,  in  a  let*  month  or  other  soon — of  an  article  on 

ter  to  his  noble  patron.  Lord  New-  the  Masques.     But  let  us  now  cheer 

castle,  said  that  the  people  of  the  city  Qua  ALcoyE  by  reciting  the  cordial 

had  taken  away  their    "  Chanderly  lines  to  Penshurst — then  belonging  ^o 

pension.**     Barry,  "  with  a  hand  open  Robert  Sidney,  father  of  Sir  PhUip, 

as  day,**  is  ready  ''with  a  little  charity  who  was  knighted  for  his  gallantry  at 

for  his  name.**    "  We  regret,*'  says  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  a^dyanced  to  the 

he,  "  that  he  should  haye  used  this  dignity  of  Baron  Sidney  of  Penshurst 

term,  inasmuch  as  it  sounds  something  by  James,  created  Viscount  Lisle  in 

like  ingratitude;  but  it  was  written,  1605,  and  finally,  in  1618, promoted 
we  haye  no  doubt,  in  a  mere  burst  of    to  the  earldom  of  Leicester.     "  He 

indignation,  and  was  repented  of  at  is  not  flattered,**  saya  Gifford,  "  in 

leisure.  Ben  was  a  warm-hearted  these  pleasing  lines,  for  his  character 
man,  and  would  not,  in  his  cooler  mo-  was  truly  excell^t***  The  same  judi- 
mentsi  we  think,  haye  requited  his    clous  critic  remarks  that  some  of  the 
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topics  for  praiM  may  appear  strange  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
practice  of  those  times-^but  that>  in 
fact,  the  liberal  mode  of  hospitality 
recorded^  was  almost  peculiar  to  this 
noble  person.  In  Englandf  the  old 
system  of  **  sitting  below  the  salt*' 
was  breaking  up  when  Jonson  wrote-* 
and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Penshorstthat 
the  obserration  was  made  there.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  was  bom  29th  Novem- 
ber, 1554 — and  that "  taller  tree*'  pro* 
duced  from  an  aoom  on  his  birthday 
is  no  longer  standing.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  felled  try  mistake  in  1768. 
"  A  wretched  apology/*  says  Gifford* 
"  if  true,  and  in  a  case  of  such  no« 
toriety,  scarcely  possible." 

PBNSRUR8T» 

'*  Thott  are  not,  Peahorit,  built  to  eiiYioas 

show 
Of  touch  or  narble ;  nor  caest  boast  a  row 
Of  polished  pillan,  or  a  roof  of  gold ; 
Thou  hast  do  lantern,  whereof  talis  are 

told; 
Or  stair  or  eovrts ;  but  stand*st  an  aaciciit 

pile, 
And  these  grudg*d  at,  art  reTereneed  the 

while. 
Thou  joy'st  in  better  marks,  of  soil,  of  air. 
Of  wood,  of  water ;  therein  thou  art  fair. 
Thou  hast  thy  walks  for  health,  as  well  as 

sport : 
Tby  mount,  to  which  thy  Dryads  do  resort. 
Where  Pan  and  Bacchus  their  high  feasts 

have  made. 
Beneath  the  broad  beech,  and  the  chestnut 

shade ; 
That  taller  tree,  which  of  a  nut  was  s«t. 
At  his  great  birth,  where  alt  the  muses  met. 
There,  in  the  Writhed  bark,  are  rat  the 

names 
Of  many  a  syWan,  taken  with  hfs  flames ; 
And  thsnee  the  ruddy  satyrs  oft  provoke 
The  lighter  fauns,  to  reach  thy  lady*B  oak. 
Tby  eopsa,  too,  Baoied  of  Qamage,  then 

hast  Uiere, 
That  never  fails  to  serte  thee  season*d  deer, 
When  thou  woiddst  feast  or  eaereise  thy 

friends. 
The  lower  land,  that  to  the  river  bends, 
Tby  sheep,  thy  bullocks,  kine,  and  calves 

do  feed ; 
The  middle  grounds  thy  mares  and  horses 

breed. 
Each  bank  doth  yield  thee  conies ;  and  the 

tops 
Fertile  of  wood.  Ashore  and  Sydney*s  copse, 
To  crown  thy  open  table,  doth  provide 
The  purpled  pheasant,  with  the  speckled 

dde; 
The  painted  partridge  lies  hi  ev'ry  field* 
And  for  thy  mess  is  willing  to  be  kill'd. 
And  if  the  hSgh^wola  Msdway  fidl  thy  dishi 


Thou  hast  thy  poads^Jhat  pay  thee  tribttte 

llsb» 
Fat  aged  orabs  that  ran  into  thy  net. 
And  pikes,'now  weary  their  own  kind  to  eat. 
As  loth  the  second  draught  or  cast  to  atay. 
Officiously  at  first  themselves  betray. 
Bright  eels  that  emulate  them,  and  leap  on 

land. 
Before  the  fisher,  or  into  his  hand. 
Then  hath  thy  orchard  fhiit,  thy  garden 

flowers. 
Fresh  as  the  aif ,  and  new  as  are  the  hours. 
The  early  cherry,  with  the  later  plum. 
Pis*  g^H^t  ""^^  quince,  each  in  Ids  time 

doth  eome ; 
The  blushing  aprfcot,  and  wooly  peach 
Hang  on  thy  walls,  that  every  child  msy 

reaeh* 
And  though  thy  walls  he  of  the  eouotry 

stone, 
They*re  rear*d  with  Ho  man's  rain,  no  man's 

groan; 
There's  none  that  dwell  about  them  wiah 

them  down ; 
But  all  eome  in,  the  firmer  and  the  elowa  i 
And  no  one  empty-handed  to  salate 
Thy  lord  and  lady,  though  they  have  no 

suit. 
Some  bring  a  capon,  some  a  rural  cake. 
Some  nuts,  some  apples ;  some  that  think 

they  make 
The  better  cheeses,  bring  them  s  or  else 

send 
By  their  ripe  daughters,  whom  they  would 

commend 
This  way  to  husbands ;  and  whose  baskets 

bear 
An  emblem  of  themselves  In  plum,  or  pear. 
Bttt  what  can  this  (more  than  express  their 

love) 
Add  to  thy  i^ee  provisions,  Ikr  above 
The  need  of  sueh  ?  whose  Mbersl  board 

doth  flow. 
With  aU  that  hospitaUty  doth  know  I 
Where  comes  no  guest,  but  is  aliowM  to 

eat. 
Without  his  fear,  and  of  thy  lord's  own 

meat : 
Where  the  same  beer  and  bread,  and  self- 
same wine. 
That  is  his  lordship's,  shall  bo  also  mine. 
And  I  not  fain  to  sit  (as  some  this  day. 
At  great  men's  tables)  and  yet  dine  away. 
Here  no  man  tells  my  cops ;  nor  standing 

hy. 

A  waiter,  doth  my  gluttony  envy : 

But  gives  me  what  I  call,  and  lets  me  eat. 

He  knows,  below,  he  shall  find  plenty  of 

meat; 
Thy  tables  hoard  not  up  for  the  neat  day. 
Nor,  when  I  take  my  lodging,  need  I  pray 
For  fire,  or  lights,  or  livery ;  aU  Is  thera } 
As  if  thou  then  wert  ndoe^  or  I  reign'd 

here: 
There's  nothing  I  can  wish|fer  wUeh  I  stay* 
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That  found  King  Jamkb,  when  hunting 

late,  this  way, 
With  hi«  brave  8on»  the  prince ;  they  mw 

thy  fires 
Shine  bright  on  every  hearth,  as  the  desires 
Of  thy  Penates  had  been  set  on  flame 
To  entertain  them ;  or  the  country  came. 
With  all  their  zeal,  to  warm  their  welcome 

here. 
Wliat  (great,  I  will  not  say,  but)  sudden 

cheer 
Bid'st  thou  then  make  'em  I   and  what 

praise  was  heap*d 
On  thy  good  lady,  then !  who  therein  reap'd 
The  just  reward  of  her  high  huswifi'y ; 
To  have  her  linen,  plate,  and  all  things  nigh, 
When  she  was  far:  and  not  a  room  but  drest, 
As  if  it  had  expected  such  a  guest  I 
These,  Pemharst,  are  thy  praise,  and  yet 

not  all. 
Thy  lady's  noble,  fruilful,  chaste,  withal. 
His  children  thy  greai  lord  may  call  his 

own; 
A  fortune,  in  this  age,  but  rarely  known. 
They  are,  and  have  been  taught  religion  ; 

thence 
Their  gentler  spirits  have  suck*d  innocence. 
Bach  mom,  and  even,  they  are  taught  to 

pray 
With    the    whole  household,   and  may, 

every  day. 
Head  in  their  virtuous  parents*  noble  parts. 
The  mysteries  of  manners,  arms,  and  arts. 
Ifow,  Penahurst,  they  that  will  proportion 

thee 
With  other  edifices,  when  they  see 
Those  proud  ambitious  heaps,  and  nothing 

else. 
May  say  their  lords  have  built,  but  thy 

lord  dwelU." 

What  have  w6  been  musing  on  this 
last  half-hour?  On  old  noble  houses. 
And  what  have  ve  got  to  saj  ?  No- 
thing. Will  you,  then,  our  dear  sir, 
be  so  good  as  to  say  a  few  fine  things 
about  those  strong  natural  feelings 
which,  at  every  link  in  the  succes- 
sion, carry  affection  down  the  chain  of 
descent?  Will  you  show  how,  after 
a  few  steps  of  such  descent,  is  found 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  all,  a  deep  and 
ineradicable  sense  of  ancient  reve- 
rence  investing  a  house,  of  which  old 
memory  can  but  half  record  the  un« 
interrupted  greatness  ?  There  is  reve- 
rence, more  than  belongs  to  deeds 
done  or  woith  proved,  which  gathers 
of  itself  wherever  the  feet  of  time  have 
trod,  and  which  surrounds  a  venerable 
name  in  the  line  of  men,  as  it  does 

frey  towers  and  aged  trees.  The 
eart  of  man  turns  not  in  rain  to 
that  which  is  of  other  years.  The 
present  is  all  too  narrow  and  too  r^al 
for  it»  pMjdg&ftto  admiration.  It  goes 


back,  therefore,  into  former  days>  and 
expands  in  the  past.  There  the  concep- 
lions  of  the  spirit  are  not  fettered  by 
reality.  Memory  is  taught  by  ima- 
gination, and  tradition  brightens 
what  it  records.  And,  beyond  tlib 
play  or  dream  of  fancy,  there  is  yet  a 
deeper  emotion.  For  the  soul  itself 
loves  enduring  power.  It  is  painful 
to  it  to  behold  that  which  is  short- 
lived and  perishing.  It  is  unsatisfy- 
ing to  look  upon  a  greatness  which  is 
of  too  late  a  date.  It  would  fain 
mount  op  in  time  to  find  that  great  of 
old  which  is  so  now,  that  in  the  sta- 
bility it  has  ascertained,  it  may  have 
belief  of  endurance  to  come.  It  de- 
sires to  look  on  that  which  surpasses 
itself — ^to  find,  even  in  the  midst  of 
mortality,  something  which  it  is  ex- 
alted by  beholding.  By  feelings  and 
dispositions  of  mind  such  as  these,  men 
have  in  all  ages  been  led  to  attribute 
to  houses  of  ancient  nobility,  a  degree 
of  rightful  dignity  and  honour,  de- 
rived not  simply  from  their  power, 
but  from  the  continuance  of  that 
power  through  •  successive  genera- 
tions. Which  opinion  blends  itself 
with  another  very  deeply  inherent  in 
our  minds,  and  which  attributes  the 
greatness  and  power  long  held  by  one 
house,  to  the  race  itself,  as  if  the  line- 
age and  the  very  blood  became  enno- 
bled by  long  flowing  through  the  veins 
of  those  who  have  held  only  high  and 
honourable  rank  in  their  country. 

Why,  you  are  really  getting  on 
very  well — and  we  wonder  how  people 
opine  that  you  are  a  Radical.  But  a 
truce  to  all  sueh  high  and  far- flown 
fancies — ennobling  as  they  are — and 
let  us  hear  the  precious  words  of  one 
about  to  forsake  this  noisy  world. 
We  daresay  you  never  heard  the  words 
before — and  we  tell  you  they  were 
indited  by  Ben  Jonson. 


<« 


<( 


TO  TBS  wo  all), 

A  FARSWXLL  FOR  A  OSNTLEWOMAN 
**  VIRTUOUS  AKD  NOBLE." 

"  False  world,  good  night  I  since  thou  hast 
brought 

That  hour  upon  my  morn  of  age. 
Henceforth  I  quit  thee  from  my  though^ 

My  part  is  ended  on  thy  stage. 

"  Do  not  once  hope  that  thou  canst  tempt 

A  spirit  so  resolved  to  tread 
Upon  thy  throat,  and  live  exempt 

From  all  the  nets  that  thou  canst  spread, 

*'  I  know  thy  forms  are  studied  arts, 
Thy  subtle  ways  be  nsrrow  straits ; 

Thy  courtesy  but  sudden  starts, 
And  wUt  tboa  call'it  thy  gifts  ars  baits* 
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(*  I  know,  too,  tbougli  thou  strut  and  painty 
Yet  art  tbou  both,  shrunk  up,  and  old ; 

That  onljr  fools  make  thee  a  saint. 
And  all  thjr  good  is  to  be  sold* 

^*  I  know  thoa  whole  art  but  a  shop 
Of  toys  and  trifles,  traps  and  snares, 

To  take  the  weak,  or  make  them  stop : 
Yet  art  thou  falser  than  thy  wares. 

*'  And  knowing  this  should  I  yet  stay, 
Like  sttch  as  blow  away  their  lives. 

And  never  will  redeem  a  day, 

£namonr*d  of  their  golden  gyves  ? 

*'  Or  having  'scaped  shall  I  return, 
And  thrust  my  neck  into  the  noose, 

From  whence,  so  lately,  I  did  born, 
With  all  my  powers,  myself  to  loose  ? 

"  What  bird  or  beast  is  known  so  dull, 
That  fled  his  cage,  or  broke  his  chain. 

And  tasting  air  and  freedom,  wuU 
Render  his  head  in  there  again  ? 

<*  If  these  who  have  but  sense,  can  shun 
Tho  engines,  that  have  them  annoy'd. 

Little  for  me  had  reason  done. 
If  I  could  not  thy  gins  avoid. 

*'  Yes,  threaten,  do.     Alas,  I  fear 
As  little,  as  I  hope  from  thee : 

I  know  thou  canst  not  show,  nor  bear 
More  hatred,  than  thou  hast  to  me. 

''  My  tender,  first,  and  simple  years 
Thou  didst  abuse,  and  then  betray ; 

Since  stirr'dst  up  jealousies  and  fears, 
When  all  the  causes  were  away. 

^<  Then  in  a  soil  haat  planted  me. 

Where  breathe  the  basest  of  thy  fools ; 

Where  envious  arts  professed  be, 
And  pride  and  ignorance  the  schools : 

**  Where  nothing  is  ezamin'd,  weigh*d, 
But  as  'tis  rumour'd,  so  believ*d ; 

Where  every  freedom  is  betray'd, 
And  every  goodness  taz*d  or  grieved. 

*'  But  what  we're  born  for,  we  must  bear, 
Our  frail  condition  it  is  such, 

That  what  to  all  may  happen  here. 
If  t  chance  to  me,  I  must  not  grutch. 

**  Else  I  my  state  should  much  mistake, 
To  harbour  a  divided  thought 

From  all  my  kind ;  that  for  my  sake, 
There  should  a  miracle  be  wrought. 

"  No,  I  do  know  that  I  was  born 
To  age,  misfortune,  sickness,  grief: 

But  I  will  bear  these  with  that  scorn, 
Af  ihali  not  need  thy  fall e  relief. 


**  Nor  for  my  peace  will  I  go  &r. 
As  wanderers  do,  that  still  do  roam ; 

But  make  my  strengths,  such  aa  they  are. 
Here  in  my  bosom,  and  at  hprne.' 


»» 


You  will  be  the  better  of  meditating^ 
on  these  religious  lines,  even  thoi«gk 
you  loYO  the  world  with  all  your  souU 
and  be  resolved  to  stick  to  it  till  you 
die.  Are  you  a  rich  man,  and  have 
you  sworn  to  be  richer  far,  and  never 
to  rest  till  vou  are  a  millionare  ?  You 
have — sit  down,  then,  by  our  side — in 
ouB  Alcove — and  let  us  whisper  ia- 
to  your  ear  the  secret  of  this  pas- 
sion of  yours— for  you  are  a  man  of 
metal,  and  we  regard  your  chara- 
cter with  respect  Tell  us  if  we  be 
right. 

The  desire  of  advancing  one's  self 
in  the  world,  our  wealthy  sir,  is  a 
natural,  and  even  an  honourable  desire. 
But  he  who  acts  upon  it,  having  his 
mind  still  intent  in  desire  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  money,  and  therefore  feel- 
ing gratefully  all  the  acquisitions  he 
makes,  is  soon  led  to  look  upon  the 
growing  amount  of  his  property  as 
something  excellent  in  itself,  even  be- 
yond, and  independently  of,  the  service 
to  which  he  can  apply  it.  He  has 
exerted,  for  this  end,  the  whole  power 
of  his  mind — his  talents,  his  genius 
have  been  devoted  to  bring  together 
this  amount — to  win  it  from  the  strife 
of  the  world.  He  looks,  therefore,  with 
self-complacency  on  the  amount  he  has 
gained,  because  it  bears  witness  to  bim 
of  his  talents,  his  genius ;  it  is  the 
trophy  which  signaJdzes  his  success. 
In  this  way,  Mercator,  the  man  is 
identified  with  his  property ;  he  sees  in 
it  all  his  exertions,  perils,  watchings — 
his  sleepless  nights,  his  anxieties,  bis 
struggles,  are  all  embodied  to  bim  in 
that  amount  of  property  ;  and  in  this, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  his  whole  past  life, 
he  still  possesses  that  past  life  in  the 
present.     Is  it  not  even  so  ? 

Analagous  to  this  is  the  passion  with 
which  he  looks  onward  to  the  future. 
He  carries  into  it  his  own  desire  of  en- 
terprise and  achievement.  He  con- 
ceives projects  by  which  far  greater 
wealth  may  bo  realized.  He  askis  these 
accessions,  not  from  fortune,  but  from 
his  own  genius  and  skill,  commanding 
fortune.  He  imagines  and  weighs  va- 
rious projects  which  suggest  them- 
selves to  his  imagination.  He  seizes 
upon  some  one  more  bold  than  the 
rest,  and  in  which  his  sanguine  thought, 
and  bis  trust  in  bis  oyrn  Judgmeat 
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and  skill,  promige  hixn  magnificent  ra-  to  see  the  coming_not  afar  off— of  a 

salts.     He  engages  in  it^  and  while  new  era. 

time  slowly  brings  forth  the  birth  of  By  the  constitution  of  our  minds 
enterprise,  his  whole  passion  of  hope  there  is  pleasure  annexed  to  the  action 
and  fear  is  intent  upon  the  issue.  It  of  intelligence,  and  pain  to  its  ob- 
is thus  that,  in  such  undertakings,  the  structed  actions ;  therefore  the  plea- 
passion  engaged  is  not  simply  mea-  sure  and  desire  of  knowledge  are  uni- 
Bured  to  the  fruit  which  is  to  be  reaped  versal  in  human  nature.  And,  accord« 
from  it;  but  the  man  gives  himself  ingly,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
whole  to  his  enterprise,  and  feels,  in  that  this  is  so.  In  every  mind  this 
the  issue,  not  merely  property  at  stake,  pleasure  in  the  use  of  its  intelligence, 
but  his  own  energy  and  power.  Is  it  this  gratification  in  the  acquisition  cf 
not  even  so  ?  knowledge,  appears  to  be  implanted 

Were  some  simpleton  to  ask  us  to  and  exerted;  nor  without  it  are  we 

explain  how  any  man  should  give  him-  able  to  conceive  any  motive  that  should 

self  up  so  eagerly  and  passionately  to  impel  the  human  mind  to  the  acqui- 

a  state  of  mind  which  is  full  of  anxi-  sition  of  iJ^at  vast  stock  of  various 

ety,  fear,  and  pain,  we  would  say—  knowledge,  adapted  to  mere  ordinary 

oracularly — the  explanation  is  to  be  use,  of  which  it  becomes  possessed, 

sought  in  a  law  of  our  nature,  which  under  even  the  most  unfavourable  cir* 

makes  passionate  desire  of  all  kinds  cumstances* 

agreeable  to  the  mind.   Languor  only.  Two  causes,  indeed,  may  deceive 

and  the  want  of  interest,  are  painful  us,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  in 

and  insupportable ;  but  the  most  eager  actual  observation  the  actual  existence 

and  anxious  passions,  however  they  of  this  capacity  of  pleasure  in  the 

may  be  mixed  with  fear  or  pain,  are  exertion  of  intelligence,  when  we  look 

grateful,  bv  the  excited  state  of  hope,  for  it  in  individual  minds,  and  may 

desire,  and  power,  which  they  bring  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  does  not  uni* 

into  the  mind.     It  is  by  such  passions  versally  subsist.  The  first,  that  we  are 

that  he  is  drawn  on,  who  engages  in  very  apt  to  try  the  minds  of  others 

intent  speculations  for  the  augmenta-  by  an  unfit  standard  or  test,  for  we  try 

tion  of  property.    When  they  succeed,  them  by  knowledge  for  which  they 

the  amount  which  he  adds  to  his  for-  are  unapt,  or  to  which  they  are  not 

mer  amount  is  to  him  of  the  nature  of  yet,  by  their  progress,  competent ; 

a  triumph  ;  when  thev  fail*  the  loss  which  can  be  no  true  test  of  the  native 

he  incurs  is  to  him  of  the  nature  of  dispositions  of  any  mind.     For  all  the 

defeat.     And  thus,  his  whole  amount  while  it  may  be  pursuing,  unobserved 

of  property  continually  varying,  and  by  us,  its  own  observations  of  know* 

being  to  a  certain  extent  in  continual  ledge  and  combinations  of  thought, 

hazard,  his  mind  constantly  revolves  and  feeling  within  itself  at  every  step 

it,  viewing  it  under  all  aspects,  as  it  the  fresh  pleasure  of  intelligence.  We 

actually  is,  as  it  may  be  greater  or  less,  may  thus,  through  our  own  imperfect 

It  is  as  an  image  continually  before  method  of  observation,  very  easily  de- 

him— with  which  he  is  constantly  con-  ceive  ourselves,  when  we  endeavour  to 

necting  intenser  passion  and  feeling,  judge  whether  this  pleasure  of  intelli* 

not  only  in  failure  and  success,  but  in  gence  and  desire  of  knowledge  sub- 

every  variation  of  hope  and  fear.    He  sists  in  such  or  such  a  particular  in- 

sees  in  it  that  to  which  he  has  .lived,  stance  ;  and  may  be  led  by  such  de- 

and  for  which  he  is  to  live.  His  other  fective  observation  falsely  to  doubt  the 

desires  have  ceased ;  his  other  passions  universality  of  this  principle,  which 

are  extinct.     He  has  transfused  his  is  indeed  necessarily  universal, 

whole  being  into  one  object ;  and  with  Another  cause  of  like  error  of  judg- 

that  he  seems  to  live  and  die.  mcnt  on  this  point  may  be  our  obser- 

Why,  you  are  not  ilf(srca/or/  These  vation  of  those  minds  in  which  this 

thoughtful  and   earnest  eyes  reveal  natural  disposition  is  greatly  repressed 

that  you  are  not  a  man  who  would  and    subdued    by  the  circumstances 

''  forsake    the    student's    bower    for  of  life,  which  have  not  only  greatly 

gold.**     They  tell  us  that  your  ruling  withheld  from  it  the  means  of  gratifi- 

passion  is  not  for  wealth  but  know-  cation,  but  which  have  turned  the 

ledge — and  that  you  desire  to  see  the  mind  with  a  painful  force  to  rest  in  its 

people  put  in  possession  of  their  just  feelings  and  desires  of  a  lower  kind, 

inheritance.    So  do  we— and  we  seem  casting  it  down  into  that  stupor  of  in^ 
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tellig^ncd  wMcb  want  and  coritititftfd  speak  of  it,  toA  yoti  will  kilo#  if  hfj 
ignorance  are  able  to  create.  Eren  affections  be  intolved  in  bis  studies  or 
bere,  it  is  not  destrored,  and  onr  erf o-  not.  Now,  it  is  this  capacity,  as  it 
neous  conclusidn  is  d^dnted  in  {lart  should  sbetiij  of  caftying  affection  over 
fi^din  dur  inejcact  and  utltrue  observa-  upon  the  liubject^  themselves  of  study, 
tidn ;  but,  if  it  be  destroyed,  if  there  thai  sef-ved  i$  th6  fihst  Calise  to  explain 
b§  contented  i^norstnbe  produced,  and  thb  different  strength  in  which  this 
an  indoleht  aversion  to  the  dct  of  in-  desire  is  found  in  different  minds — a 
telligence,  ^till  it  is  no  less  true  that  difference  not  dependent  merely  on 
in  the  original  constitutibn  of  tb&  ralfad  original  forcd  of  the  intellectual  capa- 
there  was  pleasure  anneted  td  bvery  city.  This  feeling  of  affection  for  the 
act  of  the  understanding :  aiid  that  in  subjects  of  Its  habitual  studies,  a  spe- 
our  constitution  they  are  inseparable,    cies  of  love  of  them  for  their   own 

Here,  then,  we  have  occasion  to  ob-  sakes,  will  be  found  in  every  mind  that 
scrVe  the  operation  of  a  peculiar  and  is  passionately  fond  of  knowledge.  It 
delicate  affection  of  the  mind.  It  is  is  one  of  the  great  feelings  which  sup- 
knovrn  that  whatever  aff9rds  pleasure  ports  and  carries  forwanl  the  desire, 
to  our  minds  becomes  to  it  the  sub^  When  ininds  of  great  intellectual  ca- 
ject,  in  a  certain  degree,  df  a  grat^-  pacity  are  fdund,  as  they  sometimes 
ful  love  ;  and  that  this  fbt^lidg  i^  PA  ate,  cold  and  indifferent  to  knowledge, 
certainly,  though  not  sovividl^,  directed  or  possessed  with  little  ardour  in  its 
towards  inanimate  objects,  as  to  those  purstlii,  it  Will  also  be  fbund  of  them 
that  have  feeling  and  will.  This  geii-  thatihey  are  defective  In  this  capacity 
eral  lak  Is  applicable  to  those  inani-  of  carfying  over  a  grateful  afl&ction 
mate  objebts  on  which  intelligence  is  upon  the  subjects  themselves  which 
employed.  The  tbind,  made  cdtisctoils  have  afforded  them  pleasure*  and  that 
by  these  objects  of  the  pleasure  of  in-  the  etplanation  df  tnelr  coldness  will 
telligfeiice,  the  gratification  of  know-  be,  not  that  they  are  indifferent  to  the 
ledge,  associates  with  them  the  remem-  act  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  which 
brance  of  its  pleasure,  and  bestows  oti  is  never  the  case,  but  that  they  arc 
them  a  portion  of  its  unconscious  love,  indifferent  to  th^  objects  themselves 
And,  if  this  feeling  should  be  slight  dn  which  intelligence  should  act :  and 
and  ilndetermiued  at  first,  it  becomes  therelbre  ard  without  the  desire  of 
afterwards  viVid,  fixed,  and  strong,  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
Thus  the  botanist  Idves  the  plants  on  feeling  of  affection  to  the  subject,  su- 
which  the  whole  Intent  desire  of  his  peradded  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Inere 
intisliectual  mind  hds  been  directed,  act  of  intelligence,  explains  the  con- 
the  scholar  his  books,  the  astronomer  trary  phenomenon :  wnen  those  who 
his  stars.  have  passionately  engaged  themselves 

Nor  ifet  it  be  thought  that  tbis  is    to  any  species  of  enquiry  hang  With 
some  passing  emotion  from  mere  as-    the  most  intense   interest    over  the 
i^ociated  i-ehiembrance.   It  is  a  feeling    minutest  object  of  th^lr  researches,  as 
of  a  very  different  kind.     The  objects    if  the  whole  SUm  of  thelt  whole  sciehce 
which  have  thus  been  pursiied,  have  a    were  collected  in  a  sln&le  point — a 
power  of  commanding  at  all  times  a    sort  of  transport  not  explicable,  upon 
passionate  interest.     The  discovery  of   any  simple  action  of  mere  intelligence, 
a  plant  is  to  the  botanist  the  finding  of   and  Which  appe^lrs  necessarily  to  im< 
a  treasure — the  opening  of  a  volume    ply,  that  there  is  great  affection  and 
sets  the  scholar  at  once  in  a  state  of   desire  turned  by  the  mind  upon  that 
happiness — the  astronomer  will  watch,    particular  class  of  objects  in  virtue  of 
with  intense  solicitude,  the  motnent  in    the  capacity  it  has  df  thily  loving 
which  one  luminary  moves  before  an*    What  ha&  oncd  afforded  it  delight, 
other,  and  follow,  night  after  night.        But  here  prmes  pretty  Helen,  with 
with  all  the  passion  of  his  soul,  the    a  silver  salver  besprent  with  letters 
progress  of  a  comet,  i^hen  that  stran-    —  and  perhaps  some  of  them  may 
ger  to  our  system  comes  on  his  visit    contain  verfees  for  our  Two  Vases. 
from  other  worlds.     It  Is  not  enough    We  think  we  know  this  hand — and 
to  say  that  the  reasoning  intelligence    seal.   It  is — a  couple  of  Sonnets  from 
finds  the  gratification  of  knowledge :    Mr  Trench.  His  Sanation  is^ervaded 
the  whole  nearl  of  the  man  is  wedded  to    by  a  profound  piety— and  assuredly 
the  subject  in  which  his  mind  for  years    he  is  among^  the  foreftiost  df  our  young 
has  found  it6  happiness.     Hear  him    poets. 
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t^lyues  suling  by  ilie  Sirens*  isle^ 

Sealed  fast  his  comrade's  ears,  then  bade  them  fast 

Bind  him  with  many  fetters  to  the  mast^ 

Leit  those  sweet  voices  should  thdf  fcouls  bfipAhp 

And  to  their  ruin  flattm*  them  ;  the  While 

Their  home-bonnd  bark  wa^  Kailiog  swifllf  past ; 

And  then  the  peril  they  behind  them  cast," 

Theugh  chased  by  those  weird  Yoices  many  a  tnilt. 

But  yet  a  nobler  cunning  Orpheus  used  : 

No  fetter  be  put  on,  nor  stopped  his  ear; 

But  ever  as  he  passed,  sang  high  and  clear 

The  blesses  of  the  gods,  their  holy  joys. 

And  with  diviner  melody  confused 

And  marred  earth*s  sweetest  music  to  a  nois<<. 

II. 

In  the  mid  garden  doth  a  fountain  stand— ^ 
From  font  to  font  its  waters  fall  klway^ 
Fresheninff  the  plants  by  their  continual  plAy  i 
Such  often  have  I  watched  id  sduthettt  lAndi 
While  every  leaf,  as  though  by  light  l^iuds  fAAOOd, 
Has  qoiver'd  underneath  the  dazalibg  sprays 
Keepibg  its  greenni^Ss  all  the  feultry  day. 
While  others  pine  remote,  ft  pftrched  band. 
And|  in  th^  mystic  garden  of  the  soul, 
A  fountain,  nourished  from  the  upper  sprlngsi 
Sends  ever  its  elear  waters  up  oli  high : 
While  this  around  a  d#Wy  freshness  flings. 
All  plants  which  there  acktaowledgb  its  control . 
Show  fair  and  green^else^  drooping^  pale  and  dry. 
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A  most  amiable  lettct  fh>m  a  Cin- 
tab.  He  Reminds  Us  of  having  em 
couraged  him  by  a  h^t  Words  of  praise 
to  send  something  to  Maga — and  hert 
are  his  offerings  at  her  shrine — ^worthy 
of  all  acceptance.  Bilt,  oh  I  that  he 
would  improve  his  penmanship — for 
there  is  one  line  in  his  MSS.  illegible 
— and  the  compositor  must  make  of  it 
what  he  can.  Our  poetical  contribu- 
tors occasionally  complain  of  errata 
^et  such  of  them  learn  to  write  ai 
now  only  scrawi. 

THE  FATHER. 

My  son,  thou  askest  of  the  past. 

And  of  thy  father's  slr^. 
If  noble  were  his  fbt'm,  and  his, 

As  mine,  a  sonl  of  fire ; 
To  thee  those  days  an  as  a  Waste) 

But  unto  me  they  bting 
The  pleasures  of  my  boyhood  back> 

The  freshneto  of  toy  spring. 

Wilt  thou  remember  me,  my  boy. 
When  I  have  pass'd  away  ? 

Wilt  thou  remember  all  the  s^enei^ 
0*er  which  I  loted  to  strajr  ? 


I  knbw  thou  wilt  mi  me  fbrget 
When  resting  in  the  grave* 

Ev'n  as  I  now,  made  young  again. 
My  father's  blessing  Crave. 

Then,  too>  were  rich  and  sunny  skiei^ 

And  Uien  Uie  gentle  breeze 
Clould  melt  the  soul  to  tenderness. 

And  give  the  mourner  ease : 
Then,  tod,  beneath  the  silent  moon 

Were  wldsper*d  words  of  love^ 
While  for  each  other's  happiness 

They  pray'd  to  one  above. 

But  I  have  reached  my  life's  decline. 

And  bend  beneath  tny  years. 
Cold  are  my  feelings  oft— and  dry 

The  foiintidns  of  my  teare  t-* 
If  thou  should*St  live  till  hoary  Ibfcki 

Displace  thy  raven  halfi 
Thou  It  Ityrt  to  think  of  this— of  me—. 

And  of  my  latest  ptayfet. 

rut  tOMB  o*  GTfttrl* 
Great  Alezandar  to  the  tomb 

Of  Peraian  Cyms  <mim. 
For  ha  would  honour  abow  to  hiok 

Who  left  so  bright  a  name  { 
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No  monument  was  there  to  say 
Where  slept  the  mighty  dead. 

But  lowly  was  his  resting-place 
Within  his  narrow  bed. 

The  King  of  Macedon  had  heard 

Of  gold  and  silver  there- 
Bat  these  were  dreams  of  humbler  men ; 

Not  such  his  treasures  were : 
Beside  him  lay  two  Scythian  bow8» 

A  scimetar^  a  shield ; — 
With  these  he  bore  the  nations  down. 

And  won  the  tested  field. 

The  youthful  monarch  grasp*d  his 
spear, 

His  kindred  soul  on  fire ; 
A  thousand  thoughts  around  him 
throng. 

Awaking  high  desire : 
May  I  but  live  as  he  hath  lived. 

And  die  as  he  hath  died, — 
Then  let  this  in  some  simple  grave 

Slow  moulder  by  my  side. 

All  our  young  poets  are  fine,  unaf- 
fected fellows,  full  of  force  and  fire ; 
and  they  would  all,  every  mother's 
son  of  them,  disdain  themselves,  did 
their  consciences  convict  them  of  the 
sin  of  a  single  stanza,  indited  por- 
posely  to  mystify  some  worthless 
truism,  through  the  embroidered  veil 
of  its  envelopement  of  gorgeous  and 
gaudy  words.  The  Sumphs  are 
all  now  of  the  Shelley,  or  of  the 
Tennyson  school  —  and,  hear,  O 
heavens  1  and  give  ear,  O  earth! 
disciples  of  Woaos worth!  Surely 
the  soles  of  the  feet  of  at  least  half  a 
score  of  them  must  now  be  tingling, 
prescient  of  the  bastinado.  They  are 
all  classical  scholars,  too,  and  keep 
chirping  about  Chapman's  Homer. 

Now  here  are  stanzas — ^by  one  of 
our  young  poets—conceived  in  the 
true  classical  spirit.  The  heart-strings 
of  Ovid  would  thrill  to  hear  such  a 
lament  from  his  own  (Enone. 

CBNONE. 

On  the  holy  mount  of  Ida, 

Where  the  pine  and  cypress  grow. 
Sate  a  young  and  lovely  maiden. 

Weeping  ever,  weeping  low. 
Drearily  throughout  the  forest 

Did  the  winds  of  autumn  blow. 
And  the  clouds  above  were  fij^ing, 

And  Scamander  rolled  below. 

"  Faithless  Paris  1  cruel  Paris  I" 
I    Thus  the  poor  deserted  spake — 
'<  Wherefore  thus  so  strangely  leave 
me? 
Why  thy  loving  bride  forsake  ? 


Why  no  tender  word  at  partiDg.. 

Why  no  kiss,  no  farewell  take  ? 
Would  that  I  could  but  forget  thee — 

Would  this  throbbing  heart  might 
break! 

^*  Is  my  face  no  longer  blooming  ? 

Are  my  eyes  no  longer  bright? 
Ah!  my  tears  have  made  them  dimmer. 

And  my  cheeks  are  pale  and  white. 
I  have  wept  since  early  morning, 

I  will  weep  the  livelong  night ; 
Now  I  long  for  sullen  darkness. 

As  I  once  have  longed  for  light. 

"  Paris !  art  thou  then  so  cruel  ? 

Fair,  and  young,  and  kind  thou  art- 
Can  it  be  that  in  thy  bosom 

Lies  so  cold,  so  hard  a  heart  ? 
Children  were  we  bred  together^ 

She  who  bore  me  suckled  thee  ; 
I  have  been  thine  old  companion. 

When  thou  hadst  no  more  but  me. 

''  I  have  watched  thee  in  thy  slumbers. 

When  the  shadow  of  a  dream 
Passed  across  thy  smiling  features. 

Like  the  ripple  of  a  stream ; 
And  so  sweetly  were  the  visions 

Pictured  there  with  lively  grace. 
That  I  half  could  read  their  import 

By  the  changes  on  thy  face. 

"  When  I  sang  of  Ariadne, 

Sang  the  old  and  mournful  tale. 
How  her  faithless  lover,  Theseus 

Left  her  to  lament  and  widl ; 
Then  thine  eyes  would  fill  and  glisten. 

Her  complaint  could  soften  thee— 
Thou  hast  wept  for  Ariadne — 

Theseus*  self  might  weep  for  me  1 

''  Thou  may'st  find  another  maiden 

With  a  fairer  face  than  raine^ 
With  a  gayer  voice,  and  sweeter. 

And  a  spirit  liker  thine : 
For  if  e*er  my  beauty  bound  thee. 

Lost  and  broken  is  fhe  spell ; 
But  thou  canst  not  find  another 

That  will  love  thee  half  so  well. 

"  0  thou  hollow  ship  that  bearest 

Paris  o*er  the  faithless  deep  1 
Wouldst  thou  leave  him  on  someisland 

Where  alone  the  waters  weep  ; 
Where  no  human  foot  is  moulded 

In  the  wet  and  yellow  sand — 
Leave  him  there,  thou  hollow  vessel  I 

Leave  him  on  that  lonely  land  ! 

"  Then  his  heart  will  surely  soften. 
When  his  foolish  hopes  decay. 

And  his  older  love  rekindle. 
As  the  new  one  dies  away. 
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Visionary  hills  will  haunt  him,  no  comfort  to  them,  serves  only  to  ex- 

Rising  from  the  glassy  sea,  asperate  our  sense  of  their  misery. 

And  his  thoughts  will  wander  home-  The  happiness  of  the  dead,  however, 

"'^ards  most  assuredly,  is  affected  by  none  of 

Unto  Ida  and  to  me  I  these  circumstances ;   nor  is  it  the 

^*  /M  au  4  vt^     i«*Ai         II  thought  of  these  things  which  can  ever 

«  0 1  that  li\a  littie  swallow  disturb  the  profomid  security  of  their 

I  could  reach  that  lonely  spot !  ^             The  idea  of  that  dreary  and 

^\^l\u^''''^  would  be  pardoned,  endless  melancholy,  which  the  fancy 

AU  the  weary  past  forgot.  naturally  ascribes  to  their  condition. 

Never  should  he  wander  from  me-  ^^^  altogether  from  our  joining  to 

Never  should  he  more  depart ;  t^e  change  which  has  been  produced 

For  these  arms  ^ould  be  his  prison,  ^p^n  them  our  own  consciousness  of 

•    And  his  home  would  be  my  heart  r  that  change,  from  our  putting  our- 

Thus  lamented  fair  (Enone,  ^^7^  ^°  }^f^  situation,  and  from  our 

Weeping  ever— weeping  low—  ^^^S^^g'  ]}  ]  may  be  allowed  to  say  so. 

On  the  holy  mount  of  Ida,  ^YuZ^  ^''^^  v°"^^  ^^  ^^^'^  inammat- 

Where  the  pine  and  cypress  grow.  ®**  ^°/l®«'  *°^  ^^^^!^^  conceiving  what 

In  the  selfsame  hour,  Cassandra  T""^^  ^f^?^^  emotions  m  this  case.  It 

Shrieked  her  prophecy  of  woe,  "  fr^°*,?"f  very  illusion  of  the  imagi- 

And  into  the  Spartan  dwelliDg  ^.^^^^i^  }^^\  *^®  foresight  of  our  own 

Did  the  faithless  Paris  go.  dissolution  is  so  ternble  to  us,  and  that 

the  idea  of  those  circumstances,  which 

But  what  volume  is  this  you  are  undoubtedly  can  give  us  no  pain  when 

handling.    Master  Neophyte  ?    Oh  !  we  are  dead,  makes  us  miserable  while 

Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  we  are  alive.   And  from  thence  arises 

Read  aloud  the  passage  at  your  right-  one  of  the  most  important  principles 

hand  thumb.  in  human  nature,  the  dread  of  death, 

"  We  sympathize  even  with  the  dead,  the  great  poison  to  the  happiness,  but 

and  overlooking  what  is  of  real  im-  the  great  restraint  upon  the  injustice 

portance  in  their  situation,  that  awful*  of  mankind,  which,  while  it  afflicts  and 

futurity  which  awaits  them,  we  are  mortifies  the  individual,  guards  and 

chiefly  affected  by  those  circumstances  protects  the  society." 

which  strike  our  senses,  but  can  have  Ay,  there  are  not  many  now  alive 

no  influence  upon  their  happiness.     It  who  could  write  so — yet  the  book  has 

is  miserable,  we  think,  to  be  deprived  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf— ^ 

of  the  light  of  the  sun ;  to  be  shut  out  and  *tis  now  with  few  a  familiar  name, 

from  life  and  conversation ;  to  be  laid  Let  us  hear  what  he  says  of  Sym- 

in  the  cold  grave,  a  prey  to  corrup-  pathy. 

tion  and  the  reptiles  of  the  earth ;  to  "  Pity  and  compassion  are  words 
be  no  more  thought  of  in  this  world,  appropriated  to    signify  our  fellow 
but  to  be  obliterated,  in  a  little  time,  feeling  with  the  sorrow  of  others, 
from  the  affections,  and  almost  from  Sympathy,  though  its  meaning  was, 
the  memory,  of  their  dearest  friends  perhaps,  originally  the  same,  may  now, 
and  relations.     Surely,  we  imagine,  however,  without  much  impropriety, 
we  can  never  feel  too  much  for  those  be  made  use  of  to  denote  our  fellow 
who  have  suffered  so  dreadful  a  cala-  feeling  with  any  passion  whatever.*' 
mity .     The  tribute  of  our  fellow-feel-  This  is  the  use  of  the  term  in  its  larg- 
ing  seems  doubly  due  to  them  now,  est  and  its  philosophic  sense.  But  as  it 
when  they  are  in  danger  of  being  for-  is  at  variance  witn  what  used  to  be  its 
got  by  every  body  ;  and,  by  the  vain  popular  meaning,  in  which  it  was  re- 
honours  which  we  pay  to  their  me-  stricted  to  the  participation  in  others' 
mory,  wo  endeavour,  for  our  own  mi-  joy  and  grief,  what  are  the  circum- 
sery,  artificially  to  keep  alive  our  roe-  stances  which  may  have  given  occasion 
lancholy  remembrance  of  their  misfor-  to  this  limitation,  in  language,  of  so 
tune.     That  our  sympathy  can  afford  comprehensive  a  passion?  Because  sor- 
them  no  consolation  seems  to  be  an  row  and  joy,  are  the  most  marked  and 
addition  to  their  calamity;    and  to  frequent  states  of  feelingwhich  occasion 
think  that  all  we  can  do  is  unavdling,  our  sympathy,  and,  therefore  the  most 
and  that,  what  alleviates  all  other  dis-  noticed  in  common  apprehension :— ^ 
tress,  the  regret,  the  love,  and  the  la-  further,  they  are  the  result  of  passions, 
mentations  of  their  friends,  can  yield  and  when  we  see  the  state  produced. 
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wo  are  touched  with  the  absolute  coq-  breathed  from  0^  geptlo  To!c0«  the 
dition  in  which  we  see  the  human  sparkling  eye«  and  the  kindling  smile 
being.  Soj,  we  admit,  as  in  itself  a  — and  wbicb  so  touches  the  breast  with 
gooOf  and  sorrow,  as  in  itself  an  evil,  a  cheerful  sympathy,  that  the  wretch 
Besides  joy  and  ffrief,  being  the  com-  almost  upbraids  himself  for  his  inward 
mon  condition  of  all  passions,  are,  of  gladness,  as  if  false  to  the  sorrow 
course,  as  frequent  as  the  sum  of  all  which  he  Ihiokf  he  ought  to  have 
other  passions ;  and  hence,  our  sym-  cherished  more  iMevedly  within  his 
pathy  with  these  is  so  much  more  ndser^le  heart* 
marked  to  common  apprehension,  that  It  has  been  too  positively  stated  by 
It  is  no  wonder  the  tendency  of  Ian*  Smith  that,  in  order  to  sympathize 
guage  should  be  to  confine  the  word  with  others,  it  is  necessary  we  should 
to  an  acceptation  peculiar  to  the  most  pjaee  ourselves,  in  idea,  in  their  situ- 
frequent  appearance  of  the  afiectioq.  4tion.     He  sets  out  with  endeavour  jng 

These  are  the  beautiful  forms  qf  to  establish  this  point,  and  takes,  in 

sympathy  ;  in  which  she  appears  as  particular,  the  ease  of  the  utmost  ox- 

|L  gracious  anp'el  treading  the  sorrow-  hibition  of  agony  which  we  can  wit- 

fuT  earth,  with  feet  of  healing  apd  ness  —  a  fellow  ereature   upon    the 

eyes  of  light.     Joy  and  sorrow  make  rack. 

up  the  Ipt  of  our  mortal  estate,  and  by  "  As  we  have  neimmediate  experience 
our  sympathy  with  these,  we  seem  to  of  what  other  men  feel,  we  can  form 
acknowledge  our  brotherhood  with  no  idea  ef  the  manner  in  which  tbey 
pur  species,  ^ut  we  do  more.  For  are  affected,  but  by  eoneeiviog  what 
b^  the  force  of  this  principle,  those  on  we  oui^eWes  should  feel  in  tife  like 
whom  the  happier  lot  prhumanity  has  situation.  Though  our  brother  is 
fallen,  communicate  the  bounty  that  upon  the  rack,  as  long  as  we  ourselves 
has  been  showered  on  thpir  head,  and  are  at  our  ease,  our  senses  will  never 
the  wretched  is  not  left  alonp  with  the  inform  us  of  what  he  suffers.  They 
burthen  of  his  misery.  The  strength  never  did,  and  never  pan,  carry  us  be- 
that  is  untasked,  leods  itself  to  divide  Tond  our  own  person,  and  it  b  by  the 
the  load  under  which  another  is  bowed ;  Imagination  only  that  we  can  forni  any 
^nd  the  calamity  that  lies  on  the  heads  conception  of  what  are  his  sensations, 
of  men  is  lightened,  while  those  who  Neither  can  that  facultv  help  us  to 
t^  not  called  to  bear,  ^re  yet  willing  this  any  other  fraj,  than  by  represent- 
to  iuvojve  themselves  in  the  sorrows  of  ing  to  us  what  would  be  pur  own,  if 
a  brother.  we  were  in  his  pa^e.    It  is  theimpres- 

There  are,  indeed,  states  of  miud  in  sions  of  our  ovf  n  senses  only,  not  those 

which  we  dare  not  look  even  on  its  of  his,  which  our  imaginations  copy, 

smiling  countenance — that  glad  light  By  the  irasgination  we  place  ourselves 

affording  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  in  his  situatioq,  we  conceive  ourselves 

darkness  of  our  own  spirits.  When  we  enduring  all  the  same  torments,  we 

leave  the  chamber  in  which  lie  the  cold  enter  as  it  were  into  his  body,  and 

remains  of  one  in  life  tenderly  belovpd,  become  in  some  measure  the  same  per- 

irest^rt  back  in  anguish  from  the  cheer-  son  with  him,  and  thence  form  some 

ful  sunshine  and  the  sky  so  serenely  idea  of  his  sensations,  and  even  feel 

^nd  happily  beautiful.  And  so  it  often  something  which,  though  weaker  in 

is,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  degree,  is  not  altogether  unlike  them, 

when,  without  such  deep  cause  of  sor-  His    agonies,    when    they    are    thus 

row,  perhaps,  we  are  somptimes  assail-  brought'  home  to  ourselves,  when  we 

ed  with  the  expression  of  a  joy  which  have  thus  adopted  and  made  them  our 

has  no  place  in  our  hearts.     But  this  own,  begin  at  last  to  affect  us,  and  we 

proves  how  dear  is  happiness  to  the  hu-  then  tremble  and  shudder  at  the  thought 

man  heart.  And  it  is  wonderful  even  to  of  what  he  feels.     For  as  to  be  in  pain 

the  sufferer  himself,  to  feel  how  his  or  distress  ofany  kind  excites  the  most 

§ou1,  that  at  first  eullenly  repelled  the  exccssivo  sorrow,  so  to  conceive  or  to 

jight  of  ffladness,  soon  admits  it  un-  imagine  that  we  are  in  it,  excites  some 

consciously  into  all  its  depths,  and  is  degree  of  the  same  emotion,  in  pio- 

beguiled  into  a  blessed  forgetfulness  portion  to  the  vivacity  or  dullness  of 

of  trouble.     There  are  a  thousand  the  conception." 

other  cures  which  nature  graciously  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  such  a 

provides  for  grief;  but  we  speak  now  process  as  this  is  necessary  to  produce 

oi  timi  contagion  pf  happiness  th^t  is  the  agony  of  wind,  with  which  we 
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might  look  on  sapb  a  4rea!lful  spec-  the  idea  of  a  man  feeling  compassion 
tacle^  although  it  is  true  that,  in  cases  for  another  in  affliction^  the  very  na- 
of  such  excessive  suffering  of  physical  ture  of  which  affliction  is  seen  to  ren- 
nature,  there  is  even  a  physical  affec-  der  the  snfferer  insensible  of  i( — and 
lion  of  our  own  bodies^  of  which  the  yet  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  that 
nerves  themselves  are  shaken  with  he  feeb  the  compassion  on  account  of 
what  we  behold.  Bi^t  we  belieye  that  wtiat  he  himself  would  suffer,  if  re- 
the  sight  of  such  suSering  as  that  duced  to  a  state  insensible  of  suffer- 
here  described  directly  awakens  sym-  ipg.  ^qoith  is  thereforp  obliged  to 
pathy  with  the  su0crer,  withgut  any  suppose  that  the  spectator  not  only 
such  laborious  and  dilatory  process  imagines  hii^self  for  the  moment  af< 
as  that  described — it  being  suffl-  flicted  with  insanityi  like  that  of  the 
cient  for  us  to  kpow  that  he  is  a  sepr  object  whom  he  commiserates,  but 
tient  being  like  ourselves.  No  doubt,  that  in  that  st^te  he  retains  his  present 
if  we  are  driven  on  by  the  ex-  sense  of  its  miseries.  It  spcms  to  us 
tremity  of  ou]r  physical  sympathy  to  thatj  in  such  a  case  as  this,  all  that 
conceive  what  may  bj9  the  kind  of  pan  with  truth  b(9  said  is,  that  we  feel 
agonies  which  the  poor  wretch  en-  the  possession  of  reason — and  are 
dures,  then  &n  immediate  Qpd  direct  therefore  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of 
reference  is  made  ^o  ourselves — our  the  loss— and  secondly — ^^hich  is  tho 
own  limbs — our  own  bones — our  own  thought  that  ch}e%  fills  our  souls*? 
heart.  But  surely  no  two  things  can  that  wo  are  awed  'at  the  humiliation 
t>e  inore  4istinct  than  our  e^eneral  pr  destruction  of  that  great  distinc- 
sympathy  with  the  supposed  pain,  live  attribute  of  our  kind,  reason— 
which  we  know  piust  be  areadful,  and  £^nd  feel,  in  the  sad  sight  before  our 
that  definite  conception  pf  the  pature  byes,  hunoan  nt^ture  reduced  beneath 
of  that  pain  which  we  may  be  excited  its  own  level  tp  that  of  t))e  mer^ 
tp  endeavour  to  form.  /sentient  creatiou*     The  reference  \^ 

The  illustrious  author  sppn  afler  not  made  directly  to   ourselves — ai 

uses  another  illustration  of  his  doc-  least,  if  there  is  any  such  reference,  i^ 

trinoi  which  seems  even  less  cpnclu-  is  only  an  accessory  and  subordinate 

sive.  feeling — we  tbin^  on  man,  capable  9^ 

''Of  all  the  calamities  to  which  the  ex^^ltation  to  an  almost  angelic  }^ 
condition  of  mortality  exposes  man-  telligence — of  humiliation  low  as  th^ 
kind,  the  loss  of  reason  appears  to  pf  the  beasts  that  perish, 
those  who  have  t)ie  least  spark  of  hu-  To  understand  the  character  of  piir 
manity  by  far  the  most  dreadful ;  and  sympathy,  then,  it  is  necessary  for  p/s 
they  behold  that  last  stage  of  human  to  remember  wha"^  has  heen  this  our 
wretchedness  with  deeper  commisera-  human  life.  From  the  faint  dawp  of 
tion  than  any  other.  But  the  poor  intelligence  and  love,  we  have  known 
wretch  who  is  in  it,  laughs  and  smgs  and  felt  ourselves  as  part  of  one  grea^ 
perhaps,  and  is  altogether  insensible  nature.  All  our  thoughts,  fee^pg^ 
of  his  own  misery.  The  anguish  passions,  joys,  and  sorrows,  h^-ve  been 
which  humanity  feels,  therefore,  at  the  same  as  those  of  our  brethren 
the  sight  of  such  an  object  cannot  be  of  mankind.  We  recognise  all  thesp, 
the  reflection  of  any  sentiment  of  the  not  merely  as  our  own — thoufi^h  it 
sufferer.  The  compassion  of  the  spec-  is  by  self- experience  that  we  ^noir 
tator  must  arise  altogether  from  the  their  workings — but  as  belonging  to 
consideration  of  what  AeA2me^u;ou/<^  humanity.  We  are  not  so  s.ep^- 
feel,  if  he  was  reduced  to  the  same  rated  by  our  own  individual  exis- 
unhappy  situation ;  and  what  perhaps  tence,  by  our  own  peculiar  characte|:, 
is  impossible,  was  at  the  same  time  hy  our  own  joints,  thews,  and  limbs- 
able  to  regard  it  with  his  present  rea-  from  other  sentient  and  intelligent  ]^ 
son  and  judgment.'*  ings,  as  to  require  a  constant  r^ferjep^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  to  our  self,  in  order  to  feel  for  th^ir  selves, 

thb — but  Is  it  true  to  nature  ?    Is  the  There  is  no  need  for  any  operation 

emotion,  on  witnessing  so  sad  a  spec-  or  process  of  transferring  thought  fpr 

tacle,  really  awakened  by  the  consi-  this  purpose.     We  are  all  one  ocixig 

deration  of  what  we  should  feel,  were  — in  different  forms  and  n^odifications 

we  so  miserably  reduced  ?  We  do  not  — and  our  souls,  minds,  hearts,  apd 

fear  to  answer^  No.      Indeed  there  is  bodies  are  all  possessed  with  the  fame 

something  not  very  comprehensible  in  conimon  spirit.     Thus,  when  wp  sec 
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joy,  or  grief>  or  any  passion>  we  know 
and  feel  it  to  be  human,  and  as  much 
a  part  of  our  nature  as  if  it  were  felt 
at  the  time  by  ourselves.     We  grow 
from  infancy  to  manhood  in  love  as 
well  as  thought — and  we  can  no  more 
cut  off  our  loving  self  than  our  think- 
ing self  from  the  great  common  spirit- 
ual frame  of  humanity.     When  we 
lend  our  own  passions^  as  we  so  often 
do   to   the  inanimate  creation — and 
borrow  from  it  into  our  souls  its  seem- 
ing gloom  or  gladness,  we  go  beyond 
ourselves  there,  by  the  power  of  ima- 
gination widening  the  range  of  love. 
But  all  that  we  feel  for  that  humanity 
in  which  we  live,  is  felt  because  we  do 
necessarily  possess  one  common  soul, 
and  must  obey  those  yearning  and  pas- 
sionate emotion!  which  are  excitea  bv 
the  universal  and  immutable  law  of  kind. 
Such  is  that  feeling  which  we  ex- 
press when  we  speak  of  men  as  our 
fellow- creatures.     The  mere  fact  that 
we  are  all  partakers  of  the  same  na- 
ture, and  ox  the  same  condition,  is  felt 
and  acknowledged  by  us  all  as  a  bond 
of  affection  and  union.     That  we  have 
the  same  moral  soul,  the  same  intelli- 
gence, the  same  affections,  even  the 
same  living   frame,    constitutes    the 
bond   of   fellowship    among    human 
kind.   He  who  feels  his  heart  revolt  at 
Bome  crime  perpetrated  here,  knows 
that  there  is  the  same  revolting  at 
the  same  time  among  all  the  race. 
He    who    honours    his    parents,    or 
speaks  blessings  on  his  child,  knows 
that  the  same  honour  is  felt  among 
xiations  whose  name  he  knows  not, 
and  the    same    blessings  spoken  in 
tongues  he  does    not    comprehend. 
What  is  this  but  the  most  comprehen- 
sive   sympathy,  obscurely  felt  only 
because  it  is  not  made  known  to  us 
partially,  and  in  moments,  but  is  felt 
in  all   moments,  and  pervades  our 
whole  being. — Yet  we  may  be  aware 
what  the  nature  of  this  sympathy  is, 
and  what  is  its  power  in  uniting  all 
men  as  brethren,  when  the  conscious- 
ness of  it  is  brought  home  to  our 
minds  by  some  slight  incident ;  when 
we  are  touched  with  the  intimations  of 
the  same  nature  with  our  own,  brought 
unexpectedly  to  our  apprehension  ;  as 
when  we  are  told  of  a  tribe  in  the 
heart  of    Africa,  that  he  who  has 
sworn  by  the  soul  of  his  mother,  is 
sure  to  keep  his  oath ;  and  among  the 
same  people,  of  a  mother,  who,  when 
the  dead  body  of  her  son  was  brought 


into  the  village,  who  bad  been  killed 
in  a  fight,  in  her  passionate  exclama- 
tions over  him,  had  this  still  upper- 
most in  her  cries,  that  he  had  never 
told  her  a*  lie.  Or  when  we  hear 
from  Ledyard  that  in  all  his  wander- 
ing over  the  earth,  among  unknown 
and  savage  nations,  the  wildest  and 
fiercest  tribes,  he  never  asked  kind- 
ness or  succour,  in  the  language  of 
courtesy,  from  woman,  and  was  re- 
fused. In  these  little  instances,  when 
they  occur,  we  feel  at  once,  that  those 
are  our  kind;  that  their  spirits  are 
framed  like  ours,  and  when  we  feel 
this,  we  feel  love  rise  towards  them  at 
the  same  moment.  To  pursue  this 
consideration  further,  even  into  its 
exceptions,  we  may  observe,  that  when 
we  read  of  those  nations  who,  by  their 
cruel  and  ferocious  manners,  are  totally 
divided  from  us,  and  calmly  or  gladly 
act  deeds  which  we  abhor,  we  feel  at 
the  moment  abhorrence  towards  them^ 
selves — this  sympathy  or  fellow-feeling 
of  nature  is  broken  off— -we  regard  them 
as  monsters,  not  as  men — we  hate 
them  because  they  have  not  hearts 
and  spirits  like  ourselves — we  almost 
question  at  the  moment,  whether  thej 
are  of  the  same  kind :  and  hence  it  is 
probable,  notwithstanding  our  general 
acknowledgement  of  a  general  sym- 
pathy with  the  human  race,  that  every 
one  who  has  much  acquainted  himself 
with  the  character  of  different  nations, 
finds  towards  some  of  them  in  parti- 
cular, a  fixed  aversion  and  abhorrence^ 
remaining  from  such  strong  impres- 
sions. Nor  can  that  natural  impres- 
sion be  removed,  till  we  come  at  last, 
by  different  reflections  upon  human 
kind,  to  bring  back  our  sympathy 
with  them,  which  we  are  led  to  do  at 
last,  when  we  come  to  meditate  seri- 
ously upon  human  nature,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  result  of  our  calm  and  seri- 
ous meditation  for  those  passionate 
impressions  which  at  first  possess  our 
minds.  We  then  deliberately  reflect 
that,  however  human  nature  may  be 
divided  from  our  affection  by  the  de- 
formity it  sometimes  puts  on,  yet  that 
the  soul  was  the  same,  and  there  tlias 
arises  what  may  be  called  even  an 
awful  sympathy  of  our  spirits  which 
have  been  more  favoured  in  their  un- 
folding, and  have  remained  truer  to 
their  nature,  with  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  those,  which  having  been  less 
favoured,  are  fallen  from  their  proper 
estate.    Out  of  such  a  sympathy,  and 
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the  affecdon  which  inevitahly  attends  if  you  wrong  as>  shall  we  not  reveDge  ?*' 

it,  arise  those  strong  yeambgs  which  If  we  are  like  yon  in  the  rest,  we  will 

are  felt  hy  some  minds  towards  the  resemble  you  in  that  too.  The  sum  of 

condition  of  those  who  are  most  lost  his  argument  is  this^*'  Your  ezdu- 

and  abject,  among  our  species,  and  sion  of  us  from  your  sympathy  is  un- 

the    passionate  desire   to  do  some-  natural,  while  we  are  not  excluded 

thing,  if  possible,  for  their  restoration .  from  participation  in  the  same  common 

They  sympathize  with  that  nature  nature."    And  the  argument  is  per- 

which  they  feel,  however  low  it  may  fectly  just,  for  this  is  the  ground  of  a 

be  fallen,  to  be  their  own,  and  in  that  necessary  sympathy  in  nature,  UU  it  is 

sympathy   they   feel   the    claim   of  overpowered,  as  in  this  case,  by  some 

brotherhood  upon  them,  to  he]p  the  strong  interfering  feelings  of  division 

fallen  from  their  degradation.  In  that  and  enmity. 

sympathy,  which  assures  them  in  the  In  thus  considering  the  bonds  of  fel- 
fallen  and  lost  of  a  nature  like  their  lowship  which  thus  subsist,  binding 
own,  they  feel  the  only  ground  of  con-  together  the  human  race,  how  can  we 
fidence  that  their  endeavours  may  not  refrain  from  speaking  of  that  sym- 
be  in  vun,  that  the  zeal  of  love  will  pathy  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
not  fall  inefficaeiously  upon  hearts  not  as  participators  merely  of  the 
which,  whatever  change  they  may  same  nature,  but  as  inheritors  of 
have  endured,  were  moulded  at  least  the  same  lot  I  Let  us  look  on  this 
like  their  own.  merely  in  a  natural  light,  and  consider 
Our  most  comprehensive  sympathy,  that  all  men  are  tillers  of  the  same 
therefore,  with  mankind,  and  that  earth,  subject  to  the  bounty  or  the 
which  most  widely  and  deeply  unites  rigours  of  the  same  skies.  Does  not 
us  in  one  fellowship,  as  members  of  even  this  unite  us  ?  And  are  we  not 
one  great  society,  is  that  which  is  concerned  and  interested  to  know  of 
founded  simply  and  directly  on  a  the  wildest  tribe  that  ever  trode  the 
known  community  of  nature.  The  earth,  in  what  way  the^  kill  their 
sympathy  arising  from  this  com-  game,  or  clothe  their  bodies,  or  frame 
munity  of  nature  is  so  determinate  their  dwellings  ?  But  if  we  are  in- 
and  strong,  that  it  is  not  limited  to  heritors  of  a  common  lot  of  far  other 
our  spiritual  part ;  but  that  we  are  severity,  if  there  lies  upon  us  in  the 
made  the  same,  as  living  men,  is  depth  of  our  nature  a  common  burden 
of  itself  a  strong  bond  of  mysterious  of  sorrow  through  sin — dp  we  not  feel 
sympathy — that  our  life  flows  in  the  that  in  this  community  of  our  condi- 
same  blood — that  we  walk  in  the  same  tion  there  is  a  far  deeper  bond  of  sym- 
stature — that  we  act  with  the  same  pathy  ?  Have  not  those  felt  it  who, 
organs.  Hence  is  the  force  of  that  bearing  in  their  own  hands  the  only 
appeal,  which  the  great  delineator  of  means  of  recovery  from  this  common 
our  nature,  Shakspeare,  puts  into  the  calamity,  could  not  rest  till  they  went 
mouth  of  one  of  a  persecuted  race,  forth  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 
He  challenges  his  community  of  nature  to  impart  to  those  who  sat  in  darkness 
with  those  by  whom  he  is  scorned  and  and  in  the  shadow  of  deaths  the  light 
oppressed  He  claims  fellowship  with  which  had  delivered  their  own  spints 
them,  indeed,  by  his  affections,  but  the  from  captivity, 
energy  of  his  pleading  is  drawn  from  Why  have  Wordsworth,  and  Sou- 
this  joint  participation  in  one  phy-  they,  and  Coleridge,  had  all  along  so 
sical  nature.  "  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  unkindly  a  feeling  towards  Adam 
Hath  not  a  Jew  hands, — organs, — di-  Smith  ?  Perhaps  because  they  never 
mensions, — senses, — sdSections, — pas*  read  him — perhaps  because — ^but  pooy 
sions  ? — fed  with  the  same  food — ^hurt  poo — men  like  them  are  privileged  to 
with  the  same  weapons — subject  to  the  nave  their  prejudices ;  and  we  could 
same  diseases — ^healed  by  the  same  forgive  Wordsworth  any  injustice  to 
means — ^warmed  and  cooled  by  the  Scotland  or  Scotsmen— (in  his  heart 
same  winter  and  summer  as  a  Chris-  we  know  he  loves  and  honours  us  and 
tian  is?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  our  country)  for  the  sake — ^had  he  writ- 
bleed  ?  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  ten  no  other^of  the  strain  now  rising 
laugh  ?  If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  — obedient  to  what  law  of  association 
die  ?"  So  far  he  speaks  in  the  Ian-  ve  know  not — ^in  our  memory — ^pure 
guage  of  general  human  nature.  What  and  pathetic  as  the  saving  light  of  the 
he  adds  is  from  his  own  passion—''  and  planet  that  inspired  it. 
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TO  TUB  MOON. 

Waadcrtr!  that  stoop'st  so  low,  and  com'st  ^o  bmf 
To  human  life's  unsettled  atmosphere ; 
Who  lov'st  with  Ni^ht  and  Silence  to  partake, 
fo  plight  It  seem,  the  oares  of  them  that  wake  ; 
And,  through  the  cottage  lattice  softly  peeping. 
Dost  shield  from  harm  the  humblest  of  the  sleeping  ; 
What  pleasure  once  encompass*d  those  sweet  nameS| 
Which  yet  in  thy  behalf  the  Poet  claims, 
An  idolizing  dreamer  as  of  yore ! — 
I  slight  them  all ;  and,  on  the  sea-beat  shore 
Qple-sitting,  only  can  to  thoughts  attend 
That  bid  me  hail  thee  as  the  SAiLoa^s  Feibnd  I 
80  eali  thee  for  heaven^s  grace  through  thee  made  kaown. 
By  confidence  supplied  and  mercy  shown. 
When  not  a  twinkling  star  or  beacon's  light 
Abates  the  perils  of  a  stormy  night ; 
And  for  less  obvious  benefits,  that  find 
Their  way,  with  thy  pure  help,  to  hfeart  and  mind ; 
Both  for  the  adventurer  starting  in  life's  prime, 
And  veteran  ranging  round  from  olime  to  clime, 
•Long-bafBed  hope's  slow  fever  in  his  veins. 
And  wounds  and  weakness  oft  his  sole  remains. 

The  ajiplring  moifntaiqs  and  the  winding  streamj^, 
impress  of  ^ight !  are  gladdened  by  thy  beaqu ; 
4  look  of  thine  the  wUderne^s  pervades. 
And  penetrates  the  forest's  inmost  shade« ; 
ThoUi  chequering  peaiceably  the  minster'^  glooiBt 
Quid'st  the  pale  Mourqcr  to  the  lost  one's  toqib  | 
Q&n'gi  reach  the  Prispner — to  his  grated  cell 
Welcome  though  silent  and  intangible  I — 
^nd  lif  es  there  one,  of  all  that  come  and  go 
Qo  the  gre^t  waters  toiling  to  and  fro, 

§06  who  has  watched  you,  at  sop»e  quiet  hour^ 
nthroaed  aloft  in  undisputed  power, 
pr  prQ8s<»d  by  vapoury  screaks  i^i  clouds  thai  mpve* 
Catching  the  lustre  they  in  part  reprove— 
Nor  sofiietiiQes  felt  a  fitness  in  thy  sway 
To  c^l  up  thoughts  that  shiin  the  glare  of  d^y, 
^lu}  bm)^6  t)v^  serious  happier  th^n  the  g^y  ? 

'es;  lovely  Moon !  if  thou  so  rolldjy  bright 

lost  rouse,  yet  surely  in  thine  own  despite, 

'0  fiercer  mood  the  fr(^nzy-stricken  brain, 
Let  me  a  compensating  faith  maintain  ; 
That  there's  a  sensitive,  a  tender  part 
Which  thou  can'st  touch  in  every  human  heart, 
For  healing  and  composure.     But,  as  least 
And  mightiest  billows  ever  have  confessed 
^hy  domination ;  so  the  whole  vast  sea 
Feels  through  her  lowest  depths  thy  sovereignty ; 
80  shines  that  countenance  with  especial  grace 
Qn  them  who  urge  the  keel  her  plains  to  trace, 
Furrowing  its  way  right  onward.     The  most  rude, 
Cut  off  from  home  and  country,  may  have  stood-^ 
Even  till  long  gazing  hath  bedimmed  his  eye, 
Or  the  mute  rapture  ended  in  a  sigh — 
Touched  by  accordance  of  thy  placid  cheer, 
With  some  internal  lights  to  memory  dear. 
Or  fancies  stealios  forth  to  sooth  the  breast, 
Tlrpd  Tf  Uh  iifi  (Jauy  share  of  earth*?  unrest-rr 
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Gentle  awakenipgd^  visi^atioas  meek^ 
A  kindly  influence  whereof  few  will  speaki 
Though  U  Cf^  wet  wi(b  tears  thp  har<Uest  cl^eel^. 

And  when  thjr  beaut/  iff  the  ebadowy  cav$ 

If  hidd^n>  huri^  ip  us  monthly  grave  I 

Theu,  while  the  Sjulpfj  'mid  an  open  sea 

Swept  by  a  favouring  wind,  that  leaves  thoy^l^t^  fr$f?» 

races  the  deck — up  star  perhaps  in  sight 

To  cheer  the  long  dark  hours  of  vacant  ijight — 

Oft  with  his  murines  does  thy  image  blcnu^ 

(n  his  mind's  eye  thy  crescent  horns  ascendy 

And  thou  art  still,  O  Moon«  that  SAi{,oa*s  Feienp  I 

'Tia  a  noble  destiny,  no  donbt,  to  be  by  the  will  is  not  here  meant  affection, 

a  great  Poet,  or  a  great  Philosopher,  passion,  and  desire — not  at  least  as 

or  a  great  Writer  of  any  kind — and  simple  feelings  however  strong ;  but 

folks  have  said  that  to  think  is  nobler  it  means  the  will  in  action — proved 

than  to  act — that  those  men  whose  and  tried   with  contention  and  dif- 

greatness    was    in   their    thoughtful  ficulty,  with   thf}    burdens    and    the 

genius  ffiiist  be  of  ^  hi|^her  order  of  terrors  which  bow  down  or  appal, 

mind  than   those  who  won  their  re-  He  who  h^s  genius,  in  this  view,  is 

Bown  by  i^hievemepts  in  the  strife  nothing ;  but  he  whose  genius  is  up- 

pf  the  world,  ruling  or  warring — yet  troubled  and  clear  on  the  thundering 

the  voice  of  mankind  haa  QX)t  thus  decki  is  cxaUed  jp  his  whole  being,  by 

ifitnessed,  nor  perhaps  our  own  fvQl-  that  perfect  power  of  his  will  of  which 

iiigs^    Ipdeed,  our  irngginatioa  seems  bis  genius  giyes  the  evidence.     So 

almost  to  fall,  from  an  e^gle-iigbt,  affjf^c^ion  ^nif  de»ire  do  not  jn  then^. 

^hen  it  passes  from  the  renown  pf  selves  exalt  the  man  by  any  vehe- 

those  who  b^ve   been  mightiest  }n  fpepce  with  which  they  may  be  felt, 

HCtlop,  to  tbpse  who  have  been  mighty  pr  any  nobleness  they  may  include ; 

only  in  the   speculative  or  creative  but  the  moment  they  are  put  to  severe 

'  mind.     Their  glory  seems  of  a  dlfler-  proof  and  tried*  and  they  are  found  to 

•nt  order,     Akenside  says,  in  conso«  endure  the  proof— as  soon  as  generous 

nance,  as  we  think,  with  the  comnion  loyalty  has  thrown  its  breast  in  the 

a^ntime^ta  of  m^u —  way  of  dpath — as  soon  as  wealth  is 

«  Ner  ftr  Un^th  the  wtFrior'a  feet,  8F"ficed  to  honour,  so  soon  the*  pas- 

Nar  Irom  tHe  legiriaior*.  Beat,  ?^"  ennobles  the  man  ;  because  It  is 

iiamis  Um  remoutkn  Utd."  foupd  to  be  more  than  emotion  and 

desire,  it  is  found  to  have  the  strength 

We  think  that  this  common  feeling  of  will.     It  is  in  the  will,  exalted  in- 

mavbe  explained  and  justified.    The  deed  by  affection  and  desire,  exalted 

philosopher,  whatever  and  how  high  by  thought  and  genius,  that  we  find 

soever  his  knowledge,  may  not  bo  a  the  elevation  of  the  human  being.    In 

great  man.  He  may  know  the  heights  fewer  and  simpler  words,  it  is  the  per- 

of  the  human  mind,  yet  he  may  not  be  sonal  character  that  we  regard  first, 

high  himself.     His  intellect  may  be  in  the  estimate  of  personal  greatness ; 

mighty,  and  yethig  soul  may  below.  It  and  the  intellectual  character  is  only 

is  the  same  with  all  those  whose  genius  a  secondary  consideration.     This  is 

is  their  title  to  glory.  ^  We  seem  in  the  account  of  the  causes  which,  in 

all  of  them  to  see  certain  faculties  of  men's  judgment  of  the  characters  of 

the  mind  exalted  into  great  power.  But  others,  determine  the  comparison  they 

the  human  being  himself,  may  or  mar  make  between  those  who  have  been 

not  be  exalted  along  with  these  facul-  great  in  great  action  and  those  who 

ties.  These  are  but  povvers  belonging  have  stood  at  the  height  of  mental 

to  him ;  these  are  not  himself.     If  we  achievement.    If  we  place  ourselves 

ask,  then,  what  itis  that  to  the  ordinary  within  the  minds  of  those  whom  we 

apprehension,    constitutes    the    man  judge,  and  consider  what  in  each  case 

himself— it  is  hjs  will.     If  the  will  is  their  self-esteem  might  be,  we  shall 

high,  the  man  is  highj  If  the  will  is  find  in  this  respect  a  corresponding 

degraded,  the  man  is  degraded.     But  difference.  He  who  feck  himself  to  be 
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greats  and  be  who  only  feels  his  genius 
to  be  great,  are  two  men  as  widely 
distinguished  from  each  other,  in  the 
influence  of  their  self-esteem  over  their 
moral  being  or  their  passions,  as  ther 
are  different  in  the  eyes  of  the  worla. 
And  thus  we  may  see  how  the  passion 
of  glory  in  thejnind  of  the  orator, 
or  the  poet,  or  the  philosopher,  ap- 
pears to  us  as  something  very  infe- 
rior to  the  same  passion  in  the  breast 
of  the  young  patriot  warrior.  We 
conceive  it  to  have  been  an  inferior 
passion  even  as  they  felt  it ;  because 
they  carried  into  the  passion  nothing 
but  the  conscious  elevation  of  their 
genius,  and  he  carries  into  his  passion 
the  conscious  nobleness  of  his  whole 
being,  ready  to  devote  itself  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  or  his  country. 

Lay  down  that  book,  sirrah,  and 
listen  to  Us.  No— take  it  up  again — *tis 
Paley,  we  perceive — read  aloud  the 
sentence  nearest  the  thumb  of  your 
left  hand — whatever  it  be,  we  under- 
take to  say  something  on  the  same 
subject,  as  good  or  better,  off  hand. 
"  The  Law  of  Honour  is  a  system  of 
rules  constructed  by  people  of  fashion, 
and  calculated  to  facilitate  their  inter- 
course with  one  another ;  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  Consequently,  nothing 
is  adverted  to  by  the  Law  of  Honour, 
but  what  tends  to  incommode  this  in- 
tercourse. Hence  the  law  only  pre- 
scribes and  regulates  the  duties  be- 
twixt equals  ;  omitting  such  as  relate 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as 
those  which  we  owe  to  our  inferiors. 
For  which  reason,  profaneness,  ne- 
glect of  public  worship,  cruelty  to  ser- 
vants, rigorous  treatment  of  tenants 
or  other  dependants,  want  of  charity 
to  the  poor,  injuries  done  to  trades- 
men by  insolvency  or  delay  of  pay- 
ment, with  numberless  examples  of 
the  same  kind,  are  no  breaches  of 
honour  ;  because  a  man  is  not  a  less 
agreeable  companion  for  these  vices, 
nor  the  worse  to  deal  with,  in  those 
concerns  which  are  usually  transacted 
between  one  gentleman  and  another.*' 
Shut  your  mouth,  now,  ingenuous 
youth---we  have  had  enough  of  it. 
Paley  treats — does  he  not? — in  suc- 
cession of  the  Law  of  Honour,  the 
Law  of  the  Land,  the  Scriptures,  the 
Moral  Sense,  Human  Happiness — 
Virtue  ?  He  doe?.  Hear,  then,  Chris- 
topher North. 

Honour,  then,  must  be  considered 


as  subsisting  independently,  in  the 
spirit  itself;  but  it  has  two  great  ac- 
cessaries— the  esteem  of  others,  and 
the  exterior  demonstration  of  their 
esteem.  It  is  not  degraded,  or  al- 
tered in  its  nature  by  the  support  it 
derives  from  these  two  accessaries ; 
not  even  though,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, it  relies  on  them  for  support. 
As  long  as.  it  is  itself  the  superior 
principle,  and  these  are  accessaries 
only,  the  purposes  of  nature  are 
fulfilled.  If  these  feelings,  which 
were  given  merely  as  subsidiary  and 
subordinate,  should  become  of  more 
moment  to  the  mind,  as  they  some- 
times do,  than  its  own  self-regard, 
then  the  purpose  of  nature  is  subvert- 
ed,  and  the  principle  of  honour  itself 
is  degraded. 

It  may  be  sdd  to  be  the  highest 
principle  of  our  mind  which  is  neither 
religious  nor  properly  moral.  The 
highest  law  of  our  spirit  and  acts,  is 
that  which  immediately  and  con- 
sciously regards  Him  to  whom  we  owe 
all;  the  next  is  that  which  is  pre- 
scribed to  us  by  conscience,  by  which 
each  man  knows  himself  snbject  to 
obligation,  which  must  not  be  bro- 
ken ;  next  to  these  is  that  principle 
entirely  distinct  from  them,  by  which 
the  human  being  feels  himself  con- 
strained to  act,  that  he  may  not  be 
self- dishonoured. 

When  these  two  first  and  greatest 
laws  are  removed,  or  have  compara^ 
tively  little  force  in  Che  mind,  this 
other  principle — which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  highest  of  those  which 
are  merely  human,  including  no  higher 
regard  than  of  the  human  being  to 
himself— this  other  principle,  accord- 
ing to  Christopher  North,  then  be- 
comes, in  an  imperfect  degree,  as  a 

director  merely  of  human  actions a 

substitute  for  them.  In  this  light  we 
may  understand  why  this  sentiment 
has  been  esteemed  so  highly  among 
men,  since  it  becomes  to  them,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  chief  law  of 
th^irlives,  and  though  not  virtue,  yet 
to  a  certain  extent  a  substitute  for  it. 
We  may  also  understand  on  what 
ground  it  has  been  reprobated  by  re- 
ligious and  moral  writers.  They  have 
regarded  it  as  a  law  set  up  among 
men,  in  independence  of  religious  and 
moral  obligation.  It  has  been  so  set 
up.  But  it  might  have  been  considered 
that  this  was  the  error  and  nusfortune 
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of  the  men  themselves,  and  not  the  full  forcOf  and  hold  its  just  dommion 

fault  of  the  principle  to  which  they  oyer  the  human  spirit  and  over  hu- 

resortedy  in  their  destitution,  to  what-  man  life.    It  is  our  duty  to  take  care 

ever  cause  that  might  he  owing,  of  a  to  keep  this  sentiment,  which,  hy  its 

higher  guidance.  alliance  with  pride — which,  by  the  re* 

Now,  it  does  not,  we  think,  require  sjpect  it  pays  to  the  human  self,  is  in 

much  argument  to  show  that  there  is  danger  to  estrange  us  from  higher 

nothing  in  this  sentiment,  justly  consi-  laws,— »to  keep  it,  we  say,  in  due  sub- 

dered,  which  is  at  variance  with  those  jection  to  them.   It  is  a  feeling  which, 

lugher  laws  to  which  we  are  subject*  like  all  our  natural  feelings,  may  be 

ed.     The  man  who  fulfik  his  duty  to  carried  to  excess ;  and  therefore  it 

God  is  thereby  necessarily  obedient  calls  upon  us  for  vigilance  to  guard 

to  his  conscience:  but  surely  there  is  and  torestrain  it  within  its  due  bounds; 

nothing  that  forbids  the  same  mind  to  suspect  it  even ;  but  on  no  account 

which  acknowledges,  and  has  submit-  to  disparage  it  in  our  estimation,  ojrto 

ted  itself  to  this  highest  obedience,  to  endeavour  wholly  to  suppress  it  in  our 

be  sensible  to  its  own  esteem  of  its  hearts. 

own  desert*  to  be  sensible  to  shame.  As  far  as  its  laws  have  been  defined 
when  it  has  forfeited  its  self  esteem,  by  the  manners  of  these  nations,  it  is 
The  same  mind  may  be  religious,  the  guardian  of  courage  and  faith  in 
moral,  and  yet  retain  its  sensibility  to  the  character  of  men.  The  world  re- 
honour.  It  is  altogether  a  different  quire  these  in  action;  the  sense  of 
question  to  ask,  whether  the  laws  of  honour  watches  over  them  in  the  heart, 
honour  which  prevail  in  any  particular  These,  then,  are  important  virtues  to 
nation  of  men  are  throughout  con-  society,  which  are  in  safe  keeping  un- 
sistent  with  morality  and  religion.  It  der  the  vigilance  of  honour.  But  it 
is  probable  they  are  not;  for  they  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  its  influence 
are  framed  by  human  beings  in  their  ends  here.  It  may  be  first  aroused  in 
pride,  and  in  their  forgetfulness  of  the  mind  with  respect  to  these  two 
their  highest  subjection.  But  such  virtues.  On  these  it  may  stand, 
laws  are  merely  to  be  ranked  among  But  the  principle  once  existing  in  the 
the  manners  and  customs  of  that  par-  mind,  has  a  far  more  extensive  opera- 
ticular  nation.  They  are  not  to  be  tion.  For,  as  soon  as  the  mind  is 
cited  as  proofs  of  the  necessary  die-  awakened  to  watch  over  itself— to  feel 
tates  of  this  feeling  of  our"  nature,  that  it  has  an  inward  nobility,  known 
They  show  that  men»  in  their  weak-  to  itself,  and  which,  attainted  in  its 
ness  and  blindness,  have  erred  in  the  own  consciousness,  though  no  other 
application  of  a  just  and  noble  princi-  human  being  should  know  it,  is  for* 
pic.  The  customs  and  the  rules  of  feited  and  lost — there  is  a  principle 
opinion  which  men,  instigated  by  this  raised  up  into  strength,  which  will  be 
feelingf  have  instituted  for  themselves,  jealous  over  the  whole  mind,  and  will 
may  be  in  some  respects  greatly  preserve  it,  according  to  the  extent  of 
amiss  ;  yet  not  the  natural  feeling,  its  understanding*  from  every  self- de- 
but their  error,  is  chargeable  with  grading  act.  The  honourable  mind 
those  transgressions.  Among  many  .does  not  in  any  degree  measure  its 
nations,  the  feeling  of  honour  has  led  own  worth  by  the  opinion  of  others ; 
to  frequent  stucide — ^ithas  given  repu-  it  measures  by  its  own  estimate ;  and 
tation  to  that  crime  ;  yet  we  do  not  the  quick  and  vivid  sensibility  which 
think  of  laying  that  crime  to  the  it  cherishes  to  its  own  approbation, 
charge  of  this  principle  of  our  nature,  and  yet  more  to  its  own  blame,  is  a 
for  we  see  plainly  that  this  is  a  per-  spirit  that  will  watch  over  all  its  vir- 
version  of  the  feeling,  since  there  are  tues,  and  animate  its  aversion  to  every 
honourable  nations  among  whom  it  vice.  It  may  justly  be  described, 
does  not  suggest  that  action,  but  pre-  therefore,  as  a  principle  so  friendly  to 
serves  from  it.  In  the  same  way,  virtue,  that,  as  long  as  it  subsists,  it 
among  ourselves,  in  judging  our  own  requires  and  enforces  some  virtues  in 
laws  of  honour,  we  are  to  make  the  the  mind  otherwise  most  corrupted 
like  discrimination  :  and  to  take  care  and  perverted ;  which,  maintaining 
that  we  do  not  attribute  to  the  essen-  as  it  does  some  virtues  in  the  midst 
tial  feeling  accidental  customs  or  ca-  of  vice,  is  then  only  happily  placed, 
nons  of  judgment,  without  which  the  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  power  and 
natural  sentiment  might  subsist  in  its  enjoyment  of  its  nature,  when  it  is 
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placed  iti  the  midst  of  tiKaes,  to  all 
of  which  it  can  ally  itself,  and  will 
strengthen  all  with  which  it  ia  allied. 

How  gracious  is  the  inflaence  it 
exerts,  even  hy  the  exterior  demon- 
strations of  respect  which  it  enforces. 
To  him  who  honours  himself,  it  is 
natural  to  mark  to  others  the  re- 
spect he  hears  them ;  for  he  has 
the  instinct  which  warns  him  that 
the  want  of  that  respect  must  be  felt 
hy  them  as  an  injury.  Besides,  it 
is  grateful  to  him  that  those  who  are 
esteemed  should  know  themseltes  to 
be  so.  It  is  painful  to  him  to  think 
that  any  human  being  should  live  self- 
degraded,  and  therefore  be  is  unwil- 
lingly the  cause  to  any  one  of  self- 
humiliation.  Hence  is  this  fbeling  the 
natural  insplrer  of  courtesy.  It  is  not 
to  be  believed  that  it  is  disappointed 
in  its  generous  aim.  The  mainte- 
nance of  exterior  respect  in  the  manners 
of  society,  is  a  perpetual  encourage- 
ment to  every  one  to  believe  that  he  iS 
respected,  and  therefore  a  constailt 
exhortation  to  him  to  respect  himself. 

Our  Alcove  Library  is  not  large- 
it  is  select — but  neither  is  It  exclusive 
..:-and  here  is  a  volume  (published  by 
the  excellent  Seeley  and  Burnslde) 
firom  which  please,  pray,  to  read  aloud, 
but  not  loud,  the  first  set  of  stanzas 
you  see  with  our  private  approval- 
mark — "  The  Solace  of  Sono  — 
short  Poems  suggested  by  scenes  visit- 
ed on  a  Continental  Tour,  chiefly  in 
Italy." — Give  us  the  volume  for  a  mo- 
ment.  The  writer  is  not  a  mere  classi- 
cal, he  is  a  Christian  tourist — and 
avers  that  ''  of  the  associations  that 
throng  the  Christian  mind  on  an  Ita- 
lian tour,  none  are  so  imposing  as  those 
derived  from  scenes  connected  with 
Scripture  history.  Though  but  few, 
and  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  field 
of  sacred  narrative,  yet  to  an  inhabi- 
tant of  a  country  whose  very  name 
has  no  existence  in  Holy  Writ  but 
as  "  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth,** 
they  present  the  distant  glories  of  a 
light,  hitherto  only  apprehended  by 
the  imagination.  If,  however,  they 
are  but  gleams,  they  are  welcomed 
with  the  greater  delight :  and  the  au- 
thor wishes  it  were  in  nis  power  to 
convey  to  the  reader  the  tenth  part 
of  that  enthusiasm  with  Which  he 
surrendered  himself  and  the  objects 
around  him  to  the  enchantment  of 
such  associations  ;"  and  he  says,  "  It 
Uaay  surely  be  forgiveti,  if  all  cliissic 
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interest  ef  iipohlted,  When,  littd^  tfa^ 
Arch  of  Tittis,  the  gforgeotis  prdces- 
sion,  that  bore  captive  Judea  lU  tri- 
um|ib,  seeih^  to  mote  toWArda  the 
Capitol ;  or,  on  the  arfena  Of  the  now 
desolate  Coliseum,  the  mind  recalled 
Ignatius  patiently  tarrying  the  mo- 
ment  when  his  life  must  be  saerifleed 
to  gratify  the  assembled  iliTrtads  of 
Pagan  Home.**  He  says  that  liitlii 
iirt  was  exercised  In  their  composition  \ 
as  they  merely  formed  a  recreatiTe 
amusement  when  the  spirits  sought 
refreshment  from  the  crowd  of  sor- 
rounding  objects  of  secular  interest,. in 
the  meditation  of  subjects  of  eternal 
moment ;  and  if  some  of  them  shonld 
appear  to  have  a  melancholy  tinge,  he 
can  easily  plead  that  it  is  ebtefiy  la 
times  of  sorrow  that  the  mind  turns  to 
such  reminiscences. 

The  ruins  of  Rome  I  The  ot^t- 
throw  or  decav  of  mighty  human 
power  is,  of  all  thoughts  that  can 
enter  the  mind,  the  most  affecting. 
The  whole  imagination  Is  at  once 
stirred  by  the  prostration  of  that,  ronnd 
which  so  many  high  dissociations  have 
been  collected  for  so  many  ages. 
Beauty  seems  born  but  to  perish,  and 
its  fragility  is  seen  and  felt  to  be 
inherent  iu  it  by  a  laW  of  Its  being. 
But  power  gives  stability,  iA  it  Were, 
to  human  thought,  atid  we  fbi^t  oar 
own  perishable  nature  In  the  spectacle 
of  sotne  abiding  and  ehduring  gireat- 
ness.  Our  owh  little  span  of  years — 
our  own  cotifined  region  of  space,  Are 
lost  in  the  endurance  and  far-spread 
dominion  of  some  mighty  state — and 
we  feel  as  if  we  partook  of  Its  deep  set 
and  most  triumphant  strength.  When, 
therefore,  a  great  and  ancient  empire 
falls  into  pieces,  or  when  fragments  of 
its  powet-  are  heard,  in  the  sad  con- 
viction of  our  souls,  rent  dsunder  like 
column  afler  column  disparting  from 
some  noble  edilice.  We  feel  as  if  all 
the  cities  of  men  were  built  on 
foundations  beneath  which  the  earths 
quake  slept.  The  same  doom  seeihs 
to  be  imminent  over  all  the  other 
kingdoms  that  still  stand  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  such  changes,  and  de- 
Cays,  and  overthrows — or  as  we  read 
of  them  of  old — we  look,  under  such 
emotions,  on  all  power  as  founda- 
tlonless,  and  in  our  wide  liuaglnation 
embrace  empires  covered  only  with  the 
ruins  of  their  desolation.  Vet  such 
is  the  pride  of  the  humdh  spirit,,  that  it 
ofben  unconsciously,  under  the  influehc^ 
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of  such  imaginatioDy  BtHv^^  to  hide 
from  itself  the  utter  nothingness  of  its 
mightiest  works.  And  when  all  its 
glories  are  visibly  crumbling  into  dust, 
it  creates  some  imaginary  power  to 
overthrow  the  fabrics  of  human  great- 
ness—and thus  attempts  to  derive  a 
kind  of  mournful  triumph  even  in 
its  very  fall.  Thus,  when  nations  have 
faded  away  in  their  sins  and  vices> 
rotten  at  the  heart  and  palsied  in  all 
their  limbs,  we  strive  not  to  think 
of  that  sad  internal  decay,  but  ima- 
gine some  mighty  power  smiting  em- 
pires and  cutting  short  the  records  of 
mortal  magnificence.  ThuS)  Fate  and 
Destiny  are  said  in  ourimagidation  to 
lay  our  glories  low.  Thus,  even  the 
calm  and  silent  air  of  oblivion,  has 
been  thoughtof  as  an  unsparing  power. 
Time,  too,  though  in  moral  sadness, 
wisely    called    a  shadow,  has  been 


clothed  with  terrific  attributes,  and  the 
sweep  of  his  scythe  has,  in  imagina- 
tion, shorn  the  (owery  diadem  of  cities. 
Thus  the  mer6  sigh  in  which  we 
expire,  has  t>een  changed  into  active 
power — and  all  the  nations  have  with 
one  voiee  called  out  '*  Death!*'  And 
while  mankind  have  sunk,  and  fallen, 
and  disappeared  in  the  helplessness 
of  their  own  mortal  being,  we  have 
still  spoken  of  powers  arrayed  against 
them — ^powers  that  are  in  good  truth 
only  another  name  for  their  own  weak- 
nesses. Thus  imagination  is  for  ever 
fighting  against  truth — and  even  when 
humbled,  her  visions  are  sublime- 
conscious  even  among  saddest  ruin  of 
her  own  immortality. 

Now,  my  son,  read  on — with  a  few 
minutes*  naoise  between  each  sacred 
pbem — ^till  we  motion  you  to  return 
the  volume  to  its  place. 


lABiLici.  or  B.  rxtBB. 

*<  Wbo  sitft,  k  iceptered  tnonafifih  In  Ml  feUl, 
Upheld  by  time,  that  Aake^  all  oth&rs  bo#. 
Himself  unmoved,  though  nations  riee  and  fall ; 
No  Bh6#-8tortn  bhed  by  ages  on  his  brO#  ? 
liigh  lot  is  hia  !  ilor  change  of  rule  to  know, 
Nor  touch  of  hoary  yeirs,  as  centuries  etHne  Btfi4  |». 

<'  i^hftt  would  Ambition  mor^  ?    fiterflAl  Rone 
Seals  with  his  ndme  the  emblems  of  her  prldlkii- 
tjtigh  in  the  ch&mber  of  h^r  proudest  dome. 
In  Godhead  throned  his  image  dare  ablAc  \ 
While  pilgrinis  hasten  with  the  offered  vow. 
And  ki  his  feet  in  low  obeisance  bow. 

<*  What  would  he  more  ?  The  world  his  sceptre  ^WtUPis 

Aloft  from  column,  cupola,  and  towers 

He  views  ten  kingdoms  prostrating  their  throiMt, 

Submissive  to  his  delegated  power, 

The  vassal- subjects  of  his  magic  name — ' 

What  would  he  more  to  seal  a  deathless  fame  ? 

'^  And  yet  to  reign  as  king  he  held  as  notaght, 
When  from  his  eye  coursed  down  the  bitter  tiar&— 
No  longer  Earth's  magnificence  he  sought. 
Or  feared  man's  face — sin,  sin  Ma  only  fesr— 
To  latent  times  he  shunned  not  to  proclaim 
Jehovah's  glory  in  hit  oWil  deep  shame. 

«  He  braved  a  vo#  his  Master's  head  i6  shield^ 
Or  lay  his  own  in  billing  service  down — 
He  braved  a  vow  tile  vengeful  blade  to  wield^ 
And  steel  his  heart  against  a  people's  frown — 
Yet  on  his  eye  when  gleamed  the-Judge's  awordi 
He  wonld  not  own  the  Saviour  for  his  Lord  I 

"  Yea,  he  denied  with  corses — ^thrice  the  word 
Passed  unrebuked  his  lip,  with  brazen  Ihtow  \ 
*  The  Lord  of  Hosts/  he  said,  '  was  not  Mm  Lord, 
Nor  cared  he  the  Nasarene  to  know ' — 
How  in  an  hour  are  all  hia  vows  entombed  I 
Sifted  as  com — ^but  not  as  chaff  consumed : 
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**  For  lo !  the  Sufferer  tamt  His  woe- worn  face. 
And  on  His  servant  bends  His  gentle  eye — 
Pity  and  Love  blend  in  that  look  of  grace. 
And  to  the  sinner  tell  his  Savioor  nigh — 
He  heeded  not  the  deadly  fight  he  fought, 
Or  his  heart's  pangs— his  wandering  sheep  he  sought : 


«( 


« 


He  sought  and  found — the  arrow  Peter  smote, 
And  forth  he  stepped  from  out  the  evil  hall, 
Bitter  the  things,  that  'gainst  himself  he  wrote. 
Deadly  Ms  sin,  and  desperate  his  fidl^ 
He  wept,  to  tell  how  grossly  Satan  lied — 
Man  hath  no  power  to  stay  his  heart  of  pride. 

**  O  then !  why  drag  him  forth  who  thus  did  mourn, 
And  wish  all  self  deep  buried  in  his  grare  1 
Why  bid  the  crowd  besotted  t'ward  him  turn, 
Their  souls  to  save,  his  own  who  could  not  sare  1 
O  sight  more  galling  than  the  lictor*s  rod, 
The  humbled  saint  npreared  a  brazen  god  ! 

**  Bitter  the  tears  1  and  let  them  freely  flow. 
For  evil  was  the  hand  that  placed  him  there  I 
How  would  he  weep  to  senre  the  nation's  woe. 
By  claiming  homage  In  God's  House  of  Prayer  1 
How  weep  to  see  his  form,  from  realms  above, 
Stand  'twixt  his  fellow-man,  and  Jesus'  look  of  love  l" 

8.  MARIA  sopKA  MiKZRTA.  If  Thou  but  wavo  thiuo  hand. 

Waste  is  the  peopled  land. 

Why  that  appalling  frown,  like  chaff  dispersed  before  the  fitful  storm. 
Beneath  the  thorny  crown, 

That  eye  of  wrath,  and  stem,  averted  brow  ?  "  ^^^^  ^^  '^T  covenant-aeal. 

Is  not  the  covenant  made  ?  ^   ,     And  on  thy  children  deal. 

Is  not  the  altar  laid?  "<>   tvayward,  by  the  greatnen  of  thy 

Say,  is  that   covenant  pledge  foi^tten  namel 

j^^^  9  The  (Jentile  and  the  Jew, 

'  They  know  not  what  they  do, 

"  O  doth  he  bend  below  ^®*  ^^^  '^^^  ^^'^  •  ^«^  "°'  ^^^^  •"K®' 
An  univeiM  of  woe  :  **"•  ^ 

From  HI.  dremd  «criflce  impaUent  shrink  ?  .,  yet  hush  the  hasty  thought. 

The  deadly  brimnUng  bowl. ,  ^^j^^  y^^  unjusUy  wrought 

fluxed  for  my  helUdoomed  soul,  »n-i«.»  i«««   .k^  :.  «-  ^««    ™  i^^.» 

ur  ux.'           I  •   1.  A  ^  °° !— how  can  it  be, 

4i'i  i  u"  P^°P^«  "  ^**!'.  That  he  from  pain  should  flee, 

rrv  .  ,,^«"»J'^ows not  to  abate.  ^^^  ^.^^  j^j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  vengeful 

.That  kindles  flames  and  hot  rebukes  of  sword ! 
fire? 

Do  heathen  words  of  scorn,  **  Vain  fear  I  that  wrathful  eye 

Cast  on  the  man  forlorn,  Proclaims  the  Tempter  nigh, 

Quenchless,  unmitigated  wrath  inspire?  That    brow    is    bent   upon    tfce   hateful 

power — 

"  Here  in  this  world  of  woe.  The  lip  of  stem  reproof 

Will  he  indeed  forego  Bids  Satan  stand  aloof, 

His  fore-doomed  work,  my  soul  to  seek  Nor  heap  te9iptation  on   the  o'erladen 

and  save,  hour. 


Hurl  back  the  assumed 

In  act  of  victory,  "  'Neath  that  dread  frown  I  view, 

Forbear  to  thread  the  mases  of  the  grave  ?  Love  to  His  chosen  few. 

And  purpose  firm  their  rescue  to  ensure : 

O  think  not.  Lord,  on  us.  His  pallid  cheek  proclaims. 

Whilst  thou  dost  suffer  thus ;  How  precious  are  their  names. 

Heed  not  the  word  of  a  poor,  powerless  For  whom  his  writhing  nerves  such  pain 

woim  1  endure. 


<« 
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'*  See»  to  bis  crois  he  cliogt* 
Whence  endless  virtue  springs, 
Life,  health,  and  comfort  to  the  sinner  *8 
soul: 

What  tho'  the  attack  be  rude. 
As  rush  of  motmtain-floodt 
(le  will  not  shrink  to  drain  the  hell* 
wrought  bowl. 

"  Warrior,  he  takes  his  stand* 
Not  to  upraise  his  hand, 
To  crush  the  trembling  souls  He  came  to 
save- 
But  meek  His  crown  to  wear. 
And  meek  his  cross  to  bear. 
Till  Satan   falls,  and  he  who  rules  the 
gravel 

"  Then  hail  that  fearful  gaxe ! 
It  strikes  with  dread  amase» 
And   chilli  his  foe%    all  motionless    as 
stone — 
That  frown  is  love  to  me ; 
It  speaks  the  captive  free, 
And  plants  a  worm  on  an   archangel's 
throne  I" 

8.  aocH. 

«<  Go  I  bear  Him  solUy  to  His  rest,  ] 

Since  past  the  battle  shock ; 
The  pallid  brow,  and  pulseless  breast. 

Lay  in  the  virgin  rock. 
Tho*  darkly  yawns  the  rending  tomb. 
The  light  of  heaven  gilds  the  gloom— 

Fear  not !  seal  firm  the  closed  door — 
*T]s  but  the  gate  of  Death— and  Death  is 
king  no  more  I 

'<  Leave  Him  therein — ^tho  first  to  dare 

The  maxes  of  that  path, 
Which  trackM  the  regions  of  despair, 

Lit  by  Almighty  wrath — 
Leave  Him  therein — His  arm  alone 
Hurled  Satan  i^om  hia  traitor  throne— 

His  arm  alone^-omnipotent  to  save— 
His  erring  sheep  redeems,  and  bursts  the 
portals  of  the  grave ! 

"  Travelling  in  greatness  of  His  might. 
He  treads  the  shades  of  Death ; 

Hell  flies  the  glory  of  His  Ught— 
The  blasting  of  His  breath. 

The  dead  from  chamber*d  couches  spring. 

And  hail  of  their  dread  king  the  King ; 
Amazed  who  thus,  in  robes  from  Boxrah 
died. 

Tramples  angelic   powers  in   their  own 
realm  of  pride  I 

'*  l>f  gird  thy  sandall'd  foot,  my  soul! 

Salute  the  Victor's  sign  ! 
From  thee  Hir  mutter*d  thunders  roU'-^ 

The  foes  He  spurns  are  thine  I 
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<'  But  ah  I  how  may  I  dare  to  cUim, 
Who  shunned  hia  toils,  the  Conqueror's 

fiiime. 
Or  tread  with  ready  step  the  narrow 

way, 
Clear'd  by  His  single  arm«.on  to  the 

Fount  of  Day  I 

"  Up,  tarry  not,  tho*  stain*d  with  sin, — 

With  a  traitor's  low'ring  brow  I 
Press  on  !  the  crown  of  glory  win  ! 

Salvation's  offered  now  I 
Not  for  Himself  the  fight  He  fought — 

Thou  art  the  man  ! — ^thy  weal  He  sought ; 
For  thee — ^for  thee  He  smote  the  Dragon 

foe- 
See,  how  He  smiles  thee  on !  go^  track 
His  footsteps,  go  1 

"  What  tho\  ingrate  !  thou  didst  not  share 
The  woes  He  could  not  hide ; 

Slept— when  He  bade  thee  watch  to  prayer. 
And  when  confess — denied  I 

Doubt  not  there's  pardon  yet  for  thee ; 
His  loving  smile  thy  welcome  be  I 

Drink  in  the  light  of  life  that  beams 
around— 

What  is  death's  dreary  vale?— with  Christ 
'tis  holy  ground  1 

"  Lo,  where  He  come%  Night  Iblds  his 
wing 
And  shuns  the  blaze  of  Day ; 
While  flowers  beneath  His  footsteps  spring, 

To  cheer  Him  on  his  way. 
Before  Him  desolation  lie*— 

Behind,  a  fresh-blown  Paradise ; 
And  sounds  of  seraph-harps  beguile  the 

road. 
Erst  fiUed  with  shrieka  of  woe,  that  told 
an  absent  God ! 

"  Come— muse  a  little  moment  her^, 

Faith  watches  at  the  grave  ; 
Bid  hence  all  doubt,  distrust,  or  fear. 

He  can,  and  He  will  save  1 
We  tune  our  harps,  and  wait  awhile ; 

Joy  in  the  radiance  of  His  smile  ; 
Listeoiog  with  holy  longing  till  He  come. 
Knock  at  our  chamber-door,  and  call  ua 
to  our  home !" 

A  SABBATH  AXOKO  YHB  APrxyZMZS. 

''  It  is  his  own.     His  Sabbath-day, 
His  voice  is  busy  in  my  heart — 
I  must  from  earthly  thoughts  away. 
And  go  to  muse  with  him  apart  I 
Tho'  in  my  soul  the  weight  of  woe. 
And  on  my  brow  the  lines  of  care, 
He  irould  not  now  His  grace  bestow. 
Did  He  design  to  spurn  my  prayer. 

'<  The  hUls  that  hem  this  litUe  deU, 
And  lear  thsii  wooded  fcimson  high, 

2n 
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Alike  tM  Ittmiber  Ktoami  ttpel, 
And  bid  lAr  tlitt  %itttry  sk^ — 
When  Solitude  hath  framed  a  bowtor, 
And  Shade  bath   spread  her  nooo-tide 

night, 
H«  eoUet,  to  flit  thb  loiielj  hotirv 
He  thinea,  and  where  He  iUnei)  \U  light. 

"  My  roving  soul  tie  bids  ihe  bonnd 
Within  this  scene  of  iky  and  grove, 
Here  own  the  marks  of  holy  ground. 
Here  meet  the  objects  of  kit  lore : 
Tho'  hiuhed  the  chimes  of  Sabbath  praise, 
And  not  a  track  o^  man  appear— 
The  Lord  liimself  a  shrine  ihall  raiae. 
Nor  lack  a  Sabbath  senriee  here. 

'*  Theae  clattering  tnmks  of  stately  treea, 
like  eolnttne  bf  tome  Oodiie  aialb, 
Rise,  nndi8tiiri>*d  by  smnmer  breeie, 
A  Ood-flrataitod,  Ood-aeeeptcd  pile  I 
Here  may  I  bend  th*  vnMter'd  head, 
Frssh  homage  to  my  Master  swnr. 
Since  here  a  che<)ner*d  coadi  is  spread^ 
For  Ibot  of  pralie,  tn  knee  of  prayer. 

^'  Nor  lonbly  ii  my  dhty  patd, 
Though  to  the  eye  of  man  alone; 
For  many  a  hand  is  stretch'd  to  aid. 
And  bear  tey  ofleringt  to  the  thront. 
Around  the  lowly  altar  stand, 
With  ear  attent.  and  binv'nWard  eye, 
A  thronging,  bright  angelic  Inmd, 
To  waft  my  inoenae  to  the  tky. 

**  For  Faith  Is  here,  though  weak  and 

frail. 
And  tottering  with  infantine  feet, 
tier  voice  is  strong  her  Lord  to  hail, 
And  firm  she  grasps  the  mercy  seat : 
And  Love,  that  like  a  sister  clings, 
With  eye  tA  clear  as  beam  of  day, 
And  ardent  Hope,  with  flattering  wings. 
All  ^restless  in  her  cage  of  clay. 

"  And  who  it  she,  that  ihrinka  behind 
With  to  serene  and  street  a  smile. 
And  finger  raided,  lest  aooie  rude  wind 
Should  murmur  tbrongh  the  leafy  aisle, 
Leadinfi^  yon  tylph  in  >ilken  band. 
Who  hideN  her  face  beneath  her  w'ogs? 
'Tis  Peace,  with  her  own  olive  wand. 
And  Joy,  who  shades  the  bliss  she  brings. 

"  And  nearer  to  my  station  crowd, 
In  vesture  stained  with  many  a  tear. 
Pale  sorrow,  *npath  her  burden  bow'd  | 
Patience,  that  soothes  her  sitter  F\ear : 
And  many  more  to  memory  knnwn, 
Heart  linked  to  heart,  and  hand  to  lands 
liuw  can  I  deem  my:«»1f  alnae. 
So  blest,  *mid  %ach  a  goodly  band  1 


« 
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They  kaow  each  want,  they  know  each 
grief, 
They  throng  with  me  Hia  mercy  *t  khrone^ 
With  me  they  kneel  to  urge  relief, 
My  nearest  woes  they  daim  their  own : 
They  cheer  my  sonl  with  many  a  sign. 
Each  donbt  represe,  and  hunh  each  fear; 
Sweet  smile  in  every  smile  of  miney 
And  weep  in  every  gushing  tear. 

*'  One  is  our  object— one  our  aim, 
Whene*er  a  sacred  rite  I  pay  ; 
They  own  with  me  the  Saviour'a  name. 
They  own  with'  me  the  Saviour*s  day  | 
WhUe  they  my  feeble  service  share. 
Here  it  is  good  for  me  to  be ; 
Each  spot  becomes  a  hooie  of  prayV, 
Baeh  day  a  Sabbath-day  to  me." 

Religion  in  the  homan  mind  is  apt 
to  decline  in  two  different  ways.  It  de- 
generates  into  ianatie  superstition 
or  into  a  cold  speculatiTe  philosoph  j. 
Both  these  are  averse  from  its  proper 
nature ;  but,  perhaps*  the  last  most 
so ;  for  the  first  is  but  excess*  and  the 
last  is  defect.  The  excesses  of  the 
first  startle  men*  and  warn  them  back ; 
but  the  cold  speculative  faith  seems 
almost  to  recommend  itself  to  an  in- 
tellectual age.  It  looks  like  reason 
purifying  religious  belief,  while  she 
takes  no  more  than  what  she  can  com- 
prelfend.  Yet  it  is  an  inclination  of 
the  mind  to  atheism*  for  it  is  a  loosen- 
ing of  it  from  the  bond  of  its  full  re- 
ligious obligation.  How  shall  we  pre- 
tend to  say  that  we  wiH  bring  to  this 
service  our  intellectual  and  not  our 
moral  being  ?  That  we  will  know  what 
is  to  be  known,  and  believe  as  far  as 
undonbted  evidence  constrains  our 
con vietfon  ?  But  that  out*  heart,  our 
whole  spirit  of  passion  and  feeling 
shall  remain  exempt  from  the  same 
infiuence.  If  our  minds  owe  any 
thing  to  God,  they  owe  all.  Their 
rational  intelligence  is  required  to  tbo 
highest  use  of  its  intelligent  powers, 
when  it  is  called  upon  to  know  the 
truths  which  religion  teaches,  and  on 
which  it  rests.  The  greatest  object 
of  thought  is  presented  to  the  under- 
standing. But,  at  the  same  moment* 
the  greatest  ol^ect  of  affection  is  of- 
fered to  the  soul.  And  it  is  as  absurd 
and  self-contradictory  to  our  nature* 
not  to  feel*  as  it  is*  when  truth  is  un- 
folded clearly  before  us*  not  to  under- 
stand. 

The  mere  consideration  of  the  con- 
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stitution  of  the  hiiinan  mind  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  what  is  the  relation  that 
religion  bears  to  the  whole.  It  is  the 
vital  principle  of  the  whole  being.  It 
is  like  the  soul  of  the  soul.  By  it  all 
the  other  powers  and  feelings  are  re- 
duced to  their  right  place  and  subor- 
dination. Without  it  the  whole  mind 
is  disturbed  and  thrown  into  disorder. 
Hence  only  are  derived  true  magna- 
nimity and  wisdom.  Hence  only  the 
affections  are  purified  and  sublimed. 
Hence  only  the  passions  receive  their 
law. 

What  religion  is  to  the  individual 
mind,  that  it  is  to  the  mind  of  a  whole 
people.  This  alone  preserves  it  lofty 
and  strong.  Without  this  it  sinks 
into  weakness  and  degradation.  Its 
intellectual  powers^  its  courage,  its 
liberty,  are  no  sufficient  security. 
These  cannot  preserve  its  elevation. 
These,  though  noble  in  themselves, 
are  nut  of  sufficient  power  to  maintain 
the  whole  rational  mind  ennobled.  It 
is  necessary  that  men  should  have  be- 
fore their  minds  some  object  of  regard 
and  desire,  of  which  they  fall  infinitely 
short;  that  so  they  may  be  adm<H 
nished  to  arouse  themselves,  and  ad- 
vance their  nature.  Their  spirit  is 
beset  with  many  insidious  foes  j  and 
it  is  not  possible  for  them,  by  any  vigi- 
lance of  their  own,  to  guard  and  pro- 
tect themselves  from  their  wily  assault. 
But  while  they  exalt  themselves  in  the 
highest  strength,  they  become  secure ; 
for  those  betraying  weaknesses  cease 
to  have  any  power  over  them. 

The  characterj  of  nations  seems 
borne  down  by  a  fatal  power.  The 
great  principles  of  opinion  and  passbn 
which  have  sustained  them  for  a 
period  sink  away,  and  none  succeed 
in  their  place.  The  very  progress  of 
their  maturer  intelligence  advances 
them  beyond  the  noble  errors  of  their 
uninstructed  youth.  There  is  then  no 
principle  which  can  save  them  from 
decay  coming  on,  but  religion.  In 
their  highest  state  of  intelligence, 
here  is  an  object  which  commands  the 
adoration  of  reason.  In  their  decay 
and  fall  of  spirit,  here  is  a  paFsio;i 
which  can  enter  the  sunk  and  lan- 
guishing heart,  and  rekindle  and  re- 
novate its  strength.  In  the  flow  of 
overwhelming  luxury,  here  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  power  to  contend  against  the 
enchantments  of  sense,  and  to  casyt  oijit 
the  madness  of  the  gr<^er  pasaionf. 


Here  is  a  spirit  which  can  enter  every 
house,  can  tell  pleasure  of  its  folly 
and  wealth  of  its  vanity,  which  pau 
address  itself  to  every  heart,  and  chas- 
tise in  0ach  single  breast  the  universa 
depravity. 

Hovf  utterly  have  those  nations  fall- 
en who  have  been  without  religion ! 
How  have  thos^  declined  and  suffeivd 
who  have  corrupted  their  religion  ! 
We  feel  that  we  have  yet  some  strength 
with  which  to  contend  against  the 
threatening  decays  that  creep  in  upon 
tho  further  periods  of  a  natipn*s  exist- 
ence. But  of  that  strength  how  much 
do  we  owe  to  the  vigour  in  which  our 
religion  has  b^en  maintained  amongst 
us  ?  How  much  of  it  would  be  left, 
if  we  should  ever  suffer  that  religion 
unhappily  to  decay  ? 

In  tne  laws,  the  manners^  the  philo- 
aophy,  the  literature  of  a  people,  the 
iofluepce  of  high  religious  feelings  will 
be  traced,  unobtrusively  but  power- 
fully diffusing  itself  through  every 
part  of  their  welfare.  How  much  of 
the  happiness  of  a  people,  of  the  pi^ 
rity  and  dignity  of  its  manners,  arises 
from  that  domestic  virtue  which  reli- 
gion alone  can  guard.  Their  public 
institutions  must  be  actuated  by  thp 
same  spirit.  Their  literatur9  will  take 
a  character,  indirectly,  from  ihissourice. 
If  the  thoughts  of  the  people  be  high 
and  pure,  their  whole  literature  will 
maintain  the  same  tenor.  Their  phi- 
losophy especially,  which  continually 
'  draws  near  to  religion — which  weds 
itself  to  their  morality — which  is  con- 
stantly derived  anew  from  the  highest 
faculties  of  their  intelligence — their 
phUosophy  will  be  lofty  or  low,  a  sci- 
isnce  of  truth  or  of  falsehood,  as  their 
whole  mind  is  more  or  less  influenced 
and  governed  by  these  high  doctriney 
and  feelings.  In  truth,  what  philo- 
sophy of  morals  can  there  be  which 
does  not  derive  its  character  direct 
from  this  source  ?  Nothing  but  abase- 
ment and  degradation  of  the  whole  mo- 
ral nature  of  man  can  follow  the  mo- 
ment morality  is  made  independent  of 
this  connexion.  It  were  better  to 
leave  man  without  speculation  at  all 
upon  this  subject,  than  to  exhibit  to 
him  himself  bereQ  of  his  highest  capa- 
city, and  to  persuade  him  that  this  is 
the  faithful  picture  of  that  being  which 
he  was  created.  Even  that  science 
w^ich  seem9  les^  immediately  con- 
flicted with  jtl^s  ^^p  of  our  nature^ 
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phjsical  science*  is  in  a  thousand  ways 
linked  to  it,  and  owes  to  it  its  noblest 
character.  For  it  is  not  the  subject- 
matter  itself  that  constrains  the  mind 
to  an  inevitable  course,  but  the  mind, 
according  to  its  own  character,  selects 
the  matter  of  its  knowledge.  The 
highest  researches  of  this  science  are 
those  which  are  connected  with  the 
great  principles  that  govern  the  natu- 
ral world ;  and  to  these  the  mind 
seems  called  full  as  much  by  that  se- 
cret moral  feeling  which  accompanies 
the  sublimer  contemplations  of  nature, 
as  by  its  own  intellectual  tendency. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  the 
mind  of  Newton  investigating  the  laws 
of  the  universe,  without  believing  that 
his  great  studies  had  to  himself  their 
highest  commendation,  while  he  be- 
lieved himself  permitted,  in  pursuing 
them,  to  become,  in  some  part,  an  in- 
terpreter of  that  divine  wisdom  which 
has  framed  and  governs  the  world. 

In  these  enquiries  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  speak  of  the  light  of  nature  in 
comparison  with  the  light  of  revela- 
tion, and  to  sneak  of  the  theological 
doctrines  of  which  our  human  reason 
gives  us  assurance.  Such  expressions 
as  these  may  easilv  lead  to  important 
error,  and  do,  indeed,  seem  often  to 
have  been  misconceived  and  misem- 
ployed. What  those  truths  are  which 
human  reason,  unassisted,  would  dis- 
cover to  us  on  these  subjects,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  know,  for  we  have 
never  seen  it  left  absolutely  to  itself.^ 
Instruction,  more  or  less,  in  wandering 
tradition,  or  in  express,  full,  and  re- 
corded revelation,  has  always  accom- 
panied it;  and  we  have  never  had 
other  experience  of  the  human  mind 
than  as  exerting  its  powers  under  the 
light  of  imparted  knowledge.   In  these 
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circumstances,  all  that  can  be  properly 
meant  by  those  expressions  which  re- 
gard the  power  of  the  human  mind  to 
guide,  to  enlighten,  or  to  satisfy  itself 
in  these  great  enquiries  is,  not  that  it 
can  be  the  discoverer  of  truth,  but  that, 
with  the  doctrines  of  truth  set  before 
it,  it  is  able  to  deduce  arguments  from 
its  own  independent  sources  which 
confirm  it  in tneir  belief;  or  that,  with 
truth  and  error  proposed  to  its  choice, 
it  has  means,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
its  own  power,  of  diEtinguishing  one 
from  the  other  For  ourselves,  we 
may  understand  easily  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  so  to  shut  out 
from  our  minds  the  knowledge  which 
has  been  poured  in  upon  them  from 
our  earliest  years,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  self-left  reason  could  find 
out.  Yet  this  much  we  are  able  to 
do  in  the  speculations  of  bur  philoso- 
phy. We  can  enquire,  in  this  light, 
what  are  the  grounds  of  evidence 
which  nature  and  reason  themselves 
offer  for  belief  in  the  same  truths.  A 
like  remark  nwst  be  extended  to  the 
morality  which  we  seem  now  to  incul- 
cate from  the  authority  of  human  rea- 
son. We  no  longer  possess  any  such 
independent  morality.  The  spirit  of 
a  higher,  purer,  moral  law  than  man 
could  discover  has  been  breathed  over 
the  world,  and  we  have  grown  up  in 
the  air  and  the  light  of  a  system  so 
congemal  to  the  highest  feelings  of 
our  human  nature,  tluit  ihe  wisest  spi- 
rits  amongst  us  have  sometimes  been 
tempted  to  forget  that  its  origin  is 
divine. 

One  other  strain  from  the  ''  Solace 
OF  SoNO."  'Tis  a  volume  well  worthy 
a  place  in  every  Christian  Family 
Library.  The  embellishments  in  wood 
by  Harvey  are  very  beautiful. 
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*'  High  on  the  moimtidii*s  crown, 

While  all  around  is  swathed  in  deepest  brown. 
Say,  whence  yon  ailvery  gleam, 

Reflecting  bright  the  ran*s  departing  beam  ? 
There  man  hath  sought  his  rest, 
Within  the  eagle's  nest, 

Sick  of  the  city's  noise,  and  pomp,  and  power- 
Content,  with  dally  toil, 
To  court  the  barren  boU, 

And  bid  afar  the  world*8  snpremest  dower. 
How,  from  the  etherial  height. 

Dwindle  the  mightiest  works  of  human  might ! 
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*'  And  as  his  glance  surreys. 

Yon  lines  of  trodden  ways, 
He,  fain,  unmindful  of  the  law  of  love. 
Forgets,  as  pass  the  pigmy  crowd  before  his  face, 

That  be  himself  ia  nought  aboYe 

A  brother  of  the  raee  1 

Far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
Beneath  him  stretch  the  lordly  AppenineSy 
Belted  with  cypren,  garlanded  with  Tines, 
Rearing  their  backs  in  wooded  majesty. 
TAers  may  he  raise  his  shrine — ^his  God  adore. 
Conning  his  worfca  of  might  down  to  the  mid-se«*s  shore. 

'*  But  little  thought  hath  man 
Of  Nature's  glories,  while  his  cheek  is  wan 

With  pinching  want  and  car&— 
His  eye  to  heaven  upturn'd  in  bootless  prayer ! 

The  nightly  dews  that  lie 
So  rich  around,  his  thirst  may  not  supply, 
Nor  earth  reveal  her  founts  to  glad  his  clouded  eye. 

For  many  and  many  an  age, 
The  maidens  sped  their  weary  pilgrimage. 

With  toilsome  steps  and  alow— 
Their  braien  Teasels  on  their  shoulders  slung— 

Down  to  the  vale  below, 
0*er  whose  rich  crops  the  wooded  mountain  bung. 

*'  There,  in  a  mossy  cave, 
'Blid  groves  of  chesnut  on  the  hill's  broad  side. 

Their  burning  brows  they  lave. 
Where  gushed  a  fount,  whose  waters  never  died. 

So  sweet  the  lowly  spot — so  hid  from  day — 

Like  a  swallow's  nest  it  lay  I 

With  unremitting  toil 
They  bear  the  stream,  more  ehoiee  than  wine  or  oU, 
Till,  having  won  the  height,  they  pour  around 
And  cool  the  thirsty  tongue,  and  glad  the  parched  ground. 

'*  Lo  I  from  the  covert  green. 
With  weary  steps  they  came,  the  groves  between. 

Thro'  narrow  paths,  that  wound 
To  ease  the  toil  of  the  precipitous  ground. 

Gladly  their  footsteps  clung 
To  the  gnarled  roots,  that  o'er  their  pathway  sprung. 

Cedars  and  chesnnts  gased. 
As  up  they  wrought — at  their  hard  lot  amased, 

^ile  they  their  stores  await, 
Drawing  their  moisture  fresh  from  heaven's  gate ; 

Then  pour'd  it  forth  in  tears. 
To  see  poor  man  thus  slaving  all  his  years  ; 
And  to  the  toilsome  hand  their  siiadows  lent. 
And  stretch'd  thefr  brawny  arms  to  smooth  the  steep  aacent. 

"  No  more  the  rugged  way 
Compels  the  strength  and  burden  of  the  day. 

From  the  eztremest  isle, 
Where  yon  bright  sun  now  rests  his  parting  rtnile, 

Two  strangers  hither  sought 
The  health  those  wooded  hills  have  ever  brought ; 

They  marked  the  toilsome  steep — 
They  marked  the  maidens  wend  their  way,  and  weep ; 

Then  strove  to  raise. 
The  gushing  stream,  and  the  responsive  praise. 

They  pierced  the  mountain's  crown, 
A  fount  besought — then  poured  the  blessing  down, 
And  bade  the  thirsty  hail,  their  hearths  beside, 
The  never-cearing  spring  surcharge  its  golden  tide, 
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''  Joy  lights  the  clouded  eye, 
As  now,  beneath  the  hot  and  sweltering  sky, 
The  maidens  trip  to  draw  the  e<9oling  stream^. 

And  as  the  sun-rays  gleam 
On  the  full  current,  rushing  from  its  cave— 
Their  brazen  vessels  bubbling  with  the  wave-w 
They  scarce  can  deem  their  hands  the  prise  atlaiD 

Without  a  moment's  pain. 
And  as  adown  the  sleep,  steep  side  they  gate. 

And  mark  the  toilsome  ways. 
That  ope'd  the  mossy  well-head  on  the  sight. 
Whence  toiled  ihey  up  the  height, 

To  scatter  life  and  light. 
They  raise  the  hand,  and  bless  the  flowing  tide, 
And  those,  their  stranger  guests  who  thus  their  want  lupplied. 

•  *'  Blest  were  the  hands  that  bade  the  waters  flow, 
Life  to  preserve  and  jocund  health  bestow  1 

Yet  dead  yon  living  wave. 

It  hath  no  power  to  save  ! 
The  Kp  may  quaff— -man's  sense  awhile  immewt 
In  the  full  flow,  and  still  the  soul  be  curst     • 

With  an  undying  thirst, 
That  will  not  yield,  tho'  o'er  the  monnUin's  side 

wl!^  nf  Ik^  "If  *;^u"  *'^°'^'*'  ^""'  ^°'''*^--*  boundleu  tide  : 
Who  of  this  diinks  must  thirst  again,  and  die ; 

For  what  of  earth  can  the  soul's  wants  supply  ?  ' 
Then  fiur  more  blest,  to  whom  the  work  U  given 

To  ope  the  wells  of  heaven, 
And  point  the  eye  to  the  immortal  Fount 

In  Zion'a  ballow'd  mount 

Water  of  life — fi  ee  gift  of  Christ  to  aU, 
Who  simi^y  on  Him  call  | 
_     O  seek  then  for  the  Jiving  wave, 

This^this  alone  hath  power  the  life  to  save  I 
Hardly  you  toiled  to  gain  the  mountain  t  aide. 
Seeking  a  day's  supply, 

Then,  with  the  wave  to  die 

Ask,  and  the  boon  is  your's — an  everlasting  tide  1" 

^  We  have  longLnVek  oTttsTm-  tK^llCfe:'^^^^^^  ^""^"^ 

plon-and  many  a  time  and  oft  have      hS"  &4^^^^^^^^  ^?'- 

we  deplored  the  cutting  of  this  road  and  drew  tl^Lni^/^^^^^^^^^ 
by  Napoleon-travelied  a«  it  has  been  ^  *  ^''^''''  inspiration. 

THE  8I1CPL0N. 

*  *iy^l  ^^^  ^^y  "^^  '»«"«**''  *>>•  tfcmpesfs  wia«. 
Gigantic  Alp  ?  since  man  demaodn  thine  aid. 

To  rears  Sabbath- Temple  to  his  King. 

Whose  arm  of  old  thy  deep  foundations  laid  I 

He  looks  to  thee,  as  up  his  footstep-  wend. 

Scaling  thy  heights,  hi^  vows  with  thine  to  blend  • 
For  thou  a  tale  niay'st  tell  of  sovereign  Kw.iy— 
Unveil  thy  clowdy  brow,  and  hiil  the  Subbaih-day  f 

••  A  Temple  wert  thou  framed,  where  God  might  stand. 
Fn  mark  the  movement-*  of  His  creature  man  ; 
Search  wh-re.  to  woik  bis  wi.l,  a  w.ll.ng  hand. 
Or  willing  eye.  that  righteous  will  to  scan. 
But  O  .'   h.Mv  changed  the  sc«ne  \  since  far  and  near, 
vile  earth  and  viler  men,  once  good,  appear ; 
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His  kingiiosi  vporoM  who  givet  all  being  breatht 

And  holds  witb  even  hand  the  scales  of  Life  and  Death  ! 

"  A  Temple  wert  thou  still  oflife  and  light, 

\^'hen  ruse  the  tun  upon  a  drowned  world«-» 

There,  on  the  bniw  of  Ararat's  rneky  height, 

Hf  tetnod,  and  back  the  foaming  billows  hurl'd— 

Huw  bhrank  the  grerdy  waves  beneath  hia  feet, 

A»  on  he  came  His  ark  bound  flock  to  meetl 
Girdling  their  kingdom  by  the  sandy  nhore, 
He  bade  them  yield  their  prty-^aod  vex  tha  world  bo 

'<  Rut  lo !  rebellion  nilea  the  stubborn  land— 

Again  the  mountain  owns  its  Maker's  treid  I 

He  comes.  He  comes  witb  thunder  in  His  hand. 

Darkness  and  tempest  garlanding  Hishesd  : 

How  start  the  myriads  from  their  earth-born  dreamt 

Up-  gazing,  where  the  crests  of  Sinti  gleam, 
While  trumpct-blaats  their  rightful  Lord  proclaim, 
Who  will  not  gaie  on  sin— aiuce  Jealous  is  Hia  nama  I 
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What  shakes  tha  apirita  of  the  smitten  erowd  ? 
Not  the  far  tokens  of  a  coming  God, 
Shrouding  his  glory  in  the  daep*ning  cloud— 
'Tis  sense  of  guilt,  that  paints  his  lightning's  red  1 
In  peace  they  saw  Him  not — they  see  Him  now ; 
And  haste  to  frame  the  long* forgotten  vow ; 
'  All  that  He  saith,  we  do ! '  they  trembling  cry-« 
'  We  fear  not  man,  but  God  1 — O  ahieid  us,  or  wa  dia  I' 

. "  But  who  dares  climb,  with  fearlela  foot,  tha  mooBt, 

Thus  blazing  *ncatb  unmitigated  wrath. 

With  e)a  of  Faith  beholding  Mercy's  fount. 

Through  the  dense  cloudf ,  that  gather  o'er  his  path  ? 

*Tia  he,  the  friend  of  God,  who  marks  on  high 

Love's  rsys  of  glory  gild  the  frowning  sky  I 
O  how  should  He,  who  guides  their  deseit-way, 
Hia  erring  flock  foraake  ?     How  should  he  save,  te  slay  f 

"  iSnce,  then,  ofl  glimpses  of  sabbatic  rest 
Hath  he  reveaKd  upon  the  mountain's  crown** 
Oft  bade  the  southern  breeze  wave  Lebsn's  creat, 
And  o'er  bis  Zioo  shake  the  incense  down— 
Oft  hath  He  fed,  'mid  Carmel's  groves,  his  flock— 
Oft  called  the  wave  from  Horeb's  flinty  rock-^ 
While  hills  and  dalea  with  sabbath-blessings  rang. 
To  atiU  rude  £bal'a  cnrae,  or  Sinai's  trumpet-clang. 

"  On  Pisgah'a  brow  he  bade  his  prophet  stand, 
And  toward  the  aettitig  aun-beam  bend  his  eye; 
There,  far  and  wide  beneath,  the  promised  land 
Waved  its  full  harvests  'neath  a  summer  sk)-— 
Hard  seem*d  his  lot  to  see,  and  yet  not  share. 
The  guerdon  of  hia  toil  and  fondest  prayer ; 
Vet  to  bin  desert  woes  an  end  how  bleiit-~> 
Heaven's  heritage  of  bliss,  the  Canaan  of  hia  rest  I 

'*  And  O !  more  favonr'd  yet,  where  purest  »lr. 
And  hallo w'd  loneliness  delight  to  dwell : 
There  raised  the  Prince  of  Peace  hia  hotise  of  prayer, 
Th«>re  met  the  Father,  whom  he  loved  so  well ; 
High  communings  were  there  for  man's  lost  race, 
While  Tabor's  glories  lit  the  Saviour's  face — 
And  oft  he  fainted  'neath  the  noon- tide  might— 
And  oft  his  locks  were  gemm'd  with  dew-drops  of  the  night* 
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'*  On  niountaiD-tops  he  loved  to  pluck  the  fruit 
Of  life — to  stay  bim  la  his  course  below. 
While  rays,  which  from  the  heav'nly  presence  shoot, 
Beam'd  smiles  of  love  to  cheer  his  hour  of  woe  1 
There  fought  he  his  last  fight  with  Sin  and  Death, 
And  Calvary  received  his  parting  breath ; 
Well  might  the  mountains  chant  his  hymn  of  rest« 
And  shake  their  leafy  brows,  and  rend  their  rock^  braait  I 

"  Thus,  as  they  crowd  around,  we  joyful  hail 
Their  giant  masses  girt  in  robes  of  storm — 
Tho*  thro'  the  gathering  gloom  no  nmhwam  pale 
Gleams,  where  dense  clonda  the  sabbath  dawn  deform  ; 
And  hoarse  the  torrents  roar,  while  lanwines  high, 
O'erhanging,  glimmer  in  the  driving  sky— 
We  have  a  staflf  to  tread  the  mountain  side, 
Smooth  is  each  pass  of  dread  with  an  Almighty  guide. 

**  Then  let  us  weave  a  sabbath-song  e*en  here, 
'Mid  elements  of  unrest — ^for  they  shall  be 
The  ministers  of  His  lane,  since  He  is  near 
The  organ  tubes  of  heavenly  harmony  I 
We  ask  a  song  firom  each,  for  nought  can  raise 
A  voice  in  nature,  but  that  voice  is  praise : 

Shall  man  alone  withhold  his  tribute  lay  ? 

Come,  let  us  join  our  strains,  and  haU  the  Sabbath  day  \ " 
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On  the  first  reading»  we  confess 
that  our  classical  associations  sustained 
a  somewhat  rude  shock  from  die  fol- 
lowing stern  stanzas— but  in  another, 
and  we  believe  a  higher  mood^  -  we 
sympathised  with  the  poet ; 

'<  Soul-hiflamed, 
And  strong  in  hatred  of  idolatry." 

VILtA  EEALC. 
AT  THE  BA8B  OF  THZ  STATUI  OF  MXKXaVA. 

"  Stem  statue  of  an  elder  time  I  » 

When  Wisdom  flourished  in  her  prime. 

Without  one  Christian  grace  I 
Here  at  thy  foot  1  rest  awhile ; 
Not  to  bestow  a  votary's  smile. 

Or  shade  the  adoring  &ce. 

'<'I  may  not  bow  me  at  thy  shrine, 
Or  pay  thee  dues  of  corn  and  wine, 

Though  but  a  child  of  earth : 
If  I  am  dust — thou  art  but  stone, 
And  while  man  raised  thee  on  thy  throne, 

God  gave  my  being  birth. 

"  Thy  brows,  which  laurels  long  have 

worn. 
Are  clouded  now,  as  though  in  scorn, 

Since  offering  I  have  none  ; 
Yet  care  I  nothing  for  thy  frown. 
But,  weary,  sit  me  patient  down. 

While  shielded  from  the  sun ; 

*'  Nor  grudge  the  service  of  thy  shade  ; 
Better  as  now  to  lend  thine  aid, 


Than  stand  a  queen  eonfess' 
Full  many  hast  thou  made  to  toil, 
-In  search  of  evaneseent  spoil- 
Now  give  the  weary  rest. 

**  Here  men  have  raised  a  sylvan  bower. 
Where  spreading  tree,  and  glowing  flower. 

Perfume  the  stilly  air— 
Poets  would  style  thee  yet  divine. 
And  haste  to  oflbr  at  thy  shrine. 

The  sentimental  prayer. 

"  But  I,  in  sooth,  have  nought  to  pay ; 
For  though  a  creature  of  the  day, 

I  have  a  higher  claim 
To  this  small  plot  of  wooded  ground. 
My  Father's  hand  hath  scattered  round. 

Than  thou  of  mystic  name ! 

True !  as  thy  lineaments  I  trace, 
I  could  admire  each  nameless  grace. 

And  weave  thee  many  a  lay : 
But  when  I  count  the  souls  that  now. 
Erst  bowed  to  thee,  in  hell  must  bow-i^ 

Black  Is  thy  brightest  ray  1 

<'  I  note  within  thy  fixed  eye, 
A  glance  of  flame  that  cannot  die, 

Though  sealed  in  carved  stone, 
Since  thou  hast  dared  the  god-head  ehdra  ; 
For  GBKAT  and  olomous  is  His  name. 

Who  will  no  rival  own  I 

« 

"  The  sun  ddnes  bright,  and  talla  each 

day. 
As  on  he  speeds  his  jocund  way, 
The  goodness  of  his  God ; 
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But  when  thine  image  meets  his  view, 
He  hurls  thee,  blackened  in  thy  hue, 
Prone  on  the  dewy  sod. 

«  The  trees,  with  arms  entwining,  stand, 
And  open  wide  each  leafy  hand. 

To  shield  thee  from  the  storm ; 
Yet  when  the  autumn  Winds  are  high. 
On  thy  pure  breast  the  dead  leaves  lie, 

And  stain  thy  pearl-white  form. 

'*  The  breezes  of  the  ambient  air, 
That  now  in  Nature's  gladness  share. 

Embalming  thee  with  sweets, 
When  stirred  by  angry  winds,  awake, 
0*er  thy  proud  head  their  mantles  shake, 

And  down  the  tempest  beats. 

<<  All  thing!  dishonour  thee— in  vain 
Thou  glancett  round  with  stem  disdain, 

And  bid'st  the  winds  obey ; 
When  loosen*d  on  their  wings  of  wrath 
They  joy  to  smite  thee  in  their  path. 

And  laugh  at  thine  array. 

«  All  things  dishonour  thee— save  man, 
Who,  framed  his  Maker*s  works  to  scan, 

And  hear  his  Uaker^s  word. 
Bows  'fore  the  shadow  of  a  shade, 
The  image  ndn  bis  hands  have  made, 

And  saith<— Thou  art  my  Lord ! 

'*  But  I  from  this  debasement  flee, 
Ifor  bend  to  stocks  th'  adoring  knee. 

Nor  raise  the  votive  lay : 
I  love  to  mark  a  beauteous  stope — 
But  when  it  elimbs  its  Maker's  throne, 
.  I  loathe,  and  turn  away  V 
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Thb  Gong  1  But  as  we  are  to  have 
no  company  to  dinner  bat  the  Neo* 
phyte,  there  is  no  need  to  dress ;  so 
let  us  regale  ourselves  for  half.an-hour 
on  Stoddart*8  Angling  Songs  —  some 
of  which  are  among  the  host  of  the 
kind  in  our  language.  We  must  have 
an  article  on  the  volume  —  but  mean- 
while merely  incline  our  ear  to  listen 
to  the  amiable  enthusiast*  while 

'  "  He  murmurs  near  the  hidden  brooks, 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own.** 

A  LOCH  SCXNK. 
X. 

"  A  aonntatn  shadow  lieth  on 

Its  mirror  dark  and  massy ; 
The  red  late  sun-ray  streams  across 
O'er  solemn  wood  and  quiet  moss, 

O'er  sward  and  hillock  grassy. 

It. 
"  It  tinges  ivith  a  crimson  light 
The  water  sleeping  under ; 


That  calm  clear  water  seldom  walces — 
Calm  when  the  forest  pine-tree  quakes- 
Calm  'mid  the  very  thunder. 


III. 


"  A  ruin  on  its  islet  stands. 

The  walls  with  ivy  pendent ; 
Its  grey  stones  crumbling  underneath 
Peer  through  the  arbitrary  wreath 
Of  that  untrainM  ascendant. 


IV. 

"  But  glancing  from  the  record  rude 

Of  the  remoter  ages. 
Behold  the  image  of  a  stag 
Timorous  of  the  water*  flag 

Its  eager  thirst  assuages ! 

▼. 
<*  The  stately  antlers  branching  free 

Above  its  forehead  tragic — 
The  form  of  animated  grace. 
Are  kindred  to  the  quiet  place, 

A  portion  of  its  magio  I 

VI. 

**  And  there  the  wild-duck,  like  a  skiff, 
Shoots  from  the  reeds  horrescent ; 

Its  yeUow  paddles  in  their  wake 

Leave  on  the  solitary  lake 
The  traces  of  a  crescent. 

'VIZ. 

"  The  peerly  water-heron,  too. 
Where  the  ikiut  sun-ray  trembles. 

Drooping  its  ever  graceful  head 

Above  the  floating  lily- bed, 
A  poet-bird  resembles. 
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And  yonder,  on  the  distant  marge, 

Behold  an  angler  eager, 
With  taper  wand  and  arm  of  skill 
Under  the  shadow  of  a  hill— 

A  solitary  figure. 


IX. 


'<  But  falling  from  the  quiet  air 

The  mist  and  shades  together, 
Glideth  away  the  sad  sweet  show, 
The  mountain  and  the  lake  below — 
The  forest  and  the  heather  ! 

X. 

"  And  night  with  dewy  forehead  bent 

Holdeth  her  vigil  solemn. 
Till  the  red  architect  of  mom 
Upon  a  cloud-ear  slowly  borne 

Erects  his  amber  column." 

Is  that  or  this  the  more  poetical  and 
picturesque  composition  ?— - 
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I. 

**  iVe  angled  far  and  angled  wide, 
On  Fannieh  drenr,  by  Luichart's  side, 

Across  dark  Conan's  current ; 
Have  haunted  Boauly's  silver  stream, 
Where,  glimmering  thro' the  forest,  Dream 

Hangs  its  eternal  torrent ; 

II. 
Among  the  rocks  of  wild  Maree, 
O'er  whose  blue  billow  ever  free 

The  daring  eagles  hover. 
And  where,  at  Glomach's  ruffian  steep, 
The  dark  stream  holds  its  anger  d  leap. 

Many  a  fathom  over ; 


III. 


<i 


By  Lochy  sad,  and  Laggan  lake. 
Where  Spey  uncoils  his  glittering 

Among  the  hills  of  thunder  j 
And  I  have  swept  my  fatal  fly, 
Where  swarthy  Findhorn  hurriea  by 

The  olden  forest  under : 

IV. 

"  On  TnmmeVs  aolitary  bed, 

And  where  wild  Tilt  and  Garry  w«d 

In  Atholl*s  heathery  valleys. 
On  Earn  by  green  Duneira's  bower. 
Below  Breadalbane  s  Tay- washed  tavver. 

And  Scone's  once  regal  palace. 

V. 

**  There  have  I  swept  (he  alpnder  line. 
And  where  the  broad  Awe  braves  the  brine, 

Have  watched  the  grey  grilse  gambo), 
By  nameless  stream  and  tarn  remote. 
With  light  flies  in  the  breeze  afloat. 

Holding  my  carelesa  ramble. 

▼I. 
'*  But  dearer  than  all  these  to  me 
Is  sylvan  Tweed  ;  each  tower  and  tree 

That  in  its  vale  rejoices ! 
Dearer  the  streamlets  one  and  all. 
That  blend  with  its  Eolian  brawl 

Their  own  enamouring  voices  !  *' 

But  all  Mr  Stoddart*8  asgling 
songs  are  genuine — which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  those  called  by  hiwi 
Nautical  and  Pairiotic. 

TBB  angler's  TRTSTIKO  TUBE. 


I. 


'(( 


Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sib^  I 
Meet  the  morn  upon  the  ilea ; 

Are  the  emeralds  of  spring 
On  the  angler's  trysting-tree  ? 

Tell,  sweet  thrushes,  tell  to  me, 

Are  there  buds  on  our  willow  tree  ? 

Buds  and  birds  on  the  trysting  trea  9 


II. 


(i 


Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing 
Have  you  met  the  honey  bee. 

Circling  upon  rapid  wing 

Round  the  angler's  trysting-tree  ? 

Up,  sweet  thrushes,  up  and  see  ; 

Are  there  bees  at  our  willow  tree  ? 

Birds  and  beet  at  the  trysting  tree  ? 


III. 


(( 


Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing 
Are  the  fountains  gushing  free  ? 

Is  the  south  wind  wandering 

Through  the  angler's  trysting  ti«e  ? 

Up,  sweet  thnishes,  tell  to  me, 

Ip  the  wind  at  our  willow  tree  ? 

Wind  or  calm  at  the  trysting  tree  ? 

IV. 
"  Sing,  sweet  thrashes,  up  aad  liag 

Wile  us  with  a  merry  glee. 
To  the  flowery  haunts  of  sprieg.-. 

To  the  angler  8  trysting  tree. 
Tell  sweet  thrushes,  tell  to  me, 
Are  there  flowers  *ueath  our  willow  tree  ? 
Spring  and  flowers  at  the  trysting  tree  ?" 

O  WAKBII,  WIVnSy  WAKBM  i 

I. 
*'  O  waken,  winds,  waken  I  the  waters  are 

still. 
And  silence  and  sunlight  recline  on  the 

hill; 
The  angler  is  watching  beside  the  green 

springs 
For  th«  low  welcome  sound  of  your  was- 

dering  wings  1 

<<  His  rod  is  unwielded,  his  tackle  onfreed, 
And  the  withe- woven  pannier  lies  flung  op 

the  mead ; 
lie  looks  to  the  lake,  through  its  fane  of 

green  trees, 
V^d  sighs  for  the  curl  of  the  cool  summer 

breeze. 

uu 
<f  Calm  bound  is  the  form  pf  the  watwr- 

bird  fair. 
And  the  spear  of  the  rush  stands  erect  in 

the  air, 
And  the  dragon-fly  roams  o*er  the  lily-bed 

gay. 

Where  basks  the  bold  pike  in  a  sun-smitten 
bay. 

IT. 

'<  O  waken,   winds,   waken  I    whererer 

asleep, 
On  cloud  or  daik  mountain,  or  down  in 

the  deep ; 
The  angler  is  watching,  beside  the  green 

springs, 
For  the  low  welcome  sound  of  yoor  waa* 

dering  wings!" 
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**  Sorrow,  sorrow,  bring  it  green  ! 

True  tears  make  the  grass  to  grow 
And  the  grief  of  the  good,  I  ween. 

Is  grateful  to  him  that  sleeps  below* 
Strew  sweet  flowers,  ftee  of  blight-^ 

Blossoms  gathered  in  the  dew : 
Should  they  wither  before  night. 

Flowers  and  blossomA  bring  aneiT. 

u. 
*'  Sorrow,  lorrowv  speed  away. 

To  our  angler *8  quiet  mound, 
With  the  old  pilgrim,  twilight  grey, 

Enter  thou  on  the  holy  ground ; 
There  he  sleeps,  whose  heart  was  twiAfed 

With  wild  stream  and  wandering  b«rtt| 
Wpoer  of  the  western  wind ! 

Watcher  of  the  April  morn ! 

nt. 

*'  Sorrow  at  the  poor  man's  hearth  I 

Sorrow  in  the  hall  of  pride  I 
Honour  waits  at  the  grave  of  worth. 

And  high  and  low  stand  side  by  Me» 
Brother  angler  I  slumber  on : 

Haply  thou  shalt  wave  the  wand. 
When  the  tide  of  time  is  gone, 

In  some  far  and  happy  land." 

Mr  Stoddart — ^like  all  the  rest  of 
our  yoQDg  poets— must  needs  try  his 
hand,  too,  at  the  sonnet — and  here  are 
five — which,  bating  his  departure  from 
the  legitimate  versoy  are  excellent— 
finely  felt,  and  on  the  whole  feileitously 
composed* 

soinixi% 

**  Through  Luicharfa  lone  expanse,  dazk 

Conan  flows. 
Of  moorland  nature,  as  its  tawny  blood 
Betokens,  and  insensibly  the  flood 
Glides  onward,    while    continuou  biOs 

enclose 
The  quiet  lake;  at  length,  this  soft  repose— 
The  Syren  bosom  of  the  pastoral  deeps 
It  rudely  spurns,  and  with  terrific  leaps 
•Descends  into  the  valley.     Oft  I  chose 
In  days  by-gone  the  wild  and  wizard  place. 
Wherein  to  roam,  and  from  the  eddy's  root, 
Luped  with  bewitching  fly,  the  wary  trout; 
This  scene  hath  Time  s  hand  shifted,  and 

its  face 
Red  of  the  life ;   yet,  picture-like,  to  me 
It  hangs  within  the  Alind's  dark  gaUery.** 

*OVKEt, 

The  fellow-anglers  of  my  youthful  days, 
(Of  past  realities  we  form  our  dream), 
I  watch  them  re- assembling  by  the  stream. 
And  on  the  group  with  solemn  musings 
gaxei 


For  some  are  lost  in  life's  bewildering 

haze, 
And  some  have  left  their  sport  and  tak  n 

to  toil, 
And  some  have  faeed  the  Ocean's  wild 

turmoil. 
And  some*-ft  very  few — their  olden  ways 
By  shining  lake  and  river  still  pursue  $ 
Ah  1  one  1  gate  on  mid  the  fancied  band. 
Unlike  the  rest  in  years,  in  gait,  in  hue-« 
Uprisen  from  a  dim  and  shadowy  land— * 
Ask  what  loved  phantom  fixes  my  regard  1 
Yarrow's  late  pride,  the  Angler,  Shepherd, 

Bardi" 

S6VK£T. 

"  Thomson  1   this  quiet  stream  the  song 

of  thought 
Oft  in  thy  bosom  reared,  and  aa  I  steal 
Along  its  banks,  they  to  my  gaze  reveal 
The    pictures    by    thy    truthful    penefl 

wrought; 
No  rash  intruder  on  the  rural  spot 
I  seem,  but  in  that  glowing  fervour  share, 
Which  on  their  page  thy  fitr-fam'd  Seasons 

bear; 
Nor    honour'd  less   is  Nature,  nor  less 

sought 
Her  still  retreats,  while  with  my  wand  I 

fling 
0*er  Eden's  pools  the  well-dissembling  fly. 
Creating  in  the  Mind  s  fantastic  eye 
Castles  of  Indolence.     The  sudden  spring 
Of  a  huge  trout  assails  their    air- built 

walls. 
And  to  the  untrench'd  earth  each  hollow 

Ikbrlc  fkUs.*' 

SOlTNIT. 

'*  Of  all  sweet  waters  and  soul-stirrfng  spots. 
Remote  from  the  contentions  of  mankind, 
OAm*  repictured  by  my  musing  thoughts, 
Lies  a  br%ht  Itke  among  fair  trees  enshrined, 
Yclept  Lo<^  Aehilty.  A  heath-grown  crest 
Sarnamcd  the  Tor  its  eastern gusrdian  seems. 
While  wild  Craig  Darrock  rears  its  hill  df 

dreams 
Emprisoning  the  clear  wave  on  the  west. 
Bright  mimic  bays  with   weeping  birches 

fringed— 
An  islet  ruin — solitary  deer—- 
And  distant  mountains  by  the  sun-ray  tinged 
At  the  Mind's  animating  beck  appear. 
Nor  unremembered  in  the  wizard  scene. 
Against  a  moss-grown  stone,  entranced  two 

anglers  lean.*^ 

SONKBT. 

*'  A  meteor-bearing  bark  before  me  made   . 
For  Tweed*s  widv  current  from  a  wooded 

b«y. 

And  under  midoight*s  cover,  on  its  way 
Cautiously  glided.     In  its  moving  shade, 
On  either  side  the  oar  s  infrequent  blade 
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Dipped  flagging,  like  the  keron*f  wing— 

pursued 
At  every  touch  by  fiery  tnakei,  that  play'd 
Around  the  vcsaere  track.     A  figure  stood 
Upon  the  prow  with  tall  and   threat'ning 

spear, 
Whieh  suddenly  into  the  stream  he  smotOi 
Methought  of  Charon  and  his  gloomy  boat— 
Of  the  toreh'd  Furies  said  o£  Pluto  dvstf 
Banuag  tiw  Stjgiaii  tad«  fbr  fampray  vUe, 
That  on  hk  bride  •  dinun'd  fi^e,  HeU  might 

behold  a  smile." 

SOMKXT. 

"  To  the  monaatic  mind  thy  quiet  shade 
Kindly  accords,  bewildering  Darnaway  1 
Here,  those  retiring  Powers,  whose  her- 
mit sway 
The  hordes  of  gross  emotions  hold  obey'd 
Reign  indolent,  on  bank  or  flowr'y  glade. 
A  deep  unusual  murmur  meets  my  ear, 
As  if  the  osk  8  Briarean  arms  were  sway'd 
Far  off  in  the  weird  wind.     Like  timorous 

deer 
Caught  as  he  browses  by  the  hunter's  horn, 
I  stop  perplex*  d,  hslf  dreading  the  career 
Of  coming  whirlwind.     Then  with  con- 

quer*d  fear 
Advancing  softly  through  a  screen  of  thorn. 
From  edge  of  horrid  rock,  abruptly  bold. 
Rushing  through  conduit  vast,  swart  Find- 
horn  I  behold." 

Cheistopheii  in  his  Cave — that 
was  among  the  mountuns — the  mag- 
nificeDt  mountains  of  our  Highlands ; 
Cheistophee  in  his  Alcove — this  is 
amid  the  Fields— the  beautiful  fields 
of  our  Lowlands — within  Uie  policy 
of  Buchanan  Lodge— in  the  distance 
*'  stately  Edinburgh  throned  on  Crags/' 

"  In  soft  aerial  perapective  displayed; " 

nor  is  it  easy,  in  the  gloaming  houTf 
to  distinguish  the  city  from  the  clouds. 

Here  hayewebeen  a  lifetime-like 
day — and  shall  another  sunrise  on  the 
Ephemeral  1  The  Neophyte  has  eya- 
nished — and  can  it  be  that  he  was 
with  us  but  in  the  spirit  ?  Have  we 
been  communing  all  the  while  with 
a  creation  of  our  own  fancy  and  our 
own  heart?  Yet  the  yoice  was  fami- 
liar to  our  ear,  and  had  its  own  tones 
appropriate  to  the  character  of  the 
yisitant  of  our  waking  dreams. 

May  we  say,  in  dl  humility,  that 
we  haye  not "  lost  a  day  ?  "  Our  word- 
less Uioughts  were  innumerable — and 
not  one  of  all  the  multitude  without 
its  own  feeling— that  made  it  un« 


wordable ;  how  few—- in  comparison— 
those  that  might  haye  been  recorded. 
Of  them,  alas  I  some  slipped  away  like 
sand — some  melted  like  dew-drops- 
some  danced  off  like  sunbeams — some 
stalked  by  like  shadows.  Yet  may 
we  say^  in  all  humility,  that  we  haye 
not "  loat  a  day."  **  O,  mortal  man, 
that  liyest  hm  by  ti^" — ^we  join 
with  thee  in  a  Hymn  written  for  us 
by  Wordsworth. 

THE  LABOUEEE's  NOON-DAT  HTICK. 

Up  to  the  throne  of  God  is  borne 
The  voice  of  prdse  at  early  mom. 
And  he  accepts  the  punctual  hymn 
Sung  as  the  light  of  day  grows  dim. 

Nor  will  he  turn  his  ear  aside 
From  holy  offerings  at  noontide : 
Then,  here  reposing,  let  us  raise 
A  song  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

What  though  our  burden  be  not  light. 
We  need  not  toil  from  morn  till  night ; 
The  respite  of  the  mid-day  hour 
Is  in  the  thankful  creature's  power. 

Blest  are  the  moments,  doubly  blest. 
That,  drawn  from  this  one  hour  of 

rest. 
Are  with  a  ready  heart  bestow*d 
Upon  the  sendee  of  our  God  1 

Why  should   we   crave  a  hallow'd 

spot? 
An  altar  is  in  each  man*s  cot, 
A  church  in  every  grove  that  spreads 
Its  living  roof  above  our  heads. 

Look  up  to  Heaven  t — ^the  industrious 

sun 
Already  half  his  race  hath  run ; 
ffe  cannot  halt  nor  go  astray. 
But  our  immortal  spirits  may. 

Lord  1  since  his  rising  in  the  east. 
If  we  have  faltered  or  transgressM, 
Guide,    from   thy   love's    abundant 

source. 
What  yet  remains  of  this  day's  course : 

Help  with  thy  grace,  through  life*s 

short  day. 
Our  upward  and  our  downward  way ; 
And  glorify  for  us  the  west. 
When  we  shall  sink  to  final  rest. 


E*Hrdj^irgh  :  Printed  hj  Ballantyne  and  Hughes,  Puuts  Work, 
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OUR  DBaCRIPTITI  ^OITBT. 

No.  I. 

«*  Babd  of  Thb  Flbscb«  vfaose  bUHiiI  geniuf  mide 
Tkftt  WMk  a  Hfing  laadseape  Mr  and  brigH  | 
Nor  hallowed  less  whh  musical  delight 
Than  those  soft  scenes  through  whieh  thy  childhood  straTodr 
Those  southern  tracts  of  sunshine « deep  embayed 
With  green  hiUs  fenced,  with  ocean's  murmur  lulled ;' 
Though  hasty  Fame  hath  many  a  chaplet  culled 
For  worthless  brows,  wlnle  in  the  pensiye  shade 
Of  cold  neglect  she  leayes  thy  head  ungraced ; 
Yet  pure  and  powerful  minds,  hearts  meek  and  stUI, 
A  grateful  few,  shall  lote  thy  modest  lay. 
Long  as  the  shepherd's  bleating  flocks  shall  stray 
0*er  naked  Snowdon's  wide  aerial  waste ; 
Long  as  the  thrush  shall  pipe  on  Orongar  Hill.** 

Gray,  somewhere  in  his  letters^  the  bookseller,  was  one  day  mention- 
places  Dyer  at  the  head  of  the  poets  ing  it  to  a  critical  visitor,  with  more 
of  his  day ;  and  though  tho  list  enur  expectation  of  success  than  the  other 
merated  contains  no  name  above  m^  could  easily  admit.  In  the  couTersa- 
diocrity,  dedaree  h>m  to  be  a  man  of  tion  the  author's  age  was  asked  ;  and 
genius.  Akeneide,  who  Dr  Johnooa  beiog  reoorted  as  advanced  in  life, 
allows, «'  on  a  poetical  question,  had  a  '  He  will,  said  the  critic,  *  be  buried 
right  to  be  heard,"  sdd,  «'  that  he  in  woollen.' "  *'  Thb  witticism/* 
would  regulate  his  opfnton  of  the  saith  Thomas  Campbell,  ''has  proba* 
reigning  taste  by  the  Ate  of  Dyer's  bly  been  oftener  repeated  than  any 
Fi^ce :  for  if  that  were  ill-receiyed,  passage  in  the  poem."  Many  a 
he  should  not  think  it  any  longer  rea-  wretched  witticism  has  had  wide  cur- 
sonable  to  expect  fame  from  excel-  rency^-and  this  is  the  most  wretched 
lence."  The  pleasant  sonnet  you  haye  of  the  wretched — the  little  meaning 
now  read  expresses  the  sentiments  of  it  had  at  the  time  having  been,  some- 
Wordsworth,  how  or  other,  we  believe,  dependent 

<<  In   1757/*   quoth  Dr  Johnson,  on  the  repeal  of  a  tax  affecting  grave*- 

**  Dyer  published  The  Fkici,  his  chief  clothes.     The  <'  critical  visitor,"  like 

poetical  work ;  qf  which  I  will  nai  most  of  his  tribe— must  have  been  an 

$vppreu  a  buHcrow  s/ory.    Dodsleyj  ignorant  fellow—for  Grangar  Uillhad 
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been  popular  for  thirty  —  and   The    Which  to  thoae  who  journey  near, 
liuina  of  Rome  well  known  for  twenty    Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear ; 
Tears.  ^^^  ^®  tread  th«  same  coarse  way, 

"  Of   The  Fleece"  saith  Samuel,    The  present's  stiU  a  cloudy  day." 
*'  which  never  became  popular,  and  is        The  images  here  are  natural  and 
now  universally  neglected,  I  can  say    impressive,  but  the  expression  is  poor, 
little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  atten-    with  the  exception  of 
tion.     The  woolcomber  and  the  poet        «t  as  yon  summits  soft  and  fair, 
appear  to  me  such  discordant  natures,  ciad  in  colours  of  the  air  ;** 

that  an  attempt  to  bring  them  together,  ^^^  ^^  contrast  between  the  present 
is  to  couple  the  serpent  with  the  fowl.  ^^  ^^  {ntVLTe  is  feebly  and  obscurely 
When  Dyer,  whose  mind  was  not  ^^  f^^^  g^^  serenely  beautiful  the 
unpoetical,  has  done  his  utmost,  by  opening  of  Campbell's  unmortal  poem: 
interesting  his  reader  in  our  naUve  ..^^.^^^^r  eve.  when  heaven's  aeriiJ  bow 
commodity,  by  interposing  rural  ima-    ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^   ^  ^^ 

gery,  and  incidental  digressions,  by    ^  ^Jq^  e  & 

clothing  small  images  ingreat  words,  ^^  yon  mountain  turns  the  mmdng  eye. 

and  by  all  the  wnter  s  art  of  delusion,  ^^^^  '^^^  ,^^j  ^j^^l^,  ^^1^  ^^ 
the  meanness  naturally  adhenngi  and  ^^^  ^ 

the  irreverence  habitually  annexed  to  .„^y  ^^  ^^^^  ^^g^  ^f  ghadowy  tint  appear 
trade  and  manufacture,  sink  Mm  un-     ^^^  ^^^^  ^y^^  ^  xhe  landscape  smiting 

der  insuperable  oppression ;  and  the  j^^^^j 

disgust  which  blank  verse,  incumber-    *Tig  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 

ing  and  incumbered,  superadds  to  an  yiew, 

unpleasing  subject,  soon   repels  the     And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  szore  hue. 

reader,  however  willing  to  be  pleased.  *'     Thus,  with  delight  we  linger  to  survey 
True  that  the  poem  has  fallen  into    The  promised  joys  of  life's  nnmeasored 

oblivion,  and,  we  fear,  by  its  own       way; 

weight,  for  it  is  heavy,  and  frequentiy    Thus,  from   afar,  each    dim-discovered 

liable  to  some  of  the  objections  here  scene, 

urged;  but  it  is  worthy  of  revival.    As    More  pleasing  seems  than  aU  tiie  past  baa 

to  themiserablestuflF about  "the mean-  been, 

ness  naturally  adhering,  and  the  irre-     And  every  form  that  fancy  can  repjur.    ^ 

verencehabitually  annexed  to  tradeand    Fro«^  dark  obhvion  glows  divinely  there. 

manufacture,"  it  would  be  shameful        Let  poets  be  just  to  one  another ; 

even  to  seek  to  refute  it.    A  powerful    but  alas  I  we  fear  it  is  among  the 

and  original  genius  has  done  that  by    greatest  that  jealousy  or  some  unan- 

blows  on  an  anvil,  heard  far  up  Par-    alysable  feeling  towards  their  living 

nassus— aye,  Ebenezer  Elliot  has  illu-    compeers  has  ever  prevailed. 

minated  tiie  town  of  Sheffield  with  a        yes-we  shall  recite  a  bit  of  Gron^ 
light  that  will  outiive  the  blazing  of  . 

aU  her  Gorges.  ^i«„,:„o.  «f  Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow, 

9^ongarHtU  IS  ^yery^^^  What  a  landscape  lies  below ! 

fusion,  and  we  have  half  a  mind  to  ^^  ^^  ^        ^^^^^^ . 

recite  some  remembered  Passages--  ^^^  ^^^        ^^^ 

though  you  might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ,j,^^^ 

to  cry  "  pshaw !'      We  once  heard  a  i^  ^u  the  lines  of  heaven's  bow : 

poet  say  that  the  opening  of  the  Flea-  ^^^  swelling  to  embrace  the  light, 

sures  of  Hope  was  borrowed— we  spreads  around  beneath  tiie  sight, 
fear  he  said  stolen  from  it.     That  is        «  qm  castles  on  the  cliffs  arise, 

not  true^begging  his  pardon.     Dyer  Proudly  towering  in  the  skies  1 

writes :  Busking  from  the  woods,  the  spires 

"  See  on  the  mountain's  northern  side.  Seem  from  hence  ascending  firea  1 

Where  the  prospect  opens  wide.  Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 

Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide  ;  On  the  yellow  mountain  heads  I 

How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie  !  Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks. 

What  streaks  of  meadow  cross  the  eye  !  And  glitters  in  the  broken  rocks  ! 

A  step,  methinks,  may  pass  the  stream,  "  Below  the  trees  unnumber  d  rise. 

So  little  distant  dangers  seem.  Beautiful,  in  various  dyes : 

So  we  mistake  the  future's  face  The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue. 

Eyed  through  Hope's  delusive  glass ;  The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew. 

As  yon  summits,  soft  and  fair,  The  slender  fir,  that  taper  growa. 

Clad  in  colours  of  the  air,  .  The  sturdy  oak  with  broad-spread  bovgha  i 
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And  beyond  the  parple  grove, 
HMint  of  PbyllU,  queen  of  love  ! 
Gaudy  as  the  opening  dawn, 
Lies  along  and  level  lawn, 
On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high, 
Holds  and  channs  the  wandering  eye ! 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy*s  flood. 
His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood. 
And  andent  towers  crown  his  brow. 
That  cast  an  awful  look  below ; 
Whose  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps, 
And  with  her  arms  from  felling  keeps : 
So  both  a  saiety  from  the  wind. 
In  mutual  dependence  find. 
'Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode ; 
*Ti8  now  th*  apartment  of  the  toad ; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds ; 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds, 
Conceal'd  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds ; 
While  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  moulder'd  walls. 
Yet  time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low, 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow, — 
Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete. 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state  ; 
But  transient  is  the  smile  of  fate  1 
A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day. 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave.'* 

The  Country  WaUi  is  almost 
Cfrongar  HiU  over  again^  with  Taria- 
tions — ^but  it  has  some  pictures  more 
touching  to  the  heart.  It  opens  glad- 
somely — 

"  I  am  resolved  this  charming  day. 
In  the  open  field  to  stray ; 
And  have  no  roof  above  my  bead, 
But  that  whereon  the  gods  do  tread.*' 

These  lines  are  followed  somewhat 
unexpectedly  by 

"  Before  the  yellow  barn  I  see 

A  beautiful  variety. 

Of  stiutting  cocks,  advancing  stout. 

And  fitrting  empty  chaff  about ; 

Hens,  ducks,  and  geese,  and  all  their 

brood, 
And  turkeys  gabbling  for  their  food, 
•  While  rustics  thresh  the  wealthy  floor, 
And  tempt  them  all  to  crowd  the  door." 

As  he  saunters  thn^ugh  the  fields, 

''  Here  finding  pleasure  after  pain, 
Sleeping  I  see  a  wearied  swain. 
While  his  full  scrip  lies  open  by 
That  does  his  healthy  food  supply." 

We^  wonder  what  has  wearied  the 
swain — the  hour  appears  to  be  ante- 
meridian— and  were  wc  to  find  any 
swain  on  our  farm  asleep,  with  a  full 
scrip  lying  open  by^  we  should  infal- 
libly fling  it  oyer  the  hedge»  and  rouse 
him  from  his  dream  of  <'  Dorothy 


Draggle- Tail/*  with  an  antidote  to 
the  rod  of  Morpheus. 

By  and  by  the  poet  seeks  the  shade, 
and  seems  disposed  to  imitate  the 
swain  : 

**  A  little  onward  and  I  go 
Into  the  shade  that  groves  bestow  ; 
And  on  green  moss  I  lay  mo  down. 
That  o*er  the  root  of  oak  has  grown. 
There  all  is  silent,  but  some  flood 
That  sweetly  murmurs  in  the  wood ; 
And  birds  that  warble  in  the  sprays. 
And  charm  even  silence  with  their  lays." 

We  are  easily  pleased — but  we  call 
that  pretty  poetry  —  and  so  docs 
Wordsworth.  John  Dyer  does  not 
fall  asleep — ^but,  on  the  contrary,  ad- 
dresses silence  with  much  animation. 

'*  Oh  powerful  silence  !  how  you  reign 

In  the  poet's  busy  brain ! 

His  numerous  thoughts  obey  the  calls 

Of  the  tuneful  waterfalls ; 

Like  moles,  whene'er  the  coast  is  clear, 

They  rise  before  thee  without  fear. 

And  range  in  parties  here  and  there." 

We  have  such  love  for  moles  that  no 
man  can  mention  them  amiss,  and  the 
image  is  good ;  hut  we  are  sorry  to 
find  that  we  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  their  habits  as  we  had  fondly 
imagined ;  for  never  has  it  been  our 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  parties  of 
moles  ranging  here  and  there,  not 
even  on  the  hUls  or  holms  of  Yarrow, 
where  the  dear,  sweet,  soft,  sleek  civil 
engineers  have, from  time  immemorial, 
loyed  to  pitch  their  pastoral  tents,  dis- 
tinguishable but  by  finest  eyes  from 
those  of  the  fairies. 

We  love  thee,  **  excellent  and  ami- 
ahle  Dyer*' — ^as  thou  art  rightly  called 
in  a  note  to  The  Excursion — for  this 
picture : — 

'*  I  rouse  me  up,  and  on  I  rove, 
'Tis  more  than  time  to  leave  the  grove. 
The  sun  descends,  the  evening  breeze 
Begins  to  whisper  through  the  trees  : 
And  as  I  leave  the  sylvan  gloom. 
As  to  the  glare  of  day  I  come, 
An  old  man's  smoky  nest  I  see, 
Leaning  on  an  aged  tree ; 
Whose  willow  walls  and  fursy  brow, 
A  little  garden  sways  below. 
Through  spreading  beds  of  blooming  green, 
Matted  with  herbage  sweet  and  clean, 
A  vein  of  water  limps  alonfjf, 
And  makes  them  ever  green  and  young. 
Here  ho  pufis  upon  his  spade. 
And  digs  up  cabbage  in  the  shade  ; 
His  tattered  rags  are  sable  brown. 
His  beard  and  hair  are  hoary  grown ; 
The  dying  sap  descends  apac«>, 
»  And  leaves  a  withered  hand  and  face." 
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The  Rama  of  Rome  I    "  Enough  tery  of  the  principle  of  eontnst  is 

of  Grongar  and  the  shady  dales  of  done  awa^r.    Bat,  secondly,  there  will 

winding  Towy,"  exclaims  the  bard,  still  remain  to  be  asoertainod  the  onse 

ambitious  of  a  higher  flight.    And  can  of  the  power  of  oontraet.     For  those 

he  soar  ?     Why,  if  not  like  on  eagle,  links,  though  they  make  tite  tttAlition 

yet  like  one  of  the  long-wings.     He  possible»  do  not  make  it  aecessaty. 

sweeps,  not  nnmsjesticaJly,  round  the  The  power  of  GontrasC,  that  which 

Seven  Hills.  impeis  the  mind  to  the  transitioni  is 

''  Falhn.  fallen,  a  rilent  beap ;  her  heroes  *  ,P.°?^^'  ^l^^^f  L"^  l\  ^^ ^^ 
^11 '         '                 ^  which  it  acts,  is  a  law  of  feelmg  alto- 
Sank  in  their  urns:  behold  the  pride  of  fi^j'J^®'''  When  we  look  upon  thermns 
po„p^  of  Rome,  the  mere  fact  that  this  site, 

The  throne  of  nattoni  fallen ;  obscured  in    f  ^d  these  broken  walls  and  reft  pil- 
doatt  1^^^*    ^^  P^*^    of   the    city  vi 

Bven  yet  majettical ;  the  ■oleBin  scene 

Blates  the  son],  while  new  the  r&rinf  aan 

Fiamei  on  the  ruins  in  the  purer  air 

Towering  aloft,  upon  the  glittering  plaio. 

Like  broken  rocks,  a  vast  circumference  ; 

Rent    palaces,    crushed    columns,    rifled 
moles, 

Fanet  roU'd  on  fanes,  and  tombs  on  buried 
tombs." 

Association  of  Ideas  —  by  con- 
TaAST ! !  How  is  this  ?  A  poet  looks 
round  on  the  circuit  of  that  ground, 
within  which  the  Queen  of  the  Earth 
once  drew  the  nations  together  to  gaie 
upon  her  majesty,  and  his  spirit  flies 
back  afar  into  the  past,  to  remember 
that  which  has  disappeared.  It  is  the 
coNTaasT  that  determines  the  course 
of  his  thoughts.  It  is  the  humiliation 
and  the  dust  of  that  whieh  was  the 
diadem  of  the  earth,  that  brings  to 
mind  the  sovereignty  which  is  no 
more.  Yet,  iu  this  instance,  as  in 
every  other— mark  ye— it  is  no  utter 
reversal  of  thought  that  takes  place 
in  the  mind-^no  total  and  utter  eub- 
stitution  of  that  which  before  wu 
in  it  in  no  degree,  for  that  which 
fills  it ;  but  in  all,  the  mind  treads  the 
course  she  has  known.  That  which 
now  is  seeui  has  links  with  that  which 
is  conceived ;  and  it  is  by  those  links 
already  fixed,  that  the  mind  passes 
from  the  object  of  present  sense  to  the 
object  of  conception.  It  is  this  link 
of  thought,  which,  if  nothing  were  left 
of  Rome  but  the  earth  on  which  she 
stood,  would  suffice  to  bring  again  the 
vanished  city  before,  our  wide  imsgi- 
nation. 

In  respect  of  all  analysis  of  the 
instances  of  association  by  conteast, 
two  things  are  to  be  had  in  view. 
In  the  first  place,  there  will  be 
found  in  all  of  them,  as  there  is 


called  eternal,  would  not  necessarilr 
drive  back  our.  imagination  with 
vehemence  to  the  conception  of  the 
fallen  greatness.  But  our  mind  came  to 
the  spot  full  of  a  thousand  mighty  re> 
collections  of  that  ancient  majesty: 
We  brought  to  the  place  where  Rome 
stood,  the  memory  of  Rome.  There- 
fore  it  was,  that  when  we  saw  the 
place,  and  the  yet  surviving  reUcsi  we 
missed  that  which  should  have  bees 
there.  It  was  our  eKUlting  and  tri« 
umphant  sympathy  with  that  imperisl 
state  that  made  us  feel  disappointed 
when  we  eame  to  look  upon  Uie  spoti 
as  if  Cicero  or  Scipio  could  have  been 
there,  to  see  what  was  not  of  Rome. 
It  was  thb  high  and  loftv  feeling 
quickened  by  the  yet  surviving  relics 
of  majesty,  that  was  wounded  by  the 
sight  of  decay,  dishonour,  and  desok- 
tion.  And  we  need  seek  no  other  law 
to  account  for  our  grief,  than  that 
which  would  fill  with  sorrow  and 
dismay  the  heart  of  a  holy  priesti 
who,  entering  the  temple  of  his  God, 
should  find  the  altar  sullied  with  pro- 
fanation. 

<<  Temples  and  towers,  whose  giant  fbnm 

unfold 
The  massive  grandeur  of  the  worid  of  old  I 
flay,  shall  the  pilgrim  glance  Us  heedlefl 

eye, 
0*er  your  huge  wreck,  and  silently  pui 

by? 
Nor  'mid  the  waste  of  ages  pause  to  scan 
The  mighty  relics  of  forgotten  man? 
—•No,  for  those  walls,  that  crown  the  brov 

of  time. 
Shall  wake  to  musings  moumfully  sablime; 
And  antique  sculptures  cmmbliDg  *mid  the 

pile, 
Delay  his  steps  to  linger  for  a  while. 

<<  In  Egypt's  dreary  land,  where  dark- 
neai  spread. 


reason  to  think,  establwhed  links  of  Mjrteriou.  gloom.  Tound  RdWoD-sbwi; 

eonnnion  in  the  thought,  embhng  the  The  lud  w..  Md  hmMth  h«  .wM  wtogt, 

nund  to  pass  from  one  object  to  the  A«d  w»M  was  bar  toIm  as  M»mBflB'« 
otner:  and  by  these  the  apparent  mys-  mjftic  string*  I 
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Bat  Sllettee  now  u4  Dttotoliwi  rdgn ; 
O'er  her  faHn  altar  and  her  deawrt  Imw, 
Ubmmi  aha  lita^^iio  ahanned  Tolea  the 

heart, 
Bui  odaiiuia  falling  in  iha  waMa  of  jMTlt 
And  the  gaont  ohacal  firooi  hts  ehamel- 

hoanO 
Howl  to  the  blait  that  ihakea  tho  tfomb- 

Ung  doino  1 
«-Yet  *mid  thooa  ianploK  doaolato  Mid 

wild. 
When  SoUtade  roigno  roud  with  Fmt 

her  child, 
Tha  pale  priett  taiiid  Ui  tolM  WiMn 

bursting  day 
Shot  trembtti^yi  from  hMlToiv  hli  oarilOtt 

Hit  Mrileat  ray^  tikut  on  tho  IIarp-Mriii|a 

•hoiio, 
And  rooiod  to  hh  thoir  tilmitory  tout  I 
Hark  1  the  rapt  itrain,  the  choial  virglna 

riiao« 
While  sonnda  myateriooa  hymn  theft  Mom- 

■oa'a  pNiM, 
The  ler'n  bright  coloora  wake  the  MT*n 

Harpalflag% 
'Tin  thro'  ito  thooaand  aialea  Iho  tMnple 

riagal 

**  But  haite  thy  step  to  plalAs  where 
RtdA*ihaod 
Haa  pour'd  on  aAtun't  gvoon  the  billowy 

sand: 
BefbH  theo  ttet  th'  Intinninablo  waito, 
Fire  la  OMh  gale  uid  death  In  otvty 

blast. 
Ah  1  who  tofrtd  think  that  eton  heto  a 

traee 
naoMdns  of  loino  etlemin«ted  rftco, 
On  whom  the  spirit  of  the  desert  eaine, 
And  awopt  attko  the  uaiMtoii  and  the 

name? 
Yes,  even  here  the  camel's  foot  reteals 
The  mooid'ring  eolomn  that  the  feand  con- 
ceals; 
And  the  poor  Arab,  as  hO  toils  Along, 
Gaios  in  wonder,  mindless  of  his  song } 
Thinks  of  the  lallan  towers  that  He  be- 
neath, 
Unconscions   of  the    Simoom's  Tengeiul 
breath. 

'^  Oh  t  blind  to  science,  and  to  genius 
lost. 
Whose  grovelling  soul  no  kindling  warmth 

could  boast ; 
When  she  who  sway'd  the  sons  of  earth 

before. 
Bursts  on  his  sight  by  yellow  Tiber's  shore; 
Within  whose  walls  repoie  the  illustrious 

dead. 
The  bard  who  ehaunted,  and  the  cbief 

who  bled. 
Long  is  the  grass  that  rustles  o'er  their 

tomb! 
—Yet  shall  thy  ruins  awe,  immortal  Rome, 


Though  the  keen  laten  firom  the  stormy 

north. 
Thy  eagle  crush'd,  in  wrath  eareering 

forth! 
And  ho  the  fl«roo*oy«d  Hun<-^thaseourge 

of  God! 
Brohs  with  his  rfoowy  arm  thine  Iron  rod, 
That*  o'er  the  nations  hald  with  giant  sway, 
Had  swept  thair  hononra  and  thoir  kings 

away.— 

'*  Still  dome  on  dome  the  stranger  eye 
boguilofl, 
Towers,  battlements,  a  wQdemest  Of  piles. 
And  tiiU  tha  eapltol  Ita  crested  ibftt 
Sublimely  rears— a  giant  in  tho  atotm— 
The  look  II  stoadfhit,  IDr  the  montal  eye 
Sees  the  firm  band  that  made  ambition  die ; 

0oii  CKsar  Ml,  and,  wheta  tho  tyrant 

stood. 
The  sword  of  Brutus  crimsott'd  with  his 

blood! 
Still  'mid  the  forum  Ocero  seema  to  roll 
Tha  flood  of  aloquenee  that  whelmi  the 

tool, 
While  Toteraiia  roond  loan  lilent  on  the 

aword^^ 
The  lords  of  earth  can  tremble  at  a  word  ! 

'*  What  tho'  thro*  etery  breach  that 

time  has  made, 
The  blast  moans  hollow,  and  the  collooade 
S«arca  ihelteri  aVta  the  woods  that  flonrish 

Ip  Its  shade  1 
What  tho'  the  wolf  hal  howl'd,  the  tem- 

post  roar'd. 
In  halls  and  courts  where  gods  haye  been 

adorodi 
Yet   memory's   touch   oach   Ikded  pile 

renews; 
Again  they  bioon  In  renovated  hnas. 
And  Poggio  traces  *mid  the  mass  of  dust, 
Tha  tample,  portico,  and  trophied  bust 
*  How  fallen  1  how  changed !  the  world's 

delight  and  shame. 
The  vine  hixttrlates  In  the  path  of  fame  1 
The  bat  flies  fitful  thro'  her  god's  abode, 
And  reptiles  nestle  where  the  hero  trode ! 
Drear  are  her  tow'rs  that  shone  amid  the 

skips! 
And  prone  on  earth  the  mighty  glantlies."' 

That  poetry  is  not  Dyor'a— it  is 
John  Finl at*8»  whof  manj  yean  ago, 
died  in  youth. 

Dyer  ascends  the  Palatme  Hill,  and 
shows  himself  a  poet. 

"  Now  the  brow 
We  gain  enraptured ;  beauteously  distinct 
The  numerous  porticos  and  domes  upsWell, 
With  obelisks  and  columns  interposed. 
And  pine,  and  fir,  and  oak ;  so  fdr  sr  scene 
Sees  not  the  dervise  from  the  spiral  tomb 
Of  ancient  ChamflBos,  while  Ub  eye  beholds 
Proud  Memphis'  reliques  o'er  th'  Egyp- 
tian plain: 
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Nor  hoary  hermit  from  Hymettus*  brow. 
Though  graceful  Aiheus  in  the  vale  be* 

neath 
Along  the  windings  of  the  Mase*8  stream, 
Lucid  Ilyssus*,  weeps  her  silent  schools, 
And  groves,  unvisited  by  bard  or  sage. 
Amid  the  towery  ruins,  huge,  supreme, 
Th'  enormous  amphitheatre  behold — 
Mountainous  pile !  o'er  whose  capadoot 

womb 
Pours  the   broad   firmament    its  varied 

light ; 
While  from  the  central  floor  the  seats 

ascend. 
Round  above  round,  slow-widening  to  the 

verge, 
A  circuit  vast  and  high ;  nor  less  had 

held      ' 
Imperial  Rome,  and  her  attendant  realms. 
When  drunk  with  rule  she  wili'd  the  fierce 

delight. 
And  opr'd  the  gloomy  caverns,  whence  out- 

rush'd. 
Before  the  innumerable  shouting  crowd. 
The  fiery,  madded,  tyrants  of  the  wilds, 
Lions  and  tigers,  wolves  and  elephants. 
And  desperate  men,  more  fell.     AbhorrM 

intent ! 
By  frequent  converse  with  familiar  death, 
To  kindle  brutal  daring  apt  for  war ; 
To  lock  the  breast,  and  steel  th*  obdurate 

heart 
Amid  the  piercing  cries  of  sore  distress 
Impenetrable. — But  away  thine  eye  ; 
Behold  you  steepy  diff;  the  modern  pile 
Perchance  may  now  delight,  while  that, 

revered 
In  ancient  days,  the  page  alone  declares, 
Or  narrow  coin   through   dim   cerulean 
rust. 


[May* 
pomps;    so   many  wondering 


So  many 

realms: 
Yet  still  through  mountains  pierced,  o'er 

valleys  raised. 
They  stretch  their  pavements.     Lo,  the 

fane  of  Peace, 
Built  by  that  prince  who  to  the  trust  of 

power 
Was  honest,  the  delight  of  human- kind: 
Three  nodding  aisles  remaining  ;  the  test 

aheap 
Of  sand  and  weeds ;  her  shrines,  her  ra- 
diant roofs. 
And  columns  proud,  that  from  her  spa* 

cious  floor. 
As  from  a  shining  sea,  miyestic  rose 
A  hundred  foot  aloft,  like  stately  beech 
Around  the  brim  of  Dion's  glassy  lake. 
Charming  the  mimic  painter  :  on  the  walls 
Hung  Salem's  sacred  spoils :  the  golden 

board. 
And  golden  trumpets,  bow  eonccal'd,  en- 

tomb'd 
By  the  sunk  roof.— O'er  which  in  distant 

view 
Th*  Etruscan  mountains  swell,  with  ruins 

crown'd 
Of  ancient  towns ;  and  blue  Soracte  spires. 
Wrapping  his  sides  in  tempests.     East- 
ward henoe. 
Nigh  where  the  Cestian  pyramid  divides 
The  mouldering  wall,  beyond  yon  fabiie 

huge. 
Whose  dust  the  solemn  antiquarian  tmros. 
And  thence,  in  broken  sculptures  cast 

abroad, 
Like  Sibyl's  leaves,  collects  the  builder's 

name. 
Rejoiced:  and  the  green  medals  fre<{aent 
found. 


The  fane  was  Jove's,  its  spacious  golden    Doom  Caracalla  to  perpetual  fame. 


roof 
O'er  thick  surrounding  temples  beaming 

wide, 
Appear'd,  as  when  above  the  rooming  hills 
Half  the  round  Sun  ascends ;  and  tower'd 

aloft, 
Sustain'd  by  columns  huge,  innumerous 
As  cedars  proud   on   Canaan's    verdant 

heights 
Darkening  their  idols,  when  Astarte  lured 
Too-prosperous   Israel   from    his    living 

strength." 

We  are  getting  hoarse — so  take 
you  up  the  volume—thirteenth  of 
Chalmers — and  give  us  sonorously 
the  fine  lines  about  the  ancient  roads : 

"And  see  from  every  gate  those  ancient 

roads 
With  tombs  high  verged,  the  solemn  paths 

of  Fame ; 
Deserve  they  not  regard?    O'er  whose 

broad  flints 

Such  crowds  have  roU'd,  so  many  storms 
of  war 


The  stately  pines,  that  spread  their  bran- 

ches  wide 
In  the  dun  ruins  of  its  ample  halls. 
Appear  but  tufls." 

Good.  Give  us  the  Tolume — ^for 
a  concluding  skreed  from  the  Muing 
of  Rome — a  noble  address  to  li- 
berty :— 

**  Inestimable  good  !  who  giv*8t  us  Truth, 
Whose  hand  uploads  to  light — dirinest 

Truth, 
Array 'd.  In  every  charm :   whose  hand 

benign 
Teaches  unwearied   Toil  to  clothe  the 

fields. 
And  on  his  various  fruits  inscribes  the 

name 
Of  Property :  O  nobly  hail*d  of  old 
By  thy  migestie  daughters,  Judah  fair. 
And  Tyrus  and  Sidonla,  lovely  nympha. 
And  Libya  bright,   and    all-enchianting 

Greece, 
Whose   numerous  towns  and  isles,  and 

peopled  seas. 
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Rejoiced  around  her  lyre ;  tV  heroic  note    not  likely  to  arrive  for  a  good  many 

(Smit    with    lublime  delight)   Ausonia    months.  But  that  you  may  know  what 

caught,  a  pleasant  repast  is  awaiting  you»  we 

And  plannM  imperial  Rome.     Thy  hand    present  you  from  it  with  a  "  Sheep. 

benign  ~                   ~ 
Rear'd    up 


her    towery  battlements  in 
strength ; 
Bent  her  wide  bridges  o'er  the  swelling 
stream 


Shearing  Feast  and  Merriments 
ON  THE  Banks  of  the  Severn/' 
whichy  we  think  yon  will  say,  ranks 
Dyer  among  the  best  of  the  pastoral 
poets  of  any  age  or  country,  and  would 


Of  Tuscan  Tiber ;  thine  those  solemn    ^^^^  gladdened  the  heart  of  our  own 
**°™*"  Thomson— he  died  ten  years  before 


Devoted  to  the  voice  of  humble  prayer  f 
And  tliine  those  piles  undeck'd,  capacious, 

vast. 
In  days  of  dearth  where  tender  Charity 
Dispensed  her  timely  succours  to  the  poor. 
Thine  too  those  musically  falling  founts, 
To  slake  the  clammy  lip ;  adown  the  fall, 
BInsical  ever ;  while  from  yon  blue  hills. 
Dim  in  the  clouds,  the  radiant  aqueducts 
Turn  their  innumerable  arches  o*er 
The  spacious  desert,  brightening  in  the 

sun, 
Proud  and  more  proud  in  their  august 

approach : 
High  o'er  irriguous  vales  and  woods  and 

towns, 
Glide  the  soft  whispering  waters  in  the 

wind,. 
And  here  united  pour  their  silver  streams 
Among  the  fissured  rocks,  in  murmuring 

falls, 
Musical  ever.  These  thy  beauteous  works : 
And  what  beside  felicity  could  tell 
Of  human  benefit:  more  late  the  rest ; 
At  various  timet  their  turrets  chanced  to 

rise. 
When    impious    Tyranny  jrouchsafed   to 

smile." 


its  publication — and  of  our  own  Burns^ 
who«  as  far  as  we  remember,  makes 
no  mention  of  The  Fleece, 

"  At  shearing-time,  along  the  lively  vales,' 
Rural  festivities  are  often  heard  : 
Beneath  each  blooming  arbour  all  is  joy 
And  lusty  merriment :  while  on  the  grass 
The  mingled  youth  in  gaudy  circles  sport, 
We  think  the  golden  age  again  retum'd. 
And  all  the  fabled  Dryades  in  dance. 
Leering,  they  bound  along,  with  laughing 

air, 
To  the  shrill  pipe  and  deep  remurmuring 

chords 
Of  th'  ancient  harp,   or  tabor's  hollow 

sound. 

*'  While  th'  old  apart,  upon  a  bank  re- 
clined. 
Attend  the  tuneful  carol,  softly  mixt 
With  every  murmur  of  the  sliding  wave. 
And  every  warble  of  the  feather*d  choir 
Music  of  paradise  I  which  still  is  heard 
When  the  heart  listens;   still  the  views 

appear 
Of  the  first  happy  garden,  when  content 
To   Nature's  flowery  scenes   directs  the 
sight 


Probably  not  one  m  a  hnndred  of  Yet  we  abandon  those  Elysian  walks, 
our  readers  ever  saw  a  line  of  Dyer's  Then  idly  for  the  lost  delight  repine : 
— except  his  Grongar  Hill-^Rnd  thou- 
sands will  thank  us  for  our  specimens 
^preferring  them,  wo  hope,  to  our 
own  effosions,  of  which  enough  is  as 
good  as  a  feast.  It  was  so  with  our 
article  on  Warton  and  Young,  and 
even  Collins  ;  and  we  have  treasures 
inexhaustible  to  draw  from — open 
indeed  to  all,  but  familiar,  compara- 
tively, to  how  few,  in  this  age  of  in- 
tellect I  We  care  not  for  originality 
in  our  articles.  We  desire  but  to 
delight  and  to  instmct  all  our  fellow- 
creatures,  who  have  the  happiness  of 
dwelling  within  our  sphere. 

And  now  you  are  wishful  to  hear 
more  abont  Dyer's  chief  poem — The 
Fleece.  But  we  perceive  that  we 
could  not  give  you  any  thing  like  a 
complete  idea  of  it,  under  twenty 
pages,  at  least,  of  extract  and  com- 
ment; and  therefore  you  must  wait 
till  midsummer,  which,  in  Scotland,  is 


As  greedy  mariners,  whose  desperate  sails 
Skim  o'er  the  billows  of  the  foaming  flood. 
Fancy  they  see  the  lessening  shores  retire. 
And  sigh  a  farewell  to  the  sinking  hills. 
*'  Could  I  recall  these  notes,  which  once 

the  Bluse 
Heard   at  a  shearing,   near  the  woody 

sides 
Of  blue-topp'd  Wreakin !  Yet  the  carols 

sweet. 
Through  the  deep  maze  of  the  memorial 

cell. 
Faintly  remurmur.     First  arose  in  song 
Hoar-headed  Damon,  venerable  swain, 
The  Boothest  shepherd  of  the  flowery  vale  : 


no 


palace 


**  *  This  is  no  vulgar  scene : 

roof 
Was  e'er  so  lofty,  nor  so  nobly  rise 
Their  polish'd  pillars,  as  these  aged  oaks, 
Which  o'er  our  fleecy  wealth  and  harmless 

sports. 
Thus  have  expanded  wide  their  sheltering 

arms. 
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Tfariee  told  ah  hundred  tummen.    Sweet 

content. 
Ye  gentle  shepherdii  pillow  of  at  nigkt.' 

**  *  Yes,  tuneful  I>amoni  for  our  cares  are 

short. 
Rising  and  falUog  with  the  cheerful  day,' 
Colin  replied ;  '  and  pleasing  weariness 
Soon  our  unaching  heads  to  sleep  inelineB. 
Is  It  in  cities  so  ?  where,  poets  teU, 
The  cries  of  sorrow  sadden  all  the  streets, 
And  the  diseases  of  Intemperate  wealth. 
Alas,  that  any  Ills  from  wealth  ahould  Hie !' 

*'  '  May  the  Bweel  nightingale  on  yond«r 

spray; 
May  this  clear  stream,  these  lawns,  these 

snow-white  lambs 
Which,  with  a  pretty  innocence  of  look, 
Skip  on  the  green,  and  raee  in  little  troops ; 
May  that  great  lamp,  which  sinks  behind 

thehUls, 
And  streams  around  Tariety  of  lights, 
llecall  them  erring ;  this  is  Damon's  wish.* 

**  *  Huge  Breadens'  stony  summit  once  I 

climb'd-* 
After  a  Udling :  Damon,  what  a  scene ! 
What  various  views  unnumber*d  spread 

beneath  1— 
Woods,  towers,  vales,  oaves,  dells,  difls, 

and  torrent  floods  i 
And  here  and  theroi  between  the  splry 

roeka, 
The  broad  flat  sea*     Vn  nobler  proepeeCs 

these. 
Than  gardens  black  with  smoke  in  dusty 

towns. 
Where  stenohy  vapours  often  blot  the  sun ; 
Yet,  flying  from  his  quiet,  thither  orowds 
Each  greedy  wretch,  for  tardy-riabg  wealth. 
Which  comee  too  krtot  that  courts  the 

taste  in  valni 
Or  nauseates  idth  distempers.     Yes»  ye 

rich. 
Still,  stiU  be  n<^  if  thus  ye  ft«hlon  Ufe ; 
And  pipfaig,  earelessi  silly  shepherds  we. 
We  silly  shepherds,  all  intent  to  feed 


Hither  assemble.     Pleased  with  honoun 

due, 
Sabrina,  guardian  of  the  crystal  flood. 
Shall  bless  our  cares,  when  eke,  by  moon- 
light clear, 
Skims  o*er  the  dales,  and  eyes  our  deep. 

ing  folds ; 
Or  in  hoar  caves  around  PlynlymmoD*8 

brow, 
Where  precious  minerals  dart  their  pur^e 

gleams. 
Among  her  sisters  she  reelines ;  the  loved 
Vaga,  profuse  of  graoes,  Ryddol,  roegh. 
Blithe  Ystwith,  and  Clevedoc,  swift  of  foot; 
And  mingles  various  seeds  of  flowers  and 

herbs, 
In  the  divided  torrents,  ere  they  bnvtl 
Through  the  dark  olonda,  and  down  the 

mountain  roll. 
Nor  taint-wwrn  shall  lalM  the  yoanii^ 

herds. 

Nor  penny-grass»norspearwort'B  poisonom 
leaf.' 

<<  He  said :  with  light  fantasUc  iee  the 

nymphs 
Thither  assembled,  thither  every  swain ; 
And  o'er  the  dimpled  stream  a  thonsaad 

flowers, 
Pale  lilies,  rotes,  violets,  and  pinks, 
Min'd  with  the  greens  of  bufnet,  mintf  and 

thyme. 
And  trefoil,  sprinkled  with  their  sportite 

arms. 

**  Such  custom  holds  along  th*  irrignoua 

vales, 
F^om  Wreakin's  brow  to  rocky  Dolvwcyn, 
Sabrina*s  early  haunt,  ere  yet  she  fled 
The  search  of  Quendolen,  her  step-dame 

proud, 
With  envious  hate  enraged*      The  joUy 

cheer 
Spread    on    a   mossy   bank,    ontoweh'd 

abides^ 
Till  cease  the  rites :  and  now  the  mossy 

bank 
Is  gaily  circled,  and  the  Jolly  cheer 


Our  snowy  floeksy  and  wind  the  sleeky     Dispersed  in  copious  measure;  early  fruits. 


fleece.' 


if 


'Deem  not,  howe'er,  our  occupation 
mean,' 

Damon  replied,  'while  the  Supreme  ac- 
counts 

Well  of  the  faithful  shepherd,  rank*d  alike 

With  king  and  priest  s  they  also  shep- 
herds are ; 

For  so  th*  Ali'seeing  styles  them,  to  re^ 
mind 

Elated  man,  forgetful  of  his  charge.' 


«l  c 


But  haste,  begin  the  rites;  see  purple 
eve 
Stretches  her  shadows ;  all  ye  nymphs  and 
swains, 


And  those  of  frugal  store,  in  busk  or 

rhind; 
Steep'd  grain,  and  curdled  milk,   with 

dulcet  cream 
Soft  temper'd,  in  full  merriment  they  quaff 
And  cast  about  their  gibes:   and  some 

apace 
Whistle  to  roundelays ;  their  little  cmes 
Look  on  delighted ;  while  the  mountain- 
woods. 
And  winding  valleys,  with  the  various  notes 
Of  pipe,  sheep,   kine,    and  birds,  and 

liquid  brooks, 
Unite  their  echoes ;  near  at  hand,  the  wide 
Msjestic  wave  of  Severn  slowly  rolls 
Along  the  deep- divided  glebe ;  the  flood 
And  trading  bark  with  low«eontracted  sail, 
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Linger  among  the  reed«  and  copsy  banks 
To  liiteni  and  to  view  the  joyous  scene." 

The  judicious  will  see  that  Dyer's 
blank  verse  is  excdUent;  and  indeed 
we  bate  sometimes  thought  that  it 
has  been  studied  bj  Wordsworth. 

Only  eight  o'clock — so  'tis  an  hour 
till  breakfast.  We  rose  at  fiwi  my 
lad>  and  have  earned  our  eggs. 

Our  friends  say  we  wield  the  wtmd 
ef  a  magician,  but  no  sodi  waad  have 
we  I — Imagination  and  genius  belong 
to  us  by  our  birthright^  as  to  our 
brethren;  for  we  all  walk-— poets^ 
though  we  know  it  not — in  the  midst 
of  our  own  creationsy  more  wondrous 
far  when  our  souls  are  broad  awake, 
than  when  struggling  with  dreams  in 
the  world  of  sleep*  Therefore,  let  those 
whom  the  world  calls  poets  beware  of 
pride.  '<  Blessings  be  with  them  and 
eternal  praise  T'  but  let  them  remem- 
ber that  passions  and  affections^  com- 
mon to  us  all,  have  illuminated  before 
their  eje&  the  mysterious  book  of  life. 
No  magician's  wand  have  we,  nor  are 
we  a  magician.  So  let  us  stroll  toge- 
ther—you and  we  —  through  this 
happy  garden,  and  we  shall  see  and 
hear  poetry  brightening  and  breathing 
around,  yet  all  the  while  emanation 
and  whisper  of  our  own  hearts.  It 
matters  not  who  speaks,  if  there  be 
intercommunion  of  spirits  i  but  youth 
is  reverenty  and  age  is  garnilous,  and 
newr  yet  didst  thou  interrupt  mono> 
logue  of  onr8>  pleased  stOl  to  tet  the 
old  man  know  he  had  all  the  while 
been  Iktened  to«  by  a  pleasant  voice 
making  music  between  toe  pauses,  and 
feeding  his  flow  of  thought^  as  now 
and  then  a  spring  shower  dropping 
through  the  sunshine  enlivens  a  stream. 

<*  Bat  who  can  paint 
Like  Nature  ?    Can  imagination  boast, 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers  ? 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless 

skill. 
And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  every  bnd  that  blows  ?** 

tt  can — for  it  mirrors  all  that  God 
was  pleased  to  call  into  being ;  and 
lovelier  is  Nature's  self  in  the  reflec- 
tion— there  all  spiritualized  I 

Who  is  the  greatest  of  descriptive 
poets  ?  Let  us  say,  thk  Author  or 
THE  "  Seasons.*'  Well,  then,  if  not 
the  greatest,  surely  the  most  delight- 
ful ;  for  what  other  poet*s  heart  doth 
so  perpetually  overflow  with  love 
of  our  mighty  mother,  the  Earth? 

No  need  of  that  poem  among  •*  Our 
Pocket  Companions**— ^e  have  it  all 


by  heart.     And  often,  when  our  soul 
loses  for  a  time  its  own  creative  ener- 

ef — and  nature,  unobeditat  to  our 
menting  voice,  lies  far  away  in  dark- 
ness, even  as  if  sh«  were  not,  and  all 
her  very  images,  too,  were  dead— in 
thii  poem  she  rises  again  into  life,  and 
again  we  feel  that  we  are  her  son. 

"  From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wither'd 

hill. 
Led  by  the  breeiei  the  vivid  verdure  runs. 
And  swells  and  deepens  \  and  the  juicy 

groves 
Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees, 
mi  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  display'd 
In  foil  Inzurianctt  to  the  sighing  gales  ; 
Where  the  deer  msUe  throngh  the  twining 

brakes 
And  the  birds  sing  concealed." 

Few  symptoms  yet  of  Spring.  One 
could  almost  fear  that  she  had  for- 
gotten our  garden,  or  worse,  had 
looked  in  upon  it,  and  then  passed  by, 
leaving  these  feeble  blossoms  to  wither. 
But  the  poet's  promise  assures  us  of 
her  return.  Heaven  bless  her  I— She 
is  here— 

''  At  once  array'd 
In  all  the  eolovs  of  the  flushing  year, 
By  Nature's  swift  nd  seeret^-worklng  hand, 
Tea  Gardbw  glows,  and  fills  the  liberal  air 
With  lavidi  fragrance,  while  the  promised 

fruit 
Lies  yet  a  little  embryo,  unperceived, 
Within  ito  crimson  folds." 

Jntt  so,  as  in  tbine  infhnt  eyes— 
•on  of  our  soul*s  brother^we  saw  the 
promise  of  the  genius  now  known  by 
lis  immortal  fhuts* 

There  are  many  beantiftil  passages 
in  the  poets  about  rain ;  but  who  ever 
sang  its  advent  so  passionately  as  iu 
these  strains ; — 

**  The  effhsive  south 
Warms  the  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  Void  of 

heaven 
Breathes  the   big    clouds,    with    vernal 

showers  distenL 
At  first  a  dusky  wreath  they  seem  to  rise, 
Scarce  staining  ether ;  but  by  swift  degrees. 
In  heaps  on  heaps,  the  darkling  vapour 

sails 
Along  the  loaded  sky,  and  mingled  deep. 
Sits  on   the  horizon    round     a    settled 

gloom : 
Not  such  as  wintry  storms  on  mortals  shed. 
Oppressing  life ;  but  lovely,  gentle,  kind. 
And  full  of  every  hope  and  every  joy, 
The  wish  of  nature.     Gradual  sinks  the 

breeze 
Into  a  perfect  calm,  that  not  a  breath 
Is  heard  to  quiver  throngh  the  closing 

woods, 
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Or  rustling,   turn   the    many   trembling  a  jj^^^  ^^  f^^^^j^ 

leaves  ,.      -     ^     ,..      ^^OP  *^o  ^'7  ^png,  and  mute- imploring. 

Of  aspen  tall.     The  uncurling  floods,  dif-         eyg  '    ^^  »»  r-     -et 

*^®^  The  falling  verdure." 

In  glassy  breadth,  run  through  delusive         The  verdure  is  seen  in  the  shower 

„  ^^' ,    r.u  •  »T-    M         11      ""^^  ^  '^  ^«^  shower— by  the  poet 

Forgetful  of  their  course.   'lis  silence  all      ^  least-perhajs  by  the  catUe,in  their 

flockl'*'"*^  '""^                  Herds  and  thirsty  hunger,  foiietful  of  the  brown 

Dropthedrysprig,and,mute.imploriDg.eye  P^^^'  '^I'iT'i!?!''??]^®  droppmgr 

The  falling  verdure  I"  ^«'^«fi[?.- ,  ^^^  ^^"ll^^^  not  been  so 

A 11  Au  *  rii         •            V  sorely  distressed  by  the  drought  as  the 

All  tha    follows  18,  you  know,  as  y^^^^  ^^d  therefore  the  pTet  speaks 

good-be  ter  it  cannot  be-tiU  we  of  them,  not  as  relieved  from  mSery^ 

come  to  the  close,  the  perfection  of  |,ut  as  visited  with  gladness- 

poetry,  and  then  sally  out  into  the  ..  „   ,  °, 

shower,  and  join  the  hymn  of  earth  to  «.      ,            Hush  d  in  short  suspense, 

heaven.  The  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  with 

oil, 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off, 

heard,  And  wait  the  approaching  sign,  to  strike 

By  such  as  wander  through  the  forest  at  once 

walks.  Into  the  general  choir.' 

Beneath   the    umbrageous    multitude    of  mi.            j      x  x«ii  xi.       .%     • 

leaves.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  humane 

But  who  can  hold  the  shade  wMle  heaven  P^®'  bethinks  him  of  the  insensate 

descends  earth — insensate  not — for  beast   and 

In  universal  bounty,  shedding  herbs,  ^j*"^.  ^®^?fir  satisfied,  and  lowing  and 

And  fruits,  and  flowers,  on  nature's  ample  ^^^&^S  ^^  their  gratitude,  so  do  tha 

lap  ?  places  of  their  habitation  yearn  for  the 

Swift  fancy  fired  anticipates  their  growth ;  blessing — 

And  while  the  milky  nutriment  distils,  ««  Even  mountains,  vales. 

Beholds  the  kindling  country  colour  round.*'  And  forests,  seem  impatient  to  demand 

Thomson,  they  say,  was  too  fond  The  promised  sweetness." 
of  epithets.     Not  he  indeed.     Strike        The  religious  Poet  then  speaks  for 

out  one  of  the  many  there— and  your  his  kind — and  says  gloriously— 
sconce  will  feel  the  crutch.  A  poet  less  **  Man  superior  walks 

conversant  with  nature   would  have  Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise 

feared  to  say,  "  sits  on  the  horizon  And  looking  lively  gratitude." 
round  a  settled  gloomy  or  rather,  he        j^  that  mood  he  is  justified  to  feast 

would  not  have  seen  or  thought  it  was  hi,  f^     ^j^^  images  of  the  h^j 

nofht'te'"'*''^^^^^  asweui^thebounTyofnature-anJ 

genius  m  one  line,  has  concentrated 

"  but  lovely,  gentle,  kind,      them  all 

And  full  of  every  hope  and  every  joy,  «« -n  i.  i  j  *u     i..  j.. 

The  with  of  nature,*'  Behold  the   kmdhng    country    colour 

Leigh  Hunt—most  cordial  of  poet  .ri,.    «„'„,.    ,       .  „         ,  «  ^ 
critics-somewhere  finely  speaks  of        ,?  L^  ""  /^^  a  rain  '—and  "  the 

that  ghastly  line  in  a  poem  of  Keates' :  ™i  s^^^fed  earth  is  deep-enriched 

-*  Ti-I*      /  T7I  ..u  *u         r^.i  ^*^  regetable  hfe/'     And  what  kind 

Riding  to  Florence  with  the  murder'd  of  an  evening  ?     We  have  seen  many 

™*"  *  such — and  every  succeeding  one  more 

that  is,  the  man  about  to  be  murdered  beautiful— more  glorious more  bless- 

— imagination  conceiving  as  one,  doom  ed  than    another— because  of  these 

and  death.     Equally  great  are   the  words  in  which  the  beauty  and  th^ 

words—  glory  of  one  and  all  are  enshrined. 

**  Full  in  the  western  sky,  the  downward  sun 
Looks  out,  effulgent,  from  amid  the  flush 
Of  broken  clouds,  gay.  shifting  to  his  beam. 
The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 
Th'  illumined  mountain,  through  the  forest  streams, 
Shakes  on  the  floods,  and  in  a  golden  mist 
Far  smoking  o'er  th'  interminable  plain. 
In  twinkling  myriads  lights  the  dewy  gems. 
Moist,  bright  and  green,  the  landscape  laughs  around. 
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Full  swell  the  woods ;  their  very  music  wakes, 
Miz'd  in  wild  concert  with  the  warbling  brooks 
Increased,  the  distant  bleating  of  the  hills, 
And  hollow  lows  responsive  from  the  rales. 
Whence,  blending  all,  the  sweeten'd  sephyr  springs. 
Mean-time,  refracted  (Vom  yon  eastern  cloud, 
Bestriding  earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
Shoots  up  immense,  and  every  hue  unfolds 
In  fair  proportion,  running  through  the  red 
To  where  the  violet  fades  into  the  sky.*' 
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You  say  we  rccito  poetry  like  a 
poet.  We  think  so  too — and  not  like 
a  player.  Curse  elocution.  Every 
shade  of  feeling  should  have  its  shade 
of  sound — every  pause  its  silence. 
But  thes9  must  all  come  and  go,  un- 
taughty  unbidden^  from  the  heart  and 
from  the  soul.  Then,  indeed,  and 
not  till  then,  can  words  be  said  to  be 
set  to  music — to  a  celestial  singsong. 

It  may  be  true  that  sometimes  the 
style  of  The  Seasons  is  somewhat  too 


florid — ^but  we  must  not  criticize  single 
and  separate  passaj^s — we  ought 
never  to  forget  the  character  of  the 
poet's  genius  and  his  inspirations.  He 
luxuriates — ^he  revels — ^he  wantons,  at 
once  with  an  imaginative  and  a  sensu- 
ous delight  in  nature. 

At  times  his  style  is  as  simple  as 
one  could  wish ;  and  we  defy  you  to 
improve  the  expression  of  the  many 
deep  and  delightful  feelings  in  these 
exquisite  lines. 


'*  Thus  pass  the  temperate  hours ;  but  when  the  Sun 

Shakes  from  his  noon-day  throne  the  scattering  clouds, 

£v*n  shooting  listless  languor  through  the  deeps ; 

Then  seek  the  bank  where  flowering  elders  crowd. 

Where  scatter*d  wild  the  lily  of  the  vale 

Its  balmy  essence  breathes,  where  cowslips  hang 

The  dewy  head,  where  purple  violets  lurk, 

With  all  the  lowly  children  of  the  shade : 

Or  lie  recUn'd  beneath  yon  spreading  ash. 

Hung  o'er  the  steep ;  whence,  borne  on  liquid  wing, 

The  sounding  culver  shoots ;  or  where  the  hawk, 

High,  in  the  beetling  cliff,  his  aery  builds. 

There  let  the  classic  page  the  fancy  lead 

Through  rural  scenes  I  such  as  the  Mantuan  swain 

Paints  in  the  matchless  harmony  of  song. 

Or  catch  thyself  the  landscape,  gliding  swift 

Athwart  imagination's  vivid  eye : 

Or  by  the  vocal  woods  and  waters  lull'd, 

And  lost  in  lonely  musing,  in  the  dream, 

Conftised,  of  careless  solitude,  where  mix 

Ten  thousand  wandering  images  of  things. 

Soothe  every  gust  of  passion  into  peace  ; 

All  but  the  swellings  of  the  soften'd  heart. 

That  waken,  not  disturb,  the  tranquil  mind." 

Shame  on  you  if  you  have  not — as  we  have — these  lines  by  heart. 

' '  Still  let  me  pierce  into  the  midnight  depth 
Of  yonder  grove,  of  wildest,  largest  growth : 
*  That,  forming  high  in  air  a  woodland  quire, 
Kods  o'er  the  mount  beneath.     At  every  step» 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  shadows  blacker  fall, 
And  all  is  awful  listening  gloom  around* 

"  These  are  the  haunts  of  Meditation,  these 

The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  th'  inspiring  breath, 

Ecstatic,  felt ;  snd,  from  this  world  retired, 

Conversed  with  angels  and  immortal  forms, 

On  gracious  errands  bent :  to  save  the  fall 

Of  Virtue  struggling  on  the  brink  of  Vice ; 

In  waking  whispers,  and  repeated  dreams. 

To  hint  pure  thought,  and  warn  the  favour'd  soul 

For  future  trials  fated  to  prepare : 

To  prompt  the  poet^  who  devoted  gives 
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His  Muse  to  Iwtter  tlMMf ;  to  gootko  the  pftogi 

Of  dying  worth,  and  from  the  patriot*!  breast 

(Backward  to  mingle  in  deteitod  war. 

Bat  foremost  when  engaged)  to  tarn  the  death ; 

And  Bomberiesa  saoh  offloea  of  lo?e 

Daily,  and  nightly,  sealons  to  perform. 

<<  Shook  iudden  from  the  bosom  of  the  sky, 

A  thoosand  shapes,  or  glide  athwart  the  dnsk. 

Or  stalk  migestic  en.     Deep-roased»  I  feel 

A  saered  terror,  a  severe  delight, 

Creep  through  my  mortal  frame ;  and  thas,  meihinks, 

A  voice,  than  haman  more,  th'  abstracted  ear 

Of  &nGy  strikes.     *  Be  not  of  us  afraid. 

Poor  kindred  man !  thy  fellow  creatures,  we 

From  the  same  Parent-Power  oar  beings  drew, 

The'same  onr  Lord,  and  laws,  and  great  pursuit, 

Once  some  of  us,  like  thee,  through  stormy  life, 

Toird,  tempest*beaten,  ere  we  could  attain 

This  holy  calm,  this  luurmony  of  mind, 

Where  purity  and  peace  Immingle  eliarms, 

Then  fear  not  us ;  but  with  responsive  song, 

Amid  these  dim  reoessee,  nndisturfo*d, 

By  noiqr  folly  and  discordant  vice. 

Of  Nature  sing  with  ui,  and  Nature's  QoA 

Here  fre<iaent«  at  the  visionary  hoar* 

When  musing  midnight  n^gns,  or  sihmt  noon. 

Angelic  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard ; 

And  voicea  chanting  fircMn  the  woo^orowa'd  hill. 

The  deepening  dale,  or  inmost  ^Ivan  ^bdo ; 

A  privilege  bestow*d  by  ui,  alone^ 

On  Contemplationa  or  the  haUow'd  ear 

Of  pos^  swelling  to  serapUo  atrain.^ 


Vik,, 
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We  said  to  thee  an  honr  ago— 
that  youth  is  reverent,  and  age  gar- 
rulous—but for  garrulous  read  elo* 
quent — else  how  couldst  thou  and 
thy  Uke  often  come  to  listen — ^more 
than  willingly — to  our  continuoua 
discourse?  To-morrow  thou  art  to 
leave  town  for  a  month — and  thou 
dost  well ;  for  Scotland  is  the  most 
beautiful  land  in  all  the  world  in  the 
Season  of  Spring.  Why  ?  Beoause 
here  Spring  pa^a  her  earliest  'vi^ts 
stealthily,  and  as  if  in  fbar  of  her  swly 
sire,  whom  yet  she  lovesb  and  takes 
care  to  show  him  that  she  means  not 
b^  her  primroses  to  hint  it  is  thne  ffa 
him  to  die.  For  well  she  knows  that^« 
though  like  a  kind  but  stem  father^ 
confident  in  her  afPections-^ometimes 
he  frowns  almost  with  the  sane  feeling 
usually  expressed  by  smiles ;  yet  when 
the  world,  wearied  of  him  at  last  as  he 
is  of  the  world,  shall  wish  he  were 
dead,  and  his  grey  head  laid  in  the 
mould,  his  last  thoughts  will  be  of  her 
and  of  her  happiness,  rising  by  tbe 
law  of  nature  nrom  his  dust. 

Art  thou  going  to  the  Highlands  ? 
If  so,  *tis  well,— for  in  another  week 
they  will  be  beginning  to  be  beautiful 
^and  by  the  end  of  May  to  leaye 


them,  in  tiieir  perfeetion,  will  sad- 
den thy  heart.  In  their  perfection ! 
Ay—- verily,  even  so— for  the  tender- 
ness of  sprhig  wiU  then  be  blending 
with  the  Doldness  of  summer, — while 
something  will  stlU  be  wanting  to  the 
strength  of  the  year.  And  the  joy  of 
the  soul  is  brightest  in  the  fulness  of 
hope*  when  the  future  is  almost  in- 
staat  as  the  present*  and  the  present 
tinged  with  a  gentle  rainbow-uke  re- 
semblanee  of  the  past* 

Would  we  were  to  be  thy  guide ! 
There  — let  us  lean  our  k£t,sh€»Uler 
on  thine — our  right  on  The  Crutch. 
The  time  will  come  when  thou  wilt 
be  I  O  Son  of  the  Morning  I  even  like 
unto  the  shadow  by  thy  side — Chris- 
topher North*  No  ehamois  hunter 
fleeter  than  onee  was  he — Mont  Blanc, 
speaks  he  not  the  truth  ?  If  he  be  a 
vain-glorious  boaster,  give  him  the  lie 
Ben-y-Glow  and  thy  Brotherhood— 
who  heard  our  shouts — mixed  with  the 
red  deer's  belling — tossed  back  in  ex- 
ultation by  Echo,  the  omnipresent  Au- 
ditress  on  youth's  golden  hills. 

The  world  is  aU  before  thee — the 
world  is  all  behind  us;  hope  is  thy 
angel— memonr  is  ours ;  but  both  are 
considerate  spirits-'and  they  bid  tli9 
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young  and  the  old,  the  joyful  and  the  dowv  life  depictured  there  eludes  not 

sorrowfol  — as  thus  we  lean  on  one  our  human  sympathies ;  nor  yet,  aerial 

another — think  that  time  Is  but  the  thongh  they  be--so  sweet  and  sad  are 

threshold  of  eternity — and  that  the  their  yoices — do  there  float  by  as  un- 

shadow  may  survive  the  lights  on ''this  beloved^  nnpitied^  or  unhonoured — 

dim  spot  men  call  earth  I  *'  single,  or  in  bands— the  ghosts  of  the 

The  central  sun  art  thou  of  thine  brave  and  beautiftil  \  when  the  hw 
own  bright  world  I  Ours  is  broken  stars  are  dim,  and  the  moon  is  felt, 
into  fragments— and  we  are  on  the  not  seen,  to  be  ytoldingwliatftdnt  light 
edge  of  an  abyss.  But  once  we  were  there  may  be  m  the  skies, 
like  thee,  a  victorious  Eoo— and  il-  The  Blockheads,  meaning  to  be  se- 
lumined  nature  all  round  her  farthest  vere,  used  to  say  that  our  style  was 
horizon  with  the  bliss  of  our  own  soul.  Ossianic — ^but  getting  none  to  listen 
Fear,  awe,  and  superstition,  were  to  their  nonsense,  they  grew  ashamed 
ministers  to  our  imagination  among  the  of  themselves,  and  have  for  years  been 
midnight  mountains — ^in  the  dreadfhl  gazing  at  us  in  mute  astonishment, 
blank  we  worshipped  the  thunder  and  with  their  mouths  wide  open  like  so 
adored  the  cataract — ^but  joy  was  then  many  barn-doors.  Nay,  an  occadonal 
our  element— as  now,  tis  thine — and  sumph  is  seen  assuming,  what  he  sup- 
spite  of  such  visitations  that  made  us  poses  to  be  our  Ossianic  ;  and  in  the 
quake  and  tremble,  fresh  was  our  Tims  Tartan  absolutely  expodng  his 
spirit  as  a  rising  star,  and  strong  as  a  hurdles  to  tiie  derision  A  the  elements^ 
flowing  sea.  during  some  piteous  Holiday — among 

Now  mind — ^you  must  write  a  Poem  the  Mountains— a  spectacle  more  tha^ 

— The  Highlands.     Not  for  a  good  suflicient,  one  would  think,  had  it  a 

many  years  to  come — ^but  we  hope  to  single  particle  of  feeling  in  its  whole 

see  some  of  it  before  we  die — ^Ibr  such  composition,  to  soften  tne  heart  of  a 

a  Poem  as  it  will  be,  must  compose  rock — ^to  melt  Aberdeen  g^ranite  into 

itself  of  fragments, — and  finally  settie  tears. 


down,  beneath  the  united  spirit  of  Never  in  all  our  blessed  lives  got 

beauty  and  grandeur,  into  a  whole,  we  such  a  fright  as  on  coming  sud- 

miqg^nificent  as  its  subject— and  thou  denly,  one  day  last  summer,  near  the 

shalt  be  one  of  the  Immortals.  Fall  of  Foyers,  upon  such  an  Appear- 

Cottld  such  a  Poem — think  ye— be  ance  of  Ourselves.     We  happened  to 

written  in  Prose  ?  You  cannot  bring  have  in  our  hand  Sir  David^  deMght- 


yourself  to  say  so— thinking  perhaps  ftil  volume,  ^  Natural  Magic  ;'*  and^ 

of  Macpher8on*s  Ossian.     Is  it  not  after  the  first  flurry,  taking  a  philoso- 

goetiy  ?  Wordsworth  says  it  is  not —  phical  view  of  the  Phenomenon,i  we 
nt  Christopher  North  s^s  it  is —  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  our 
with  all  reyerence  for  the  King.  Let  Simulacrum  reflected  and  refracted — 
its  antiquity  be  given  up — let  such  a  heaven  only  knew  how-4^om  some 
state  of  society  as  is  therein  described  sympathetic  and  admiring  Cloud  who 
be  declared  impossible — let  all  the  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Us  as  be  hung 
inconsistencies  and  violations  of  nature  on  the  &tant  horizon.  At  that  mo- 
ever  charged  against  it  be  acknow-  mentlusEvilGeniuswhisperedtohim 
lodged- let  all  its  glaring  plagiarisms  — "handle  the  Crutch  t'*  and  we  saw  he 
from  poetry  of  modem  date  inspire  was  an  impostor.  Not,  by  a  score,  the 
what  derision  they  may— and  far  worse  first  fellow  he,  that  has  haid  the  infatua- 
ihe  perpetual  repetition  of  its  own  tlon  to  personate  Christopher  North  I 
imbcKsilities  and  inanities,  wearying  one  But  he  was  the  first  we  bad  caught  in 
down  even  to  disgust  and  anger  ;—yet»  the  fact— ;^ce  to  face — and,  on  the 
in  spite  of  aH,  are  we  not  made  to  leel,  spur  of  the  moment>  assuredly  we  had 
not  only  that  we  are  amonff  the  moun-  tarred  and  feathered  him,  had  the  ma^ 
tains,  but  to  forget  that  &ete  is  any  terials  been  at  hukU  While  we  were 
other  world  in  existence,  save  that  pondering  on  what  might  be  a  fitting 
which  glooms  and  glimmers,  and  wails  punbhment  for  the  Scotch  Cockney — 
and  raves  around  us  in  mistsand  clouds,  a  horrid  cross — up  came  "  the  boy  with 
and  storms,  and  snows — itdl  of  lakes  hie  carpet-bag** — a  sight  unendurable 
and  rivers,  sea-intersected  and  sea-sur-  by  our  idiosyncracj — and  we  "  re- 
rounded,  with  a  sky  as  troublous  as  ceiled  into  tne  wilderness.*' 
the  eardi — ^yet  both  at  times  vbited  ,,  „               ,               .l      u.  i  * 

with  a  moinful  beauty  that  sinks  J^''^V?V''^  "V^  Tjf^*]^'^^'' 

strangely  into  the  soul-while  the  sha^  ^^^'  breiAfest^-and  keep  holiday  tp-day. 


y 
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JFarewell  to  J^ngkmd. 


[Hay. 


FABEWELL  TO  EKQLAIO). 


BT  LOUIS  LB  CHBHINANT. 


Sib,  Dover, 

Ten  yean  have  passed  since  I  last 
wrote  and  complained  to  you  about 
all  the  boxes  that  annoyed  me  so  much 
when  I  had  first  commenced  to  learn 
your  language.  Since  that  time  I 
have  studied  it  grammatically,  and 
read  a  very  great  number  of  your 
best  authors  at  my  house  near  Tours, 
where  I  also  made  some  acquaintance 
with  your  countryfolks,  who  did  not 
do  me  much  good  in  improving  my 
conversation,  as  they  are  all  so  fond 
of  pretension  to  speak  French,  which 
is . ridiculous.  Also  experience  taught 
menot  to  be  too  careless  to  form  inti- 
macy, for  too  many  of  your  compa- 
triots that  come  to  stop  long  in  one 
place,  are  not  of  your  best  sort,  bat 
have  got  a  something  generally  wrong 
about  their  conduct  or  afiairs.  So  I 
have  not  practised  so  much  conversa- 
tion as  I  aesired,  which  I  confess  to 
you,  in  case  there  may  be  some  little 
error  of  prosody  in  the  lines  I  send  to 
say  "  Farewell  I  *'  now  I  am  leaving 
your  country,  after  an  agreeable  tour 
of  a  few  months.  You  are  so  gener- 
ous, and  so  much  au  fait  in  poetry, 
that  if  I  have  made  a  mistake  or  two 
in  quantity,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  cor* 
rect  them.  Yours  is  an  agreeable 
tongue  to  write  poetry  in,  as  you 
have  such  an  abundance  of  similar 
terminations  to  your  dififerent  words, 
and  you  will  perceive  that  I  have  been 
very  careful  to  use  none  but  legitimate 
rhymes. 

I  could  have  said  something  about 
the  coronation,  and  your  mobs  huzza- 
ing old  Soult,  but  others  have  talked 
enough  about  that,  and  I  don*tlike 
what  you  call  "  humbug  ;'*  and  as  for 
a  mob,  I  respect  it  not  a  bit,  for  rea- 
sons enough  in  our  revolutions ;  and 
so  I  conceive  yours  would  have  been 
as  much  pleased  if  it  had  been  a  green 
bear  or  a  scarlet  pig,  or  any  other 
rara  avis^  as  an  old  moustache.  What 
is  it  to  them  ?  Bah  I  Something  to 
roar  at,  to  make  themselves  thirsty 
for  more  beer  and  gin.  Don't  think 
me  too  condemning  of  yours,  as  I 
have  seen  and  heard  our  mobs  ap- 


plaud and  huzza  Napoleon,  LonisJDtz- 
Atti/,  Napoleon  again,  Louis  again, 
Charles  Vix,  and  Louis  Philippe,  and 
also  howl  and  groan  and  hiss  at  all  in 
their  turn,  and  many  others  I  could 
name.  But  this  is  near  political,  so 
I  shall  not  proceed,  and  only  say  so 
much  as  I  do  not  consider  the  mob  to 
be  the  people  to  whom  of  your  coun- 
try I  mean  no  disrespect,  as  I  saw 
them  industrious  and  proper.  I  pray 
you  to  pardon  this  long  introdnction 
to  my  bagatelle,  and  accept  my  thanks 
for  your  attention  to  my  neophytie 
complaint  in  **  auld  lang  syne  ;*'  and 
believe  me, 

Sia, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
Louis  lb  Chemimant. 

Christopher  North,  Esq, 
Edinburgh, 

FAREWELL  TO  ENGLAND. 

Farewell !  I  go  across  the  main. 
And  leave  thy  shores,  oh.  Great  Bri- 
tain! 

And  bid  my  friends  good  by. 
I've  found  thv  land  all  very  nice. 
And  conquer  d  many  a  prejudice 

Bred  in  my  own  country. 

'Tis  true  we  once  were  enemies. 
And  both  believed  the  monstrous  lies 

That  we  did  daily  read, 
Made  up  for  party  purposes. 
And  always  under  our  noses — 

We  now  know  truth  instead. 

No  more  in  future  by  the  hour 
We'll  listen  to  the  false  rumour 

That  would  our  friendship  mar. 
I  really  think  I  never  shall 
Forgive  the  papers  that  did  call 

Hard  names  during  the  war. 

Henceforth  I  never  more  can  bear 
Such  scandal*  mongers'  stufPto  hear, 

Because  I  know  my  erring ; 
It  now  will  only  do  for  some 
Poor  ignerants  who  stop  at  home. 

And  ne'er  crossed  pond  of  herring.* 


*'I   was  ioformcd  that  you  colloquially  call  the  aea  "the  herring  poDd.' 
wrong,  it  is  not  mf  fault,  as  I  am  misled  by  your  compatriots. 


If  it  U 
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I've  travelled  now^  and  the  result 
Was^  that  thongh  first  I  difficult 

Found  it  to  catch  each  word* 
Yet  gnradually  my  ear  improved^ 
im,  listening  to  your  tongue,  Iloyed, 

Were  speaker  clown  or  lord. 

Then  through  your  land  I  took  a  trip. 
And  agreeably  made  friendship 

With  manufacturers. 
Who  showed  me  all  their  great  ma- 
chines. 
I  saw  your  churches  with  divines ; 

And  then  saw  fish-curers. 

I  saw  great  rollers  roll  upon 
Great  masses-of  red-hot  iron. 

And  squeeze  them  all  abroad. 
Till  they  became  quite  thin  and  flat. 
To  cut  into  I  don't  know  what. 

To  go  by  the  rail-road. 

Then  curiosity  did  lead 

Me  on,  to  see  them  making  thread. 

Pins,  needles,  knives,  and  forks. 
Lace,  muslin^  calico,  and  cloth. 
In  England  and  in  Scotland  both. 

And  other  wondVous  works. 

Indeed,  'tis  strange  your  small  island 
Should  such  variety  command 
.  Of  fabrics,  and  of  fish ; 
And  also  such  superb  coal  mines. 
All  worked  by  mighty  steam-engines. 
In  almost  each  parish. 

And  then,  to  make  myself  quite  sure 
About  your  mode  of  land  culture, 

I  spent  a  week  rural ; 
And  saw  the  farmers  round  the  bowl, 
Talking  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  fowl. 

All  agricultural. 

I  also  liked  to  see  the  cows. 
Promenade  about  your  green  mea^ 
dows. 

Almost  as  fine  as  ours ; 
Particularly  near  Richmond, 
And  other  prairies  beyond. 

Where  "  Thames  his  tribute  pours.  * ' 

• 

'Tis  true  you  want  our  charming 

vines. 
But  then  your  country*s  Intestines 
Yield  much  precious  metal ; 


Which  makes  it  not  such  great  disgrace 
Not  to  be  rich  on  the  surface. 
When  work'd  with  capital. 

Your  commerce,  too,  is  very  great : 
To  see  your  ships  is  quite  a  treat. 

Voyaging  in  the  Thames ; 
Each  having  a  full  cargo  got. 
Making  London  an  entrepSt 

Of  goods  of  all  the  names. 

And  I  must  say  that,  next  to  France, 
You  have  the  greatest  abundance 

Of  beautiful  women ; 
For  though  they're  not  so  nicely  drest. 
They  have  a  manner  quite  modest. 

Though  polite  and  open. 

To  send  them  from  the  dinner-table 
Appears  to  me  most  lamentable ; 

That  custom  should  be  changed. 
A  charming  dame  agreed  thereto. 
As  we  to  dmner  down  did  go. 

And  on  my  arm  she  hang*d. 

You're  right,  in  this  more  polish'd  age. 
To  make  them  learn  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

Which  must  be  spoke  by  all 
The  nations  that  compose  Europe ; 
Which  you  yourselves  can  never  hope 

The  Engush  language  shall. 

Of  politics  I  will  not  speak. 
But  hope  our    friendship   wiU  not 
break — 

Of  strive  we've  had  enough ; 
*Tis  better  far  than  making  wars. 
To  keep  your  soldiers  and  vour  tars 

Minoing  the  loom  and  plough. 

And  now  Fve    seen  your   country 

through. 
Although  the  sea  is  very  rough  * 

I  do  not  mind  a  groat. 
But  quick,  as  by  magician's  hand. 
Shall  be  borne  off  from  your  island. 

Upon  a  fine  steam-boat. 

And,  when  I  at  my  home  arrive, 
I  will,  as  surelv  as  I  live, 

A  bumper  fill  with  wine ; 
And,  for  his  literary  worth. 
Drink  "  Success  to  Christopher  North 

And  BlackwoocTs  Magazine." 

Louis  lb  Chbminant. 
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The  next  picture  irhieU  attrabted  crumbliDg'  walls  of  Rea£ng  Abber, 
my  notibe  ia  the  g^em  was  onb  ef  a  after  a  df^*ft  irallhig  in  the  Tfaimes ; 
homely*  erer^-day  cast)  such  as  Jdttn  or  when  laaily  paddlittjf  hi  a  eotaele 
Boll—who  has  no  great  taste  fbr  the  over  the  Tall^  Lakes;  witit  the  most 
abstract  and  imaginative  in  art^ loves  suggestive*  bf  mdnastic  raina  atartng 
tolooknpon.  It  represented  a  yonng  me  fall  in  the  face;  or  when  taking 
man  seated  on  a  sofa  close  by  a  ''  mine  ease  at  mine  inn"  at  Llan. 
cheerfol  fire*  in  all  the  easy  Inzbiy  of  gollen  or  Baddgalart)  I  had  indulged 
dresshig-gown  and  slippers  $  on  a  in  the  most  fantastic  day-dreams,  in- 
black-leather  readhig-table  near  hiin  stead  of  devising  rational  schemes  to 
stood  a  bronse  lamp*  and  right  oppo-  promote  my  snebess  in  lifr :  kt  one 
site  were  a  set  of  plain  book-shelves*  time  conquering  Europe  at  t&e  head 
indifferently  stored  with  volumes*  of  Vast  armies  |  at  another  dimming 
which*  from  their  neat*  nnsuUied*  the  lustre  of  eten  a  Chatham  fai  the 
white  calf-skin  backs*  I  took  for  gt'ant-  senate ;  now  delighting  kudieneea  with 
ed  were  law-books*  and  also  that  tiiby  my  powers  as  a  tragedian ;  and  now  a 
were  seldom  or  never  consulted  by  nation  with  the  ih^c  Uf  my  rtiymes! 
their  owner*  but  slumbered  unihter-  Alas !  it  is  not  on  h$sf  terms  like 
rupted  on  his  shelves*  like  a  placeman  these  that  fame  is  won.  She  exacts 
on  his  sinecure.  The  details  of  this  far  severer  sacrifices  from  those  who 
picture  were  worked  up  with  consi-  court  her  smiles.  She  irill  hate  no 
derable  care*  and  with  a  skill  Worthy  idlers  in  her  train*  Whe  abandon  tfaem- 
of  Knight  or  Leslie.  The  face  and  selves  to  the  delusions  of  fancy,  and 
figure  of  the  young  man*  in  particu-  put  off  action  to  the  Greek  Kalends, 
lar*  were  fhll  of  character.  The  artist  She  is  as  inexorable  as  thb  overseer  of 
had  drawn  him  leaning  back  on  the  a  cotton-mill;  All  must  be  up  and  at 
sofa*  with  one  arm  carelessly  iung  work  betimes  in  her  fabtbry.  There 
over  the  side*  in  an  attitude  of  reverie,  must  be  no  dropping  in  at  tiie  eleventh 
but  foot  of  the  calm  and  philosophical  hour.  For  this  sort  of  task- work*  your 
order*  as  the  hectic  glow  on  his  cheek*  genuine  castle-builder  is  *  seldom  or 
and  his  sparkling*  dilated  eye  plainly  never  prepared.  Hia  constant  habit 
betokened.  Who  was  he  ?  and  what  of  dreaming  away  the  golden  moments 
wa9  the  nature  of  hts  reflections  ?  It  of  life*  disqualifies  him  fbr  strenuous 
was  no  very  diflScult  matter  to  answer  action.  Continuous  labour  is  a  com- 
these  queries*  so  clear  and  distinct  was  moUplace  ttom  Which  his  high-flying 
the  painter's  conception*  and  so  adroit  intellect  turns  with  disdain.  The 
his  execution.  The  gentleman  in  slightest  difficulty  scares  him  like  a 
question  wtis  a  barrister— most  likely  spectre.  He  is  at  home  in  Utopia* 
a  briefless  bne  $  the  formal  old-  but  elsewhere  he  is  as  inuch  abroad  as 
fashioned  look  of  his  apartments*  with  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land*  who  can- 
their  dingy  oak-pannels  and  faded  not  speak  a  word  of  the  language, 
red  curtains*  showed  that  he  Was  in  Hence*  he  has  the  mortification  of  see- 
chambers  ;  and  it  was  equally  evident,  ing  those  who  started  with  him  in  the 
from  the  animated  expression  of  his  race  of  ambition*  pass  him*  one  after 
flushed  countenance*  that  he  was  an  en-  the- other,  on  the  road.  While  he  is 
thusiastic  castle-builder*  who*  in  fancy*  content  to  Achieve  success  fat  idea,  as 
had  just  achieved  the  one  grand  6bject  Izion  embraced  a  cloud  fbr  a  Juno, 
of  his  ambition  for  the  time  being.  the  man  of  stem  and  pmetical  energy 

As  I  sate  looking  up  at  this  expres-  is  laying  its  foundations  ill  reality,  by 

sive  work  of  art*  a  pang  of  regret  came  turning  each  hour  as  it  flies  to  strict 

across  me*  when  I  reflected  how  often  and  profitable  account.     To  succeed* 

I  too  had  wasted  hour  after  hour  in  is  to  propose  to  one's  self  the  accom- 

the  seducing  but  idle  occupation  of  plishment  of  one  particular  object ;  to 

castle-building.      How  often*  in  the  stick  doggedly  to  Uiat  one ;  to  make 

course  ofa  stroll  across  a  South  Devon  fancy*  judgment*  and  feeling  alike 

moor)   or  when  resting  among  the  subservient  to  it;  and,  above  afi,  to  be 
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pret^ared  for,  tholi^h  iiot  tb  aiitld^atb,  boHoiis  flttttbti  bf  Htl  life  I  to  bd 
obstacle.  This,  an  I  obserred  Jnst  edinpelled  to  ^hMe  ItibbeM  hf  the 
HOW}  the  bdstle-btdldei*  eaiinbt  do.  His  ^w^i  bf  btit  bfbW»  tiisteiKl  bf  by  A 
raind  is  Tolatilby  capricious,  erratic^  there  act  of  tolitibh  i  and  tb  plbd 
coticeives  a  thousand  ^H>Jeet8;  btit  We^iHiV^  Htejl  bV  fitepi  hp  that  steep 
holds  fikst  bV  nbhe:  bili  iHl§rb  ^«Faitte*s  foroUd  t§hiple 
Surely  life  1^  ^fbfi  tdl  fof  bdibr  shmes  afiUh/'  ^ileAd  bf  ffaihiil^  the 
and  nobler  purposes  than  to  wear.  stfiftMtittoti  ehiMb  bbilfift-^iii  ideal 
away  in  day-oreams  1  To  encourage  A  man  ma;^  be  mentaUy^  as  well  as 
a  healthy  and  Aililifbd  liystftiil  bf  ab«  phy siciUlys  iiitbiib&M,  and  this  is  the 
tion;  to  help  on  the  great  cause  of  case  w^th  your  eonfinned  castle-builder, 
socifti  aiid  ihoral  imt^rbtbmeht  J  ifi  &  WUd—it  id  tab  i^dggbhatibli  tb  ftfty  db-* 
wordi  tb  do  our  best;,  in  thb  itation  0  iieVeie  sbbbr  ftif  ft  Wbbk  Ibg^thef . 
assigned  U8>  tb  benefit  bUr  felio#-  Thdre  arb^  hb^eref,  sbtaib  ftplbtadid 
creatures,  M  thit  trhbtt  buf  sbh  sbls,  bxceptions  i^  this  Hilb.  Napbleon, 
it  may  leavb  awhile  k  trail  bf  light  luseoHiiiig  tb  BburHentabi  imk  in  early 
behind  it$— it  wa?  fbrthis  we  were  life  im  infetemte  cftstle-bdider,  so 
sent  into  the  world,  and  hbt^  day  by  also  wad  Scott  $  net ehhelbss^  both 
day,  hour  by  hoUn  tb  foster  the  growth  these  ^af  men  lutd  thb  fbll  and  btt- 
ofiildoience,8elf*c6iicbit,  tod  egotism,  bionded  possession  of  all  thbli^fabul- 
These  are  harsh  tehtas  i  ne^rtheiess,  6ed,  And  irero  nbt  less  tefhafkablb  fbl* 
they  are  stribtly  ii^plicdblb  to  the  it  sisdieht  teeming  fanby,  th&fl  tbt  that 
habit  of  castle-buildink  wliich;-^hdw-  underiafih^  steiraihbte  and  bnergy  of 
erer  Ire  taday  strire  to  disg^nlde  the  burt)08b  Which  dbrireli  fresh  dtiinnlud 
faet^is  the  mask  titader  Which  Tanliy  frbth  difficblty,  and  beaTs  doWii  all 
and  selfishness  lull,  intldmuch  as  wb  opposition.  Scott,  th  |idrticnlAi*,  never 
never  etect  thesb  aiihr  structures  fbr  allowed  his  habiti  of  tbftiafttieabstrac- 
the  nleadbrb  or  bbttefit  bf  btbers^  but  tioh  tb  ehfbeble  his  Jud^mefit,  oh  tn- 
solely  for  ou^  bwta  $ratiJ9catioti.  We  terfei«  With  thb  evety^day  dtttied  bf 
paint  tao  groups  ob  the  cknVasd  bf  bbi*  Itlb.  Thbbght,  in  hilb,  dM  not  blrer- 
imaginatibn^buttakeedpeeialba^ttiat  do  actiofi.  Hb  Wdtf  thb  mAstet,  not 
we  ourselves  shall  stand  thb  only  visi--  the  tlaW,  bt  his  Imaginattoh— -the 
ble  figure-^-a  flattertn^^  ilill-lend^h-^in  magiblanWhocoliimafrded  thetbmpten 
the  ibregrotand.  Mbrebvbr,  Whilb  ab-  not  the  Witbh  who  itbTtbd  hllfi:  Thid 
sorbed  in  this  sort  of  luxuriotls  revbrie,  is  onb  of  ihb  many  reasbns  Why  t  re- 
we  honfe  eo&y  \Ung  our  ot6n  weh/,  and  terettcb  hift  ihenlbfy.  Whbh  i  think 
gratify  bbr  proudest  aspifationd  With-  bf  the  sttstaihbd  itabbtal  bnetfy  be  ex- 
out  the  slightest  ezpenmturb  bf  toil  bt  hiblted  throughout  life ;  more  espe- 
time.  We  travel,  at  more  than  rail-  cially  whbn  1  call  to  mind  his  her6uleaii 
way  speeds  alonj  a  toad  smooth  as  a  etertlonft  ihade  id  bid  age,  at  a  season 
bowling-^en,  where  there  is  nbt  so  bf  uliaebtlstoined  gloom,  to  retrievd 
much  as  a  pebble  tb  check  out  pro-  ids  ^en  fbrtntaefa,  Whbn  the  chances 
gross.  If  We  win  i'enoWn  as  confer-  WbTb  a  htindMl  to  one  agahist  him  • 
ors>  we  Win  it  Without  peril  ^  if  as  bf  his  MefA,  giadiatbflal  Wrestling 
scholars,  without  l^tbdy ;  if  ai  fctate^  With  dbsbalT  y  bf  thb  heroic  sacrifice 
men>  withobt  Incu^rHng  the  Ifbstiiity  of  1^  ^efit  as  a  Iftisbai»l  to  his  sense 

of  fkction.    la  beaut/  the  btrfebt  bf  of  diity  aa  a  tnan  and  a  dtken;  of  the 

our  amMtibn?  Lo^  the  loveliest  ^1  'bi^ttbt,  nnhefaitathi^  abandonment  bf 
that  evei*  '^witchbd  a  World,"  #tato^  %t!»d//att!he  call  ofjtbidcb,  and  this  froin 
like  an  Houri  before  us,  Waitins^  bttt  hb  fevefli^  itht^uteb,  but  from  steady, 
the  word  to  fiing  hbtsblf  ihtb  btrT  fiM  de^rObted  pilirciple ;  bf  his  perse- 
arms  1  Do  we  deslife  to  bbbotare  prb-  Terancb,that  nbthingconld  divert  frbih 
eminent  as  poets?  We  bbcoitae  so  ita  objbbtj  bf  his  conragb,  that  nothing 
without  a  sthiggle.  Nb  impellent  could  daunt,  not  etbtatne  awful  hanoU 
critic  breaks  the  charm  of  our  reverie^  writing  on  die  wall  which  hod  already 
by  telling  us  that  our  rhymes  are  come  forth  to  warn  him  that  his  hour 
«*  clottbd  fbonsefisb/'  Fancy,  in  hef*  dreW  nigh  i  bf  lire  tedondtable  power 
bzceediiig  cotaplidaafibb^  butgaM  lib-  iii  Wil  that  Hke  the  setting  stm  on 
thin^  but  what  ndnisters  to  our  self-  some  msjesno  ruin,  blazed  out  even 
love  and  indolence.  HoW  painfbL—  amid  the  stupor  of  disease,  and  gTap- 
ho W  disheartening— to  turn  frbth  these  pled  witii  destiny  to  the  last  moment ; 
seductive  day*dreatnai  to  the  dull^  Uh  —when  I  ihink  of  these  things,  I  r« 
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cognise  in  Scotfs  character  all  the 
noblest  elements  of  manhood ;  he  up- 
lifts my  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  to  the  highest  point  of  eleva- 
tion; and  I  ezclaim^with  Shakspeare^ 
*'  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  ne'er 
shall  look  upon  his  like  again  I " 
But  enough  on  this  pauiful  theme. 


[May, 


To  return  to  the  picture  of  the  castle- 
builder.  The  tale,  which  follows,  is 
in  illustration  of  that  painting ;  and 
the  leading  idea,  I  need  hardly  add, 
is  derived  from  the  well-known  anec- 
dote of  Alnaschar  in  the  Arabian 
Nights*  EntertainmenU  c— 


CASTLS-BDILDING  ;   OB,  THE  MODEBN  ALNA8CHAE. 

In  that  quarter  of  Clement's  Inn,  a  remote  one ;  so,  in  order  to  fumisli 
whose  dingy  chambers  look  out  upon  himself  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
a  court-yard  where  stands  the  well-  until  he  should  have  gidned  sufficient 
known  statue  of  a  blackamoor,  *  practice  as  a  barrister,  he  determined, 
lodged  Charles  Meredith,  a  young  like  many  a  clever  young  lawyer  be- 
man«  about  twentv-three  years  of  fore  him,  on  turning  his  Uterary  abili- 
age,  who  had  just  been  called  to  the  ties  to  account ;  in  other  words,  on 
bar,  and  was  as  much  encumbered  trying  his  luck  as  an  author, 
with  briefs  as  such  raw,  inexperienced  Having  once  resolved  on  a  parti- 
barristers  usually  are.  Possessed  of  cular  line  of  action,  Charles  Meredith 
considerable  literary  attainments,  was  not  the  man  to  halt  or  fall  aaleep. 
which,  both  at  school  and  at  college,  ''  En  avant,**  was  his  motto,  as  it  is 
had  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  of  all  the  ambitious  and  the  enterpri- 
*'  promising  youth,**  and  endowed  sing.  After  casting  about  for  a  sub- 
wiUi  a  quick,  versatile,  and  even  bril-  ject  calculated  to  c^  forth  hb  utmost 
liant  fancy,  Charles  was  still  more  energies,  he  at  length  decided  on  the 
fortunate  in  being  blessed  with  a  composition  of  a  historical  romance — 
sanguine  temperament,  which  always  a  species  of  fiction  which  the  Waver- 
indined  him  to  look  on  the  sunny  side  ley  Novels,  then  in  the  zenith  of  their 
of  things.  On  quitting  the  univer*  celebrity,  had  rendered  unusually  po- 
sity,  where  study  and  mssipation  en-  pular.  Beinff  well  acquainted  with 
grossed  his  mind  by  turns,  he  had  the  period  which  he  proposed  to  Hlus- 
burried  over  to  Paris,  and  there  con-  trate — ^the  stirring  times  of  Louis 
trived,  in  one  short  year,  to  run  XI V.,  when  the  war-minister  Louvois 
through  the  best  part  of  a  small  for-  was  in  the  height  of  his  power — 
tune,  which  had  been  left  him  by  his  Charles,  whose  fancy  was  kindled  by 
father ;  and  now,  with  but  a  few  nun-  his  theme,  wrought  it  out  in  a  spirited 
dred  pounds  remaining  in  his  exche-  and  graphic  style.  Half-a-year's  xeal- 
quer,  he  was,  for  the  first  time  in  his  ous  application  sufficed  to  bring  his 
life,  awakened  tp  the  wholesome  but  con  amore  task  to  a  conclusion,  when, 
unpalatable  conviction,  that,  if  he  did  witiiout  a  moment's   delay,  he  dis- 


not  abandon  pleasure,  and  apply  him- 
self with  earnestness  to  the  stem 
duties  of  existence,  he  must  erelong 
sink  into  abject  poverty.  Accord- 
ingly, after  duly  reflecting  on  his  po- 
sition, youufl^  Meredith  decided  on 
becoming  a  lawyer,  as  being  a  voca- 
tion more  congenial  to  his  tastes  than 
anv  other  he  could  think  of.  But, 
unluckily,  this  did  not  supply  him 
with  an  immediate  competence,  but 
only  put  him  in  the  way  of  acquiring 


patched  the  precious  manuscript  to  an 
eminent  publisher  at  the  West  End, 
offering  mm  the  copyright  for — ^what 
the  sanguine  author,  no  doubt,  thought 
was  a  most  moderate  price  —  three 
hundred  pounds  1  As  a  matter  of 
course,  he  calculated  on  a  favourable 
replv  within  a  week,  or  a  fortnight  at 
furtnest;  but  two  months  had  since 
elapsed,  and  he  had  received  no  com- 
munication, though  he  had  called 
twice  at  the  bibliopole's  house  of 


Thifl  Btatne  was  once,  if  we  may  credit  tradition,  an  actual  living  blackamoor, 
who  was  in  the  daily  habit,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  of  sweeping  the  court-yard  of 
the  inn,  and  running  errands  for  its  legal  tenants.  Having,  in  consequence,  managed 
to  get  an  insight  into  the  character  of  their  professional  mal-pracUces,  he  was,  natu- 
rally enough,  shocked  into  a  petrifaction  ;  and  noyT  sits — tedei  /Bteruumque  tedtbit  m- 
ftlix  ThesevM^-^a  lasting  monumental  record  of  the  effects  produced  on  a  susceptible 
"^ind  by  the  inevitable  roguery  of  lawyers. 
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busmesSi  and  each  time  left  a  card, 
by  way  of  refresher  to  his  memory. 

At  lastj  when  he  had  almost  de« 
spaired  of  success^  and  had  come  to  the 
determination  of  peremptorily  demand- 
ing back  his  manuscnpt,  his  fondest 
hopes  were  realized*  One  afternoon^ 
on  his  return  home  from  the  law  courts, 
just  as  he  had  entered  his  chambersj 
the  postman's  brisk  rat-tat  was  heard 
at  ms  outer  door ;  and  presently  his 
clerk  made  his  appearance  with  a  let- 
ter, dated  — >  Street,  in  his  hand. 
Etemsd  powers !  what  were  the  young 
man*B  transports  on  perusing  the  con- 
tents of  this  note  I  The  communication 
was  from  the  publisher  to  whom  he 
had  transmitted  his  romance;  and, 
though  penned  in  a  dry,  terse,  and 
business-like  style,  yet,  in  Charles's 
estimation,  it  teemed  with  the  elo- 
quence of  a  Burke ;  for  it  was  to  the 
effect  that  his  tale  had  been  read  and 
approved ;  that  the  writer  acceded  to 
his  terms;  and  that,  if  he  would  favour 
him  with  a  visit  at  his  earliest  conve- 
nience, he  would  give  him  a  cheque  for 
the  three  hundred  pounds,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  venture  to  suggest  a  few 
trifling  alterations  in  the  manuscript, 
which  he  thought  would  tend  to  m- 
crease  its  chances  of  popularity. 

Charles  read  this  touching  billet  at 
least  twice  over,  to  convince  himself 
that  he  had  not  misapprehended  its 
import  ;  and  then,  hurrving  out  into 
the  street,  threw  himself  into  the  first 
cab  he  met,  and — as  might  have  been 
anticipated— was  thrown  out  just  ten 
minutes  afterwards,  though  fortunately 
his  fall  was  attended  with  no  worse 
consequences  than  developing  os  the 
back  of  his  head  that  particular  bump 
—namely,  conscientiousness — which, 
as  phrenologists  have  justly  observed, 
is  so  invariably  found  wanting  in  the 
skulls  of  politicians. 

On  getting  on  his  le^s  again,  young 
Meredith,  made  cautious  by  expe- 
rience, conticu<)d  his  journey  on  foot, 
and  on  reaching  the  publisher's  shop, 
and  sending  in  his  name,  was  at  once 
ushered  into  the  august  presence.  The 
interview,  though  short,  was  highly 
satisfactory.  Charles  received  the 
bibliopole's  compliments  with  becom- 
ing modeshr,  ana  his  cheque  with  very 
visible  dehght;  and,  having  listened 
to  his  suggestions,  ana  promised  to  give 
them  aU  due  consideration,  he  took 
his  leave,  and  posted  off  to  a  neigh- 
bouring banker's,  where  he  presented 
his  cheque,  and  received  in  return  a 


handsome  pile  of  Bank  of  England 
notes. 

Just  as  he  turned  again  into  the 
street,  he  unexpectedly  encountered 
an  old  college  chum,  to  whom  he  im- 
parted his  good  fortune  in  terms  of 
such  extravagant  rapture,  that  his 
friend,  a  sedate  mathematician,  looked 
at  him,  not  without  a  suspicion  that  his 
intellects  were  impaired.  And  let  no 
one  blame  his  transports,  for  an 
author's  first  work— especially  if  it  be 
of  an  imaginative  character,  and  he 
who  penned  it  a  green  enthusiast- 
is  always  an  affair  of  prodigious  mo- 
ment in  his  estimation!  The  lover 
who  hears  his  mistress  falter  out  ''yes," 
when  he  feared  she  was  going  to  say 
"  no ;"  the  father,  who  sees  in  liis  dar- 
ling first-bom  the  reflection  of  himself^ 
even  to  the  snub-nose  and  unquestion- 
able squint ;  the  hungry  leader  of  op- 
position, who  flnds  himself  suddenly 
transported  from  the  comfortless  re- 
gion on  the  wrong  side  of  the  speaker, 
to  the  Canaan  of  the  Treasury  jBench, 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey;  the 
turtle-shaped  alderman,  who,  on  the 
glorious  day  of  his  metamorphosis  into 
a  lord-mayor,  hears  his  health  drunk 
and  his  virtues  lauded  at  his  own  table 
by  a  real  first  minister  of  the  crown  ; 
these,  even  in  the  height  of  their  ez- 
tasy,  feel  no  more  intense  gratifica- 
tion than  does  the  young  unsophisti- 
cated author  on  the  success  of  his  first 
literary  enterprise.  But  how  changed 
the  scene,  when,  the  gloss  of  novelty 
worn  off,  he  takes  to  writing  as  a  task ! 
The  instant  composition  becomes  a 
matter  of  necessity,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
pleasure.  Fancy  fiags,  and  must  be 
goaded  onwards  like  an  unwilling 
steed ;  invention,  that  once  answered 
readily  to  one's  bidding,  stands  coldly 
aloof;  the  fine  edge  of  feeling  grows 
dull ;  thought  refuses  longer  to  soar, 
but  creeps  tamely,  instead,  along  the 
dead  flats  of  commonplace ;  and  the 
mere  act  of  strin^ng  sentences  to- 
gether comes  to  be  the  most  thankless 
and  irksome  drudgery.  Charles,  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  reached  this  pass.  At 
present  he  was  in  the  honeymoon  of 
authorship. 

After  strolling  about  some  time  with 
his  Cambridge  friend,  Charles  went 
back  to  his  chambers,  where  he  occu- 
pied himself  till  the  dinner  hour  in  pe- 
rusing Scott's  splendid  romance  of  Old 
MortaUty ;  ana  in  the  evening,  which 
set  in  wet  and  stormy,  he  drew  forth 
from  its  modest  hiding-place  his  last 
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remiMiung  bot^  of  winei  closed  hia  seasom  whenl^teTadraw^g-room^ 

shutters^  wheeled  his  sofa  round  to  the  a  whisper  will  go  rounds  especiallj 

firpj  if\ad^  he  coaxed  and  fpd  ^  it  ai^ong  thp  Iadie8>  of  '  There  hp  is  I— 

blazed  UHp  ?l  ftn^ce,  ftn4  fteji.  i^  ()ia  What  ^  dear  create  Ir-How  interest- 

triw  apWt  of  ih^t  "JuxurioHft  idle^  '•  ing  he  IftoH?  l-r^nd  at  Ipngtfe  ^bp  ge- 

which  TtopisPW  tw  so  weU  4^nbe4|  ngrrf  eptb^i^i^  ffill  fe^ch  auch  a 

aUqwed  ma  akittiah  fanqy  \Q  r^n  rio^  hejga^i  thatj  one  i)|gl|^i  aa  I  fun  in 

and,  riipt  ill  delicioua  r^YPHP*  begw  the  ^p^  of  qnlt^pg  a  pronrded  pqnver- 

buil4ing  paatje  tfiev  Cftatlp  1ft  tl^e  a}r,  aazione,  p^e  qf  fhe  pipst  ^rdep J  pf  mj 

ifl^oa^  iiftppaing  aplpndqur  ipcrpaaed  u\  m^e  adqaif-erg^  au^ioua  to  ppaapap  some 

e^ act  proportionp  to  )ii^  pota^Pft^t  n^pmonqj  of  me,  will  yral^  ofif  ifith  mjf 

"  l^Rcky  fellow  tjl^at  I  am/'  ropn-  be$t  hat  and  clpal^i  ji:|at  a?  a  ^jmpar  li- 

tally  pxclalw^d   $hiip  f^gnlne  a^y;  tefary  fiflfh^aiaat  ahaconded  ja^t  au- 

drpamer,  ^  W§  eyp  fe)l  pn  tfep  lipfip  p(  tumn  v\\\x  Christopher  Ngrt"  »  celo- 

bai^l^-nptea  wl^ich  }ay  olpse  beside  him  br^ted  aborting  ^ac^et, 

QD  the  iablcy  "  borp  af  e  the  fra|tfu{  '*  Aft4  what  will  pe  the  reaplt  of  all 

aeeda  firpn^  wbion  I  ax^  dpsti^ed  apon  t}ii6  enyiablepotqrietv  f  Pan  {  doubt? 

to  reiip  a  fich  bftr^cst  of  wc4tb  ^o4  -rNp.     The  aunny  futiirp  \\^  apread 

wa\/d  f    Tbp  sum  noif  in  n\j  poaaea-  out  before  xne  ^ke  a  map.     4  b^uti- 

aipn  will  affor4  mo  a  moderate  coippp?  ful  young  girl  of  rapk  a^d  fprtnne, 

teifpe  pXi  I  bav§  brpugbt  my  ne:ipt  fip  aa  a  watpr-lily,  w}fh  ^  pale  Pre- 

litprary  p^odupUon  to  §  cloap^  when^  clan  facpi  alender  %urej  rpifiarkable 

qf  cpi;rap»    fpy  mp^  W^l  be  ex-  fpr  ^ta  aymmptry,  ana  foot  ao  ezqui- 

ispded  I  for  if  I  gei  tbrep  bHPdred  aitely  and  arfatopfatic^ly  amal]|  aa  tq 

poupdafpr  myfiw' VOrk,jtiaaip)ear  be  qaraly  vjsible,  pxpept  tbrpugh  a 

aa  Ibe  aim  at  ppon-d^y  ^hat)  for  mv  nucroacqpe ! — ^hia  refined*  graceful, 

apcpndi  which  will  bp  ^w^pe  as  gPo4  an4  aylpp-tike  prpature^  ^t^r^ted  by 

^4  tbereforp  tif ice  i|a  poptil^n  lab^  tbe  blazp  pf  my  rpput^tipp^  wlU  aeize 

gpt  twice»  or  perhapa  tnrice^  the  aum>*  tbe  fayouraole  ppportifnity  of  my  being 

TlipUf  irbo  ao  fairly  pn  ^he  road  tq  inyjtp4  to  ft  b4j  a^hpr  fat^pr'a  houae| 

i§me  aa  I  ?    ISj  apcofi4  fligbt  pf  tanpy  tp  ^riuisfer  her  atfcption^i  from  ^^^  ^^* 

being  Bucceaafuli  my  thir4  fA^  sti^  thor  to  i\\e  man  I    Tbp  cpnsequencea 

^^h^r  incfoa#9  ^J  rei|owftj  wbeu  may  bq  aqtlcipated*     I  aq^l  pecipro- 

public  cilrioaity  w^jf  bp  S^oqgly  px<  cate  bof  feeliqga  |  ^igh  ^yrbenpf  er  ahq 

cite4  ^  luioiy  who  and  ifhat  |  ^m.  apprpapboaithrowipg^m^eqiatraction 

IJyatpnoua  annnisoa  fiji  bo  set  a^oat  intq  my  ploqupnt  dark  py  e  ;    and| 

veappctmg  my  i<loi)^ty.    The  presa  ^nallyf  Pim  ^^lo  4ay9  wbpn  tnere  ia  no 

If  ill  p^epumili  '  autheqticpart|cH)ara'  qpe  Iq  tne  drawmg-room  but  beraelf^ 

pdpca-  make  §  db^ept  ^^owal  of  my  love. 

a|ir  Qrateful  creatqre!     Shp  juat  clasps 

...              .,            ,  -^  .      'Pp=  bpr  f|iiry  hands — ^ut^ra  tfem^lously 

bertyi  anotneVf  ^hat  I  fun  a  young  'Ob  goqdneaa  grpcioHal'^-anq  ^on 

Iriabimu^  whp  withhold  my  papo  for  ainka  iq(p  a  conaefiting  awoqp  pn  my 

the  preapntf  iq  cpn^qi^nce  of  navipg  boaom.    ^\xU  s^s^\  the  cquraa  pf  true 

killed  my  unple  in  ft  duel  j  ftud  a  thirq^  IpTO  Pf  YPr  4^4  FW^  smpoth.  f  he  lady'a 

tqat  I  am  9^0  leaf  aperaqnagpthaiji^  atopy-hearte4  parpnta  inaia^  on  her 

Preai4pn^  pi  wo  Npctea  I    4^  }aat  the  marrying  a  aquat  yiacount  of  ajxty. 

yrbolp  p^gh^y  ^tn  will  bo  roypidedi  She  refuaea :  whereupon  I  ^rpfa  my 

and  ftR  agi|4tpa  W^m  P^  ^^In^  by  apit»  an4«  driyen  to  deaperatioqi  pro- 

thfl  ftppe^aqcq  pf  my  name  in  ^q  poao  aQ  ix)a^ntaneoua  elopepneiit.  An 

^inp-Pftg^JP^  WJ  fpm^Q  hiatoripftl  rot  elpppmontl     )3pliciQUB  aound  {n  tbp 

maope.    ffom  th^  eypntf^^  poriod  {  eara  of  romaptlc  yoi^th  and  beautr  i 

ahall  becomp  tbp  Jpadipg  )fon  of  ^q  Cf^  Lap^qra  rpaiat  |t|j  magic?  No  I 

Qfty*     iiiy  boat  witticiama  w}}l  bq  ror  *^  4ocQr4ingly9  oqe  mof fiinff  \n  the 

peated  at  every  table,  aind*  Hp4^F  ^A  appropriate  month  of  May,  ibcR  tb^ 

LBa4  of  f  S^0d|tb>  U&tt   ^^m^^  atrpeta  arp  aMU  ap4  solitary^  ana  tho 

ii^  eyeiy  jdurn^  i  »y  KtpnpSii  jikpft  ▼pppr^le  p^roQta  of  mj  i4oliae4  toQr 

bjafipminpnt^ir^j^^  will  b^o^i^tpd  i^pr«  acf  om^rt^ly  snpnpg  ]^k  t^ 

in  my  pi^bUahec'a  ahop-inp4o W  {  gypft^  b«:k  i|i  be4»  I  moot  ber  by  apppip^Q^a^^ 

bookaeUer^  W^l  pontpna  for  the  bo-  at  tbp  porner  of  the  aquare  where  she 

npur  pf  my  Pfttrqp%gp ;  |f^vit»4pAa  to  i:pai4eiH-pop  bor  into  a  backneyrcoadi, 

dinnera|balIa,a]}dpoayeraa7iopea^F|Il  rattle  away  tp  Higbg^Oj  and  thero 

pour  in  hour  by  l^our  ^irpqghpttt  (bf  tranafer  bier  to  a  poat-chaiae  and  foor^ 
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which  is  in  waiting  to  receiye  us  on  the    with  a  view  to  reconciliation,  and 
great  north  road.    Away,  away  we    flinging  his  aged  arms  ahout  my  neck, 
ffo   swift  as  the  wind— sixteen  knots    formally  acknowledges  me  as  his  heir  ; 
an' hour  to  hegin  with.     Scarcely  is    and,  after  introducmg  me  to  all  his 
one  mile-stone  passed  ere  another  pops    tiUed  and   influential   acquaintance, 
in  sight.     Trees  flit  by  us  as  if  they    dies,  as  if  on  purpose  to  give  me  an- 
were  running  for  a  wager.    Towns    other  shove  up  ambiUon  s  ladder,  and 
appear  and  ^sappear  like  phantoms,     leaves  me  a  tin-mine  in  Cornwall, 
A  county  U  scampered  across  in  an    shares  in  half-a-dozen  London  com- 
hour  or  so.     Ah,  there  i§  another    panics,  and  upwards  of  thirty  thou- 
post-chariot  dashing  madly  along  in    sand  pounds  in  the  ^ree  per  cents. 
Qur  rear  I    Go  it,  ye  rascals,  go  it—    Excellent-hearted     old    gentleman  f 
or  111  transport  ye  both  for  aiding  and-   Hertf  s  his  hpalth  I 
abetting  in  abduction  1    Don't  be  nice        "  Adieu  now  to  literature.  My  hopes 
about  teifles.     If  you  run  over  an  old    expand  with  my  circumstanoes.    Who 
woman,  fling  her  a  shiUing.     If  you    would  preep  when  he  could  war  ?  or 
find   a  turnpike-gate   shut,    charge    content  himself  with  the  idle  flattenes 
like  a  Wellington,  and  break  through    of  the  drawing-room,  when  he  could 
it  I    If  the  fresh  horses  are  sulky  at    electrify  a  senate,  and  help  on  the  re- 
starting, clap  a  lighted  wbp  of  straw    generation  of  an  einpire  ?   Uj  destiny 
to    their   refractory  tails  I     Bravo  I    henceforth  is  fixed.     The  spint  of  a 
Now  we  fly  again  I    '  Pon't  be  alarm-     Demosthenes  swells  withm  me— I  must 
cd,  Leonora ;  the  little  boy  was  not    become  a  member  of  the   imperial 
hurt ;  the  hind-wheels  just  Scrunched    legblature.     But  how  ?  There  w^e  no 
in  one  of  his  finger-nails— that's  all,    rotten  boroughs  now-a-days.    Irue, 
mvlifel   What,  still  agitated  r   '  Qh,    but  there  are  plenty  quite  fly-blown 
Charles,   we  shall  break  both    our    enough  for  my  purpose— so  hurrah 
necks-rm  sure  we  shall  P    'And  if    for  St  Stephen's!     Araied  with   a 
we're  caught,  my  sweetest,  we  shaU    weighty  purse,  and  backed  by  a  host 
break  both  our  hearts-a  far  more    of  potential  friends  whom  my  hterary 
agonizing  catastrophe.'     Behold  us    renown  and  hwidsome  fortune  have 
now  apprpaching  the  Border!  another    procured  me,  I  announce  myself  as 
hour,  and  we  are  in  Scotland,    I  know    candidate  for  the  borough  of  A-— ; 
it  by  the  farm-yard  cocks  who  are  one    make  my  appearance  there  m  a  style 
and  all  crowing  in  the  Scotch  accent,    of  befittmg  splendour,  with  ten  pounds 
What  village  is  that  right  ahead  of    worth  or  so  of  mob  huzzjung  at  my 
us?    Gretna,  as  I Uve  1  Andyonder's    heels;  thunder  forth  patriotic  cUp- 
the  Blacksmith^s  I    Then  Heaven  be    traps  on  the  hustings,  with  my  hand 
praised,  Leonora  is  mine  I    Hip,  hip,    P"^?*^  .,?«,^«S  "?J  ^?^  5    *^^^^^ 
hurrah  1     Nine  times  nine,  and  one    hands  with  the  electors,  kiss  aU  their 
cheer  more  1 1  ^^es  and  daughter^-and,  as  a  ne- 

"  The  scene  changes.  Love's  first  cessary  consequence,  am  returned  by 
deUrious  transports  have  subsided,  and  a  glorious  mj^onty  to  Parhament. 
ambidon  resumes  the  ascendency.  A  "  Now  comes  my  crownmg  tnumph. 
UtUe  love  is  sweet  and  palateable  On  the  occasion  of  some  discussion  o^ 
enouirhi  too  much  makes  one  sick,  all-absorbmg  mtercst,  I  enter  fte 
It  is  like  Uving  on  lump-sugar  and  crowded  house,  and  catchmg  the 
treble  Tired  of  my  honey-suckle  Speaker's  eye,  just  as  I  am  m  the  act 
cSre,  evenVhough  it  be  situated  in  of  getting  up  on  my/ eloquent  legs'^ 
iyiSfev Xre the  'bulbul'  sings  all  as  Counsellor  PhiUips  would  say-I 
BilSfbSmy%^  prepareforadisplay  that  shall atonce 

SmetoKelSSL.    The  news  f^^  ^^  ^ '^^  ^y^^^jlf"^ 

of  the  lion's  return  spreads  far  and  men  and  orators.     A  prodigious  sen- 

wide       Mylate  elopement  has,    if  sation  is  caused  by  my  assumption  of 

po8riWe,k^cre^^  the  perpendicular.  Ab^xgoesroupd 

LdSvm;  during  my  Justicafion,  the  House  that  it  is  tiie  celpbiated 

?hS^irdderfav7been  drama-    *'^«\^«*,^Tl!?/:,t";S 
tizUandplayedwithastoundingeifect    to  speak.    f«^»  7^«  J^,^^^^^ 

'::SSly^^^^  SU  trembles  for  his  ^ge^d 

hL  been  sulfang  ever  since  I  evapo-    S^^J  »*Xf  ^**%r°^KL  ?m^r^^^ 
wtedwith  his  pet  child,  sends  for  me.  TaU  rattles  with  visible  uneasiness- 
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Mean-wbilei  I  commence  my  oration,  daily  become  more  significant,  and  as 
'Unaccustomed,  as  I  am,  to  public  I  take  not  the  sUgbtest  notice  of  tbcm» 
speaking/  is  the  modest  and  ingenious  it  is  concluded  that  silence  gives  con- 
language  in  which  I  supplicate  the  sent,  and  that  I  have  my  price.  Acting 
forbearance  of  honourable  members,  on  this  conviction,  the  ministerial  whip- 
who,  with  that  generosity  so  charac-  per-in  soimds  me  on  the  subject,  and 
teristic  of  free-born  Britons,  reply  lured  on  by  my  seeming  acquiescence, 
to  my  novel  appeal  with  reiterated  proceeds  to  open  his  battery  npon  me 
cheers.  Having  thus  secured  their  through  the  medium  of  divers  epistles 
favourable  opinion,  I  plunge  unhc-  marked '  private  and  confidential/  in 
sitatingly  in  medias  res.  I  put  the  which,  in  the  event  of  my  supporting 
question  in  its  broadest  and  clearest  government,  I  am  promised  a  snug 
Ught ;  I  philosophise  upon  it ;  am  berth  in  Downing  Street,  and  at  the 
jocular  upon  it ;  embellish  it  by  some  end  of  the  session,  when  certain 
apt  Greek  quotations,  infinitely  to  the  troublesome  questions  are  disposed  of, 
delight  of  Air  Baines,  who  expresses  a  foreign  embassy,  with  an  earldom, 
his  satisfaction  at  my  being  such  a  and  a  pension.  Ye,  who  are  honest 
ready  Latin  scholar ;  and  conclude  men — and  here,  thank  God,  I  feel  that 
with  an  impassioned  and  electrifying  I  am  appealing  to  a  vast  minority  of 
apostrophe  to  the  genius  of  Britbh  Englishmen,  and  the  entire  popula- 
freedom.  Next  day  the  papers  are  tion  of  Ireland — imagme  the  blush 
all  full  of  my  praises.  Those  which  that  paints  my  patriotic  physiognomy 
approve  the  principles  of  m^^  speech,  on  receiving  tnese  affrontlDg  pro- 
extol  it  as  a  miracle  of  reasoning ;  and  posak  1  1  am  bewildered  —  horror* 
even  tiiose  which  are  adverse,  yet  struck — '  teetocaciously  exflunctified* 
frankly  confess  that,  as  a  mere  matter  — (to  use  Jonathan*s  phrase)  ;  and 
of  eloquence,  it  has  never  been  sur-  when  the  whipper-in  meets  me  by 
passed  within  the  walls  of  St  Stephens,  appointment  to  receive  my  final  an- 
A  few  nights  afterwards  I  create  a  swer,  I  snatch  up  his  insulting  letters, 
similar  sensation,  which  is  rendered  which  happen  to  belying  beside  me  on 
still  more  memorable  from  the  circum-  the  table,  and  glaring  on  him,  like  a 
stance  that  a  lady  of  rank  and  fashion  Numidian  lion,  while  he,  hypocrite  as 
who  happens  to  be  listening  to  the  he  is,  puts  his  hands  into  his  base 
debate  in  the  small  recess  over  the  breeches-pockets,  like  Lord  Castle- 
roof  of  the  House,  overbalances  her-  reagh*s  crocodile,  by  way  of  showing 
self  in  the  ardour  of  her  feelings,  and  his  indifference,  I  exclaim,  in  the  most 
tumbles,  head-foremost,  through  the  withering  tones  of  scorn,  *  Sir,  were  I 
sky-light  into  the  Speaker's  lap  I  ^  bound  to  ministers  by  as  strong  ties  of 
'*  So  passes  the  Session.  During  affection  as  even  those  which  bind  a 
the  recess,  the  clubs  are  all  busy  in  Burdettto  an  O'Connell,  still  I  would 
speculation  as  to  my  future  course  of  disdain  to  join  their  party  on  terms 
proceeding.  Not  a  gossip  at  the  such  as  you  propose.  If  yo)i  have  no 
AthensBum,  the  Carlton,  or  the  Reform  conscience,  sir,  I  have ;  luiow,  there- 
Clubs,  but  has  an  anecdote  to  relate  fore,  that  nothing  under  a  dukedom 
about  Charles  Meredith.  The  fo-  and  a  pension  for  three  lives  will  snit 
reign  secretary  was  seen  walking  my  disinterested  views  of  the  case !' 
arm-in-arm  with  me  one  Sunday  after-  So  saying,  I  tear  the  letters  into  a 
noon  in  Hyde  Park ;  and  the  next  day  thousand  fragments,  and  fling  them 
it  was  remarked  that  the  chancellor  into  the  fire  thus  1 — ^tbus! — thus, — 
of  the  exchequer  kept  me  fast  by  the  '*  Heavens  and  earth,  what — ^what 
button-hole  for  a  whole  hour  in  Pa-  have  I  done?'*  continued  the  excited 
lace  Yard.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  castle-builder,  bis  enthusiasm  fidling 
I  shall  ere  long  form  one  of  the  go-  below  zero  in  an  instant.  <  Why,  I  have 
vemment.  Even  a  peerage  Is  talked  actually,  in  the  order  of  reverie,  mis- 
of ;  but  that  I  am  aoubtftd  whether  taken  a  pile  of  bank  notes  for  minia- 
te accept  or  not.  Brougham's  fate  terial  communications,  and  consigned 
holds  out  an  impressive  warning,  to  the  flames  the  entire  sum  I  re- 
Weeks,  months,  thus  roll  on,  and  ceived  but  this  morning  from  my 
about  the  period  of  the  meeting  of  publisher!"  It  was  too  true.  Of  the 
Parliament,  ministers,  ^wbo  are  sadly  three  hundred  pounds,  not  one  single 
in  want  of  a  readv,  fluent  speaker,  vestige  remained.  The  'devounng 
begin  to  throw  out  runts  of  an  inten-  element'  had  destroyed  all. 
tion  to  angle  for  mc.     These  hints  So  much  for  castle-building  1" 
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HALLOWED  GROUND. 
BT  GEORGE  PAULIN^  PARISH  SCHOOLM/kSTER^  NBWLANDS* 

Part  I. 

Ask  yon  pale  mother  what  is  hallow'd  ground — 

And  she  will  tell  you,  by  the  fidling  tear. 

And  gaze  of  silent  misery — 'tis  here> 

Where  mute  she  bendeth  o*er  a  grassy  mound. 

Here,  in  the  place  of  tombs,  a  lonely  spot 

Lies  fresh  and  green,  where  churchyard  verdure  ivayes ; 

Here  she  hath  nursed  a  lone  ''  forget  me  not," 

With  which  to  hold  communion — ^not  of  graves. 

It  breathes  fond  whispers  of  a  beauteous  boy. 

To  whom  in  days  for  ever  past  she  clung, 

And  drank  heart-gladness  from  his  looks  of  Joy, 

And  the  low  music  of  his  prattling  tongue. 

Who  smiled  her  own  sweet  smile,  and  Took'd  her  love. 

And  fiU'd  her  eyes  with  tenderness  profoimd ; 

He  was  her  light,  her  lion,  and  her  dove — 

Then,  deem  you,  can  one  spot  of  earth  be  found 

So  hallow'd  to  her  heart  as  that  low  little  mound  ? 

Ask  the  stem  patriot — and  he  lifts  his  eye 

To  the  rude  cairn  upon  the  mountain's  breast. 

Hid  by  the  heather  and  the  mantling  inist 

That  blends  it  with  the  cloud- sea  roU*d  on  high ; 

And  loftily  he  answers,  "  There — ^below, 

His  gallant  heart  is  laid  who  flung  the  tone 

Of  brave  defiance  to  the  invading  foe. 

And  made  those  bright  blue  hills  and  streams  our  own. 

Houseless  he  wandered  with  his  little  band 

*Mong  yon  white  cliflfs  that  stem  the  rolling  sea. 

And  knew  no  home  until  his  father-land 

Could  boast  its  sons  and  glorious  mountains  free. 

His  last  red  field  was  on  that  heathery  height ; 

Near  yon  grey  cairn  his  heart's  best  blood  was  shed ; 

There  burns  for  aye  our  memory's  beacon-light. 

And  we  have  sworn  no  foeman's  foot  shall  tread 

Upon  that  hallow'd  spot — our  chieftain-father's  bed." 

Ask  the  lone  exile,  musing  by  the  shore 

Of  his  bleak  isle  of  friendless  banishment :— - 

He  deems  the  roll  of  ocean's  music  blent 

With  sounds  that  mate  not  with  the  billow's  roar — 

With  sounds  that  waft  his  spirit  by  their  spell 

To  a  far  isle  amid  the  western  seas. 

To  old  familiar  scenes  where  loved  ones  dwell ; 

The  well-known  cottage,  flowers,  and  streams,  and  trees, 

The  root-worn  ash,  where  whilome  he  had  hid. 

In  gleeful  joy,  from  prying  laughing  eyes ; 

The  bill  up  which  his  eager  steps  had  sped 

To  reach  the  bending  glory  of  the  skies ; 

The  bum  to  its  own  music  dancing  forth. 

That  imaged  oft  the  happy  bosom's  tmth 

Beam'd  from  young  eyes  in  boyhood's  hour  of  mirth ; — 

All  blend  to  fill  that  tear  of  tender  ruth ; 

He  weeps  while  gazing  on  the  hallow'd  ground  of  youth. 
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Ask  tbo  fond  lover,  and  he  haply  tells 

Of  some  old  minster*8  vast  religious  gloom. 

Or  the  dim  abbey's  di;8twrea&*d  vaulted  tomb. 

Or  cave  where  hermit  contemplation  dwells  ; 

But  tl)^  fmr  ioiage  of  a  boUep  spot 

Is  shrined  within  his  soul — such  sacred  fane 

As  one  sweet  arbour  in  a  garden  grot. 

Earth  bosoms  not  within  its  green  domain. 

For  there  were  breathed  the  tows  of  plighted  Ipve, 

There,  in  the  evening  hour,  eye  pour'd  on  eye 

Its  wondrous  spell,  while  sanctioning  stars  above 

Shed  holier  lignts  to  bless  the  mystic  tie. 

Mar  not  with  footfall  of  ungentle  sound 

The  spdl< wrought  quietude  of  evening's  hour. 

For  more  than  magic  guards  that  hallow'd  ground, 

Spirits  of  beautv  haunt  that  garden's  bower. 

And  watch  love  s  mystic  rites  from  every  chaliced  flower* 

Ask  the  enthusiast  boy,  whose  burning  sonl  • 

Is  rapt  in  visions  at  the  wondrous  story —  i 

Of  kings  w)i09e  war-toQes  on  the  ear  of  glory 

Age  after  age  undying  echoes  roll ; 

Of  men  whose  death  redeem*d  a  nation's  fame. 

Whose  graves  were  water*d  by  a  nation's  tp^cs ; 

Of  men  who  lighted  Truth's  etherial  flapae 

Amid  the  darkness  of  benighted  years ;  • 

Of  heroes  who  unveil*d  to  wondering  eyes, 

A  beauteous  world  far  smiling  in  the  West ; 

Or  braved  the  fiery  might  of  Ethiop  skies 

In  auest  of  fountains  in  the  desart's  breast ; 

Ana  he  wiU  name  the  Granic's  golden  sands, 

Farino  bright  in  endless  summer's  smile. 

The  gprove  where  walked  old  Plato's  listening  bands. 

The  greenwood  gUdes  of  Guanahani*8  isle. 

Or  s^tudes  whence  gush  the  streams  of  infant  Nile. 

Ask  the  old  saint — when,  paling  death's  dark  shroud. 
Life's  twilight  treqibles  o'er  the  verge  of  Time, 
And  Memory  win^s  her  backward  ^ht  to  climb 
Youth's  Pisgfkh  heights  upshadow'd  by  a  cloud — 
One  brief  fond  hour  to  track  the  varied  past, 
A  world  of  oceans,  continents,  and  isled. 
Flower-lands  all  bUghted  by  the  withering  blast. 
Bleak  desarts  fancy-robed  in  flowers  and  smiles ; 
And  he  will  tell  you  as  it  panseth  o'er 
A  humble  but  a  sweet  and  solemn  spot, 
Where  in  the  calm  of  eventide  he'd  pour 
Prayer  to  his  Gqd  to  bless  his  lowly  lot, 
That  that  lone  place  is  hallow'd  in  its  calm 
By  ihefsU  presence  of  the  Holy  One, 
Felt  in  the  thoughtful  hush — the  breathing  balm 
Of  evening's  solemn  hour,  what  time  the  sun 
And  weary  human  toil  a  sweet  repose  have  won. 

Wdrd  dweller  in  the  past !  thy  wand  hath  power, 

Enchantress  Memoir!  tQ  wake  the  tones 

Of  other  years,  to  clothe  the  mouldering  bones 

With  beauty,  and  renew  the  faded  flower ; 

To  crown  with  aubum  locks  Uie  hoary  head. 

To  fill  the  silent  chamber  with  the  faces 

Of  buried  love,  and  call  affection's  dead 

From  earth's  deep  celb  and  ocean's  secret  places. 


Say,  whence  the  WI^P^F  ^  fifeww»  ftj  Wa|i4 

To  linger  o*er  (he  fpin  }^4  tnp  gr#¥p« 

O'er  the  grey  rocks  along  life  s  perilous  strand. 

And  the  dark  hefiyiiig  Qf  its  wii^tVy  Ifaf p  ? 

Why  Inres  it  from  the  dref^w>}|^id  of  t)tp  p^t| 

Some  bygone  scene  in  strpqg  r^alitj't 

While  others,  like  thp  pp^i^tqms  q{  th^  b)as^, 

Unheeded,  float  in  shaaoffy  c}iflji^^3  ^t 

Nor  wake  one  passion's  ^loain  in  p|if)q*s  ei}^raaee4  fiy^  ? 

A  stronger  charm  subdues  the  sorcef  er*s  Qpell-r-; 
A  mightier  m§g|is  guides  t))at  7pigl|tj  l^and  | 
The  soul*8  de^  feeppg  wins  it  to  tfip  land 
Of  bliss  or  pam  wherp  jo^^  op  sprrow?  d^vell. 
There,  fond  Affectign  plujoofi  a  ifiyr 4^  S^^^ 
Or  wild  Revenge  a  darkly  cr}jx)son*d  90^, 
Or  Piety,  a  calm  ^ijuesterpd  shaae^ 
Where  warm  Devotioi)  ))re^th(3S  itself  tq  Qp4 ; 
Or  Cheerfttlneps,  ^  )iower  in  beauty's  b^oom. 
Or  Griefi  a  tol^e}y  *PP^  ben^atn  the  yew, . 
Or  veiled  Despair,  tne  dungeon's  liVing  tomb. 
Where  fancy  dyes  the  wall  with  murder's  hue. 
For  Mind  can  hadlow  with  its  de^p  pipotion 
Earth's  gloom  and  glory,  splendour  and  decay, 
While  wizard  Memory  tf^tt}^^  fhp  \^i\d  a^4  Qc^fua, 
Fit  homage  to  its  mi^9^r-po^e|:  tP  p<(yf 
And  o*er  Its  sacred  scenes  per  s^^hjept  ^{^pd  fp  ^Jffff: 

And  thou,  weird  Mempfy>  ^irep  sj^fpr,  Hppp  j 
Hast  in  th^  cloudland  fpaflF^  ^  ha}ipi|r*4  H^f^  * 
Wild  Passion's  hostg  s^re  pfiestip  in  thy  4QD)a|n| 
And  to  the  bright  young  eye  tliy  temul^s  ope. 
And  they  have  rear'4  fh^  ^W*  whic^  U)ey  gHaf4» 
And  round  them  breati^p  a  jicffi^^y  i^ot  f^f  e^rfp  \ 
And  roofed  them  with  a  sky  of  ^rig||tne$s,  ^tai:V4 
And  smin*d  with  ligpts-r-prpiiktipp  s  fut^e  \>^- 
Fairer  than  aught  in  ]i(Ie|ppry's  culdpr  clin;^ 
Is  that  flower-arboiu  claim'd  by  JffWf  P^^^  1 
•  With  holier  music  peajs  peYptioa's  cji^fp^   * 
And  mounts,  with  loftier  gloW|  F^c'i^  ^tf 4f  fif^  t 
Enthusiasg^  thfi|cp  f^df  before  Ipf  f^Mi^ 
His  rapt  eye  gleaming  with  intcnscr  joj  ; 
While  Patriotic  \\^^  SP^M  fftb  B«>h4  4Wjm 
The  hallowed  scenes  ihat  cpanij*}}  tif  9  4^!^^^  H9^f 
And  guards  a  ^fl|\k\^  pijp  up  fyf^  p^jj  4y§trpy, 

Another  dii^  ^  |rap(im4  yisfpi^  cbapp?^  I 
The  poet's  home  i§  ^qafurlft'f  ep^4tic  if^o^:-: 
When  sweetest  sounds  of  earf^  werq  »r  (P9  ni4?i 
Aud  far  too  tim  |t«  i^pst  &w|^ifig  i^rp^. 
No  other  clime  pwi  fugqt  so  rich  /wd  &^r| 
Nor  aught  so  di^sad,  magnificent^  apd  Y}]g. 
Imagination  holds  her  empire  thproi 
Her  mountain-throne  bfi|[pn4  t1>e V bif^  clpu49  pil^4t 
A  bind  where  shapes  pn44^H8  RPF9F  4vpll| 
And  wond'rous  beauty  pe*er  to  fppr^ls  givei^  | 
All  that  affirights  the'  soul  ^i  drpaip^  qf  beli^ 
And  all  it  longs  to  cl§sp  fi)  ^f»9X^  of  hp^vep  l 

A  land  of  vajfey,  p^9IHll$^f5i  t«?WF*  ft«4  tfiWRi 

Of  forest,  ocean,  nver,  sohtude, 

Bathed  in  the  sunbeaip*|}  f^f^^  pr  alM^w'^  ^W^^ 
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Where  music  floats  by  stream  and  haunted  wood^ 
And  meets  the  poet's  ear  in  fancy's  frenzied  mood. 

The  storm  may  rage — he  lists  no  sound  of  earth. 
While  wandermff  in  its  forest  wilds  afar ; 
He  communes  with  a  lone  and  quiet  star. 
That  owns  in  other  skies  its  beauteous  birth : 
He  claims  a  kindred  with  the  glorious  things 
That  fill  the  air  with  life  and  loveliness ; 
A  faery  band  with  music-moving  wings. 
Trancing  his  soul  in  dreams  of  deeper  bUss ; 
The  spell  may  break,  and  coldness,  sorrow,  shame, 
,        May  blast  each  hope  that  bloom*d  within  his  heart. 
But,  lingering  there  amid  the  blight  of  fame, 
Wi^  those  loved  visions  memonr  cannot  part. 
Still  on  his  ear  falls  faery  music's  tone. 
By  pauses  heard,  'nud  strife  and  sorrow  round. 
And  in  his  eye  the  tear  of  grief  that  shone 
Is  8unn*d  with  rapture.   Grudge  him  not  that  bound 
Of  wild  delight — he  hath  a  glimpse  of  hallow'd  ground. 


Part  II. 

Virtue,  fair  daughter  of  Eternal  Truth  1 

Cold,  pure,  and  beautiful,  beloved  with  awe. 

Winning  wild  passion  back  to  duty's  law. 

Hatred  to  meekness,  and  revenge  to  ruth !— « 

All  nature  worships  thee,  thou  mighty  one  ; 

Ocean  and  earth  obey  thee ;  at  thy  shrine 

Kneeb  the  dark  savage  *neath  the  tropic  sun. 

And  the  pale  wanderer  of  the  frozen  Ime. 

Where  is  thy  temple  ?  whither  flock  the  lands 

The  homage  of  their  tribes  and  tongues  to  pay  ? 

A  glorious  templets  thine — ^not  built  with  hands. 

Owning  no  kindred  with  the  world's  decay ; 

A  glorious  temple,  roof 'd  by  cloud  and  star. 

Whose  arch  bends  o'er  the  pillars  of  the  sky. 

Kneels  there  the  Ocean-empress,  and  afar 

Bends  the  proud  knee  of  desart  Araby, 

And  India  worships  there,  with  awed  and  reverent  eye. 

Full  many  a  shrine  that  boundless  dome  contains. 

Where  patriot  ardour,  piety  and  faith,      • 

And  holy  friendship,  strong  as  conquering  death. 

And  love  that  alters  not  in  bowers  or  chains. 

Crowd  with  their  priceless  offerings — noble  thought. 

And  sigh,  and  tear,  and  triumph-beaming  look. 

And  honourable  stain  of  blood  unbought. 

And  calm,  stem  glance  that  tyrant  cannot  brook— 

The  treasures  of  Uie  soul — more  bright  than  grems 

That  bum  along  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Or  wreath  with  light  barbaric  diadems, 

Or  ffleam  in  torrents  down  the  Afric  steep. 

Ye  hallow'd  Fanes  1  may  I,  with  pilgrim  feet. 

With  pilgrim  reverence,  and  with  holy  zeali 

Awhile,  by  fancy  led,  your  altars  greet. 

And  mingle  sdlemn  vows  with  those  who  feel 

In  virtue's  sacred  cause — ^the  cause  of  human  weal  1 


They  rise  before  me,  robed  in  many  hues. 
Distant  and  dim  with  years,  or  brightly  near — 
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The  mouldering  records  of  a  bygone  year. 
When  Greece  own'd  heroes.  Helicon  a  muse — 
The  high  blue  hills  that  cleft  the  Grecian  heayen, 
When  Bium*d  with  glory's  beam,  and  cleaye  it  BtUl ; 
The  Eternal  City,  with  its  splendours  riyen 
By  conquering  Time  from  its  own  palace-hill. 
Ajid  later  hallow'd,  not  less  true  to  fame, 
Helyetia's  mountain-land  of  liberty ; 
The  island  heights  that  despots  qiiake  to  name. 
Guarded  by  y^our  and  the  rolling  sea ; 
And,  holier  far,  the  plains  by  angels  trod. 
What  time  a  lowly  wanderer,  faint  and  poor, 
Walk'd  o'er  the  Syrian  sands  the  incarnate  God 
Who  payed  with  burning  suns  heayen's  palace  floor. 
And  toil*d  with  humble  men  by  Galilee's  lone  shore ! 

They  rise  before  me^  bursting  through  the  yeil 

Of  bygone  years ;  and  many  a  scene  beside. 

Of  its  own  land  the  glory  and  the  pride, 

Hallow'd  for  ages  by  the  poet's  tale. 

I  see  a  million  swords  flash  back  the  sun 

From  high  Oeta's  base,  and  Malia's  shore ; 

I  hear  the  Persian  shout,  "  The  pass  is  won !" 

I  sec^ their  glittering  myriads  downward  pour: 

Thermopylse  !  thy  own  Three  Hundred  stand 

Before  me  as  thejr  stood  when  round  their  lord 

They  yowed  to  die,  or  saye  their  fatherland 

Witn  Freedom's  keen  and  consecrated  sword. 

There  stood — there  fell  Leonidas,  and  round, 

Widi  twice  ten  thousand  foes,  his  little  band ; 

Their  fall  hath  sanctified  that  gory  ground. 

Their  fall  hath  hallow'd  all  that  wondrous  land. 

And  still  the  Egean  hynms  their  dirge  by  Malia's  strand. 

Gray  Marathon  1  the  pilgrim  turns  to  thee, 

Flasnes  Athena's  banner  on  his  sight. 

And  aU  the  glittering  splendour -of  the  flght— • 

The  plume,  the  shield,  the  sword,  the  prostrate  tree. 

Rolls  on  the  Mode's  interminable  host. 

Stand  firm  and  stem  and  mute  the  patriot  few : 

See  yonder  hero,  Athens*  proudest  boast. 

With  joyous  look  the  moring  myriads  yiew  : 

The  war-peal  bursts — ^the  dawning  ]ight  of  heayen 

Blends  the  wild  strife  of  freeman  and  of  slaye ; 

And  see,  before  the  ayenging  banner  driyen. 

To  shun  the  sword  the  Persian  seeks  the  waye. 

To  fetter  freedom  in  her  loyed  retreat. 

In  pride  of  power  the  despot  left  his  throne. 

He  chain'd  the  floods  that  lash'd  his  worshipp'd  feet. 

But  found  Miltiades  and  Marathon, 

And  bent  his  haughty  crest  a  present  God  to  own.  ^ 

Clime  of  the  ancient  but  undying  glory ! 
Birth-place  of  freedom,  yalour,  loye,  and  song  I 
Fain  would  the  pilgrim  lingering,  dwell  among 
Your  haunted  heights  and  yision'd  yales  of  story ; 
Fain  would  he  linger  by  Cithaaron's  steep, 
'     And  kneel  upon  the  shores  of  Salamis, 

Wander  a  wnile  where  Leuctra's  heroes  sleep. 
And  muse  o'er  Sparta's  tomb  where  adders  hiss. 
Stand  mournfully  where  old  Athense  stood. 
And  fair  Ilyssus  rolled  its  flower-kissed  stream. 
And  Plato  walked  iji  triumph's  noblest  mood^ 
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Amid  the  Touthftil  blobUs  bf  Acadbiiid  \ 
For  time  that  steal!  fh)ih  beailtjt^  pd#^n  afld  flin^i 
Adds  to  the  eHttiftil  thilt  #iiiS  the  poet's  eye^ 
To  each  loted  scefaS  #ho8»  bid  fhmillAr  nm^ 
Linked  with  the  8oiil*8  bright  tbhth,  did  billy  ffib 
With  poesy  dlTinri  ^d  hig^h  ]^Mbsbj^H jr: 

On  fancy's  bark  the  pilgriifa  dttif^  m  iihd 

Of  freedom's  birlH)  tthd  bkiiiifl  m  Ibtiiid  tU  \ 

Before  hlm>  in  its  old  herdi6  bHd^; 

He  sees  the  city  of  the  KJaf^k  iitaiia  \ 

And  there  the  steril  dictdtbr,  bii  his  brbW 

The  migesty  of  glhfoliid  ahd  its  btal^  t 

Content  and  pbbfi  hb  ^tdd^^  His  htittiblb  j[)ibnghi 

And  toils  fbi^  br^d  fiis  littlb  biies  ma^  l^hai^; 

There  sits  the  stem  tyrannicide^  whose  doom^ 

His  conntir's  \i.iri  frbm  tyi^iit  seoril  lb  isaVej 

Consigpi'd  his  yalorbus  offsbridg^  to  the  tomb. 

Himself  with  blighted  bean  tb  wish  the  ^rare. 

There  Catostands,  and  fling!  hi!  hoile!|b  frowh 

On  Rome's  degeneratb  Wealthy  ana  Shake!  thb  iotd 

That  quails  before  the  !plbtidoard  of  a  crbwn ; 

While  Tnlly  point!  tb  Urebbe  andglorV*s  ^ld> 

And  o'erthe  tyrant'!  hekd  bids  Roman  ihhndehs  h)ll.        * 

Ages  have  cromblbd  C^af*!  ih^lb  liall^ 

And  mock'd  imperial  pomp,  and  sUll'd  the  tobe 

Of  flattering  mmioii!  rbubd  thb  Ibi^bHil  thixrti^ 

And  mantl^  Roman  {ii'idb  in  Hiin's  pill. 

But  there  are  light!  amid  ihe  rbins  playin^> 

ELnown  to  the  pilgriih  ]  hb  cin  tfaerb  bGhold 

The  ancient  Lai^s  frith  their  torche!  !trayib^ 

Where  hi^k  iheh*  altar!  bbmed  ib  da^s  of  bid; 

They  light  a  few  dim  spots  of  nameless  earth» 

But  pass  the  pillar'd  tbmb  in  dirknbs!  by ; 

At  these  low  shrines  the  pilgrim  kbbel!  to  Worthj 

For  there  the  early  Romab's  a!he!  lib. 

The  Colisetixh  With  thb  dust  mar  bletid. 

Column  and  tower  may  mbiddbr  #hbrb  tbby  !Ut)id, 

Where  empire  fbll  thb  triple  cfo#)i  isM  bend  ; 

But  while  the  sunlight  Wamis  that  loTbly  laiid) 

These  hallow'd  gruTe!  !hall  ghard  the  (Simb  of  ttUb^'A  dlrUld  I 

Another  clime  t  thb  pilgHm  kboW!  it  wbll^ 

Oft  has  his  soul  with  Albmb  thundbr!  bben^ 

And  oft  the  burstib]^  atalinches  seeb 

Roll  stormy  music  o'er  the  land  of  Tell. 

See  where  the  keen-eyed  archer  Itabdfi  in)id 

His  bold  cofaipatribts  on  the  fountain'!  brot  i 

His  eye  pursues  the  eagle's  flleht,  till  hid 

Beyond  the  elbtdbd  tweaks  of  Alplnb  tmik  \ 

Then  with  his  little  band  he  bends  his  knee, 

And  TOWS  to  heaven,  bpob  that  hoai*^  hbi^ht^ 

That  the  wild  hills  that  nursed  its  blume  !hotiM  bb 

Unchain'd  and  tameles!  as  thb  eigle's  flight. 

And  how  he  k^pt  hi!  ybW,  the  SWitz^hboy 

Smgs  to  his  comrade*!  blpb  upoii  thb  f^ll. 

Tending  their  flock  in  frbedbtb  and  lii  Joy  ; 

And  to  the  stranMr  |)b{iit!,  Irfth  bosdih's  st^blli 

Where  stood  the  huinble  cot  of  gloribtis  William    T  bl!  I 

The  rush  of  wares — ^the  Toice  of  many  flood!"^ 
Old  ocean's  music^  meet!  the  pilgrim's  ear  i 
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Grim  frowning  rocks  their  giant  heights  npi^ar 

Around  Britannia's  hillsj  and  streams^  and  woods : 

BewUder'd  is  his  eye ;  for  who  can  count 

Those  fanes  in  sunshine  and  in  shad^  that  lie^ 

Studding  each  down,  and  dell^  and  hoarj  mouhtj 

Baneath  the  blue  of  Albion's  cloudy  skr  I 

The  dim  bathedral'S  high  and  soleinn  pilei 

Whence  float  to  .heaven  old  England's  songs  of  praisej 

Whence  peal'd  the  ancestral  'il'orship  of  our  isle^ 

Tuned  to  the  organ's  swell  of  other  days ; 

The  lYied  church,  where  England's  noble  poor 

Mingle  their  prayerS  on  day  of  holy  rest. 

That  he  who  bade  their  moilntaini^  stand  secure. 

And  fix*d  their  isle  a  gent  on  ocean's  breast. 

Should  bid  their  fathers*  fanes  and  fdtherland  \m  blest. 

And  Scotia !  gleaming  o'er  thy  lowland  sod. 

And  up  thy  highland  heights  amid  the  heather. 

Fanes  where  thy  Sabbath- honouring  children  father 

To  pay  their  vows  to  Scotia's  covenant  God. 

They  pour  the  reverence  of  the  simple  heart 

In  solemn  melody  and  humble  prayer ; 

And  with  their  aearest  blood  would  sooner  part. 

Than  see  the  altar«spoiler  enter  there ! 

And  Scotia's  emigrant,  when  far  away 

Amid  the  forest  stillness  of  the  West, 

Oft  from  the  banks  of  Tweed  or  Highland  Tay, 

Lists  the  loved  tones  steal  o'er  the  ocean's  breast  I 

They  lead  him  back  to  childhood's  happy  home. 

The  village  church  beside  the  old  veW-tree, 

The  silent  Sabbath^when  he  loved  to  roam 

In  fields,  to  hear  the  hum  of  heather  bed 

Float  in  the  hallow*d  air  from  brake  and  do^ery  lea : 

They  lead  him  back  to  where.  In  days  of  yore. 
The  austere  sires  of  Scotland's  fVeedom  stood 
Banded  to  save  the  Bibles  which  they  bore. 
Their  heritage  of  hope,  from  men  of  blood. 
The  trembling  boy — the  parent  grey  with  years 
And  bent  with  toil — the  widow  poor  and  old, 
Driven  houseless  forth  by  persecuting  spears, 
To  shiver  on  the  bleak  and  wintry  wold. 
Their  blood  natli  nursed  a  tree  that  will  not  die,— 
That  braved  the  blast,  and  still  the  blast  shall  brave ; 
And  Scotland  will  not  own  the  ungenerous  eye. 
That  beams  not  proudly  o*er  her  martyr's  grave. 
And  haply;  too,  tbey  lead  him  back  to  where 
The  Southern  plume  lay  low  on  Bannockbum  $ 
He  sees  the  Bruce  his  Carrick  falchion  bare  ; 
And  patriot  chiefs,  where'er  his  eye  may  turn. 
Start  from  their  hallow'd  bed — the  thistle- tufted  urn. 

Forgive  the  Pilgrim,  Fatherland  I  if  o'er 
Thy  hallow'd  scenes  he  lingers  not  again ; 
Hb  feet  may  wander  in  the  Highland  glen. 
And  up  the  caim-crown'd  hill  renown'd  of  yore : 
For  dress'd  in  flowers,  or  cham'd  in  winter  s  thrall. 
In  earth's  fair  realm  no  lovetier  land  is  found ; 
Thee  virtue  claims  her  cberish'd  home,  and  all 
Thy  peaceful  cottage  hearths  are  holy  ground. 
But,  led  by  fancy  at  her  own  wild  will. 
He  shapes  a  wizard  course  from  dime  to  clime; 
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Now  wandering  b^  some  old  and  rooted  hill- 
Now  by  the  trophies  of  subduing  time 
Tracking  her  wayward  steps— before  him  rise 
The  hoary  solemn  pomps  of  Egypt's  pride. 
That  frown  defiance  to  the  burning  skies. 
Millennial  piles  to  empire's  birth  allied — 
They  stand  the  giant  wrecks  of  Time's  deYooring  tide. 

A  sense  of  power — a  feeling  of  the  vast — 

Of  hoar  antiquity  and  dim  decay-^ 

Of  might  misnamed  eternal^  swept  away— 

Hallow  those  tombstones  of  the  buried  past. 

But  virtue  owns  them  not  her  sacred  smines. 

Nor  lingers  there  the  pilgrim— brightly  o'er  him 

Now  bends  the  hol^  blue  of  Palestine, 

And  Jordan  roUs  his  silver  flood  before  him. 

An  herbless  desert  and  a  naked  rock— 

An  humble  stream — a  citv's  ruin'd  wall. 

Slaves  crouching  'neath  the  proud  oppressor's  stroke ; 

And  this  is  Palestine  I— but  is  this  all  ? 

Is  this  the  whole  for  which  Crusaders  flung 

The  fiery  cross  upon  the  Syrian  breeze  ? 

Is  this  the  whole  that  haughty  monarchs  strung 

To  scorn  for  Palestine  luxurious  ease. 

And  brave  the  Arab  lance,  the  desert,  and  the  seas  ? 

High  thoughts  are  blended  with  that  river's  flow. 

And  solemn  thoughts  are  clinging  round  that  hili ; 

Mysterious  thoughts  that  awe  the  pilgrim's  will. 

Brood  o'er  that  lakelet,  murmuring  faint  and  low. 

This  is  no  land  of  laughter  and  of  joy ; 

Sadness  hath  claimed  Judea  for  her  own  ;'^ 

Stem  desolation  works  her  wild  annoy. 

And  ruin's  dust  hath  mantled  Salem's  throne. 

The  sceptre's  gone — ^the  temple's  fretted  gold 

No  longer  bea^s  on  Zion.    David's  tomb 

Hath  mix'd  with  David's  ashes— o'er  their  mould 

Sweep  the  wild  Arab  and  the  dread  simoom : 

But  mystery  is  here.    These  skies  have  seen 

A  Mighty  One  on  those  blue  waters  stand ; 

The  footsteps  of  Omnipotence  have  been 

On  Carmel's  steep  and  Jordan's  golden  sand. 

And  left  the  impress  of  a  God  on  Judah's  holy  land  1 
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THE  60DDBB8  VENUS  IN  THE  BODDLB  AGES. 

BY  B.  M.  MILNSB. 

Tbw  and  faint  are  the  historic  lights  celebrated  temples  of  Venns  irere« 
hy  which  we  can  trace  the  Tictory  of  within  a  short  period,  dedicated  to  the 
ChristianitT  oyer  Heathenbm.  The  Virgin ;  and  the  same  substitution  is 
battle  was  fought  on  many  fields,  with  sdd  to  have  taken  place,  at  the  com- 
every  yariety  of  weapon  and  ma-  mand  of  the  Empress  Helena,  in  the 
noeuyre,  and  was  protracted  by  many  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
an  obstinate  resistance  long  after  the  deduction  of  Cluristian  rites  from  Pa- 
main  issue  of  the  combat  was  decided*  gan  ceremonies  has  unfortunately  not 
It  was  in  the  sixth  century  that  St  been  confined  to  the  detection  of  Po- 
Benedict  extinguished  the  fire  on  pish  corruption,  but  has  been  extend- 
the  altar  of  Apouo,  on  Monte  Casino ;  ed  by  infidel  writers  to  some  of  the 
and  in  many  proyinces  of  the  em-  yital  principles  of  our  religion.     But 

Sire,  Pagan  worship  was  celebrated  though  this  principle  of  adaptation 
own  to  a  mueh  later  date.  The  might  be  unscrupulonsly  acted  upon, 
temples  of  Diana  at  Treves,  and  of  it  was  accompanied  by  a  belief  which 
Yenus  at  Magdeburg  (Parthenopolis),  gave  the  greatest  distinctness  and 
have  been  recorded  as  of  the  last  to  be  energy  to  the  work  of  conyersion  from 
deserted.  Charlemagne  destroyed  the  HeathenisuL  This  was  the  plain  con- 
latter,  which  had  been  erected  by  Ger-  yiction  of  the  demoniac  personality  of 
manicns,  and  built  a  church  to  St  each  of  the  Pagan  deities.  The  mo- 
Stephen  in  its  place.  But  far  deeper  notheism  of  the  Jews  does  not  seem  to 
into  the  middle  ages  than  this,  winds  have  prevented  that  people  from  re- 
the  thread  of  Pagan  tradition ;  and  garding  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  as 
even  in  this  our  time,  the  peasants  on  substantial  spirits  of  eyil ;  and  there 
the  coast  of  old  Etruria  are  seen  an-  appeared,  perhaps,  to  be  doctrines  in 
nually  to  attach  a  gilded  bunch  of  Christianity,  which  rather  encouri^ed 
grapes  to  a  plough,  which  is  drawn  by  than  forbade  a  similar  conclusion.  The 
oxen  down  a  long  slope  to  the  sea,  a  Cbrbtian  who  was  liable  to  be  thrown 
propitiation  to  the  elemental  powers  to  the  beasts  for  refiising  to  sacrifice 
}n  fayonr  of  the  haryest  and  the  yin-  to  Jupiter,  or  to  be  rent  asunder  by 
tage.*  It  was,  howeyer,  by  a  simple  the  mob  for  scorning  a  bacchana- 
and  natural  process  that  the  sympa-  lian  rite,  was  not  likely  to  consider 
thiesof  the  people  werefr^uenUy  de-  the  one  as  a  symbol  of  power,  or  the 
tached  from  the  old  faitii,  and  asso-  other  as  a  deyice  of  the  fancy.  Poli- 
ciated  to  the  lustory  or  tradition  of  tical  considerations  might  enter  into 
the  new.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  the  the  question  of  Christian  persecution. 
Preserver  was  readily  re*  consecrated  as,  in  after  times,  heresy  often  became 
to  the  Redeemer  of  mankind ;  and  treason ;  and  the  people  might  be  in- 
eyen  the  play  upon  sounds  had  its  dignant  attheyiolationoftheirances- 
meaning  when  the  prophet  Elias  ap-  tnX  customs,  or  the  invasion  of  their 
propriated  the  reverence  long  paid  to  festal  repose,  but  the  Christian  under- 
ApoUo  as  the  sun.     In  Sicily,  eight  stood  not  this ;  **  their  gods  were 


*  An  Eiigluli  geotiemsn  and  tcliolar  of  the  19tli  centniy  profrssb^  Tlv'&tlienitm  m^lit 
be  considered  t  barletque,  but  there  it  erery  reaeon  to  beliere  that  the  religiooa  profetnen 
of  Mr  Thomas  Taylor  was  moch  rather  a  conceit  worked  up  into  a  belief,  than  an  affecta- 
tion of  singnlarity.  Some  friends  of  onrs  found  him  one  day  at  his  orisons,  uttering  his 
Svots  and  daitfeal  exclamations  before  some  small  silyer  statues;  and  in  a  note  to  J«lian*s 
oration,  he  writes  thus,  *'  The  construction  of  ihe  sUtues  of  the  gods  was  tiie  result  of  the 
most  confummtte  theologieBl  science,  and  from  their  apt  resemUanee  to  dirine  natures, 
tiiey  became  participants  of  diyine  filnmination.  Statues  rseemble  life,  and  on  this  account 
they  are  similar  to  animals.  SUtues,  through  their  habitude  or  fitness,  conjoin  the  souls 
of  those  who  pray  to  them  with  the  gods  themselves.  Let  not  the  reader,  howeyer,  con- 
found tins  scientific  worship  of  Uie  ancienU  with  ibtJUth^  piety  of  tiie  Catholics,  u  Fro* 
eltts  justly  calls  it." 
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devllsy  and-  be  could   not   worship 
them."    For  while  some  of  them  were 
powers  claiming  dirina  honDar>  wbi<;h 
in  his  system  could  be  only  blasphemji 
many  others  were  such,  that>  from  his 
own  high  moral  ground,  he  could  only 
look  upon  them  as  impersonated  uns« 
ThQa#  in  the  early  Cbtistian  imagina^ 
tlon«  the  goddess  Venus  stood  out  as 
the  Tory  queen  of  devildom*    Chas« 
Uty  being  once  proclaimed^  not  a  high 
and  peculiar  Yirtuei  bat  an  essentia^ 
indbpensable  requbite  of  the  Christ* 
ian  character,  the  antagonist  appetite 
became  a  terrible  evil,  and  tne  patro- 
noss  and  representative  of  It  in  the 
popular  mind  the  worst  of  demons. 
The  gods  of  Power  would  soon  find 
themselves  overcome  t  One  had  come 
into  the  world  greater  than  thev,  and 
they  must  bend  and  pass  away  before 
him  I  but  unconverted  man  owned, 
and  woukl  ever  own,  the  reign  of 
Venus  {  and  she  was  there  even  at* 
tempting  to  seduce  the  ver^jT  holiest. 
She  might  be  subdued  and  driven  from 
the  world  at  last,  but  not  aa  long  as 
vice  waa  ia  the  breast  of  man,  open 
to  her  voico  and  ready  for  her  rule. 
No  wonder»  tiien,  that  Venus  is  the 
great  bond  between  Pagan  and  Chria^ 
tian  tradition  i  no  wonder  that  Au* 

gustin  leaves  It  as  a  matter  not  for 
im  to  decidio^ ''  whether  Venus  could 
have  become  the  mother  of  ^neas  by 
the  embraeei  of  Aaohises**  CDe  CivUaU 
JDti,  3, 9€€,  5)  I  or  that  Komman,  a 
learned  lawyer  of  the  17th  oentury, 
ahould  write  a  laborions  book  of  the 
history,  ad venturesb  and  devices  of  this 
ettbtled^vUt 

Veaua  waa  &ot  dead.  When  the 
vow  of  betrothal  recorded  before 
her  altar  waa  violated  by  the  Chris- 
tiaa  mother  of  the  Corinthian  maid, 
ihe  eould  raise  from  the  grave 
the  broken  •hearted  victim  of  the 
new  reilgion^  and  send  her  as  a  Tam- 
pire  to  drink  the  life-blood  of  her 
destined  bildeffTOom.*  She  could, 
too,  waylay  9ie  passionate  youth 
In  a  &rm  of  surpassing  beauty,  and 
seduce  hua  into  marriages  some- 
timee,  indeed,  to  be  foiled  by  superior 
necromantic  powers,  and  forced  back 
into  a  hideous  serpent  shapoi  as  waa 
the  Lamia  of  Greece ;  but  at  others  to 
retain  her  influenee  even  after  her 


deformity  was  revealed,  as  did,   in 
comparatively  later  days,  Melusina, 
the  wife  of  Count  Biiymund  of  Poic- 
tiers,  who  was  the  fairest  of  mermaids. 
When»  again,  a  Chrbtian  girl  in  Car- 
thage was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  an 
image  of  Venus,  and  fancied  hereelf 
like  it,  she  was  instantly  sdzed  by  the 
goddess  round  her  throat,  and  could 
take  no  food  for  aeven^  days  and 
nights.     She  aud, ''  a  bird  came  to 
her  every  midnight  a)id  touched  her 
mouth  {'*  and  she  waa  only  relieved  at 
last  bv  the  solemn  fonedons  of  the 
Church  and  participation  in  its  aacra- 
ments.f   Even  when  her  open  worship 
was  utterly  driven  ftom  the  face  of 
the  earth,  the  magic  art  knew  where 
and  how  to  find  oer.     She  still  had 
her  favouritea  in  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion, plants,  man  V  of  whose  names  tes- 
tified to  whom  they  were  dedicated ; 
.^Venus's  oomb  (,Scandu)g  Venus*s 
fly-trap    (Dionaa  musi^uia),  Ve- 
nus's    looking  -  glass    (^Campanula), 
maiden*hair    (Adianthum),  and  the 
mastic  shrub,  which  covers  with  its 
thicket  so  many  relics  of  hers  and 
other  fanes  on  the  old  Rellenio  hiUs. 
Over  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  ahe 
still  held    an   important   authority, 
makinjg^  it  In  general  belief  most  ua- 
propitious  to  mankind,  although  cer- 
tain theologians  have  maintained  the 
contrary,  resting  on  the  facta  that  the 
Virgin  ascended  to  heaven,  and  Gra- 
nada was  taken,  on  a  Friday*    Astro- 
logy determined  that  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Venus  it  waa  fortunate  to  make 
love,  marry,  take  mediciao,  and  ar- 
range Tour  wilL      The  formula  by 
which  Venus  b  eoi\)nred,  after  a  ge- 
neral preface^  thuaoontinnesi— <*  un- 
do benedictum  est  nomen  Creatorb  in 
'  loco  cuo,  et  per  nomina  Angelonun 
servientium  in  tertio  exeroita,  et  per 
nomen  stellie  quss  est  Venus,  et  per 
sigillum  ^us  quod  qnidem  est  sanc- 
tum ;  et  per  nomina  praedicta,  coiyuro," 
&e.,  fte.    The  spirits  of  Friday,  or 
impersonations  of  Venus,  iq^^eared 
generally  in  the  following  forms  :«- 
a  king  with  a  sceptre  riding  on  a  ca- 
mel ;  a  maiden,  naked  or  gloriously 
attired ;  a  goat^  a  camel,  a  dove^  and 
a  green  or  white  vestment.    Still  the 
Hgenta  of  thb  unholy  eonaeree  fre- 
quented the  haunts  of  ancient  idolatry. 


•  Read  (but  who  hat  not  rend  ?)  Gotthe's  Srttnt  «•  Corinth* 
t  Proipsr  Aquitanius. — Zi6.  6.  • 
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such  as  tbe  116  steps  at  Lyons^  the  into  the  nl^ht,  amid  tremendous  taiBult 
remains  of  her  temple  there>  up  and  and  persevering  pursuit.  On,  how- 
down  which  sorcerers  and  witches  ever,  he  raUi  undl  at  last  the  cries  and 
were  known  to  dance  and  gambol  In  sounds  died  away,  and  he  brought  his 
their  infernal  yearly  revelling.  booty  safe  into  the  town.  This  cup 
But  her  principal  method  of  sedue-  was  giv«n  to  the  king,  who  presented 
tion  was  to  establish  herself  in  some  tt  to  the  queen  tit  David,  kiog  of 
hilly  region,  and  there,  having  eon-  Scothind,  and  it  was  returned  by  his 
structed  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  a  descendant  "King  William  to  King 
palace  of  sensual  delights,  and  having  Henry  II.  of  England.  In  the  Swiss 
surrounded  herself  by  subordinate  spil  Chronicle  of  Stnmpflius  we  are  told 
rits  in  loveliest  shapes,  by  snpematu-  that  a  tailor  of  Basle,  in  the  year  1600, 
ral  music,  heard  far  and  wide,  and  had  a  similar  adventure.  He  passed 
similar  means,  to  entice  into  it  brave  through  an  iron  door,  and  a  succession 
and  noble  soids,  and  keep  them  there  of  halls  and  gardens,  guarded  by 
till  they  became  debased  and  brutal-  frightful  dogs,  who  baired  his  retreat, 
ized,  and  altogether  lost.  The  dSffi-  The  goddess  appeared  with  long  flow- 
culty  of  knowing  much  about  these  ing  hair,  but  her  lower  body  as  a  ser- 
wondrous  places  of  pleasure  and  sin  pent*8.  She  said  she  should  be  freed 
arose  from  the  fewness  of  those  who  from  this  enchantment  by  three  kisses 
have  ever  again  retnmed  to  the  world  of  a  chaste  mortal,  on  whom  she  would 
of  men  after  a  sojourn,  or  even  en-  bestow  infinite  treasure.  He  kissed 
trance,  there.  William  of  Newbury  her  once,  and  she  grew  more  monstrous 
records  that,  in  the  reign  of  Ring  still.  He  kissed  her  agun,  and  she 
Henry  I.  of  England,  a  peasant  walk-  became  so  terrible  and  violent,  he 
ing  by  a  tumulus,  about  three  stadia  thought  she  would  tear  him  in  pieces, 
from  the  town  of  Burlington,  heard  so  turned  round  in  desperation  and  ffot 
songs  and  convivial  sounds  issuing  safbly  out:  a  fellow-townsman  of  his 
from  within  it.  He  looked  about  fbr  went  into  the  cave  again  some  time 
an  entrance,  astonished  that  that  si-  alter,  and,  having  found  it  full  of  hu- 
lent  region  and  midnight  hour  should  man  bones,  dtedln  a  few  days.  The 
be  so  dbturbed,  and,  finding  a  door  story  of  Tannhaflser  shall  be  given  in 
open,  went  in.  He  saw  an  ample  and  verse :  there  seem  to  be  several  old 
brilliant  chamber,  and  men  and  women  ballads  of  the  sam^  burthen .  The  one 
engaged  in  high  festivity  and  mighty  generally  known  is  that  inserted  in  the 
mirth.  One  of  the  attendants,  seeing  collection  of  the  Wanderhorn,  The 
him  standing  at  the  door,  handed  hlffl  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  free 
a  cup,  which  he  grasped,  flung  the  paraphrase  oflt :-* 
contents  on  the  floor,  and  rushed  out 


VENUS  AND  THIS  CfitHSTlAN  KKIgHT. 

«'  Why  arelhine  eyes  so  red.  Sir  Sjoight, 
And  why  thy  cheek  so  pale  ? 
Thou  tossest  to  and  fro  all  night, 
Like  a  ship  without  a  sail.^ 

The  Knight  rose  up,  and  answered  qtick : 

*'  Too  long  in  lost  I  lie. 
And  now  my  heart  Is  pleasure-sick ; 

I  must  go  hence,  or  die. 

^  I  must  go  hencd,  and  strive  to  win. 
By  penitential  tearSf 
God's  pardon  for  the  shame  and  sin 
Of  these  luiurious  years. 

f  <  No  man  his  life  can  rightiy  keep 
Apart  from  toil  and  pain ; 
I  would  give  all  these  joys,  to  weep 
My  youth's  sweet  tears  again  T* 
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«'  I  will  not  let  thee  go.  Sir  Rniglit ; 
Bat  I  will  make  thee  new 
Untold  deyices  of  dellgbt. 
That  shall  thy  soul  imbue ; 

"  And  thou^  these  sicUy  thoughts  defy. 
Undo  these  vain  afanns ; 
What  god  can  give  thee  more  than  I—. 
More  heaven  than  in  mine  arms  ?** 

"  Venus !  I  fear  thy  wanton  heart, 
I  fear  thy  glittering  eyes ; 
I  shrink  and  tremble,  lest  thou  art 
A  demon  in  disguise.*' 

With  high  disdain  the  Ladie  strove. 
Then  uttered,  sad  and  low, 
**  Oh  I  hard  return  for  so  much  love  I 
Ungrateful  mortal  I — ^go." 

The  Knight,  with  none  to  check  or  meet. 

Thus  left  the  marble  dome ; 
And  soon  his  weary»  wounded  feet 

Were  near  the  ga.tes  of  Rome. 

There,  where  imperial  Tiber  flows. 

Pope  Urban  rode  along ; 
And  "  Kvrie  Eleison,"  rose 

From  all  the  thick'ning  throng. 

"  Thou  that  hast  power  to  stay  God's  wrath. 

And  darkest  souls  to  shrive. 
Stop,  holy  Father,  on  thy  path. 

And  save  a  soul  idive ! 

»  For  I,  a  noble  Christian  Knight, 

Have  served,  for  many  a  year. 
In  dalliance  of  impure  delight, 

A  demon,  as  I  fear. 

"  If  Venus  sooth  a  demon  be. 

As  thou  hast  skill  to  tell, 
God's  face  how  shall  I  ever  see. 

How  shun  the  deep  of  hell  ?** 

"  Too  well  that  flend,  and  all  her  power. 

Most  hapless  man !  I  know; 
If  thou  hast  been  her  paramour. 

No  grace  can  I  bestow. 

'^  I  could  the  demon's  self  assoil. 

As  well  as  pardon  thee ; 
Thy  body  hath  been  her  willing  spoil. 

Thy  soul  must  be  her  fee  I 

''  For  sooner  shall  this  peeled  staff 

Put  out  both  leaf  and  bloom. 
Than  God  shall  strike  thy  sentence  off 

His  dreadful  book  of  doom  I" 

The  Knight  his  feeble  knee  upraised, 

Pass'd  weeping  through  the  crowd ; 
And  some  in  silent  pity  gazed. 

And  some  with  horror  loud. 
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**  Then  sball  I  never,  never  see 

Thy  countenance  divine, 
Jesus  1  that  died  in  vdn  for  me> — 

Sweet  Maiy,  mother!  thine?*' 

Now  forth  this  child  of  woe  had  gone 
Fall  fourteen  dajs,  when»  lo ! 

The  staff  the  Pope  laid  hand  upon. 
Began  to  bud  and  blow: 

Green  leaves,  and  flowers  of  perfect  white. 
The  very  growth  of  heaven  ; — 

Sure  witness  to  that  wretched  Knight, 
Of  all  his  sin  forgiven ! 

Oh !  far  and  wide,  o*er  earth  and  tide, 

Swift  messengers  are  sped. 
To  hail  the  sinner  iustifled. 

The  late  devoted  head. 

In  vain— in  vain !    Straight  back  again 

He  bent  his  hopeless  wav, — 
And  Venus  shall  ner  Knight  retain 

Until  God's  judgment-fuy. 

Mysterious  end  of  good  remorse ! 

Strong  lesson  to  beware. 
Ye  priests  of  mercy  I  how  ye  force 

Poor  sinners  to  despur. 


«ar 


This  book  of  Komman's,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  may  deserve 
some  further  notice.  The  title  is, 
''  Mons  Veneris  ;  a  Wonderful  and 
Especial  Description  of  the  Notions 
of  old  Heathen  and  Modem  Writers 
with  regard  to  the  Goddess  Venus; 
her  Origin,  Worship,  and  Queenly 
Abode  ;  and  the  company  she  enter- 
tains there,  &c.  &c."  Frankfort,  1614. 
A  strange  work,  indeed,  for  the  world 
to  see,  liter  Bacon  had  written.  But 
our  good  jurisconsult  sets  about  his 
investigation  in  the  true  old  legendary 
spirit.  His  great  object  is  to  expose 
«*  that  cursed,  wicked  ape  of  God,  the 
merry,  malicious  devil/*  He  is,  in-^ 
deed,  rather  perplexed  flian  pleased 
at  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  en- 
terprise. <'  Mankind,*'  he  says  in  his 
preface,  'Ms  always  yearning  aAer 
BometJunff  new ;  but  now  there  is  no- 
thing under  the  sun  which  they  have 
not  thrust  their  heads  into ;  the  very 
stars  are  not  safe  from  diem :  they 
send  unheard-  of  immense  Noah's  arks 
to  India,  to  see  what  the  antipodes 
in  the  under  world  are  about*     Like 

Snomes,  they  climb  and  claw  into  the 
oles  of  the  hUls,  and  get  out  gold, 
and  silver,  and  adamant,  and  sapjmire, 
and  a  hundred  other  fine  names.  Some 


penetrate  into  the  veiy  palace  of  the 
Gnome  King  himself,  to  find  hidden 
treasure,  or  into  the  mountain-cham- 
bers of  the  Lady  Venus,  to  enjoy 
luxurious  delights.  In  fact,  there  u 
nothing  left  for  them  but  to  go  to  bell» 
and  see  what  is  going  on  tiiere.** 
But,  anxious  as  he  is  "  to  give  some 
book  to  the  students  and  lovers  of 
nature,  to  amuse  their  minds,  and  re- 
veal some  secret  phenomena,*'  he  also 
protests,  that  "  God  is  his  witneest 
that,  if  there  are  things  in  his  book 
which  all  reasonable  men  cannot 
believe,  he  has  fabricated  no  liei 
and  fables,  but  has  taken  them  all 
on  the  authority  of  men  trust-wor- 
thy, and  of  acknowledged  learning.** 
And  we  are  bound  to  believe  lum. 
For,  after  a  most  delightful  farrago 
of  classical  and  medisBval  fandes, 
he  boldly  grapples  with  the  main 
question,  **  Num  fuerit  unquam  Dea 
Venus?'*  —  whether  there  ever  was 
such  a  person  as  Venus  at  all?  and 
handles  it  magnificently.  "  Venue 
has  been  seen  among  men,  been  wor- 
shipped by  them,  has  married  some  of 
them,  has  been  bom  and  has  died  with 
them,  &c.— >are  not  these  all  good 
prooft  of  her  reality  ?  It  is  verv  true 
that  diese  spectacles  are  not  of  very 
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freqnent  occurrence ;  but  they  are  not  who  followed  like  iiMrestigations,  pbi- 
more  rare  than  the  appearances  of  the  losophers  ?  Surely*  as  mnch  as,  or 
devil*  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  angels,  more  so  thai^  the  p^iloeophers  who,  a 
all  of  which  nobody  doubts  to  have  century  and  a  badf  after  them,  **  made 
from  time  to  time  been  permitted  by  of  God  a  farce*  of  heaven  a  g-as*  and 
God,  that  we  might  know  that  he  has  of  the  second  world  a  grave.'*  The 
created  all  kinds  of  creatures*  and  one  at  least  loved  all  the  wisdom  they 
wills  us  to  be  aware  of  their  reality :  oould  attain  to»--«the  others  loved  no- 
se Venus  is  not  always  idiowing  her-  thing  but  th^raiielves.  As  children 
self,  nor  does  she  take  up  any  regular  covet  or  enjoy  the  possession  of  a  large 
abode  amongst  us«  but  she  comes  learned  boo£,  and  lay  it  out  on  their 

Suite  often  enough  for  us  to  believe  in  little  knees,  and  fix  their  eyes  on  the 

er  existence*  and  in  the  power  of  God  unintelligible  words^  and  trace  them 

to  people  the  four  elements  with  won«  with  their  fingers,  and  seem  to  find 

derful  beings  such  as  she  is.'*     He  meanings  of  their  own,  and  an  earnest 

then  goes  into  the  theory  of  elemental  joy  in  the  occopatipn  which  we  cannot 

spirits  at  large*  explains  that  they  have  understand,  so  was  it  with  these  old 

a  subtle,  not  Adanute,  flesh*  and  that  writers  and  the  great  volume  of  na- 

eaoh  order  has  its  own  chaos  or  at«  tare.     Superstition,  being  an  excess, 

mosnhere,  which  is  gross  in  proportion  is  ever  better  than  a  void ;  it  cannot 

to  their  subtlety;   thus  tlM  gnomes  co-exist  with  a  disrespectful,  disre- 

live  in  earth*  as  we  men  in  air«  AfWr-  girding,  state  o^  mind.    It  is,  too,  a 

wards  follows  much  dissertation  as  to  hopo  when  ther^  is  no  better— 

the  class  which  Venus  belongs  to,  and  *«  Bt  d«s  mfiA^  impttrca  Tale^ene  est  ex- 

it  is  at  last  concluded,  from  the  phe-  trSme, 

nomena  of  her  nature  and  the  facts  of  Quand  ua  u§^  •  sl^jure  et  se  dit  ana- 

her  history,  that  she  is  a  nymphu  a  theiii«k" 

water-spint,  an  Undina.     She  seems  In  the  folkwing  poem  the  idea  of 

to  have  reigned  a  long  time,  and  miQr  the  Qssential  oontrast  between  the  Nor- 

probably  be  dead,  as  she  has  not  been  them  and  the  Southern  mind,  between 

seen  for  many  year^i  though  it  is  like-  Beamty  astheean>onwtof  tbeooe^and 

ly  enough  she  may  live  till  the  day  of  Duty  the  manifestation  of  the  other 

judgment :  or  perhaps  she  may  have  (the  germ  of  wldch  is  sufficiently  dis- 

passed  awur  cuid  left  others  of  her.  tinct  in  the  legendary  foundation),  is 

race,  other  Venuses,  behind  her,  simi-  attempted  to  be  developed.  The  facta, 

lar  in  form  and  disposition :  all  these  or  rather  image*,  of  the  story,  are  very 

matters  a  wbe  man  will  be  content  to  much  the  same  as  may  be  found  in  the 

doubt.*  There  b  plenty  more  of  such  graceful  version  of  it  1^  Heine  in  the 

disquisitioAi  but  such  Uung9»  being  not  third  volume  of  the   iSkiA>n;— here 

<'  in  our  philosophy,**  may  be  thought  they  are,  but  disposed  and  illustrated 

tedious  by  many.     But  were  this  anew. 
Konman  and  P«raotlsi]«»  and  they 

TBB  NOaTBSEN  KNiaaT  XN  IT4J.T. 

This  is  the  record*  true  as  his  own  worcU  ' 
Of  tbe  adventures  of  a  Christiaa  knight. 
Who,  when  beneath  the  foul  Karaamlan  swoidf 
Qod*s  rescued  eity  sunk  to  hopeless  nighty 
Desired*  befiNre  he  gaia'd  his  northern  hornet 
Tq  0O9th«  his  wtMwded  heart  at  ho^  Romio. 

And  having  found,  in  that  reOeoted  heaven. 
More  than  Cflssajreantfpleiidioars  wd  deUghto, 
So  that  it  seemed  to  Us  young  sense  was  given 


,Iii  tb«  niM  ehtfmiag  atyle  wiim  MTiUub  of  Newhory,  at  ^e  end  of  Us  ahaptw  oo 
MmuMk  :^"  Tho  ftarther  qiMHioa  of  t^OM  ^m  boys,  who  art  Mid  to  have  riaoii  ovt 
of  tht  earth,  la  more  abstniM  than  our  aeniee,  alender  as  thev  aio,  eaa  ezanint  and  re- 

\  At  ths  toaoluiioQ  of  the  last  Gressdt. 
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An  unimagined  world  of  toiuidt  and  tights  i^m 

Yet,  half  regretful  of  the  long  delay* 

Ho  joined  aome  oomradea  on  their  common  wayt 

The  Spring  was  mantling  that  Italian  land» 
The  Spring  I  the  pasaion-seaioa  of  onr  eartbt 
The  joy,  whose  winga  will  nerer  all  esipandr— 
The  gladsome  traraU  of  oontinnoiu  birw»«« 
The  woe  that  learee  no  oreatnre  unimbaed 
With  amorous  nature's  bland  ioqnietude. 

Though  those  bard  sons  of  tumult  and  bold  life. 
Little  as  night  be,  own'd  the  tender  power* 
And'only  show*d  their  words  and  gestures  rile 
With  the  bmiiga  exeitenent  of  the  hoaru« 
Yet  one,  the  one  of  whom  this  tale  ia  toldi 
In  his  deep  soul  waa  utterly  eoDtroU*d. 

New  thoughts  spmng  up  within  him — new  desires 
Opened  their  pandog  bosons  to  the  sun  i 
Imagmation  seallered  Ughta  and  flies 
O'er  realms  before  impenetrably  dun ) 
His  senses,  eneigised  with  wondrous  nighl» 
Bfingled  in  lusty  oontest  of  delight* 

The  once  inspiring  talk  of  steel  and  steeds. 

And  famous  oaptidna,  lost  ita  ancient  sett  t 

The  free  reeital  of  ddralrotts  deeds 

Came  to  hira  yapid  as  a  thrice- told  jest  i 

His  fancy  waa  of  angela  penanee*bound 

To  eottToy  sprites  of  ill  tnrengh  heaTcnly  ground- 

The  first-love  vision  of  those  azure  ejres. 

Twin  stars  thai  blest  and  kept  Us  spirit  eool»  / 

Down  beaming  from  tiie  brasen  Syrian  skiee» 

Now  seem'd  the  spoetral  dotiqs  of  a  fool»«» 

Unwdeome  visitanta  that  stood  betwam 

Him  and  the  liveUer  glories  of  the  aeeoe. 

What  wanted  he  with  such  cold  monitors  ? 
What  busmess  had  he  with  the  paal  aft  all  ? 
W^,  in  the  pauses  of  those  elanorooa  wars, 
Soeh  doll  endearment  night  bia  heart  enthralf 
But,  in  this  nnivene  of  bttssfhl  oalas. 
He  had  no  pain  to  need  that  honaly  balm. 

Occasion,  therefore,  in  itself  though  slight 
He  made  of  moment  to  demand  fak  atayi 
Where  some  rare  houses,  in  the  dear  white  light, 
Like  flakes  of  sDow  among  the  verdnra  lay  | 
And  bade  the  company  give  little  heed«-« 
He  would  o'ertake  then  by  redoubled  speed. 

But  now  at  length  lesolred  to  satisfy 
The  iq^petite  of  beantv^  and  repair 
Those  torpid  years  which  he  had  let  glide  by* 
Unoonsoious  of  the  powers  of  earth  and  air. 
He  rested,  loved,  and  rested  while  he  ^oafTd 
The  deepest  riclmen  of  the  sunny  draught. 

Eve  after  eve  he  told  his  trusty  baud 

They  should  advance  etra'tght  northward  on  the  m(Mrrow, 
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Yet  when  be  rose,  and  to  that  living  land 
Addres8*d  his  farewell  benison  of  sorrow. 
With  loveliest  aspect  nature  answer'd  so. 
It  seem'd  idmost  impiety  to  go. 

Thus  days  were  gather*d  into  months,  and  there 

He  lioger'd  saunt*ring  without  aim  or  end. 

Not  unaccompanied ;  for  wheresoever 

His  steps,  through  wood,  or  glen,  or  field,  might  tend** 

A  bird-like  voice  was  ever  in  his  ear, 

Divindy  sweet  and  rapturously  dear.* 

From  the  pinaster^s  sdlemn^tented  erowa— 
From  the  fine  oUve  spray  that  cuts  the  sky—* 
From  bare  or  flowering  summit,  floated  «>wn 
That  music  unembodied  to  the  eye. 
Sometimes  beside  his  feet  it  seemed  to  run. 
Or  fainted,  lark-like,  in  the  radiant  sun. 

Soon  as  this  mystic  sound  attained  his  ear. 

Barriers  arose,  impermeable,  between 

Him  and  the  two  wide  worlds  of  hope  and  fear,— « 

His  life  entire  was  in  the  present  scene ; 

The  passage  of  each  day  he  only  knew 

By  the  broad  shadows  and  the  deepening  blue. 

His  senses  by  such  ecstasy  possess-d. 
He  chanced  to  climb  a  torrent's  slippery  side. 
And,  on  the  utmost  ridge  refusing  rest. 
Took  the  first  path  his  eager  look  descried ; 
And  paused,  as  one  ontstartled  from  a  trance, 
Withm  a  place  of  strange  significance. 

A  ruin*d  temple  of  the  Pagan  world. 
Pillars  and  pedestals  with  rocks  confused,—* 
Are  back  into  the  lap  of  nature  hurFd, 
And  still  most  beautiful,  when  most  abused ; 
A  paradise  of  pity,  that  might  move 
Most  careless  hearts,  unknowingly,  to  love. 

A  very  garden  of  luxurious  weeds. 
Hemlock  in  trees,  acanthine  leaves  outspread. 
Flowers  here  and  there,  the  growth  of  wind-cast  seeds. 
With  vine  and  ivy  draperies  overhead  $ 
And  by  the  access,  two  nigh^safdess  shells. 
Old  trunks  of  myrtle,  haggard  sentinels  I 

Amid  this  strife  of  vigour  and  deoay 
An  idol  stood,  complete,  without  a  stain. 
Hid  by  a  broad  projection  from  the  sway 
Of  winter  gusts  and  daily  rotting  rain. 
Time  and  his  agents  seem*d  alike  to  spare 
A  thing  so  imimaginably  fair. 

*  A  bird  ii  by  no  meani  an  uncommoH  actor  in  a  drama  of  thii  kind.  It  b  reeorded 
tbat  at  the  CooncU  of  Baale,  three  pious  doctore  were  wont  to  walk  out  daily  and  ditcuts 
pointf  of  deep  theology,  but  that,  ae  aoon  as  the  song  of  a  eertain  nightidgale  reaohed  their 
ears,  their  argument  was  inevitably  confused ;  they  contradieted  themselves,  drew  falao 
conclusions,  and  were  occasionally  very  near  tumbling  into  heresy.  The  thought  strode 
one  of  them  to  exorcise  the  nightingale,  and  the  devil  flew  visibly  out  of  a  bush  and  left 
the  disputants  st  peace.  See  also  the  beautiful  story  of  "  The  Blodi  and  Bird,**  in  Mr 
Trench's  Bret  volume. 
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By  what  deep  memory  or  what  subtler  moan 
Was  it,  that  at  the  moment  of  this  sights 
The  actual  past — ^the  statue  and  the  scene»    • 
Stood  out  before  him  in  historic  light  ? 
He  knew  the  glorious  image  by  its  name- 
Venus  !  the  Goddess  of  mmoly  fiune* 

He  heard  the  tread  of  distant  generations 
Slowly  defiling  to  their  place  of  doom ; 
And  thought  how  men,  and  families,  and  nations 
Had  trusted  in  the  endless  bliss  and  bloom 
Of  her  who  stood  in  desolation  there, 
Unwoo'd  by  love  and  unrevered  by  prayer. 

Beauty  without  an  eye  to  gaze  on  it, 
Passion  without  a  breast  to  lean  upon. 
Feelings  unjust,  unseemly,  and  unfit. 
Troubled  his  spirit's  high  and  happy  tone ; 
So  back  with  yague  imaginative  pain 
He  tum*d  the  stq>s  that  socm  retum*d  again* 

For  there  henceforth  he  every  noon  reposed 
In  languor  self-sufficient  for  the  day. 
Feeling  the  light  within  his  eyelids  closed ; 
Or  peeping,  where  the  locust,  like  a  ray. 
Shot  through  its  crevice,  and  without  a  sound. 
The  insect  host  enjoyed  their  airy  round* 

Day-dreams  give  sleep,  and  sleep  brings  dreams  anew ; 

Thus  oft  a  face  of  untold  tenderness, 

A  cloud  of  woe,  with  beauty  glist'ning  through, 

Brooded  above  him  in  divine  distress, — 

And  sometimes  bowed  so  low,  as  it  would  try 

His  ready  Upsj  then  vanishM  with  a  sigh. 

And  round  him  flow'd,  through  that  intense  sunshine. 
Music,  whose  notes  at  once  were  words  and  tears ; 
*'  Paphos  was  mine,  and  Amathus  was  mine. 
Mine  were  the  IdaUan  groves  of  ancient  yean, — 
The  happy  heart  of  man  was  all  mine  own. 
Now  I  am  homeless  and  alone— alone  1  ** 

At  other  times,  to  his  long'resting  gaze. 
Instinct  with  life,  the  solid  sculpture  grew. 
And  rose  transfigured,  'mid  a  golden  haze. 
Till  lost  within  Uie  impermeable  blue ; 
Yet  ever,  though  with  liveliest  hues  composed. 
Sad  swooning  sounds  the  apparition  closed. 

As  the  strong  waters  fill  the  leaky  boat 

And  suck  it  downwards,  by  unseen  deg^rees  ;-^ 

So  sunk  his  soul,  the  while  it  seemed  to  float 

On  that  serene  security  of  ease. 

Into  a  torpid  meditative  void. 

By  the  same  fancies  that  before  upbuoy*d. 

His  train,  though  wond'ring  at  their  changeful  lord. 
Had  no  distaste  that  season  to  beguile 
With  mimic  contests  and  weU-furnuh*d  board, — 
And  even  he  would  sometimes  join  awhile 
Their  sports,  then  turn,  as  if  in  scorn,  away 
From  such  rude  commerce  and  ignoble  play. 
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One  dosiDg  eTe«  thus  issuing  forthj  he  oriod» 
*^  Land  of  my  love!  ia  theo  I  cast  my  lot ;— ■ 
Till  death  thy  faithful  subject  I  abide»— 
Home,  kindrodj  countryi  kuighthogd*  «U  foigot«^ 
Names  that  I  heed  no  more^  while  I  poiseie 
Thy  heartfelt  luxury  of  louelineM  I  ** 

That  summer  night  had  all  the  healthy  oeol 
That  nerves  the  si^it  of  the  youthful  year  9 
Yet»  as  to  eyes  long  fix*d  on  a  deep  poolj 
The  waters  dark  and  bright  at  onoe  appear* 
So,  through  the  freshness*  on  his  senses  soon 
Came  the  warm  memories  of  the  lusty  noon. 

That  active  ijleasore  tingling  throqgh  hia  Telnib 
Quickened  his  paoe  beneath  the  eolonnadoj 
Chesnut,  and  ilex-*-to  the  mooned  plains 
A  bronse  relief  and  garniture  of  tbade-^ 
When,  just  before  mmj  flittingly*  be  heard 
The  tender  yoiee  of  that  familiar  bird. 

Holding  his  own*  to  oateh  that  sweeter  breatfi« 
And  listeningf  so  that  eaeh  partlonhur  sound 
Was  merged  in  that  attention's  deptli*  Us  path 
Into  the  seoret  of  the  fereat  wonndi 
The  olear-drawn  landseape^  and  the  wb's  Ibll  gaae. 
Gave  place  to  dimness  and  the  wUd*wood*a  maie. 

That  thriUing  sense*  which  to  the  weak  is  (bar* 

Becomes  the  joy  and  gnerdcm  of  the  brave  1 

So*  trusting  his  harmoniouaplo^yer* 

His  heart  hia  freely  to  the  venture  gaye* 

And  through  obse  brake  and  under  pAeaehed  aisle* 

Wa1k*d  without  sign  of  outlet  nany  a  mile* 

When  turning  round  a  thicket  weariedly* 
A  building  of  snoh  mould  as  well  might  paM 
From  graceful  Greeee  to  oonqaering  Italy* 
Rose^  in  soft  ontUne  from  the  lilverwl  gmss* 
Whose  doors  thrown  back  and  inner  lustrv  showM 
It  was  no  lone  and  tenantjis  abodew 

Children  of  all  varieiiea  of  fair* 
And  gaily«veated,  olusteved  round  the  portal* 
Until  one  boy*  who  had  not  main  and  air 
Of  future  manhood*  but  of  youth  immortal* 
Within  an  arch  of  light*  eame  elear  to  view, 
Descendusg  that  angelie  avenue. 

''  Stranger  I  the  mistress  of  this  happy  bewar," 
Thus  the  bright  messenger  the  knight  addrew'd 
"  Bids  us  assert  her  heritable  power* 
And  lead  thee  in  a  oaptive  or  a  gneet  f 
Rest  is  the  mate  of  nigh^— let  opening  day 
Speed  thee  r^oieing  on  thy  wok  an|  way.** 


Such  gentle  bidding  nught  kind  anawnr  earn ; 
The  full-moon*8  glare  put  out  each  guiding  star; 
He  summ*d  the  dangers  of  enforced  return* 
And  now  first  marveird  he  had  roved  so  far : 
Then  murmur*d  glad  acceptance^  tinged  with  ibar* 
Lest  4here  nameet  his  presenee  shonki  appear. 
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Led  by  that  troop  of  yottthful  izmocence^ 

A  hall^he  trayer^edj  up  whose  heaven-topp*d  dome 

Thick  vapours  of  delightful  influence 

From  gold  and  alabaster  altars  olomb» 

And  tlvQugh  a  range  of  pUlar'd  chambers  passed. 

Each  one  more  full  of  faerie  than  the  last. 

To  his  Tague  gase  those  peopled  walls  disclosed 

Graces  and  grandeurs  more  to  feel  than  see-* 

Celestial  and  heroic  forma  composed  ^ 

In  many  a  frame  of  antique  poesy ; 

But  wheresoe'er  the  scene  or  tale  might  fallj 

Still  V^nus  was  the  theme  and  crown  of  all. 

There  young  AdcMua  scom*d  to  yield  to  hert 

Soon  by  a  sterner  nature  overcome ; 

There  Paris>  happy  hapless  arbiterA 

For  beauty  barter'd  kuagdomi  raecb  and  ha&M  i 

Save  what  ifioeas  rescued  by  her  aid* 

As  the  Dldonian  wood-nymph  thero  portrayed. 

But  er»  ho  seanned  them  long*  a  la4y  eiitev*d| 
In  long  white  robes  m^iesticd  array  d» 
Thougn  on  her  face  alone  his  evea  were  e«Q(er*di 
Which  word  suspicioB  to  his  mind  eonvey'4» 
For  every  feature  he  oould  there  divine 
Of  thQ  <dd  marble  in  the  sylvan  shrine. 

On  his  bewilderment  she  gently  sroiled» 
To  his  confusicHi  she  benignly  spoke } 
And  all  the  fears  that  staiied  up  so  wild 
Lay  down  submissive  to  her  beauty's  yoke : 
It  was  with  him  as  if  he  saw  through  tears 
A  countenanee  long«loved  and  lost  for  years* 

She  ask'd» « if  so  he  willeda**  the  straager'a  nan^ 
And,  when  she  heard  iW  saUl^ « the  gallimt  sound 
Had  often  reach*d  her  on  the  wing  of  fiune^ 
Though  long  reohise  from  fortune's  noisy  r^und  t 
Her  lot  was  cast  in  loneUness,  and  yet 
On  noble  worth  her  womanrlieart  wai  set.** 

Rare  is  the  fish  that  is  not  mesh'd  amiun. 
When  Beauty  tends  ike  silken  net  of  praise ; 
Thus  little  nuurve)  that  in  vaunting  strain, 
He  spoke  of  distant  deeds  and  brave  affrays. 
Till  each  self-glorions  ihaii|^4  beeame  a  ehsm 
For  her  to  work  against  lum  tohia  harm* 

Such  converse  of  melodioiis  looks  uid  wckidi 
Paused  at  the  call  of  other  ^ymplionies» 
InvisiUe  ag«noie8»  tiuit  draw  the  eords 
Of  masrive  curtains,  rising  as  they  rise. 
So  that  the  mnsio*a  elonng  swell  reveal'd 
The  paradise  of  pleasme  there  eoneeaI*d« 

It  was  a  wida  alcove,  tidek  wmU'd  with  flewersi^ 

Gigando  blooms^  of  a^ieot  that  appear'd 

Beyond  the  range  of  vegetative  powers,^ 

A  flush  of  splendour  almost  to  be  fear*d,  * 

A  strange  dBnity  of  life  between 

Those  glorious  ereatnreaand  that  garden's  Queen. 
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LaminouB  g^ems  were  weaving  from  aloft 
Fantastic  rainbows  on  the  fountain  spray^— * 
Cushions  of  broider*d  purple,  silken-soft. 
Profusely  heapM  beside  a  table  lay. 
Whereon  all  snow  of  form  and  hue  increaa*d 
The  rich  temptation  of  the  coming  feast. 

There  on  one  couch,  and  served  by  cherub  hands^ 

The  knight  and  lady  banqueted  in  Joy : 

With  freshest  fruits  from  scarce  discover*d  lands. 

Such  as  he  saw  in  pictures  when  a  boy, 

And  oates  of  flavours  excellent  and  new, 

Tliat  to  the  unpalied  taste  still  dearer  grew.    . 

Onoe,  and  but  once,  a  spasm  of  very  fear 

Went  through  him,  when  a  breeze  of  sadden  cold 

Sigh'd,  like  a  dying  brother,  in  his  ear. 

And  made  the  royal  flowers  around  upfold 

Their  gorgeous  nices  in  the  leafy  band, 

Like  the  mimosa  touch'd  by  mortal  hand. 

Then  almost  ghastly  seem'd  the  tinted  sheen, 
Saltless  and  savourless  those  luscious  meats. 
Till  quick  the  Lady  rose,  with  smUe  serene. 
As  one  who  could  command  but  still  entreats. 
And*  fiUinff  a  gold  goblet,  kiss'd  the  brim. 
And  pass'd  it  babbling  from  her  lips  to  him. 

At  once  absorbing  that  nectareous  draught. 

And  the  delicious  radiance  of  those  eyes. 

At  doubt  and  terror-fit  he  inly  laugh  d. 

And  grasp'd  her  hand  as  *twere  a  tourney's  prize ; 

And  heaf^  this  murmur,  as  she  nearer  drew, 

''  Yes,  I  am  Love,  and  Love  was  made  for  yoa  !** 

They  were  alone :  th'  attendants,  one  by  one. 
Had  vaniBh'd :  faint  and  fainter  rose  the  air 
Oppressed  with  odours :  through  the  twilight  shone 
The  glory  of  white  limbs  and  lustrous  hair, 
Confusmg  sight  and  spirit,  till  he  fell. 
The  will-less,  mindless  creature  of  Uie  spell.  ] 


In  the  dull  deep  of  satisfied  desire 
Not  long  a  prisoner  lay  that  knightly  soul. 
But  on  Ms  blood,  as  on  a  wave  of  fire. 
Uneasy  fancies  rode  without  control. 
Voices  and  phantoms  that  did  scarcelv  seem 
To  take  the  substance  of  an  order*d  dream. 

At  first  he  stood  beside  a  pabUc  road. 
Hedged  in  by  myrtle  ana  embower'd  by  plane, 
Whue  figures,  vested  in  old  Grecian  mode. 
Drew  through  the  pearlv  dawn  a  vrinding  train. 
So  strangely  character^,  he  could  not  know 
Were  it  of  triumph  or  funereal  woe.  _ 

For  crowns  of  bay  enwreath'd  each  beauteoos  head. 
Beauty  of  perfect  maid  and  perfect  man ; 
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Slow  paced  the  milk-white  oxen,  garlanded  ; 
Torch«bearing  children  mingled  as  thej  ran 
Gleaming  amid  the  elder  that  uphold 
Tripods  and  cups,  and  plates  of  chased  gold» 

Bat  then  he  marked  the  flowers  were  colourless* 

Crisp-wither'd  hnng  the  honourable  leaves. 

Ana  on  th^  faces  sat  the  high  distress 

Of  diose  whom  Self  sustains  when  Fate  bereaves: 

So  gazed  he,  wondering  how  that  pomp  would  close. 

When  the  dream  changed,  but  not  to  his  repose. 

For  now  he  was  within  hb  father's  hall. 

No  tittle  changed  of  form  or  furniture. 

But  all  and  each  a  grave  memorial 

Of  youthful  days,  too  careless  to  endure,—* 

There  was  his  mother*s  housewife- work,  and  there. 

Beside  the  Are,  his  grandame*s  crimson  chair : 

Where,  cowering  low,  that  ancient  woman  sat. 
Her  bony  fingers  twitching  on  her  knee. 
Her  dry  lips  muttering  fast  he  knew  not  what. 
Only  the  snarp  conviSsion  could  he  see  $ 
But,  as  he  lool'd,  he  felt  a  conscience  dim 
That  she  was  urging  God  in  prayer  for  him. 

A.way  in  trembling  wretchedness  he  turned. 
And  he  was  in  his  leman*s  arms  once  more ; 
Yet  all  the  jewellM  cressets  were  out-burned ; 
And  all  the  pictured  walls,  so  gay  before, 
Show'd,  in  the  glimmer  of  one  choking  lamp. 
Blotched  with  green  mould  and  torn  by  filthy  damp. 

Enormous  bats  their  insolent  long  wings 
Wbirl'd  o'er  his  head,  and  swung  against  his  brow. 
And  shriek*d— ''  We  cozenM  with  our  minist'rings 
The  foolish  knight,  and  have  our  revel  now :" 
And  worms  bestrew'd  the  weeds  that  overspread 
The  floor  with  silken  flowers  late  carpeted. 

His  sick  astonish'd  looks  he  straight  address*d 
To  her  whose  tresses  lay  around  his  arm. 
And  fervent  breath  was  playing  on  his  breast. 
To  seek  the  meaning  of  this  frightful  charm ; 
But  she  was  there  no  longer,  and  instead 
He  was  the  partner  of  a  dements  bed. 

That,  slowly  rising,  brought  the  lurid  glare 
Of  its  flx*d  eyes  close  opposite  to  his ; 
One  scaly  hand  laced  in  his  forehead  hair, 
Threat*ning  his  lips  with  pestilential  kiss. 
And  somewise  in  the  fiendish  face  it  wore. 
He  traced  the  features  he  did  erst  adore. 

With  one  instinctive  agony  he  drew 

His  sword,  that  Palestine  remember*d  well. 

And,  quick  recoiling,  dealt  a  blow  so  true. 

That  down  die  devilish  head  in  thunder  fell  :— 

The  effort  seem'd  against  a  jutting  stone 

To  strike  his  hand,  and  then  he  woke— alone ! 
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Alone  he  stood  amid  those  ruins  old. 

His  treasury  of  sweet  care  and  pleasant  pa!n  * 

The  hemlock  crmh'd  defined  the  body's  mould 

Of  one  who  long*  and  restless  there  had  lain ; 

His  vest  was  beaded  with  the  dew  of  dawn. 

His  hand  fresh  blooded,  and  his  sword  fr^h  drawn  I 

The  eastern  star,  a  crystal  eye  of  g^ld> 
Fall  on  the  statued  form  of  beanty  shone. 
Now  prostrate,  powerless,  f^tnreless  and  eoldj 
A  simple  trank  of  deftly  earren  stone ; 
Deep  in  the  grasses  that  dismembered  head 
Lay  like  the  relies  of  the  ignoble  dead. 

But  Beauty's  namesake  and  rfdereal  shrine. 

Now  glided  slowly  down  that  pallid  sky, 

Near  and  more  near  the  thin  horizon  line. 

In  tibe  first  gust  of  morning,  there  to  die,-^ 

While  the  poor  knight,  with  wilder'd  steps  and  brain, 

Hasten'd  the  glimmering  Tillage  to  regun. 

With  few  uncertain  words  and  little  heed 
His  followers*  anxious  questions  he  put  by. 
Bidding  each  one  prepare  his  arms  and  steed, 
For  *^  they  must  marcn  before  the  sun  was  high,  ^ 
And  neither  Apennine  nor  Alp  should  stay. 
Though  for  a  single  night,  his  homeward  way.'* 

On,  on,  with  scanty  food  and  rest  he  rode. 
Like  one  whom  unseen  enemies  pursue, 
Urghig  his  fkyourite  horse  with  cruel  goad, 
So  that  the  lagging  servants  hardly  knew 
Their  master  of  frank  heart  and  readv  cheer," 
In  that  lone  man  who  would  not  speak  or  heAr. 

Till  when  at  last  he  fairly  saw  behind 
The  Alpine  barrier  of  perennial  snow. 
He  seem*d  to  heave  a  burthen  off  bis  mind,—* 
His  blood'  in  calmer  current  seemed  to  flow. 
And  like  himself  he  smiled  once  more,  but  cast 
No  light  or  colour  on  that  cloudy  past. 

From  the  old  Teuton  forests,  echoing  far. 

Came  a  stern  welcome,  hailing  him,  restored 

To  the  true  health  of  life  in  peace  or  war. 

Fresh  morning  toil,  that  earns  the  generous  board  ; 

And  waters,  in  the  clear  unbroken  ^oice 

Of  childhood,  spoke— <«  Be  thankM  and  rejoice  1*' 

Glad  as  the  dove  returning  to  his  ark. 
Oyer  the  waste  of  universal  sea, 
»  He  heard  the  huge  house-dog's  familiar  bark. 

He  traced  the  figure  of  each  friendly  tree. 
And  felt  that  he  could  never  part  from  this. 
His  home  of  daily  love  and  even  bliss. 

And  in  the  quiet  closure  of  that  place. 
He  soon  his  first  affection  link'd  anew, 
In  that  most  honest  passion  finding  grace. 
His  soul  with  primal  vigour  to  endue. 
And  crush  the  memories  that  at  times  arose. 
To  stain  pure  Joy  and  trouble  high  repose. 
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Never  again  that  dear  and  dangerous  land. 
So  fresh  with  all  her  weight  of  time  and  story. 
Its  winterieM  delighta  and  Blnmben  bland» 
On  thrones  of  shi^e,  amid  a  world  of  glory. 
Did  he  behold  t  the  flashing  eup  oonld  please 
No  longer  him  who  knew  Uie  poison  lees. 

So  lived  lie»  piouf,  inaooentt  and  hravei  ^ 

The  best  of  friends  I  ever  saw  on  earth : 

And  now  the  nncommunieable  grtve 

Hat  eloied  on  him,  and  left  ua  bat  his  worth  i 

I  have  revealed  thk  atrange  and  aeoiet  tal^ 

Of  human  liuioy  and  the  powers  of  bale. 

He  told  It  tte«  one  autumn  evening  mildj 
Sltthig,  greyhair'dy  beneath  an  old  oak  tree» 
His  dear  true  wife  beside  him>  and  a  ehild* 
Youngeet  of  many,  dancing  round  his  kneer** 
And  bade  me^  if  I  would,  in  fragrant  rhymes 

Embalm  it|  to  be  known  in  after^timee. 

* 

Of  a  almilar  charaeter  to  the  above  hlm>  which,  at  midnight,  in  a  meetbg 

is  Hm  tale  ef  the  young  knight,  who»  of  orose  roadsi  he  Ibrcea  upon  Venus, 

unooatoionaly  or    daringly,   planed  who  passes  by  with  a  solemn  but 

hii  ring  on  the  finger  of  a  statue  of  hurrying  train  of  attendanta,  and  when 

Venns»  and  retnminff  to  repossess  she  receivea  It,  cries-*-'*  Cruel  Priest 

himself  of  )tt  Ibund  the  finger  bent^  ^  Palumnus  I   art  thou  never  content 

and  the  hand  dosed.    Intheoldver'  with  the  harm  thou  hast  done?  but 

Bion  of  thisf  which  Is  to  be  seen  in  the  end  of  thy  pereeeutions  cometh. 

Book  m.  aeot.  8,  of  the  Jeetiii  dd  cruel  Priest  Palumnus."  .The  knight 

Ritf*eMaaieedIHiqmi8iH(me(ytifi9^\%i  Teto'^en  his  ring»  and  Is*  freed  from 

lfil6)>   the  phantom   goddess  ever  the  enchantment )  but  the  priest  diet 

cornea  between  him  and  the  bride  he  in  dreadfiil  agony  the  third  day  afUr* 

takes  soon  after  this  adventure,  and  is  ward.    Elchendorf  in  German,  and 

only  banished  throngh  the  mediation  Lord  Nugent  in  English,  have  built 

of  a  priest,  named  Palumnusy  himself  stories  on  this  foundation,  and  the  plot 

moel  skilled  in  necromancy.     The  of  the  familiar  Opera  of  ZampOf  by 

knight  receives  a  parchment   from  Herold,  is  slightly  varied  from  it. 


SORKtCT. 

ENOLAKn  has  felt  of  old  a  tyrant's  swav. 

The  rightful  blood  of  longwdescended  kmgs 

Has  trodden  underfoot  as  abject  things 
A  people*s  liberties.    Through  dark  dismay 
Where  chaoe  brooded,  Cromwell  won  his  way 

^o  power  supreme^  uplifted  on  the  wings 

Of  a  bold  spirit ;  nor  dishonour  brings 
His  rule,  who  Unght  the  factious  to  obey 
And  foes  to  fear  us.     But  O I  when  till  now 

Was  England  mastered  by  a  low-bom  slave 
False  and  Jaint-hearted ;  on  whose  sordid  brow 

Shame  sits  enamoured ;  who  would  dig  a  grave 
For  all  she  venerates,  and  has  breathed  a  vow 

To  hate  her  sons  as  cowards  hate  the  brave  ? ' 
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FASCICULUS  THB  BLBVBMTB. 


«*  By  m?  tfloch  I  care  iiot*«  mui  eaa  dte  but  onee— «•  on*  God  a  d 
mlad  :  an^t  b«  my  dctdny,  ms  an't  bt  noi>  ao.    No  mao'a  too  nod  to 
which  way  It  will,  he  that  diet  thla  year  it  quit  fix  the  aesL'**-8RAxii 


bths  t*llii«*cr 


let  it  go 


*'  Wonderful  are  the  works  of  na- 
taroy*'  as  Mick  Montague  observed  to 
me,  on  emerging  from  the  puppet- 
show. 

So  they  are,  to  be  sure — and  so  is 
the  far-funed  city  of  Westminster. 

The  far-famed  city  of  Westminster, 
as  every  fool  knows,  has  a  famous 
abbey.  Now  this  famous  abbey,  in 
days  of  yore,  was  a  sanctuary  for 
thioTes,  robbers,  murderers,  and  other 

Sious  reprobates,  who  took  to  their 
eels  as  soon  as  pursued  by  the  myr- 
midons of  the  law ;  and,  once  they 
laid  violent  hands  upon  the  hem  of 
some  old  monk's  garment,  or  got  into 
the  sanctuary,  as  this  sink  of  perdition 
was  called,  they  were  forthwith  as 
safe  as  the  church,  and  snapped  fingers 
at  the  constable — provided  always 
they  had  money  wherewith  to  fee  the 
monks.  In  default  of  which  they  were 
incontinently  pushed  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  delivered  over  to  the  officers 
of  Justice.  This  refuge  of  atrocious 
criminals  tended,  no  doubt,  greatly  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  and  ma^ 
terially  enhanced,  in  those  days,  the 
respectability  of  Westminster. 

There  was  another  class  of  semi- 
clerical  scamps,  who  flourished  in  these 
days,  and  in  tlds  neighbourhood,  call- 
ed Palmerins,  or  Palmers,  most  re- 
verend rascals,  who,  with  a  scrip  on 
their  shoulders,  a  scallop  in  their  hats, 
and  peas  (boiled)  in  their  shoes,  went 
blackjguarding  round  the  country, 
under  pretence  of  selling  Saracen's 
heads,  cut  o£f  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
other  relics— begging,  moreover,  what 
they  could  beg,  borrowing  what  they 
could  borrow,  and  stealing  what  they 
could  steal ;  and  this  they  did,  as  all 
scamps  of  their  persuasion  do,  for  tiie 
love  of  God. 

The  sanctuary  has  been  abolished^- 
the  monks  have  been  sent  to  the  tread- 
mill— ^the  most  dreadful  punishment 
that  could  possibly  be  innicted  upon 
their  reverences — and  the  palmerins 
have  gone  to  a  tropical  climate,  which 
I  only  indicate  as  the  antipodes  of  the 


Holy  Land ;  nor  would  any  body  be 
a  whit  the  wiser  concerning  the  pal- 
mers, or  palmerins,  were  not  the  ham- 
let,  or  collection  of  houses  appro- 
priated peculiarly  to  them,  called  and 
known  as  Palmerin'a  or  Palmer's 
Village  to  this  very  day. 

Of  all  the  human  burrows  in  and 
about  London,  there  is  not  one  oom- 
parable,  in  its  way,  to  Palmer*0  Vil- 
lage^ into  which  I  followed  my  fair 
little  guide,  under  an  arehwaj  not 
much  more  than  four  feet  high,  doee 
to  the  mouth  of  which  stood  a  ateam- 
engine  of  peculiar,  and  to  me  incoin- 
prehensible,  construction  -—  the  en- 
gineer uttering  at  intervals  a  short 
and  rapid  guttural  sound,  which  I 
then  conceived  to  be  a  warning  to 
passengers  to  avoid  the  engine^  bat 
which  more  matured  ezperieoee  has 
informed  me  is  simply  an  annoonoe- 
ment  to  the  nobiUty«  gentry,  his 
friends,  and  the  public,  thsi  his  steam- 
ing apparatus  contains  "  baked  taters, 
a  halfpenny  a  piece— all  hot— -all  hot  1" 

For  the  in»>rmation  of  the  cnrloiis 
in  such  matters,  who  may  be  induced 
by  my  description  to  essay  the  won- 
ders of  Palmer'^  Village,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  observe,  that,  at  the  further 
end  of  the  tunnel,  or  archway,  afore- 
said, is  a  step,  over  which  new  comers 
are  apt  to  break  either  their  ahina 
or  noses,  which  accident  is  facetioosly 
called  by  the  villagers  paying  jour 
footing.  When  your  footing  h 
thus  paid,  by  your  rooting  bdng  lost, 
you  emerge  into  an  alley  or  avenue, 
fifteen  inches  wide,  or  thereaboutSi 
affording  room  for  one  person,  and  no 
more,  to  pass  along,  and  fenced  on 
either  side  with  old  barrel  staves,  bro- 
ken iron  hoops»  and  rotten  paling  of 
every  variety  of  scantling.  Witfiin 
the  fence,  on  either  side  this  path — 
which,  I  should  have  oiiserved,  is 
neither  paved,  nor-  flagged,  nor  bitu- 
minized,  but  simply  one  aborigkial 
puddle  from  end  to  end — are  arranged 
the  gardens  of  the  respective  tene- 
ments, two  or  three  palings 
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omitted  from  the  line  of  palisade  for  naU,  a  tea-kettle,  and  a  smoothing- 
the  conTonience  of  pigs  and  tenantry,  iron,  made  up  the  ostensible  furniture 
No  gardens^  I  am  sure,  from  the  hang-  of  the  apartment.  I  sat  down,  while  - 
ing  gardens  of  Babylon,  to  the  gin-  the  little  g^rl  proceeded  to  get  a  light, 
tenking  gardens  of  White  Conduit  upon  the  patch,  work  qtult,  which 
House,  can  exhibit  in  the  same  space  served  adnurably  as  an  ottoman,  and 
(two  yards  square  each)  the  yanety  of  b^^  to  meditate  in  what  particular 
ingenious  devices  that  ornament  the  line  of  life  I  should  proceed  to  make 
gmens  of  Palmer*s  Village.  A  bit  my  fortune  in  splendid  London.  That 
of  any  thing  green  is  the  only  deficiency  I  should  make  my  fortune,  and  that  in 
observable,  bnt  this  is  supplied  by  a  cu-  less  than  no  time,  I  never  doubted— as 
rious  artistical  arrangement  of  puddle-  who  ever  did,  who  has  read,  with  the 
holes,  dung -heaps,  cabbage  stalks,  attention  it  deserves,  the  interesting 
brick-bats,  and  broken  bottles.  The  te-  hisioTj  of  Whittington  and  his  Cat? 
nements  attached  are  like  nothing  on  The  lady  of  the  house,  having  packed 
the  face  of  this  world  but  themselves —  up  her  China  oranges,  and  other  fo- 
a  sort  of  half-breed  between  hovel  and  reign  fruits,  and  also  having  disposed 
wigwam,  with  the  least  trace  of  cot-  of  the  last  of  her  stock  of  roasted  ches- 
tage  running  in  the  blood.  There  are  nuts,  at  a  dreadful  sacrifice,  *'  to  close 
two  stories,  with  two  windows  to  each,  sales,"  came  home  at  last,  bringing  our 
in  the  face  of  these  extraordinary  vil-  intended  supper,  consisting  of  a  pound 
lage  edifices — ^the  window  containing,  and  a  half  of  live  eels — ^in  her  pocket, 
on  an  average,  three  old  hats,  one  and  dispatched  little  Bridget  upon 
flannel  petdcoat,  and  two  patched  an  errand,  for  a  ha'p*orth  of  loose 
panes  of  glass — each ;  there  was  also  sticks  and  a  quarter  of  »  hundred  of 
to  each  bouse  a  doorway,  and  some  coals.  Loose  sticks,  I  may  as  well 
bad  an  apology  for  a  door.  apprise  the  ignorant  reader,  are  nei- 

You  are  not  to  suppose  that  there  ther  more  nor  less  than -the  ligneous 
exists  only  one  avenue  through  Pal-  relics  of  the  woodcutter,  after  making 
mer*s  Village,  or  one  only  straggling  up  his  tidv  bxmdles  for  sale.  This  re- 
street  of  the  tenements  above  men-  fuse  b  of&red  to  the  poor  at  the  close 
tioned.  There  are  as  many  avenues»  of  the  day^s  work,  and  sold,  as  every 
lanes,  holes  and  bores,  as  there  used  to  earthly  good  gift  is  in  London,  from 
be  in  the  catacombs^honses  huddled  principsddties  and  territories,  down  to 
iroon  houses,  without  regard  to  dis-  the  sediment  of  their  cbtems  and  the 
cipUne  or  good  order ;  in  short,  were  dirt  of  their  streets— fkt)m  turtle  and 
I  a  magistrate,  I  shoidd  feel  inclined  turbot,  to  stale  iprats  and  stinking 
to  read  the  riot  act.  Palmer's  Village  mackerel — from  pme-apples  and  truf- 
being  strictly  wiUiin  the  spirit  and  fles,  at  half  a-guinea  an  omice,  to 
meaning  of  that  enaetment— a  neigh-  chickenweed  and  turnip-tops,  at  a  far- 
bonrhood  tnmnltuonsly  assembled !        thing  the  fistful. 

The  houses,  individuallv,  look  as  if  The  coals  and  loose  sticks  having 
they  deserved  to  be  fined  five  shillings  been  procured  without  much  difliculty 
every  man  jack  of  them,  for  being  — 4here  being,  in  truth,  no  difficulty 
drunk.  They  had  evidently  been  up  whatever,  in  this  metropolis,  in  pro- 
all  night,  and  wore  an  intoxicated  and  curing  any  thing  you  may  want,  if  yon 
disoraerly  look,  which  no  well-regn-  have  mone^  ready  in  your  hand  to  pay 
lated  and  respectable  tenement  would  for  it,  civihty  only  excepted---the  frv- 
disgrace  himself  by  being  seen  in.  ing-pan  was  put  in  requisition,  the 
Stooping  under  the  rotten  paling,  I  live  eels,  seeing  that  their  variegated 
was  at  length  received  into  one  of  the  contortions  procured  them  no  respite, 
most  taterdemkUonizedmanrions,  and,  subodtted  quietly  to  be  fried  out  of 
having  picked  my  way  up  a  worn-out  existence.  A  quart  of  small  beer 
stair  to  tne  two-pair  back—a  miaerable  was  sent  for,  and  the  little  party,  the 
place,  wherein  a  counterpane  of  patch-  live  eels  alone  excepted,  began  to  show 
work,  ^read  over  a  Uttle  straw  upon  that  animated  twinkle  of  the  eye,  and 
tiie  ground,  a  broken  chair,  a  stool,  gratlfiedexpannonofconntenance,that 
three  ban  of  nail  rod  stock  in  the  not  unusually  is  expressed  upon  the 
chimney  by  way  of  grate,  with  a  bit  physiognomy  of  a  hungry  custome^ 
ofthe  same  material  to  serve  for  poker,  who  expects  something  good,  and 
a  fWing-pan,  a  salt  herring  and  a  half,  knows  where  to  put  it.  The  eatables 
perforated  through  the  optics,  upon  a    bdng  at  length  discussed,  first  being 
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fairly  and  jealously  apportioned^  by 
jonr  hospitable  entertainer,  in  four 
nearly  egual  portions,  or  ''halves/* 
which  were  consumed  in  much  lass  time 
than  X  take  to  tell  it.  Bridget— litUe 
Bridget,  I  should  say,  thaty oung  lady's 
admirable  mother  being  known  in 
Pahner's  Village  as  ''  the  Bridget*'— 
having  begun  to  put  away,  and  the 
couple  of  plates  and  brace  of  saucers, 
which  had  stood  us  instead  of  a  service 
of  plate,  haying  been  washed,  the 
elder  Bridget,  gazing  at  me  with  an 
expression  of  countenance,  such  as  one 
puts  on  when  regarding  some  rare  and 
curious  animal  new  caught,  broke  out 
in  full  flood  with — 

**  Arrah  1  now.  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us,  what  brought  you  here  at  all, 
alannah?'* 

"  I  came  here  to  get  something  to 
do,*'  said  I— <'  to  better  myself." 

<'  To  better  y erself  ?  An'  is  it  falUu' 
down  dead  in  the  could  streets  wid  the 
hunger  ye^aU  betterin*  o'  y erself? 
Haveye  ever  a  trade,  honey  ?  ' 

**  The  deyil  a  trade,"  said  I,  with 
as  muoh  earelesaness  as  I  could  as- 
sume. 

"  Nor  no  money?** 

**  Not  a  cross,"  replied  I,  diving 
into  mj  penniless  pockets,  after  the 
manner  of  the  iactory-boy. 

**  Nor  any  body  to  look  to  yees?" 
enquired  the  lady  of  Seville. 

"  Nobody  but  myself." 

**  Ob  I  vin^^  ohi  wirra —  oh  1  wir- 
laslhroa — nay  poor  boy — my  j^oor 
boyl"  began  the  Cork  wonum,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  poking  down  her  head 
between  her  knees,  moving  her  person 
baokwards  and  forwards  with  a  motion 
not  at  all  unlike  a  bnmboat  rolling  at 
aaehor,  and  commencing  one  of  those 
unearthly  and  barbarous  yoUs,  whidi 
the  learned  and  cultivated  old  Irish 
let  cat  at  times  of  distress  and  lamen- 
tation ;  a  practice  which,  in  this  poor 
woman's  ease»  was  really  indiflatiye  of 
eoneem,  and  thtiefior»  less  abhorrent 
to  my  fediinga  than  the  hired  yells  of 
the  m«reenary  aayagea  who  follow 
funerals^  proclainung  to  the  ears  of 
the  whole  eoontry  round  that  they  are 
neither  more  nor  lesa  than  wild  beasts 
hoiriing  in  tiie  wilderness. 

My  landlady  kqpitnndalating»  howl- 
ing, and  warnstnuog,  (Mr  at  least  an 
hour  by  Westminster  dock — a  most 
satisikctory  espresaioo,  no  doubl,  of 
her  desire  for  Uie  success  of  a  young 
Iri^  adventwer,  bnt  not  quite  ao  gra- 


tifying to  my  feelings,  howled  ovrer  in 
this  manner,  as  if  I  had  been  no  better 
than  a  lost  mutton. 

When  her  lungs  were  quite  gone, 
and  she  had  arrived  at  that  state  of 
pulmonary  exhaustion  which  the  fa^ 
cu}ty  are  in  the  habit  of  expressing 
scientiflcaUy  by  the  strictly  profes- 
sional periphrasis  of  **  bellowi  to 
mend,*'  the  orange-woman  expressed 
a  decided  opinion,  that  a  little  drop  of 
cream  of  the  valley  would  do  her  all 
the  good  in  the  world,  enqmring  of 
your  humble  servant  in  the  samebrrath, 
whether  I  had  ever,  in  my  life,  tasted 
cream  of  the  valley.  I  revolved  in  my 
own  mind  all  the  lacteous  modifica- 
tions that  had  ever  traversed  my  oeso- 
phagus, as>  for  instance,  curds  and 
whey,  strawberries  and  cream,  ped- 
lar's cream,  iced  cream,  cream  cheese, 
milk  punch,  Glasgow  ditto,  sack  pos- 
set—  all  other  milks  and  creams, 
moreover,  whereof  the  dairyman  knows 
less  than  the  perfumer,  such  aa  cold 
cream,  milk  of  roses,  and  the  like — 
Irish  white  wine  I  thought  of,  and 
bnttermi)L— but  was  at  last  fairly 
driven  to  confess  that  I  was  innocent 
of  the  flavour  of  cream  of  the  yaUey . 

"  Arrah,  do  ye  know,  at  all  at  all, 
what  it  is,  ye  gommaugh  t"  enquired 
the  orange- woman,  indignantly. 

'<  No,  indeed,  naa*am>"  replied  I, 
abaahed  at  the  liouted  extent  of  my 
lacteous  information. 

^*  Why  thhi,"  said  my  hosteaa,  rap- 
turously— "  'tis  nothing  at  all  hot  the 
sweetest  of  mountain  dsw,  wid  roses 
and  lilies  in  it  r* 

i*  Good  heavens  I"  exdaimed  I, 
licking  mv  lips ;  '*  then  it  must  be 
neotar,  indeed." 

LitUe  Bridget  was  (nuekly  dis- 
patched for  a  quartern  of  this  precioiis 
fluidf  and  returned  in  less  than  five 
seconda— live  where  you  will  in  Lon- 
don, the  public-house  is  always  next 
door  but  two — ^ushering  in  a  rather 
cMeriy  lady,  with  a  eompresaed  lip 
and  severe  eye-^^-alady  formally  intro- 
duced to  me  aa  Ifa  ^»kin8»  what 
lived  in  the  two-pair  firantf  and  took 
in  washing.  Little  Bridget  set  about 
scouring  the  ehair  for  the  aecomnao- 
datico  of  tfab  lady«  who  amused  tier- 
s', in  the  interNd»  in  diaensaiBg  the 
cream  ol  the  valley  with  our  hostess, 
that  very  discussion  being,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  sole  purpose  she  had  in  view 
— ^for  I  c  ould  not  hdp  wondering  that 
the  preliminary  scftiaidng  and  fiowl* 
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ing  of  hw  neighbour  had  by  no  means  me  being  to  repose  ''heads  and  points" 

acted  so  attraetivel  j  as  the  magnet  of  on  the  outside  of  the  patchwork  quiiti 

a  quartern  of  gin.  whereon  I  laid  mjself  down  to  rest 

Gin  I  cheap  luxury  of  the  labourer  accordingly,  regretting  much  that  the 

in  London— > sweet  solaee  of  the  la-  Londoners  would  be  unable  to  avail 

bonrer*s  wife—molhdr's  milk  of  the  theiBsel?es  of  my  transcendent  4alents 

labourer's  ehlld  1     Gin  I   to  procure  until  the  following  day»  and  fully  des 

thee,  what  will  not  meehanids  do,  and  termined  to  have  nothibg  to  do  with 

what  will  not  their  wives  consign  to  any  employer  who  would  not  come 

the  disinterested  keeping   of  **  my  down  with  a  haridsOme  salary,  tteat 

uncle  I"    Gin  1  *thou  pallia  demon,  rb-  mo  as  end  of  the  fiimilyi  and  give  md 

fleeting  thy  hideonsness  in  fevery  fkee  a  share  in  the  business; 
we  meei-i^low  poison  thou,  but  sure        The  grey  dawn  of  morning;  was  b»- 

— ^how  many  thousands   of  hapleiis  ginning  to  appear,  whefa  I  starred  from 

wretches  hast  thou  consigned  to  an  my  dreams  of  lo^  niayors  and  gold 

early  and  unpitied  gravO  I  ehttUSi  bags  of  money,  ribs  of  ro^st- 

Mrs  Spikins  seemed  to  consider  the  beef,  and  1  know  riot  what  oth^r  deli- 

pallid  demon  a  very  choice  spirit,  and  caeies,  and  prepared  to  make  a  tohr  of 

sipped  and  gossippedj  and  gossipped  th^  newspaper  offices^  preliminary  to 

and  sipped,  until  mote  than  two  quarts  fiamg  on  some  light  and  profitable 

ems,  or  three  either,  of  the  raountaih  business — ^light,  becfuso  I  h«l  a  ilatu- 

dewi  with  toses  in  it^  had  evapk>rated  ral  and  instinctWe  antif^dtity  td  w|9rk 

from  tho  face  of  the  earth  j    Mynnfor-  £^aiid  profitable^  because  I   had   a 

tunate  condition^  and  hardly  lest  fortu-  natural  and  instinctive  fotidaess  for 

nate  prospects,  formed  a  not  inconsi-  inoney.     In  short,*  a  sinecure^  I  eon-- 

derable  topid  of  discourse  between  Mrs  eluded^  would  bo  just  the  thing  for  my 

Spikins  and  my  landlady-— a  thousand  teoneyi  add  came  to  the  OoilcluSiou 

modes  of  livelihood  belhg  proposed  to  that,  if  there  was  a  sineeurisi  adver. 

me,  and  abandonedi  from  their'  irapos-  tised  for  in  any  of  the  morning  pap^nf 

sibility,  as  sooft  as  mooted.     At  fast,  I  Would  start  off,  and  ofier  oiy  ser- 

Mrs  Spikinsi  slapping  both  legs  Irith  vices  on  the  Spur  of  thamdraent;     As 

both  hands,  and  expttoding  her  liplesi  I  wa&ed  through  the  streets  dn  my  #ay 

mouth,  grinned  a  d^c^aratiOtt  of  dis-  towards  thtf8trand^(wbi^h  I  enpeeted 

covery,  and  protested  that  she  knew  a  to  find  a  smooth  pebbly  beach j  with 

wrinkle  tfai^  would  make  iBf  fortune,  bathing-bozea  and  fishing-boati  lying 

This  being  the  very  object  inest  at  all  aboutj  enlivened  by  gf dtipa  of  littNf 

heart,  1  implored  the  lady  what  took  bard-legged  urchins  wading  in  sdarch 

in  washifi^  to  keep  me  ti6  kfitger  in  of  idirimps) — ^the  sons  of  labour  were 

suspense  9   whefeiipon   the  lady  in-  hastening  hi  all  directions  ta  thd  com* 

formed  me^  that  sonelKiNly  had  UM  tneneement  of  their  daily  toi] — thcj 

some  othcf^  body  tit  iM  her,  that  at  milk-man  lent  forth  hk  peenliar  cry 

all  the  daily  newspaper  OfSeesthrongh-  -^and  the  little  hidf-naked  chininey. 

out  the  metropolKi,  the  advertisdraents  sweepers^  bsre^leggecl  said  bkek,  emit* 

were  exhibit^  gratisi  and  thaty  tf  I  tdd  <'  sw.   ^e  ■'O.-j^,**  vHih  a  melari* 

got  up  betimes,  and  went  round  fr6m  choly  that  St#nck  me  to  the  heart.     I 

one.  to  the  others  I  shertdd  surely  see  will  not  iatigne  the  rdader  with  tfao 

something  to  suit  me  to  a  nicety.  diffieidfies  I  eneouAtered  in  finding 

It  was  now  long  past  midni^hly  and  my  Way  to  the  newspspei^  offieeiB — his 

the  cream  of  the  vidley  being  all  gone,  expdrienee  of  a  first  visit  to  London 

the  lady  what  took  in  washing  hs^iog  will  supply  him  atrtply  With  tender  re* 

also  gone  the  moment  that  the  cream  collections  of  his  qrirn  dxploratovy  anu 

of  the  valley  aforesaid  was  fully  dis-  noyances^-^let  it  be  dnough  that  the 

cussed,  there  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  newspaper  office  was  opened  at  lasti 

to  go  to  bcd^  which  we  accordingly  did,  ukl  a  copy  of  the  paper,  reeking  from 

in  manner  and  fortn  following  :-=^Lit-  the  pressy  having  bddn  pasted,  by  a 

tie  Bridget  having  disrobed  behind  <Ae  dirty  devHy  upon  a  sheet  of  brown 

chair,  slipped  under  the  eonnterpane.  p«fet  in  tiito  ouCet  oflice  or  countingi^ 

Bridget  the  great  then  unloosed  her  house,  fof  the  conveiiieBce  of  persons 

dresses  and  decorations,  as  far  as  de-  advertising,  I  was  pertnitted  gratni* 

eency  woidd  permit,  put  out  the  rush-  tously  to  consult  the  same.-    I  gtaitd 

light,  and  turned  in  with  her  daughter;  for  some  minutes,-  in  speechless  as- 

the  only  arrangoBMiit  praodoaUe  for  tomshnaeBtyi  at  fbd  t»t  number  and 
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extraor^ery  divenity  of  the  an- 
noimeeinentSy  from  the  first  ship  for 
Bfadras  and  Caleatta»  which  formed 
the  adranced  guard,  down  to  the  plain 
eookf  who  could  have  a  twelvemonth's 
character  from  her  last  nlace ;  or  the 
valetf  who  could  dress  hur,  air  lap- 
dogs»  and  had  no  ohjection  to  town  or 
oonntrj.  1  was  there  informed,  that 
if  tlie  relatiTes  of  Muggins,  who  was 
bora  in  the  year  1701,  and  was  not 
unreasonably  supposed  to  be  defunct^ 
would  apply  to  Fiffgins,  attoroey-at- 
law,  they  (the  Mug^nses,  to  wit)  would 
hear  of  something  to  their  advantage ; 
and  that  if  Higgins,  who  ran  away  fW>m 
home,  having  first  broken  the  tiU,  and 
carried  off  his  father's  loose  change, 
would  return  to  his  disconsolate  pa- 
rents, all  would  be  forgiven,  and  he 
would  be  afforded  an  early  opportn* 
nitv  of  breaking  the  till  a  second  time, 
and  running  away  as  before.  Next 
eame  awfhl  announcements  of  sales, 
under  decrees  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery— lodgings  to  let  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  every  lodging  of 
tiiem  being,  curiously  enough,  ezactiy 
withinflve  minutes*  walkof  aff  the  pub- 
lic oiBoes— boarding-houses,  musical 
and  select,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Russell  Square ;  •Terv  boarding* 
house  out  of  the  United  States  being 
in  this  vicinity,  and  no  other,  where 
one  lady  or  one  genUeman,  or  a  gen- 
tleman and  his  wife,  or  a  wife  and  her 
genUeman,  or  two  sisters,  or  two  bro- 
tilers,  or  three  or  more  twins,  or  a 
Umited  or  unlimited  number  of  select 
ladies  or  gentlemen,  might  be  received 
into  a  corresponding  number  of  va- 
cancies, at  all  prices,  from  fifteen  shil- 
Ungs  a-week  to  flfUr,  extras  not  inclu- 
sive. Sir  John  Brute,  I  observed, 
informed  tradesmen  and  the  public, 
that ''  he  would  be  accountable  for  no 
debts  that  might  be  contracted  bv  his 
wife,  Ladv  Brate,  she  having  left  his 
house  without  any  provocation  what- 
ever." Her  ladyship,  in  the  adver- 
tisement immediately  following,  *<  re- 
quests the  public  to  suspend  their 
jttdffment  upon  the  circumstances, 
until  she  is  sufficientiy  recovered  from 
the  dreadftd  beating  received  from  her 
drunken  spouse,  to  lay  the  particulars 
of  her  connubial  feli^y  before  them.** 
Thelandlordof  the  Cat  and  Compasses, 
Littie  Cow.  Cross  Street,  Smithfield, 
informs  Mr  Erasmus  Twig,  that  if  he 
(Twig)  does  not,  within  three  calen- 
dar days,  pay  his  bill  at  the  Cat  and 


Compasses,  his  portmanteau^  with  the 
contents,  will  be  sold  to  deintTexpenses 
— ^which  announcement,  when  Twig 
beholds,  he  is  ready  to  burst  with 
laughing,  well  knowing  that  the  de- 
voted portmanteau  contains  nothing 
more  saleable  than  brick-bats  and  saw- 
dust. Next  came  announcements  for 
sale  of  heroic  horses,  who  will  rather 
die  than  run — all  and  singular  being 
the  genuine  properhr  of  a  gentieman 
—horse-chopper,  nnderstood.     . 

There  was  an  announcement  from 
Morison,  the  pill-monger,  informing 
a  disceraing  public  how  many  of  his 
agents  had  been  convicted  of  man- 
shughtor,  and  how  much  his  poison 
was  to  be  had  for  per  bushel — there 
were  also  numerous  puflSng  ifaodo- 
montades  from  other  unhanged  quacks. 
I  observed,  that  **  a  surgeon  was  re- 
quired for  a  free  pauper  (!)  emigrant 
snip,  bound  for  Botany  Bay — he  would 
be  accommodated  with  a  passage  out, 
but  not  home— would  not  be  required 
to  go  aloft,  but  expected  to  take  his 
turn  at  the  pumps— no  waffes — a  fel- 
low of  the  college  of  physicians  pre- 
ferred." Application  was  directed  to 
be  made,  by  the  applicants  for  this 
highly  paid  office,  to  ''  Judas  Iscariot 
Crimp,  government  transportation 
agent.  Birchen  Lane,  Cornhill.'* 

How  I  lamented  my  hard  fate  in  not 
being  a  feUow  of  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians! 

I  read  with  much  attention  a  requi- 
sition for  '*  a  classical  assistant,  who 
would  be  expected  to  take,  in  addi- 
tion, the  highest  mathematical  and 
junior  copy-book  classes— French,  the 
language  of  the  school— would  have 
the  charge  of  the  boys  during  play- 
hours,  and  sleep  in  the  donmtoiy— 
salary  £20  per  annum,  tea  and  wash- 
ing not  included.  N.B. — Must  be  a 
graduate,  in  honours,  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.'* 

**  Curse  on  mv  stingy  old  aunt,*'  I 
exdaimed,  in  a  niry,  '«  for  not  send- 
ing me  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where 
I  might  have  graduated  in  honours, 
and  so  made  sure  of  this  splendid  si- 
tuation for  life  1  What  care  I  for  tea 
—and  as  for  washing,  I  thank  my 
stars  that  I  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  wash  for  myself.** 

Thus  I  repined^-but  where  was  the 
use  of  repining? — I  was  not,  alas!  a 
graduate  in  honours  of  Cambridge  or 
Oxford. 

An  advertjyiement  ftom  a  young 
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maii«  ofifering  *'  to  lend,  on  good  seen-  whatever  he  may  think  to  the  con* 

rity,  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  to  trary — that  his  goslings   will  never 

any  firm  who  would  procure  the  ad<  grow  up  into  swans— and  that  he  him- 

yertiser  the  place  of  bght  warehouse-  self,  with  reyerenoe  be  it  spokfin*  is 

man^  or  any  other  decent  employ-  neiUier  more  nor  less  than  an  old 

ment.**     Here,  thought  I  to  myself,  fool  I 

now,  is  a  man  who,  u  he  were  imfor-  ^  Finding  nothing  in  the  leadingmom*. 
tunately  bom  in  Ireland,  would  have  ing  journals  to  suit  me  —  eyery  one 
horsee,  guns,  and  dogs,  go  to  gam-  there  adyertising  for  employment 
bling-houses,  and  race-courses,  ride  being  prepared  to  give  douceurs  to  any 
Bteeplc-chaces,  and,  conducting  him-  amount,  and  persons  who  had  employ- 
self  to  all  outward  appearance  like  a  ments  to  bestow  puttbg  them  up  for 
blackguard,  would  shoot  through  the  sale— I  turned  my  weary  steps  towards 
head,  without  ceremony,  any  body  an  office  in  which  I  was  informed  eood 
who  denied  that  he  was  a  gentleman  liyelihoods  were  adyertised  ;.a  liyell- 
— God  help  them—- God  mend  them  1  hood  was  a  liying,  and,  as  Goldsmith 

1  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  case  said  of  himself  in  drcumstancee  hard- 

of  a  master  tailor  at  the  west  end  of  ly  disumilar,  *'  all  my  ambition  waa 

the  town,  who  announced  himself  in  how  to  liye.**    Bat  I  found  it  here  as 

want  of  a  first-rate  cutter, — sslary,  elsewhere— «yery  thing  at  its  full  ya- 

with  constant  employment,  flyegtineaa  lue,  and  nothii^  for  nothing.     An 

per  week.  active  lad,  who  could  command  fifty 

Heavens !  what  do  the  graduates  in  pounds  to  put  into  the  business  mights 

honours  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I  observed,  be  permanently  employed 

and  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Phy-  as  pot-boy;  and  a  gentieman's  ser- 

sicians,  say  to  that  ? — look  on  this  vant,  or  man  and  his  wife,  with  eight 

picture  and  on  this — ^the  remuneration  or  nine  hundred  pounds,  might  be  m- 

that  attends  a  life  of  study,  and  the  troduoed  (well  tney  might  1)  into  a 

prospects  held  out  to  a  first-rate  out-  right  ^ood  liviqg.    Thm  were  a  few 

terl  advertisements  for  light-jporters  and 

And  now— for  I  see  no  reason  that  bar-men,  with  a  to  me  highly  grati- 

a  man  who  has  done  no  ffood  for  him-  fying  postscript,  to  the  effect  that  no 

self,  ought  not^  neverueless,  to  do  emerakl  need  apply !    There  was  also 

good  for  others — if  I  have  nothing  else  a  requisition  mm  the  vestij^dicnk  of 

to  bestow,  I  can  be  munificent  in  ad-  the  parish  of  Maiy-le-bone,  for  a  num- 

yice ;  and  the  experience  which  has  ber  of  labourers  to  scour  out  a  sewer 

cost  me  the  prime  of  my  life,  and  all  that  pollnted  the  neighbourhood ;  to 

my  money,  under  my  hand  and  seal,  I  this  there  was  no  sentence  of  exclusion 

here  present  to  your  worship  for  no-  against  Irishmen  attached,  for  obvious 

thing.     I  say,  if  there  be  in  all  Eng-  reasons. 

land  one  elderly  gentieman— in  Ire-  But  why  fatigue  the  reader  with  the 
land  they  are  as  plenty  as  blackberries  minutia  of  my  unsucceeiiul  exertions  ? 
—one  man  to  whom  years  have  not  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  ten  days— 
brought  experience,  nor  grey  hairs  during  which  time  the  benevolent 
wisdom— who,  to  gratify  a  senile  va-  iruiteress,  with  that  oveiflowing  kind- 
nity,  spends  his  little  all  upon  giving  liness  of  heart  which  is  the  distinguish- 
to  his  sons  lofty  professions,  towards  ing  characteristic  of  the  poorest  class 
success  in  which  they  have  neither  of  Irish  towards  one  anotner,  gave  me 
capital,  patrons,  nor  connexions,  and  share  of  what  she  idiomatically  termed 
then  turns  them  out  upon  a  heartiess  ''  her  bite  and  her  sup*'— I  tried  for  em* 
world,  with  their  pride  and  profession  ployment  everywhere,  and  was  every- 
to  sustain,  in  genteel  poverty  and  re-  where  repulsed.  One  informed  me, 
luctant  idleness,  the  burden  of  a  break-  that  he  wouldn't  take  an  Irishman  if 
ing  heart— if  tiiere  be  one  father  of  a  he  was  paid  for  keeping  him ;  another 
family  about  to  sacrifice  his  son  at  tiie  demanded  to  know  if  I  had  atwo  years* 
shrine  of  his  own  fantastic  vanity,  let  character ;  a  third  wished  me  to  un- 
me  assure  him,  in  sober  sadness,  that  derstand,  before  entering  into  parti- 
a  good  trade  is  a  good  thing — ^that  oulars,  tiiat  I  would  be  expected  to 
professions  are  a  drug  in  the  market  "  come  down**  with  a  fifty-pound 
of  society — that  the  fruit  of  his  loins  "  fiimsey,"  as  security  for  ue  trust 
will  never  turn  out  Lord  High  Clian-  reposed ;  while  a  Hebrew  in  Hounds* 
cellor  or  Arehbishop  of  Canterbury^  ditch,  who  wanted  a  buyer  in  his  rag- 
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stofOf  peremptorily    declared^  '^  dat  low  cockney ;  and  ClerkenweU«  abo« 

he  oouldn*t  gi?e  no  montsh^  by  Gpshf  miaable.      Spitalfields    is    staffved  ; 

lo  no  buyer  fat  hadn't  a  'spectabla  Southwark,  stupid ;  flomerstownj  re« 

eennesie^  in  deragah  bishness  I"     In  lugeei  Bayswater^  genteel;  Kenang- 

■hort»  nohody  womd  take  me  for  no^  ton  Gorcy  ditto ;    Wandsworth'  and 

thing  nowy  because  nobody  had  en-  Vauihally  shabby  ditto ;  Kingsland  and 

jeyed  my  services  previously  at  the  Hoxton^  beastly  i  but  Westminster — 

same  price  I  and  it  appeared  that  I  was  let  me  see — ^yes,  Westminster  la — I 

it  lor  nothing  in  time  to  come,  be-  have  hit  upon  the  very  word — West- 

oaiise  I  had>  unfortunately,  been  un-  minster  is  rascally  I     A  man  has  no 

ai>le  to  get  anything  in  times  gone  by.  right  to  libel  a  neighbourhood,  any 

The  five  shillings  given  me  as  I  lay  on  more  than  a  neighbour ;  and,  there- 

Ihegronndf  by  the  dr^nken  saiiop,  had  foi«,  when  I  say  Westminster  is  ras- 

long  been  exhausted  j  hope  was  oozing  cally,  I  beg  to  be  understood  to  limit 

out  of  my  brokeu-hearted  caroase,  like  my  reprobation  to  that  part  of  it  which 

Bob  Acres*s  cpurage  at  the  tips  of  his  lies  between  the  Bpoad  Sanctuary  and 

fingers,  and  despondency  and  despass  Pimlico,  thence  extending  south  and 

looked  out  at  eitner  eye,  like  a  couple  west,  and  not  to  extend,  or  be  con- 

of  jail-bbds  peeping  from  their  reapeo*  sirued  to  extendi  to  Belgrave  Square, 

tive  cells  in  Coi)d-bath-ields  prison.  ^aton  Square*  and  parts  thereunto 

It  was  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  Lord  a^)adii|t. 

Morpeth^  face?— a  figure  intelligible  If  vou  happen  to  be  passing  along 

to  |)ie  meanest  eapaeity — ^that  I  had  Tothill  Street  late  at  night — a  pro- 

ne^U^g  §of  It  bat  to  embrace  the  mi-  eeeding  I  would  recommend  you  to 

Utary  professioiii  to  escape  experif  no*  a^oid  as  you  valne  an  integral  sknll— 

log  lor  the  second^,  and  probably  last  yon  find  numbers  of  hulking  fellows 

time,  the  agonies  of  hunger ;  to  save  in  SBoek<frocka»  and  every  possible 

my  lile  by  perilling  it  in  the  servioe  variety  of  costume,  loitering  about ; 

el  his  M^lesty }  to  sell  myselfj  bo^y  everv  seoead  house  is  a  gin-palace, 

and  soul,  to  my  country,  for  an  un?  filled  choke-full  with  low  prostitutes 

Itmtted  tem  of  seFvke*  for  a  glass  of  and  their  pals ;  while,  from  the  pre-. 

g9og  and  a  shilling}  mises  in  the  rear,  there  issue  obscure 

i  thmk  I  told  the  reiser  Ihat  West^  sounds  ef  dandestine  musio  and  sur- 
minstesy  in  the  oMeaUmOt  was  %  hop?  reptltions  dancing.  Them  are  some 
rid  aesi  of  meaks  and  other  psofii-  few  eatlng-honses  in  this  neighbour- 
gates.  The  monks  are  geiMw  but  all  hood,  too ;  but  they  are  usually  empty 
Ihe  other  vagabonds  repiaia  i|i  full  «^  Westminster  generally  dining  from 
force  and  effiot,  as  tho  law-makers  home,  and  the  eating  there  bearing 
call  it,  to  this  very  day.  W  estminster  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  drink- 
is  the  emporium  of  crimps,  reeruiting  iag,  as  FalstaB*s  nalf^^enny  worth  of 
sharks,  Sei^^ni  Kite^  and  the  haunt  hread  to  his  two  gallons  of  sack.  It 
of  their  desperate  and  hopeless  vio^  was  to  this  elassie  region,  then,  that 
tiflssvvthe  last  refuge  of  the  destitute  I  betook  myself,  when  hunger  had  la- 
in Loadoa.  Svery  neighbonrhood  in  spired  me  ivith  the  martiiil  fire  of  the 
ihe  meferenolis  has  its  oharacte^Rraa  Godof  wavhiaiself;  and,  pausing  op- 
iadivldaahty  about  it }  all  are,  ta  be  posite  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
8iise»  eompesed  alike  of  brieks,  moi^  latod  spiritaoos  pandemoaimas,  I  was 
tSTi  hlue-mouUked  stuoeo,  and  bad  atteaeted  by  two  tawdry  prints  in  the 
taste.  Yet  each  locality  ia  as  diffiareat  window*  tuB  one  representiag  six  or 
ia  nalu%  and  as  for  removed  in  the  seven  gallant  warriors  in  red  coats, 
soeial  seale  fr«»  its  fellows,  is  if,  ia-  spatch-cecklag,  with  their  united 
stead  of  being  part  and  parcel  of  one  bayonet^,  a  hatf-naked  native  of  Hin- 
enoMnous  wholes  it  was  removed  half  dostaa  9  the  otltav  depaetlng,  with 
the  earth*s  diameier  &em  its  aeigW  eqaalhr  gsapkic  efibct^  the  seariet  war- 
boBTt  Thos»  for  example,  Ariiagtaa  riors  cBstributing  the  spo^s  oi  the  na- 
Street  b  arbtocratic }  Park  Lane,  par-  tive  aforesaid,  deceased.  Undsmeath, 
tbalar ;  Stafibrd  Place,  suspicious ;  in  laFge  letters,  was  tha  foUowiog  st- 
and the  Albany,  rakbb.  Russell  tractive  annoancement : — 
Squares  again,  as  every  body  knows,  h  Bringers  of  goed  men,  five  feet 
is  very  middling  indeed ;  while  the  seven,  twelve  shiUings— five  feet  six. 
New  Road  b  out  of  all  qnestiea.  rix  shillings,  cash  down,  on  passing 
Mary-le-boae  b  mixed ;  Pentonville,  the  doctor.*'    New,  I  happen  to  be 
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five  feet  eleren,  or  thereabouts,  and  celvable  colour,  stooped  down  to  ez- 

caleulating  myself,  bones  and  offal  in-  amine  the  calves  of  tne  gentlemanlike 

eladed,  at  six  shillings  an  inch — that  young  man*s  legs,  who  stood  under 

being  the  rate  of  human  flesh  in  these  the  standard  craning  his  neck,  and 

days  for  military  purposes,  I  deter-  eleyating  himself  on  tip-toe,  as  if  by 

mined  that,  if  a  man.  five  feet  seven  taking  thought  he  could  add  a  cubit 

gave  a  bounty  to  the  crimps  of  twelve  to  his  stature, 

shillings,  a  fellow  five  feet  eleven  was  ''  Do  you  think  VH  do  ?'*  said  the 

fairly  entitled  to  lust  four  times  six  gentlemanlike  young  man,  with  a  face 

shiUlngsmore ;  whereupon  I  strutted  as  long  as  if  his  Hfe  depended  (which 

into  the  gin  pakce,  determined  to  have  It  probably  did)  on  his  receiving  a  fa^ 

value  for  every  extra  inch,  and  to  be  vourable  answer, 

my  own  bringer.      The  place  was  "  Do  /  think  youTl  do  ? — ^not  I,  by 

crammed  so  full  of  crimps,  bringers,  my  soul,  unless  you  pull  out  like  a 

recrmting  sergeants,  watchmen,  raw  pocket  spy-glass,^  was  the  unsatisfac- 

recruits,  and  gentlemen  like  myself,  tory  reply. 

intending  to  embrace  the  heroic  line,  ''  Let  me  have  a  look  at  him,*'  said 

that  I  had  leisure  to  retreat  into  the  another  of  the  recruiting  sergeants, 

back  premises  where  the  votaries  of  pressing  forwards,  seizing  upon  the 

Terpsichore  were  engaged,  in  what  gentlemanlike  young  man,  turning 

some  classic  author,  with  equal  tender-  him  round  and  round,  feeling  his  arms, 

ness  and  taste,  esdls  ^  sweating  the  legs,  and  ribs^  like  a  South  Carolina 

boards."    An  old  man,  blind,  roUine  slave-buyer  at  a  Yankee  "  free  and 

about  his  sightless  orbs,  as  if  in  search  independent**  Nigger-market, 

of  Hght,  his  head  thrown  back  on  his  '' I*m  not  as  fat  as  I  was,**  sud  the 

shoidders,  and  his  mouth  habitually  gentlemanlike   youns^   man — '*    I've 

open,  to  receive  the  drink  of  all  kincb  been  three  years  usher  at  a  select 

which  the  customers  poured  liberally  school  for  young  gentlemen*'' 

down  his  throat,  thundered  away, upon  "  Usher  I**  said  one  of  the  recruit- 

a  cracked  grand  piano,  something  fike  ing  sergeants,  with  a  scornful  lan^h — 

a  strathspey  or  Jig,  to  which  time  was  ''  blast  you,  if  you  had  served  the  king 

beat  by  a  couple  of  ladies  in  black  three  years  like  a  gentleman,  your  ribs 

eyes,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  wouldn*t  be  sticking  through   your 

genUemen,  with  sticking  plaster  upon  pelt,  blast  me  f  Tou  might  have  been 

the  bridges  of  their  respective  noses —  a  lance  corporal  by  this  time,  blast 

the  apartment  reeking  with  tobacco,  me  I** 

beer,  foul  breath,  onions,  and  garlic.  **  Could  you  get  me  passed  ?"  en- 

I  sate  down  on  a  bench  in  the  farthest  qiHred  the  usher,  despondingly. 

corner  of  this  choice  assembly-room,  '^  Met  The  doctor  wiU  pass  you,  if 

and  scanned  curiously  the  extraordi-  you*re  all  sound,  and  no  corns  on  your 

nary  groups  of  human  life  that  filled  toes :  hold  out  your  hand,  blast  you!" 

every  table.  Here,  a  parcel  of  guards-  said  seijeant  Kite,  exhibiting,  as  he 

men,  having  succeeded  in  making  an  said  it,  a  shilling  between  his  finger 

old  watchman  beastly  drunk,  were  en-  and  thumb. 

gaged  in  dissecting  his  rattle — there,  **  You  consent  to  serve  his  Miyesty, 

a  lady  lay  against  the  wall,  rather  take  notice,  for  an  unlimited  period, 

'^  overcome,*'  insensible,  apparently,  by  land  and  sea,  in  peace  and  war — ^to 

to  the  delicate  attentions  of  a  couple  of  be  subject  to  the  mutiny  act  and  the 

raw  recruits,  who  were  engaged,  with  articles  of  war — and  to  behave  in  all 

the  assistance  of  soot  mixed  with  beer,  things  as  becoflies  an  honourable  man 

in  converting  her  visage  to  the  com-  and  a  good  solder  ?*'  said   Sergeant 

plexion'  of  OtheUo— close  to  a  wall, .  Kite,  grasping  the  extended  pahn  of 

whereto  was  attached  a  machine  like  the  usher,  and  suspending  in  ab  the 

a  magnified  8hoe-maker*s  rule,  but  shilling.    **  I  do,"  was  the  reply, 

which  was,  in  fact,  a  standard  of  mea-  The  music  stopped — ^the  dancers 

surement  for  recruiting  purposes,  stood  ^ave  over^  joining  the  rest  of  tlie  room 

a  pale  young  man^^  of  rather  gentle-  uicrowdingrounatheyoungnum,who 

manly  appearance,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  stood   under   tiie    standard   leaning 

hungry  black,  and  looking  every  whit  against  the  wall,  one  hand  grasped  in 

as  hungry  as  his  dress.     A  reoruiting  the  hand  of  Sergeant  Kite,  while  the 

sergeant,  in  full  uniform>his  cap  over-  other  tremulously  sustained  a  glass  of 

shadowed  with  ribbons  of  every  con-  wine  to  be  quaffed  off,  the  moment  he 
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was  enUstedy  to  his  Msgesty's  health,  hat  one  after  the  other.  1  could  see 
One  of  the  ladles  m  black  eyes  pinned  him  refer  continually  to  a  scrap  of 
a  flash  coclmde  to  the  young  gentle-  dirty  paper  before  him,  which  was 
man's  hat>  and  replaced  it  sideways  covered  with  blots  and  scratches  of  the 
on  his  head — pipes  were  taken  out  of  pen^  to  me  altogether  uninfceUigible» 
mouthSf  and  pots  and  glasses  rabedy  but  which  seemed  to  serve  the  haggard 
in  eager  eapectation  of  the  coming  man  as  the  storehouse  of  his  ideas, 
toast — ^the  sMlling  went  slap  into  the  upon  whatever  topic  he  was  at  that 
young  man's  palm,  with  a  sound  like  a  moment  scribbling  with  sudh  railroad 
musket-shot.  **  The  King !"  exclaim-  rapidity.  The  noise,  tumult,  oaths, 
ed  Sergeant  Kite,  enthusiastically—  dancing,  piano»playing,  and  black- 
**  hurray  hurra,  hurra  t"  responded  the  guardism  going  on,  appeared  to  giTO 
whole  room — ^the  lady  of  the  Othello  this  gentleman  no  manner  of  uaeaai- 
visage  started  from  her  snooze,  and  ness :  he  scribbled  and  scribbled  away, 
the  watchman  essayed  in  vain  to  without  so  much  as  looking  about 
spring  his  dissected  rattle — ^the  wine  him,  his  sole  relaxation  being  the  ire- 
was  gulped,  the  shilling  pocketed,  and  quent  entombment  of  his  fiioe  in  the 
the  usher  from  that  moment  convert-  recesses  of  the  pot  before  him,  and  a 
ed  into  a  hero  1  silent  gesture  to  the  dirt^  pot-boy,  to 

"  How  bappy  tke  soldier  who  lives  on  his  ^'^^"^iS!  ^^^  ""^^^^  ^  "^^^ 

And  TpJods  htlf.-crown  oat  of  rixpence  s  ^  ^^l,  ^^  attempts  to  induce  the 

J_}"  haggard  man  to  leave  off  his  praman- 

ship,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  to 
said,  or  rather  sung,  a  tallow-faced  his  Migesty's  health,  the  crimp  (for 
man  as  he  entered  the  room,  advanc-  guch  was  the  tallow-faeed  man)  hon- 
ing to  a  table  where  a  haggard  look-  oured  me  with  a  similar  invitation,  the 
ing  man  was  ecribbUng  away  in  a  which,  being  ready  to  drop  down  dead 
blackleathernote-book>andinvitodthe  urith  thirst,  I  readily  accepted, 
haggard  gentleman  to  drink  of  his  «  Perhaps,"  said  the  crimp,  «'  yon 
(the  tallow-faced  man^s)  pot  of  beer  to  might  be  inclined  to  serve  his  Majesty 
his  Mfljesty*s  health.  as  well  as  drink  to  him  ?" 

The  haggard  man  was  below  the  «  Perhaps  I  might,*'  said  I,  <*if  the 

middle   size,   and  apparently   about  bounty  be  good.'* 

forty-five  years  of  age— he  might  be  «  You're  a  likely  young  chap,"  ro- 

no  more  than  thirty,  for  his  face  was  marked  the  crimp,  approvingly, 

one  of  those  faces  where  toil  has  anti-  «  My  mother  always  thought  so,'* 

cipated  time— his  mouth  and  chin  were  replied  I. 

enveloped  in  a  shabby  cotton  shawl —  «  You're  the  full  standard  height?*' 

his  dress  was  poor  and  slovenly ;  but  enquired  the  tallow-faced  man. 

his  forehead  was  largo  and  intellectual ;  «  More  thui  that  by  four  inches," 

thin  flakes  of  hair  negligently  straved  I  replied. 

over  it,  and  looking  as  if  they  had  "  Take  anotherpuU,*' said  the  crimp, 

been  parched  by  the  continual  work-  handing  me  Uie  half-empty  pot. 

ing  of  the  brain  beneath.     I  saw  at  a  "  Here's  luck,  then,"  said  I,  "and 

glance  that  he  was  a  man  habitually  more  of  the  best  of  it." 

engaged  in  mental  labour  of  some  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  was 

sort,  and  looked  at  him  with  reverence ;  put  under  the  standard,  and  discovered 

for  knowing  that  in  London  literary  to  be  tall  enough  for  any  thing  in  the 

persons  were  abjectly  poor,  and,  of  army— the  Household  Brigade  only 

course,  held  by  every  body,  from  the  excepted  ;  so  that,  if  I  did  not  get  a 

baron  to  the  bag-man,  in  great  and  good  regiment,  it  was  not  for  want  of 

deserved  contempt,   I  concluded   he  plenty  of  them  among  which  to  pick 

might  be  an  author.  and  choose.  My  ribs,  and  calves,  and 

In  his  left  hand  he  grasped  a  small  arms,  were  fingered  all  over;  my  shoes 

portable  ink-bottle,  a  qmver  of  arrows  were  pulled  off,  to  see  if  I  had  bunions 

in  the  shape  of  pens  lay  before  him,  a  or  corns  to  interfere  with  a  march ; 

pot  of  beer  at  his  elbow,  and  a  pen  in  and  my  stockings  were  pulled  down  to 

his  fingers,  with  which  he  rattled  over  see  if  i  had  varicose  veins  in  my  legs, 

the  paper  with  the  rapidity  of  light-  or  scars  on  my  shins.     My  head  was 

ning,  tearing  out  the  leaves  as  he  com-  carefully  looked  over  for  the  marks  of 

pieted  each,  and  flinging  them  into  his  blows  or  cuts,  and  I  was  desired  by 
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Sergeant  Kite  to  cough  several  times^ 
in  order  to  aacertain  whether  I  might 
not  be  in  the  condition  of ''  bellows  to 
mend/*  I  was  put  by  the  tallow-faced 
man  into  all  sorts  of  attitudes^  for  the 
porpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of 
my  muscular  conformation;  and,  after 
some  demurring  to  the  roundness  of  my 
shoulders,  and  my  being  cursed  small 
oyer  the  hips  (which  I  always  consi- 
dered rather  a  beauty  than  a  blemish 
in  a  man),  it  was  determined  that  I 
should  be  enlisted,  subject  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  doctor,  and  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  to  be  shot  at  in  batties 
wherdn  I  had  no  earthly  concern,  for 
my  allowances,  prize-money,  and  six- 
pence a-day.  I  was  put  under  the 
standard,  theglassof  wine  wasbrought, 
the  ladies  and  genUemen  gathered 
round  as  before— a  lady  in  a  black 
eye  was  nreparinff  my  cockade — Ser- 
geant Kite  stood  like  an  auctioneer 
ready  to  knock  me  down  to  his  Ma- 
jesty for  a  shilling — ^the  heroic  usher, 
by  this  time  nine  parts  drunk,  stand- 
ing by  to  welcome  a  new  companion 
in  arms. 

**  'Tis  no  use  stanrmg,"  I  exclaim- 
ed in  a  loud  yoice,  as  I  held  out  my 
hand,  looking  round  the  room  wist- 
fully, as  if  to  make  my  own  use  of  my 
optics  for  the  last  time — ^*  'Tis  no  use 
starring." 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it— hiccup^I  don't 
like  that  school — hiccup— the  army 
for  eyer-"hiccup— and  confusions- 
hiccup — ^to  select — hiccup — semina- 
ries," niccnped  the  heroic  mstructor  of 
young  gentlemen. 

<«  You  consent  to  serye  his  Majesty, 
take  notice,"  said  Kite,  commencing 
bis  profiessionid  harangue,  **  for  an  un- 
limited period  in"— ~ 

''  I  was  a  gentieman  once,*'  said  I, 
with  true  I&bemian  assumption  of 
gentility — a  thing,  by  the  way,  com- 
pounded of  beggarly  poverty  and 
more  beggarly  pnde— ''  I  was  a  gen- 
tieman once. 

**  So  you  are  now,"  said  the  tallow- 
faced  man ;  ''  every  soldier  is  a  gen* 
tieman." 

**  You  are  a  gentie — hiccup — ^man 
— gjLve  me  youri— hiccup — Fm  glad  to 
-^hiccu]>— your  acquaintance,  said 
the  heroic  usher,  proffering  Ids  hand 
and  pot 

*^  Yes,"  I  repeated,  **  I  was  a  gen- 
tleman." 

<' Don't  interrupt,"  observed  Ser- 
geant Kite ...  \**  in  peace  and  war,  by 


land  and  sea,  to  be  subject  to  the  mu- 
tiny act  and  the  i^ticles  of  war,  and 
to  behave  in  all  things  as  becomes" 

<'  Yes,"  said  I,  <«  as  I  said  before,  I 
was  a  gentieman— a  gentleman  of  the 
press." 

The  haggard  man  started  up.  I 
looked  at  him,  and  observed  sticking 
in  one  eye  a  half-crown  piece,  while 
he  transmitted  to  me  a  volley  of  most 
significant  winks  with  the  other.  I 
thought  I  saw  meaning  in  his  wink, 
and  my  martial  ardour  dropped  down 
to  zero  in  a  moment. 

*'  Cut  it  short,  sergeant,"  said  I, 
withdrawing  my  hand,  and  stuffing  it 
into  my  breeches  pocket  for  greater 
security—"  Cut  it  short — I  shan't 
enlist  this  turn." 

Sergeant  Kite,  the  tallow-faced 
crimp,  and  the  heroic  usher,  fell  back 
two  paces,  each  in  speechless  asto- 
nishment at  this  unlooked-for  an- 
nouncement. 

**  You'ro  too  late,  my  buck,'*  said 
the  crimp — **  you  can't  back  out  now.*' 

*'  Yoirre  enlisted  already,  by  — ," 
said  the  sergeant. 

<f  You're  enUsted,  by — hiccup*' — 
echoed  the  heroic  usher. 

''  Excuse  me,  gentiemen,"  said  I; 
"  but  I  haven't  taken  the  shilling." 

Sergeant  Kite  throw  the  shilling 
dexterously  at  my  bosom,  in  the  hope 
it  might  stick;  but  I  was  too  quick 
for  him,  and  the  coin  fell  on  the  floor. 

"  You  drank  his  Majesty's  beer," 
said  the  crimp,  black  in  the  face  with 
fury. 

"  You  have  his  Migesty's  wine  in 
your  cowardly  fist,"  said  Sergeant 
Kite. 

*'  You  drank  my — ^hiccup"— echoed 
the  heroic  usher. 

**  His  Majesty,"  said  I,  "  is  too 
much  of  a  gentiemen  to  grudge  a  loyal 
sul:ject  a  drop  of  his  beer,  or  wine 
either ;  so  here's  health  and  happiness  to 
him,  and  confusion  to  all  his  enemies." 

Sergeant  Kite  stumped  and  roared 
with  ^age;  the  tallow-faced  crimp*s 
face  was  like  to  burst ;  and  the  heroic 
usher  staggered  speechlessly  about  the 
room. 

The  haggard  man,  I  observed,  had 
put  up  aU  his  traps,  fitted  his  hat 
tightiy  on  his  head,  and  turned  up  the 
o^s  of  his  coat  rather  ominously — I 
presume  he  saw  how  matters  would 
end. 

"  You're  enlisted,  I  tell  you,*'  said 
Kite,  "  and  blast  me  if  you  stirl" 
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**  Toa  doii*t  mean  to  gay  you*ll  keep  half  withdrawn  his  sabre  from  ifi 

me  here  against  my  will,?*'  I  enquired,  sheath^  a  blow  under  the  hflt  of  the 

'*  I  mean  to  say  yo'u*re  a  soldiery  earfwhich  sent  that  functionary  whirl, 

and  under  my  co^imand — so  halt  !'*  ing  round  on  his  axis,  and  finally  in- 

**  Aj,  halt  1  you  cowardly,  white*-  Tolved  him  and  the  heroic  usher  in  one 

liveredy  rascally  sponge,'*  said  the  crimps  tremendous  fall ;  whereupon  we  leaped 

setting  his  teeth  at  me  in  a  poeition  so  over  the  prostrate  pair,  and  miag 

fkrourable  fbr  being  sent  down  his  about  us  hot  and  heayy,  beared  our 

throat,  that  I  could  not  help,  though  passage  to  the  street  door,  when  the 

I  had  died  fbr  it  the  next  moment^  haggard  man,  taking  the  lead,  wound 

drawing  my  left  fist — rather  an  ugly  and  doubled  in  and  out  of  the  lanes 

customer — and  planting   a  smashing  and  alleys  at  the  rise  of  Todiill  Street, 

facer  immediately  on  his  expanded  emeiged  into  the  Broad  Sanctuary, 

mug,  which  improved  the  crimp's  phy-  ran  like  fury  through  St  Margaret's 

siognomy  by  the  instantaneous  addi-  Churchyard,     skirted     Westminster 

tion  of  a  hare-lip,  and  sent  all  his  in-  Hall,  over  the  bridge,  and  never  drew 

cisors  and  canines  smack  down  his  bridle — ^breath  I  should   say — ^until, 

throat  "  on  particular  service."  opening  by  means  of  a  lateh  key  the 

**  Bolt  for  your  life,"  said  the  hag-  door  of  a  small  house  in  an  obscure 

gard  man,  starting  to  his  feet — ^*  run,  part  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wa- 

or  you're  a  dead  man — fly  for  your  terloo  Road,  my  preserver  began  to 

life,  sir" — repeated  the  haggard  man,  clamber  up  the  stairs  in  the  darls, 

clearing  his  way  towards  the  door,  and  dragging  me  after  I 
bestowing  on  Sergeant  Kite,  who  had 


PASCICeLUS  THE  TWELFTH. 

<'  Ah  I  q*iin«  UAH  dem^toelle  c'est  aB«  etnuite  iffslri.**— M«iJiav. 

I  came,  through  the  instrumentality  value  twonenee !     You  see  the  same 
of  the  haggard  man,  who  was  a  native  man,  two  hours  after,  going  out  of  one 
of  Cork,  byname  Teague  O*  Desmond  river-side  public  house  into  another, 
O'  Swizzle,  to  be  employed  in  very  re-  in  search  of  *^  Lives  lost  on  the  river  ;'* 
spectable  business  as  a  suek-mug.     A  when,  if  he  be  lucky  enough  to  hear 
Buck-mug,  I  would  respectfully  give  that  three  young  men,  named  Sprig- 
your  ladyshipto  understand,  is  agalley-  gins,  Huggins,  and  Jiggins,  redding 
slave  chained  to  a  newspaper  press,  and  in  Long   Laney   Bemumdsey,    were 
working  himself  to  an  oil  for  whatever  drowned  that  evening,  retuming  from 
he  can  possibly  get— which  amounts  to  Blackwall,  he  rubs  his  hands  with 
as  little  as  his  employers  choose  to  give  delight,  runs  off  to  the  newspaper 
him,  that  being  the  usual  remuneration  o£Sce,  puts  in  the  deaths  of  Spriggms, 
of  literary  penMms,  of  whatever  de-  Huggins,  and  Jiggins,  and  returas  joy- 
scrlption.  If  you  happen  to  be  crossing  ously  to  his  family — ^who  live  in  a  gar- 
Hyde  Park,  or  any  other  park  or  place,  ret  over  Westminster  Bridge— wiUi  as 
and  get  knocked  down  by  a  shabby-  much  as  will  buy  a  polony  a-piece, 
genteel  pallid-faced  man,  who  is  run«  and  a  pot  of  beer  for  supper !     In  the 
ning  for  his  bare  life,  with  &  bundle  of  morning  he  is  off  by  day  fight,  to  see 
quill  pens  (steel  does  not  write  fast  whether  the  bodice  of  Spriggins,  Hug- 
enough)  sticking  out  of  one  pocket,  gins,  and  Jiggins  have  been  found ; 
and  a  quire  offoolscap  out  of  the  other,  if  so,  he  gets  his  breakfiist  by  that; 
that  man  is  a  suck-mug.     He  has  been  and  the  report  of  the  coroner's  inquest, 
attending  a  ooroner*s  inquest  at  Bays-  the  day  alter,  brings  him  in  food  for 
water,  and  is  now  running  to  attend  that  day.     He  drinks  at  all  times,  and 
another  at  the  Pig  and  Whistle,  near  inaUpkees,likeafishoreoal-whipper; 
VauxhalL    If  you  are  in  Whiteohapel  and  if  yon  put  him  into  a  hogshead  of 
in  the  evening,  you  see  the  same  man  double  X,  he  sucks  it  all  up,  at  every 
returning  from  the  East  India  Docks,  pore  of  his  skin.     He  is  an  Irishman, 
wliither  he  went  to  enquire  about  aa  this  hodman  of  llteratQre ;  and  came 
extensive  robbery  of  gold  dust,  and  to  over  here  twenty  years  ago  widi  a 
write  a  long  paragraph  about  it,  which  view  to  the  Woolsack,  but  dare  not 
his  employers  cut  down  to  four  lines,  show  his  nose  Uk  the  TeB^Ie;,  where 
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lie  entered  hU  name  ai  a  Uw  Btadent,  cane  a  gentleman  of  gentility ;  and, 
on  account  of  a  long  arrear  of  unpaid  after  the  usual  preliminary  enquiry^ 
feet.  His  heart  and  spirit  have  b'een  was  ushered  Into  a  little  fVont  parlour^ 
broken  long  ago«^the  hopes  upon  where  one  of  the  young  ladies  Skina- 
which  he  fed  for  years  have  died  with-  flint  was  performing  a  fantasia  of 
in  him^  and  their  epitaphs  may  be  read  Hertz,  with  interminable  variations^ 
legibly  on  his  brow  1  Such,  madam^  the  other  young  lady  Skinaflint  hold- 
is  a  penny-a-liner — an  inferior  gentle-  ing  the  leaf  of  the  music-book,  ready 
idan  of  the  press — a  member  of  the  for  a  quick  turn  over  at  '*volti  subi- 
<  *  fourth  estate" —  a  newspaper  drudge  to. ** 
— ^in  short,  a  8uck<mng  I            '  The  interminable  variations  were 

I  was  ever  ambitious  of  moving  in  stopped  in  full  cry,  by  the  entrance  of 
genteel  society }  like  the  menagerie-  the  lady  of  the  boarding-house  herselfi 
man's  favourite  bear,  I  could  never  be  who,  motioning  the  musical  young 
brought  to  dance  to  any  but  the  very  ladies  out  of  the  room  with  one  handj 
genteeiest  of  tunes,  such  as  **  Water  motioned  me  to  a  chair  with  the  other ; 
Parted,"  or  the  <«  Minuet  in  Ariadne]^*  and  giving  her  soiled  net  cap  witli 
It  is  not  wenderfol,  therefore,  that,  foded  blue  ribbons  a  lateral  twitch  or 
seeing  in  the  Times  newspaper  an  two,  the  better  to  conceal  a  few  locks 
announcement  to  the  e£Peet  that,  in  a  which  straggled  from  beneath  her  well- 
genteel — I  do  love  that  word««>«<  in  »  oOed  front,  Mrs  Skinaflint  set  herself 
genteel  and  pianoforte  nerforming  fk-  down,  grinning  ezpeotaney,  and  look- 
mily — harp  and  guitar  luso,  if  required  ing  as  if  she  was  gflad  she  put  the  ad- 
— a  widow  lady*'—- what  a  chance  for  vertiaement  in  the  paper. 
&  yeung  Irishman  with  whiskers  of  <'  Beg  pardon,  ma*am,*'  I  began. 
best  eurled  hair  1  —  <<  and  her  two  **  By  no  means,  sir — don't  say  so," 
daughters'* —  think  of  that,  a  whisker  observed  Mrs  Skinaflint  condescend- 
a-pieoe  I — ^  would  be  happy  to  receive  ingly . 

into  the  circle  of  thefar  society  a  philo-        **  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  troub- 

Hiuaical  gentleman  of  gentility  ,--N.B.  ling  yon,  madam,*'  I  went  on,  <'in 

If  a  flute  and  baokgammon  plaver,  consequence  of  an  advertisement** — 
will  be  prefored.     Terns  aocormng       **  In  the  Timea  of  this  morning,'* 

to  room.     Apply  to  Raggins,  tripe-  intemtpted  Mrs  Skipaflint,  who,  it  was 

securer,  Judd  Street,  comer  of  Caro-  plain  to  be  seen,  could  not  keep  her 

line  Street,  New  Road.*'    Now,  it  so  tongue  within  her  teeth  for  two  se- 

bappened  diat  I  was  philo-musieal  and  conds  eonseeutively. 
a  flute  player  \  back-gammon  I  did  not,       '*  Exactly  so,  madam,"  said  I— <'  mu- 

unfortunately,  comprehend,  but  trust-  slca),  I  believe  ?  ** 
ed  thai  diffleiJ^  ndght  be  got  over.        **  And  select,**  said  Mrs  Skinaflint, 

Being  a  gentleman  of  the  press,  I  was  with  a  toss  of  the  head. 
a  fotHori  a  gentleman }  sad  bmng       **  Quite  so,  of  course — your  appear- 

an  Irish  gentleman,  I  concluded  my-  ance,  madam,  is  more  than  snffieient 

self-^as  every  Irish  gentleman,  from  to  guarantee  that — I  wish  I  had  all 

Colonel  Connolly  down  to  a  eow>boy,  liie  brandy  in  that  brass  nose  of  yours" 

•eneludee  IdKiself — a  gentleman  ol  — this  latter  observation  was  made 

gentility  I  #olW9  voce. 

Aeeoftegly,  I  posted  awa^,  in  a  .  <*Ohl  dear,  8ir,'*exelaimed  the  lady, 

IreaMBdeuft  flurry?  to  the  doaueile  of  hiding  her  brass  nose  tn  a  last  week's 

RMgina  th#  tripe- scourer.  pooket  handkerehl^. 

That  gentleman  handed  me  a  cavd^       **  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your 

Whevenpoa  waa  writtesy  evidently  by  address,  madam,"  conthsued  I, ''  from 

ene  of  the  daoghters,  in  an  angular  Mr  Ragglns,  the" — 1  would  have  said 

style,  the  addres^  <<  Mie  8kinaiin%  tripe-scourer }  but  the  tripe  stuck  in 

Terrace  Place,  Bloody  Bridge,  Pen-  my  throat.     Mrs  Skiaafltnt,  however, 

tonvUle  ;**  and  to  that  olassic  and  gfas  relieved  me  in  a  moment, 
drinking  leoallty,  I  directed  my  li^»-        <*  Cate*-meet  man — our  eats'-meat 

tient  footsteps  aoeerdlBgly.     After  re^  man,'*  ezelaimed  Mrs  Skinaflint. 
connoitring  the  preaniiies — I   always       *^  The  same,  madam,  I  believe.*' 
took  at  the  pbysiogBoasy  of  «i  intencted       «  Backgammon,  madam,  I  perceive 

lo^ng,  as  well  as  at  that  of  an  in-  is  a" 

tended  landlady — I  gave  a  thundering       **  We  are  all  bo  fond  of  a  bit,**  said 

double-knock  at  the  door,  such  as  be>  the  lady. 
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"I  am  ashamed  to  eay  I  hardly 
know  the  game." 

<'  ^  daughters  will  be  so  happy  to 
instract  you.** 

I  bowed  low  in, reply  to  this  liberal 
offer»  and  thought,  though  I  didn't 
exactly  look  it,  that  that  cock  wouldn't 
fight. 

**  Will  you  look  at  the  rooms?*'  said 
Mrs  Skinaflmt,  promptly  reyerting  to 
business. 

**  With  pleasure.  Do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  take  my  arm." 

"  You  are  so  very  kind." 

I  took  the  liberty  of  requesting  from 
Mrs  Skinaflint  the  very  lowest  terms 
for  her  state  bed-room  for  a  perma« 
nency*  and  having  screwed  her  down 
pretty  tighty  as  the  undertakers  say,  I 
ascended  me  np  into  the  attie,  where 
I  affected  marvellouslv  to  admire  the 
view,  and  to  inhale  the  smoke-dried 
atmosphere,  as  if  it  were  champagne 
mousseux.  After  much  fencing  off 
and  on  as  we  walked  down  stairs,  Mrs 
Skinidiint  and  myself  came  to  terms, 
or  rather,  I  brought  the  lady  to  terms, 
having,  before  I  set'  foot  over  the 
threshold,  made  np  my  mind  to  give 
fifteen  shillings  a- week,  and  not  a  sous 
more  for  a  permanency,  consisting  of 
one  week  certain,  «nd  a  week's  notice 
if  the  lid  didn't  fit  the  box.  What 
need  of  more  words  ?  The  very  same 
afternoon  found  me  in  a  cab  with  my 
establishment,  consisting  of  a  tattered 
portmanteau,  a  patched  travelling-bag, 
and  a  band-box,  with  my  new  hat  in 
it,  and  my  new  hat-brush  in  my  new 
hat,  on  the  high  road  to  my  new  '  fix' 
in  Terrace  Place,  Bloody  Bridge, 
Pentonville. 

At  six  the  bell  was  rung  for  dinner 
by  the  servant  of  all  work,  who,  the 
moment  she  had  rung  the  beU,  clat- 
tered away  down  stairs  to  hook  out 
the  crimped  skate,  while  Mrs  Skina;^ 
flint  and  myself,  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  company,  descended  into  the 
dining-room  with  as  much  conse- 
quence as  if  we  had  been  descending 
to  join  the  Qneen's  dinner  party.  The 
crimped  skate,  of  which  there  was 
about  as  much  as  would  have  served 
a  dyspeptic  for  luncheon,  was  distri- 
buted in  mouthfuls  on  cold  plates,  with 
a  table^spoonful  of  a  fluid,  by  courtesy 
called  melted  butter,  and  to  save  skate 
and  trouble,  the  cUsh  was  unskated 
before  it  had  gone  round  the  table. 
Mrs  Skinaflint  and  the  two  Misses 
Skinaflint  not  taking  fish,  probably 


because  they  didn't  choose  to  take  fish« 
perhaps  because  fish  ^dn't  agree  with 
them,  or,  it  may  be,  because  there  was 
no  fish  to  take ;  and  this  la»t  reason, 
to  save  logic,  I  request  the  printer  to 
put  first.  The  skate  was  not  re- 
moved— ^for  skate  there  was  none  to 
be  removed — but  the  dish  was  re- 
moved, and  a  leg  of  mutton  took  its 
place.  As  the  skate  was  a  little  too 
stale,  so  was  the  mutton  a  great  deal 
too  fresh;  but  there  being  nothing 
else,  the  live  mutton  was  tugged  at  by 
the  company — ^for  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  mastication ! 

Half-inches  of  cheese  were  next 
served  out  by  Mrs  Skinaffint,  and  exe- 
crable small  beer  handed  round  by  the 
servant  of  all'  work.  The  ceremony 
of  dinner  being  thus  complete — the 
company — I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
company,  consisted — ^we  g^ve  the  sex 
the  p€U — of  Miss  Neg^head,  a  lady 
of  no  colour — black,  in  short — who  had 
emigrated  from  Antigua  for  the  edu- 
cation of  certain  lesser  Negroheads  as 
black  as  herself—- then  came  the  widow 
of  three  husbands,  who  would  not  have 
had  die  least  objection  to  try  a  fourth, 
Mrs  Miyor  Tramp — Miss  Smuggles, 
the  daily  occasional  governess,  a  sort 
of  intellectual  charwoman,  who  let 
herself  out  by  the  job,  sat  next — the 
two  Misses  Skinaflint,  with  thear  ex- 
cellent mother,  and  one  fat  lady,  who 
could  not  be  identifled  as  either  maid, 
wife,  or  widow,  made  up  the  musical 
and  select  female  society  of  our  man- 
sion in  Terrace  Place,  Bloody  Bridge, 
Pentonville.  The  musical  part  of  the 
entertainment  was  ably  sustained  by 
the  two  Misses  Skinaflint — Mrs  Major 
Tramp,  being  a  decidedly  proper 
woman,  or  what  is  all  the  same,  keep- 
ing her  improprieties  to  herself,  taking 
the  lead  in  domg  the  select. 

The  masculine  gender  was  repre- 
sented in  our  domicile  by — I  proceed 
according  to  the  table  of  precedence — 
Prince  Snarlbach,  a  Grerman  poten- 
tate, who  beguiled  the  tediousness  of 
exile,  like  that  stock-jobbing  Jew,  King 
Louis  Philippe,  in  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  speak  French  and  German 
with  the  fluency  of  a  native.  Prince 
Snarlbach  hated  every  man,  every  wo- 
man, every  child,  every  climate,  coun- 
try, and  religion — eveirthing  at  table, 
every  thing  not  at  table,  and  every 
thing  everywhere  else ;  his  colloqiiial 
phraseology  consisted  only  of  the  in- 
teijection  pooh  I  and  the  interjection 
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pshaw ! — ^his  brow  was  contracted  into 
a  habitual  scowl,  and  hiis  lip  upcurled 
in  a  perpetual  sneer.  A  very  agree- 
able person  was  the  Prince  Snarlbacb, 
you  m^  be  sure!  Next  came  the 
Count  Diddleriniy  passing  himself  off 
as  a  Neapolitan  nobleman— Justly  ad- 
mired by  all  the  women  as  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  and  justly  avoided 
by  all  tiie  men  as  an  accomplished 
swindler. 

Mr  Huckabnck  came  next,  partner, 
as  we  understood,  in  a  great  Manches- 
ter warehouse,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  as, 
passing  one  day  along  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  I  saw  Mr  Huckabnck 
busily  engaged  at  the  door  of  a  draper's 
shop  in  hoMng  up  a  roll  of  flannel  to 
the  inspection  of  an  elderly  lady — this 
shop,  I  suppose,  must  have  been  the 
Manchester  warehouse  in  question. 
Mr  Fleetditch,  a  gentleman  of  the  law, 
came  last — attorney's  clerk,  in  short — 
▼ery  assuming,  very  pert,  and  yery 
▼ulgar,  as  becomes  gentlemen  of  his 
fraternity,  for  which  reason  I  put  him 
at  the  foot  of  our  table,  giving  prece- 
dence to  Mr  Huckabnck,  who,  though 
yery  vulgar  and  setj  fond  of  ''  spar- 
row-grass," as  he  chose  to  call  aspa- 
ragus, was  nevertheless  an  honest  poor 
man  and  a  good  Christian.  This  was 
the  list  of  inmates  when  I  arrived  at 
Terrace  Place — ^they  came  and  went, 
and  went  and  came,  to  be  sure ;  bu^ 
although  there  was  a  vast  variety  in 
the  individuals,  the  tone  of  society 
ever  remuned  the  same— that  is  to 
say,  fifty  degrees  below  zero.  Deso- 
late spinsters,  grass  widows,  equivocal 
mothers,  and  desperate  daughters,  ar- 
rived and  departed  in  perpetual  suc- 
cession. Clerks,  tutors  out  of  place, 
Irish  fortune-hunters,  and  runaway 
refugees,  formed  the  never- varied  male 
population.  Every  soul,  male  and  fe- 
male, seemed  to  have  received  sentence 
of  social  excommunication — some,  like 
myself,  found  ffuilty  of  being  poor, 
and  transported  to  a  boarding-house 
accordingly — some  knavish,  some 
guilty,  some  indiscreet ;  but  all,  with- 
out exception,  unfortunate,  soured,  and 
selfish!  The  only  object  of  female 
ambition  in  the  house  was  the  virgin 
cup  of  tea,  and  the  best  buttered  bit 
of  toast — ^the  highest  stretch  of  intel- 
lect among  the  men  cheating  one  an- 
other in  wagers,  or  sponging  upon  the 
Ust  new  comers  bottle  of  wme.  I 
ventured  once  to  remonstrate  with  Mrs 
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Skinaflint,  I  recollect,  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  having  six  turnips  instead  of 
three,  for  a  doasen  people,  bdnr  half- 
a-tumip  to  each,  assunng  her  uat,  as 
it  was,  I  must  decline  to  carve  the 
vegetables.  Mrs  Skinaflint,  with  a 
curl  of  her  brass  nose,  retorted  that  if 
I  didn't  choose  to  carve  the  vegetables^ 
another  would,  and  that  pe^e  that 
paid  next  to  nothing  should  feed  next 
to  nothinffi  I  hate  meanness-— for- 
giveness I  have  in  abundance  for  every 
other  vice,  but  meanness  with  me  is 
past  redemption.  I  could  spit  on  a 
mean  man,  and  if  it  were  not  that  the 
law — more  shame  for  her— protects 
him,  I  would  spit  on  every  mean  man 
I  meet.  Meanness,  of  all  thmgs,  dis- 
gusts me,  whether  it  be  meanness  in  a 
boarding-house  keeper,  or  meanness 
in — and  in  the  scale  of  animated 
beings  it  would  be  impossible  to  go 
lower — ^meanness  in  tnat  mirror  of 
meanness — the  Right  Honourable  An- 
thony Lumpkin  Snake! 

I  cut,  without  ceremony,  the  whole 
beggarly  boarding-housecongregation ; 
and,  having  eaten  my  daily  ration  at 
the  dinner  table,  ascended  into  my  attic» 
which  opened  out  upon  a  flat  roof  pro- 
tected  by  a  parapet  wall.  Here,  with 
a  couple  of  chairs,  a  bottie  of  old 
Cork  whisky,  imported  by  O'Swizzlef 
a  cigar,  a  classic,  and  a  lemon,  I  passed 
the  long  summer  evenings  in  undis- 
turbed repose ;  and  here  I  acquired 
much  of  that  Attic  salt,  which,  if  yon 
are  not  as  dull  as  a  great  thaw,  you 
must  have  perceived  sprinkled  pro* 
fusely  over  this  autobiography, 

**  Botp  iweeter  hx  than  tht*,  than  thaw, 
thtn  aU," 

here  It  was,  on  this  very  roof,  protect- 
ed b^  this  very  parapet  wall,  while 
enjoying,  as  was  my  custom  of  an 
afternoon,  my  chair,  cigar,  Cork 
whisky,  lemon,  and  classic,  that  I  met 
for  the  first  time,  and  fell  in  love  with 
for  the  first  time  and  the  last — my 
heart's  treasure — tiie  adorable— the 
angelic  Sophia  Jemima  Cox  1  The  fact 
was,  the  nouses  of  Terrace  Place 
had,  every  house  of  them,  flat  roofs, 
and,  for  the  convenience  of  escapes  in 
cases  of  fire,  there  was  an  accessible 
stair  to  each  roof,  opening  out  by  a 
companion  way  tkpon  the  roof,  and  an 
easy  transit  from  one  roof  to  another 
— a  style  of  architecture  highly  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  escapes  from  fire,  as 
well  as  to  promote  caterwauling  and 
intrigue. 
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I  vas  leaning  back  in  my  chair  procenioQ,   and   the   procee^ion,  as 

with  my  legs  upon  another,  see-saw-  good  luck  would  have  ii^  west  another 

ing  rather  sleepily— curious  that  the  way.     As  we  chatted  and  sat,  the 

fourth  tumbler  always  makes  me  do^  bright  eyes  of  the  ohanmog  Bophia 

«^the  OTening  was  sultry«  the  bit  of  gtew  brighter  iind  brightio*,  the  tones 

green  belonging  to  thdSmall*PoxHo»-  of  her  sUyer  Toiee  sonnded  sWeeter 

pital  looked  oliyeobfowD>  and  the  mil*  and  sweeter  i  we  talked  of  the  eyen. 

lion  and  a  half  of  chimney  pots  ih  ing«  how  loTely  it  waa«*>of  the  ecvno- 

sight  looked  red  hot*  the  sun  was  go<-  tryi^  how  loTdy  it  was-^crf  the  neon, 

ing    down   right   into    Marrowbone  how  lovely  she  waa ;  and  I  thonght,  ss 

Workhousei  and  the  pregnatit  moon  I  gazed  on   Sophia*  her  open  intel- 

was  ascending  out  of  Smtalfields#  two  ligent  face  bent  on  tha  expanded  orb 

or  three  stars  twinkled  coyly  behind  aboTO*  how  levely-^hew  aurpaenng 

the  Snudl-PoK  Hospitalj  a6d  three  loTely  sAe  waa<     We  talked  of  towo 

hurdy-gurdieSf  with  a  wandering  piper^  and   its   pleasures —« of  se^iely-ii^of 

in  the  street  below>  imitated  the  music  friendship.     I  drew  nearer  to  Sophia 

of  the  spheres.  *  ^^1  pressed  almost  inlpereeptibiy  her 

,,  ,„        ,     ,        rf  ,     *        ,       4     ,  ^ittl®  fa*B<* — and  our  topio  was  exalted 

"  TwM  the  cloM  of  the  day,  when  the  citjr  f,om  friendship  to  love  I 

was  .till,  She  said  she  had  ndtherbfi»thei-Bor 

And  Cockney,  the  aweete  of  forgetfulne..  .iBter-^I  almost  lored  her.     She  was 

^^^^^'  an  orphan — I  loTod  her  from  my  heaH. 
I  heard  light  fbotsteps  behind  me,  She  was  penBilesa^I  adored  het* ! 
and,  looking  oyM*  my  left  shoulder,  I  prestme^  to  look  at^  yen  would 
I  saw  that  my  tymbler  was  all  right ;  not  suspect  me  of  a  generooa  emotion, 
looking  over  my  right  shoulder,  I  first  The  cold  worldj  and  the  bnffets  and 
beheld  the  dar&ng  girl,  fated  to  en-  kicks  it  has  giyen  a  tnan^  who^  of  hit 
ehahi  my  yet  unnivished  heart,  look-  natural  temperament^  would  lift^  as  he 
ing  oTer  the  parapet,  her  bead  bonnet-  freni  on  his  moming^s  Widk^  the  heed- 
less, and  her  long  ringlets,  yet  uneon-  Iom  worm  away  from  the  passenger's 
tamlnated  by  a  back  oomb>  hanging  path,  has  left  on  my  eare-wom  faee 
in  sweet  confusion  oyer  her  alabaster  &o  trace  save  of  the  contempt  in  whieh 
shoulders.  I  h<dd  the  human  Termin  that  ret 
I  took  a  ehair,  and,  stepping  noise-  abore  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
lessly,  placed  it  for  her  eontenience^  expression  of  my  face  is  degraded  (o 
Ntumed,  took  my  book,  and,  pretend-  the  leyel  of  the  selfiekaess  of  world- 
ing  to  read,  saw  only  Sophia  Jemima  lings  aronnd  me ;  and  the  heart  that 
Cox.  Sophia  Jemima  turned  round  onee  swelled,  and  the  ^yea  thai  once 
•-saw  the  ohair—started—looked  at  filled,  at  every  song  of  sorrowialeTery 

me trembled  — >  endled — bhtsked -^  tale  of  woe — the  wide  wish,  that  would 

bowed  her  thanksK-sat  down  for  an  grasp  in  its  expannve  beaeToknce  the 
instant,  as  if  to  accept  my  courtesy—  whots  family  of  man^  uid  diffuse  hap- 
then  starting  up  humedly,  waa  maJung  pinesa  from  pole  to  pole — Uiat  heart, 
off  at  railway  pace,  wheh  I  stopped  laamoreableiUMi  cold«  nowsweHe  oaly 
her,  and,  begging  pardon  for  the  in-  in  bitterness  and  sorrow,  and  that  ex- 
trusion, hoped  she  would  permit  me  pansive  wbh  expires  in  a  hearty  mide- 
to  retire^  that  she  might  eiyoy  herself  dietien  upon  rascdiity  rampant  and 
the  more  fredy.  This  produced  mere  sycophancy  successful  I 
bows,  smiles,  and  blushes.  Sophia  Oh  ,love! — first  and  paancmate 
stammered  out  that  she  understood  a  Ioto  1  How  delicious  to  fallen,  selfish, 
procession  waa  to  have  passed  that  and  cold-blooded  mortala  the  reeolleo- 
way  whieh  she  wished  to  see,  and  I  tionoftbat  tender  emoUon  of  generous 
assured  her  most  solemnly  that  from  yonth  —  that  unworldly  feeling,  the 
our  roof  alone  could  the  procession  be  riper  man  affeeta  to  despise^  and 
seen  to  advantage.  Sophia  lamented  bioshes  to  confess — that  settintmt  not 
the  want  of  a  head>dress ;  this  difficulty  of  the  earth  enrthy — thai  preeSous 
I  got  over  by  supplying  her  fair  emcmatien  of  the  Divine  Creator  him- 
head  with  a  travelling  shaiTl  from  my  self.  Hew  sweet  the  rememfanmce 
attic— she  trembled  l(t>r  the  evening  air,  that  we  enjoyed  thee  once — how  sad 
but  my  cloak  removed  all  her  atmos-  to  think  that  we  descend  from  the  cold 
pherio  apprehensions.  Sophia  Jemi-  world  into  the  silent  grave,  enjoying 
ma  sat  down,  muffled  up,  to  watch  the  thee  no  more  \    Let  na  exult  over  oiur 
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first  loTd-4ei  us  reyert  to  it  with  ten- 
der emotions — and^  no  longer  virtuous, 
let  us  for  a  moment  become  better  in 
the  delicious  remembrance  of  yirtue  I 
•        •        •        *        • 

Sophia  was  a  trump.  You  might 
boil  down — ^let  me  see — sixteen  seJeci 
seminaries  for  yomig  ladies,  and  sell 
the  contents  for  kitchen  stuff,  before 
you  would  hook  out  such  a  tit-bit  as 
my  Sophy.  Sophy,  to  be  sure,  was 
her  name— but  she  was  no  Sophy. 
Sophy  is  a  ladL-a-daisical,  die-a-wair 
deTil— fat  and  sleepy— with largebustj 
larger  waist,  and  ancles  larger  than 
both  put  together ;  as  soft  as  bullock's 
liter,  and  as  dead  as  a  drop  of  stale 
sinidl  beer.  My  Sophy  had  a.  fine- 
drawn head,  fine-drawn  waist,  and 
fine-drawn  ancles ;  none  of  yourstarye- 
lings  neither,  but  phunp  as  pudding, 
and  frisky  as  a  four-year  old.  I  used 
to  cali  her  Kate — and  Kate,  with  de- 
fennce  to  her  godfathers  and  godmo- 
tbers,  ought  to  haye  been  her  name. 
She  had  eyes  in  her  head — and  teeth^- 
and  hair;  a  smile  so  sweet — and  a 
laugli — a  laugh  so  hearty  and  joyous, 
that  I  sighed  when  I  heard  it,  for  I 
knew  that  care  would  come,  and  with 
his  icy  hand  freeze  it  into  silence !  A 
coxcomb  or  a  libertine  seeing  Sophy^ 
would  have  concluded  she  had  a  kick 
in  her  gallop ;  but  nerer  was  libertine 
or  coxcomb  farther  out  in  the  whole 
course  of  hb  life.  With  vou  she  was 
liTcly,  gay,  and  free ;  with  me  the  in- 
different gaiety  she  bore  in  her  car- 
riage towards  others,  was  mellowed 
into  a  tenderness  irresistibly  touching, 
as  if  already  the  ardour  of  a  passionate 
mistress  was  tempered  with  the  quiet 
cares  of  an  affectionate  wife.  I  loved 
Sophia  aboTe  sil  for  this,  that  she  never 
sneered — a  sneering  woman  is  a  beast 
-  ..-much  less  did  she  ever  throw  up  her 
nose  like  a  pig  in  the  wind,  and  talk 


of  ^'  improper  women/*  and  '<  women 
that  were  not  received  ;**  as  much  as 
to  say,  in  every  toss  of  the  head,  **  see 
what  a  proper  woman  I  am  I*'  Quite 
the  contrary.  My  dear  Sophia  made 
nodifficulty  of  expressing,  even  to  tears, 
her  sympathy  for  the  fallen  and  de- 
graded of  her  own  sex  ;  but  she  took 
especial  good  care,  all  the  while,  to 
run  no  risk  of  being  fallen  and  degrad- 
ed herself.  She  was  mv  mistress^  con- 
fidante, friend,  play- fellow — anything, 
everything  but-*-won  \  "  for  with  wo- 
man, you  know,"  she  used  to  say, 
looking  up  in  my  face  with  a  sad,  sup- 
plicating smiley  that  said,  as  plain  as 
smile  oould  say.  Could  you  harm  me  ? 
-^"  with  woman,  you  know,  to  be  won 
is  to  be  lost  t" 

Luokily  for  our  loves,  my  dear  So- 
phia had  no  money.  I  say  luckily, 
for  I  never  knew  a  woman  with  three 
halfpence  in  her  own  right,  who  was 
not  either  peit,  presumptuous,  or  dull, 
uDon  the  strength  of  her  triumverate 
ot  coppers.  I  am,  and  always  was, 
the  sort  of  fellow  to  let  this  class  of 
ladies  down  bv  the  run,  and  would  as 
soon  think  of  paying  more  than  the 
coolest  courtesy  to  a  female  million- 
aire, merely  as  such,  as  I  would  of 
taking  off  my  hat  to  a  blind  old  apple- 
woman! 

Sophia  wasfriendless — so  was  I;  she 
was  warm-hearted — so  was  I }  she  was 
without  a  penny — so  was  I .  We  were 
so  £ur  equals.  Sophia  was  a  depen- 
dant on  the  charity  of  a  cold-blooded 
usurer  of  an  uncle— so  was  not  I  s  yet 
for  her  I  felt  that  I  could  toil  my  heart 
out.  We  had  our  quarrels,  too^for 
what  is  true  love  without  its  quarrels  ? 
she  returned  my  flowers  in  a  fit  of 
pique — for  what  is  woman  without  her 
fits  of  pique  r  and  the  following  duel 
was  fought  through  the  medium  of  the 
twopenny  post  upon  that  occasion  :*^ 


SOFBU  TO  HSft  LOVSa. 

1  wish,  Horatio,  to  discover 
Whetiier  the  sweet  sprmg  fiowers  you  send 
Bespeak  the  homage  of  a  lover. 
Or  offering  meet  urom  friend  to  friend. 
Say  whether,  in  this  wreath^your  love 
Those  rose-buds  blushingly  disclose. 
Your  constancy  these  lilies  prove. 
And  truth  among  these  violets  blows  ? 
To-morrow— and  ihe  violets  spoil. 
To-morrow — and  the  rose-bu^  fade. 
To-morrow*- and  the  lilies  soO, — 
Truth,  love,  and  constancy — decay 'd  I 
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Frail  emblems  I  nerer  to  be  worn 

Near  hearts,  that  know  not  how  to  range^ 

Back  to  the  gWer,  I  return : 

Ere  they  are  &ded— thou  wilt  change  I 

HBB  LOTBB  TO  SOPHIA. 

When  forth  I  went  these  flowers  to  enlU 

ThinUngy  not  of  myself^  but  thee> 

I  gatherd  the  most  beantifnl^ 

And  this  was  my  soliloquy :-« 

Spotless  the  lily^  as  her  mind, 

Tnis  bndf  like  her,  lovely  in  yonth. 

These  modest  violets,  dedgn^. 

Fit  emblems  of  her  faith  and  truth, 

I  twined  the  wreath  for  thee.— RetornM, 

The  flowers  lie  near  me  in  decay*  , 

Wither*d  and  drooping,  as  they  moum*d,* 

All  harshly  to  be  cnid  away. 

New  wreaths  will  other  springs  restor^^ 

New  suns  bring  fresher  flowers  to  view — 

But  love,  frail  flower,  despoil*d— no  more 

Will  springs  restore-^will  suns  renew  I 

We  met— and  our  reconciliation  was  celebrated  with  a  foaat  of  ambrosial 
i,  and  a  mingled  libation  of  nectareons  tears  I 
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Thus,  like  deer,  all  terror-stricken,  through  the  city  streets  th^  spreact 
Cool'd  themselves  from  sweat  and  labour,  and  their  burning  thurst  allay*4» 
Safe  behind  the  massy  bulwarks ;  whilst  the  Greeks  across  the  field, 
March*d,  beneath  the  very  ramnarts,  each  protected  by  his  shield. 
Hector  stay'd,  for  fate  compell*d  him,  like  a  fettei^d  slave,  to  wait 
Still  before  his  father's  city,  and  without  the  ScoBtti  gate. 
Meanwhile  thus  to  bold  AohiUes  spoke  the  radiant  God  Apollo, —  * 

"  Wherefore  thus,  with  eager  footsteps,  son  of  Peleus,  dost  thon  follow. 

Mortal  thou,  a  God  immortal,  recogmsing  not  my  strain  ? 

For  a  God  tiiou  didst  not  know  me,  now  thy  wrath  is  spent  in  vain ; 

Truitless  must  thy  toil  and  trouble  'gainst  the  Trojan  army  be. 

They  are  sde  within  their  city,  thou  hast  turned  aside  with  me. 

And  thou  canst  not  hope  to  slay  me — death  may  never  reach  my  frame. 


t. 


Him  thus  answered  swift  Achilles,  burning  red  with  rage  and  shame,-- 
<'  Thou  hast  wronir'd  me,  O  thou  Archer!  most  destructive  Grod  of  any  ; 
Thou  hast  led  me  from  my  conquest,  else,  ere  this,  be  sure,  had  many 
Bit  the  earth  in  dying  anguish,  ere  they  could  have  reached  the  town. 
Thou  hast  ta*en  my  glory  from  me—thou  hast  lightly  kept  thine  own ; 
For  thou  didst  not  dread  mj  vengeance :  yet,  tha  heavexuy  power  be  thine^ 
Know  I  surely  wonld  chastise  thee,  Phoebus,  if  the  strengUi  were  nune." 

Thus  he  spake ;  and  to  the  city  once  again  he  turned  his  frioe. 
Rushing  like  a  courser,  often  victor  in  the  chariot  race. 
Who,  against  the  others  straining,  clears  the  ground  with  furious  stride: 
Thus  Achilles  rushed  to  combat,  thus  his  foot  and  knee  he  plied. 
Then  old  Priam  first  beheld  him,  glittering  like  that  evil  star 
Which  against  the  autumn  riseth,  and  outshines  in  lustre  fiur 
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All  the  other  beayenly  watchers^  gleaming  thro*  the  unwholesome  night, 
And  Orients  dog  they  call  it :  yeU  though  brilliant  be  its  lights 
*Ti8  a  woeful  sign,  and  fatal,  earthwards  heat  and  fever  glancing. 
Thus  the  armour  of  Achilles  glittered  on  his  breast  advancing — 
Priam  saw,  and  groan*d  in  anguish,  threw  his  reverend  hands  on  high, 
Beat  hb  forehead,  and,  distracted,  utter'd  loud  a  warning  cry 
To  his  son,  the  dearly  cherished,  who,  remaining  at  the  gat^. 
Earnestly  desires  the  combat,  and  for  stern  Achilles  waits. 
And  the  almost  madden'd  father,  to  adjure  him  thus  began :— . 

"  Do  not  wait,  my  darling  Hector  1 — Hector,  do  not  meet  this  man 
Thus  alone,  nor  backed  by  comrades,  lest  thy  fate  be  now  fulfilled— 
Overcome  b^  stronger  weapons,  by  this  fell  relides  killed. 
Ruthless !  did  the  Gods  regard  him  with  such  feelings  as  I  bear. 
Vultures  should  deface  his  carcase,  dogs  his  prostrate  body  tear: 
Then  my  anguish  would  be  lightened ;  for  how  many  sons  and  brave 
Hath  he  taken  from  me,  sending  some  to  an  untimelv  grave-» 
Selling  some  to  distant  islands.     Even  now,  when  all  is  over. 
All  the  Trojans  in  the  city,  nowhere  can  my  eyes  discover 
Either  of  my  boys,  Lycaon,  or  the  youthful  Polydore, 
Whom  to  me  Laothoe,  fairest  of  all  women,  bore ; 
Yet,  if  they  are  ta*en  and  liYing,  surely  it  shall  be  my  care 
Both  to  ransom,  with  the  treasures  which  within  the  palace  are  ; 
For  old  Altes,  known  in  (tory,  gave  abundance  to  his  daughter. 
But,  if  they  be  dead  already,  and  beside  the  Stygian  water — 
Tho*  their  mother  will  lament  them,  and  tho*  I  will  deeply  feel- 
Others  will  lament  less  sorely,  so  thou  'scap*st  Achilles*  steel. 
Therefore  enter  thou  the  city— come,  my  son,  within  the  waU, 
Save  the  Trojan  men  and  maidens — thou  the  bulwark  of  us  all ; 
Give  not  glory  to  Pelides,  neither  tarry  to  be  slain. 
On  me,  too,  my  son,  have  pity,  while  my  senses  yet  remain— 
Me,  whom  Jove,  Satumian  father,  at  the  limits  of  my  being. 
Will  destroy  with  evil  fortune,  such  dark  sights  of  horror  seeing : 
All  my  sons— my  brave  ones— slaughtered,  and  my  daughters  captive  bound. 
And  their  bridal  chambers  rifled ;  and  against  the  flinty  ground 
Children  d8sh*d,  in  butcher  carnage,  ere  their  lips  have  leam'd  to  speak ; 
And  your  tender  spouses  handled  by  the  rude  and  boisfrous  Greek  ;^  • 
I  too,  haplv,  when  some  foeman  shall  transfix  me  with  his  spear. 
And  shall  leave  me  dead  ai^d  bleeding  at  the  palace  entrance  here. 
May  by  ravenous  hounds  be  mangled— holmds  that  once  I  call*d  my  own. 
Who,  all  drunken  from  their  banquet,  furious,  fierce,  and  savage  grown. 
In  these  princelv  halls  will  kennel.     When  a  young  man  dies  in  glory. 
Slain  in  battle»  tis  seme  honour,  with  a  bosom  gash*d  and  gory 
On  the  field  to  lie  extended ;  for  whate'er  is  seen  is  fair. 
But  when  dogs  deface  the  features  of  an  olSl  man,  and  his  hair. 
Gray  as  winter,  is  duhonour*d,  and  his  limbs  are  mouth'd  and  torn— 
Oh,  can  any  sight  be  fouler  to  a  man  of  woman  bom  I  *' 

Thus  the  aged  sire  entreated,  and  his  locks  by  handfuls  whole 
From  his  head  he  tore  and  scatter*d ;  but  he  moved  not  Hector*s  soul. 
Next  his  mother  call*d  unto  him,  shedding  bitter  tears  and  praying ; 
And  she  bared  her  aged  bosom,  and  her  withered  breasts  displaying, 
With  a  voice  half-choked  with  sorrow,  these  beseeching  woitls  addrcss*d  :-* 

"  Hector  1  take  thou  pity  on  me,  O  my  son,  respect  my  breast ; 
If  it  ever  hath  sustain*d  thee— if  it  stillM  thy  infant  cry- 
Think  on  that,  my  best  beloved,  and  belund  the  ramparts  fly — 
Thence  keep  off  this  hated  foeman,  be  not  first  to  brave  him  here. 
Oh,  hard-hearted  I  if  he  slay  thee,  neither  I,  thy  mother  dear. 
Nor  thy  wife  so  rich  and  beauteous,  shall  l^ent  thee  on  thy  bier ; 
But  apart  from  all  thy  kindred,  near  the  vessels  by  the  sea. 
Cruel  dogs  will  tear  thee  piecemeal,  far  away  from  her  and  mel*' 
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Thud,  in  anguidliy  both  the  parents  called  unto  their  son  bclorcd  ; 
But  their  earnest  prayer  avaird  not,  nor  the  soul  of  Hector  moved. 
Calm  collected^  Btiil  be  tarried  for  Achilles,  first  of  men«-> 
Even  as  an  angry  dragon,  at  the  entrance  of  his  den^ 
Having  fed  on  poisonous  pasture,  waits  the  coming  of  his  foe^ 
Glares  terrific,  and  behind  him  wreathes  his  body  to  and  At>. 
Even  thus  did  valiant  Hector  still  determine  not  to  yield, 
But  against  a  turret  leaning,  eased  him  of  his  glittVing  shield) 
And,  indignant  at  their  counsri,  communed  with  his  own  brave  mind. 

«'  If  the  city  I  should  enter— if  the  walls  I  flee  behind. 
First,  Polydamas  will  blame  me,  that  I  took  not  his  advice,    ' 
Neither  led  the  Trojan  army  (and  therein  bis  words  were  wise). 
To  the  city  back  retreating)  on  this  most  disastrous  night 
When  Achilles  rose  to  combat.     But  I  would  not  yield  my  rights 
Though  it  had  been  better  for  me.     Now,  since  by  my  over-daringf, 
Many  of  our  men  have  perish*d,  fain  would  I  escape  from  bearing 
Angry  looks  and  sad  reproaches  from  the  men  and  maids  of  Troy ; 
Lest  some  lower  chiefshould  tell  them,  *  Hector  did  your  sons  dettrojj 
Rashly  in  his  strength  confiding.'     This  the  baser  sort  will  say ; 
And  'twere  better  for  me  surely,  either  to  return  this  day, 
Having  slain  the  dire  Achilles,  fiercely  fighting  hand  to  hand. 
Or  before  the  walls  to  perish,  battling  for  my  native  land. 
What  if  I  should  change  my  purpose,  and  should  leave  my  armimr  here« 
Throw  aside  my  heavy  helmet,  rest  agrainst  the  wall  my  spear ; 
And  the  strong  Achilles  meeting,  freely  ofibr  to  restore 
Helen  to  the  sons  of  Atreus,  with  the  treasures  Paris  bore 
In  hb  hollow  ships  from  Sparta*— she  for  whom  the  war  b^an— . 
And,  moreover,  to  distribute  to  the  Argives,  man  by  man. 
All  the  treasures,  rich  and  costly,  which  within  the  city  are  ; 
And  to  give  them  more  assurance,  should  I  make  the  elders  swear 
Nothing  of  the  city  riches  to  conceal  or  lay  aside. 
But  the  whole,  in  equal  portions,  well  and  fairly  to  divide  ? 
Yet,  why  doth  my  soul  within  me  such  an  idle  thought  maintain^ 
Never  let  me  go  a  suppliant,  for  my  prayer  were  all  in  vain. 
Small  respect  would  1  encounter— straightway  woiUd  he  stdke  me  down. 
Rashly  coming  like  a  woman,  and  aside  my  armour  thrown. 
This  is  not  the  time  or  season  to  discourse  with  such  as  he, 
As  a  youth  might  greet  a  maiden,  from  a  rock  or  from  a  tree. 
No,  *t!s  better  far,  engaging  in  the  deadly  strife,  to  know 
Whether  Jove  will  give  the  glory  unto  Hector  or  his  foe.'* 

Thus  remaining  fast,  he  communed,  and  Achilles  now  drew  near. 
Like  to  Mars,  the  helmet-shaker,  Jbrandishing  the  Pelian  spear 
On  his  shoulder,  and  around  him  all  his  brazen  armour  shoue. 
Either  like  a  blazing  ftimace,  or  more  like  the  rising  sun. 
Then  a  panic  seized  on  Hector,  neither  durst  he  longer  wait ; 
But,  all  terror-struck,  departed,  and  behind  him  left  the  gate, 
Fleeing  onwards,  and  Pelides  followed,  trusting  to  his  pace. 
As  amongst  the  hills  a  goss-hawk,  fleetest  of  the  falcon  race. 
Pouncing  on  a  fHghted  pigeon,  who  by  shifting  shuns  the  blow. 
Still  with  screams  renews  the  onset,  and  together  still  they  go,    . 
Thus  right  onward  bore  Achilles-^thus  did  Hector  turn  away^ 
Underneath  the  city  ramparts,  overmastered  by  dismay. 
Thus  he  changed  his  course  and  shifted.     First  they  pnss^d  the  loftj  monnd. 
And  the  wind- saluted  fig  trees,  which  they  say  do  most  abound 
Near  the  shelter  of  the  rampart,  by  the  public  pathway  g^rowln^. 
Then  they  reached  the  double  fountain,  whence  the  waters  crystal* flowing. 
Of  the  deep  Scaraandcr,  issue.   One  of  these  pellucid  springs 
Rises  hot,  and  round  its  basin  ever  gusty  vapour  flings  ; 
Whilst  the  other  sister  fountain  flows,  the  livilorg  suramcr  through, 
Cold  as  hail,  or  ice,  or  water  trickling  from  a  bed  of  snow. 
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Close  beside  them  stand  the  cisterns^  fairly  built  of  massiye  stone^ 
Where  the  Trojan  wiyes  and  daughters,  in  the  days  that  now  vere  gonc« 
Came  to  wash  their  costly  garmentSy  in  the  happier  times  of  peace* 
Ere  the  tempest  settled  round  them— ere  they  saw  the  sons  of  Greece. 
Thitherward  they  ran- and  passed  them,  chase  and  chaser  swift  of  limb ; 
Brave  was  he  who  fled,  but  bniYer  far  was  he  who  followed  him. 
And  right  swiftly  dfd  he  follow— for  they  stroYe  not  for  the  meed. 
Hide  of  bull  or  votiTe  Tiotim,  which  reward  the  racer's  speed : 
Hector's  life's  the  prize  and  forfeit— Hector  tamer  of  the  steed. 
As  when  games  are  held  in  honour  of  some  mightT  hero  slain. 
Fast  the  oft- victorious  coursers  round  tiie  amp&  circle  strain 
For  some  prize^-a  slave  or  tripod :  so  the  hasty  warriors  wound ; 
And  the  lofty  town  of  Priam  three  times  did  thev  circle  round. 
Never  of  their  speed  relaxing ;  and  the  Gods  beheld  nor  spoke. 
Till  the  Universal  Father  thus  the  solemn  silence  broke : — 

**  There  I  see  an  honour'd  chieftain — is  it  not  a  piteous  sight  ? 
Hound  his  native  city  hunted ;  I  am  sad  for  Hectors  plight. 
Often  have  I  felt  the  savour  of  his  plenteous  sacrifice 
From  the  tops  of  vallied  Ida,  or  the  city  turrets,  rise 
In  my  honour ;  now  I  see  him — and  my  soul  is  fill'd  with  pity- 
Folio  w*d  by  the  strong  Achilles  round  and  round  his  father's  city* 
Quickly  then,  ye  go(k,  to  counsel  I — shall  we  interpose  to  save. 
Or  the  son  of  Peleus  suffer  to  subdue  the  good  and  brave  ?" 

Out  then  spoke  blue>eyed  Minerva. — "  Father,  whom  the  Gods  revere, 
Thunder-hurler — Cloud-compeller— Father,  what  is  this  we  hear? 
Wouldst  thou  save  a  mortal  being  long  ago  to  fate  consign'd  ? 
Thou  mayst  do  it,  but  remember,  others  are  not  of  thy  mind." 

.  An8Wer*d  Jove,  the  Cloud-compeller. — **  Calm  thyself,  my  daughter  dear. 
That  was  not  my  thought,  Tritonia,  therefore  be  of  better  cheer. 
I  would  fain  be  gentle  with  thee ;  work  thy  will  and  do  not  fear.*' 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  stirr'd  Minerva,  who  no  further  urging  needed. 
Up  she  sprang,  then  shooting  downwards,  from  Olympus  top  she  speeded. 

All  this  while  the  swift  Achilles  pressM  on  Hector,  rushing  on. 
Asa  doff  within  the  mountains  follows  fast  a  startled  fawn 
Through  the  glens  and  through  the  thickets,  having  roused  it  from  its  lair ; 
Even  though  it  reach  a  cover,  and  should  seek  for  shelter  there. 
Still  he  follows  on  its  footsteps,  hunting  over  hill  and  hollow, — 
Thus  did  Hector  try  to  double,  thus  did  swift  Achilles  follow. 
When  the  Trojan  strove  to  bend  him  in  towards  the  gates  of  Tmy, 
Underneath  the  Dardan  rampart,  that  the  townsmen  might  employ 
Dart  and  sling  to  gall  his  foeman,  did  Achilles  turn  him  wide 
To  the  open  plain  and  country,  keeping  still  the  city  side. 
As  in  sleep  the  dreamer  cannot  follow  one  who  flies  before. 
Neither  can  that  one  escape  him,  nor  the  dreamer  hasten  more. 
So  'twas  now ;— Achilles  could  not  on  the  flying  Trolan  gain. 
Nor  could  he  outstrip  Achilles,  though  he  strovo  with  might  and  main. 
Then  had  Hector  surely  perbh'd,  had  not,  for  the  latest  Ume, 
God  Apollo  come  to  help  him,  strengthening  him  in  soul  and  limb ; 
And  Achilles,  as  he  pass'd  them,  beckon'd  to  the  gazing  Greek 
Nor  with  lance,  nor  dart,  nor  arrow.  Hector's  forfeit  life  to  seek. 
Lest  another's  hand  should  wound  him,  and  should  take  away  his  fame. 
When,  the  fourth  time,  widely  circling,  to  the  fountain's  mar^e  they  came, 
Jove  his  golden  scales  uplifted,  and  two  lots  of  death  ho  wcigh'd, — 
One  Achilles'  lot,  the  other  Hector  s,  tamer  of  the  steed  : 
By  the  centre  then  he  raised  them — Hector's  fatal  day  declln'd. 
Sinking  down  to  gloomy  Orcus — then  Apollo  left  his  friend ; 
And  the  blue-eyed  queen,  Minerva,  to  her  favour'd  chief  drew  near. 
And,  his  headlong  course  arresting,  whisper'd  lightly  in  his  ear :— 
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"  Noir«  I  trusty  renown'd  Achilles*  honourM  of  the  highest  King, 
Fame  and  glorr  to  the  vessels  of  the  ArgWes  shall  we  bring. 
Having  slain  tnis  valiant  Hector*  strong  in  battle  though  he  be  ; 
For  he  cannot  longer  *8cape  us*  and  he  may  not  further  flee* 
Though  the  Archer-god*  Apollo,  e*er  so  earnestly  entreat. 
Begging  respite  for  his  minion,  at  the  iSgis-bearer's  feet. 
Meanwhile*  stand  thou  still  and  breathe  Uiee ;  I  will  urge  him  to  remain* 
And  to  fight  the  battle  with  thee  singly  on  this  pitched  plain.'* 

Thus  Minerva.     He  obey*d  her*  and  a  joyful  man  was  he* 
Leaning  on  his  spear  so  deadly*  shapen  of  the  ashen  tree. 
So  the  Goddess  parted  from  him*  and  to  Hector  near  she  drew* 
Like  Deiphobns  in  person*  and  she  spoke  his  accents  too ; 
Thus  disguised*  she  hasten'd  onwards*  and  accosted  thus  the  other  :*-> 

''  Sorely  by  the  swift  Achilles  art  thou  press*d*  beloved  brother  ; 
I  have  seen  him  swiftly  chase  thee  our  ancestral  city  round ; 
Now*  then*  let  us  stand  and  face  him — bravely  shall  we  keep  our  g^itmnd." 

Out  then  answer*d  helmed  Hector :— »''  Welcome  thou*  my  trusty  frere» 
Over  all  the  sons  of  Priam*  ever  held  I  thee  most  dear ; 
But  this  day  thy  bold  endeavour  far  exceeds  thy  first  renown* 
Since  thou  comest  forth  to  help  me*  whilst  the  others  keep  the  town.** 

Answered  back  the  blue-eyed  Goddess :-»''  True  it  is*  my  valiant  brother. 
Long  our  father  did  implore  me*  long  our  venerable  mother* 
Each  by  turns  my  knees  embracing*  and  our  old  companions  pray*d 
That  I  would  not  leave  the  city — he  hath  made  them  so  afnia ; 
But  my  soul  was  heavy-laden*  and  I  could  not  stay  within. 
Now*  then*  while  our  hearts  are  ardent*  lot  the  battle  straight  begin  : 
We  have  spears*  and  wo  can  use  them--let  us  try  this  Grecian's  power ; 
Whether  two  of  us  shall  perish*  brothers*  in  the  self*same  hour* 
Whether  he  shall  bear  our  armour  bloody*dripping  to  the  fleet* 
Or*  o*er-master*d  by  thy  prowess*  fall  a  corpse  before  thy  feet.*' 

Thus  she  spoke*  the  guilefhl  Goddess*  and  she  led  the  hero  on. 
Now*  when  they  were  near  each  other*  pausing  ere  the  flght  hegiuk. 
Hector  of  the  crested  helmet  thus  accosted  Fdens*  son :— . 

'*  I  have  shunned  thee*  thou  Pelides  I  now  I  shall  no  longer  shun  ; 
Thrice  round  Priam's  spacious  city  have  I  fled*  nor  dared  to  wait 
For  thy  coming ;  now  I  face  thee*  for  my  heart  again  is  great* 
And  it  urges  me  against  thee*  to  be  slain*  or  else  to  slay  1 
Take  we  then  the  Gods  to  witness*  none  so  excellent  as  Uiey* 
If  my  vows  to  Jove  shall  prosper — ^if  thou  fallest — hear  me  swear* 
Basely  will  I  not  entreat  thee*  no  dbhonour  shalt  thou  bear ; 
I  will  take  thine  armour  only*  but  thy  body  will  bestow 
On  the  Greeks ;  and  thou*  Achilles*  also  swear  to  use  me  so.'* 

Then  the  swift  Achilles  answer'd*  and  a  furious  man  was  he : — 
"  Hector !  miscreant !  do  not  look  for  covenant  'twixt  thee  and  me. 
Men  will  never  treat  with  lions*  wolves  will  never  league  with  sheep* 
For  their  hostile  kind  forbids  them — each  their  adverse  nature  keep  ; 
So*  apart  from  all  alliance,  thou  and  I  must  ever  stand* 
Until  one  shall  fall  a  victim  unto  Mars,  the  bloody-hand. 
Now  be  mindful  of  thy  valour — thou  hast  cause  for  it  indeed  I 
Show  thvself  a  skilful  spearman*  and  a  sworder  good  at  need : 
Flying  snail  not  longer  serve  thee — Pallas  smites  thee  by  my  spear : 
Thou  shalt  render  rich  atonement  for  my  many  comrades  dear. 
Whom  thy  wrath  and  deadly  anger  to  the  gloomy  shades  have  sent  I" 

Speaking  thus*  his  lance  he  brandish'd*  launching  it  with  fell  intent; 
But  the  wary  Hector  watch'd  it  coming*  with  a  practised  eye— 
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Down  he  stoop*d  before  it  reach'd  him,  and  the  brazen  death  pass'd  by ; 
Deep  in  earth  it  8tuck>  and  qoiver'd :  bat  Minerva  came  behind. 
All  unseen  by  princely  Hector,  and  restored  it  to  her  friend. 
Then  the  Trojan  chief  exulting,  thus  to  stem  Pelides  cried  :— 

''  Thou-hast  mis8*d  thy  mark,  Achilles  I  lo,  thy  lance  hath  turn'd  aside ! 
And  thou  saidst  that  Jove  deliTer*d  thus  his  counsel  to  thy  view  ? 
Man !  I  hold  thee  for  a  prater,  and  a  Yain  dissembler  too ! 
Think  not  that  thy  words  shall  scare  me — ^neither  them  nor  thee  I  fear  1 
Not  into  my  back  inglorious  shalt  thou  ever  thrust  thy  spear ; 
Through  my  bosom,  onwards  rushing — if,  indeed,  the  powers  divine 
So  have  destin'd — must  thou  strike  it :    now,  do  thou  take  heed  of  mine ! 
Would  'twere  buried  in  thy  body  I  for,  of  aU  the  plagues  of  war 
That  have  scourged  the  hapless  Trojans,  thou  hast  been  the  fellest  far  !** 

Speaking  thus,  his  lance  he  brandished ;  fast  the  enormous  weapon  came. 
Struck  the  target  of  Pelides  in  the  midst,  so  true  the  aim ; 
Yet  it  pierced  not,  but  rebounded.     Then  was  Hector  sore  cast  do  wo. 
That  so  uselessly  and  rashly  was  his  trusty  weapon  thrown. 
Sore  dejected  stood  the  hero — ^keenly  glanced  he  round  the  field ; 
For  Deiphobus  he  shouted,  warrior  of  the  stainless  shield. 
His  long  lance  in  haste  demanding :  no  Deiphobus  replied. 
Then  he  knew  himself  forsaken,  knew  the  cruel  fraud,  and  cried^ — 

<'  Woe  is  me  I  my  death  is  surely  by  the  hostile  Gods  decreed. 
For  I  thouffht  the  warrior  by  me  was  Deiphobus  indeed. 
He,  alas !  is  in  the  city.     Thou,  Minerva,  didst  deceive  me. 
Evil  death  no  longer  tarries,  but  is  ready  to  receive  me ; 
Neither  can  I  flee  before  it.     Long  must  this  have  been  foreknown 
Unto  Jupiter,  and  destined  by  himself,  and  by  his  son 
Phcebus,  launcher  of  the  arrows — he  whom  once  I  thought  my  friend- 
He  who  sheltered  me  in  battle.     Well !  at  last  I  know  my  end — 
Now  for  what  remains !     Ignobly  Hector  will  not  yield  his  breath. 
But  my  name  shall  live  in  glory,  honour'd  even  after  death  !*' 

Thus  he  spoke^  and  from  its  scabbard  drew  the  falchion  by  his  side. 
Rushing  onwards-^as  an  eagle  stooping  from  its  place  of  pride. 
Downward  darting  on  the  meadow,  cleaves  the  hot  and  heavy  air. 
Aiming  at  a  tender  lambkin,  or,  perchance,  a  timorous  hare, — 
So  brave  Hector  onwards  bounded,  brandishing  his  sword  on  high ; 
And  Achilles  rush'd  to  meet  him — wrath  was  in  his  soul  and  eye : 
That  stitoge  shield,  so  fairly  fashion*d,  spread  before  his  ample  breast. 
And  his  four-coned  helmet  nodded,  and  the  wavy  golden  crest. 
Which  Hephaistus'  hand  had  moulded,  quivered  as  he  rush'd  to  war. 
As  when  all  is  hush'd  and  darkling,  Hespems,  the  fairest  star 
Shines  among  the  other  planets,  so  the  pomt  of  that  sharp  spear 
In  the  right  hand  of  Achilles,  seem'd  to  flash,  as,  drawing  neao 
Hector's  frame  his  eyes  ran  over,  seeking  where  he  best  might  wound  him : 
But  the  polish'd  brazen  armour  of  the  dead  Patroclus  bound  him, 
All  except  one  little  rivet,  where  the  neck  and  throat  were  bare ; 
Any  wound  on  that  is  fatal — and  Achilles  smote  him  there. 
Through  the  neck  the  weapon  glided,  for  the  deadly  um  was  true. 
Yet  the  brazen  spear  so  heavy  did  not  cut  the  windpipe  through. 
And  the  power  of  speech  was  left  him,  while  he  yet  survived  the  blow ; 
Prone  he  fell,  and  thus  Achilles  triumph^  o'er  his  fallen  foe : — 

*^  So  thou  thoughtest,  haughty  Hector,  when  thou  didst  Patroclus  slay, 
That  no  vengeance  should  overtake  thee,  and  that  I  was  far  away  1 
Fool !  a  stronger  far  was  lying  at  the  hollow  ships  that  day — 
An  avenger — who  hath  made  thee  his  dear  blood  with  thino  repay  ; 
I  was  left,  and  I  have  smote  thee.     To  the  ravenous  hounds  and  kites 
Art  thou  destined,  whilst  thy  victim  shall  receive  the  fimeral  rites  !** 
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flim  thus  answered  helmed  Hector,  and  hb  words  were  faint  and  dowj*— 
"  By  thy  soul,  thy  knees,  thy  parents— let  them  not  entreat  me  so ! 
Suffer  not  the  do  .^t  to  rend  me  by  the  vessels  on  the  shore. 
But  accept  the  gold  and  treasure  sent  to  thee  in  ample  store 
By  my  father  and  my  mother.    O,  give  back  my  body,  then, 
That  the  l^eral  rites  may  grace  it,  offered  by  my  oountrymen  1" 

Then  the  swift  Achilles,  sternly  glancing,  answer  d  him  again  : 
*'  Speak  not  of  my  knees  or  parents — dog  1  thou  dost  implore  in  rain  | 
For  I  would  my  rage  and  hatred  oould  so  far  transport  mc  on. 
That  I  might  myself  devour  thee,  for  the  murders  thou  hast  done : 
Therefore  know  that  from  thy  caroaso  none  shall  drive  the  doga  away— 
Not  although  thy  wretched  parents  ten  and  twenty  ransoms  pay. 
And  should  promise  others  also — not  though  Dardan  Priam  brought 
Gold  enough  to  weigh  thee  over,  shall  thy  worthless  corpse  be  bought : 
Never  shall  thy  aged  mother,  of  her  eldest  hope  bereft. 
Mourn  above  thee — ^to  the  meroies  of  the  dog  and  vulture  leftT' 

Then  the  helmed  Hector,  dying,  once  again  essay 'd  to  speak  x-~ 
"  'Tis  but  what  my  "heart  foretold  me  of  thy  nature,  ruthless  Greek  I 
Vain,  indeed,  is  mv  entreaty,  for  thou  hast  an  iron  heart. 
Yet,  bethink  thee  for  a  moment,  lest  the  Gods  should  take  my  part* 
When  Apollo  and  my  brother  Paris  shall  avenge  my  fate. 
Stretching  thee,  thou  mighty  warrior,  dead  before  the  Scoean  gate  !'* 

Scarcely  had  the  hero  spoken,  ere  his  eyes  were  fix*d  in  deathf 
And  his  soul,  the  body  leaving,  glided  to  the  shades  beneath ; 
Its  hard  fate  lamenting  sorely,  from  so  fair  a  mansion  fled : 
And  the  noble  chief,  Achilles,  spoke  again  above  the  dead. 

''  Meanwhile,  die  thou  I  I  am  ready,  when  *tis  Jove's  eternal  will* 
And  the  other  heavenly  deities,  their  appointment  to  fulfil/' 
This  he  said,  and  tore  tho  weapon  from  the  body  where  it  lay. 
Flung  it  down,  and  stooping  o*er  him,  rent  tho  bloody  spoils  away : 
And  the  other  Grecian  warriors  crowded  round  the  fatal  place, 
Hector*8  noble  form  admiring,  and  his  bold  and  manly  face ; 
Yet  so  bitter  was  their  hatred,  that  they  gash'd  the  senseless  dead  i 
And  each  soldier  that  beheld  him,  turning  to  his  neighbour,  8ud» 
''  By  the  Gods !  *tis  easier  matter  now  to  handle  Hector's  frame. 
Than  when  we  beheld  him  flinging  on  the  ships  devouring  flame/* 
So  the  standers-by  exulted,  and  again  did  each  one  wound  him  i 
Then  Achilles,  having  spotl'd  him,  spoke  unto  his  friends  around  him  x— 

"  Friends  and  princes  of  the  Argives  I  since  the  Gods  have,  by  my  «rm» 
Slain  this  man,  who,  most  of  any,  drove  us  back,  and  work*d  us  haraa* 
Let  us  ha8ten,.^round  the  city  let  our  arm^d  battalions  move. 
So  we*ll  try  the  Trojans'  mettle,  and  their  further  purpose  prove-— 
Whether  they  will  leave  the  city,  or  their  lofty  towers  retain  ; 
Broken-hearted  are  they  surely,  since  their  chief  defence  is  slain. 
Out,  alas  I  1  blame  my  folly  that  such  words  should  pass  my  lips, 
Unlamented  and  unburied  lies  Patroclus  near  the  ships  ; 
He  whom  I  have  loved  so  dearly,  and  whom  I  shall  ever  love 
Whilst  I  dwell  amongst  the  living,  whilst  my  limbs  have  power  to  moTV. 
Even  in  Orcus,  though  the  spirits,  ere  they  enter,  leave  behind 
All  the  memories  of  their  being,  shidl  I  recognise  my  friend. 
Gome,  then,  children  of  the  Argives !  raise  on  high  the  triumph  song  ; 
To  our  vessels  let  us  hasten,  bearing  this  dead  corpse  along. 
Mighty  glory  have  we  gotten,^Hector's  self  hath  bit  the  sod. 
Whom  the  Trojans,  through  the  city,  honoured  even  as  a  god  I** 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  took  a  vengeance  most  unworthy  of  his  kind_< 
Both  the  feet  of  Hector  piercing,  where  the  tendons  meet  behind 
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From  the  heel  into  the  iustep»  leathern  thongs  therein  he  thrust^ 
Bound  them  to  the  chariot,  leaving  the  hraye  head  to  trail  in  dust. 
Then  within  the  chariot  vaulting,  lifted  up  the  arms  to  view, 
Lash'd  his  horses  to  the  gallop,  and  right  eagerly  they  flow  ; 
And  the  dust  arose  from  Hector,  and  his  hair  was  shaken  round. 
And  hia  head»  so  ftiir  and  graceful,  smote  the  earth  at  every  bound ; 
For  that  hour  was  granted  to  them*  by  almighty  Jove*s  command. 
That  his  enemies  might  triumph  o'er  him  in  his  fatherlaqd. 
Thus  Ids  bead  with  dust  was  loaded.     Then  his  mother  rent  her  hair. 
And  she  threw  her  veil  far  from  her,  and  she  shrieked  to  see  him  there ; 
And  his  well-b^loved  father— 0,  to  hear  him  groan  was  pity  I 
And  the  cry  of  lamentation  rose  throughont  the  peopled  city. 
'Twa^  moat  like— that  dismal  wailing — as  if  Ilion's  ancient  wall 
Were  from  it^  foundation  hlaalng,  and  the  flames  were  circling  all. 
Scarcely  could  the  sorrowing  people  in  the  town  their  king  detain. 
For  he  strovq,  with  frantic  passion,  forth  to  rush  and  cross  the  plain  ; 
Like  a  suppliant  he  implored  them—he,  their  honour*d  king  and  sire-** 
And  each  man  by  name  entreated^  grov'lling  in  the  filthy  mire  :^^ 

''  O,  my  friends !  stand  back  I  pray  you,  and  permit  me  all  alone 
From  tho  city  gates  to  isaoe,  and  towards  the  vessels  run. 
That  I  may  entreat  this  warrior  to  forego  his  dreadful  rage : 
Haply  he  my  years  may  honour,  and  have  reverence  for  my  age — 
Such  as  I  am  IS  his  father,  who  hath  brought  him  up  to  be 
Such  a  ruin  tq  the  Trojans,  and  a  cruel  scourge  to  me. 
His  death-dealing  sword  hath  robbed  me  ere  to-day  of  many  a  son 
Whom  I  mourn'ds  but  not  so  deeply  as  I  mourn  this  latest  one, 
Sorrow  shortly  will  consume  me, — I  shall  die  for  Hector's  death  I 
Had  he  perished  on  my  bosom,  had  I  felt  his  latest  breath, 
Then  his  most  unhappy  mother  might  have  ta'en  her  fill  of  weeping. 
And  our  tears  together  mingledi  watch  beside  his  body  keeping." 

Thus  he  cried,  and  all  the  people  groan*d  to  hear  ihe  wretched  man  t 
And,  amidst  the  Trojan  women,  Hecuba  her  wail  began  \^^ 

"  O,  my  son !  why  live  I  longer,  when  thy  preoions  life  is  lost  ? 
Dead  art  thpu  that,  through  the  city,  wert  my  glory  and  my  boast. 
And  the  darling  of  the  Trojans,  who  revered  thee  as  their  own ! 
Hadst  thou  been  a  god,  their  reverence  eould  not  have  been  greater  shown ; 
And  they  well  might  joy  to  see  thee,  for  thou  wert  their  J^ry  breath,'^ 
Lifeless  now  thou  liest,  my  Hector,  in  the  leaden  hands  of  death.*' 

Thus  old  Hecuba  lamented ;  but  the  wife  of  Hector  knew 
Nothing  of  this  great  disaster — none  bad  brought  her  tidings  true 
How  her  spouse  had  rasl^ly  tarried  all  without  the  city  gate. 
Weaving  of  a  eostly  garment,  in  an  inner  room  she  sate. 
With  a  varied  wreath  of  blossoms  broidering  the  double  border ; 
And  unto  the  fair-hair'd  maidens  of  her  household  gave  she  order 
On  the  fire  to  place  a  tripod,  and  to  make  the  fuel  bum. 
For  a  welcome  bath  for  Heetor,  when  from  fight  he  should  return. 
Hapless  woman  I  and  she  knew  not  that  from  all  these  oomforts  far^ 
Blue-eyed  Pallas  had  subdued  him,  by  Achilles,  first  In  war ; 
But  shie  heard  the  voice  of  weeping  from  the  turrets,  and  the.wall 
And  the  cry  of  lamentation  ]  then  her  limbs  began  to  fail. 
And  she  shook  with  dread  all  over,  dropped  the  shuttle  on  the  grennd, 
And  bespoke  her  fUr-hair*d  maidens,  as  they  stood  in  order  round  :-<- 

*'  Two  of  ye  make  haste  and  follow--^what  may  all  this  tumult  mean  ? 
Sure  that  cry  of  bitter  anguish  came  from  Hecuba  the  queen. 
Wildly  leaps  my  heart  within  me,  and  my  limbs  are  faint  and  bending, 
Much  I  fear  some  dire  misfortune  over  Friam*s  sons  impending  i 
Would  to  heaven  my  words  were  folly  ;  yet  my  terror  1  must  own. 
Lest  Achilles,  having  hasted  'twixt  my  Hector  and  the  town, 
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0*er  the  open  plain  hath  chased  him,  all  alone  and  sore  distress'd— . 
Lest  his  hot  and  fiery  valour  should  at  last  he  laid  to  rest ; 
For,  amidst  the  throng  of  warriors,  never  yet  made  Hector  one. 
Onwards  still  he  rushed  before  them,  yielding  in  liis  pride  to  nose.'* 

Thus  she  spoke,  and,  like  a  Mcenad,  frantic  through  the  halls  she  flew. 
Wildly  beat  her  heart  within  her ;  and  her  maidens  followed  too. 
Oh !  but  when  she  reach*d  the  turret,  and  the  crowd  were  forced  aside. 
How  she  gazed !  and,  oh !  how  dreadful  was  the  sight  she  there  espied  !— 
Hector  dragg'd  before  the  city ;  and  the  steeds,  with  hasty  tramp. 
Hurling  him,  in  foul  dishonour,  to  the  sea-beat  Grecian  camp. 
Darkness  fell  upon  her  yision— -darkness  like  the  mist  of  deauu* 
Nerveless  sank  her  Umbs  beneath  her,  and  her  bosom  ceasedio  breathe. 
All  the  ornamental  tissue  dropped  from  her  wild  streaming  hair. 
Both  the  garland,  and  the  fillet,  and  the  veil  so  wondrous  fair. 
Which  the  golden  Venus  gave  her  on  that  well-remember*d  day. 
When  the  battle -hasting  Hector  led  her  as  his  bride  away 
From  the  palace  of  Action, — noble  marriage-gifts  were  Uiev  I 
Thronging  round  her  came  her  sisters,  and  her  kindred  held  her  fast. 
For  she  caird  on  death  to  free  her,  ere  that  frantic  fit  was  past. 
When  the  agony  was  over,  and  her  mind  again  had  found  ner. 
Thus  she  faltered,  deeply  sobbing,  to  the  Trojan  matrons  round  her  :-— 

"  O,  my  Hector !  me  unhappy !  e(|ual  destinies  were  ours ; 
Born,  alas  1  to  equal  fortunes, — thou  in  Priam's  ancient  towers, 
I  in  Thebes,  Action's  dwelling  in  the  woody  Poplacus. 
Hapless  father  I  hapless  daughter  I  better  had  it  been  for  us 
That  he  never  had  begot  me, — doomed  to  evil  from  my  birth. 
Thou  art  gone  to  Hades,  husband,  far  below  the  caves  of  earth. 
And  thou  leavest  me  a  widow,  in  thy  emptv  halls  to  mourn. 
And  thy  son  an  orphan  infant — ^better  haa  he  ne*er  been  bom! 
Thou  wilt  never  help  him.  Hector — thou  canst  never  cheer  thy  boy  ; 
Nor  can  he  unto  his  father  be  a  comfort  and  a  joy ! 
Even  though  this  war  that  wastes  us  pass  away  and  harm  him  not. 
Toil  and  sorrow,  never  ending,  still  must  be  his  future  lot. 
Others  will  remove  his  land-marks,  and  will  take  his  fields  away. 
Neither  friend  nor  comrade  left  him,  by  this  orphan-making  day  ; 
And  he  looks  so  sad  alreadv,  and  his  cheeks  are  wet  with  tears  I 
Then  the  boy  in  want  shall  wander  to  his  father's  old  compeers. 
Grasping  by  the  cloak  one  warrior,  and  another  by  the  vest ; — 
Then,  perhaps,  some  one  amongst  them,  less  forgetful  than  the  rest. 
Shall  bestow  a  cup  upon  him — yet  that  cup  shall  be  so  small. 
That  his  lips  will  scarce  be  moisten* d,  nor  nis  thirst  assuaged  at  all : 
Then  shall  some  one,  bless*d  with  parents,  thrust  him  rudely  from  the  hall. 
Loading  him  with  blows  and  scorning,  which  perforce  the  boy  must  bear — 
Saying,  '  Get  thee  gone,  thou  beggar !  lo,  thy  father  feasts  not  here  1  * 
Weeping  at  this  harsh  denial,  back  shall  he  return  to  me— 
Ho,  Astyanax,  the  infant,  who,  upon  his  fatlier*s  knee. 
Feasted  on  the  richest  marrow,  and  the  daintiest  meats  that  be ; 
Who,  when  slumber  fell  upon  him,  and  his  childish  crying  ceased. 
Went  to  sleep  in  ease  and  plenty,  cradled  on  his  nurse's  breast. 
Now,  Astyanax — the  Trojans  by  that  name  the  infant  call ; 
Since  'twas  thou,  my  Hector,  only  that  didst  keep  the  gates  and  wall- 
Many  a  wrong  shall  feel  and  suffer,  since  his  fatner  is  no  more. 
Now  the  creeping  worm  shall  waste  thee-^lying  naked  on  the  shore. 
Neither  friend  nor  parent  near  thee — when  the  dogs  have  ta'en  their  fiU. 
Naked!— and  thy  graceful  garments  lie  within  thy  palace  still ; 
These,  the  skilful  work  of  women,  all  to  ashes  I  will  burn. 
For  thou  never  more  shalt  wear  them,  and  thou  never  canst  return  ; 
Yet  the  Trojans  will  revere  them,  relics  of  their  chief  so  true!" — 
Thus  she  spoke  in  tears,  and  round  her  all  the  women  sorrowed  too. 
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LETTEK  ON  SCOTCH  NATIONALITY, 


TO  CHfilSTOPHEB  NORTH>  ESQ. 


Mt  Dear  Sib, — The  kind  reception  own  childhood  in  the  cool  glens,  and 
which  yon  gave  me  on  my  aniyal  in  by  the  prattling  streamlets  of  her  na- 
Scotland,  with  but  a  slender  claim  on  tive  land.  Her  favourite  melodies 
your  acquaintance,  and  the  high  opi-  were  the  pastoral  songs  of  Scotland, 
nion  which  I  formed  of  your  liberality  of  which  the  peculiar  imagery  never 
of  sentiment  in  the  course  of  much  de-  failed  to  affect  her  with  the  tenderest 
lightful  communication  with  you,  both  longings  of  attachment,  and  produced 
in  Buchanan  House  and  elsewhere,  in  the  expanding  minds  of  her  little 
encourage  me  to  address  you  on  a  sub-  nursery  an  involuntary  desire  to  know 
Ject^  from  which  I  should  otherwise  and  to  see  the  objects  that  could  ex- 
have  studiously  abstained,  as  involving  cite  so  strong  a  devotion  in  one  whom 
many  delicate  and  perhaps  disputable  we  so  much  loved  and  venerated.     In 

questions.     Our  mutual  friend  H advancing  years,  I  retained  for  Scot- 

nad  partially  prepared  me  for  finding,  land,  and  all  that  was  connected  with 
in  the  Christopher  North  of  private  it,  much  of  that  instinctive  affection 
life,  a  still  more  enlightened  and  en-  which  had  thus  been  implanted  in  me. 
g^aging  old  man  than  the  pages  of  his  But  various  circumstances  attending 
published  writings  present  to  ns ;  but,  the  course  of  life  on  which  I  entered, 
independently  of  other  qualities,  my  prevented  me  from  visiting  my  mater- 
anticipations  were  far  short  of  that  nal  country  until  a  recent  period,  when, 
courteous  hospitality,  that  wide-spread  among  other  advantages,  I  enjoyed 
fellow-feeling,  and  that  mild  toleration  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  making  your 
for  honest  differences  of  opinion,  which  acquaintance,  and  I  hope  I  may  add, 
1  soon  found  him  to  possess.  I  am  of  acquiring  your  friendship, 
aware^  that,  insending  you  this  packet.  In  most  respects,  my  visit  to  Scot- 
'  I  am  trespassing  on  your  time,  and  land  has  not  disappointed  me.  Her 
perhaps  trying  your  temper ;  but  the  mountains  and  valleys  were  all,or  more 
extent  of  your  indulgence  to  me  on  than  all,  that  I  had  fancied  or  desired, 
former  occasions  must  plead  my  ex-  I  found  her  institutions  wisely  framed, 
cuse,  however  imperfectly,  if  I  seem  and  ably  administered.  Her  people 
to  overtax  it  now.  generally  impressedme with  ahighcon- 

You  are  aware  that,  though  speak-  viction  of  their  virtues  and  good  sense; 

ing  the  language  of  Britain,  and  bear-  and  those  with  whom  I  nave  had  a 

ing  British  blood  in  my  veins,  I  can-  more  familiar  Intercourse,  have  laid 

not  boast  of  having  been  bom  in  this  me,  by  their  civilities  and  cordialities, 

country.     Yet  no  man,  I  believe,  en-  under  obligations  that  I  can  never 

tertains  towards  her  soil  a  more  fond  either  forget  or  repay.     But  allow 

or  filial  affection.     My  father  was  a  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  say,  that  in  one 

native  of  England  ;   my  mother  of  particular,  the  conduct  or  manners  of 

Scotland.     I  feel  an  interest  and  a  your  countrymen  gave  me  consider- 

pride  in  all  that  concerns  either  part  able  pain,  and  seemed  to  me  to  leave 

of  the   United  Kingdom ;   and  per-  room  for  considerable  amendment, 

haps,  as  earliest  impressions  are  tho  The  fault  that  I  have  to  find  with 

strongest,  my  predilections  are  rather  them  lies  in  an  excessive,  and  I  think 

in  favour  of  the  northern  than  of  the  superfluous  display  of  national  feeling, 

southern  division.     I  well  remember,  particularly  in  matters  of  learning  and 

when  yet  a  child,  and  when  the  first  literature.     Since  I  came  among  you, 

pulsations  of  taste  and  feeling  were  I  have  been  present  at  a  good  many 

awakening  within  me,  the  sad  but  meetings  and  entertainments,  more  or 

pleasing  sympathy  with  which  I  listen-  less  of  a  literary  or  public  nature ;  and 

cd  to  my  mother,  while,  with  tears  in  while  there  has  been  no  lack  of  lauda- 

hcr  eyes,  and  her  sweet  voice  falter-  tion  bestowed  on  merit  of  home  growth, 

ing  with  emotion,  she  sung  to  her  I  have  been  struck  with  the  almost 

children,  the  nurslings  of  a  distant  and  entire  absence  of  any  allusion,  and  cer- 

destructive  climate,    those  soft  and  tainly  of  any  adequate  tribute,  to  the 

simple  strains  which  had  delighted  her  literary  excellence  even  of  your  nearest 
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neighbours.  I  was  for  some  time  de-  Campbell  is  sweet  and  tonchiiigi  and 
lighted  to  have  the  privilege  of  sharing  something  more;  but  is  it  tme  that 
in  the  just  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  he  has  surpassed  the  excelleocies  of 
names  of  those  great  men,  whether  those  English  worthies,  whom  bis  own 
living  or  dead,  who  have  rused  the  criticisms  have  so  justly  exalted?  Wil. 
honour  of  Scotland  so  high.  Burns,  son  is  a  true  and  delightful  poet,  whe- 
Scott,  Campbell,  Wilson,  Norths  Jef-  ther  in  prose  or  rhyme »  butt  to  aaj  the 
frev,  Chalmers,  —  seemed  to  me,  in  leasts  he  has  a  formidable  rival  in 
their  several  spheres,  most  proper  and  Wordsworth:  yet  Wilson's  name  is 
pleasing  objects  of  admiration,  and  ever  in  your  mouths,  and  Words- 
sources  of  honest  pride.  I  read  with  worth*8  ye  never  utter.  JeffVw  in  his 
delight  in  every  countenance  the  feel-  day  was  pretty  and  pleasant ;  but  can 
ings  of  self-gratulation  which  filled  we  safely  affirm  that  he  waa  a  greater 
my  companions  at  the  sound  of  those  than  Johnson  ?  Chalmers  is  eloquent, 
distinguished  names.  I  set  my  features  earnest,  and  energetic;  but  even  on 
by  the  same  glass,  and  cheered  and  clap*  his  disc  there  are  a  few  spots  diaoem- 
ped  with  the  loudest  and  lustiest  among  ible  by  the  telescope  of  truth;  and 
them.  I  began  more  than  ever  to  claim  there  are  luminanes  in  the  sister 
a  part  in  your  national  treasures,  and  church  that  could  make  him  pale  his 
said,  after  Correggio,  ''  Anch*  io  son  beams  when  at  the  brightest.  North, 
Scozzese.**  But  after  several  repeti-  I  admit,  is  unapproached  and  unap- 
tions  of  the  same  diet,  it  began  to  pall,  proachable,*  •  .  •  .  but  one 
I  longed  for  varietv — I  longed  for  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer; 
truth :  for  though  wnat  I  heard,  for  and  you  have  no  right  to  claim  pre- 
the  most  part,  was  the  truth,  and  np«  eminence  in  every  thin^»  because  in 
thing  but  the  truth,  it  was  not  the  some  single  department^  those  who  are 
whole  truth.  It  was  not  the  wg^  otherwise  your  equals  or  superiorFi 
gestio  falsi,  but  it  was  the  suppres'  have  hitherto  failed  to  surpass  vou. 
tio  vert,  I  asked  myself  the  question.  Why,  then,  do  such  excellent  and  pe» 
but  without  receiving  an  answer  fa-  netrating  persons  as  you  arCf  thus  ex- 
vourable  to  the  practice  of  *m^  excel-  clusively  owell  on  Uie  glories  of  Scot- 
lent  friends  here,  whether  gemus  now,  tish  writers,  and  either  wholly  with- 
and  in  time  past,  was  reaOy  confined  hold,  or  but  rarely  and  reluctantly 
to  Scotland,  or  whether  only  the  optics  allow,  to  the  men  and  the  memories  in 
of  those  about  me  were  too  short-  which  England  abounds,  that  share  of 
sighted  to  discover  it  beyond  the  Scot-  sympathy  and  admiration  which  is  so 
tish  border.  I  speculated  whether  justly  their  due  ? 
this  so  very  Limited  enthusiasm  was  Such,  my  dear  North,  were  mj  in- 
prompted  by  a  love  of  literature,  or  ternal  expostulations  wita  those  whom 
proceeded  merely  from  a  love  of  self,  yet  I  ardently  love  and  respect,  and 
amiable  indeed,  and  intelligible,  yet  by  whom  I  earnestly  desire  to  be  es- 
erroneous  in  fact,  and  inderensible  in  teemed,  not  only  as  a  friend  bat  as  a 
principle.     Bums,  thought  I,  is  indis-  countryman.     Now,  tall  me  whether, 

Sutably  an  admirable  poet,  who  will  in  the  idea  that  I  thus  adopted,  I  was 

ve  as  long  as  his  language  can  bo  or  was  not  mistaken.    Pernaps  I  have 

understood ;  yet  "  it  may  be  dooted,'*  been  hasty  in  admitUng  the  impression 

*is  M'Leod  said  in  other  cases,  though  that  was  thus  formed.  I  may*  by  m^re 

he  probably  would  not  have  said  it  of  a  accident,  have  beeii  thrown  among 

countryman,  whether  his  poetry  is  of  persons,  or  have  been  present  on  occa- 

a  very  ethereal  or  elevated  kind,  and  sions,  that  do  not  exhibit  a  fair  sample 

whether  its  reputation  has  not  some-  of  the  national  feeling  in  Scotland  on 

times  been  endangered,  not  by  faint  this  sulgect.     If  so,   I  am  sincerely 

but  by  injudicious  praise.     Scott  we  sorry  for  my  mistake,  and  shall  be 

all  love  and  delight  in :  but  is  it  quite  most  happy  to  see  it  oorrected.     But 

clear  that  he  is  as  great  as  Shakspeare ;  if  I  am  not  here  in  ^rror,  u^,  if  there 

that  his  prose  fictions  can,  in  wisdom,  is  any  foundation  whatever  for  my 

beauty,  and   sublimity,  be  matched  opinion,  even  thongh  it  be  less  than 

with  the  poetry  of  the  chief  of  poets  ?  I  suppose,  I  must  humbly  submit  that 

Some  sentencf B  here  occur  which  our  modettj  predudfc  us  from  pannittiaK  to  be 

priated.~C.  N.  *  r                             r-            » 
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this  state  of  things  ought  not  to  bot  younelfdonenomorethanjasticebya 

and  that  every  true  friend  of  Scotland  noble  criticism.     Admirable,  indeed^ 

is  interested  in  its  reformation.  he  isi  alike  for  fancy,  tenderness,  and 

If  the  extreme  and  exclusive  par-  humour ;  vet  he  is  surely  a  paler  and 

tiality  for  Scottish  merit  which  is  thus  a  lesser  light  than  the  moroing>star  of 

exhibited  in  our  countrymen  (permit  English  song.    Chaucer,  too,  we  must 

mo  so  to  speak  of  them  in  the  rest  of  remember,  had  the  precedence  in  point 

this  letter),  were  called  for  by  any  of  time  by  fully  a  century ;  and  Dun- 

unwUiingness  in  our  southern  neigh-  bar,  doubtless,  drew  much  froin  his 
hours  to  do  us  justice,  I  should  be  the  .  example*  both  in   language  and  iu 

last  to  find  fault  with  eyen  an  exag-  thought.     From  Dunbar  to  Ramsay 

g'orated  assertion  of  our  claims.    Let  how  wide  a  space  in  our  history — more 

the  honour  or  the  fame  of  Scotland  be  than   two   centuries — yet   how  few 

attackedi  and  I  will  allow  you  to  bris*  names  of  any  consideration  can  we 

tie  up  your  spinesi  like  the  armed  number  to  fill  it  up  1  How  much  of  our 

plant  that  forms  the  emblem  of  your  sky  is  dark  and  vacant,  while  that  of 

nation,  and  to  prove  that  aggression  England  is  a  glittering  galaxy  1  Throe 

•hall  never  escape  punishment.    Nay,  glorious  orbs  of  song  maybe  there 

in  such  a  case,  I  would  wag  my  tongue  discovered  at  no  great  interval  from 

or  my  claymore  in  her  defence,  with  each  other —  Spencer,    Shakspeare, 

the  best  of  you  I     But  why  at  present  Milton ;  each,  indeed,  not  a  star  but 

these  laboured  and  one-sided  pane-  a  sun,  dauUngly  bright,  and  not  more 

gyrios  ?  What  has  made  it  necessary  bright  than  beneficent ;   not  coldly 

now,  for  years  past,  to  dwell  specially  shining  with  beams  of  idle  beauty,  but 

and  solely  on  the  literary  praises  of  diffusing  to  all  the  world  the  light  of 

Sootland?     QuU  vituperavUf    Her  truth  and  the  warmth  of  virtue.    With 

merits*  in  all  departments,  have  long  these  must  be  associated  many  lumi- 

been  fully  aokno  wledged  by  the  world*  naries  of  secondary  dignity,  that  else- 

and  by  England  among  the  rest.  We  where  would  appear   oonspiouously 

Beed   net,    therefore,    display  that  brilliant,  but  here  are  made  dun,  partly 

Yankee-like   itch    for   praise,   that  bythesurpassinglustreofthosegreater 

springs  from  a  morbid  soreness  within ;  lights,  and  partly  by  the  very  frequency 

we  need  not  resort  to  this  perpetual  with  which  they  are  themselves  dus- 

bolstering  up  of  our  pretensions,  of  tered  together.  In  later  times*  indeed, 

which  the  natural  explanation  is*  that  Scotland  has  more  to  show.     Let 

it  indicates  insecurity  of  position.  the  author  of  the  Gentit  Slkqpkerd 

The  course  that  I  thus  take  the  receive  his  due  meed  of  praise  for  that 
liberty  of  lamenting*  appears  to  me  native  simplicity  and  genuine  tender- 
to  be  objectionable  on  these  several  ness  which  his  English  rivals  failed 
grounds :  1 .  It  is  unjust  i  2,  It  is  un-  either  to  seek  or  to  attain  ; — let 
grateful ;  8.  It  is  foolish ;  4.  It  is  in-  Thomson  be  reverenced  as  a  great 
jurious.  and  worthy  high-priest  of  Nature, 

1.  Itiaui^ust    Sootland  has*  in-  and  a  glorious  restorer  of  her  truo 

dead,  done  much  for  literature.    But  worship,  when  it  had  been  either  for- 

what  she  has  done*  eanftot*  without  gotten  or  corrupted  ;-«.let  Beattie  re- 

violenee  to  truth  and  reason,  be  held  tain  all  the  praise  that  he  has  ever  re- 

as  paramount  or  equal  to  the  «ontri-  ceived**he  well  deserves  it,  as  a  gen- 

butions  of  the  rest  of  the  empire,  nine  poet,  who  knew  and  taught  that 

Ck»nnt  up  the  names  which  she  has  the  love  of  beauty  and  of  goodness 

added  to  the  list  of  literary  classics,  must  go  hand  in  hand  ;-^nd  let  Bums 

and  compare  them  with  those  of  Eng-  conclude  the  century,  a  noble  product 

land,..*and  either  we  must  oonfess  our  of  his  country's  character  and  institn- 

great  inferiority,  or  we  must  allow  tions*  unrivsJled  in  all  the  qualities  of 

our  principles  of  oriticism  or  veraoity  lyric  tenderness,  of  manl^  force,  or 

to  be  perverted  by  our  patriotism,  of  homely  humour*  that  hu  genius  or 

Let  us  take  a  hasty  review  of  the  position  were  calculated  to  inspire, 

poetry  which  has  been  produced  in  But  let  us  not  forget  that,  during  this 

each  country,  leaving  out*  neeessari-  later  period,  our  neighbours*  too*  have 

ly,  the  inferior  names  on  both  sides  a  list  to  show*  which  we  must  not 

of  the  question.     One  eminent  poet  boast  of  surpassing.     Pope*  Young, 

of  early  date  Scotland  ean  boast  of—  Goldsmith*  Gray,  Collins*  and  Cow- 

Dunbar ;  one  to  whose  merit  you  have  per*  are  names  never  to  be,  uttered 
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without  love  and  gratitude^  as  hav*  whether  real  or  supposed — ^his  rigid 
ing  inestimably  contributed  to  the  self-examination — bis  heartfelt  huini« 
deliglit  and  instruction  of  mankind,  litjr — his  enduring  affection — his  sin- 
The  poetry  of  Cowper  in  one  re-  cere  devotion ; — ^who  can  remember 
spect  resembles  that  of  Bums^  as  it  is  these  *  yirtaes^  and  reflect  that  they 
a  fruit  of  which  the  form  and  flavonr  were  combined  with  one  of  the  most 
are  eminently  characteristic  of  the  soil  powerful  intellects  that  ever  animated 
that  gave  it  birth.  English  scenery^  a  human  frame^  without  willingly  pay* 
English  habits,  the  calm  and  cheer-  ing  to  him  the  tribute  so  justly  due  to 
fui  pleasures  of  English  homes,  the  those  who  nobly  use  the  noble  gifts  of 
independence,  philanthropy,  and  de^  their  Maker?  We  shall  never,  my 
votion  of  English  hearts,  are  deline-  dear  sir,  have  another  book  of  equal 
ated  in  Gowper*s  verses  with  a  truth  wisdom  and  delight  with  the  bio- 
and  beauty  that  ennoble  at  once  the  graphy  of  Johnson  till  Gumey  pub- 
poet  and  the  theme,  and  present  a  Bshes  his  full  notes  of  the  Private 
social  picture  of  sober  wisdom  and  Conversations  of  Christopher  North. 
solid  happiness  that  cannot  elsewhere  Of  Addison,  I  presume  it  would  be 
be  equalled.  unfashionable  now-a-days  to  speak  in 

If  we  come  down  to  our  own  day,  terms  in  praise !     But  ought  it  to  be 

I  suspect  that  all  the  poetry  we  can  so  ?     Will  any  impartial  examiner  of 

muster  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  not  in*  literary  history  refuse  to  that  excel- 

considerable,  will  not  turn  the  balance  lent  and  eminent  writer  the  tribute 

against  the  opposing  weight  of  Crabbe  that  belongs  to  the  man  who  makes 

and  Wordsworth.  wit  and  gaiety  subservient  to  wisdom 

If  I  were  to  take  a  similar  survey  and  goodness — elegance  of  style  to 
of  miscellaneous  literature,  I  believe  purity  of  life  ?  Addison  contributed, 
that  I  should  reach  nearly  the  same  perhaps  more  than  we  cantell*  todif- 
result,  at  least  until  that  period  of  ruse  through  general  society  the  taste 
our  annals  which  records  the  anspici-  and  knowledge  that  had  been  locked 
ous  birth  of  Maga.  The  name  of  up  in  cloisters  and  libraries ;  and  hk 
Samuel  Johnson  would  alone  be  suf-  simple  and  unostentatious  communiea- 
iicient  to  immortalize  the  nation  that  tion  of  his  stores  of  thought  and  scho- 
prodttced  him.  Why,  sir,  have  you  larship  might  be  well  imitated  at  the 
never,  in  all  your  lucubrations,  done  present  time  by  many  who,  with  much 
justice  to  the  genius  and  virtues  of  less  to  exhibit,  make  an  infinitdy 
that  great  and  good  man  ?  You  carp  greater  flourish  In  the  display.  Scot* 
sometimes  at  his  criticisms  on  poetry,  land,  I  fear,  has  as  yet  no  names  to 
and  I  allow  that  his  poetical,  like  his  show  that  can  match  with  the  two  I 
physical  vision,  had  some  natural  de-  have  here  mentioned, 
fects.  Yet  even  in  criticism  he  was  In  the  department  of  history,  our 
often  sound  and  just,  able  and  admir-  countrymen  have  done  well :  better 
able :  and  in  some  departments  of  no  perhaps,  comparatively,  than  in  any 
trifling  value,  he  was  not  only  a  good  other.  Our  leading  historians  have 
judge,  but  a  true  poet.  To  those  hap*  gained  a  high  place  in  a  very  difficult 
pily  constituted  minds  inwhich  thelove  and  honounble  contest ;  but  we  must 
and  worship  of  nature  are  both  a  part  of  not  say  that  we  have  yet  thrown  Cla- 
their  frame  and  an  article  of  their  reli-  rendon  and  Gibbon  into  the-shade. 
gion,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  Johnson's  In  philosophy,  we  have  done  some- 
purblind  perceptions  with  sympathy  thing,  but  not  so  much  as  is  somedm^ 
or  toleration.  But  the  regions  of  alleged.  We  have  produced  two  dis- 
moral  loveliness  were  to  him  in  the  tinguished  men,  Hume  and  Reid — the 
place  of  rocks  and  valleys,  flowers  one  to  set  us  wrong,  and  the  other  to 
and  forests ;  and  his  reverence-  for  set  us  right  again.  Beyond  these,  I 
piety  and  justice,  truth  and  fortitude,  suspect  we  have  few  whom  wa  can 
may  be  allowed  to  compensate  for  the  boast  very  highly  of,  or  whom  we 
coldness  and  almost  sullenness  against  could  place  in  competition  with  BacoD, 
nature  with  which  he  regarded  the  Hobbes,  Cudworth,  Locke,  or  Berke- 
forms  of  physical  beauty.  Who  can  ley.  The  Scotch  have  sometimes  been 
remember  his  struggles  with  po-  praised  for  their  metaphysical  talent, 
verty  and  disease — hisever*increasing  but  I  own  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  we 
aspirations  after  knowledge  and  wis-  are  in  this  respect  superior  or  equal 
dom — his  scrupulous  pursuit  of  duty,  either  in  subtlety  or  soundness  to  our 
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Southern  neighbours,  among  whom  clergy  are  not  worse  off  than  Hooker 
very  high  examples  of  this  power  was,  when  he  was  visited  at  Draiton 
of  analysis  may  be  traced  in  many  by  his  old  pupils,  Sandys  and  Cran« 
writers  even  of  inferior  note.  The  mer ;  where,  we  are  told, «' they  found 
country  that  produced  Shakspeare,  and  him  with  a  book  in  his  hand  (it  was 
that  still  holds  him  in  reverence  as  the  Odes  of  Horace),  he  being  then 
her  worthiest  son»  cannot  be  deficient  tending  his  small  allotment  of  sheep 
either  in  genius  or  in  taste  for  mental  in  a  common  field,  which  he  told  his 
philosophy ;  and  her  ability  in  this  pupils  he  was  forced  to  do,  for  that 
branch  of  science  can  only  be  over-  nis  servant  was  then  gone  forth  to 
looked  from  her  general  pre-eminence  dine,  and  assist  his  wifo  to  do  some 
in  other  and  nobler  acquirements.  necessary  household  business/'  Again, 
In  divinity,  what  shall  I  say?  The  **  when  his  servant  relieved  him,  his 
Church  of  Scotland  deserves  a  warmer  two  pupils  attended  him  into  his 
eulogium  than  I  am  able  to  pronounce  house,  where  their  best  entertainment 
upon  her,  -as  the  trusty  guardian  of  was  his  quiet  company,  which  was 
sound  doctrine,  and  the  diligent  in-  presently  denied  them,  for  Richard 
atructress  of  her  people  in  piety  and  was  called  to  rock  the  cradle ;  and  the 
virtue*  We  cannot  feel  too  much  rest  of  their  welcome  was  so  like  tliis, 
either  of  gratitude  or  pride  towards  that  they  staid  but  till  next  morning, 
herearlyreformer8,whos&effort8setu8  which  was  time  enough  to  discover 
free  from  papal  tyranny,  from  error,  and  pity  their  tutor*s  condition."  It 
ignorance,  and  vice ;  and  we  cannot  was  amidst  these  privations,  however, 
now  reflect  on  the  number  of  devout  and  with  the  additional  trial  of  a  ter- 
and  laborious  men,  scattered  among  magant  wife,  that  Hooker  matured 
herseduded  valleys  or  fertile  fields,over  those  profound  opinions  and  lofty 
her  barren  wastes,  or  in  the  worse  meditations  which  have  made  his 
wildernesses  of  her  crowded  cities,  name  immortal  in  the  JScclesiastical 
without  rejoicing  that  so  many  fit  and  Polity^  I  cannot  think  that  many  of 
faithful  teachers  are  thus  provided  to  our  Scotch  mixusters  are  worse  pro- 
proclaim  the  truth,  both  from  their  vided  for,  and  I  trust  that  most  of 
lips  and  in  their  lives.  But  as  a  liter-  them  are  better  married ;  yet  no  work 
aiy  church,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  comparable  to  Hooker*s  has  yet  been 
term — as  the  able  and  accomplished  produced  in  the  Scottish  Church, 
champion  of  Christian  and  Protestant  Perhaps  the  fault  is  to  be  found  in 
doctrmes  in  the  arena  of  public  dis-  the  absence  of  digpiitles  or  sinecures 
cussion,  I  fear  that  she  must  be  ranked  —perhaps  in  the  want  of  discipline  and 
in  a  lower  class  than  her  friends  would  endowments  in  our  schools  and  col- 
desire.  Some  eminent  theologians  she  leges.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause 
has  produced ;  but  her  catalogue  must  of  our  inferiority,  I  trust  it  may  be 
be  short  and  slender  compared  with  one  day  removed,  and  that  the  Scot- 
that  which  contains  the  names  of  tish  Church  may  approach  in  learning 
Hooker,  Taylor,  Chillingworth,  Bar-  and  in  written  wisdom  more  nearly  to 
row.  South,  Tillotson,  Clarke,  Butler,  that  fair  level  with  her  Anglican 
Warburton,  and'Paley.  In  the  vo-  sister,  which  she  may  boast  of  having 
Inmes  of  these  great  men,  and  of  attained  in  orthodox  belief  and  in 
others  resembling  them,  though  dif-  practical  piety, 
fering  from  each  other  in  dignity.  In  general  learning,  I  doubt  if  we 
and  some  of  them  not  exempt  from  have,  anv  very  great  name,  except 
error,  there  is  to  be  found,  as  in  that  of  him  whose  effigy  adorns  the 
a  ready  and  well-arranged  armoury,  title-page  of  Maga,  to  oppose  to  the 
a  store  of  sharp  and  shining  weapons,  countless  swarms  of  scholars  who 
with  which  in  all  time  the  adherents  have  issued  from  the  seminaries  of 
of  truth  may  be  supplied  to  secure  the  English  erudition,  and  who,  taking 
victory  over  her  opponents.  It  has  wing  to  every  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
never  been  explained  to  my  satisfac-  have  gathered  treasures  from  the  whole 
tion  why  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  region  of  literature  to  enrich  the  plea- 
not  sent  to  the  field  at  least  a  fair  con-  sant  hives  which  they  have  made  their 
tingent  of  combatants  in  the  same  homes,  and  from  which  the  sweet  and 
sacred  cause.  I  cannot  allow  that  the  sustaining  food  of  sound  instructionmay 
poverty  of  her  livings  can  alone  ac-  be  again  dispensed  to  all  who  hunger  to 
count  for  it.     The  poorest  of  our  obtidnit.  Compared  with  these  happjr 
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children  of  liglit  and  indnBtiy^  our  own  ferent  dxeelleuoiefl  are  m^ed  np  in  it 
Bcholars,  I  suspect^  must  be  set  down  with  the  most  admirable  felicity  <^ 
as  more  humble  bees  or  downright  eombination.  No  where  do  wa  see  so 
drones.  We  have  had  no  names,  successfully  united  the  spirit  of  apacn- 
whether  in  classical  literature  or  in  lation  and  of  action)  of  aUidy  and  of 
other  departments,  which  can,  with*  Judgment,  of  enthnBiaam  and  eompo- 
out  presumption,  be  pronounced  in  rare,  of  eheerfiilnees  and  of  eaniesl- 
the  same  summer*s  day  with  Bentley  nes8>  of  intelleet  and  of  piaty.  No- 
or  Person,  Hickes  or  Pocock.  This  where  else  do  we  behold  an  example 
deficiency  of  itself  is  of  most  fbrmi-  of  honour  so  high  and  so  miataified, 
dable  consequence.  Where  there  is  of  morals  bo  pure  and  yet  so  kindly, 
no  profound  learning,  there  can  be  no  of  oourage  so  gallant  and  so  gene- 
thorough  instruction.  The  minds  of  rons.  We  hare  ourselYet  much  of  the 
youth  will  not  be  trained  to  habits  same  good  qualities,  yet  modified, 
either  of  right  thinking  or  of  deep  partly  by  the  impetooaity  of  tamper 
enquiry ;  and  the  standard  of  excel-  arising  from  inferior  refinement^  and 
lence  will,  in  all  departments,  be  low-  partly  by  the  too  great  eautiott  attd  eai- 
ered  or  lost.  To  borrow  a  figure  eulation  natural  to  a  people  onmeri- 
from  Pericles,  the  best  part  of  the  eally  weak,  and  placed  originally  la  a 
spring  will  be  blotted  from  the  year,  less  favourable  position.  We  needed, 
and  our  empty  garners  and  vapid  therefore,  and  have  largely  reeeived,  the 
wine-presses  will  proclaim  the  extent  support  of  that  more  fearless,  and,  at 
of  the  calamity.  the  same  time^  more  firm  and  ealleeted 

What)  then,  is  the  result  ?  That  spirit,  which  belongs  to  a  nation  that 
Scotland,  a  poorer  and  a  smaller  eoun-  had  enjoyed  the  ctvilisatioii  of  a  long 
try  than  England,  has  borne  a  noble  series  of  centuries,  and  that  waa  bora 
share  in  the  litsrary  eminence  of  Bri-  to  the  sovereignty  of  tiie  world  whe- 
tain, — ^but  not  a  share  that  authorizes  ther  in  arts  or  in  arms.  The  effect 
anv  undue  pride  or  elation  on  the  part  upon  us  of  Englbh  literatore  nay  be 
of  her  children,  much  less  any  forget-  estimated  by  the  single  refleetion  that 
fulness  of  the  far  greater  names  that  no  one  can  havo  read  Shaksp^are  or 
England  can  exhibit,  and  which  place  Milton  without  a  revolution  being  pro- 
ber, as  a  literary  country,  not  merely  duced  in  his  whole  mind,  from  the 
above  ourselves,  but  above  the  whole  introduction  of  a  new  eroation  of 
world.  While  we  exult,  then,  in  much  thoughts,  images,  and  feelings,  the 
that  our  country  has  done,  both  in  a  most  glorious  and  divine.  These  ms£- 
historical  and  hterary  sense,  let  truth  ter  poets  have  infinenoed  not  u«, 
temper  the  enthusiasm  of  our  praise ;  merely,  but  mankind  at  large,  by  snp- 
and  let  us  remember  that  an  exclusive  plying  new  sources  of  delight,  new  re- 
appropriation  of  merit  to  ourselves  is  veiations  of  wisdom,  and  new  motives 
unjust  to  our  nearest  neighbours,  with  to  goodness  of  the  most  powerfbl  and 
whom  we  are  united  into  one  mighty  ameliorating  kind  ;  but  they  must 
kingdom,  and  to  whom  we  owe  the  surely  have  still  more  forcibly  and 
obligation  of  candid  sincerity,  as  well  beneficially  operated  on  the  minds  and 
as  of  brotherly  kindness.  character  of  ourselves,  who  stand  to- 

2.  It  is  ungrateful  thus  to  dwell  ex-  wards  them,  if  wo  would  but  claim  it, 

clusively  on  our  own  claims.  We  can  In  so  near  and  dear  a  relation, 

with  difliculty  say  that  the  character  It  seems,  then,  to  be  inconsistent 

or  exertions  of  Scotland  have  had  a  with  proper  gratitude  that  we  should 

very  great  infiuence  upon  those  of  ever  name  the  name  of  literature  with- 

the  sister  country.     They  may  have  out  paying  a  just  tribute  to  that  glo- 

produced  a  considerable  effect  chiefly  rious  country,  to  which  we  every  way 

by  indirect  means.     But  there  can  be  owe  so  much,  and  which  has  produced 

no  doubt  that  the  character  and  lite-  such  unrivalled  models  ot  exctdlence, 

raturo  of  England  have  exercised  the  fitted  alike  to  train  and  inspire  men 

most  powerful  and  beneficial  Infiu-  to  the  production,  and  to  the  admira- 

ence  upon  us.      The  English  per-  tlon  of  poetry  and  wisdom, 

sonal  character,  we  may  boldly  say,  3.  It  is  foolish.     In  dwelHng.with 

and  it  penetrates  deeply  Doth  into  her  such    excludve   preference    on    the 

institutions  and  her  literature,  is  the  ovations  of  our  countrymen,  we  are 

noblest  and  purest  that  the  world  has  foregoing  our  lawfhl  snare  of  more 

ever  witnessed.    The  elements  of  dif-  numerous   and   illustrious  triumphs. 
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Why  should  we  not  he  eager  on  all  wreath  for  onraelves.    But  an  over- 

occasions  to  identify  ourselves  with  esdmate  of  what  we  have  thus  to  hoast 

English  excellence  ?  In  remembering  of»  is  doubly  pernicious.  ItluUsusinto 

Ibatwe  are  north  of  the  Tweedy  do  a  false  security.    It  debases  our  staod- 

we  forget  that  we  are  in  Britain  ?    In  ards  of  truth  and  taste.     We  ought 

r^ieing  that  we  are  Scotchmen*  do  to  be  far  less  occupied  in  contemplat- 

we  count  it  nothing  that  most  of  us  ing  what  Scotland  has  done«  Uian  in 

are  Saxons  ?     Few  among  us  that  helping  her  still  to  do  what  may  make 

excel  in  literature  profess  even  to  be  her  a  fitter  companion  for  the  great 

Celtic :  fewer  still  exhibit  their  lite-  eonntry  with  which  her  destinies  are 

rature  in  a  Celtic  form.     Our  yer-  for  erer  united.  Lotus  raise  our  ideas 

nacular  speech   admits,  or  has  re*  by  looking  beyond  onrseWes  at  the 

eeited  but  a  limited  range  of  culti-  highest  modds  of  excellence  that  we 

Tatiooy  though  in  some  hands  it  has  can  find,  whether  among  our  illustri- 

become  what  it  was  fitted  to  be>  a  most  ous  neighbours^  or^  if  there  be  any 

exquisite  pipe  of  Doric  minstrelsy,  higher  reality  of  beauty  and  wisdom. 

We  write  now»  as  our  poets  hate  done  among  those   ancient    classics    that 

Ibr  centuries,  in  the  <*  Inglis  '*  Ian-  have  been  as  models  to  them.  Atpre- 

guage,  but  even  our  common  speech  sent,  I  fear,  but  little  is  ^oing  on 

is  of  Saxon  character.     Shall  such  amongst  us.    The  crop  that  is  to  form 

of  usi  then,  as  are  Saxon  by  blood  a  future  harvest  shows  at  best  but  a 

and  birth,  Saxon  both  In  our  native  feeble  and  scattered  braird.    It  is,  at 

and  our  adopted  lanffuage»  claim  ex-  least,  not  so  vigorous  and  abundant  as 

elusive  kindred   with  the  unlntelli-  one  could  wish.  Young  Scotland  may 

gible    Osslans    and    Ullins   of    the  and  does  abound  in  energy  and  genius, 

north,    whether   real    or    fictitious^  but,  so  far  I  can  perceive,  it  has  as  yet 

and  disown  as  aliens  the  poets  and  given  but  few  overt  or  tangible  proofs 

eages  of  England,  whose  langfuafo  and  of  its  powers — fewer  certdnly  than  a 

sympathies  are  the  same  with  our  true  patriot  would  desire  and  struggle 

own  ?   Shall  we  wilfully  blot  out  from  to  produce.    The  old  are  falling  off 

our  scutcheon  the  noble  quarterlngs  around  ns,  and  who  is  rising  to  sue- 

which  we  can  show  from  that  side  of  ceed  them  ?    I  asked  for  the  Ulustri- 

our .  house,  whether  by  ancient  des>  ous  names  of  literary  men  resident 

cent  or  modern  alliance,  and  disclaim  among  you,  and  received  for  answer, 

any  part  in  that  Just  and  glorious  *' Christopher  North  in  prose,  and 

boast  which  has  been  put  forth  by  a  John   Wilson  in  poetry.'^    I  asked 

divine  poet,  divided  from  our  land  by  again  ^«*  John  Wilson  in  poetry,  and 

only  a  little  stream  and  a  few  miles  of  Christopher  North  in  prose.*'     Some 

hill  and  valley  ;  but  in  whose  words  minor  names  were  murmured  in  a 

even  the  dwellers  beyond  the  Atlantic,  loirer  tone ;  but  they  dwelt  not  in  my 

who  reject   our    monarch   and   our  ear  or  my  memory.     I  could  make 

government,  exultingly  participate  ?  no  more  of  it.     Scott,  then,  is  in  his 

Shall  we  refViee  to  say  with  Words-  grave.    Jeffrey  is  on  his  shelf.     The 

worth—  pen  of  the  Professor  sleeps  in  the 

inkstand  of  his  own  indolence.   Chris- 

•*  la  onf  halh  li  baof  topher  alone  remains.  Excepting  him, 

Armoarjr  of  th«  iaviociblv  kaigliCi  of  qM  :  _ 

We  touft  be  freo  or  dt^  who  epeak  the  ^     „   ,    ..     t.  ^t     eV  °°^ 

j^jj                            •             '^  Dwells  in  the  halls  of  Ivor. 

TUt   s£jc.pflir.  .pake  j    the   faith    and  JJ*"'  f  J«"'  V"^  horsey  jU  are  dead ; 

morals  hold  He  is  the  eole  survivor. 

IRThicb  MUtoa  held.    In  every  thing  we  are  It  is  a  happiness,  my  good  sir,  that 

sprang  you  do  survive,  as  well  as  that  the  re- 

Of  Earth*a  first  blood, have  titles  manifold!"  mainder  of  Wordsworth's  description 

of  Simon  Lee  does  not  apply  to  you. 

4.  It  is  injurious.  Enough  of  causes  But  is  such    a  monopoly  desirable, 

are  already  at  work  to  depress  and  dc-  either  looking  to  the  present  or  the 

teriorate  literature  without  having  this  future  ?    The  time  may  come  when 

other  influence  to  boot.     The  indul-  even  you  must  bow  your  hoary  head  to 

gence  even  of  a  just  estimate  of  what  the  sickle ;  and  another  crop  should 

our  countrymen  have  done,  mav  lead  be  ready  to  take  your  place.     You 

ns  rather  to  repose  on  the  laurels  they  should  even  now  have  many  assist- 

baye  left  us^  than  to  gather  a  fresh  ants  and  successors  in  your  important 
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office  of   ^Caster  Wizard,  ready  to  Why  then  are  the  groves  atill  silent  ? 

Bupporty  andy  if  possible,  extend  the  — ^wby  do  not  onr  sweetest  Tolcei  pour 

reputation  of  your  country,  and  to  join  forth  their  most  joyous  notes*  at  once 

in  bestowing  on  mankind  at  large  some  to  attest  our  safety  and  give  thanks 

of  those  imperishable  gifts  of  genius  for  our  delireranee? 

which  will  make  the  givers  known.  We  should  not  lay  the  flattering 

andloyed,andconversedwith,through-  unction  to  our  souls,  that  England 

out  all  time.    Do  not  you,  then,  sir,  is  at  this  moment  doing  company 

be  aiding  and  abetting  here  to  any  tively  little   in   the   better   depart* 

doYiation  of  duty.     Do  not  play  the  ments  of  literature.     I  acknowledge 

part  of  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy,  to  that  a  false  taste  has,  for  the  present, 

a  silly  self-love.     Tell  your  country-  made  greater  prog^^ess  in  that  country 

men  what  they  are,  and  tell  them  what»  than  her  institutions  and  established 

as  yet,  they  are  not,  and  what  they  models  ought  to  have  permitted.     It 

should  strive  to  be.  Let  not  the  youth  u  one  of  the  symptoms  of  that  mis- 

of  Scotland  sit  like  Narcissus  on  the  leading  spirit  of  the  agOf  which,  I 

margin  of  the  lake,  enamoured  of  their  hope,  is  already  beginning  to  lose  its 

own  fe^^tures,  and  regardless  of  the  influence.     Yon  are  aware  I  am  no 

other  forms  of  actu^  and  abstract  admirer  either  of  the  Bulwers  or  of 

beauty  that  demand  and  would  re-  the  Bowrings  of  the  day,  either  of  the 

ward  their  admiration.     Let  them  be  flashy  fictionbts  or  of  tiie  dull  utilita- 

up  and  doing.     Let  them  **  think  no-  rians,  that  liberalism  in  all  things  has, 

thing  done,  while  anght  remains  to  in  our  time,  tended  to  produce.    I  look 

do."    Lead  them,  even  more  than  on  them  all  as  the  foam  or  froth  that 

you  have  ever  done,  to  the   foun-  agitation  has  raised  on  the  current  of 

tains  of  poetry  and  truth  flowing  in  literature :  differing  somewhat,  indeed, 

other  lands  as  much  as  in  their  own,  in  character  and  aspect  among  them- 

and  teach  them  to  drink  genius,  and  selves,  but  not  much   in  origin  or 

wisdom,  and  immortality,  from  the  destiny, — ^the  one   appearing  like  a 

living  stream.     The  causes  which,  for  net -work   of    variegated     bubbles, 

a  time,  suspended  our  literary  ezer-  that  will  soon   break  and  be  seen 

tions    are,    I  hope,  rapidly  passing  no  longer ;  the  other  iike  a  foul  and 

away.    It  was  proper  that,  while  our  dusky  scum  that  will  speedily  sink 

institutions   and  nrivileges  were  in  to    the  mud   from  which   it    rose. 

jeopardy,  we  should  think  their  pceser-  But  while  these  passing  levities  and 

vation  paramonnt  to  all  other  duties,  impurities  are   conspicuous  enough. 

It  was  excusable  that,  while  the  very  the  whole  stream  of  literature  is  not 

existence    of  knowledge    and  piety  disturbed   or   polluted.      The   pure 

was  threatened,  we    should  be  en-  and  tranquil  flow  of  Wordsworth's 

grossed  with  the  task  of  protecting  genius,  still  holds  on  its  way  in  a  re- 

them;  that,  while  a  new  invasion  tired  channel,  bringing   health  and 

of  Vandalic  barbarity  was  preparing  joy  with  it  in  its  course ;  now  clear 

to  overrun  the    territory  of  learn-  and  cheerful,  but  without  empty  im- 

ing   and  cirilisation,   we  should  be  petuosity — now  still  and  dark,  but 

rather  occupied  in  defending  the  fron-  only  from  the  depths  over  which  it 

tiers   than   in  cultivating   the  soil,  flows.     While  Wordsworth  remains 

But,  if   I  mistake   not   much,   the  to  England,  she  has  still  to  boast  one 

crisis   is   past ;    liberty    and    reli-  of  the  few  whose  powerAil  and  yet 

gion  are  safe,  and  we  may  resume  regulated  genius  has  attained  to  the 

the  arts  and  the  accomplishments  of  highest  rank  in  imaginative  literature. 

peace.     Our  labourers  should  now  But  more,  perhaps,  is  doing  in  Eng- 

change  their   occupations,  and  turn  land  in  solid  and  salutary  learning 

their  swords  into  ploughshares.  While  than  is  at  first  sight  apparent.     Tl^ 

the  sky  lowered,  and  the  storm  was  evil  spirit  of  the  times  has  roused  an 

howling  round  us,  no  wonder  that  antagonist  principle  of  good,  which 

our  woodland  minstrelsy  was  mute,  will  ere  long  obtain  the  mastery.  The 

But  the  clouds  are  dispersed,  if  not  popular    demand    for   novelty   and 

wholly,  yet  in  a  great  degree ;  the  change,  for  superficiid  talent,  and  for 

radiant   sun  of  peace  and  security  voluptuous  reading,  has  revolted  the 

shines  forth  again,  not,  I  trust,  with  minds  of  many,  and  has  revived  on 

only  a  •»  farewell  sweet,"  but  with  a  the  other  side  the  reverence  for  severe 

long  course  of  brightness  yet  to  mp.  reasoping,  for  pimple  nature  and  far 
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ancient  authority.  To  notice  only  a  tortoise  has  a  chance  of  over  taking  her. 
few  of  these  correctives^  it  is  of  the  We  have  a  long  interval  of  ground 
utmost  importance  that  the  study  of  to  get  over  in  the  race.  Let  us  use 
strict  logic  is  again  sedulously  culti-  the  opportunity  if  it  has  arisen.  Let 
▼ated;  Siat  the  unaffected  plainness  us  strain  every  nerve  to  diminish  at 
of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  has  heen  least  the  distance  at  which  we  have 
rescued  from  the  ohscurity  in  which  been  left  behind.  Let  political  agita- 
itlay ;  and  that  the  patristical  writings  tion  and  frivolous  literature  be  alike 
have  been  restored  to  that  honour  restrained  within  narrow  bounds.  Let 
which  all  humble  and  devout  Chris-  sound  learning  and  taste,  poetry  and 
tians  would  acknowledge  to  be  their  philosophy,  be  instated  in  their  law- 
due.  Errors  may  easily  arise  from  ful  sway  •  and,  in  order  to  accelerate 
some,  at  least,  of  these  tendencies,  -the  result,  let  us  neither  overrate  what 
The  rod  may  be  bent  for  a  while  be-  we  have  already  done,  nor  refuse  to 
yond  the  right  line  on  this  side,  as  it  others  the  praise  that  belongs  to  that 
once  deviated  from  it  on  the  other,  excellence  to  which  we  are  aspiring 
But  a  just  mean  will  ultimately  be  ourselves. 

attained,  and  the  English  nation  will  Excuse,   my  dear  sir,  this  hasty 

still  preserve  that  happy  mixture  of  effusion ;  and  forgive  me  if,  in  any 

virtues  and  tastes  which,  though  dis-  way,  it  does  injustice  either  to  the 

turbed  by  occasional  variations,  has  cause  or  the  country  whose  interests 

so  long  constituted  its  permanent  cha-  I  have  so  earnestly  at  heart.     I  leave 

racter.                                               "  to-morrow,  and  write  in   a  hurry. 

But,  supposing  that  the  literature  When  we  shall  again  meet,  who  can 

of  Englana  were  now  in  a  state  of  conjecture  ?     Mean-time,  believe  me, 

inactivity,   this   is   no  reason   why  ever  your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

Scotland  also  should  become  torpid.  A.  Mubray  Mildmat. 

It  is  when  the  hare  is  asleep  that  the  BAaav's,  25th  April,  1839. 


SONNETS. 
BY  THE  SKETCHEB. 
"  KNOW  THYSELF." 

^  Know  thyself" — ^wandering,  on  this  text  I  mused. 

And,  in  the  mock  of  vain  philosophy, 

I  ask^d  the  babbling  brook,  that  pass'd  me  by. 
Lend  «e  his  glass — I  look*d ;  but  all  confusea 
The  image  was— and  Fancy's  self  abused. 

With  dream-like  music  ;  and  I  tum'd  mine  eye. 

And  of  the  awful  cataract  ask'd  reply 
From  its  oracular  flood. — It  roar*d— ^refused : 
Then  sped  I  on — o'er  mountain,  moor,  and  fell. 

Until  I  came  unto  a  dismal  lake. 
All  ink,  th*  unfathomable  blot  of  hell, 

And  from  its  depth  did  vapours  rise,  and  take 
The  form  of  fiends,  as  from  the  womb  of  dn  ; 
''  Look  I "  said  a  voice — I  look*d,  and  saw  myself  iY^ertm, 

WOMAN. 

Of  manly  wisdom  if  there  lacketh  aught 
In  the  fair  structure  of  dear  woman's  mind. 
It  is  Heaven's  benison,  of  so  sweet  kind. 

That  she  may  walk  this  earth  with  evil  fraught. 

And  know  it  not.     !Por  purity  untaught. 
And  unassailable  in  her  enshrined. 
Shines  like  the  ray  in  precious  stone  confined. 

Through  the  clear  adamant  of  holy  thought : 

But  man,  thai  makes  and  combats  evil,  needs 
The  serpent's  wisdom,  and  the  serpent's  lure 

Comes  with  it,  and  his  feet  too  often  leads 
Astray :  Woman,  with  light,  and  instinct  sure. 

Walks  virtue-charra'd  'mid  the  world's  blackest  deeds, 
Unharm'd— "  For  to  the  pure  all  things  are  puie." 
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REALITY  AVD  FAKCT. 

To  reach  a  seeming  gem,  one  tax*d  hU  speed* 

On  the  wet  shore — the  disenchanted  cheat 

Vanished,  as  down  he  stoop*d — but  at  his  feet 
Stood  cold  Reality.    "  How  poor  thy  need/* 
Quoth  she :  **  thus  Fanoy*s  fools  take  fruitleas  hee49 

Wasting  the  precious  Ufift  in  foTerish  heat 

To  follow  glittering  things^oys  incomplete-— 
A  little  sunshine  gilding  worthless  weed. 

I  too  can  offer  treasures,  but  not  here,«^ 
I  lay  not  up  for  time.     Th'  Eternal  Hand 

Hath  sown  the  world  with  yirtues.     Pray»  with  fearj 
For  grace  to  reap  them :  then  that  promised  land 

Is  thine*  where  all  things  are  what  tb^  appwr^ 
And  Fancy  cheats  no  more  with  gfBttarteg  sand. 

NIGHT. 

How  shall  I  name  thee*  Nighty  Great  Secresy  ? 

For  thou  dost  hide  in  darkness  many  a  deed* 

The  world's  and  all  thine  own—- and  thou  dost  breed 
Things  of  all  unknown  shapes*  and  mystery* 
In  every  element — th'  unfathomed  sea* 

Cavernous  earth — and  storms*  that  in  their  speed 

Crush  luminous  towns*  yet  spare  thy  shelter'd  Teed 
That  frights  mankind*  inhaling  death  from  thee : 

Some  feign  thee  evil  thus — ^more  thankful  I 
View  thee*  kind  Mother*  when  thou  lay*st  to  rest 

All  creatures  underneath  thy  gracioua  eye, 
Soothing  with  dreams  instill'd  the  aching  breast ; 

And  settest  up  thy  watchers  in  the  sky* 
lliat  all  thy  children's  sleep  be  safe  and  blest ! 

THE  BIRD. 

It  was  a  sunny  eve — and  In  a  bower 

There  was  a  bird  sent  forth  his  carols  sweet 

To  the  soft  air — and  glistening  leaves  did  meet 
And  bend  around  him  to  the  magic  power. 
And  there  were  Two*  that  hand  in  band  that  hour. 

That  happy  hour*  pass'd  bv  with  lingering  feet ; 

And  listening  look'd  into  that  green  retreat, 
O  Change  I  why  art  thou  true  love's  only  dower  ? 
Dead  is  the  bird — the  leaves  that  interposed 

Their  golden  light  lie  o'er  him—they  too  dead ! 
And  of  the  Two—the  eyes  of  one  are  closed  ; 

And  her  dear  feet,  that  did  in  sunshine  tread, 
Upraised,  and  cold  and  bare*  in  darkness  lie — 
O*  that  the  lonely  wanderer*  too,  could  die ! 

BLESSING. 

Oblivion !  but  the  darkness  of  the  blind ! 

It  is  not  real ;  deed*  word*  vision*  past* 

Are  known  to  God ;  and  if  so  known*  are  cast 
In  mould  imperishable  as  His  mind. 
Or  be  they  spiritual*  and  unconfined* 

Still  are  they  in  that  knowledge  self-amass'< 

Knowledge  that  is  Creation ;  and  must  last 
With  all  things  that  have  ever  been*  combincNl. 
Nor  would  I  deem  the  Divine  Consciousness 

All  from  this  earth  removed*  o'er  which  the  Dove 
Brooded :  for  rocks  and  wooded  wHdemess 

Are  but  reflections  of  things  known  above ; 
And  I  would  trust  that  every  scene  we  bless 

With  one  sweet  thought  will  live*  tor  ever*  with  our  love. 
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THE  MIND. 

The  hnman  mind  is  like  a  working-shop, 

Wher^  Self-WiU  rears  the  anvil — and  strong  Passions 

Forge  for  Philosophj,  and  eke  for  Fashions- 
High  thoughts  for  heroes,  fancies  for  the  fop. 
Big  resolutions  glow,  and  cool,  and  drop 

In  Idless'  stagnant  pool :  here  sparks  of  wit 

Fly  upward  and  around,  and  nothing  hit. 
Noise  and  confusion  to  the  yerj  top»«-* 

So  round  the  ^tnean  fires  a  grisly  band, 
Brontes  and  Steropes,  their  metal  ^lot, 

Urg*d  with  their  brawny  sinews  at  command 
Of  limping  Vulcan,  and  now  hissing  hot 

Plunged  into  troughs,  and  now  tum*d  out  of  hand 
JoYe*s  thunderbolts — and  now — an  iron  pot. 

AFFECTION. 

O  lead  thy  children  in  Afiection*s  way — 

With  every  living  thing  to  sympathize^ 

'  Tis  better  to  be  kind  than  to  be  wise. 
'*  Our  boy's  from  school,"  the  mother  cries,  *' to-day. 
How  many  toiU  rejoice  r    "  Puss,  pur  and  play ; 

And  Rover,  leap,'*  the  little  sister  cries. 

"  How  many  wili  rejoice  /"—Now  home  he  hies— 
Indulgence  gives.     He  takes  his  swing  and  sway  ; 

Th'  ungenerous  Boy  becomes  the  general  dread ; 
Stick,  stone,  and  gun,  the  weak  and  ag*d  molest-^ 

The  red-breast  that  came  daOy  to  be  fed 
Is  blown  away,  the  muzzle  at  his  breast : 

"  How  many  will  rejoice  / " — say  rather,  weep— 

Who  sow  in  joy  unwise,  in  sorrow  reap. 

THE  WARNING. 

The  storm-cloud  came,  o'er  heaven's  large  pathway  strode. 

The  billows  roU'd  around  with  awful  roar — 

Two  Brothers  parted  on  the  sea-lash*d  shore. 
"  I  go,"  said  one — "  nor  heed  what  ye  forebode. 
My  bark  shall  ride  where  she  bath  proudly  rode." 

He  went — ^was  wrecked ;  he  went — retum'd  no  more. 

The  other,  calm  and  thankful,  bow'd  before 
The  mercy- sign — and  sought  his  safe  abode. 
O,  fear  ye  Him,  whose  hand,  as  with  a  rod 

Scourgeth  the  seas,  and  measures  with  a  span — 
Through  whom,  a  passage  once  was  safely  trod. 

When  upwards  all  the  refluent  waters  ran : 
The  waminff  winds  are  but  the  voice  of  God, 
•     Of  disobedience  is  the  voice  of  man. 

EQUINOCTIAL  QALES. 

Howl  on,  ye  winds,  and  fill  the  world  with  fears. 

Ye  now  have  license — ^yet  a  little  while— 

A  voice  shall  call  you  from  your  far  exile : 
The  heaven-commission'd  spirits  that  touch  the  spheres 
With  holiest  fingers,  and  angelic  ears 

Charm  with  celestial  song,  shall  reconcile. 
With  various  stop,  you  and  your  wild  compeers, 

To  waft  soft  airs  o'er  many  a  summer  isle. 
O,  ye  harmonic  spirits,  rour  skill  transfer 

To  rebel  passions,  till  their  tumult  cease 
Or  even  they  subdued  shall  minister 

To  virtue  in  her  glorified  increase ; 
And  every  thought  Bke  sainted  chorister 

Breathe  in  its  sunlit  sanctuary-— peace  I 
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THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  HILLS. 


A  TALB. 


Still  white*  as  with  the  constant  fear 

Of  Doomsday  crack  at  hand^ 
Though  cnimhling  fast  from  year  to 

year, 
The  Folkestone  Hills  their  summits 
rear, 
Like  giants  on  the  land. 

There  straggling,  lone^  companion- 
less. 
Where  cattle  sparely  browse. 
From   fav*ring    gales  which  sailors 

bless, 
That  chiil'd  my  cheek  with  cold  ca- 
'    ress, 
I  sought  a  sheltering  House. 

"  House  !'* — But  there  came  no  an- 
swering  sound — 

Echo  refused  the  word. 
That,  what  was  falling  to  the  ground. 
Fast  as  the  autumn  leaves  around. 

Should  hear  itaelf  preferred* 

Upward  I  raised  the  rusty  latch. 

Half  eager,  half  in  fear. 
To  know,  beneath  that  rotten  thatch. 
Where  birds  had  long  disdain*d  to 
hatch. 

What  object  would  appear. 

The  creaking  hinge  aloud  replies. 
When,  from  a  crazy  chair> 

Uprose  a  man,  whose  hollow  eyes, 

Two  oracles  of  miseries. 
Yet  question'd  by  a  stare. 

"  Master,  for  warmth  I'll  giro  thee 
worth, 
Fm  cold  l"—He  yeU'd  a  cry  ; 
"  Cold  ?  -.  Look   at   yonder  empty 

hearth. 
Where   fire  ne*er   lent   a   cheerful 
mirth — 
Cold  I— Are  you  cold  as  I  ? 

'*  Cold  I**— And  within  the  inner  yest 

He  claspM  the  heaving  fold. 
As  if  he  vainly  crush'd  to  rest 
A  sorrow  beating  in  his  breast. 
That  echo'd  cold— cold— cold  I 

"  What  brings  you  where  the  wretched 
dwell  ?— 

Tve  nought  but  life  to  give,^ 


I  dream*d  a  dream  that  peopled  hell 
With  blazing  souls — ^you   woke  the 
spell. 
In  which  I  love  to  live. 

"  You  shrink  I     Why,  what  have  you 
to  fear? 
I  faced  the  stormy  seas  ; 
When  Ocean's  torrents,  hissing  drear, 
Whirl'd  in  the    lightning's    shaken 
sphere^ 
I  thought  my  life  was  ease. 

"  You  came  along   the    mountain's 
brow? 
The  sea  upheaves  beneath. 
There  did  my  infant  body  grow 
To  manhood,    strong  with    healthy 
glow. 
Would  it  had  borne  me  death  I 

"  I  went  to  sea,  and  left  at  home 

One,  motherless,  a  child ; 
And,  as  I  cut  the  watery  foam, 
Fray'd  for  Joy*s   kingdom    yet   to 
come. 

In  him  for  whom  I  toil*d. 

**  Years,  many  years  upon  me  grew, 

I  stoop'd  beneath  the  past, 
Till,  hoar  of  lock,  I  homeward  flew. 
To  think  my  exiled  troubles  few. 
Since  home  appeared  at  last. 

*'  Ha,    ha,    methiuks    I  hear  them 
now  I* 
They  howl  along  the  shore — 
A  savage  tribe,  of  scowling  brow. 
Whose  passions  rise  where  terrors 
flow, 
And  winds  their  wreck  deplore. 

"  A  wreck  I    a  wreck  !    O,  happy 
news  I 

See  how  they  crowd  the  strand  t 
O,  that  a  fellow-mortal*s  thews 
The  rights  of  mercy  should  abuse. 

And  grave  us  where  we  land  I 

''  Dear  native  shore !  such  welcome 
kind 

Your  sons*  return  to  cheer? 
Are  foes  and  howling  blasts  of  wind 
The  only  friendly  guests  you  find. 

As  homeward  lights  appear? 
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**  Gold«  tho  hard  gain  of  labouring 
years, 

My  littlo  wealth,  I  bore ; 
And,  as  the  wave  above  me  rears, 
To  Heaven  I  gave  my  hasty  prayers, 

And  songht  to  swim  ashore. 

**  Up,  up  and  down  the  sea  I  strove, 

Ofi  dash*d  beneath  the  foam ; 
The  threatening  seas  against  me  move. 
Seas  that  I  used,  a  child,  to  love. 
They  wash*d  my  native  home. 

**  A  last  convulsive  effort  gave 
My  limbs  a  deadened  weight. 
When  the  fierce  sea,  I  thought  my 

grave. 
Heaved  up  a  strong  and  friendly 
wave. 
And  earth  received  my  freight. 

"  Above  my  exhausted  body  stood 

A  youth  of  evil  eye. 
Who  watch*d  me  cleave  the  briny 

flood. 
And,  thirsting  for  a  deed  of  blood. 

Had  doom'd  a  wretch  to  die. 

**  I  mark*d  his  ill-intention'd  aim, 
I    Though  grief  my  utterance  bound, 
Yet,  as  the  nearing  mischief  came. 
My  sinews  felt  their  wonted  flamoi 
I  smote  him  to  the  ground. 

**  Yea,  sdzed  the  Imife  himself  had 
raised 

Against  his  victor's  throat ; 
Bright  the  malicious  lightnings  blazed 
Upon  the  blade,  as  if  they  praised 

My  courage  as  I  smote. 

'*  Say,  bloody  night,  why  I  survive 
The  gold  which  care  compiled  ? 

Why  for  myself  no  blow  to  give  ? 

Yes,  Tve  the  wound.     I  live !  I  live  1 
I  struck  against  mt  child. 

'«  My  child!    my  child  1  my  fallen 
boyl— 
A  wretch  that  robbed  the  wretch — . 
I  brought  thee  dust  for  which  men 

ugh. 
But  gave  thee  to  the  vile  and  dry, 
Where  lazy  maggots  stretch ! 


"  Months    I  was  mad,  while  fiery 
thought 

That  dismal  night  renewed : 
I  with  the  whispering  breezes  fought. 
Often  to  smite  my  shadow  sought. 

As  if  a  foe  pursued. 

««  Mean-while,  they  placed  my  wicked 
son 
Beneath  the  churchyard  stone  ; 
But,  when  my  reason's  dawn  begun, 
I   stole  him— *twas  by   moon*light 
done,-i- 
I  stole  his  precious  bone.** 

The  man  his  shrivell'd  features  turn'd 

To  the  small  comer*s  cleft. 
There  crumbling  bones   mine  eyes 

discem'd, 
0*er   which    this    human    monster 
moum*d. 
All  which  the  worms  had  left. 

'<  Now  far  from  man,  unbless'd,  un- 
known, 
I  wait  mine  hour  to  die. 
Or  murmuring  o*er  yon  withering 

bone 
Curses  for  prayers,  that  lend   their 
tone. 
To  breezes  listening  nigh. 

**  Oh,  then  a  merry  time  u  mine ! 

Grief  echoes  far  and  near, 
I  hear  the  frighten'd  cattle  whine. 
Nature  becomes  a  funeral  shrine 

Where  I  create  a  sphere. 

<'A  shrinking  fear  in  those,  whom 
chance 

May  hither  bend,  I  see. 
They  rush  in  terror  from  my  glance, 
I  curse  in  silence  their  advance, 

I  bless  them  when  they  flee.'* 

Small  coins  I  from  my  pocket  drew, 

'Such  as  poor  priest  might  spare ; 
He  to  his  bony  treasure  flew, 
I,  as  my  homeward  steps  pursue. 
Offered  a  silent  prayer. 

P.  S. 

Tempk  Eweii,  Kent. 
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ABSASBINS  AND  BULL  FIGHTS. 

Tbb  following  narratiYO  is  by  the  mendation  ia  my  note^book^  uid  de- 
Baron  Ton  Auffenberg^  one  of  the  termined  on  yisitiog  the  hospital  next 
most  spirited  and  glowing  of  the  Ger-  momingy  he  seemed  encouraged  to 
man  dramatic  poets.  It  is  extracted  pour  forth  hia  grumblings  more  freely 
from  his  account  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  than  before.  He  growled  about  tie 
Granada  and  Cordora^  and  gives  weather^  the  dinner — ^the  meats  were 
perhaps  a  better  view  of  the  state  bad,  the  dishes  ill  dressed — and  at  la&t 
of  Spani^  misrule  than  a  more  la-  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  me  when  Lc 
boured  disquisition  could  furnish.  His  falsified  his  own  judgments  on  the 
pilgrimage  was  performed  in  company  cookery,  by  eating  so  copiously  of 
with  a  Swiss  gentleman,  whom  he  in-  every  dish  that  came  In  his  way,  that 
troducesonly  as  <' Carlos,"  and  who  hefounditimposslbleto  talk  any  more, 
plays  a  prominent,  though  not  a  very  During  dessert,  he  rose  and  walked 
heroic  part  in  the  following  adven-  to  the  window.  After  he  had  looked 
ture.  He  calls  it  "  A  Night  of  Ter-  for  some  time  at  the  sky,  ho  came 
ror  at  Valencia,"  and  it  certainly  back,  and  muttered  (^almost  as  if  he 
seems  to  have  been  deserving  of  the  were  pleased  at  the  prospect)  "  Any 
name ;  though  we  cannot  help  think-  one  that  wishes  to  see  a  good  sti^ 
ing  that  if  uarlos  had  been  William  storm  may  go  down  this  afternoon  to 
Tell,  or  the  Baron  Guy  of  Warwick,  the  seaside.  A  bad  look»oat  for  the 
the  issue  might  have  been  different,  shipping — lives  lost — ^bankrupteies^ 
There  might  have  been  worse  odds  bodies  washed  ashore,'*  et  cetera,  et 
than  three  to  two— but  to  the  tale.  cetera,  and  da  capo.     When  at  last 

this  bird  of  bad  omen  left  the  room, 
A  dismal  day  of  clouds  succeeded  many  a  hearty  *'  Valgate  Satanas  T 
the  bright  sunshine  of  the  Easter  fes-  hurled  after  Um,  showed  that  the 
tival.  I  visited  several  more  of  the  Spanish  part  of  his  auditory  wore  by 
innumerable  convents  and  churches  of  no  means  prepossessed  in  his  favour. 
thb  city,  which  give  a  convincing  Carlos  and  I,  however,  were  g-lad  to 
proof  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  avail  ourselves  of  his  information,  as 
the  Spanish  priesthood.  The  wea-  neither  of  us  had  yet  seen  a  sea* 
ther  grew  worse  and  worse ;— dull  and  storm;  and  we  accordingly  walked 
depressed,  as  if  I  had  encountered  the  along  a  beautiful  road,  onuunented 
simoom,  I  betook  myself  to  the  table  with  splendid  trees,  to  the  Villa  Nueva 
d*hdte  of  the  Funda,  where  the  first  de  Santa  Maria,  as  the  little  ftei|>ort, 
object  that  presented  itself  was  a  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city, 
French  merchant,  ,who  had  just  ar-  is  called.  It  is  also  sometimes  called 
rived  from  Barcelona.  He  was  a  tall  £1  Grao.  It  was  about  six  o*cloek  in 
haggurd-looking  man,  dressed  in  dark-  the  evening  when  we  reached  it.  The 
coloured  clothes,  with  a  vast  profusion  bay  of  Valencia  Is  always  rough*  bmng 
of  beard,  and  a  most  melancholy  ex-  exposed  to  almost  every  wind;  andou 
presslon  on  his  pallid  face.  Such  an  the  present  occasion  a  regular  bor- 
object  was  bv  no  means  qualified  to  rosea  was  raging.  The  sea  Wiis 
raise  my  spirits ;  he  reminded  me  of  earth*coloured ;  from  time  to  time  the 
Peter  Sehlemlhl  of  shadowless  me-  waves,  white- crested,  and  higher  than 
mory,  and  his  conversation  was  in  ad-  the  house-tops,  came  rolling  in«  while 
mirablekeepihgwith  his  outward  man.  the  east  wind  howled  every  moment 
He  spoke  of  nothing  but  wars,  earth-  more  fiercely,  as  if  it  enjoyed  the  hide- 
quakes,  cholera,  and  suicide.  He  ous  sound  itself  had  made.  All  the 
smelt  strong  of  camphor ;  and,  as  no  thunder-voices  of  the  mighty  deep 
one  seemed  inclined  to  listen  to  the  seemed  let  loose.  A  frigate  in  the 
lamentations  of  this  second  Jeremiah,  distance  struggled  like  some  ocean- 
he  addressed  his  conversation  to  me.  spirit  with  the  increasing  tempest. 
When  he  had  asked  me  what  lions  I  No  wonder  that  this  magnificent  scene 
had  seen — **  What  !*•  he  cried,  *'have  made  us  forgetful  of  every  thing  else, 
you  not  been  to  the  Hospital  yet? —  I  declaimed  and  spouted  all  the  poetry 
my  dear  sir,  'tis  the  prettiest  sight  in  I  could  remember  suitable  for  the  oc- 
Valencia."  This  was  in  character;  casion,  and  was  not  very  unlike  De- 
and  when  I  had  put  down  his  recom-  mosthenes,  with  the  exception  of  hav- 
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!ng  no  pebbles  in  mv  mouth ;  and  the  Puerta  Real.    In  the  middle  of  it 

Carlos,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  hate  is  a  long  slit,  about  two  inches  wide, 

also  suDg  hymns  to  Neptune,  if  he  perhaps  an  inlet  for  smuggled  cigars, 

had  not  been  busy  collecting  mussels  Through  this  opening,  our  companion, 

and  other  shells  that  were  cast  on  shore  the  labrador,  carried  on  a  conversa- 

by  the  violence  of  the  storm— for  tion  with  the  sentinel.     *'  Two  ca« 

Carlos  is  a  conchologist,  and  thought  balleros  are  out  here — great  gentle- 

of  his  cockles  and  periwinkles  almost  men — Chit  chi,  ccntinela I-*open  the 

as  much  as  of  his  Homer  and  Byron,  gate — ^the  caballeros  are  strangers-^ 

The  rage  of  the  elements  grew  with  they  will  be  grateful,  you  may  be 

the  darkness ;  the  foam  of  ttie  waves  sure.'* 

gleamed  as  if  with  lightning.  The  •'  I  will  give  you  two  duros  if  you 
hollow  sounds  of  the  abyss  seemed  to  get  us  in,"  whispered  Carlos  to  our 
sound  upwards  from  the  depths  of  the  advocate;  and  I  immediately  perceived 
lower  world,  and  it  was  only  when  an  involuntary  movement  of  surprise 
night  had  fairly  set  in  that  we  could  in  that  gentleman,  and  an  alteration 
tear  ourselveB  away  from  the  grand  in  his  voice ;  after  this  he  pleaded  our 
and  exciting  spectacle.  £1  Grao  was  cause  as  if  he  were  not  in  earnest.  He 
already  quite  deserted ;  scattered  lights  now  advised  me  to  give  myself  out  as 
along  the  coast  glimmered  dimly  harbour-captain,  and  then  they  would 
through  the  darkness,  and  along  the  be  sure  to  open.  But  I  perceived  the 
roads  belated  travellers  were  hurrying  trick  and  its  object,  namely — to  seize 
towards  the  city,  some  on  horseback,  me  as  an  impostor,  and  squeeze  as 
and  some  in  their  light  tartanas.  It  much  money  out  of  me  as  he  could, 
was  about  nine  o'clock  when  we  came  Before  I  had  time  to  answer,  I 
to  the  sea  gate,  and  we  found  it  heard  Carlos  cursing  our  evil  stars 
closed.  When  we  begged  permission  more  than  ever ;  and  with  some  cause, 
to  enter,  a  low  voice  advised  us  "  to  for  immediately  a  voice  said,  quite 
pass  on  to  the  left  (a  la  iz  guierda)  close  to  us,  "  Buenos  tardes,  cabal- 
where  we  might  perhaps  still  get  in,  leros,"  and  two  other  fellows  in  the 
for  here  It  was  impossible :  the  strong-  same  dress  approached  us — one  of 
eM  orders  had  been  given  to  admit  no  them  very  tall,  and  the  other  a  short 
one  after  the  doors  were  shut ;  no,  not  stout  man,  who  carried  a  full  bottle 
if  it  were  St  Vkcente  himself."    This  of  wine. 

took  us  a  little  aback ;  but  we  obeyed  *'  We  are  lost  men,"  whispered  Car- 

the  recommendation,  and  walked  to-  los — **  Oh !  that  infernal  sea !  ** 

wards  the  Puerta  Real.  My  suspicions  now  rose  at  once  to 

"  After  all,  Carlos,"  said  I,  "  'tis  the  highest  pitch.  "  We  must  leave 
no  great  matter ;  we  only  lose  the  this  at  all  hazards,**  I  said,  "  or  this 
fandango  for  t9-night,  and  sleep  in  the  night  will  probably  be  our  last."  Of 
open  air."  Scarcely  had  I  said  this,  this  I  was  well  convinced ;  for  the 
when  I  heard  something  creeping  three  men  began  a  low  muttered  con- 
softly  ;  and  in  a  moment,  as  if  fallen  versation  among  themselves,  but  al- 
down  from  heaven,  or  sprung  up  from  ways,  when  they  thought  we  were 
the  other  place,  a  broad-shouldered,  observing  them,  mixed  with  bursts  of 
thick-set  man  stood  before  us,  dressed  laughter,  as,  if  they  were  talking  of 
in  the  wild,  romantic  costume  of  the  some  merry  adventures.  **  They  are 
labradors,  or  labourers  of  that  dis-  laying  their  plans  at  this  moment 
trlct.  With  a  very  submissive  voice,  against  our  lives,"  said  Carlos;  ''there 
and  many  bows  and  cringes,  "  The  is  no  hope  for  us— alas  I  alas  I  *' 
caballeros,"  he  said,  "  are  belated.  Just  as  he  said  this,  the  short  man 
O,  Madre  de  Dios,  so  am  I — so  am  1 1  let  fall  his  wine  bottle  on  a  stone  slab 
But,  chi  1  chi  t  I  know  the  guard  at  the  near  the  door,  and  as  he  stooped  down, 
door ;  I  will  speak  to  them ;  they  are  cursing  his  ill  luck,  I  saw  him  gather 
sure  to  let  us  in.  Chi  I  chi  I  vamos  up  a  good  many  stones,  and  wrap  them 
juntos."  up  in  his  red-coloured  mantle.     The 

Carlos  muttered  curses  on  the  sea,  tall  fellow,  in  the  mean  time,  posted 

on  the  mussels  and  periwinkles,  and  himself  on  the  other  side  of  us,  as  if 

the  longface  of  the  melancholy  French-  they  suspected  we  might  try  to  make 

man.  our  escape.     Our  first  acquaintance 

As  yet  I  had  no  suspicion,  and  I  spoke  again  to  the  sentinel,  whose  only 

knew  It  was  not  usual  m  Spain  ^or  answer  was, '' Noda !  nodal"  It  was 

one  man  to  attack  two.    We  reached  now  half-past  nine — we  heard  itsound- 
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ing  from  the  church   towers.     The  Tamos !  '*     I  soon  became  aware  Ib&t 

rn^n  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely^  the  fellows  had  led  us  away  from  (he 

and  stretching  himself  joyfully  up,  he  gate,  and  towards  the  great  In-idge. 

said,  in  a  tone  that  evidently  showed  Peacefully  shone  the  lights  of  a  dob- 

his  happiness,  '*  'Tis  of  no  use,  ca-  ter  of  the  Trinitarians  on  the  other 

balleros  ;  at  this  hour  the  keys  are  side,  which  I  had  observed  daring  the 

always  given  up  into  the  comman-  day ;  and  a  new  hope  of  deUveranoe 

dant's  hands ;  but  at  four  o'clock  the  gave  me  fresh  strength.     I^  resolved 

relief-guard  comes,  and  the  gates  are  to  rush  to  the  door  of  the  doistery  and 

opened.    You  had  better  come,  and  shout  for  assistance — ^'Ayudaal  Rey  T' 

spend  the  time  with  us  till  then."  — the  usual  cry  in  distress.     But  at 

"  Tengo  uua  buena  casa"  (1  have  a  this  moment  Carlos  positively  refnsed 

good  house),  said  the  little  man,  in  to  go  further  over  the  bridge.     The 

an  ominous  whisper ;  and  I  now  felt  first  man  altered  his  tone,  and  spoke 

persuaded  thev  would  try  to  get  us  bullyingly, — *'  Whom  do  you  take  us 

into  the  suburb,  to  be  able  to  attack  for,  senors  ?    We  are  good  men  and 

us  the  more  securelv.  true  (hombres  de  bien) ;  to  h— 11  with 

Our  situation  was  deplorable  enough^  any  one  that  doubts  usT'      I  made 

and  particularly  nune.  We  were  quite  signs  to  Carlos,  pointing  to  the  dots- 

defenceless — even  my  leaden-headed  ter,  and  pretended  to  be  in  high  spiriti, 

stick  I  had  left  behind,  and  1  had  no-  to  deceive  the  trio, 

thing  but  a  small  pocket-knife,  with  a  **  Let  us  go  with  these  go<^  fel- 

blade  of  about  two  inches  long.  I  had  lows ;  they  are  honest  Valenclans»  we 

with  me  eighty  Napoleons  in  gold,  will  have  ajoUy  night  in  their  booses, 

and  in  a  bag  the  money  for  our  joitr-  They  are  brave  Spaniards;  and  to- 

ney  to  Madrid,   amounting  to  two  morrow  they  can  come  with  us  to  the 

hundred  guldens,  also  in  gold ;  for,  in  fimda,  and  we  will   pay   them   the 

the  funda,  there  was  no  place  1  could  double  of  the  reckoning,  for  we  have 

safely  stow  it  away,  not  even  a  cup-  no  money  with  us  now.  Vamos !  We 

board  that  would  lock.     I  had  also  a  will  have  dancing  and  singing,  and 

gold  watch  with   me,  the  chain  of  all  sorts  ofmerry-making,  in  the  hoose 

which  had  attracted  the  marked  atten-  of  a  gallant  Spaniard.     We   are  no 

t  ion  of  the  party.     The  sentinel  now  Frenchmen;  a  German  and  a  Swiss 

hallooed  to  us—''  Off  with  you,  in  the  will  get  on  right  well  with  the  noble 

devil's  name — back  from  the  gatel"  cabaileros.     Vamos  I  vamos  !"* 

<'  Vamos  juntos,*'  said  the  three  With  coustemation  I  observed  that 

men,  and  stuck  to  us  closer  than  ever,  the  first  man  only  answered  me  in 

I  cannot  comprehend  what  inde-  monosyllables — a  cold  short ''si,  si** — 

scribable  fatality  it  was,  that  led  us  to  and  increased  his  pace.      Under  ns 

go  with  thera,  and  not  rather  to  re-  rolled  the  waters  or  the  Guadalavier, 

main  near  the  gate,  in  spite  of  the  and  we  rapidly  reached  the  other  side. 

notice  of  the  sentinel.  We  were  partly  1  now  drew  my  knife  in  preparation 

ashamed  to  show  such  an  appearance  for  my  desperate  venture,  and  sidled 

of  alarm,  and  partly  we  laid  our  plans  coustantlv  towards  the  cloister.      I 

as  we  went  along,  to  save  ourselves,  if  sang  with  all  my  might — "  Amis,  la 

possible,  by  the  window  of  whatever  matinee  est  belle."     Immcdiatdy  I 

house  they  took  us  into.  I  determined  heard  three  separate  clicks  I   and    I 

to  try  our  fortune  at  the  first  gate  knew  that  the  springs  of  their  navajas 

again  ;  and  as  the  sentinel  warned  us  .  were  touched  ;   the  first  man  at  the 

off  with  more  anger  than  ever,  we  re-  same  time  saying  to  me,    sternly — 

tired.     I  cannot  describe  the  presen*  "  Aura  pesetas  paur  la  pobreza"  (now 

timent  of  some  overhanging  evil  that  money  for  the  poor).    The  long  knife 

now  took  possession  of  me.     The  sky  glittered  in  his  hand— the  doister  lay 

above  looked  black  and  lowering,  and  scarcely  fifty  yards  from  us,  and,  mad« 

over  all  sounded  the  dull  hollow  roll  dened  by  rage  and  despair,  I  made 

of  the  tempestuous  sea.     I  felt  more  the  attempt.     I  sprang  like  a  baited 

depressed  and  agitated  at  that  moment  tiger  on  the  labrador,  in  hopes  of 

than  during  all  that  followed.     I  was  reaching  his  eyes  with  my  short  knife  ; 

walking  in  front  with  the  man  who  but  I  sank,  as  if  thunderstruck,  to  the 

had  spoken  to  us  first ;  the  tall  man  ground,  from  a  crashing  blow  on  the 

followed  in  the  middle ;  while  the  little  head  with  a  stone,  thrown  by  the  man 

one  had  joined  himself  to  Carlos,  re.  who  followed  in  the  middle.     I  was 

peating  his  exclamation  of  "  Vamos  1  half  genseless,  but  soon  recovered  ;  for 
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already  I  felt  the  cold  knife  as  a^n 
and  again  it  dug  into  my  flesh.  Stab 
followed  stab.  This  deliberate  mur- 
der made  me  mad  with  indignation 
and  despair.  1  howled  and  bit  all 
round  like  a  wild  beast— all  three  had 
attacked  me;  and  Carlos  had  saved 
himself,  as  he  was  a  little  way  behind. 
He  could  not  have  helped  me^  even  if 
he  had  staid«  as  he  bad  not  even  a 
knife  with  him.  While  I  live  I  shall 
never  forget  those  dreadful  figures^  as 
they  stood  above  me,  darkly  relieved 
upon  the  cloudy  sky.  The  courteous* 
ness  of  the  little  man  was  the  most  re- 
volting thing  of  all.  In  a  quiet  mild 
voice  he  kept  saying  to  me^  "  Gallese 
lid,"  (be  silent).  '*  Mire  ud  la  santa 
pobreza"  (behold  the  holy  poverty). 
**  Be  silent,  my  dear  sir — the  money, 
dear  sir — I  beg  you  will  be  silent ;" 
and  at  every  wora  followed  a  stab. 

Instinctively  I  had  thrown  myself 
on  my  left  side  to  guard,  as  long  as 
possible,  the  region  of  the  heart  With 
my  right  arm  and  foot  I  managed  to 
parry  a  good  many  thrusts,  which  were 
principaliy  lumea  at  the  breast  and 
body.  It  was  evident  they  wished  to 
finish  me  as  quick  as  possible,  as  they 
were  afraid  my  friend,  who  had  es- 
caped, would  make  an  alarm  at  the 
gate.  The  first  villain  stood  before 
me  with  his  drawn  dagger,  and  called 
hurriedly,  **  Las  unzas,  demonic! 
Las  unzas,  ladronl  £1  dinero  paur 
la  pobreza."  The  tall  one,  in  the 
mean  time,  tore  away  my  watch.  A 
thought  at  that  moment  struck  me, 
which  proved  mf  salvation.  I  threw 
the  rascals  my  purse,  and  exclaimed, 
'*  Aqui,  aqui, — mi  todo  I  —  (there, 
there^my  all !)  O  Santa  Virgen  I " 
Whether  it  was  the  sight  of  the  gold, 
or  my  exclamation  to  the  Virgin,  they 
'  left  off  for  a  moment,  and  looked 
greedily  into  the  purse.  The  Uttie 
one  then  observed  a  ring  upon  the 
little  finger  of  my  right  hand,  and  as 
it  did  not  come  off  quite  easily,  he 
drew  a  laige  gardener's  knife  from  his 
pocket,  and  tried  to  cutoff  the  finger. 
I  guarded  myself  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  but  at  last  he  got  off  the  ring, 
and  a  piece  of  fiesh  at  the  same  time. 

The  last  rage  of  a  dying  man  now 
got  hold  of  me.  **  Maldito  seas,*'  I 
exclaimed,  ''con  padre,  madre,  y  hyos 
— punnatero  1**  (Curses  on  you,  your 
father,  mother,  and  children  !)  /\m- 
natero  is  a  national  term  of  reproach, 
impossible  to  be  translated  ;  but  this 
is  the  greatest  imprecation  that  can 


be  uttered  in  Spain,  as  it  is  believed 
some  diabolical  iufluence  resides  in  it. 
A  deeper  stab,  however,  was  the  only 
answer,  and  it  entirely  took  away  my 
senses.  I  felt  my  muscles  straining 
in  agony;  and,  with  ''maldito!'*  on 
my  lips,  I  sank  backward,  resigning 
myself  to  death,  and  fdnted.  I  must 
have  lain  there  full  ten  minutes  ere 
my  senses  returned.  For  the  first  mo- 
ment I  was  imconscions  of  what  had 
befallen  me.  There  was  a  rushing  in 
my  head,  as  if  the  Tuna  had  been 
fiowiug  through  my  brain.  I  could 
not  move  a  limb ;  and,  if  I  may  speak 
poetically,  my  soul  stood  on  tiptoe  on 
my  body,  and  prepared  for  her  last 
fiight.  I  can  by  no  means ,  account 
for  what  befell  me  then ;  for,  at  the 
moment  when  I  scarcely  knew  my  own 
name,  when  Death's  scythe,  as  it  were, 
had  dmost  cut  off  the  ego  from  my 
existence,  I,  as  clearly  as  I  ever  saw 
any  thing  in  my  life,  saw  the  room 
where  I  was  bom,  and  where  I  had 
passed  my  childhood.  It  seemed  as 
if  I  were  in  it,  and  some  little  time 
elapsed  before  my  consciousness  was 
completely  restored.  Gradually,  all 
the  circumstances  of  my  unhappy  po- 
sition recurred  to  me.  The  cloister 
that  was  so  near  me  showed  its  lights 
..so  peaceable,  so  clear — ^but  its  gates 
were  closed!  There  I  lay  beneath 
cypresses,  roses,  and  plane-trees — a 
paradise — where  fiends  had  sacrificed 
me;  and  the  deaf  insensate  church 
stood  near,  listening  to  my  groans  I 
and  my  murderers,  I  thought,  might 
enter  it  to-morrow  to  hear  mass,  and 
confess  that  they  had  stumbled  on  a 
dead  body,  and  so  escape  suspicion, 
and  be  innocent  men  as  ever.  But  I 
cannot  venture  to  describe  the  thou- 
sand thoughts  that  passed  through  me 
at  that  moment — thoughts  so  rapid 
and  various  that  they  were  above  all 
ordinary  exerdons  of  the  mind— but 
the  thoughts  were  there. 

'*  For  weVe  o'ermasfcered  by  the  hours  of 
might "-- 

and  by  the  great  and  true  God !  that 
was  an  hour  of  might ! 

I  committed  my  soul  to  heaven,  and 
praying  that  hell  might  be  the  portion 
of  my  murderers,  stretched  myself 
painfully  out  on  the  cold  ground,  and 
calmly  expected  death. 

In  a  short  time  I  heard  a  rustling 
noise,  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  off, 
and,  with  renewed  consternation,  per- 
ceived that  those  Christian  Catholic 
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savages   were   coming  back  again,  my  noise^  came  up  to  me ;  but  they 
Perhaps  they  had  hidden  themselves  were  a  great  deal  more  compasdonate 
to  observe  that  all  was  quiets  and  were  than  my  fellow-men,  and  contented 
now  returning  to  bury  the  corpse.    It  themselves    with   licking   the  blood 
was  fortunate  for  me  that  Espina  had  from  off  my  boots.     At  this  moment, 
been  my  Catalonian  teacher,  for  I  Carlos  came  towards  me  with  many 
heard    the    little    hyena   muttering,  grievous  exclamations,  pale  as  death, 
<'  L'echarmos  nel  aigue*' — (we'll  cast  and  disordered.     Even  now  I  think  I 
it  in  the  water).  hear  his  **  Oh,  povero  Giuseppe!/^ 
With  supernatural  strength,  from  He  had  knocked  in  vain  at  both  gates ; 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  I  re*  and  now,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  I 
called  all  my  forces.     To  walk  was  managed,  with  his  assistance,  to  crawl 
*  impossible,  but  I  thought  I  could  ma-  once  more  to  the  Pnerta  Real.     He 
nage  to  creep,  and  I  accordingly  crept  besought  them,  by  the  pitifblness  of 
slowly    and   painfully    towards    tlie  God,  to  open  to  a  dying  man.     He 
bridge.     The  murderers  looked  all  placed  me  on  a  stone  at  the  gate.     I 
round  for  me,  and  I  heard  them  as  felt  no  pain  from  my  wounds,  only  an 
they  followed  in  search.  The  horrible  increasing  weakness,  and  nearly  in- 
thought  now  seized   me   that   they  tolerable  thirst.   He  passed  my  letter- 
would  overtake  me,  'and,  after  com*  case,  with  the  certificate  of  my  resi- 
pletely  plundering,  throw  me  from  dence  (which  itself  is  an  extract  from 
that  vast  height  into  the  deep  Gua-  my  passport)  through  the  slit — ^it  was 
dalavier,  in  which  I  should  have  been  returned*— but  the  door  remained  fast, 
engulfed,  without  leaving  any  trace  Within  we  heard  a  serenade,  which 
of  my  destruction.     The  villains  were  was  given  In  front  of  a  palace.     He 
not  more  than  twenty  paces  behind  cried  out  for  them  to  send  to  the  com- 
me.  I  could  move  no  further  forward,  mandant.    **  He  is  asleep,"  vras  the 
and  leant  myself,  groaning  in  agony,  comforting  answer.    *'  Then  I  will 
against  the  high  parapet  of  the  bridge,  shame  you,  by  dying  at  your  door," 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  myself  out  I  groaned  out     Carlos  now  hurried 
wiser  than  I  am  ; — ^where  the  learning  me  away ;  for,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
of  the  professor,  the  policy  of  the  bridge,  he  had  seen  lights  in  one  of  the 
statesman, 'the  faith,  ay,  even  of  the  houses.     Towards  it  he  helped  me, 
Christian,  b  of  no  avail — there  self-  and  craved  admittance  for  a  person  in 
preservation  sometimes  saves   us — a  a    dying   condiUon.     At    the    word 
flash  of  instinct  illumines  the  dark-  '<  moribundo,**  the  light  was  instantly 
ness  of  the  soul ;  and  it  was  this,  and  extinguished,  and  not  a  sound  was  to 
nothing  more,  that  inspired  me,  in  the  be  heard  1     Again,  he  took  me  near 
risk  I  was  in  of  so  horrible  a  death,  to  the  gate,  and  <Mdled  for  them  to  admit 
cry  out,  **  Here! — sentinel! — here  us— in  vain  1  in  vain!     I  should  cer- 
they  are ! — come  on,  my  friends-^  tainlv  have  died  upon  the  gate-stone, 
quick, Carlos, quick;  there  are  the mur-  had  it  not  been  that  Carlos  saw  two 
derers ! — Ayuda  al  Rey  I  Ayuda  !'*  men  coming  over  the  bridge.     "  Stay 

In  spite  of  all  my  pain,  a  grim  sort  here,"  he  cried  ;  **  they  are  conuDg 

of  scorn  took  possession  of  me,  when  again  !'*     He  went  up  to  them,  and 

the  assassins,  Uke  cowardly  hounds  as  found  they  were  two  armed  watchmen 

they  were,  ran  off,  fancying  that  jus-  (hombres   de  armos)   who   enquired 

tice  was  at  last  awake.     But  that,  tm-  into  the  cause  of  the   disturbance, 

fortunately,  was  not  the  case;    she  They  came  to  me  with  Carlos,  and 

slept  as  sound  as  ever ;  and  I  was  de-  helped  to  convey  me  into  the  suburb 

livered  from  death  only  by  the  same  Ruzzaffoh,  where  we  found  admission 

mysterious  instinct  that  teaches  the  in  a  mill.     The  woman  of  the  house, 

hunted  deer  to  double  on  the  dogs—  when  she  saw  my  blood-stained  visage, 

the  fox  to  bite  off  the  leg  that  the  trap  nearly  fainted.     A  council  was  now 

has  caught — that  says  to  the  wounded  held  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 

whale,  dive  down«— to  the  threatened  me ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  carrr  me 

eagle,  soar  aloft !  to  ^e  house  of  the  surgeon  of  the 

I  now  crept  over  the  bridge,  sup*  suburb.    Meanwhile,  I  had  remarked 

porting  myself  on  the  breastwork,  and  in  a  comer  a  flask  full  of  wine.     Im- 

stumbling  onward  from  statue  to  statue  polled  by  my  horrible  thirst,  I  slipt 

of  the  numerous  stone  saints  which  towards  it  unperceived,    and  drank 

adorned  the  niches.     On  the  other  greedily.     The  fVightM  mixture  of 

side,  two  immense  dogs,  attracted  by  delight  and  agony  that  I  experienced 
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from  the  draughti  it  b  impossible  to 
describe.     When  the  watcnmenper- 
ceiyed  it,  they  blamed  me  severely ; 
but  I  doggedly  answered,  '*  Quiero 
morir  T* — (I  wish  to  die).     In  spite  of 
my  weakness,  a  fiery  glow  ran  through 
me ;  they  gave  me  up  for  lost,  and 
carried  me  softly  and  gently  further 
on  to  the  surgeon's  house,  and  laid  me 
in  a  great  wooden  arm-chair.     The 
surgeon  came.     It  did  me  good  to  be 
once  more  in  friendly  hands.     I  was 
undressed  and  examined ;  they  count- 
ed the  wounds,  and  the  surgeon  num« 
bered  them  with  a  sigh — veinti-tres-^ 
twenty-three ;  such  had  been  the  num<. 
ber  of  stabs ;  and  even  now  I  retain 
the  scars  of  twenty.     Three  were 
slight  picadures,  as  they  are  called  in 
Spain.     The  strength  of  the  wine  ex- 
cited  me  to  a  sort  of  half-insane  irony, 
and  I  excliumed,  *'  Here  sits  the  mur« 
dered  Caosar  I*'  and  fell  into  hysterical 
fits  of  laughter,  which  renewed  the  in- 
tolerable pains  I  had  experienced  at 
first.    I  threw  over  my  letter-case  and 
money-girdle  to  Carlos.     Whilst  the 
surgeon    wrapped   some   temporary 
bandages  round  me,  several  people  of 
the  suburbs  came  in.     The   eighty 
Napoleons    I   had   preserved,    were 
counted  in  their  presence;   and  the 
people  east  many  looks  of  suspicion 
upon  Carlos.    He  was  now,  therefore, 
in  as  bad  a  condition  as  I  w«s.     A 
speedy  death  might  deliver  mes  but  if 
I  died,  he  would  be  held  for  my  mur« 
derer,  and  would  have  great  difficulty, 
though  he  sacrificed  half  his  fortune, 
in  seeing  his  fatherland  or  his  bride 
again.     He  has  often  told  me  since, 
that  at  that  moment  he  envied  me, 
suffering  as  I  was.     The  cannibals 
had  apparently  struck  the  girdle,  which 
in  so  far  saved  me,  by  not  being  easily 
penetrable.    I   had  a   deep   breast- 
wound  near  the  heart,  two  stabs  close 
together  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
thirteen  in  the  right  arm,  two  in  the 
foot,  two  behind  the  right  ear,  and 
three  lighter  wounds  or  picadures  in 
the  neck  and  the  right  aid&^facit, 
twenty,  three. 

Towards  midnight,  my  agonies  be- 
gan. When  they  tried  to  lay  me  on 
a  mattress,  I  screamed  so  as  to  waken 
the  whole  suburb.  It  was  the  utmost 
extent  of  torture ;  and  it  was  only  on 
the  chair,  and  bent  nearly  double,  that 
it  was  endurable  at  all.  The  wine  had 
naturally  inflamed  the  wounds;  my 
breath  grew  shorter,  and  at  every  in- 
halation I  felt  the  pain.    I  could  have 


taken  poison  with  pleasure.  Carlos 
prayed  Htue  whole  night  through ;  and 
I  exerted  the  last  remains  of  my 
strength  to  establish  his  innocence. 
The  surgeon,  resolving  to  let  me  die 
as  easily  as  possible,  gave  me  strong 
cordials,  mixed  with  opium ;  the  alle- 
viation was  only  momentary ;  and  in 
this  way,  in  the  expectation  of  death 
every  instant,  I  spent  a  miserable 
night  in  the  arm-chair.  In  the  morn- 
ing, at  four  o* clock,  Carlos  hastened 
into  the  city,  accompanied  by  four 
men.  A  splendid  spring  morning 
succeeded  the  storm.  The  sun  shone 
clearly  on  my  blood-stained  counte- 
nance ;  and  for  the  first  time  a  settled 
melancholy  possessed  me.  But  the 
horror  of  despair  soon  vanished  before 
the  clear  light  of  heaven ;  and,  as  it 
was  now  all  that  my  bodily  sufferings 
allowed  me,  I  thought,  with  many  a 
pang,  on  my  distant  fatherland,  and 
the  friends  who  made  it  dear  to  me. 

At  six  o'clock,  the  Alcaide  Mayor 
made  his  appearance,  with  four  clerks 
and  two  surgeons.  They  all  despaired 
of  me.  One  of  them,  who  thought  I 
did  not  understand  him,  allowed  me 
to  drink  the  cordial ;  and  as  it  imme- 
diately awoke  my  sufierings,  and  I 
screamed  with  the  anguish,  he  said, 
"  £s  nn  sennol  de  la  muerta*'  ('tis  a 
sign  of  death.)  The  magistrates  had 
already  taken  Carlos's  deposition,  and 
they  now  took  down  my  declaration, 
as  it  is  called,  and  I  gave  it,  interrupt- 
ed by  many  pauses. 

My  countryman,  Heinrich  Elch, 
with  several  more  Germans  and 
Frenchmen,  now  arrived.  My  good 
compatriot,  who  had  indeed  only  once 
met  me  before,  had  taken  moans  to 
secure  my  admbsion  to  the  great  hos- 
pital ;  but  I  was  no  longer  in  a  state 
to  be  removed.  I  would  sooner  have 
died  than  have  placed  myself  in  a 
tartana  with  all  those  wounds.  They 
covered  me  up  in  my  sleeping  cloak, 
which  Carlos  had  brought  with  him, 
bound  my  head  round  with  yellow  hos- 
pital cloths,  and  six  labradores  car- 
ried me  in' the  arm-chair,  accompanied 
by  half  the  papulation  of  the  suburb, 
into  Valencia.  The  magbtrate  and  my 
new  friends  followed  in  tartanas.  I 
thought  now  it  was  for  the  last  time  I 
saw  the  glorious  blue  sky,  or  inhaled 
the  balmy  breezes  of  spring ;  and  full 
of  sadness,  I  saw  the  red  crucifix  at 
the  high- walled  Puerta  del  Cid,  close 
to  the  gate  through  which  I  was  car- 
ried.    The  multitude  that  crowded 
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after  us  were  sent  back;  and  I  was  this.  My  pain  diminished  by  degrees; 

carried  by  side-ways  to  the  hospital^  and^  motionless^  I  gazed  on  a  splendid 

which  is  also  called  Casa  de  la  Mise-  crucifix  that  hung  at  the  end  of  the 

ricordia^  and  was  deposited  in   the  hall,   where  formerly  a  chapel  had 

great  Sala  de  los  heridos  (hall  of  the  been.     I  longed  to  haTc  my  bed  re- 

woundcd).  moyed  to  where  it  was,  and  my  wish 

A  cloister  of  nuns  is  attached  to  this  was  gratified,  evidently  much  to  the 

magnificent  establishment,  in  whose  satisfaction  of  the  nuns.  Many  wound- 

praise  I  can  never  say  enough  ;  and  ed  people  were  lying  in  the  hall ;  I 

their  duty  is  to  attend  upon  the  sick,  attended  not  to  their  groanings,  but 

The  nuns  are  called  Hyas  de  la  Cari-  gazed    ever — ever — on  the  sun-iUu- 

dad  (Daughters  of  Charity)i  and  do  mined  image  of  the  Redeemer, 

honour    to    this   noble    appellation.  The  reader  need  not  be  under  any 

Amidst  excruciating  painsi  and  in  the  apprehension  that  I  am  going  to  dis- 

presence  of  four  physicians  and  all  the  gust  him  with  the  repulsive  experienees 

surgeons  of  the  hospital,  my  wounds  of  an  hospital.    I  will  pass  over,  as 

were  carefully  sounded,  and  bound  up  quickly  as  possible,  the  seven  weeks 

with  the  utmost  attention.      "  We  I  spent  in  the  Casa  de  la  Misericor- 

have  never  had  so  bad  a  case,"  said  dia  ;   yet  I  capnot  altogether  omit 

one  of  the  elder  surgeons.     One  of  some  account  of  them,  for  that  noble 

the  younger  ones,  to  whom  I  took  a  and  benevolent  establishment  sdlllives 

great  fancy,  Don  Bernardo  by  name,  in  my  grateful  remembrance ;   and, 

exclaimed,  on  every  new  wound  he  besides,  it  is  not  the  fate  of  every  trsr 

discovered,  *<  Ah,  los  picaros ! "  (ah,  veller  to  see  Spain  in  this  point  of 

the  villains^.      The  binding  up  lasted  view,  and  to  get  an  insight  into  her 

more  than  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  hospitalar    and    conventual  instita- 

that  time  the  physicians  retired,  giv-  tions. 

ing  further  directions  as  to  what  was  The  arrangements  in  this  beantifol 

to  be  done  ;  but  I  read  in  the  expres-  hospital — which  consists  of  a  number 

sion  of  their  faces,  that  my  case  was  of  spacious  halls,  many  laboratories, 

desperate.  an  enormous  and  truly  royal  kitchen. 

Two  Jesuits  now  visited  me,  and  a  contiguous  cloister  with  its  church, 

enquired  if  I  wished  to  confess  and  besides  a  mad-house  and  a  receptacle 

communicate.      I  answered   in  the  for  foundlings^ are  truly  exemplary, 

afiirmative.      Henry  and  my  other  At  five  every  morning,  I  saw  the  first 

friends  were  then  asked  to  retire,  cura  arrive ;  this  is  the  name  of  the 

The  Lady  Superior  of  the  convent  rounds  which  the  physicians  and  snr- 

nowcametome — an  honourable  dame,  geons  make  three  times  a-day.     First 

caUed  Sor  Paula  Figuero,  of  an  An-  came  two  surgeons  to  my  t)ed,  with 

dalusian    family — attended    by    two  two  assistants  and  an  hospital  atten- 

nuns.     They  comforted  me,  recom-  dant.    The  elder  ofthem,  whose  name 

mending  me  to  thei  favour  of  God,  was  Don  Jos6    (Joseph),  examined 

and  with  their  own  hands  hanging  the  wounds  very  carefully,  and  spoke 

round  me,   with  many  prayers,  the  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  to  the  others, 

"  Virgen  del  carmen," —  whose  image  because  he  observed  that  I  exerted 

is  called  the  last  comfort  of  the  dying,  myself  to  understand  him.      It  was 

C  el  oltimo  consuelo  de  los  agoni-  then  their  duty  to  arrange  the  band- 

zantes.**)   This  made  an  indescribable  ages,  and  do  whatever  else  was  ne- 

impression  on  me.     Soon  after  this  a  cessary.     The  younger  one,  whom  I 

confessor  appeared,  who,  far  from  have  already  mentioned,   Don  Ber- 

terrifying  me  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  nardo,  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 

with  the  thunders  of  God's  wrath,  give  me  up.      After  the  chirurga- 

spoke  mildly  and  impressively  a  few  nos  came  the  medico,  accompanied 

words  of  consolation,  gave  me  abso-  by  six  assistants,  of  whom  two  took 

lution,  and  prepared  me  for  the  ex-  down  the  particulars  of  my  case  in 

treme  unction.  writing.     The  extdbition  of  the  mc- 

Now  came  the  sad  procession  with  dicines  prescribed,  and  of  the  cooling 
the  host,  preceded  by  sacristans  bear-  draughts  (refrescos),  was  a  part  of  the 
ing  lighted  torches.  I  received  the  duty  of  the  nuns,  who  kept  constantly 
sacrament  and  extreme  unction,  and  coming  and  going.  The  lady  su- 
solemnly  the  choir  of  priests  uttered  perior  visited  the  sick  wards  some- 
over  me  the  Reguiescat  in  pace.  No-  times  ten  times  in  a  day,  and  several 
thing  ever  affected  roe  so  much  as  times  also  during  the  night.     As  the 
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nuns^  besides  all  this,  had  their  reli- 
gious duties  to  go  through,  it  may  be 
easily  imagined  what  efforts  and  self- 
saerifices  Uiese  labours  of  charity  must 
g^Te  rise  to. 

On  the  second  day,  the  wounds  on 
the  lower  part  of  my  body  showed 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  it  was 
thought  impossible  that  I  could  live 
more  than  twelve  hours.  Notwith* 
standing  the  immense  quantity  of  blood 
I  had  lost,  the  physician  ordered  me 
to  be  copiously  blooded ;  and  I  heard 
him  say,  as  he  went  out  of  the  hall^ 
«<  elso  es  el  oltimo  remedio."  On  the 
first  insertion,  no  blood  made  its  ap- 
'  pearance ;  and  the  hospital  attendants 
3hook  their  heads,  and  said  they 
thought  it  was  of  no  use  giving  any 
more  trouble  to  a  man  iJready  half 
dead.  After  much  preparation,  and 
many  endeavours,  Don  Bernardo  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  obtaining  a  flow,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  in  an- 
swer to  their  opinion, ''  Don  t  despair 
of  him  till  I  give  up  all  hope."  This 
uncertainty  between  death  and  the 
hope  of  life,  is  almost  more  painful 
than  the  certainty  of  the  worst. 

Every  evening,  a  nun  prayed  be- 
side the  sick;  and  the  doors  of  the 
adjoining  wards  were  thrown  open,  so 
that  from  all  sides  the  solemn  Ora 
pro  nobis,  sounded  like  a  chorus  of 
spirits.  A  Jesuit  chaplain  with  four 
brethren  had  the  night  watch ;  there 
are  always  eight  present  in  the  day- 
time. From  time  to  time,  I  heard 
the  tinkle  of  the  little  bell  that  is  borne 
before  the  sacrament,  and  the  deep- 
Toiced  chaunt  of  the  officiating  priests. 
When  they  sang  the  Miserere  on 
their  homeward  way,  the  sick  person 
was  in  extremities.  Those  who  died 
were  always  laid  out  with  their  faces 
uncovered  at  the  mass  for  souls. 

On  the  third  day,  as  my  wound  fever 
had  somewhat  abated,  the  Alcalde, 
with  a  great  number  of  officials,  visit- 
ed me.  He  was  a  quiet,  contemplative 
looking  many  and  was  accompanied  on 
this  occasion  by  Carlos,  Heinrich,  eight 
or  nine  Germans,  principally  artizans, 
several  Frenchmen,  and  among  them 
the  noble  and  humane  French  Consul, 
Gauthier  D '  Arc — an  honourable  man, 
and  wortl^  to  bear  his  heroic  desig- 
nation. I  was  asked  if  I  felt  myself 
strong  enough  to  see  some  people  who 
h  ad  been  arrested  on  suspicion .  Not- 
withstanding  my  miserable  state  of 
debility,  the  excitement  of  having  a 
chance  of  vengeance  took  possession 


of  me.     This,  however,  was  observed 
by  my  friends,  who  cautioned  me  pri- 
vately not  to  point  out  the  murderer, 
if  I  wished  to  save  my  life.     If  a  sin-» 
gle  Yalencian  were  on  my  account 
sent  to  the  gallejrsor  condemned  to  the 
garrotte  (a  punishment,  they  have  in- 
troduced instead  of  hanging),  I  might 
count  with  perfect  certainty,  in  case 
I  recovered  from  my  wounds,  on  hav- 
ing the  whole  tribe  of  the  labradors, 
with  their  drawn  knives  ready,  and 
bound  by  an  oath  to  revenge  their 
companion.      But   as   revenge  was 
equidly  dear  to  me,  I  beckoned  to  Dob 
Bernardo,  and  implored  him  by  the 
head  of  the  Saviour,  pointing  to  the 
crucifix,  to  inform  me  if  there  was 
indeed  any  hope  of  my  recovery,  and 
I  would  die  contentedly  if  he  would 
tell  me  the  truth.    <*  Hay  todavia'es- 
peranza'*  (there  is  still  hope),  he  whis- 
pered in  reply,  with  a  solemn  asseve- 
ration ;  and  I  expressed  my  readiness 
to  see  the  prisoners.      They  were 
brought  into  the  hall — about  six-and- 
thirty  labradors,  and  gardeners  from 
the  Alameda,  all  dressed  alike.     The 
crooked  cut  in  my  finger  had  made 
the  police  officers  suppose  it  not  un- 
likely that  some  of  the  labourers  who 
were  employed  in  pruning  trees  in  the 
Alameda  had  a  hand  in  the  business. 
Hideous,  double-distilled  gallows  faces 
appeared  at  my  bedside — rascals  whose 
only  days  unstained  by  crimes  had 
been  spent  in  the  galleys.    The  police 
had  raked  together  the  off'-scouriags 
of  Valencia,  on  the  supposition  that 
at  all  events  one  out  of^the  three  as- 
sassins would  be  among  them.     The 
innocent  I  had  ^o  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering at  a  glance ;  for  they  looked 
me  boldly  in  the  face,  grinning  with 
rage  and  hatred,  looking  daggers  at 
me,  stroking  their  long  beards,  and 
stamping  with  their  h^-naked  feet. 
It  was  certainly  by  no  means  compli- 
mentary for  them  to  be  arrested  on 
such  a  suspicion,  and  brought  before 
the  bed  of  a  person  about  to  die.  The 
sun  illumined  those  brown  Salvator 
Rosa  countenances,  while  perfect  si- 
lence was  preserved  throughout  the 
hall.     All  eyes  were  fixed  on  me,  and 
the  clerks  stood  by  with  pen  in  hand, 
like  spirits  of  wrath,  ready  to  insert 
three  names  in  the  book  of  condemna- 
tion.    Burning  with  hatred  and  re- 
venge, I  gazed  fixedly  first  on  one, 
then  on  another,  till  at  last  I  disco- 
vered a  little  man,  of  four  or  five-and- 
tirenty,  who  snorted  like  a  toar,  Yihil^ 
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his  face  was  covered  with  perspiration. 
He  kept  constantly  changing^  his  po- 
sitiooy  and  eonld  not  look  at  me  with 
composure. 

That  is  the  man  1 

The  thought  rushed  through  mj 
brain  like  fire.  My  friends  motioned 
me  to  be  quiet.  The  Alcaide  and  the 
attendants  gaied  at  the  man  with  their 
dark^  searching  Yalencian  eyes,  and 
turned  again^  full  of  eipectation,  to* 
wards  me.  I  begged  they  would  ask 
that  senor  to  tpeak.  The  magistrate 
addressed  him,  and  I  heard  in  reply  a 
sweety  courteous  Toioe,  that  trembled 
out  from  a  breast  in  agony ;  and  I 
recognised  in  a  moment  the  **  callese 
iid»"  ^  ecro  se&or/'  &o.  &c.  For  a 
moment  I  delerndned  to  risk  all,  and 
accuse  him  on  the  spot.  The  other 
two  were  certainly  not  there.  Twice 
the  whole  party  exchanged  their  hats 
and  mantaSy  and  presented  themseWes 
before  me— and  every  time  I  disco- 
Tered  the  little  man,  who  could  not 
bear  to  look  at  me.  God  only  knows 
whether  he  was  really  one  of  the  rob- 
bers ;  if  he  was  not,  the  extraordinary 
resemblance  I  have  spoken  of  among 
the  countenances  of  the  Valencians, 
might  have  been  the  cause  of  great 
injustice.  I  also  called  to  mind,  that 
my  fixing  my  eyes  on  him  in  such  a 
way  might  destroy  his  self-possession ; 
and,  besides  all  this,  Carlos  could  not 
recall  any  particulars  of  his  appear- 
ance. I  considered  all  these  things 
carefully,  as  well  as  the  advice  of  my 
friendSi  1  had  a  great  struggle  with 
myself,  and  kept  the  suspected  people 
in  their  disagreeable  situation  full  live 
minutes.  At  last  I  said,  <'  No,  sir, 
I  can  recognise  no  one.*'  The  little 
man  breathed  more  freely,  and  looked 
round  him  evidently  relieved.  Thev 
were  told  they  were  at  liberty ;  and, 
exhausted  with  my  efforts,  and  the 
agitation  of  my  expected  revenge,  I 
sank  back  upon  the  bed,  and  was  left 
alone  with  the  physicians. 

The  Baron  Von  Anffenberg,  whose 
desire  of  vengeance  does  not  seem  to 
have  affected  his  father  confessor  or 
the  nuns  with  any  scruple  as  to  his 
Christian  frame  of  mind,  recovers  his 
strength  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  his 
philanthropy  at  the  same  time.  He 
resolves  to  make  up  for  the  dulness  of 
his  hospital  residence,  and  enters  into 
all  the  gaieties  of  the  city  of  Valencia. 
The  reader  may  have  remarked,  in 
the  previous  narrativei  a  certain  pain- 


ful fishing  for  sympathy,  and  a  labo- 
rious  dwelling  on  his  mere  physical 
sufibrings,  at  all  times  the  mostun* 
heroic  of  subjects,  and  may  have  felt 
no  great  respect  for  the  courage  or 
fortitude  of  the  noble  amhor  ;  bat 
plain  description  is  not  hit  forte.  He 
flaffs  sadly  in  unadorned  narrative; 
and  is  only  really  good  and  entertaia- 
ing  when  he  gives  way  to  his  dn« 
maticyiiror,  and  presents  ns  with  dla> 
logue  and  stage  effects.  We  have, 
all  of  us,  read  accounts  of  b>ull  fights 
till  we  have  been  sick  of  the  verv 
names  of  matadors,  pieadorsf  and 
all  other  sorts  of  doors  conneeted  with 
the  amphitheatre  |  yet  we  think  then 
is  so  much  life  and  novelty  in  the  fol- 
lowing scenes,  that  they  will  be  plea- 
sant reading  this  fine  weather,  even 
after  the  graphic  accounts  of  Souther 
and  Blanco  White.  The  ccmvei^ 
tlon  and  sentiments  of  a  Spanish  mob 
we  have  no  where  seen  so  well  repre- 
sented; and,  in  fact,  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  arena,  the  andience, 
and  every  thing  belonffin^  to  tiie 
sport,  are  brought  more  Avidly  before 
us  than  it  would  be  possible  for  any 
other  style  of  description  to  do.  We 
begin  our  second  extract  without  more 
preface,  and  call  it — 

THE  BULL  rtGHT  Or  VALEKCI4. 

These  strictly  national  and  btghlj 
popular  shows  are  here  undertaken 
by  the  Hospital.  It  buys  the  bulls, 
collects  the  fighters  (quadrillas),  and, 
generally,  combines  the  ezMbitioB 
with  the  other  festivities  of  the  feast 
of  Corpus  Christ!.  Six  weeks  before- 
hand, nothing  else  is  spoken  of ;  and 
the  night  when  the  bulls  are  driven 
into  the  city  from  Rincon  de  Los 
Marlises,  a  district  on  the  Turia,  i$ 
an  occasion  of  unlimited  rejoicing. 
Each  bull  has  a  name  given  him,  and 
careful  enquiries  are  made  as  to  wbtt 
breeding.ground  they  come  from. 
Little  cards  are  prepared  for  the  be> 
nefit  of  the  affidmados,  as  those  an> 
called  who  are  enthusiasts  in  tlt€ 
amusement,  on  which  they  mark  with 
a  pen  the  wounds  a  bull  receives,  the 
number  of  picadures  and  banderillos, 
and  if  he  stands  the  first  or  second 
stab  of  the  matador.  My  readers 
have  read,  of  course,  many  accounts 
of  those  spectacles ;  but  I  wish  to  ir- 
vite  them  to  be  present  themselves  ix 
the  scene,  and,  tncrefore,  I  choose  the 
dramatic  form— Vamos  I 
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THB  CUETAIN  EIBB8.  Ths  nohiHty  in  the  tertuliias,  '^  Si- 

The  bright  sun  of  the  twentieth  leedo,  caballeros  1" 

July  illumines  a  large  and  tastefully  Great  rattles  are  sounded  from  all 

built  wooden  amphitheatre.     On  ben-  quarters. 

chesj  chairs,  and  in  boxes  (tertullias)  "  Fuera  I  fuera  1  Taga  1  vaga !  chi  1 

ait  ten  thousand  people.     Time  —  a  chi!  ya empezon I  (they're beginning  1) 

quarter  to  two  o'clock.    Exposed  to  Agua  fria  1  orgi — a — a — ^ta  1  fuera ! 

tbe  heat  of  the  sun  are  the  work-  silencio!  chil  chiT* 

people,  fishermen,  sailors,  and  per-  SoTeral  thousand  magnificent  fans 

haps   two  thousand  labradores,  for  are  ct>nstantly  in  motion, 

every  village  of  the  Huerto  has  pour-  Chorus  of  ladies.  ''01  que  calor  J'* 

«d  oat  ili  populalioiif  and  many  have  (how  hot  it  is  1) 

csome  even  from  Marviedro  and  S.        **  Oigia^tal  fuera! — chil  chil*' 

Felipe.     The  more  respectable  spec-  (Three  thousand whislle»-»lifkMiiiiii»- 

tators  sit  under  shelter.    The  female  dred  rattles.)—''  OfTI  off  1*' 

rank  and  beauty  of  Valencia,  richly  The  unhappy  official  against  whom 

dressed  in  their  national  costume,  fill  all  these  noises  are  directed  walks 

the  boxes.     Cortqos  move  about  in  quietly  off  with  his  attendants. 

all  directions  with  refreshments.  The  AU  the  snobs,    "  Bien !  bieni  va- 

heat  intolerable,  the  ampitheatre  full  gan  ustedes  I  bien  I" 

as  it  can  hold,  for  a  detachment  of  One  unth  stentorian  voice.  "  Ablos 

hulans  have  just  cleared  the  circus,  cuervos  1"  (the  crows). 

An  old  woman  makes  a  rush  to  the  Chorus  of  snobs.  "  Los  cuervos ! 

door.    Universal  uproar,  hissing,  and  malditos  scan  los  cuervos  I" 

whistling.  The  nobles. "  Silencio,  cabaUeros !" 

"  Ah  la  viejah  1  (out  I  out  I)—  Chi !  The  ladies.  "  Oh  Dies !  que  gente  !*' 

chil  vagal  vagal"  (what  people  I) 

"  Silencio  1  silencio  I  chi  1'*  The  cathedral  clock  strikes  two. 

(Hideous  noises  and  stamping  with  "  Silencio — o-^o^o  I" 

the  feet).  Immediate  stillness — expectation. 

"  Silencio  I  chiT'  The  corregidor  throws  a  key  to 

Great  barrels  are  brought  in  on  another  of  the  directors,  who  lets  it 

cars,  and,  by  means  of  long  leather  fall. 

tubes,  the  circus  is  well  watered.  The  Snobs.  "  Chi !  chi ! — hiss— s — s — s 

corregidor  appears  in  his  box.  — -mal  hecho  I*'  (ill  done). 

Mamy voices.  "Viva!  viva!  viva!"  Many  voices.   "  He  can't  get  the 

Others.  "  Chi  I  chi  lobe's  always  key !" 

too  late.**  Thousands.  "  Reventete,  grulla  !*' 

«  Viva !  chi  1  chi  1"  (burst,  crane !) 

"  Es  un  afrancesado  I  silencio !  ca-  The  nobles.    "  Silencio,   seilors ! 

rai  1"  sOencio !" 

"  Chi !  chi  I  silencio  T*  The  ladies.    "  O  que  gente !  que 

The  sellers  of  refreshments  clamber  gente ! — que  calor ! — O  Dios !" 

every  where ;  one  stands  on  my  shotd*  The  director  stands  at  the  door  that 

der.  leads  to  the  place  where  the  bulls  are 

Voices.  "  Orgiata  quien  ?  Qulere  kept, 

orgiata?    (Who'll   buy?)— .Agua!  A  voice.  "  Stand  up,  grulla !    Si- 

agual  fria  la  agua! — Quien  quiere  lencio! 

aqua  ?"  A  trumpet  sounds.    Deep  silence. 

Many  voices.    "  No  hay  plasa  !*'  '    The  opposite  door  is  thrown  open, 

(no  room  here).  and,  amid  innumerable  vivas,  enter 

"  Agua  fria  I  Fria  la  agua! — a— gn  the  quadrilla  de  toreros  (quadrille  of 

^a  !'•  the  bull-fighters). 

A  sudden  uproar,   mingled  with  AJl.    "  Chi  1,  viva !  viva  1      Viva 

whistling  and  hissing.      One  of  the  Monies  el  divino*'  (the  godlike  Mon- 

directors  of  the  flffht,   dressed   In  tes.) 

flaming  red,  enters,  followed  by  eight  The  nobles.  "  Viva  la  estrella  de 

servitors  in  uniform,  with  daggers  and  Sevilla ! "  (the  star  of  Seville.) 

bonnets.     He  proceeds  to  the  box  of  All.  "  Viva!  viva!  viva!" 

the  corregidor,  and  is  about  to  read  The  matadors,  otherwise  called  es- 

the  laws  of  the  fight.  padai,  or  swordsmen,  pass  in  front  of 

All  the  labradors.  "Fuera!  (out!)  the  quadrilla.    The  four  banderillcros 

—Fuera  con  el  cangrejo !"  (Out  with  follow ;  then  six  capistos  and  chulos, 

the  Jiobster  I  out  I  out !)  with  cloths  and  red  flags ;  then  the 
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picadors^  on  hones  covered  with  yel- 
low leather  and  iron,  with  long  thick 
lances,  ending  in  a  sharp  iron  point  ahout 
three  inches  long,  and  clothed  in  blue 
jackets,  bedizened  with  gold,  and  hats 
ornamented  with  dark  brown  ribbons 
and  flowers.  The  whole  quadrillay  in 
the  national  Andalusian  costume,  glit- 
tering with  gold  and  silver,  presenting 
a  chivalrous  appearance. 
^(Innumerable  vivas). 

The  reserve  picador  rides  off.  The 
two  others  start  forward  in  fnll  career 
to  the  wooden  fence  at  the  left  hand, 
near  the  bull  entrance  door.  The  ban  * 
derilleros  stand  behind  them;  then 
the  capistos ;  and,  still  further  back, 
the  matadors.  The  assistants  all  re- 
tire into  the  space  between  the  circus 
and  the  spectators. 

Deep  silence.  The  hearts  of  those 
who  are  unused  to  such  scenes  beating 
audibly. 

In  the  box  belonging  to  the  Hospital 
enter  a  priest  with  the  sacrament,  to  be 
administered  to  any  of  the  wounded ; 
beside  him  several  surgeons,  bearers, 
and  servants. 

Three  notes  of  a  trumpet.  The 
bull  door  thrown  open. 

The  bull  Tormento,  black  as  night, 
and  bearing  prodigious  horns,  rushes 
madly  in,  and  dashes  at  the  picador 
Sevilla.  He  wheels  his  horse  to  one 
side,  saves  it  from  the  horn,  and 
pierces  the  bull's  neck,  without  moving 
in  his  saddle.  The  bull  stands  for  a 
moment  on  his  hind  legs,  beat  back  by 
the  force  of  Sevilla*s  thrust,  and  hur- 
ries forward  to  the  middle  of  the  ring 
where.it  looks  round,  bleeding  and 
amazed. 

(Prodigious  thunders  of  applause.) 

All.  <'BienI  bieni — ^bravo  Sevilla  1 
BienI  viva!" 

The  picadors  change  places.  The 
capistos  irritate  the  bull  with  their 
flags,  which  he  attacks,  foaming  with 
rage.  He  rushes  on  the  men.  They 
leap  over  the  fence, 

(Great  laughter). 

A  Voice.  "  Bien,  golondrinos  !  '* 
(good,  swallows !) 

All  the  ladies  scream. 

Tormento  has  upset  Rodriguez  and 
his  horse.  The  horse  dies.  Rodri- 
guez lies  pale  as  deathi  half  supported 
against  the  paling.  The  bull  rushes 
towards  him.  A  capisto  succeeds  in 
attracting  its  attack  to  himself. 

(Hooting  and  hisses). 

«'  Mai  liecho,  Uodrlguez  !  —  (ill 
done)  — cV:i!  chi  1" 


Othervoicei.  **  Silencio,  eBmnertor 
(He  is  dead).  m 

Snobs.  "  Dead  1 " 

Ladies.  ''Ail    ail    seuorl** 

(Screams  again). 

^  Tormento  has  caught  a  cspisto  on 
his  horn,  and  tosses  him  high  in  ur. 

AU.  "  Mirel  mire!  mirer  (see! 
see  I  see !) 

TAe  ladies,  <•  Ai  1  seuorl  Ai! 
Dies!" 

Labradors*  **  Muerto,  oarajol — 
bueno  el  torol — (well  done^  boll) — 
Bieni  bien  I" 

Rodriguez  and  the  capisto  are  car- 
ried out.  The  bull  rushes  wX  Sevilla, 
who  pierces  him  again,  and  parries 
him  beautifully. 

(Tremendous  applause). 

AU.  "  Bravo,  picador  1  Bleo,  Se- 
viUal" 

The  labradars  (stampimg  amd 
growling),  **  £1  picador  do  la  reser- 
ya ! — (the  picador  in  reserve).  "  £1 
picador  de  la  reserva  I  ** 

Rodriguez,  who  had  been  thoogbt 
killed,  rides  into  the  ring  on  another 
horse.     He  is  still  pale. 

All.   «  Bravo,  Rodriguez  1  Bienl' 

Others.    "  Where  is  the  capisto  ?" 
An  attendant.    "  Muerto." 

The  ladies  and  strangers  scream 
again. 

Tormento  has  the  horse  of  Rodri- 
guez on  his  horns.  Rodriguez  keeps  the 
saddle.  The  horse  fidls  over — ^he  saves 
himself.  The  bullrunsat  him  fiercely— 
the  capistos  get  i^  its  way — Rodrigua 

gulls  the  horse  up  again,  its  entraih 
anging  out  nearly  a  yani — he  span 
it  as  it  limps  on,  the  blood  falling  in 
streams. 

The  labradors  (with  diabolical  tqh 
roar).  "Ahail  Heaqni !  loa  triposP 
(the  entrails). 

(Universal  exclamations).  '<  Los  tri- 
pos I  los  tripos  1  ** 

The  ladies  hold  their  fans  before 
them. 

Some  voices,  **  Dismount,  Rodri- 
guez!" 

Others.  «  Stay  on!  Stay  on!" 

The  horse  sinks  down  and  dies. 

(Great  uproar  and  delight). 

The  bull  attacks  tiie  horse  he  had 
first  killed,  and  tosses  it  on  his  horns. 
Rodriguez  staggers  off. 

Voices,  "  Bien  toro  I  es  bueno 
el  torito  I    Bien,  toro,  bien  !'* 

A  trumpet  sounds. 

The  banderilleros  spring  forward 
ftorainst  the  bull,  crying  '*  Hup  I  hup!" 
When  he  runs  at  them  they  J  amp 
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aside,  letting  htm  pass  under  their  Garlands,  flowe)rs,    and   copies  of 

arms,  and  planting  their  gaudily  oma-  rerses,  shower  down  on  the  illastrjous 

mented  handerillos  in  hb  neck.  matador,   whilst   the   dead    hull   is 

The  bull  is  maddened.   He  springs  dragged  at  full  gallop  from  the  ring 

all  fours  from  the  ground.     Clouds  of  by  four  mules  hung  round  with  bells, 

dust  mingled  with  the  smoke  of  blood.  The  quadrilla  resumes  its  former  po- 

(Great  triumph.)  sition.     The  dead  horses  are  dragged 

**  Bien  hecho  1  Hup !  hup ! — ^bravo  1  out  bv  the  empleados.    Trumpets  are 

rival  tI 7a  I — ^huplhupT*  sounded.     The  door  flies  open,  and 

The  bull  has  now  eight  darts  stick-  the  second  bull  appears.     With  some 

iDg  in  his  neck.     He  is  furious,  rushes  few  differences,  six  bulls  are  thus  in* 

after  a  capisto,  and  leaps  over  the  six-  troduced,  one  after  the  other.     No 

foot-high  paling  in  pursuit.    .  other  accident  occurs,  and  few  horses 

Voices,    ''  Sare  yourself.'*  are  wounded.     The  first  and  last  btdl 

Other  voices.    **  Stay  where  you  are  generally  the  best;  and  I  now  lift 

are.*'  the  curtain  once  more  at  the  closing 

The  ladies.    «'  Ai  I  Dios  t  ai !"  scene. 

All  the  assbtants  jump  into  the  Eybnino. 

ring.  The  bull  rushes  forward  through  The  seventh  bull  b  dragged  out,  and 

one  of  the  numerous  doors.     The  as-  the  quadrilla  b  stationed  ready  for 

sbtants  fly  in  all  directions.  action. 

(Great  laughter).  Voices.    "  Who  comes  now  ?'* 

They  escape  to  their  seats.  Others.    *^  El  Sarco,**  (the  name 

(Sudden  excitement.    Tremendous  of  the  eighth  bull), 

shouting).  Severed  voices,    *'  Is  he  a   good 

"  Viva  Montes  1  eh,  riva ! "  one  ?" 

Montes  has  performed  a  master-  Some  sailors.  '' We  saw  him  driven 

piece.     Armed  with  a  long  pole,  ho  in.    He*ll  do  wonders.** 

nas  attacked  the  bull  and  sprung  clean  Voices.    *^  Orgeata  I — agua  1  *' 

over  him  when  he  made  his  rush.  A  voice.  '^Tormento  was  their  best.** 

(Tempestuous  acclamations).  Another.     "  Es  buona  el   Sarco. 

A  trumpet  sounds.  You  shall  see ;  but  'twill  soon  be  dark. 

The  bull  b  busy  with  the  dead  Many  citizens  and  women.    '*  Mala 

horse.     Montes  appears  again  as  a  hora*'  (too  late), 

matador,  and  approaches  the  corregi-  Trumpet  sounds  three  times. 

dor*s  box.  El  Sarco,  a   splendid  black  and 

Voices.    '^  Silencio !  silencio  t*'  white    Andalusian,  rushes  in,  looks 

(Stillness.)  round,  and  walks  solemnly  into  the 

Mantes.    '*  Now  will  I,  witii  God*s  middle, 

help,  and  the  protection  of  Our  Lady,  (Howlings).   **  O,  O,  Yaga  la  ca- 

?ut  this  bull  to  death.     God  save  the  bra  !~(Off  t  she-goat !)— O,  Yaga  I 

Cing  and  the  Royal  Family."  chi !  chi !  si  1" 

He  throws  hb  montera  (or  cap)  into  (  Whbtling  and  hissing) . 

the  air.  (Uproarious  cries).    ''^O,  0,  la  ca- 

All.  "  Yiva  el  Rey  t  Mlestro  Senor  bral    O,  la  vaca  I — la  vaca  de  la  bo- 

Fernando  Setteno.  da  I — (  Wedding  cow)  I — Silencio  t " 

(Perfect  stillness).              #  The  picadors  change  places.     The 

Montes,  followedby  the  foot- quad-  bull  trots  towards  them;  and  turns 

rlUa,  stands  in  front  of  the  bull,  which  tail. 

stares  at  him,  roaring.      Tormento  (Hootings).  '' Maldita  sea  la  vaca ! 

attacks  the  red  cloth  of  the  matador.  0,  0,  la  cabra  I  ** 

Montes  slips  nimbly  aside — thb  b  re-  El  Sarco  remains  in  the  middle. 

peated  amidst  cries  of  hup !  hup !  six  Sevilla  rides  at  him. 

times.  Many  voices.    «*  Bravo,  Sevilla  I  *' 

(A  sudden  earthquake  of  approba-  Others.    "  Mos  adelante ! — (more 

tion).  forward  I) — ^mos  adelante,  carigo.** 

At  one  blow,  without  blood,  Montes  Voices.    ''  What  sort  of  Sevilla  b 

kills  the  bull,  and  sticks  the  espada  thb?*' 

up  to  the  hilt  in  hb  neck.  Tormento  Others.  **  Not  the  old  one— mos 
falls  on  hb  knees  struggling  to  the  addantel*' — (N.B.  The  further  a  pica- 
last*  a  dying  hero.  dor  follows  a  bull  into  the  ring,  the 

(Acclamations).   '' Mnerto  I  Muer-  more  dangerous). 

to  1 "  «  Mos  adelante,  Sevilla  !** 
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Sevilla  thinks  he  has  done  all  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  laws  of  the  amphi- 
theatroi  and  rides  back,  retiring  his 
lance.  The  former  favourite  is  now 
in  great  disgrace.  Hissing,  rattling, 
whutlingy  and  all  manner  of  insulting 
noises. 

(Huge  disturbance). 
Voices.  ''  Que  es  esto  Sevilta  ? 
Vaga  I  Vaga,  fantastieo !  O  el  embus- 
tero  I — (the  deceiterl) — 0  el  mauloni 
.•^(the  false  rascal  1) — Adelante,  pun- 
natero— 01  0  I"  (Rattles,  catcalls, 
stamping,  whistling.)  "  Adelante,  de- 
momo!  Asi  no  se  gano  el  dinerol 
rdesenres  no  money) .  O  el  pejepoto—- 
(the  stockfish!)— vaga,  vagal  Pun- 
natero  de  Sevilla  !'*  This  lasts  some 
time.  Sevilla's  Andalusian  pride  is 
roused  fearfully.  He  shakes  bis  head, 
and  swings  the  lance  in  a  rage ;  and 
casts  scornful  glances  even  up  to  the 
ladies,  who  pity  him.  He  rides  again 
against  £1  Sarco,  who  is  still  quiet. 

ManyvoiccM.    '*  Bien,  Sevilla — mos 
adelante  1    Hombre!  bien,  hombrel" 
He  rides  further  forward.     The 
bull  retreats,  shakes  itself,  and  stamps. 
Sevilla  drives  him  from  the  middle  of 
the  place,  and  holds  the  lance-point 
under   his    nose— (the   most  daring 
thinjg^  that  can  be  done). 
(HDmense  applause). 
''  Bien,  Sevilla  f  viva !  viva  f  Bien, 
hombre  !  viva !  '* 
(The  ladies  scream). 
TAe  hbradora.     •'  Look  I   look  1 
caraio! 

£1  Sarco  gets  under  the  horse  in  a 
moment,  and  tosses  it  and  its  rider  in 
the  air,  dashing  them  down,  so  that 
the  horse  falls  dead  upon  Sevilla.  The 
capistos  try  to  attract  the  bull,  bat  it 
remains  quietly  walking  beside  the 
fence,  and  looking  at  the  spectators. 
(Confused  exclamations). 
Some  cry,  "  Viva  Sevilla!"  others 
blame  the  phlegmatic  £1  Sarco. 

Labradors,  "Fuegof  fuegof  fire  I 
fire!'* — (to  rouse  £1  Sarco). 
(Confusion  for  some  time). 
A  man  is  passed  from  bencli  to 
bench,  and  kicked  down  stairs.  tJp* 
roar.  The  bull  stands  unmoved.  The 
banderilleros  set  crackers  and  squibs 
round  his  neck.  Amidst  the  explosion 
he  stands  inveloped  in  smoke  and 
dust — from  being  calm  and  phkfnMh 
tic,  he  becomes  nM,  and  dasbea  at 


A$s€U8ine  and  Btdl  Pighis. 


imT 


Rodriguez,  springing  so  high,  that  the 
horn  wounds  the  horseman's  side. 
The  picador  falls* 

(Shouts). 

Voicu,  **  Ah,  ah,  mire  I  Ileaq(ai!* 

The  loose  horse  gallops  ronnd.  £1 
Sarco  tosses  him,  ripping  op«n  hii 
bowels,  so  that  they  trail  oa  the 
ground. 

Snobs.  '^  Ah  tab!  Baenaeltoro! 
Ah!  ah  I" 

It  gets  rapidly  dark.  The  danger 
of  the  quadnlla  increases.   Smoke  and 


dnst  invelope  the  ring. 

El  w 
reserval  Ab,  ah  I" 


Labradors,      **  El  picador  de  la 


Rodriguez  is  carried  off  with  great 
difficulty .  Sevilla  lies  under  his  horse, 
protected  with  all  their  powers  by  the 
capistos.  The  picador  de  la  re- 
serva,  Jose  Fabr^,  rides  in. 

Voices.  "  Buenos  tardes*  senor**— 
(g^od  evening,  sir). 

The  bull  rushes  at  him,  and  over- 
throws man  and  horse. 

(Immeasurable  acclamations). 

'<  Bled !  bien ! — bravo  Sarco — ^bien ! 
bien!" 

Three  horses  are  now  lying  dead. 
Fabr^  is  stunned,  and  is  led  off.  Se- 
villa is  there  alone ;  and  the  bnU  has 
not  yet  received  a  scratch.  It  mshes 
madly  at  the  dead  horses.  An  ama- 
teur from  among  the  labradora 
volunteers  to  attack  the  buU,  amidst 
universal  applause — a  strong  coarse 
fellow,  that  has  been  for  some  time 
with  difficulty  kept  back.  Sevilla 
plants  a  stab  at  enormous  risk. 

(Vivas). 

The  amatenr  appears  on  horseback, 
dressed  in  Fabi6  s  jacket  and  cap. 
£1  Sarco  runs  at  him#  and  tosses  maa 
and  horse. 

(Vivas  and  laughter). 

with  his  pride  very  much  loworcd, 
the  champion  sneaks  off.  Sevilla*i 
horse  falls,  after  another  rush* 

i Unbounded  applause), 
t  is  now  nearly  dark.  The  ma- 
tador Montss  attacks  the  indonntahle 
Sarco,  who  has  now  slaughtered  Bwe 
horses,  and  disabled  two  picadores. 
After  five  minutes  admirable  play,  he 
sueceeds  in  planting  the  death-stFoke, 
and,  amidst  tummtuons  applansef, 
$xeun$omnm4 

Thb  Ccetain  Falls* 
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It  18  an  intereiting  &et,  and  one  Dour  of  our  family  sliOTiIdfie  made  ma- 

which  belongs  ezclusiyel j  to  this  aff%  nifes^  andy  in  consequence  of  this  re- 

that  there  is  an  nniTersal  taste  tor  solvey  haye  for  manj  jears  been  dili- 

Biograph J  — ''  Secret   Memoirs** —  genUy   emplojed  .  in    the    eomposi* 

*'  Private  Correspondence'* — '*  Remi-  tion  of  a  standard  work — ^nameijr^  a 

niseences*'— "  Kecolleotions,"  and  all  oompreheasive  Universal  History  of 

other  devices  by  which  it  is  possible  the  splendid^  ancientf  and  illustrious 

to  peep  into  the  lives  or  eharaeters  of  House  to  which  W4  h^ve  the  honour 

departed  greatness  or  littleness.     No  to  belong.     The  niore  we  study  and 

wonder>  then,  that  when  an  usurper  write  upon  the  sulyect,  the  more  we 

dieti  who  has  raised  himself  to  a  find  left  unwritten.     Since  the  period 

throne*  and  deluged  a  continent  in  of  the  t'reiieh  Kevolution  our  task  has 

gorOf  a  thousand  pens  should  be  dip*  become  that  of  hourly  toil,  for  the  plot 

pad  in  inkj  to  unfold  the  designs^  and  hae  thickened*  and  the  actors  have  be- 

traee  the  rise  and  progrciss*  the  decline  come  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 

and  fall|  of  such  a  man.    But  a  con;»  given  epoch  of  time ;  but  as  our  theme 

queror  is  not  the  only  theme  on  which  begins  with  the  Creadon^  and  goes 

agoose>quilldeignstoperfohnitspart2  through  every  empire  and  nation*  it 

fiddlers  and  singers/ actors  and  dancers*  will  not  astonish  the  gentle  reader  to 

demagogues  and  piokpodLets,  in  short*  leara^  that  the  proposed  work  cannot 

any  body  who  wiU  but  be  kind  enough  be  contained  in  less  than,  a  thousand 

to  die*  is  sure  to  be  immortalixedi  if—  volumes ).  and  even  then*  how  small  a 

a  Homer  can  be  found  to  portray  his  part  will  have  been  told  I 

Achilles.     This  is  the  day  for  people  But*  when  we  announce  that  die  old* 

to  talk*  and  vapour*,  and.  fight*  and  potent*  magnificent  family  of  i&m^if^ 

strut*  and  puff  themseives  into  notice*  is  that  to  which  our  talents  have  been 

for  eaeh  will  find  his  admirers^     Mr  devoted*  surprise  will  cease*  .as   all 

Owen  of  Lanark*  M«  Papineau  of  Ca-  musi  allow  that  a  wiser*  richer*  or 

nada*  Mr  Morison  and  his  pills — aH  greater  house  never  existed  i|pon  the 

become  celebrated  when  alive — ^how  eartb<     In  this  prefatory  sketch  of 

doubly  valuable  when  dead !   As  they  our  plan*  we  can  but  briefiy  altude  to 

each  leave  the  world*  some  panegyrist  even  the  most  ti^^yotfui^  names  amongst 

will  be  found  to  laud  their  merits—  esrr  kindred*  who  are  numerons  as  the 

their  rebellion*  their  physic^in  large  stars  of  beaten  |  and  many  individuals 

quarto  volumes,  embeUished  accord-  irho  (had  we  time  and  space)  would 

ing  to  the  best  principles  of  their  mrt*  have  been  notioed  id  eur  pages*  can 


riow  improving  is  the  study  of  bio-  noiT  only  be  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
graphy  for  the  formation  of  rising  ta-  worthies  in  our  laa4  voltmiei  which 
lent*  which  may  there  see*  as  in  a  wttl  be  a  soH  of  index  as  to  the  col- 
glass*  the  ir^s  and  means  by  which  lateral  btanob^  of  a  geneidogical  tree 
to  steer  its  eourse  Ihrongh  ihii  whieb  overshadows  the  known  world, 
strange  world.    But  notwith^aBding  In  taUng  a  IrirdVeye  vieir  of  onf 


the  **  Lives  "  which  are  always  pour*  suljeet^  the  diffie^ly  seems  to  be  com- 
ing from  the  press*  none  have  tlM  dtt-  prmsion^  and*  as  We  omit  all  who 
rect  objeei  in  tiew  with  which  we  pnff«*  have  not  figureid  pre-eminently  in  their 
pose  to  enlighten  the  nnhrerso)  w*  otrn  spfaerd  of  aetiott*  our  accounts 
having  the  privilege  of  being  amengst  are  mot#  failereMing  than  mij  be  inuh 
the  initiated^  can  diseover  imdsr  dl  gined. 

the  dross  the  real  gem*  thefofere  we  As  odr  design  is  t6  trace  the  rise* 

understand  hmo  Napoleon  af o#e  16  pfogress^  and  dombnoii  of  the  Huof- 

greatness^  Mahomet  to  be  a  pfophet*  bugsi  it  btcoteM  ns  to  fdAo^  the  ex« 

the  popes  of  Romc)  infallible.     His*  ample  of  iffi  Mogrflf^hersi  and  coin^ 

torioi  have  been*  and  Irill  agaitf  be^  menee  with  the  first  individttal  on 

written  of  Ihose  extraertdinary  hidivi*  reeord  of  whom  wtf  have  any  positive 

duals*  but  not  em  ^pkntM  propose.  Jnforaiii^on.    What  took  place  bi^ 

TFehayetlieaghtkUighliMrtfaeho-  fore  th^  tiaw  IrUeh  wo  eall  the  Crei^ 
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tioiiy  we  do  not  profess  to  know,  as  The  pictures  by  which  he  is  repre- 

not  even  the  oldest  Welsh  MSS.  hare  sented  are  too  gpross  and  frig^htfiu  to 

any  higher  data^  nor  any  Chinese  do-  be  more  than  mentioned  by  the  grave 

cuments   which  we  have   consulted  historian^  and  may  be  considered  as 

have  any  thing  sadsfactory  as  regards  the  rude  efforts  of  nnenlightened  agee. 

talking*  thin&g>  writing  creatures*  It  is  as  cruel  as  it  is  unjust  to  repre- 

We  are  often  gratified  by  the  disco-  sent  him  with  hoo&  and  tail,  as  if  he 

Tories  of  geologists  respecting   the  were  Mr  O'ConneU  himself,  or  the 

earliest  eras  of  this  globe>  and  more  model  of  Lord  Monboddo's  theory 

especially  of  the  earth's  existence  for  npon  that  long  subject ;  but  for  those 

mdlions  of  ages ;  and  if  they  do  not  inio  wish  **  the  devfl  to  have  his  due," 

all  quite  agree*  and  the  theory  ad-  we  would  request  them  to  look  into 

yanced  in  one  year  is  overturned  by  Lavater's  works*  where  thej  will  find 

that  of  the  next,  yet  by  and  bye  we  all  that  could  be  desired*  in  a  splendid 

expect  diey  will  arrange  something  head*  in  which  is  set  forth  to  the  be$t 

amongst  themselves*  and  in  the  mean-  advantage  every  di8tinguishing,/!nnii^ 

while  we  shake  hands  with  most  of  feature*  such  as  envy*  malice*  hatred, 

them,  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  family  subltety*  &c.*  &c. ;  all  these  words  ve 

circle*  altnough  we  believe  many  of  know  have  strangely  different  mean- 

them  are  not  at  all  aware  of  our  affinity,  lugs  in  an  English  dictionary*  to  those 

In  an  antique  volume*  which  g^ves  in  which  we  of  this  exalted  race  apply 

intimation    of   circumstances  which  them ;  but  were  we  to  have  gone  on,  in 

happened  in  the  year  one,  we  find  what  many  well-intentioned  but  stnpid 

authentic  testimony  of  the  first  ap-  people  caU  the  ways  of  truth,  uprigfat- 

]>^rance  of  our  great  ancestor  on  ness*  integrity,  and  so  forth,  toe  siioDld 

this  scene  of  things*  together  with  not  have  made  the  figure  in  the  world 

oblique  hints  as  to  his  unrivaUed  ta»  we  ever  have— absolutely  vre  should 

lents.    The  book  to  which  we  refer  is  not  have  had  even  a  beginning, 

in  the  Hebrew  tongue;  but  as  its  In  the  first  volumes  of  the  work  will 

contents  are  not  in  unison  with  the  be  found  a  len^jr  philolo^cal  es- 

prlnciples  or  practice  of -osr  great  and  say  upon  the  derivation  of  the  andent 

regal  nouse*  we  merely  notice  it*  as  cognomen  Humbugf  which  will  bt 

an  early  register  of  eyents  from  which  tnused  through  the  Saxon,  Teiit<»iic» 

we  may  gather  our  facts.     It  is  there  Syriae*  Sanscrit*  &c.*  to  the  Hebrev 

stated*  that  soon  after  Adam  and  Eve  language*  which  is  proved  by  the  best 

were  placed  in  Paradise*  a  sublime  CambiUn  authorities  to  be  that  ^ok» 

personage  introdnoed  himself  to  the  in  Eden. 

latter,  and,  by  his  guile  and  fiattery.  The  Diversions  of  Purley  will  be 
induced  her  to  transgress  a  law  which  thought  a  dull  book  when  compared 
had  been  given.  All  this  may  be  with  our  learned  disquisition.  Theie 
found  elsewhere*  as  we  allude  to  the  is  no  other  noble  name  which  has  been 
occurrence  purely  for  the  purpose  of  transmuted  into  so  many  usefbl  parts 
showing  from  what  source  is  derived  of  speech*  or  which  has  become  idio- 
that  principle  which  has  pervaded  matic  in  the  English  tongue.  AZMe 
every  member  of  the  family  since  that  of  Wellington  has  given  his  name  to  t 
time.  The  august  individual  of  whom  pair  of  boots,  an -.^ir/ of  Sandwich  to 
we  now  speak*  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  YauxhaU  slice  of  beef  or  bam  placed 
known  hj  the  appellation  of  ^'tiie  between  two  similar  portions  of  bread 
devU."  In  the  origmal*  this  is  a  term  and  butter ;  a  Lord  Stanhope  has  bad 
of  high  distinction,  but  firom  some  the  Aonotirtonameagig;  a  il6*  Mac- 
change  in  the  meaning  of  words*  it  intosh  has  thepr^  of  selling  every 
has  nnce  become  one  of  reproach;  body  an  upper-coat  derignated  t»y  hk 
nevertiielees  he  has  been  deified  and  appellative— but  these  are  poor  db- 
worshipped  by  many  tities  and  names  tinctions.  Look  at  the  word  humbitg 
e/ualfy  honourable* ;  and  although  in  ^there  Is  at  once  the  noun ;  to  hum- 
Europe  he  is  not  treated  with  the  buffia  become  aperfect  yerl»*  regular, 
wttward  esteem*  which  he  has  a  irregular,  and  compound;  Aum^i^ll^'ji^ 
right  to  expect  from  the  devoted  chil-  an  excellent  participle  ;  haimhmg !  a 
dren  who  fiourish  under  his  own  im-  positive  inteijection.  Moreover,  there 
mediate  auspices  in  those  flourishing  is  a^'sweetconfectionaryplum*'*  which, 
states*  yet  few  dare  deny  their  parent*  in  our  youthful  days*  we  remember  bv 
fnd  much  credit  they  do  him  I  the  melting  mime  of  teimbag. 
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In  this  short  prospectus  of  oar  de-  ger  of  a  conspirator,  "who  was  too  en- 
sign we  are  obliged  to  pass  over  in  Tions  of  our  increasing  influence  to 
haste  the  Egyptians,  who  had  the  ad-  endnre  the  presence  of  the  laurelled 
yantag^  of  possessing  a  priesthood*  chief.  We  consider  the  scene  of  Nero 
every  member  of  which  was  a  sworn  fiddling  when  Rome  was  burning,  and 
brother  of  our  house.  Much  new  in-  afterwards  throwing  the  blame  of  his 
formation  will  be  presented  to  the  own  bonfire  upon  his  Christian  sub- 
public  upon  the  Greeks,  their  elegant  jects,  as  a  beuitiful  specimen  of  the 
mjtholofirj^^^iiifir<^8ti^QfirclAUiiupon  power  of  our  principles  to  overcome 
our  notice;  and  singularly  interesting  all  vulgar  ideas  of  justice  or  pity, 
matter  will  be  unfolded  to  the  scholtf  When  the  Romans  were  fast  losing 
and  divine  in  those  pages  which  relate  their  name,  and  their  empire  was 
more  particularly  to  the  virtuous  dailjr  vanishing,  there  arose  in  the  East 
mothers  of  the  gods  worshipped  in  the  a  mighty  man,  of  whom  we  are  justly 
Morea,— >the  amiable  characters  of  Ju-  proud,  as  he  carried  out  the  theory  and 
piter  and  Juno,— *the  power  of  Cupid  practice  of  our  £uttily  to  the  highest 
—the  deeds  of  Bacchus*  pitch  of  renown.     Need  we  say  this 

The   modem    Greeks   may   have  was  Mahomet?   His  station  and  birth 

changed  their  faith  in  some  points,  obscure— his  inheritance  nothing— his 

and,  instead  of  the  images  of  Apollo  name  unknown  ;  yet,  by  foUowiug 

and  Minerva,  may  have  those  of  St  the  intuitive  instincts  of  a  true-born 

George  and  St  Agatha ;  but  we  are  Humbug,  he  advanced  himself  to  the 

pleased  to  know  they  hold  the  prin-  possession  of  kingdoms,  he  overthrew 

ciples  of  our  family  as  firmly  as  their  the  idolatrous  worship  of  many  na-. 

more  celebrated  progenitors ;  and,  if  tions,  and  instituted  a  religion  which 

not  quite  so  distmg^ished  now  as  in  is  ichiefly  that  of  devotion  to  himself, 

the  olden  time,  we  really  think  they  If  bom  in  obscurity,  he  dM  the  most 

are  just  as  worthy.  distinguished  iudividual  of  his  time. 

The  Romans  began,  according  to  and  is,  in  consequence*  ever  to  be  es- 

the  preccnpts  of  our  universal  code,  by  teemed  as  second  to  none  but  the  great 

propagatmg  the  pleasant  story  of  Ro-  head  from  whence  we  sprung.     His 

mulus  and  Remus;  this  answered  so  memory  is  held  in  profound  veneration 

well,  that  Numa  and  Egeria  soon  be-  hy  Egyptians  and  Persians,  Arabs  and 

came  a  circulating  marvel  to  exact  Turks;  the  last  of  these  possess  an  in- 

obedience  to  strong  rulers  and  new  valuable  relic,  preserved  as  a  sacred 

laws,  and  the  rude  people,  being  ga-  remembrance  of  the  inspired  prophet 

thered   into   a  nation,  subdued   all  and  exhibited  only  on  the  most  solemn 

around  them.     Their  conquests  went  and  important  occasions.  As  the  Eng- 

on  for  ages,  until  they  triumphed  over  lish   luiguage  has  no  fit   term   by 

the  world.    This  was  no  easy  matter,  which  we  can  exactiy  tranidate  the 

and  cost  much  loss  of  life  and  limb ;  name  of  this  palladium  of  the  Ottoman 

but  one  set  of  hardy  warriors  arose  as  empire,  we  must  leave  it  amongst  the 

the  other  fell  until  at  last  Rome  ap-  "  iuexpressibles,**  and  endeavour  to 

peared  in  all  her  pomp  and  pride,  make  our  readers  better  understand 

*'  They  who  possess  the  highway  to  our  meaning  by  xuang  a  Scotticism, 

the  East  have  the  treasures  of  the  and  declaring  the  holy  standard  to  be 

globe,"  and  such  the  Romans  found  it  Midiomef  s  "  green  breeks.** 

to  be.    Palaces  aod  temples,  columns  We  hasten  on,  taking  llttie  notice 

and  arches,  graced  the  imperial  city  of  the  Crusades,  which  were  carried  on 

on  every  side,  and  never  were  men  or  chiefly  by  the  fostering  care,  and  under 

statues   lodged   in   grander  abodes,  the  iufluence  of  our  kindred.     About 

That  was  the  moment  for  our  illus-  that  time  arose  a  great  accession  to  the 

trious  family  to  arise  and  enjoy  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  our  house  in 

wealth  and  power  which  others  had  so  the  established  dominion  of  the  papacy 

dearly  earned.     We  do  not  deny  to  over  the  souls,  and,  therefore,  over 

Julius  Ceesar  the  glory  of  fighting  and  the  bodies  of  men.  No  potentates  have 

conquering,  and  passing  the  Rubicon  ;  ever  been  such  firm  allies  and  brethren 

jet,  if  his  genius  Dad  not  been  warmly  of  our  social  compact  as  their  holi- 

tlncturedby  theprivilege  of  ot<r  alliance,  nesses  the  popes  of  Kome.  All  honour 

lie  could  not  have  been  the  greatest  6f  and  glory  be  to  them,  for  they  have 

the  Roman  name.    Alas!  that  such  ever  been  the  firm  defenders  and  sup* 

a  man  should  have  fallen  by  the  dag-  porters  of  the  line  and  lineage  of  Hum- 
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bug.  Alas  1  when  all  was  going  on 
happily-^when  they  held  in  their  eTen 
grasp  thebalance  of  power— when  they 
eeuld^  by  an  exeommunieation^  take  a 
lung  from  his  throne,  and  place  on  it 
a  nunion  of  their  own — when,  by  the 
strnple  expedient  of  a  papal  bull,  they 
could  dissolve  the  allegiance  of  a  whole 
nation  to  their  lawfi|l  sovereign — when 
they  could  persuade  counts  and  knights 
to  ravage  many  a  (idr  province,  for 
the  kind  purpose  of  fBXterpiinating,  bv 
the  summary  process  of  fire  and  sword, 
heretics,  who  were  too  dull  to  believe 
impessibiHiies—ifheif,  we  repeat,  all 
these  delightful  schemes  for  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  popedom,  aqd,  doubtless,  of 
all  Europe,  were  daily  gathering  more 
strength  and  daring,  a  fierce-minded 
German  beyan  to  discover  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  "  imposition,*' 
'^  ft^ud,*'  "  scandalous  abuses,"  in  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  and  caused  a  tre- 
fnendous  convulsion  in  the  peaceful 
CatkoHc  Church,  which  made  a  fear- 
ful breach  in  her  bulwarks,  ai|d  awo]s^ 
her  f^oip  her  sweet  slumber  and  re- 
pose. This  Luther  was  not  contented 
with  interrupting  the  proceedings  of 
Tetael,  and  other  tender-hearted  ven- 
ders of  diese  invaluable  privileges  to 
sin,  but  bad  the  presumption  to  go  on 
fhrther,  and  rage  against  other  ancient 
modes  of  fkith  and  practice  which  had 
been  adopted  in  what  are  erroneousl^r 
called  the  dark  ages,  until  he  clamoured 
and  wrote  down  many  pleasing  wavs 
of  obtaining  heaven,  such  as  purgatorr, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  merits  or  saints, 
redeeming  the  soul  by  the  payment  of 
money  to  the  priests,  who  transacted 
the  important  busiuess  for  them,  and 
who  would  in  tbose  mercantile  day  p  be 
called  spiritual  brokers.  But  "theun- 
kindest  cut  of  all*'  was  unfolding  the 
**  mystenr  of  iniquity,"  known  by  the 
term  "  Transubstantiation.^*  now, 
if  all  these  ingeqious  inventions  are  not 
actually  available  for  the  end  proposed 
in  another  world,  thev  are  remarkably 
agreeable  and ^r0/(^aSi(e  in  this,  to  each 
party  cDncerped,  and,  therefbre,  why 
not  let  good  alone?  The  novel  falla- 
cies of  this  singular  monk  obtained 
largely  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and 
it  i^ust  be  stated,  as  a  singular  fact, 
thai  whereTer  these  opinions  gain 
ground,  our  kith  a;id  kin  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  soil  and  emigrate.  How- 
ever, we  are  thankful  to  say  that  to 
this  time  the  true  old  popish  creeds 
and  ways  hold  fast  their  gripe  in  Ire- 


land, Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  &c., 
&c.,  where  their  edifying  cerem(mi» 
are  performed  with  all  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, to  their  enJHghtened^  learn- 
ed, sensible,  thoughtful,  followers. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  obaervant 
mind  to'pen^ve  how  adroitly  the 
Church  of  Rome  can  escape  br  her  sub- 
tlety  through  every  difficulty.  Whea 
Luther  and  his  stupid  disciples  de- 
nounced image  worship,  as  not  onlj 
savourinff  of  paganism,  bnt  as  forbid- 
den by  what  he  called  the  second  com- 
mandment, the  Church,  dear,  kind 
mother  of  ^e  flock,  and  likewise  of  the 
fleece,  not  only  denied  she  worshipped 
wood  and  stone,  but  turned  the  eoxD- 
mandment  out  more  detenninatelj 
than  ever  from  her  coptlnental  creed, 
irith  her  usual  afi^bilitj  and  know, 
ledge  of  the  world  she  has  'permitted  it  to 
be  resupied  in  the  Decalogue  amongst 
her  British  subjects.  Surely  nec^  a 
Church  has  a  right  to  know  what  »he 
really  does  believe  in,  but  arrogant  Pro- 
testants, notwithstanding  all  the  Sctr- 
let  Lady's  asseverations  as  to  these 
images  and  crosses,  on  altars  and  sbriscs 
andliighways,  bMUg  merely  emblems 
or  signs  of  faith,  depy,  impiously  denr, 
the  truth  of  her  statements,  and  sA, 
with  their  wonted  effrontery,  how  it 
happens  that  an  old  image  of  the 
Virgin  at  Loretto  is  still,  and  baa  been 
visited  fbr  ages,  by  pilgrims,  aa  being  i 
graciou3  and  pitinil  lady,  when,  with- 
out moving  a  hundred  y^rds  from 
home,  these  devotees  might  have  pre- 
sented their  supplications  to  a  fisf 
fashionably  dressed  Madonna  in  their 
own  parish  church  ?  They  go  on  to  saj* 
'*  If  you  don't  worship  the  image,  wby 
wont  the  sign  or  embieni  do  aa  well  in 
one  place  as  another ;  and  ^hy  wont 
•  VQur  lady'  ^t  Seville  or  Madrid, 
raise  your  mind  to  hlgb-presapre  dc- 
Totion  equal  to  that  old  Wght  atLo- 
retto  ?"  The  Church,  "  wise  as  i 
serpent,"  never  replies  to  snch  imper- 
.tinent  questions.  •  She  declines  argu- 
ment, but  insists  upon  obedience  to 
her  doctrines;  and  where  she  has  &i 
Law,  the  Gospel  Is  not  mnch  regard- 
ed. This  sagacious  method  is  alwaj? 
adopted  by  her  as  shortest  ai|d  best ; 
and  as  the  use  of  reason  or  truth  Is 
generally  against  her  interw|.  our 
family  always  agree  with  die  ^ontif 
in  enforcing  blind  faith  in  her  children. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  would  adduce  th« 
case  of  what  we  may  call  the  Paralkl 
Popes,  each  elected  by  a  conclave^ 
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eack  infallible,  each  anathematizing  were  always  tarbulent ;  and  whoever 
the  other  with  wondrous  power  of  reigned  in  that  island,  had  to  subdue, 
cursing.     Now,  the  people  who  are  in  the  best  way  they  could,  the  fac* 
for  common  sense,  and  all  such  weari-  tious  men,  who  were  ever  talking  of 
some  stuff,  wish  to  know,  "  if  both  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  such 
were   incapable   of  doing  or  being  nonsense;  but  this  Alfred  the  Great 
wrong,  how  it  could  possibly  happen  instituted  a  strange  thing — a  trial  by 
two  similarly  inspired,  gifted  person-  jury  I  where  each  criminal  or  accused 
ageS|  shouLd  always  disagree,  and  al-  person  is  brought  before  twelve  of  his 
ways   embrace    opposite   factions  ?*'  own  grade  in  society,  and  cannot  be 
The   faith    of  the   Papist  must  see  condemned  nor  punished  until  they 
no  difficulty,  and  settles  it  (we  for-  are  satisfied  by  evidence  of  his  guilt, 
get  how*  as  we  never  could  discover  Now,  this  was  undermining  kingly 
the  mystery)  according  to  its  prompt  power  and  feudal  rights  with  a  ven- 
and  decisive  manner ;   and,  if  there  geance :  and  after  a  time  in  that  conn- 
should  be  the  power  of  the    "  se-  try,  a  monarch  could  neither  behead 
cular  arm'*  on  its  side,  thev  will  put  nor  imprison  a  disgraced  favourite, 
**  the  question"  to  you,  ancl  cavillers  nor  a  lordly  baron  get  rid  of  a  neigh- 
will  find  themselves  racked  through  bouring   landholder,    without   being 
and  through,  tUl  thej^  are  satisfied  to  called  to  severe  account  for  bis  con- 
give   themselves  no  further  trouble  duct ;  until  at  length,  in  that  contempt* 
upon  things  which  are  beyond  the  ible  kingdom,  there  is  as  much  ado 
comprehension  of  God  or  man.  made  about  hanging  a  man,  or  shoot- 
Notwithstanding  the  grievous  schism  ing- an  inconvenient  friend,  as  would 
caused  by  the  Lutheran  party,  much  have  sufficed,  in  ''good  old  times,"  to 
of  the  real  leaven  of  the  spirit  of  Po«  raise  an  insurrection.     Thanks  to  the 
pery  has  been  disseminated  by  a  sin-  intricacy  and  number  of  the  laws, 
gularly  acute  body  of  men  known  as  many  of  our  dear  family  contrive  to 
JesuitSp     Loyala,  the  founder  of  the  raise  themselves  to  wealth  and  great- 
order,  was  a  master-mind ;  and  the  ness,  otherwise  this  branch  of  our 
brotherhood  have  not  dbgraced  the  house  must   have   been    completely 
institution.   Holy  Ignatius!  thou wert  humbled  by  the  straightforward  pro- 
prompted   by    St  JVicAolas    himself  ceedings  of  Juries  and  evidence, 
in  the  coneoction  of  thy  noble  pro-  We  believe  that  in  every  nation 
ject.    The  doctrine  of  mental  reser-  there  are  members   of  our  mighty 
vatioB  is  one  worthy  of  the  "  old  gen-  race,  yet,  like  the  Jews,  we  prosper 
tleman**  in  person,  and  has  met  with  in  some  more  than  others — perhaps 
all  the  encouragement  so  useful  a  dis-  England  has  fewer  of  the  legitimate 
covery  merited  from  its  own  fostering  line  of  Humbug  than  any  other  clvi- 
church,  and  our  honourable  family.  Uzed  countir :  but  we  never  despair ; 
When  we  see  the  influence  of  Le  Tel-  and  since  Stoneyhurst   and   several 
Her  producing  the  revocation  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  are  flourishing,  and  a 
e^ct  of  Nantz,  we  are  lost  in  admira-  via  media  has  been  discovered,  which 
tion  at  the  el^th  of  the  Jesuit,  who^  may  lead,  by  a  safe  and  speedy  route, 
to  advance  the  interests  of  Am  brethren  to  Rome,  we  expect  by  and  bye  the 
(and  therefore  doubly  ours),   could  family  may  rise,  even  In  this  common- 
give  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures  sense  community,  to  hold  the  sway  it 
to  sword  and  banishment.     We  pro-  has   obtained   elsewhere.    Not  that 
nounce  it  a  poble  sacrifice  of  love  of  Britain  does  not  afford  some  celebrat- 
country  to  party  splfeen,  ed  names  to  our  genealogical  table. 
As  England  will  detain  us  rather  St  Dunstan  was  a  host  in  himself!— 
long,  we  shall  place  our  grievances  but  we  cannot  mention  a  truer  heart 
there,  aa  much  as  possible,  in  one  than  Thomas-a-Becket.    We  worship 
mass,  and  must  retrograde  as  to  time  in  spirit  at  his  shrine,  and  view  with 
in  our  narration.  ecstasy  the  otherwise  dauntless  Hennr 
During  a  period  of  profound  repose  crouching  before  the   lordly  priest, 
to  the  souls  of  all  Europe,  when  they  Sad  was  the  day  which  saw  the  pre- 
who  had  the  upper  band  kept  their  late  fall  a  martyr  to  the  interests  of 
place  by  the  iron  mace,  and  allowed  that  pure  church,  and  otir  noble  house, 
no  ooe  to  think  but  themselves,  a  king,  of  which  he  will  ever  shine  a  resplen- 
named  Alfred,  ruled  oyer  that  paltry  dent  ornament.    As  wort^  of  a  plaee 
spot  called  Albion.    The  people  there  next  such  a  saint  comes  Wolsey.    His 
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character  is  doubly  interesting  as  gal,  &c.>  with  so  much  real  benefit  to 
statesman  and  cardinal,  all  his  care  in  the  inhabitants.  We  breathe  in  si- 
the  first  department  merging  in  the  lent  awe  when  we  look  back  apon  the 
last ;  for  he  who  wears  a  red  hat  maj  palmy  davs  of  an  institution,  so  well 
perchance  unbeaver  himself  into  a  calcidated  to  repi^ess  the  cant  known 
triple  crown.  How  happy  was  Eng-  by  the  name  of  *•  free  enquiry"  and 
land  in  having  as  her  prime  minister  "  private  judgment.**  No  such  things 
one  whose  heart  was  always  fixed  on  were  ever  permitted  where  the  power 
raising  himself  by  any  means  from  of  the  holy  office  was  paramount ;  and 
being  a  subject  of  the  amiable  Harry^  how  happily  did  our  family  flonriah 
to  setdng  himself  first  in  the  chair  of  by  the  care  of  ojxrfamUiar  friends ! 
St  Peter,  and  then  his  foot  on  the  Did  time  or  space  aUow>  we  could  tell 
necks  of  kings.  By  all  the  transac-  of  gifts  laid  on  the  shrines  of  smiling 
tions  which  are  recorded  of  the  history  Madonnas — of  offerings  to  the  broken 
of  Europe  at  that  precise  period^  we  head  of  St  lago — of  Yisions  by  nuns 
can  pronounce  witn  pride,  and  with  of  our  sacred  kindred,  which  brought 
no  fear  of  denial^  that  Charles  V.»  much  gain  to  her  convent.  Had  it 
Francis  I.,  the  two  or  three  popes^  not  been  for  the  art  of  our  skilful 
Henry  VIII.,  and  every  other  crown-  party,  would  there  ever  have  been  an 
ed  head,  were  each  scions  of  the  regal  Escurial,  an  Alhambra,  and  other 
house  of  Humbug.  If  you  doubt  our  sacred  fanes,  where  the  most  pious 
poor  pen,  road  over  every  chronicle  of  frauds  were  carried  on  upon  ownr  most 
the  time,  and  then  parse  our  name  approved  principles  ?  Oh,  for  that 
through  every  mood  and  tense.  As  a  celestial  quill  which  reposes  in  plumed 
fit  successor  to  the  mild  virtues  of  sanctity  in  the  quiet  crypt  of  a  con- 
Henry  VIII.,  came  his  daughter,  vul-  vent  in  the  Penmsula !  Had  we  that 
garly  called  "  bloody  Mary.'*  Mr  feather,  which  dropped  from  the  wing 
Watertouj  in  his  late  meek  *'  Auto-  of  the  angel  Gabriel  (when  and  where 
biography,'*  designates  her  ''the  thelegendsstatenot,  forthey  do  "not 
good."  It  is  the  first  time  we  ever  love  to  be  precise**),  how  would  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  adjec-  expatiate  upon  the  treasures  of  the 
tive  applied  to  her,  save  in  connexion  Romish  Church  I  how  would  we  tell 
with  other  words,  which  together  com-  of  the  legs  and  wings,  the  noses  and 
posed  the  very  uncivil  epithet  of  eyes  of  saints — often  miraculously 
*'  good-for-nothing.'*  But  new  read-  multiplied  for  the  good  of  the  fiuth- 
ings  of  history  are  coming  into  fashion,  ful !  Oh,  the  silver  images,  bedecked 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Humbugs,  with  jewels  and  French  fashions !  Oh, 
The  ingemous  Earl  of  Oxford  restored  the  plate  and  cloth  of  gold  1  Oh,  the 
to  Richard,  sumamed  **  Crookback,"  a  revenues^  ^e  houses,  and  the  land 
fine  shape  and  mien.  Dr  Lingard  has  we  possess  I  Oh,  the  merits  of  the 
favoured  tiie  public  with  so  many  saints,  which  can  be  turned  into 
"  historic  doubts**  and  embellishments  ready  cash  I  and  by  the  mass — ^there 
in  his  History  of  England,  that  he  has  is  no  end  of  their  power.  All, 
made  it  a  new  study.  A  writer  in  the  all,  is  the  reward  of  the  talents  and 
French  language  has  lately  gratified  industry  of  our  wonderful  family, 
the  modesty  of  La  belle  France,  by  Without  our  aid,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
proving  the  battie  of  Toulouse  was  Churches  would  have  been  as  poor, 
gained  by  Soult.  We  are  in  daily  ex-  and  therefore  as  humble,  as  the  Scotch 
pectationofmeetingwithasimilar  state-  and  Moravian — both  of  which  are  de- 
ment as  to  Waterloo  and  Wellington,  neaih  our  notice,  as  we  value  only 
In  speaking  of  the  revered  Mary,  wealth,  power,  and  grandeur.  Thoe 
we  must  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  pass  interesting  topics  are  perpetually  al- 
over  in  silence  her  affectionate  hus-  luring  us  from  the  main  course  of  our 
band  Philip,  who  can  never  be  men-  details,  and  we  again  return  toEngland. 
tioned  without  feelings  of  deepest  re-  Much  has  been  said  of  OUver  Crom- 
spect  for  his  fine  and  teiuler  disposi-  well,  but  no  one  can  fathom  him,  and 
tion.  Had  his  consort  lived,  they  to  this  day  he  is  not  distinctiy  made 
probably  might  have  done  the  English  out.  Yet  it  b  believed  he  was  **  one 
the  favour  to  introduce'  into  the  land  of  us  ;'*  but  as  he  was  *'  Protector**  of 
the  inquisition,  which  had  been  pre-  the  realm,  and  a  great  man  for  the 
viously  established  by  the  priestiy  time  being,  we  place  his  name  on  the 
power  of  our  family  in  Spain,  Portu-  roll  of  our  pedigree. 
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We  hold  in  high  regard  his  merry 
Buccessor^  Charles  II.>  who  did  him- 
self and  his  countrj  the  honour  to 
receive  a  yearly  pension  from  Louis 
XIV.  5  and  who^  when  dying y  pro- 
fessed the  Popery  he  had  not  dared  to 
own  when  living;  prohahly  he  had 
trayeUed  abroad  more  than  enough, 
and  did  not  wish  again  to  leave  his 
kingdom  and  crown.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  his  conduct  was  very  impos* 
ing,  and  the  recollection  of  him- 
self, the  beauties  of  his  court,  and 
the  long-eared  spaniels,  are  embalm- 
ed in  our  memories  as  all  worthy 
of  each  other.  Since  that  pleasant 
time,  none  of  oitr  family  have  sat  on 
the  British  throne— alas,  for  the  sad 
fact  I 

If  there  be  one  person  in  these  mo- 
dem times  whom  we  have  reason  to 
abhor  even  more  than  Luther,  it  is 
Francis  Lord  Bacon.  Before  he  wrote, 
every  man  published  theories  and  va- 
garies according  to  his  own  taste  or 
fancy,  and  his  opinion  was  as  good 
as  another*8,  when  neither  could  prove 
their  positions ;  everybody  wrote  and 
said  what  they  chose  without  gain- 
saying— which  was  a  very  agreeable 
plan.  But  since  Baccm  presumed  to 
send  forth  his  Novum  Organum, 
the  English  expect  from  all  who  ad- 
vance new  opinions,  or  exhibit  novel 
doctrines,  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ments to  bo  deduced  (rom.  facts.  Now, 
these  are  "  stubborn  things,"  and  can- 
not alway  s  be  had .  Indeed,  there  may 
be  no  evidence  whatever  for  a  plausi- 
ble conjecture,  or  a  vivid  imagination ; 
and  yet  these  obstinate  people  disbe- 
lieve all  who  cannot  show  each  point 
to  be  true — little  considering  that  such 
has  never  been  the  practice  of  our  old 
family,  and  they  cannot  now  beg^n  to 
learn.  We  do  not  profess  to  prove 
any  thing ;  we  prefer  the  established 
custom  of  saying  what  is  likely  to 
promote  our  advancement,  and  leaving 
it  to  work  its  subtle  way.  The  Ba- 
conian method  is  abominable,  and 
must  not  be  tolerated.  Unless  some 
stop  be  put  to  **  induction,  examina- 
tion, and  proof,*'  the  Humbugs  may 
consider  themselves  as  overthrown, 
root  and  branch.  Yet,  happily,  this 
will  take  time  to  effect ;  and  so  long 
as  human  nature  is  human  nature,  and 
so  long  as  money,  power^  and  fame 
can  be  acquired  by  the  devices  wo 
have  adopted,  we  shall  not  qmte 
despair ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  would 


put  all  on  their  guard  against        op- 
posite faction. 

In  France  we  have  an  immense 
circle  of  kindred.  Our  family  have 
flourished  in  that  kingdom,  in  every 
department,  since  the  reign  of  Louis 
XI.,  with  undisputed  sway ;  but  in 
this  Prospectus  we  cannot  even  al- 
lude to  the  very  greatest  amongst 
them,  they  are  so  numerous,  and  can- 
not even  give  their  names,  much  less 
their  merits.  We  therefore,  with  the 
utmost  reluctance,  pass  over  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  and  stop  at  the  splendid 
epoch  of  Louis  the  XIV.,  to  admire 
for  a  moment  the  monarch  who  does 
our  system  so  much  credit.  Would 
that  we  might  descant  at  length  upon 
the  men  of  his  camp,  the  women  of 
his  court — our  star  was  then  in  the 
ascendant  I  And  whilst  we  glance  at 
the  gorgeous  scene,  we  sigh  to  think 
such  a  king,  such  beauties,  such  wits 
should  ever  diel  How  charming  is 
the  example  they  have  left  us  of  liv- 
ing for  ypars  in  a  round  of  dissipation, 
and  then  taking  a  week's  prayers  in  a 
convent,  by  way  of  settling  old  sin 
accounts,  and  at  once  recommencing 
with  ardour  their  former  pursuits  I  We 
like  that  receipt  for  clearing  the  con- 
science from  remorse  for  crime,  or 
levity  of  conduct,  and  would  recom- 
mend the  pious  practice  be  resumed. 
Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  lovely  Mon- 
tespan,  and  the  dissimulating  Mainte- 
nonl  The  letters  of  the  latter  are 
edifying  specimens  of  what  Johnson 
called  the  ''vanity  of  human  wishes." 

In  this  brief  notice  of  the  general 
plan  of  our  labours,  necessity  compels 
us  to  leap  over  large  divisions  of  time, 
and,  leaving  the  intermediate  reigns, 
we  must  rest  awhile  upon  the  French 
Revolution.  This  was  a  very  differ- 
ent affair  to  that  which  the  English 
are  pleased  to  call  their  ''glorious 
Revolution,'*  not  only  in  the  mode  by 
which  it  was  carried  on,  but  also  in 
its  results.  As  our  power  was  much 
diminished  by  that  change  of  men  and 
measures,  wcb leave  the  British  people 
in  their  own  fancied  felicity,  with 
much  scorn  and  contempt  for  their 
conduct  towards  us.  Not  such  is  our 
feeling  as  to  the  French  Revolution. 
How  many  Humbugs  arose  to  wealth, 
power,  and  fame  at  that  interesting 
period,  which  was  cleverly  brought 
about  by  the  talented  pens  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  others  at  the  head  of 
our  literary  institutions ;  and.  In  con- 
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sequeoce*  their  memories  are  held  in  consolidation   of  his   schemes,  and, 

high  esteem  by  all  ^ho  value  the  truths  whilst  with  their  gold  they  were  as- 

they  unfolded^  as  being  the  moying  sisting  all  his  foes,  or  ^ghting  on  sea 

cause  of  the  convulsions  which  de-  and  land  against  him,  it  was  mertlj 

luged  Europe  with  war  and  bloodshed  lawful  self-defence  in   him   to   war 

for  forty  years.  against  them  in  every  practicable  man- 

These  savans  were  so  honourable  ner.     The  Tnrks  have  a  sayings  that 

in  their  public  characters,  so  virtuous  such  and  such  a  person  is  a  "  inisfor- 

in  their  domestic  circles,  so  free  from  tune/' — in  sad  truth,  Wellington  may 

vanity  and  envy,  so  fully  imbued  with  be  designated  bv  that  wery  term — ^be 

the  spirit  of  infidelity,  that  they  must  had  low  ideas  of  the  superiority  of  mw 

ever  Keep  their  place  in  the  best  afiec-  family,  and  cared  nothing  for  ow 

tions  of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  un-  mighty  chief — ^he  therefore  went  od 

derstand  our  own  interests,  without  in  his  own  stupid  way,  helped  by  the 

much  regard  to  that  of  others.  liches  of  England,  and  the  dogged 

Thus,  we  look  upon  their  most  il-  courage  of  his  troops,  untU  he  most 

lustrious  disciple,   the  late  Emperor  unceremoniously,  and,  we  most  add. 

Napoleon,  as  one  who  pursued  their  nncourteously,  dispdlsessed  Napoleon 

plans,   practised  their  morality,  and  of  the  Peninsula,  and  ungenerously 

understood  their  principles  so   tho-  despoiled  many  marshals  and  generaU 

roughly,  as  to  have,  by  his  steady  ad-  of  laurels,  which  have  never  bloomed 

herence  to  their  doctrines,  reached  siuce.    Poubtless,  the  British  puUic 

the  highest  step  on  the  pinnacle  of  think  this  very  fine,  but  they  have  not 

fame.      None  in  these  days  can  be  entered  into  the  feelings  of  ois^r  Ikmilyi 

compared  to  the  man  who,  by  the  or  they  would  conclude   yerj  dif> 

force  of  his  genius,  aided -by  some  fbrently, 

millions  of  French  soldiers,  and  per-  Wellington  is  a  man  whom  every 
haps  other  adventitious  circumstances,  humbug  detests  ;  for  he  goes  straight- 
raised  upon  the  shattered  empire  of  forward — sword  in  hand — ^without  any 
France  his  throne  of  immortal  glorr,  deference  for  finesse  or  scheming,  and 
''  Peace  to  the  soul  of  the  hero  T*  for  therefore  we  shy  him,  as  one  out  of 
he  was  scarcely  inferior  to  the  founder  the  pale  of  our  communion.  Just 
and  head  ofthe  mighty  house  of  Hum-  such  another  was  Nelson — perhaps 
bug.  Our  pen  lingers  whilst  we  re-  the  worst  of  the  two— he  did  not  seem 
member  the  proclamations  of  this  se-  to  have  any  idea  of  the  value  of  & 
cond  Attila,  his  style  of  writing  beine  palaver,  or  a  few  fine  words,  but  sailed 
sublimeas  well  as  beautiful.  What  could  about  tiie  ocean  as  If  it  were  Brit- 
be  more  imposing  than  the  phrases,  tannia's  own  property.  Here,  storm. 
**  My  destiny,**  ''  The  Sun  of  Ans-  ing  a  city  which  had  not  the  advafi- 
terlitz,**  **  Charlemagne,*' "  The  Great  tage  of  Mng  situated  in  the  kingdom 
Nation,"   "  France,**   *'  Those   Leo-  of  BohemiaZ-there,  taking  a  score  of 

Eards,*'  and  every  oUier  term  by  which  islands  at  a  blow — then,  shifting  bis 

e  flattered  himself,  and  the  williug  sails,  intercepting  a  French  fleet,  and 

subjects  of  his  power  ?  We  have  ever  hauling  down  their  colours  wiih  as 

admired  the  benign  care  he  was  pleased  little  regard  to  the  naval  interests  cf 

to  take  of  the  lUng  and  Queen  of  that  state,  as  if  he  had  been  seizing  so 

Spain,  as  a  lovely  iflustration  of  the  many  fishing-boats.    In  our  Tiew,  vc 

principles  by  which  his  government  consider  these  proceedings    as   verr 

WdS  distinguished,  and  as  luso  sbowiuff  ungenUemanly,  and  we  have  no  sjtd- 

in  their  true  light  the  kind  feelings  of  pathy  with  such  a  set  of  men  as  Briti^ii 

his  heart  towards  those  old  regalities,  sailors.     We  cannot  recall  to  our  ex- 

and  their  sapient  son,  Ferdinand,  by  cellent  memory,  from   the   dajs  of 

keeping  them  out  of  harm*s  way  dur-  Drake  and  Frobbber  to  those  of  Nei- 

ing  the  terrible  war  which  devastated  son  and  Exmouth,  ineludlug^  admiral^ 

the   Peninsula  for  years,  owina  to  captains,  lieutenants,  mids,  and  crevs, 

English  interference  with  his  afradrs.  one,  in  the  whole  number,  who  caa 

All  unprejudiced  ndnds  will  allow  it  boast  or  claim  the  slightest  affinity  to 

was  quite  right  for   Buonaparte   to  the  illustrious   House   of   Humbug. 

wish  the  subjection  of  Britain.  So  long  This^  we  fondly  believe,  is  the  reason 

as  that  nation  was  intermeddling  with  why  the  officers  in  that  service  are  so 

the  Emperor's  plan  of  aggrandise-  slow  in  rising  in  their  professioa,  and 

ment,  there  was  no  repose  for  the  why,  upon  the  whole,  Aey  are  ne- 
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gleetedy  notwitbstandiog  the  absurd  aad  cleyeiiy  acting  up  to  our  princi- 

fact,  that  John  Bull  always  pretends  pies! 

the  utmost  love  for  every  body  and  We  embrace   this  opportunity  to 
every  thing  connected  with  the  wooden  compliment  them  upon  their  superior 
walls  of  Old  England.  knowledge  in  an  krt,  which  apparently 
We  woidd  state  a  fact  which  is  ge-  they  possess  by  intuition.  We  belieye 
nerally  believed^  and  which  we  record  the  fir^t  settlers  in  those  colonies  (such 
as  a  warning  to  these  our  enemies  who  as  Penn,  &c.)  held  none  of  our  views, 
aspire  to  follow  the  example  of  Nel-  but  their  descendants  actually  out- 
soni  that  althouffh  he  be  dead,  and  his  rival  tiie  old  countries  in  many  de-. 
frodfy  be  interred  in  St  Paul's — yet  he  partments.     Jlfon^- making  may  be 
rests  not  in  peace  ; — it  is  affirmed,  by  considered  their  chief  elegant  accom- 
those  who  know  the  case  to  be  beyond  pllshment — love  of  liberty,  their  pro- 
a  doubt,  that  his  spirit  is  ever  in  the  ressed  characteristic — by  which  must 
midst  of  the  British  navy — that  it  is  be  understood  the  freedom  each  citizen 
never  at  rest — neither  commander  nor  may  enjoy  in  his  own  precious  person, 
subaltern  ever  forget  that  pale  face  whilst  at  the  same  tinie  he  may  keep 
and   that  last   signa}.      We   would  a  hundred  black  men  in  the  vilest 
humbly  suggest  to  the  Emperor  of  bondage—have  a  pet  farm  for  raising 
RussiaandUie  President  of  the  United  Niggers,  and  turn  the  penny  in  his 
States,  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  own  family  circle  as  he  best  can.  The 
old  and  beneficial  method  of  exorcising  fine  example  of  the  late  President  Jef- 
the  English  men-ofwar ;  for,  whilst  ferson  should  not  be  overiooked,  when 
they  are  haunted  by  such  a  vision  touching  upon  the  virtues  of  this  trans- 
of  departed  greatness,  there  is  little  atlantic  people,  as  he  understood  busi- 
chance  brother  nations  enjoying  more  ness  so  well,  as  to  actually  sell  his 
tbaq  an  id^  of  maritime  power.  own  oolourBd  childreo   for  slaves  I 
We  would  therefore  recommend  How  proud  a  nation  must  be  of  such  a 
tbal  his  Lordship's  soul  should  be  laid  governor,  and  how  such  an  amiable 
in  that  ancient  burid-place,  the  Bed  nation  must  laugh  at  the  English,  who 
Sea^if  it  did  no  other  good,  it  might  have  paid  twenty  millions  of  pounds 
serve  to  perplex  the  Pacha  of  Egypt ;  sterling  to  redeem  a  set  of  blackamoors 
and  we  know  of  none  who  would  less  from  slavery,  just  for  the  sake  of  fol- 
complain  of  a  watery  grave  than  Nel-  lowing  out  some  strange  notions  they 
son.  hold  respecting  <' brotherly  kindness 
Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  breth-  and  Christian  feeling,'*  and  such  folly, 
ren,  the  Yankees,  have  a  very  nleasant  The   United  Staters  understand  tne 
mode  of  winning  a  name  for  their  value  of  money  too  well,  to  be  lured 
infknt  navy.  They  send  out  aseyentv-  by  such  reasons  into  giving  liberty  to 
gun  ship  and  call  her  a  frigate ;  she  their  helots.     Whilst  we  are  writing 
meets  with  a  little  vessel  similarly  upon  this  distinguished  country,  may 
named,  with  probably  but  forty  guns ;  we  be  permitted  to  congratulate  *'  the 
as  a  British  flag  is  flying  at  her  mast*  powers  that  be**  upon  the  exact  dis- 
head,   thev   attack  her   most  man-  cipline  and  order  in  which  their  pro- 
ftdly,  and  py  weight  of  metal  and  su-  vinces  are  kept,  as  we  gather  from 
perior  numbers  of  men,  the  Union  Jack  official  reports,  that  when  a  civil  war 
18  lowered  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  is  raging  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  the 
Then  the  whole  of  the  United  States  neutral  ally  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
sinff  laud  and  glpry  to  themselves  for  the  dividing  river,  aid  the  rebels  by 
their  prowess,  in  having  taken  such  a  sending  ammunition,  stores,  and  sup- 
ship  in  such  a  contest.    The  real  case  plies  of  riff- raff,  and,  when  reproached 
is  wisely  kept  back — it  is  trumpetted  oy  the  British  Government,  give,  as 
oy^r  the  iffhole  world  that  an  Ameri-  an  apology  for  their  breach  of  faith, 
can  frigate  has  taken  an  English  fri-  the  creditable  fact,  **  that  they  can- 
gate^— tlse/mmatrno/ circumstances  of  not  repress  the  inhabitants,*    ''the 
differepce  in  sisse,  weight,  men,  &c.,  authority  of  Congress  is  not  regarded,** 
are   forgotten  in  the  bulletin,   and  and  so  forth  ;  all  of  which  we  believe 
all  who  are  not  in  the  secret,  belieye  to  be  true,  and  affords  a  fine  proof  of 
the  British  power  is  declining  on  her  the  light  weight  of  the   executive 
oum  element.     How  charming  is  the  amongst  such  a  yfevyfree  people.  The 
"sight  to  fatr^'en,"  to  witness  a  young  treaties  of  the  Yankees  with  the  In- 
republic   thus   early    understanding  dians  may  serve  as  models  for  other 
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nations^  as  regards  the  integrity  of  well  as  birthright»  of  ottr  pareata|t. 

their  intentions,   and  the  fidelity  of  This  privil^ed  order  isclades  all  the 

their  observance.  corpes  diplomatique^  from  a  minktcr 

But  we  must  return  from  our  dis*  plenipotentiary  to  an  attache.   We 

cursive  wanderings  to  the  plain  path  believe  the  Russian  Court  occaaioiullj 

of  our  Prospectus^  hoping   that  the  sends  twenty  of  these  young  Hominp 

warnings  and  the  praise  we  have  be-  in  the  suite  of  an  embassy, 
stowed  en  passant  may  be  duly  ap-        It  is  impossible,  in  a  mere  prospee- 

predated.  tus  of  an  important  and  universal  his. 

We  can  scarcely  forego  the  plea-  tory  such  as  our8»  to  give  more  tlun 

sure  of  writing  page  after  page  upon  an  outline  of  subjects  which  will  be 

the  subject  of  our  Jamily  aS^am  in  amplified  in  the  progress  of  the  wo^ 

France^  and  our  love  for  that  country  which  is  meant,  not  only  to  treat  of 

has   perpetual   cause   for   increased  the  affairs  of  Europe,  but  of  the  knovo 

affection.     We  remember  with  rap-  world. 

ture  "  the  hundred  davs.*'     How  we         Much  infomution  will  be  giTen  is 

regard  with  ecstasy  tne  spectacle  of  to  the  polity  of  the  Chinese  goTcn- 

the  great  men  in  Paris  changing  their  ment   in   church  and  state--of  the 

oaths  of  fealty  three  times  in  about  golden  foot  of  Burma;  but  more  espe- 

three  months ! — ^it  is  a  noble  specimen  cially  of  the  sublety  of  the  Brahmus, 

of  the  power  of  the  mind  to  adapt  who  have  wisely  involved  HindosUa 

itself  to  our  circumstances.     With  in  the  chains  of  caste,  and  by  this 

satisfaction  do  we  ever  return  to  the  apparently  light,  simple  expedient  haw 

study  of  that  virtuous  man's  character,  bound  the  inbabitante,  body,  bouIi  and 

who  was  long  known  and  felt  in  the  spirit,  in  the  deepest  abasement  Ii 

cabinets  of  Europe  as  "  TaiUeyrand.*'  that  land  we  have  numerous  rdatioosi 

,,  -,       .  .  ^  vi^  111. 1   »  particularly  a  class  of  men  called  Fa- 

W.  D« T  eu>  ■-  hi.  Uk.  tgtln.-  teem. whoireoneandaUdocidedHiin. 

We  consider  his  talents  of  first-rate  bugs.   They  perambulate  the  whole  of 

order,  particularly  the  versatility  of  India  at  their  leisure,  and  travel  in  a 

his  genius  in  applying  every  pXibllc  stvle  which  would  gratify  those  vfaa 

movement  to  his  own  peculiar  advan-  admire  mankind  in  "  a  state  of  u- 

tage — witness  his  aptitude  to  change  ture;'*  and  although  we  have  not  heard 

with  every  wind  of  popular  opinion—  that,  even  in  that  gorgeous  dime, "  i 

his  ability  to  perceive  whicli  spoke  pomp  of  winning    graces  on  them 

in  the  wheel  of  fortune  would  be  up-  wait,''  yet,  from  the  beat  authorit/jve 

permost  wrhen  it  came  to  a  stand-still —  learn   they  live  and  die  in  the  M 

and  to  comprehend  at  a  glance,  which  "  odour  of  sanctity,"  reminding  us, 

was  *^  the  beginning  of  the  end."  by  this  and  other  circumstances,  of 

There  is  not  a  brighter  light  on  re-  /A«ir  brethren  and  our  devoted  friendsi 

cord,  as  a  guide  to  point  out  the  pre-  the  mendicant  friars  of  Europe, 
cise  mode  to  obtain  power,  weadth.        We  have  had  most  careful  investi- 

and  famci  and  his  example  is  a  valuable  gations  into  the  mysteries  of  ancient 

legacy  to  statesmen.    May  we  be  par-  oracles,  and  have  been  gratified  to 

doned  for  changing  a  few  words  m  a  find  every  priestess  of  these  shrines 

well-known  epitaph,  and  appropriat-  were  faithful  daughters  of  our  mjs- 

ing  the  lines  to  the  Prince  Bishop  terious  house.     True  copies  we  give 

— that,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con-  of  the  Sybilline  Books  and  Pastoriias 

trary,  *'  he  is  now  gone  to  the  place  Prophecies,  all  of  which  are  known  to 

where,  only,  his  deeds  can  be  equalled  be  composed,  with  the  best  intendons, 

or  excelled."  by  our  writers. 

We  had  purposed  dedicating  that        The  volumes  upon  literature  and 

part  of  our  work  which  relates  to  literaxy  characters  will  be  of  a  most 

state  craft,  to  Talleyrand,  but,  as  his  interesting  and  startling  nature.   The 

lamented  death  has  occurred  ere  it  English,  as  is  their  usual  wont,  put 

was  ready  for  the  press,  we  have  been  forth  their  claim  to  superiori^  in  an 

necessitated  to  change  our  patron,  and  intellectual  and  moral  point  of  view, 

intend   paying   the    compliment   to  even  more  than  in  arts  and  scienoesi 

Pozzo  di  Borgo,  inferior  to  our  dear  ships  and  colonies.     In  our  splendid 

departed  cousin  perhaps  in  execution,  history  we  shall  show  them  in  their 

but  certainly  not  in  irUention.  true  light,  and  then  leave  mankind  to 

Ambassadors  are  by  profession,  as  judge  between  us.  For  instance,  these 
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people  always  hold  up  Newton  as  the  such  extraordinary  disrespect^  that  we 

connecting   link  between   men  and  shall  not  snffer  his  name  to  appear  in 

angelSf  as  to  intellect,  humilityi  and  any  biographical  sketches  which  we 

temper.   They  say  more  than  enough  may  prepare  upon  the  writers  of  the 

npon  the  first  and  second  qualities^  nineteenth  century, 

and  as  a  proof  of  the  latter,  worry  We  have  been  kindly  permitted  by 

us  with  a  dog.     Ah !  Diamond,  Dia-  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  to  grace  this 

mond  I  we  shall  portray  many  a  phi'  part  of  our  work  with  the  fine  Cicero- 

losophe  who  displayed  a  yery  different  like-looking  portrait  of  himself,  which 

temper  to  thy  master  I  appears  in  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine. 

As  to  Shasspeare— there  is  no  end  Of  the  writers  of  ''  Memoirs,*'  we 
of  theh*  presumption  respecting  him—  can  scarcely  say  sufficient;  happily 
an  absolute  A — ^1  in  their  list.  If  he  they  are  so  obliging  as  to  speak  for 
were  not  a  humbug,  he  understood  themselyes  at  full  length.  Many  of 
our  merits,  and  has  given  a  striking  them  take  a  high  position  in  our  an- 
instance  of  tiie  family  influence,  even  nals ;  and,  with  all  courtesy  and  gal« 
in  the  bosom  of  Richard  the  Third,  lantry,  we  kiss  the  fair  hands,  and  sub- 
in  a  scene  with  the  Lady  Anne,  Which  scribe  ourselves  the  devoted  admirers 
is  unrivalled  as  setting  forth  the  ele-  of  Madame  de  GenUs,  and  the  Duchess 
gant  insinuating  power  of  our  style.  d'Abrantes,  and  Lady  Morgan. 
Milton  is  placed  by  his  countrymen  There  are  now  so  many  travellers 
as  one  of  the  three  poets  of  the  world :  by  land  and  water,  air  and  steam,  that 
be  that  as  it  may,  neither  he  nor  the  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  up  with 
former  mentioned  persons  will  have  them.  We  have  a  fifty  horse  power 
any  notice  in  our  memoirs.  They  engine  daily  at  work,  which  keeps 
were  none  of  us,  as  they  do  not  seem  a-going  ten  thousand  pens  (after  the 
to  have  any  undarstanding  beyond  manner  of  Mr  Babbage*s  cdculating 
nature  and  truth.  machine),  and  yet  we  seem  to  be  as 

However,  we  claim  as  legitimate  far  off  the  end  as  ever.    As  we  meet 

offspring  in  the  tme  line,  all  writers  with  many  Jieavy  writers,  we  purpose 

of  epitaphs,  advertisements,  and  de-  selling  this  part  of  our  history  by 

dications,  likewise  poet-laureates  (ex-  weight. 

cepting  Southey).      What  is  called  To  suit  the  prevailing  taste,  we  not 

pastoral  poetry  is  peculiarly  our  own,  only  give  the  birth,  parentage,  and 

although  we  occasionally  launch  out  education,  of  every  **  monkey  who 

into  blank  verse.     Most  poets  have  a  has  seen  the  world,'*  but  an  epitome 

famUy  likeness  to  the  Humbugs,  either  of  their  travels ;  all  will  allow  this  is  a 

in  youth  or  old  age.     Our  volumes  tedious  composition.  As  we  generally 

upon  this  elegant    snlject,  together  find  a  tour  is  composed  first  of  a  littie 

with  the  lives  of  the  poets,  written  in  sea-sickness,  then  a  bill  of  fare  of  the 

a  manner  totally  unlike  that  of  John*  dinner  which  was  afterwards  discussed, 

son,  will  be  dedicated,  by  permission,  the  kind  informant  forthwith  notes 

to  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery.  down  every  place  at  which  he  ate. 

Novels  having  become  of  late  years  drank,  or  slept,  and  oft-times  what 
a  considerable  branch  of  literature,  sort  of  weather  he  enjoyed  during  a 
ire  shall  oblige  our  readers  with  many  week  here,  or  a  day  there ;  occasiondly 
octavos  upon  the  early  French  writers  the  whole  is  enlivened  by  the  descrip- 
in  that  line,  who  stand  quite  alone  in  tion  of  a  sunset,  or  the  shadows  on  the 
the  inimitable  precision  of  their  de-  mountains ;  sometimes  a  fog  envelopes 
tails.  Richardson  in  England  bears  the  unwary  wanderer,  and  he  is  lost, 
away  the  palm  for  similarly  happy  —-and  so  are  we.  All  this  inter- 
prosing.  In  these  days,  one  Sir  spersed  with  remembrances  of  home 
Walter  Scott  has  carried  all  before  or  friends,  which,  being  of  much  im- 
him  in  this  field,  and  that  he  should  portance  to  the  writer,  is  supposed  to 
be  approved  and  read,  is  an  evidence  be  of  equal  value  to  others.  We  as- 
of  tiie  change  of  taste  which  has  now  sure  our  readers  it  is  no  small  difS- 
obtained  universally.  culty  to  concentrate  the  essence  of 

We  always  conridered  the  old  ro-  such  publications,  and  we  are  perpe- 

mances  were  all  that  could  be  wished,  petually  reminded,  in  the  course  of  our 

and  our  family  does  not  profit  by  the  labours,  of  Tom  Moor's  cousin,  our 

alteration ;  indeed,  this  Scott  was  ac-  dour  but  too  modest/riend,  Mr  Fudge, 

i^ustpmed  to  trefit  every  Humbug  witii  who^  having  a  supply  of  pens,  ink. 
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aad  paper«  found  he  had  all  the  requi- 
sites for  making  a  book  save  "  the 
ideas.*'  In  early  dajs^  Marco  Polo 
stood  alone  as  a  trayeUer ;  no  one  at 
that  time  thinking  of  setting  out  pure- 
ly for  the  sake  of  sight-seeing,  rlow, 
ship-loads  and  coach*  loads  are  always 
on  the  moye.  The  heat  of  the  tro* 
pic8>  or  the  cold  of  the  poleSy  is  of  no 
importance  to  a  looomotiye  indiyidual* 
Some  years  sinee^  our  liyely  relatiyef 
Baron  Munchausen^  gaye  to  Europe 
a  pleasant  narratiye  of  his  trayeM^ 
which  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  sian- 
dard  worki  and  his  style  and  manner 
ibaye  become  a  model  m  others.  Mr 
Waterton  may  be  considered  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  his  witty  details 
and  yeraoleas  adyenturea }  but  it  is 
invidious  to  name  any*  where  there 
are  so  many  equi^  candidates  for 
fame.  Yet  he  must  wear  the  meed 
who  deseryes  it  bestf  and  we  thete^ 
fore  inseribef  with  pleasure*  these 
bulky  tomee  to  our  most  faithful  ser« 
yant  and  ally,  the  Prinee  Pnekler 
Muskau. 

Considerable  progress  is  made  in 
the  history  of  distinguished  laWyerSi 
this  honowed  body  luying,  from  time 
immemorial^  been  the  deyoted  kindred 
and  allies  of  our  house.  This  part  of 
our  labours  is  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  Lord  Brougham. 

Of  the  medic]^  profcMioB*  we  can 
boast  of  numbefft,  ''  neither  fewAof 
small.**  All  (|ftaok  doctors  are  our 
oumf  beyond  any  gainsayiBg. 

The  yolumes  which  describe  the 
merhs  of  a  large  class  of  practitioners, 
we  beg  to  lay  at  the  feet  ef  those 
gentlemen  in  Ftanee  who  first  brought 
the  subject  of  animal  magnetism  into 
fashion*  and  pray  them  to  share  the 
honour  with  those  M.D.'s  in  London 
who  haye  lately  taken  se  much  pains  to 
substantiate  the  truth  ef  experiments 
played  off  in  the  hospital  by  the  Ma- 
demoiselle Humbugs. 

The  science  of  homoepathy  we  re- 
gard with  unbounded  respect. 

The  poHtics  of  modern  Europe 
will  alone  fiH  a  hundred  folios*  and 
will  contain  important  imformation* 
collected  from  facts  and  dcnuments 
in  our  possession.  We  are  proud  te 
say  there  is  rarely  a  statesnnm  te^  be 
met  with  who  is  not  descended  from 
our  great  parent*  rtnd  brought  up  in 
our  schools.  In  England,  we  are  oc- 
casionally turned  out  of  office.  Lord 
Chatham  and  Mr  Pitt  would  hold  no 


communioation  with  us*  aad  used  the 
family  yery  ill  |  therefart^  is  the  time 
of  the  former*  tiie  United  Stalee  were 
lost*  and*  by  the  latter*  a  large  na- 
tiosal  debt  was  aceumTdatod*^ ,  In  oar 
poor  yiew  of  the  ease*  had  Pitt  bsa 
9*  one  of  us**'  he  would  haTe  cealeseed 
with  BHonaparte»and|  by  playing  timr 
game  of  war  togethcv*  tlwy  might 
haye  ended  it  by  diyid^^  the  wwM 
between  the  two  nations.     But  tba  is 
a  bygone  and  lost  chaaeo*.  ufKni  whkk 
it  is  fruitless  ttf  speeulate.     We  ton 
from  it  to  what  we  eofiaider  a  dews 
of  hope  ibr  eursehai,  and  bs|g  le^a> 
Urmze  with  the  sslect-learnod  refiaij 
senriUe  patriotic  "  gentleuaeB  **  e^M 
Radicals.    This  party  baya  aaeh  e» 
larged  yiews  of  goyemmaBtf  draws 
from  the  best  days   of  the  Fraa^ 
Reyolution*  that*  if  we  Mistake  sati 
these*  our  dear  brethroB*  parposci  ^7 
and  bye,  to  haye  ''  the  pedple  '*  seye- 
r«gn*  aad*  by  their  meaaa^  irde  ofer 
the  King  (or  Queen*  as  aiay  hafpa), 
Lords*  and  mamsd  iatCMsl^  at  their 
pleasure*  waaA  u»  famably  tnst  ta  tkdr 
profit  We  haye*  in  preykylM  ▼ohasci, 
giyea  a  lengthy  statenaent  of  the  hap- 
piness which  the  Fieaeh  etajoiyedlbr 
upwards  &i  ler^  years  bj  tfjriBg  « 
similar  experiment  ae  Ut  vaiysrs^ 
suffrage*  eqUld  rights*  &e.,  whMi  bs. 
gmi  1^  the  gUikSine*  aa4  ended  ta  t 
eenseriptioB^  by  way  ef  eleaiteg  eff  a 
redimdattt  population*      We  recess* 
mend  the  good  folks  lo  eeaMenee  the 
scheiae  without  delay*     Tke   **  ds. 
mOBstratioBs"  of  the  Badieala  are  yecy 
interesting  to  the  jtif eaile  BBtambmi  «f 
the  toWapBo^i  oaastiig  heiidays  finm 
werk  or  soheol,  besides  the  privilege 
of  shouting  and  bawlitfg  md  Hkihm. 
(Ib  the  liieet  ddfieate  way  imaginabfe, 
we  would  adyise  that  the  eiqr  ^  Hbertj 
shoidd  net  be  ewried  ia  theeef  pepukf 
proeessiensy  as  it  is  gelieratty  behcyed 
to  be  a  fooFs  cap/  uSIended  fer  tk 
especial  use  of  the  ehabtaaite  eA  tk 
occasion).    We  littend  all  ttase  meet- 
ings^ for  the  gratifleatiea  of  aaeiag  se 
many  Humbugs  en  the  htfsdngis  Im- 
bugging  the  yietime  areand    timem. 
We  easnot  here  giye  Ike  pndse  we 
woidd  to  Feirgus  O'Ce— r^  Her. 
Mr  Stebheis^  Mr  R«ebaeiii  ICr  Fi^ 
den*  Sir  WilliaH  Mele^oMh^  aad 
other  yaloahle  iseobeie  of  msr  etder 
(each  aad  all  ef  them  syil  la  de- 
ouence*  and  puri^  ef  espfiesMiON^  to 
Cioere)!  but  watrtMttfac^wyi  seme- 
time  meet  tlie  paUio  justioe  Hmy  ds- 
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serve,  and  "  leave  their  country  for 
their  country's  good.**  Last,  though 
not  leasti  in  this  galaxy  of  talent  and 
patriotbm,  we  pronounce  to  be  the 

freateat  most  thorough-going  Hum- 
ug  of  the  whole— Daniel  0*  Connelly 
Esq*,  M.P. 
Alas  I  it  is  vain  for  us  to  even  pre- 
'  tend  to  allude  to  the  different  ranks 
and  conditions  of  our  kindred  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  We  hasten  to  a 
close ;  and  merely  notice  our  intention 
of  giving  a  compendious  history  of 
fre&*masonnr,  from  the  time  of  Adam 
to  the  last  festival  of  the  order — also 
elaborate  disqitlsitions  upon  the  South 
Sea  Bubble^x-Law's  Freneh  Scheme 
•^valuable  informadon  upon  foreign 
loans  and  joint-stock  companies — the 
Cock-lane  Ghost — and  the  Quack 
Bottle*  conjuror. 

Volume  666— .'<  The  number  of  the 
Beast**— in  the  courtly  and  elegant 
language  of  a  celebrated  divine  (not 
tlie  judicious  Hooker) — this  mysteri- 
ous symbol  is  at  length  pronounced 
to  bo  *'  a  pig  with  its  face  unwashed.** 
It  is  strange  this  subject  should  have 
been  in  doubt  so  long ;  as,  now  the  fact 
is  announced,  we  perceive  much  col- 
la.teral  evidence  to  prove  its  truth*  and 
it  at  once  accounts  for  the  circum- 
atancoy  that,  in  ererj  emergencvy  the 
Papal  see  contrives^  if  possible^  to 
"  save  its  bacon.**  By  a  closer  in- 
spection of  DsaSi  there  may  probably 
be  discovered  much  respecting  the 
purity  and  habita  of  the  animal.  Until 
now>  we  could  neve?  understand  the 
ancient  romannt  of  '*  The  Ladye  and 
Swine/*  whichy  we  believe,  is  an  old 
*'  myftterie.**  '^  Hear  the  Church***  as 
she  sings — 

'*  And  thou  sbalt  have  a  tiher  shHne, 
Honey,  if  thovlt  be  tore  of  mine ;     . 

Honk,  quoth  h«  I" 

From  the  sweet  word  in  the  second 
line  of  the  distich*  we  are  led  to  ima- 
gine  the  ''  reUque "  is  one  of  Irish 


composition*  and  may  serve  to  show 
that  the  national  custom  of  keeping  a 
pig  in  each  pisanfs  dwelling  is  a 
purely  religious  observance. 

The  whole  history  will  be  adorned 
with  the  finest  engravings*  chiefly 
from  pictures  painted  expressly  for  this 
work. 

Splendid  likenesses  of  Semiramis* 
Cleopatra*  Christina  of  Sweden ; 
numerous  portraits  of  emperors  and 
kings ;  also  of  all  the  popes*  omitting 
only  such  as  can  be  proved  to  be 
either  Pius  or  Innocent, 

There  will  be  many  beautifully 
grouped  pairs  of  individuals*  who» 
though  divided  in  life*  are  joined  in 
our  pages — such  as  Talleyrand  and 
the  vicar  of  Bray^-^the  Grand  Lama 
of  Thibet  and  Johanna  Sonthcote^- 
Tom  Paine  and  Rousseau — St  Dun- 
Stan  and  Ignatius  Loyala — also  Voir 
taire  receiving  the  Holy  Communion 
— Prince  Leopold  abjuring  the  Pro- 
testant Faith — a  praying  windmill-^ 
a  walking  dervish — Catherine  viewing 
Potemkin's  cities  in  the  dbtanee*  &e* 
&c. 

The  whole  to  conclude  with  th« 
finely  emblazoned  eoat-of-arms  of  the 
House  of  Humbug*  with  an  aooount 
of  the  achievements  for  which  every 
device  was  granted^ 

The  shield  is  painted  invisible 
green*  studded  with  gold  and  silver 
eoins-^a  belt  of  twisted  snakes— a 
masked  battery-^ a  dove  with  the 
tongue  of  an  asp — a  monk*s  hood — a 
net — a  snare — a  gudgeon— «a  shark. 

The  supporters  «re  a  laughing  hy- 
fsna  and  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

The  crest*  a  fox  holding  a  fire- 
brand, and  a  friar's  eowl  on  its  head. 

Suspended  from  the  shield  is  a  cro- 
codile with  a  pocket  handkerchief  in 
its  claws. 

The  family  motto  is^-« 

nka  ane  for  lilmsel,  an^  the  dell  tof  a". 
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St  Martin's  is  striking  ten ;  and,  half  sunk  brick-bats,  recalling  iti 
while  the  last  stroke  yet  vibrates  former  site  in  Moorflelds*  and  afford- 
through  Trafalgar  Square,  the  crack  ing  a  neutral  ground  for  cat>killing 
equipage  that  is  to  carry  us  off  winds  and  carpet-beating  ;  and  next  the 
round  Adelude  Street  and  pulls  up.  lamp-post  which  we  call  obelisk  ;  and 
In  an  instant  the  attendant  porter  then,  dashing  on  amidst  Greenwich, 
jerks  up  the  carpet-bags  <o  the  guard,  Blackheath,  and  Deptford  coaches,  and 
who  stands  in  front  of  the  boot  (the  gig^s,  and  *'  busses,  and  rattling  tax- 
lion's  mouth  for  all  light  baggage),  pre-  carts,  and  hotley  boys  in  blue  frocks, 
cipitating  these,  and  half  of  himself,  bearing  huge  baskets,  and  carried 
down  its  cpo*'  oesophagus.  ''  Now,  away  at  speed  on  large  lean  horses, 
^Art'  -ifft'jii,  if  you  please,**  already  and  sundry  urchins  nearly  rode  OTcr, 
sounds  painfmly  in  your  ear ;  yes  1  the  and  catching  the  lash  for  their  en- 
moment  for  the  last  good-bye,  the  couragement,  that  well-known  hos- 
last  wring  of  the  hand,  and  the  first  telry,  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  the 
wring  of  the  heart,  is  come  ;  the  mo-  last  place  of  open  penknives  and  the 
ment  when  stifled  emotion  has  hard  morning  paper,  compels  us  to  pull 
work  of  it,  when  a  sigh  will  find  a  up.  '*  Any  body  for  Dover  ?*' — four 
voice,  and  the  unmanly  tear  an  exit ;  minutes  more  and  the  Bricklayers* 
when  friendship  is  expected  to  be  he-  Arms, ''  that  last  goal  of  short  stages 
roism,  and  love  to  compress  itself  into  and  divaricating  roads — that  Uldma 
self-denying  calmness!  Ohl  Paley,  Thule**  of  coach  stands,  is  also  left 
is  it  so  happy  a  world  ''after  all?"  behind.      And   now    the    coachman 

The  friend  that  u;ott/<t/ come  with  us  slackens   his    speed,  and    the  team 

is   gone,  or   lies  perdu   within   the  treading  the  ground  with  a  more  nni- 

gateway,  or  is  reading  with  unusual  form  rhythm/  as  if  conscious  of  impe- 

interest  the  names  of  the  proprietors  diments  surmounted,  gives  time  for 

on  the  coach  panel,  or "  sit  hard,  more    discriminative  valedictions  to 

gentlemen,  all  right,** — would  wecould  well-known  objects  on  the  road.  Ye 
say, ''amen  1** — but  the  coach  is  already  paragons  and  crescents,  rejoicing  in 
half  down  Parliament  Street,  and  the  unambitious  patron  vmics — ^ye  Arabella 
curious  have  set  their  watches  (a  very  Rows  andClevelandTerraces,  farewell ! 
ancient  absurdity,  with  which  no  true  Ye  "  seminaries**  sown  by  the  way- 
Cockney  is  ever  known  to  dispense)  side — commercial,  or  classical,  or  both, 
by  the  Horse  Guards ;  presently  the  or  neither,  and  for  whatever  sex  pro- 
summit  of  Westminster  Bridge  affords  vided — if  you  only  flourish  like  your 
its  unequalled  view  up  and  down  the  sign-boards,  into  what  a  palmy  state 
river,  and  then  down  we  go  at  the  will  you  have  grown,  ere  we  return  to 
rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  to  the  place  little  girls  and  boys  yet  unborn 
Marsh  Gate.  Good  bye,  Astley*s  under  your  fostering  care  I  Statoaries 
(dearer  to  our  youthful  recollection  (so  1  read  your  tide) — carpenters  in 
than  can  ever  be  the  theatre  of  He-  stone—  lithog^aphists  of  epitaphs  to 
rodes  Athens) ;  and  heaven  protect  suit  everybody — ^whose  yards  are  foU 
you,  Mr  Van  Amburgh,  in  your  den  of  the  most  engaging  ready-made 
of  lions  I — ^may  we  not,  after  your  re-  churchyard  furniture,  sprawling  sculp- 
markable  conquest  of  ferocious  na-  ture,  and  rhymes  6f  which  the  efficacy 
tures,  have  to  read  of  a  melancholy  is  undeniable— in  sixteen  seconds  the 
inquest,  some  month  or  two  hence,  on  screech  of  your  stone  saw  will  be  all 
all  that  the  tiger  has  left  I  Wide  swings  your  own  1  As  for  the  proprietor  of 
the  open  toll-bar ;  coachee  bows  pro-  that  one  solitary  gem,  that  green-glass 
tectively  to  the  man  of  tickets  and  globe  over  his  hall  door,  which  illn- 
white  apron  ;  awe-struck  cart-folk,  as  minates  the  else  dark  JRow,  like  a 
they  approach  the  gate,  take  special  single  gl6w-worm  in  a  hedge — (him 
care  to  keep  clear  of  the  attraction  of  of  the  threefold  epithet) — I  suppose  to 
the  Dover  "  Magnet ! "  Now,  then,  wish  him  many  labours  with  fewpaitu 
for  Bethlehem  Hospital  and  its  unre-  will  be  the  most  appropriate  of  vows, 
claimed  territory  of  stagnant  puddle,  Et  vos  valete,  prohibitors  of  snbur- 
withered  herbage,  dust  heaps,   and  ban  riot^  black-belted^  grey^^coated; 
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hat-glazed,  slow-walking  policemen- 
Peers  terriers-^ihis  is  your  proper 
region — ^you  are  reTolting  imperti- 
nences in  Pall-Palll  Here  comes 
a  better  man  1 — ^that  J0II7  brewer* 
trudging  along  the  road  by  the  side  of 
Ids  team,  or  caroUinjg  as  he  sits  on  the 
shaft,  with  a  jpair  of  inmiense  gtutrom 
cnemii  cased  m  white  stockings,  and 
a  two-inch  bit  of  pipe^day  in  his 
mouth — ^him  whom  sundry  turnpike 
tickets  adorn  as  to  the  band  of  his 
slouched  hat. — Oh !  when  shall  I  taste 
porter  again,  or  see  a  bright  pewter 
mug  of  anybody's  *'  entire  ?"  Second- 
hand book-stalls— which  liave  so  often 
afforded  me  a  motive  for  a  walk  on 
the  Surrey  side — ^ye  are  already  far 
behind!  Bird  shops,  whose  slender 
wires  are  all  alive  with  twitter  and 
chirrup,  are  seen  no  more;  and  as 
we  approach  the  JUlds,  where  money 
is  not  wanted,  or  where  there  is  less 
improTidence  and  fewer  artificial 
wants,  the  last  pawnbroker — ^epru 
mum  vivens  and  uUimum  moriens  of 
all  traffickers  beyond  the  Bridges-— no 


longer  suspends  the  temptation  of  his 
three  balls  to  the  thirsty  and  the 
thoughtless !  *'  Arms**  of  departed 
warriors,  with  your  *'hng  rooms,** 
that  hold  out  no  delusive  promises  of 
a  hundred  table-spoons  and  napkins 
(cent couverts),  I  see  you  still;  and 
strangers  though  ye  be  to  '^  nosces 
et  festius"  may  no  sour  Dissenter 
abridge  your  number,  or  disappoint 
your  well-conducted  visitors  of  their 
London  Sunday  1  And,  ye  still  more 
multiplied  Victoria  tea-gardens,  al- 
though your  shadeless  bowers  have 
been  untried  by  me,  they  are  meant 
for  most  harmless  enjoyment,  and  so 
may  your  cockle-shell  and  periwinkle 
grottoircontmue  to  overflow,  in  seecula 
Siecuhrum,  with  sober-minded  young 
linen-drapers  npping  bohea,  with 
pretty  sempstresses  to  put  in  the  sugar 
for  them !  But  we  are  now,  I  see, 
ascending  Greenwich  Hill,  and  are  at 
last  fairly  out  of  London,  and  in  for 
ten  hours'  fatigue,  and  no  want  of  ten 
grains  of  Dover's  powder  to  make  ua 
deep  to-night. 


DOVBB.— THE  aSVEILLSE. 


No  pleasant  thing,  I  ween,  after 
dreaming  Clarence's  dream  with  va- 
riations all  night,  to  hear  the  ap- 
proaching tramp  of  thick-soled  shoesj 
which  suddenly  cease  before  your  par- 
ticular cell,  followed  anon  by  three 
premonitory  thumps,  duly  delivered 
on  the  sounding  pannels— to  perceive 
the  first  coruscation  of  ante-matinal 
lanthom,  and  be  certified  that  the 
yawning  commissioner  is  bodily  be- 
side you — to  see  him  light  vour  sput- 
tering and  ill-smelling  candle  at  five 
on  a  November  moming.»to  hear 
the  sea-gulls  screaming  in  their 
flight,  with  a  basso  accompaniment  of 
baggage-carts,  proceeding  in  all  the 
mystery  of  darkness  from  their  differ- 
ent hotels  to  the  place  of  departure— 
but  to  endure  all  this,  and  all  that  ia 
to  follow,  for  nothing  I  — Well,  it  was 
your  own  fault.  You  must  have  heard 
the  angry  gust  getting  wilder  and 
wilder  as  the  night  waxed  on,  and 
rising  to  a  dimaz  as  the  hour  for  being 
called  drew  near.  Shrill  pipings  of 
the  winds  were  also  heard  a&ng  the 
corridor,  of  which  suitable  portions 
were  blown  through  your  key-hole, 
like  so  many  hisses  from  the  head  of 
Megaera.     And  were  such  intimations 
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to  be  disregarded  ?  Had  not  the  con- 
vulsed window-frame  been  agitated  in 
all  its  loose  compages  f  Had  not  the 
exterpal  shutter  slapped  against  the 
casement,  and  banged  back  again 
upon  the  crumbling  brick^work,  fifty 
times  before  the  London  mail  came 
in  ?  Did  not  out-of-door  bells,  hung 
in  the  yard  below,  ring  unbidden? 
And  was  not  your  chimney  full  of 
£olian  music,  sent  to  warn  you  that 
there  could  be  no  leaving  the  pier  on 
that  inauspicious  morning  ?  What  a 
fool,  then,  you  were  to  expose  your- 
self to  the  condolence  of  the  fellow 
that  called  you,  and  be  obliged  to 
hear,  into  the  bargain,  of  the  fine 
passages  of  all  the  last  week !  Nay, 
m  the  very  act  of  routing  you  out,  the 
caitiff  muttered  a  something  about 
wind,  as  he  placed  the  greasy  brass 
candlestick,  with  its  two  inches  of 
tallow,  on  your  dingy  toilet,  and  went 
along  the  passage  croaking  the  same 
raven-like  notes  at  each  of  the  con- 
demned cells.  Ah,  the  smell  orf 
morning  candle  I  Out  upon  the 
fringe  and  festooning  of  the  white 
dimity  hearse  of  your  English  bed  1 
Ha  I  what  ghastiy  vision  is  that  in 
the  glass,  with  a  razor  in  its  hand? 

2x 


H^                                    Nift€9  ^u  Traveler.  [May* 

afhiM  rf  foiil    What  acddMt  auiy  uwi  wid  fin<l-f  «S«»«  «»  "^  *  ™^ 

iMi  befftii  Ihe  A^wer  wbo  «ontendi  ing  kettle  ?     No,  an  empty,  fireteH 

^iih   befti4    Sn   »uch  a   penury  of  6offiw.rooiii#  every  dement  of  diecoot. 

lutbt  ••  tbe  Uuitering  morning  with-  fort  and  inoentive  to  ill-faumonr.     Te 

out.  and  the  nnanuffed  dq)  within,  the  etill  lilent  •treeti,  therwfore,  yea 

contribute  to  afford  ?     Bhafing   at  must  neooMarily  beUke  yourwlf.  and 

Dover,    at   beet,  U  only  trying  to  there,  amidat  the  ladnew  of  nnclorfng 


BhaTOf  lor  futile  i»  the  attempt  to  eoax  shops,  abide  the  nniscitation  of  hotel 
hanl  white  0oap  by  help  of  harder  life.  Yonder  (let  me  be  your  dee- 
water  Into  a  proper  erasii.  And  now,  rone)  if  the  ginnt  figure  of  Mr  Jf«au 
droMed  in  Guy  Faux  fashion,  and  mery,  at  the  door  of  hia  tiop-ehop,  in 
gone  forth  to  explore,  behold  all  your  Snargate  Street  j  those  aly  harlriiigm 
misglTings  of  the  weather  coofimied !  of  the  day  (like  the  Hours  in  Giudo's 
Two  incorruptible  weathercocks  give  JRoBpigUon)^  are  Messrs  Levi  and 
Tou  your  doom,  S  W.  or  88  W.  to  Moses,  of  whom  the  one  Is  arrangiog 
the  Utter.  Think  not,  O,  Cockney  I  his  «*  museum,"  and  the  other  getting 
to  sap  the  judgment  of  some  veteran  his  "  temple  of  fancjr  '*  ready  for  the 
niiot  (who  laughs  at  your  ignoranee),  stray  visitor  of  Cocdgne.  Still  moie 
Into  the  faintest  expeotadon  of  better  oertain  signals  of  commendn^  day 
things  $  nor  set  yourself  to  bawl,  are  soon  afforded  in  the  moppipg  and 
holdiag  your  hat  with  both  hands,  to  slopping  of  door-steps,  the  friction  of 
the  imperturbable  skipper  on  board,  brass-plates  and  knockers,  and  die 
whose  reply,  if  he  vouehsafe  any  to  war  of  the  scrubbing  brush  and  sand 
sueh  a  pale4ooking  miserable  devil,  upon  much-enduring  door-eteps.  I 
eannot  possibly  reach  you,  but  is  borne  think  that  we  mmf  now  venture  back 
away  to  Deal  and  the  Downs*  No,  to  the  hotel,  and  call,  at  least  for 
no  *  you  are  in  for  It  for  at  least  twenty-  breakfast— not  that  it  will  come,  for 
four  hours,  during  nine  or  ten  of  the  water  does  not  boil,  the  rolls  are 
which  you  may  stare  through  the  haiy  not  arrived,  the  bread  has  to  ba 
horizon  along  the  denuded  country,  toasted,  and  the  milk-pail  is  late.  Tlie 
or  Tit^^  a  desperate  sortie  in  the  in*  coffee  -  room,  however,  which  was 
larval  of  squalls  to  yonder  cliffs,  to  empty,  is  now  oocupied,  and  the  e^ 
the  west,  and  listen  to  the  noisy  sea*  cupanta  are  of  a  dasa  of  individuals 
bird  working  up  against  the  gale,  or  whom  the  waiten  and  chambermaids 
pore  upon  the  uplifted  and  prone  do.  designate  by  the  name  of  '*  ^eMl^."  * 
flCen'^ifg  mass  of  turbid  waters ;  but  With  these  eompanions,  then-^U 
it  is  too  early  for  these  outof  door  low-creatures,  no  doubt,  but  not  inte- 
pleasures.  The  first  meal  of  the  day  resting,  natural,  or  informed  ones— 
and  the  newspapers  (which,  however,  we  are  to  pass  this  blessed  10th  of 
you  readyesterday  in  London),  would  November,  amidst  fresh  arrlTala  of 
at  present  be  more  acceptable,  and  wet  umbrellas  and  drenched  coab 
help  to  cheat  you  of  at  least  one  of  from  mud-bespattered  coaches.  But 
the  hours  before  you ;  in  obedience  to  the  heaviest  day  wends  on  I  The 
which  instinctive  feelhag  you  make  iraiter*s  proposal  of  one  of  three  eter- 


*  A  ffent  is  an  Indlvidaal  of  that  genus  for  whole  particutar  eyes  eliei^  stoda 
and  flash  garments,  at  alarmingly  low  nrieea,  are  ticketed  all  round  Charing  Cron— 
at  ■heetlng-jackets  for  partiea  who  don  t  know  one  end  of  a  gun  from  the  other,  pilot - 
•oftta  for  street-going  tufelU,  who  wotdd,  indeed,  be  pleasant  people  In  a  gale  of  wind. 
See.  A  jwtit  is  he  to  whom  (he  assiduous  Booti  proffers  a  pair  of  dirty  slippers,  and 
in  wliiob,  nothing  revolted,  the  party  sits  at  ease  at  his  tea,  or  brandy  and  water,  ex* 
ohaoging  ftoetiousness  with,  or  extracting  conversation  from  the  waiter.  A  jfeni  la 
the  person  whom  the  eoaehraan  does  not  even  torn  to  look  at,  as  he  sajs,  "  Chock 
down  that  p«nt'f  carpet-bag,  Bill  /^Come  now,  be  alive  !" — imparting  an  added  dose 
of  the  principle  of  vitality  to  the  galvanised  WilHam  in  a  very  surprising  manner — the 
person,  whose  offered  cigar  the  diseemiog  conductor  of  the  four  bag  probably  dedises, 
while  he  accepU  the  pineh  from  a  gentleman's  civilfty.  There  Is  a  toummr§  about  a 
S9nt  which  there  is  no  mistaking-othe  superior  mm  of  a  gtntleraao  is  not  the  eriterioe, 
for  a  gmtt  is  eoatemmaf e/y  at  hU  wh  in  all  potiiioM,  though  some  of  them  are  set 
happily  chosen. 


1889.]  A^ofed  of  a 

Hat  And  loathed  alternatiTes^  veal 
cutlets,  beef  steaks,  or  mutton  ckopi, 
With  relays  of  l)ad  potatoes  betvreen 
them,  is  to  bo  listened  to;  and  then 
fbr  the  brass  candlestick  once  morOf 
amidst  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  mor- 
roir,  and  a  last  attempt  to  extort  com- 
fortable assurances  from  the  subordi- 


Traveller*  (M 

Hatesj  Who  know  and  care  notiiini^ 
abont  it.  Mean-while^  the  ma^  of  the 
Britannia^  it  is  certain,  does  not  make 
his  ef^ee,  to  beat  up  for  pas^engefS* 
nor  is  he  seen  lonuf  Ing  about  th0 
door^and  this  lOoks  ill.  0^  Dovet  I 
Dover  1 


DOVEB.— THE  DKTENU. 


Eight  o^clocl;^  A.M. — And  herci  ac- 
oordingljy  we  are  for  a  second  daj«  the 
weather  fine  enough  to  go  out,  but 
not  fine  enough  to  go  oTer.  Let  us 
cut  the  coffee-room>  walk  till  we  can 
walk  no  longer,  and  think  a  little 
where  we  are,  and  why. 

What  unnumbered  thousands,  their 
hearts  overcharg^ed  with  yarious  for- 
tune and  emotion,  have,  since  the 
peace,  approached  that  inconsiderable 
jetty,  or  seen  that  shingly  beach  dis- 
appear beneath  the  lofty  cli£P  and  the 
batteries  on  high !  To  what  innu* 
merable  feet;  and  sped  on  what  a  va- 
riety of  errands,  have  those  sea-washed 
pebbles  vielded  a  noisy  pathway! 
Under  what  strangely  altered  views 
and  unanticipated  changes  do  many 
x>f  our  countiymen  gaze  once  more  on 
those  ''marine  terraces** — those  many* 
windowed  rows  1  Surely  no  spot  on 
earth  has  drunk  so  many  tears,  or 
heard  so  many  sighs  commingling 
with  the  sea-spray,  and  whirled  on  in 
the  passing  gust.  Verily,  if  but  a  few 
specimens  of  the  last  twenty  years' 
suffering  enacted  on  this  small  arena 
could  be  in  evidence,  soon  would  the 
gay  fancies  of  youth,  and  the  smiling 
uncertainties  of  a  first  trip,  be  quelled! 
Figure  to  yourself  whole  thousands  of 
already  hectic  forms  (never  so  dear 
as  when  that  cruel  cast  of  expatria- 
tion befell  them)  sent  from  this  tiny 
pert  to  occupy  some  far-off  tomb,  or 


received  into  it  the  shadows  of  the 
shades  they  were,  and  to  die  In  the 
arms  of  friends  and  kinsfolk; — the  only 
son  of  his  mother,  and,  she  a  widow 
—the  cherished  daughter,  and  the 
last! — the  lately  blooming  wife,  th6 
lustre  of  whose  bridal  garment  vk 
scarcely  tarnbhed, — or,  sadder  yet,  IF 
sadder  can  be,  she  that  but  for  thift 
parting  was  to  have  become  such. 
These  are  familiar  things  to  the  hotels 
of  Dover,  both  great  and  small.  Al]« 
however,  who  hurry  down  to  the 
packet  do  not  die  consumptive  $  nor 
is  health  the  only  object  for  which  men 
go  abroad.  Science  and  curiosity^ 
listlessness  and  debt,  a  reputation  that 
requires  nursing  and  will  be  the  better 
for  repose,  economy  and  education^ 
politics  and  pleasure,  urge  their  re« 
spective  votaries.  The  Bourse,  'the 
Doulevard,  the  Institute,  the  Ballet-^ 
are  not  all  these  at  Paris  ? 

"  Please,  sir,  are  you  for  Boulogne  }** 
'*  Why  ?*'  *'  Because  the  eaptain  sayt 
he  intends  to  try  t/,  as  the  wind  is  fall<« 
ing.'*  Will  he  ?— then  Pm  at  his 
service  ;'* — back  in  a  twinkling — port» 
manteau  in  the  passage — bifl  called 
for — ^waiter  assiduous— the  last  £ng« 
lish  shillings  disbursed, — in  an  hour  we 
were  on  our  backs  in  sight  of  Shak* 
speaie's  Cliff,  with  an  assurance  diat 
the  passage  would  be  tediouS|  and  a 
punful  experience  that  its  quality  waa 
to  be  of  a  piece  with  its  duratioD. 


CONCEBNXNG  PARBOTS — AND  OCt  PARROT. 


(I 


Quii  OEpedlTlt  ptittaoo  atfum  ;^«i'{<  ?"«^tfBi. 


Although,  on  some  extraordinary  oc* 
casions,  genius,  whether  in  man  or 
psittacus,  will  make  its  way  even  in 
the  sorriest  coat;  and  though  the 
bird  of  humbler  plumage  sometimes 
rises  from  the  ranks  by  merit  alone, 
yet  you  may  take  it  as  a  general  rale 
that  a   handsome   Amazon   swears^ 


sings,  and  whistles  more  oleveriyi  and 
with  more  variety  of  emphasis  than 
any  bird  of  her  inches,  and  eonse* 
quently  brings  the  highest  price  in  the 
parrot  market.  Your  grey  parr^ 
comes  next;  ^'ornator  lauro  coliega 
Mctinc^o*'— 4md  don't  despise  him-^M 
idways  attends  to  his  lesson^  and  a 
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really  good  oath  is  seldom  thrown  wonder  if  they  sometimes  turn  oat 
away  upon  him.  mauvais  sujeU  I  They  begin  Euro- 
The  real  Amazon  is  rather  smaller  peanlife  in  bad  society*  among  sailois, 
than  the  fidl-sized  grey  parrot^  and  who  demoralize  and  teach  d^em  bad 
brings*  on  an  average*  when  yet  under  language*  and  are  then  pnt  to  a  French 
tuition*  about  90  francs ;  but  when  school  on  their  arrival*  without  aoy 
her  voice  has  attidned  its  full  volume,  reference  to  their  various  talents  or 
and  she  is  understood  to  be  well-  capabities*  Suppose  you  ask  the  in- 
grounded  in  the  use  of  her  tongue*  structor  (who  is  the  dealer)  what  this 
she  asks  200  francs  for  9k  permanent  or  that  of  his  eleves  can  do  ?  He  wiU 
engagement^  and  won't  go  out  for  less,  tell  you*  perhaps*  that  as  yet  he  only 
The  grey  parrot,  if  you  buy  him  in  whistles  "  Qu'il  commence  a  siffUr ;' 
his  childhood*  fetches  70  francs ;  but  buy  him*  and  the  whistle  turns  out  a 
you  should  always  take  counsel  of  portentous  scream.  **  There  is  no- 
phrenology,  or*  which  is  better*  take  thing  but  roguery  in  villainous  man." 
a  connoisseur  in  parrots  with  you*  Of  that  very  silent  bird  he  will  tell 
who*  amidst  the  discordant  din  of  a  you  that  great  things  may  be  expect- 
hundred  cages  (and  nothing  out  of  ed*  but  he  is  but  just  b^innlng  his  or- 
bedlam  can  equal  it)  will  put  his  thoepy ;  the  next  cage  to  him*  how- 
flnger  on  the  right  bird— the  bird  of  ever*  can  already  say*  '*  Toutes  sortes 
promise  for  companionship — for  of  de  choses,**  Now*  as  you  cannot 
course  there  is*  as  in  matrimony*  a  want  a  parrot  who  can  say  *'  all  sorts 
lottery  in  these  affairs.  In  the  Lorry  of  things,"  I  recommend  yon  to  bar- 
er fidse  Amazon*  you  have  a  bird  of  60  gain  for  his  neighbour  there*  who  has 
francs,  who  rounds  her  periods  cleverly  merely  learnt  *'  Son  petit  def tuner ;  ** 

enough ^but  she  screams  so  on  the  ap-  hear  him — ''  As4u  defeune,  man  petit 

proach  of  rain.     Then  there  is  the  Cocotf    Roi — rot — rot — rot  de  num- 

common  green  parrot*  who*  though  ton?"  sjxd, accordingly,'* Betit  Ckfcot, 

the  subject  of  the  "  Vert*  Vert**'  as  if  rot  de  mouton"  responds   the  bird, 

unconscious  of  all  the  pretty  thins^  ''  Chantez  done,  quandje  bote  du  r» 

of  Gresset  in   that  charming  little  claire — tout  toume,  tout  toume  au  ca- 

poem*  is  content  with  an  humble  posi-  baret"  and  "  Tout  toume,  tout  tounut 

tion  in  the  tradesman's  shop,  and  is  au  cabaret,  '*  says  the  accomplished 

constituted  the  playmate  of  the  chil-  Cocot.  "  N'ayez  pas  peur,  Montieur, 

dren  and  the  gar^on  cordonnier  in  il parte hvolontecelui la;'* — hisfw/os^r 

every  sunless  back  street  of  many-par-  at  present  plainly  being  to  mew  like  a 

rotted  Havre,  There  are*  besides  these*  cat  while  you  are  speaking  about  his 

two  kinds  of  the  Ught-greeuperruche,  price. 

one  of  which  comes  from  Senegal*  and  The  parrot  u*  ffenerallj  speaking* 
whistles*  as  parrots  whistle*  now  and  (for  a  prisoner)  a  happy  bird,  though 
then ;  the  other  does  not  whistle*  far  mine  has  eloped  twice— 1*11  tell  you 
less  talk*  at  all*  but  screeches  perpe-  about  that  afterwards — he  has  reason 
tually.  These  are  the  kinds  chiefly  to  be  happy*  for  he  is  fed*  dean&ed, 
found  in  the  shops*  and  the  object  of  caressed*  and  much  made  ol^  and 
purchase  to  the  parrot- fancier.  Now*  scolds  and  swears*  ad  libitum,  not  only 
all  parrots*  be  it  known*  are  in-  with  impunity*  but  even  with  applause, 
structed  on  the  Bell  and  Lancas-  Let  grain  be  scarce*  what  u  Mark- 
ter  system ;  in  these  ecoles  primaires  Lane  to  lum  ?  He  is  hung  in  the 
the  same  word  is  proposed  to  the  whole  sunny  window*  and  sits  before  «  well- 
community*  who  repeat  it  much  as  replenished  drawer  and  a  cistern  of 
we  used  to  do  the  names  of  places  in  pure  water :  not  that  he  is  always  hap- 
our  geographical  lessons  at  i  verdun  ;  py — watch  him  for  a  week*  and  yon 
only  rewards  and  punishments*  which  will  soon  discover  that  he  has  hi^  cares 
are  against  our  system*  are  meted  out  — (fe  Doge  a  ses  chagrins  ;  les  gondo- 
to  the  birdfli*  and  an  emulation  excited  Iters  ont  les  leurs) — as  if  he  were  an 
which  is  completely  anti-Pestalozzian.  eagle.  Moments  of  heaviness*  of  sulki- 
A  short  treatise  on  the  art  of  instruct-  ness*  and  ennui  like  your  own*  has  he. 
ingparrots  faithfully  (though  the  ^tfar  Bad  weather  he  detesto.  Glasgow 
hint  is  in  our  motto  from  Persius)*  would  be  to  him  a  penal  settlement ; 
must  be  considered  as  sUll  wanting  to  even  at  Paris*  on  a  rainy  day*  he  will 
our  literature;  their  education*  poor  mope  for  hours*  one  leg  tucked  up 
thmgs,  is  deplorably  defective^  and  no  under  his  belly*  dreamily  openl2ig«  and 
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for  a  moment  only^  the  eye  next  the 
lights  the  membrane  nictitans  lying 
collapsed  over  the  other,  now  and  then 
lolling  ont  his  black  tongue,  or  snatch- 
ing a  side  sip  from  his  fountain,  or> 
haply,  giving  himself  a  good  secousse 
to  put  his  feathers  to  rights,  or  in  re- 
sistance to  some  physiological  torpor 
not  yet  investigated ;  but,  be  his  spirits 
good  or  bad,  he  never  fails  to  return 
your  "  bonjour'*  whenever  you  salute 
him,  and  often  assumes,  like  larger 
people,  an  air  of  easy  indi£ference,  at 
the  very  time  that  he  is  jealous  of 
your  divided  attention,  and  would 
gladly  keep  one  all  day  long  at  his 
side.  Like  some  specimens  of  the 
genus  homo,  he  will  scratch  his  head 
after  long  abstraction,  perhaps  to  inti- 
mate that  he  has  been  thinking  to  little 
purpose;  and,  surely,  that  unprovoked 
and  unpremeditated  scream  should 
show  that  there  are  fitful  and  uneasy 
fancies  in  his  encephalon  that  we  wot  not 
of.  Whole  mornings  there  are  when 
he  sulks,  decidedly  sulks  ;  others  when 
be  not  only  refuses  his  provender,  but 
scatters  and  kicks  it  about  like  a 
naughty  child  quarrelling  with  his 
bread  and  butter;  and,  though  you 
must  allow  him  a  polyglot  vocabu- 
lary, alas  1  when  he  takes  to  scold  in 
imitation  of  human  infirmity,  he  is 
also  very  apt  to  do  it  in  imitation  of 
human  organization,  and  in  all  the  ca- 
cophony of  Billingsgate.  What  vitu- 
perative shrillness !  What  determina- 
tion to  have  the  last  word!  Now, 
Cocot,'if  I  should  part  with  thee,  who 
wouldst  thou  get  to  understand  thee 
half  so  well,  or  talk  to  thee  half  so . 
lo^g,  or  appreciate  thy  little  coaxing 
ways,  or  let  thy  homy  bill  approach 
his  lips  with  such  entire  security  ? — 
Bite  ?  Thou  hast  not  the  least  idea  of 
the  outrage.  I  would  trust  my  baby's 
finger,  if  I  had  one,  to  thy  discretion. 
Sugar?  There  it  is.  Where  didst 
thou  learn  to  bend  thy  neck  in  that 
winning  sidelong  fashion,  or  throw  up 
thy  head,  and  exhibit  the  eider  down 
of  thy  breast,  all  purring  and  tremu- 


lous with  satisfaction?  Shall  I  let 
thee  out  ?  There — but  don't  tear  my 
gloves,  or  throw  about  my  papers. 

Yet  blameless,  Cocot,  art  thou  not. 
Hadst  thou  been  bom  in  those  Bas- 
tile  days  of  1798,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Boulevard,  thy  prison-breaking 
propensities  might  have  been  en  regie  ; 
but,  to  take  leave  of  thy  confiding 
master,  and,  blind  to  the  advantages 
of  thine  own  window  by  the  Madeleine^ 
fall  in  love  with  liberty  under  Louis 
Philippe,  and,  after  the  most  ambitious 
style  of  scissar-clipt  Psittacus,  exhibit 
thyself  to  the  whole  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
far  above  the  Place  Vendome  and  its 
matchless  columns ;  to  give  me,  who 
am  short  of  breath,  a  run  of  a  mile  or 
two  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  make 
me,  who  am  short  of  money,  a  perfect 
contemner  of  coin — ^for  well  thou 
knowest  that  I  threw  away  half  a  pock- 
et full  of  francs  to  quicken  and  mul- 
tiply auxiliaries  for  thy  recovery — was 
neither  virtuous  nor  wise.  Nor  may  I 
quite  spare  thee  the  reproachful  remini- 
scence of  that  second  escapade,  when 
in  revenge,  1  suppose,  for  not  being 
taken  with  us  to  Baden,  thou  didst  take 
thyself  to  Passy ;  and,  having  found 
agreeable  quarters  within  a  certain 
bower,  in  a  bachelor*8  garden,  didst 
wail  like  an  exposed  baby  for  two 
whole  summer  nights,  to  the  unspeak- 
able scandal  of  his  household,  espe- 
cially of  his  handmaiden,  who  obtest- 
ed loudly,  and  would  not  have  been  be- 
lieved innocent  but  for  thy  seasonable 
detection.  All  this,  Cocot,  requires  a 
long  period  of  penitence  and  good  be- 
haviour. We  are  all  friends  now,  but 
beware  lest  a  third  act  of  infidelity 
tempt  me  seriously  to  look  out  for 
something  in  petticoats,  and  take  re- 
fage  in  a  wife.  Oh !  tunes  and  tym- 
panums, what  a  screech ! — for  music's 
sake  let  us  make  it  up,  and  without  a 
moment's  delay — **  nee  tecum  possu- 
mus  vivere''  when  in  the  screaming 
vein  ;  *'  nee  sine  te"  when  in  the  ca^ 
ressing. 


CHEAP  rRENCH  DINNERS. 


Ungrateful  that  we  are,  and  un- 
informed too,  when  we  take  upon  us 
to  abuse  Englbh;  and  celebrate  French 
repasts  indiscriminately ;  to  convey 
tacit  reproach  at  the  tables  of  kind 
and  hospitable  friends  at  home, by  even 
naming  unknown  dishes,  in  which, 
after  ailt  our  own  science  is  no  great 


matter ;  for  we  never  master  even  the 
syntax,  let  alone  the  prosody  and  the 
ulterior  refinements  of  French  cookery. 
Let  those  who  still  think  a  dinner 
cooked  in  France  is  therefore  excel- 
lent, unfold  their  serviette,  and  sit 
down  with  me  in  imagination  to  three 
francs  a-head  worth  of  all  that  is  abo- 
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mioable !  That  which  I  intend  is  not 
the  repast  a  la  carte  (a  naTigation  on 
Trhich  no  Englishman  should  yenture 

such  are  its  hazards—without  taking 

a  French  pilot  on  hoard)*  but  a  tahU 
dh^i  one  rather  of  pretension,  meant 
to  seduce  you  and  me,  and  the  rest  of 
us,  who  know  no  better,  or  will  pay 
no  more/  into  t?ie  idea  that  we  nave 
dined*  The  guests  seated,  the  signal 
issued,  oif  fly  the  covers  of  two  por- 
tentous elliptical  vessels  of  earthen- 
ware«  and  toe  baling  out  of  a  turbid 
idlge  water  called  potage  forthwith 
commences.  NoWf  there  are  things 
that  one  does  not  venture  even  to  taste ; 
and  a  little  of  the  stained  warm  water 
in  question  had  accordingly  to  travel 
a  great  way  before  it  found  customers. 
It  was  succeeded  by  a  huge  dish  of 
fried  whiting,  with  many  gashes  to 
represent  crimping,  an  operation  which 
had  humanely  been  delayed  for  several 
days  (the  French  being  a  very  tender- 
hearted  people)  after  they  were  caught. 
The  ramoUissement  of  the  fibre  had, 
however,  been  to  a  certain  degree 
counteracted  by  chlorine,  with  which, 
or  some  of  its  combinationfl^  no  fiah- 
vionger*s  stall  in  Paris  is  unprovided. 
To  make  all  sure,  the  dish  was  (like 
Pyrrha*s  sweetheart)  liquidie  perfiisue 
odoribue,  provided  with  an  antiectptic 
sauce  of  a  very  complex  character.  N  o  w, 
that  some  of  the  science* association- 
eentlemen  taste  mummy  I  know,  and 
daresay  iii^relishing;  but  Ao/miinui^— 
mummy  d  la  maitre  d hotel — could  only 
be  properly  appreciated  at  Cdnopus, 
When  these  refections  had  been  dis- 
cussed, these  foundations  lor  the  restO" 
ration  of  nature  duly  laid,  three  lean 
and  nearly  incinerated  ducks,  plumped 
out  by  chewed  or  otherwise  commi- 
nuted chesnuta  (skpost-mortem  stuffings 
which  might  have  contributed  consi- 
derably to  their  €t2ification  had  they 
been  administered  to  the  livinf^  fowl), 
were  opposed  to  three  of  their  web- 
fboted  and  wilder  cousins,  called  wid- 
geon— bad  afiairs  at  best,  and  present- 
ing irresistibly  the  similitude  of  exactly 
the  same  number  of  Day  and  Martin's 
blacking  bottles  rescued  from  the  dust- 
hole,  with  their  necks  knocked  off.. 
Ftur  stale  and  sjqdess  sweetbreads, 
cushioned  in  greasy,  spinach,  might 
haply  have  escaped  discovery,  but  for 
the  angular  projection  of  some  obtru- 
sive hard  substances,  well  known  to 
the  anatomist,  whichjplainly  told  where 
they  came  from.  Qf  no  paacrea/Uc 
origin*  assuvedly,  were  these  q>oiLi  ol 


deceased  quadrupeds  I  We  had  eaten 
fh)ff  at  Tivoh  and  Brussels,  and  had 
tasted  cat  (en  patis  serie)  at  Antibes; 
but  the  cricoid  and  thycoid  cartilages 
of  horse  or  donkey,  till  this  blessed 
day,  did  we  never  meet  with  as  aa 
hors  dceuvre^  Next  came  their  Aeaw, 
those  detestable  white  haricots  (oo 
a  **  charger'*  aa  big  as  that  of  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  in  the  pictures  of 
all  {he  schools).  We  never  aet  our 
eyes  on  th^e  enormities  vithont  cos- 
curriog  with  the  Samian,  "  qui  ventri 
indulsit  non  omne  legumen*  JFeces 
de  marais  I  why,  it  is  naere  Jbdder^ 
a  thing  to  be  neighed  for !— and  poor 
Marius  at  Mintumee,  supported  on  ibis 
authentic  diet  of  the  prodigal  sod, 
seems  more  than  ever  to  be  pitied ! 

So  that's  what  you  caU  a  mzy- 
onnaisef  Away  with  it ! — its  milk  and 
its  mustard;  its  capers  and  its  chopped 
anchovies ;  its  white  of  egg,  and  iu 
yolk  of  egg — away  with  it  I  «*  A  Ml 
of  that  roast  bullock,  if  you  please^ 
that  pater  armenti,  and  add  to  it  one 
of  those  yellow  potatoes  which  have 
been  waxing  cold  this  half  hour** — (I 
was  weary  of  sitting  Mther  stricio 
pane  or  eating  bread  at  (^jseretion)— 
alas !  a  ration  of  the  sepenfiM  shuii 
ofAjax  would  have  answered  the  same 
purpose,  blunting  the  knife  and  not 
the  appetite :  in  short,  it  would  have 
been  clear  gain  to  have  retired*  in 

glace  of  waiting  three  quarters  of  aa 
our  longer  for  six  applea  fried  en  fat 
toast!  I^me  cream,  manufkctuied  ia 
the  apotheoary's  mortar,  out^  of  snails 
and  blanched  almonds,  redolaot  of 
prussic  acid,  and  confined  ia  a  spoiige> 
cake  embaukment ;  a  plate  of  chewed 
slices  of  doe -skin  sprinkled  with 
sugar  (of  which,  I  forgot  the  techni- 
cal  name) ;  a  sixpenny  omelette ;  aoiae 
baked  pears,  all  brown  sugar  and 
cloves,  at  which  a  Spanish  muleteer 
would  have  turned  up  his  iMjuiHiw 
nose  ;  a  flabby  8alad>  fcntld  gruyere, 
and  some  pennyworth's  of  *'  ladicC 
fingers^*  stale  macaroons  and  corro- 

fated  apples,  with  here  and  there  a 
alfpenny  worth  of  barley  sugar  drops, 
each  wrapped  in  its  paper  with  a 
stupid  couplet. 

Pleasant  society,  too,  ta  Tiberim 
defluxit  Orontes.  The  Thames  is 
emptying  itself  into  the  Seine.  How 
cleverly  that  ** gent'*  (vide  st^ftra)^ 
balances  his  plate  upon  the  point  of 
his  little  finger  without  apiUiag  adrc^ 
of  thagravy !  Yes,  the  &at  is  a« 
pliahedl  and hia  fiuniUar (whsee 
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slbHity  to  deUs  of  honour  b  apparonO^ 
iaprodacing  tbo  readj  shiUing  from 
hit  flowend  silk  waisteoat.  That 
othar^m/iiewr  him^  iayolTod  is  nmoh 
comp&ity  of  gill  ehaKn^  will  tmely 
fisd  tomo  diffiesky  is  getting  to  hi$ 
pocket  to  pay  the  mkoniDg— be  looki 
aa  embanaMfd  and  ineateaatedi  aa  a 
Mile  J  slayeeicaped  from  the  bagne  of 
Toudion,  with  faoa  riveCted  darfoiea  about 
bim ; — ^bat  **  esoagh's  aa  good  as  a 
feast/* 

Happy  the  man  whoae  gastrie  eare 
Plain  roost  aod  boil*d  discreetly  boii«d  9 
Let  Durham's  mostard  flank  the  fare^ 
And  biiag  th^taimdf 

JSrMVd  ham  renounces  suffered  pstOe  / 

No  nightmares  hacmtthe  modest  ratloii 

Of  tender  slS0eiA»  that  yieldewhh  ease 

To  mastication. 
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alone^ 


Us  dines  imscalhed»  who 
Or  shnns  abroad  thoae  eatnut 
No  Roman  garlics  make  him  groam 
Or  ma«0fcittr  fishes  I 

Let  not  Vrfom^M  pendeiooa  skill. 
Of  Fsfy'^  try  thy  peptie  forees  9-^ 
One  comes  to  ewaUow  many  tkpUt^ 
Wbers  many  a  o(M(f#»  la  I 

Ffioa  stotes  and  steama  that  ronad 

ihem  play/ 
How  aaady  a  tempting  dish  wmM 

floor  nsy 
Had  Nature  made  no  ioBtopay, 
At  the  JPjyhnte^ 

With  eeoSopp^dp&ietmi  eeasotoMrlt«r 
'i^tftPfrlheLt  tripled  erfme  eo^if^ 
Which  naih  the  hapless  g<Mee*  tiite 
ByStrasborg^firef 


'Tia  now  that  season  when  the  Tanqidsh'd  year 
Speaks  kmd  of  winter  3  all  looka  sad  and  sear  \ 
I>eeayiag  Iobyos  breathe  miseen  misehief  itmnd^ 
Toadsiy  newta^  and  slagsy  and  cold»  weft  things  abound. 
Last  night  has  iakly  kiU'd  the  dahMa'a  bloem> 
Those  fresh  fallen  petals  deck  their  sisttf^s  tomb. 
Siberia's  mddy  crab  from  sapless  stalk 
Direreed>  lies  retting  on  the  i^oppy  waLh« 
Issuing  at  leisura  firom  his  slimy  lair^ 
Theleogthy  lobworm  crawled  abroad  for  air, 
Seongires  hie  carcase  to  smaB  birds  of  prey.Mi' 
The  foot-pad  robin,  or  audaciona  jay. 
Hark  t  from  yon  shed  reaounda  the  swhsging  flftil  % 
Tour  unsttm*d  peach  hangs  scentless^  ^)d,  and  pale  > 
The  stringy  pod  its  latest  pea  hath  shed  > 
The  dabbled  sparrow  cUorps,  and  hope  for  biend ; 
The  Itissing  fiiggot  spmltess  on  the  hearth  ; 
Lo  1  the  last  apple,  snatl-nipp'd,  faUs  to  earth : 
Yon  unlsafd  branch  by  atgnt  wind  dippossessTdy 
RoToab  on  high  the  reiok's  delenoeless  nest ; 
Fresh  spatter'd  mould  bemires  the  boxwood  row. 
Street  puddles  spread^  and  rain  tuba  oreiflow ; 
The  well^trod  g^ydk  can  nbscnrb  no  mere. 
But  strasms  like  sponge  s«rcharg*d  at  erery  poieu 

WET  WBATUBK  IN  FAftI». 


In  weft  weather,  Paris  seems  to  have 
caught  the  ague  ^  the  circulation 
through  her  laiger  ^ssels  has  almosft 
ceased  ;  and  in  th<tee  narrow  passages^ 
the  capillaries  o€  her  aortic  system,  is 
terribly  congestedt  presaed^  and  toe* 
trodden  on  the  passage  (which  no 
longer  oan    aibrd    sftMiding'*n>om)- 


The  lonnger  escapes  tnfto  a  shop  for 
mere  temporary  relief  and  illustrates 
the  andient  doctrine  of  an  error  hd. 
The  coiTes-houaes  are  too  dose  to  bo 
respired,  and  a  oUtsio  (not,  however, 
in  the  sense  of  roTolt)  is  effeofed  at 
erery  spot  where  sfariler  mny  be  had, 
and  Ihe  shouldevs  be  snted  1^  wetting  ; 


*  the  jMar  dfjbh  grat^  is  the  AmssoA  aDg«rftie  l^ot  staffed  wRh  truiBes,  atfd  the 
raoibid  state  of  the  orgsn  is  said  to  bo  produced  by  eonfiuiog  the  vletlm  near  a  great 
five,  sad  craauaipg  him  erery  hour  or  teo» 
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for  wben  it  rains  bere,  it  rains  in  ear-     appalling  and  without  remedy ;   be 
nest;  the  Boulevard,  mean-whiley  which    groaned,  poor  fellow  I  bat  the  groans 
is  synonymous  with   Paris  itself,  is    were  profitless,  as  he  was  tied  for  tbe 
lifeless  and  deserted,  and  but  for  those     first  time  to  the  long-bodied  monater 
weather-beaten  coach-stands,  and  that    behind  him :  perhaps    be   kicked — if 
epicborial  industry  which  works  in    so,  so  much  the  worse  for  bim.  Find- 
seasons  like  the  present,  all  day  long,    ing  all  eflPbrts  at  liberation  unavailing, 
and  every  day  at  daybreak,  with  bell    he  bore  up  against  his  cruel  fate  for  a 
and  bucket,  to  prepare  the  nymph    few  summer  months ;  at  lengtb,  wbea 
Lutetia  for  her  toilette,  there  would     his  vital   principle    had  been    half- 
be  little  to  arrest  a  stranger's  atten-    whipped  out  of  Ins  body,  winter  and 
tion,  or  offer  material  for  description ;     the  scavenger's  cart  offered  him  a  eom- 
but  who  can  fail  to  notice  that  long    parative  eSiitAanasia,  and  there  be  is ! 
double  line  of  colossal  mud  carts,  bar-    How  many  hundreds  of  sucb  poor 
nessed  as  if  with  the  ghosts  of  horses    beasts,  of  long  shaggy  fetlock,  may  be 
slain  during  the  week  by  the  knackers    seen  to-day  champing  a  moothfiil  of 
"of  MontfauQonI  carts  in  the  lowest    half-and-half (Aa^Aay and Aa^«/^aw}, 
state  of  decrepitude,  of  which  the     or  9l  bit  of  loose  harness  leather  taken 
owners  have  solved  the  problem  of  the     on  the  sly,  by  which  to  keep  alive  a 
smallest  number  of  spokes  which  may     little  longer,  and  but  a  Uttie — ^for  their 
constitute  a  wheel.    There  they  move,     hazy  eyes  and  dropping  jaws  too  snieiy 
under  the  conduct  of  the  official  as-    indicate  that  those  pinched   nostrils 
signed  to  each,  brandishing  aloft  his    have  already  snuffed  within  a  very  few 
mud  ladle  of  gigantic  mould,  or  mak-    cubic  inches  of  their  full  allotment  of 
ing  you  tremble  at  the  chance  of  as-    oxygen !  Verily,  the  poor  borae  would 
persion  from  his  rampant  besom !  Yet    have  more  right  than  our  landlady  to 
all  this  line  of  Rosinante  wretched-     say,  if  he  could  speak,  **  Oh  les  bom- 
ness    has  undeniably  known    better    mes,  les  hommes  1  **     I  have  joat  set 
days.      The    sorriest  jade    amongst    my  eye  on  another  ofthese  poor  brutes 
them,  whose  raw  back  is  now  bleed-    attached  to   such  a  cart— the  planks 
ing  under  its  plaister  of  mud,  bearing    so  nearly  on  the  point  of  sending  forth 
the   sting   of  the  never-idle  thong,     the  avalanche  of  mud,  that  a  sporting 
was   once  the   frolicsome    colt  that     Englishman  might  bet  whether  the 
knew  a  dam*s  protection,  and  would    or^antsecf  or  the  foooete  carcase  would 
shake  the  hills  of  Montmorency  with    drop  first  I  and  there's  another,  tbe 
his  j  oy ous  neigh !    Even  when  he  was    the  third  specimen  of  the  spectral  row ! 
taken  from  her  care,  his  extreme  youth     an  articulated  skeleton  of  sixteen  hands 
would  protect  him  from  hard  labour ;    and  a  half,  whom  yon  would  call  a 
an  husbandman*s  drudge  when  he  had    picture  of  misery !     What  do  yon  say 
ceased  to  exhibit  himself  and  his  mas-     to  misery  herself  embodied  in  horae- 
ter  in  the  Bois  de  Bouloffne,  he  was    skin  ?      Mark   how    his    straggling 
sHU  happy.     If  he  brought  greens  to    members,  which  he  vainly  endeavours 
the  Barriere,  he  had  a  whole  cabbage    to  collect  securely  under  him,  sprawl 
to  himself  on  prosperous  market-days;    like  the  divaricating  legs  of  some  old 
bound  subsequently  apprentice  to  a    ricketty  table,  seeking  a  more  extend- 
light  citadine  (which  is  not  above  the    ed  base  for  tbe  huge  carcase  I     To 
moiety  of  a  hackney-coach),  though    what  a  scraggy  powerless  lever  of  a 
.  it  was  a  great  fall  from  his  primitive,    neck  it  is  still  conunitted  to  crane  up 
and  no  improvement  of  his  secondary    that  hollow  and  nearly  dissected  head! 
fortune  ;    and    though    occasionallpr     With  what  distressing  effort  does  he 
fiogged  in  cold  weather  to  give  his    contrive  to  raise  it  a  little  above  the 
master  salutary  exercise,  yet  in  com-    level  of  that  blue  collar  against^hich 
mon  circumstances,  and  when  the  fare    he  must  -pull  till  he  drops ;  and  this 
was  by  timet  he  was  allowed  to  have    he  would  have  done  long  ago,  bnt  for 
it  very  much  his  own  way.     It  was    an  ally — i^it  young  donkey— whose 
not  till  the  red-eyed  omnibus  (whose    undeveloped  vigour  has  been  yoked  to 
fiery  cornea  had  marked  his  promising    his  decrepitude,  and  who,  at  this  mo- 
figuro  as  she  shot  by  him  up  or  down    ment,  in  order  to  escape  the  rain,  has 
the  Boulevard)    had   determined  to    taken  the  opportunity  of  a  short  halt 
make  him  her  own,  that  the  measure     to  seek  shelter  under  his  trunk,  and 
of  his  woes  was  full  I   From  the  first    carry  him  a  little  on  his  back  1    As  to 
hour  that  he  was  harnessed  to  the  ac-    his  neighbour,  whose  slit  ears  pro- 
cursed  dragon,  his  sufferings   were    claim  hu  military  carieer,  well  may  y^^ 
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reg^ret.  In  common  ^tb  many  other  mad,  mud,  mad !  They  haye  no  or« 
heroes,  that  he  did  not  fall  in  the  last  gan  for  any  thing  else ;  how  do  they 
charge  at  Waterloo !  Every  horse  put  their  clothes  on  ?  Or  do  they  ever 
yonder,  like^  every  man  every  where,  take  them  off  ?_of  course  they  sleep 
nas  had  ''  his  inch  of  mirth  for  eU  of  on  mud  mattresses,  and  prop  their 
moan."  But  other  objects,  elicited  by  weary  heads  on  pillows  of  the  same 
the  rainy  day,  challenge  onr  attention,  cheap  material.  I  do  assure  you  they 
Behold  those  long  files  of  distressing  have  no  resemblance  to  the  func- 
mendicity  in  the  mid-road ;  an  inter-  tionaries  of  street-cleaning  elsewhere., 
minable  vista,  spattering  and  bespat*  With  what  faultless  accuracy  does  the 
tered,butmoviDgin  admirable  rhythm,  long  train  of  lustral  besom  fall  on  the 
save  when  aheadstrong  omnibns,  orvo-  rippling  wave !  What  a  black  sea  of 
latile  cab,  insist  on  breaking  the  line,  clouted  confectionary  advances  slowly 
which  as  instantly  closes  upon  the  in-  at  every  stroke,  till,  reaching  the  rise 
truder.  What  a  group  of  animated  of  the  Boulevard,  and  acquiring  mo- 
scarecrows  b  reflected  on  the  surface  mentum,  it  facilitates  the  work  of  its 
of  that  black»  halfconsolidated  mirror,  own  progression,  and,  spreading  forth 
age  or  sex  alike  problematical  and  un-  a  pacific  ocean  of  mud  m  front  of  that 
certain,  wild  and  marvellous  in  ges-  lofty  arch,  where  vanquished  Rhine» 
tare,  like  creatures  of  another  world ;  with  a  hundred  cities,  does  homage  to 
they  take  no  notice  of  any  thing—  the  Grand  Monarque  I 

A  DOO-DAT  IN  A  DILIOEIVCE. 

"  To  Strasbourg  67  postes." 

Lwre  det  Portet* 

The  sun  that  was  to  fire  na  all  day  the  bells,  and  the  heavy  Juggernaut 

rose  cloudless,  and  already  the  close  is  in  motion !    The  first  moments  after 

stillness  of  that  breathless  mornings  starting,  even  in  one  of  these  un- 

the  unspecked  blue  of  that  whole  fir-  wieldy  machines,  are  inspiring  and 

inament,  too  clearly  indicated  the  fa«  gay  enough: 

ture  prospects  of  the  road.  There  was  «  ,»«      ^.^  .v  i.   ^  .  • 

that  perfect  and  fixed  inertia  in  the  ^rZ^^^?  ^^l  '7j-*^^;»«* 

air,  t6at  rain,  wind,  or  hail  to  disturb  ^^  "^f  .IS^  T  ^ 

it  seemed  incompatiblewith  the  nature  Ti,i«„^„„  ^^v  *5„i.*^«^  ..^j       j 

^r  *ii:noo      T«i.r  — ,«»-  «u    •  L       A'  •  JUragging  with  tightened  cord,  and  an- 

of  things.     The  sun  s  chariot,  antici-  chocked  force 

pating  our  own,  was  jiwt  clearing  the  The  mighty  waggon  on  Ito  venlurw 
chimney,  as  we  ran  down  the  Rue  course." 
Neuvedes  Petits  Champs  to  the  bureau  '  _ 
of  the  Nancy  diligence,  and  found  our  We  have  now  come  to  our  second 
equipage  on  the  start— the  horses  in  change,  and  with  handkerchief  already 
close  conversation  on  the  future  suffer-  between  head  and  hat.  The  heat  is 
mgs  of  the  road  which  they  knew  becoming  more  and  more  intolerable, 
awaited  them.  The  rose-fingered  We  alight  for  a  tantalising  moment ; 
daughter  of  the  dawn  surely  burnt  and,  under  the  cover  of  a  friendly 
her  fingers  with  the  key  of  the  coach-  gateway,  survey  the  coach  fore  and 
house,  as  she  proceeded  with  her  aft,  and  find  a  change  of  position  for 
duties  for  the  day;  and,  though  the  the  better  hopeless.  The  victims  under 
colours  of  their  pelisses  are,  of  course,  the  hot  leather  awning  of  the  banquette 
warranted  to  stand,  the  skins  of  those  lie  feebly  writhing  at  their  length  like 
fair  ladies,  the  hours,  were  in  more  caterpillars.  He  that  kissed  the  pretty 
thM  common  jeopardy  of  freckles.  giri,  and  swaggered  in  the  yard  hi 
But  hark  to  the  horn !  and  behold  fore  we  started,  leans  with  pallid,  va- 
the  inexorable  man,  who,  with  register  cant  countenance,  on  his  two  hands 
of  live  stock  m  hand,  invites  us  to  (like  the  old  sailor  on  the  raft,  in  Jeri- 
tumble  m  among  the  blouses  and  ca«-  cault's  terrific  shipwreck).  A  third, 
guettes  of  sa-msideB  I  He  runs  his  eye  more  enfeebled  still,  opens  his  mouth 
along  our  ranks,  he  pronounces  us  for  air,  like  a  sick  chub  in  a  water- 
*<complets/  The  clock  strikes,  up  bucket.  Even  the  Owp^,  to-day,  will 
clambers  the  conducteur  to  his  lofty  enjoy  no  privilege.  The  two  ladies, 
post-Ksrack  goes  the  whip— the  horses  their  gentlemen,  and  the  Italian  grey- 
fling  up  their  heads— jingle,  jingle,  go  hound,  who  occupy  it,  all  seem  equally 
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suffenag mi oMftu/tiedL  TIm gvntk*  earth isirlMfa diqr  gmw, aai  oti if 

maaEMybesiDanofgaUaiitryoiitlie  wUeh  tbej  ttiM  Matrfveto  ^nwthsr 

BottleTm*  for  the  Udj  mxI  him  ie  ntraoulooe  toppliee.     Tteugh  ererr 

preUx  9  hot  who  eatt  afford  imall  Ulky  drop  of  vioiiliire  if  gcam  trim  ef^rj 

or  any  talk  to-day  ?    Aa  for  die  i2e>«  ^tttcb^   the   pfe^reae    of    the   ftmk, 

<oedb— how  eleyeat  the  Blleaee  Aetet  throiifh  their  dtfieato  ofyflDimi,  b 

FWefenial— peeked  in  tc^etherjandBet  aaiap  om,  vaA  not  oao  aolecnle  ef  s^ 

a  whisper  through  the  opes  wndowl  u  fitwCed  hwm  Its  deetisj !    It  tk^ 

the  whflde  of  aev  mthitition  on  wkat  I 

Heat.heatabaeth«faUeoiUb«ioawriH%  gee?    far  froM  It,  1  look  arood k 

That  mortals  troMlUMg^  are  bat  selfish  ggriilj  ind  I  MO  floortrr  if iree  of  ffiiTti 

^^^*^  <^t«,  whieh ee^j  Mto  tlMM  es. 

Stuffed  onee  more  into  the  bfoewooDen  !««  raya  vMer  whieli  <»«•  Wf 

fbmaee,  sod  searoely  a*urtcd  to  our  ^'f*'*'!?*  ^21^.?^  Wato  ««eti«  k 

plaee  of  torment-*a  sodden  pull  up !  P"t'''*y  j**^**^*.  T^T^f^^  * 

One  of  our  horses  has  dropped  dead.  '*•  plma»f   are   «M«MfteiLc/    aic  a 

What  must  a  poor  hmte  suffer  Ac/bre  MauswiM^/    So  iwir,  y^lhatde- 

he  drops  in  harness!  and  how  many  °y^*^''^? ^^^ ^yy*  ^i?^  ^ f'' 

men  are  otdiged  to  die  in  harness!  cnwecfpe» aad eeeistHtHs tfceii aeanfe^ 

The  neit  hieidentis  a  petty  one— his  »d  wifeftgww^  by  tifte  gjyeiitiea  ti 

occasioned  by  a  wasp,  which,  after  what  yea  oaH  Ihelr  mmaiifrnf,  sAews 

buzzing  about,  stings  the  object  of  his  merely  to  express  surprise,  that  banc 

preference,  the  unstung  bemg  far  too  what  you  say  they  are,  modelled  wita 

much  dbtressed  with  the  heat  to  be  at  »  capacity  of  feeling  (which  all  eijw. 

the  fatigue  of  expressing  mueh  eym-'  rleaee  shows,  at  tho  leaat  of  it,  joe 

pathy  with  the  suffefer.     Every  one  most  enormously  orer-rato),  that  whe 

has  soon  (alien  back  into  hia  places  the  grove  is  silent,  the  plain  ahandoi* 

when  all  of  a  sudden  a  single  puff  or  ^  ^'  coref;  and  the  reffjM  motiDa- 

gust  of  wind,  like  the  simoom  of  the  '^  ***  ^^  streani,  thtfy  ctAme  utbttr 

desart,  has  filled  our  nostrSfs  with  life    ^  ^^  ^'^'^Lj  ^ ^  _ 

(and  our  eyes,  of  cottrse,  with  dosl) —  ^**J5??^'^  7^  ^  J^"^^*^* 

alas  1  it  returns  no  more.     We  look  ^hat  predatory  tuAur  ffw  pUk,  wffl 

oat,  and  at  what  a  saeae !  Aft  Men  ^^9  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  thi^  ttove  froe 

kadscape,  terrified,  emhramed,  liei  Us  Mack  water  «»f  the  flaeat  tosA 

smoking  under  this  fiery  sm,  and  dis-  erer  spawned  f    Tntf  aakff  roaish  tons 

mally  ia U  vletarasque  after  Ha khidf  away  hh  nose  fhtttt  tfie  nutmcm,ud 

Leagues  of  straight  aanm  road  before,  remains  lock-jawed  to  att  tempCatke ; 

and  leagues  of  road  as  inexorably  sD  oArer  creatorea  are  etcher  sBeat,  or 

straight  behind,  and  neither  hedge,  ave-  reduced  to  a  few  notes  which  cooipUii 

nue,  or  casual  tree  to  afford  a  moment's  nrther  than  rejoice.    Dogn  baik  not— 

relief,  as  you  toil  on  in  the  white  bum-  women  scold  not — tbe  g^Funter  in  tke 

ingdnsti  Think  ofthisbeforeroa  take  ^J^  w  toicjeless— if  the  rikeep  Uetft 

out  your  passport !    The  rivulets  have  it  is  but  to  invtte  her  progeny  to  tbe 

run  dry— you   may  just  make  out  shelter  which  it  has  not  tnotker  wtf  to 

where  they  onght  to  be,  and  are  not  f^i»    T^o  iourina  hertf  will  not  Ls 

—brown  earthy  stripes  0/  land,  near  till  sun-8ef>  and  the  hyaterical  bray  d 

or  distant,  and  a  few  stone  dykes  to  jronder  hiilf-baked  donkey  whom  "w 

confine  the  road,  constitute  the  whole.  oAre  nearly  run  over,  kieking  hi  t*« 

You  seem  to  be  looking  rather  at  an  ^tast,  is  scareely  an  excepdon  ;  fe 

ibanche  on  nature's  canvass  (sketched  really  he  seems  to  expresa  Impatieptt 

in  bistre  or  umber,  or  what  not)  than  rather   than    enjoyment.      Yet  tbe 

a  completed  picture  intended  for  tfx^t.  grassEopper   chirrups   blyfhely,  th# 

bitian.    But  the  very  desart  will  afford  hee  hnzzes  away,  the  waep,  the  hornet 

matter  for  observation  to  the  student  the  common  flies  are  (pifte  tmnaolested 

of  nature  5  numerous  tribes  of  wild-  (though  far  from  unmt^escing) ;  it 

flowers  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  short,  on  this  12th  day  of  July,  the 

with  petals  as  thin  as  gauze  paper,  insects  and  the  plants  pfatnly  have  it 

and  stalks  not  bigger  than  a  crow  aH  to  themselves  I     You  aay,  frott 

quill,  are  not  in  the  least  incommoded  some    analogies    of   stractore  viti 

hythis««v^««^/^xiy«if/.M«y  lift  their  higher  beings,  that  insecta  do  and 

heads  exnltipgly,  and  rejoice  in  the  suffer  this,  that  and  the  other ;  lyfinos 

8un*8  rays !   uose  rays  which  have  observation  of  their  habita»  arrive  at 

utterly  dried  up  and  split  the  soEd  T^vy  different  eondndonsy  and  eauioc 
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but  deem  them  far  more  like  plants  iq  ed  to  tak«t  and  to  which  Imean  again 

their  mode  of  b^g>  and  in  the  eco-  and  again  to  return  till  the  heresy  is 

nomx  of  their  vital  principle— a  poai-  destrojed« 
tion  which  I  have  dsewbeif  *  attempt- 


aOUVENIBS  Of  nAnsM, 


The  room  was  all  lightness  and 
brightness,  and  filled  wiU^  the  well* 
limbed  aristocracy  of  Europe.  Having 
breasted  our  way  through  the  billows 
of  well-dressed  flirts  and  their  cava^ 
lien,  we  get  at  length  a  glimpse  of 
the  "  Grande  Duchesse/ ---tlunking 
of  those  Napoleon  times  in  which  she 
made  no  inconsiderable  figure— and 
truly  a  more  remarkable  or  interest- 
ing looking  hidy,  we  have  seldom 
seen.  She  has  all  the  fascinations 
poasible  to  a  very  fine  woman  no  longer 
yonng»  but  determined  to  please  to 
the  last«  Thcffe  sat  she,  witn  a  smile 
for  every  body»  (who  had  a  daim  to  it) 
and  a  diflBuvnt  one  for  eafih*  assuming 
by  turns  every  possible  attitude  of 
grace,  and  so  happy  in  each,  that  they 
might  have  been  taken  as  studies  for 
the  artist— a  moie  beantiftJly  finished 
and  highly- Vrought  piece  of  nsechsp* 
nism  tlum  that  countenance,  was  never 
worked  by  a  soul  and  intelligence 
within!  I  see  her  even  now  before 
m^  sitting  so  lightly,  and  with  so 
little  i^parent  pressure  on  the  Otto* 
maA  at  the  head  ef  that  vnequalled 
room,  that  yen  m%ht  fancy  it  away, 
withinU  depriving  the  fine  form  of  its 
artificial  suppert.  None  could  more 
look  the  ff oddess,  or  move  the  %ueea 
than  shei  Fixing  the  young  men  who 
had  the  privilege  to  address  her,  with 
^JHdo>lMkp  half  queenly, half  womaa* 
ly,  now  animated  andeonversatieaal» 
uow  dUu^Bsing  the  weUUmeasured 
smile  in  silence,  anon  enegcismg  a 
praedaed  archness  unoa  some  timid 
maiden,  whose  day  of  conquests  was 
b^rinning ;  surrendering  herself  with 
bewitching  benignity  to  some  tedieue 
old  countesi^  or  turning  half  closed 
eyes  in  hazy  complacency  (with  sufl&» 
cient  attention  set  te  o&nd  him)  on 
some  curiosity  of  the  onct^n  regime$ 
who,  for  uxty  years,  had  traded  in 
oourt  eomplimentsi,  and  still  claimed 
the  privilege  *'  JDioov  hlandUias  catw 
eapUs*"  Fer  readiness  at  repartee,  few 
of  the  faiv  ses  can  compete  with  her* 
u  I  ]^y^  something  to  confide  to  your 


private  ear,"  said  a  forward  young 
coxcomb,  pushing  himself  forwaid 
while  she  was  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion. *  "  SomethiDg  for  my  priocUe 
ear  I  what  can  he  mean?"  *'  OAJ  Je 
h  tieru  maint&mntt  c*est  ses^ento- 
longbkmctt  quil  yeut  me  confkr'' — 
(he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  coming  to 
her  ^arly  in  morning  trowsers  7) 

But  hark  I  the  firet  bars  of  the%j| 
orchestra  are  struck,  and  the  dancers 
are  all  on  the  starts  already  they 
awing  by  us  with  a  velocity,  which, 
when  one  is*  not  an  element  of  the 
vortex,  is  really  alarming.  Walts  is 
the  railroad  of  dancing — ^the  despair 
of  turnpike.  Let  no  awkward  feUow 
attempt  tlm  fascinating  peetry  of 
mo^»— it  is  not  till  the  two  perform^ 
era  in  the  dance  have  got  the  perfeot 
inteUigenee  of  each  other's  capabiliiiesb 
that  the  gentleman  ventures  to  plant 
his  hand  fairly  on  the  lady's  coriet ; 
from  that  moment  of  more  intimate 
contact,  they  appear  to  have  but  one 
end  and  aiUf  one  heart  and  one  re* 
spiratioo  1  Every  advantage  of  space 
is  £or  a  time  conceded ;  the  lookers  on 
eontraet  iS  by  degrees ;  the  centripetal 
ibrce^  however,  soon  overcomes  the 
obstacle*  and  a  &ir  stage  for  their 
evolutions  is  once  more  secured* 
Gods  I  what  a  milky- way  of  fair  necks 
and  based  shouldera  is  before  us  1  and 
how  kaowiagly  provided  are  the  dait* 
$eau€§  for  the  perils  of  the  evenieg's 
whirl.  You  shall  eoi  see  a  single 
loeee  scarf;  the  rigging  is  all  taut 
from  the  mast-head  dewowarde,  and 
the  peitiooats  shoited,  to  prevent  the 
result  of  that  inevitable  law  of  forces^ 
which  sagacious  ladies^  or  their  mana* 
masyknowte  await  tksBft.  But  who  are 
these  ?    The  Priace  —  and  the 

beautiful  Madame •   Vain  as 

he  iSj  he  seems  now  uaeoascious  of 
spectators,  and  to  think  only  of  bis 
j>artner;  the  sardonic  curl  ol  his 
moustache  softens  down  iuto  a  less 
contemptuous  expression  for  hisiSellow* 
creatures;  the  full  smile  of  undisguised 
satisfaetion  is  breaking  down  aU  aris** 
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tocratie  barriers^  and  dissipating  apace 
whatever  was  repelling  m  those  su- 
perior features.  It  is  Rinaldo  still, 
but  Rinaldo  in  the  garden  of  Armida, 
forgetfal  of  triumphs — all  but  this/ 
That  bold  tender  look — ^what  mortal 
woman  can  withstand  it?— 'nor  does 
she  affect  to  do  so ;  for  not  less  im- 
pressiye  or  effective  is  that  air  of  aban- 
donment with  which  she  resigns  her 
Torso  into  his  arms !  But  the  affair 
is  becoming  too  conspicnousi  too 
warm— the  modest  young  ladies  toss 
their  chins,  and  the  old  ladies*  fans 
are  going  like  so  many  windmills  I 
But  what  is  that  gawky,^oti7«ri^youth 
(too  surely  a  compatriot)  about?  Look 
at  his  vacant  face  I  He  has  but  to  turn 
her,  and  his  partner  is  ready  enough 
to  be  turned,  and  looks  up  to  encour- 
age him  to  do  the  deed,  but  all  in  vain. 
He  cannot  catch  the  time — ^his  heavy 
eyes  exhibit  no  soul ! — ^his  ear  is  sealed 
to  every  thing  of  music*  but  the  sound 
— his  feet  are  under  the  guidance  of  a 
will,  but  that  will  is  plainly  not  under 
the  guidance  of  harmony ;  as  sure  as 
he  makes  a  start,  it  is  a  false  one !  See 
how  he  throws  her  out,  just  as  she  is 
beginning  to  spin  off — again  I  a  third 
time,  and  now  they  are  at  a  dead  stand 
still !  She  begins  to  flounce — well  she 
may !  she  has  not  answered  his  last 
question,  and  looks  at  him  in  a  man- 
ner which  her  prayer-book  would  not 
justify.  One  more  trial !  one,  two, 
three ! — one,  two  1  and  off  is  he  thrown 
at  a  tangent  from  the  circle  he  would 
vainly  enter.  Besides,  he  has  trodden 
on  her  com— a  smothered  cry  of  pain 
escapes  her  ;  and  here  she  cpmes, 
whilst  her  awkward  beau  follows,  to 
proffer  unwelcome  assistance,  and  be 
scared  away  by  the  sotto  voce  condo- 
lence of  her  friend — *^  Was  ever  any- 
thing so  cruel  or  preposterous,  as  for 
a  young  man  to  stand  up  to  waltz  who 
does  not  even  know  what  it  means  ? 
Why,  you  have  literally  had  to  hold 
him  up  as  if  he  were  a  stumbling  pony  f 
It  is  indeed  provoking,  but  why  did 

YOU  stand  up  with  such  a "    He 

hears  no  more,  but  we  do.  *^  Don't 
talk  any  more  about  WiKt  fright  /**  says 
Emilv,  rising  gaily  to  a  new  partner, 
who  has  already  acquired,  by  dint  of. 
moustache,  her  good  opimon^and 
she  was  right  One  of  those  indefati- 
gable dancers  was  he,  '^ho  give  spirit 
to  a  ball-room,  who  can  keep  the 
heaviest  party  afloat  by  the  legend 
of  their  own  movements,  and  prevent 


[Mar, 


the  whole  ''equipage*^  from  being 
swamped^  by  the  assiduity  with  whid 
(a  leak  detected)  they  ccm,  work  their 
pumps !  Five  times  has  he  triumph- 
antiy  carried  his  partner  round  the 
magic  circle  formerly  interdicted  to 
her  tread.  Through  all  the  entan|rle<l 
and  perplexing  perils  of  the  thicklj 
sown  floor,  does  he  bring*  her  witbon: 
shock  or  collision.  Whether  in  a 
scarcely  progn*essing  step,  or  taking 
advantage  of  some  break,  tbey  lanoci 
out  more  boldly,  or  thread  the  increts- 
ing  labyrinth,  his  vigilant  eye  ai^: 
ductile  joints  are  equal  to  the  difi- 
culty.  All  is  as  it  should  l>e — £iti 
speedily  shall  he  obtain,  as  the  rewiH 
of  his  pilotage,  the  full  and  nnreserr. 
ed  guidance  of  that  advantageots 
taiUe, 

But  yonder  is  a  yonng*  lady  eri. 
dently  as  much  a  novice  as  was  oi; 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  twirling  art.  Shi 
seems — as  they  all  do  when  first  tbi=T 
begin — she  seems  to  feel  a  waltz  Terr 
much  as  if  it  were  a  sin  ;  she  looks^ 
as  if  she  were  doing  wrong — ^to  bo 
mother's  eye  for  countenance  and  sop- 
port  ;  but  the  old  lady  is  at  cards,  acd 
too  intent  on  the  game  to  notice  bt^r. 
Her  partner  obviously  observes  ber 
confusion,  and  smiles  enconragenie!!^ 
She  trembles,  thinks  persons  begin  tc 
look  at  her ;  he  extends  his  hand— ^ 
falters ;  he  touches  her  person~be? 
neck  is  suffused.  The  initiation  almost 
overpowers  her;  but  **ce  n*est  <js 
le  premier  pas  qui  coute** —  out  sbe 
steps,  and  they  are  off!      In  a  &▼ 
minutes  he  has  danced  away  all  hs 
scruples,  and  has  nothing  more  to  k 
than  receive  her  adroitly  into  his  arms 
hope  that  she  is  not   fatigued,  s^ 
wonder  what  possible  objections  sos£ 
people  can  have  to  waltzing!    Te 
which  opinion  she  is  now  a  proselm 
Of  our  own  partner  we  wonld  willis;- 
ly  say  something,  but  she  is  too  foed 
of  sheer  dancing  to  give  ns  much  ths? 
to  collect  materials.     Everybody  de- 
clared her  pretty — pretty  sne  was  h 
an  eminent  deg^ree.     On  her  smet^ 
person  all  epithet-adjectives  of  gnce. 
harmony,  and  g^ood-humonr,   woa]^ 
sit  without  reproach  or  mistake.     Bt: 
she  has  taken  our  arm  to  waits,  ssi 
so  here  goes  1  and  glibly  and  smooth 
ly  do  we  sail  along.      Oh  !  lassie,  if 
yon  are  always  thus  easy  to  turn,  1 
would  stipulate  for  longer  partnersE" 
than  the  brief  one  we  have  contraci' 
edi 
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THE  EUMENIDES  OF  uBSCHTLUS. 
TEAM8LATSD  BY  HE  CBAFMAN. 

Persons. 


The  Pythoness. 

Apollo. 

Heemes— a  mute  Person. 

Athena. 

Chorue  of  Furies* 


Ohosi  of  CbfUnmestra. 

Orestes. 

Escort  ofFemaJe  AUendanU. 

Areopoffifes,  Spc. 


The  opening  scene  is  laid  at  Delphi,  in  the  Ront  Court  of  the 

Pythian  Ten^le, 

Frolooce. 

TJte  Pythoness.  Earth,  the  first  prophetess,  I  honour  first 
In  these  my  prayers,  and  Themis  next,  who  next. 
Succeeding  to  her  mother  as  by  right. 
Sat  on  the  oracular  seat,  as  rumour  runs ; 
By  whose  good-will  unbiassed  and  unforced. 
Another  child  of  Earth  sat  here,  the  third, 
Titanian  Phoebe,  who  to  Phoebus  gave 
This  throne  a  birth-gift,  and  his  name  from  hers. 
He  left  behind  the  l^e  and  Delian  rock. 
And  at  the  naval  shores  of  Pallas  touched ; 
Thence  to  this  land  and  seats  Parnassian  came. 
With  reverential  pomp  Hephaestus'  sons 
Escorted  him,  way-cutting  pioneers. 
That  let  daylight  into  the  salvage  gloom. 
The  people  and  the  ruler  of  the  land. 
King  Delphus,  on  his  coming  worshipped  him. 
Zeus  filled  him  with  the  power  of  prophecy. 
And  placed  him,  fourth,  on  this  prophetic  throne. 
And  Phoebus  is  the  prophet  of  the  Sire. 

These  gods  I  first  invoke ;  with  reverence  due 
Pronsean  Pallas  next  is  named  by  me ;  *  ^ 

And  I  adore  the  Nymphs,  who  dwell  within 
The  vaulted  womb  of  the  Corycian  rock. 
The  haunt  of  demons,  and  the  home  of  birds. 
But  Bromius  has  the  district — ^nor  thereof 
Am  I  unmindful— ever  since  he  led 
His  troop  of  Msenads,  scheming  deadly  doom 
For  Pentheus,  as  the  huntsman  for  the  hare. 
The  founts  of  Pleistus  and  Poseidon's  might 
Invoking,  and  the  All-accomplisher, 
The  highest  Zeus,  I  now  resume  my  seat, 
A  prophetess—and  may  they  grant  me  now 
Better  success  than  all  my  good  before  I 

{^SJie  enters  tJie  temple,  but  presently  returns,  supporting 

herself  by  her  hands  against  ofy'ects  on  either  side^ 

of  her. 

Horrors  to  tell,  and  horrors  to  behold. 
Have  from  the  temple  sent  me  forth  again. 
No  strength  is  left  me,  nor  can  I  support 
My  feeble  steps ;  with  hands  and  not  with  feet. 
Grasping  at  every  stay,  I  hurry  out. 


eM  The  Bmnemdtt.  [Mi;. 

A  grayhead  woman  frightened  from  her  wits 

Is  nothing — yea  1  a  very  child  again. 

I  step  towards  the  fillet-crowned  recess, 

And  see  a  blood-stiuned  snppliant  sitting  there^ 

Ay !  at  the  very  navel  of  the  fancj 

Abomination  to  the  sacred  place. 

His  hands  with  gore  are  drippinff,  and  he  holds 

A  sword  drawn  newly,  and  an  oliye>brsneb» 

Chastely  enwrapt  with  wool  of  whitest  fleece. 

Thus  far  I  plaialy  eaii  «zpress  myself-^ 

Seated  before  him  sleeps  a  wondrotis  tr^p 

Of  women*— gorgoos,  t  should  rather  sa]r — 

Nor  yet  to  gorgons  will  I  liken  them. 

Once  on  a  time  I  saw  the  winged  ones,. 

Drawn  to  the  life,  in  act  of  snatching  off  • 

The  meal  of  Phineus — but  no  wings  hare  thes^ 

That  I  can  see  at  least ;  hideously  grim 

And  black,  they  snore  with  snortings  audible. 

And  from  their  eyes  a  deadly  dew  dbtil> 

No  due  libation  to  a  god  of  light ; 

Their  garb,  too,  is  unseemly,  and  unfit 

To  bring  before  the  images  of  Gods, 

Or  under  roofs  of  men.     A  sisterhood 

Like  this,  I  have  not  seen,  nor  any  land 

That  boasts  to  rear  such  and  not  groan  for  It. 

But  to  the  master  of  the  temple  be 

This  a  concernment — to  great  Loxias. 

He  is  a  healing  prophet  and  a  seer. 

And  for  all  ebe  the  cleanser  of  their  homes. 

lExii  Pythoness.  The  tnUrior  of  the  Tempteuaki- 
bited,  Orestbs  ii  seen  surrounded^  the^eep»§ 
Furies,  Apollo  staiuUng  hesidc  Am^  and  Hiixii 
in  the  background. 

Apollo,  I  never  will  forsake  thee ;  to  the  end 
Thy  present  guardian,  to  thine  enemies 
I  never  will  be  mild,  tiiough  far  away* 
Thou  seest  these  frantic  ones  o*erta*en  with  sleep  i 
And  heavily  they  sleep,  foul  ^rayhead  crones, 
Hags,  antique  maids !  with  whom  nor  god  aor  man 
Nor  beast  o'  the  field  hath  ever  intercourse. 
For  very  mischief  were  they  bom — so  dwell 
In  darkness,  lubterranean  Tartarus, 
Abhorred  of  men,  and  of  the  Olympian  Gods* 
Fly,  notwithstanding,  and  be  not  devoid 
Of  energy ;  for  they  will  chase  thee  o'er 
A  weary  continuity  of  land, 
Over  much-trodden  earth,  beyond  the  seat 
And  countries  that  the  surge  doth  flow  around. 
Faint  not  before  the  time,  nor  think  to  soothe 
Thy  toil  with  rest ;  the  city  of  Pallas  seek  | 
There  take  thy  seat,  and  cast  thy  arms  around 
Her  ancient  image :  there  will  we  provide 
Appeasing  words  and  judges  for  the  noneei 
And  find  out  means  for  thy  deliverance— 
For  I  persuaded  thee  to  slay  thy  mother. 

Orestes,  Thou  knowest,  King  Apollo,  not  to  do 
Injustice ;  knowing  this,  neglect  it  not : 
Thy  might  is  able  to  redeem  its  pledge. 

Apollo,  Remember,  let  pot  fear  subdue  thy  mind. 
Thou,  my  own  brother  by  the  father*s  side. 
My  Hermes,  guard  him ;  Gnider  rightly  named» 
Conduct  him  as  a  shepherd  doth  his  flock. 
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JT  Zeus  respects  thy  rightftil  piifil€f«> 

hat  guides  with  prosperous  innes  asoitAl  mm. 

lExit  ORBmt»  eombittedhif  Hmiu.   ObTTimiieriiA'B 
Ghost  appears  bskmd  A»oi.l0« 
CfyUmneslrm's  Qhoti.  WiU  ye  then  sleep  ?    What  need  hAT«  I  ef  sleepers  ? 
y  you  neglectedi  and  amidst  the  dead 
eproach^  unceasingly  hecause  I  slew  hiniy 

I  worst  disgrace  I  wander  to  and  fro  | 
tell  you  plainly  that  I  have  from  them 

he  greatest  blame.     And  I  that  was  so  used^ 

'en  by  my  nearest^  dearest-'for  mj  sake 

one  of  the  Gods,  not  one«  is  moved  to  wrath 

or  me  struck  down  by  matricidal  hands. 

hy  conscious  heart  within  thee  sees  these  wfNmdi  t 

or  the  mind's  eye  looks  clearly  out  from  sleep, 

ut  mortals  have  no  foresight  in  the  day. 

e  many  a  time  have  tasted  offering^ 

made  to  soothe  yon,  brewed  with  honey  pure, 

i^ineless  libations  \  night-feasts  at  the  haafth 

offered  too,  solemnised  at  an  hour 

i^hen  no  God  else  recelTeth  saerifiee*         r 

II  this  I  see  is  trodden  under  foot. 

ut  like  a  fawn  he-hath  escaped  jiway, 
nd  lightly  from  the  net  hath  bounded  offi 
rith  in6nite  derision  mocking  you. 
[ear  me,  as  ye  would  one  that  pleads  for  lifi^ 
'en  for  his  soul — for  so  I  plead :  oh  hear, 
nd  heed>  ye  subterranean  goddesses. 
Clytemnestra,  call  you  in  a  dream. 

[  r^  Aneff  mtiMsf  M  (fM*  «^<p. 
.y !  mutter !  for  your  man  is  fled  afar  i 
[y  foes  have  found  help  from  their  patron-gods* 

[  They  muUer  again, 

teep  is  thy  sleep :  thou  hast  no  ruth  for  me : 
.nd  now  the  matricide  Orestes  flees. 

iTheyerym^^^Qhr 

lost  cry  out ''  oh  ?*'  dost  sleep  ?  wih  thou  not  up  ? 
^hat  else  but  mischief  hast  thou  ever  done  ? 

[  They  cry  out  again* 

leep  and  fatigue,  well- yoked  consnirators, 

[aye  spoiled  the  strength  of  this  fell  dragoness. 

[TfuymuiUf  more  loudly,  Thejbilowingexciamaiians 
are  tUteredty  the  Condudrtse  of  the  Chorus,  and 
sewn  other  voices  in  rapid  succession, 

Chor,  Give  heed !  seise  him !  seize  him  I  seize  him  I 
eize  him  I  seize  him !  seize  him  t  seize  him ! 

Ghost.  The  prey  thou  art  pursuing  in  a  dream, 
lUd  criest  as  a  nound,  that  neyer  quits 
'bought  of  the  chase  and  its  anxiety, 
i^hat  art  about?  arise  1  let  not  fatigue 
I'ercome  thee,  nor,  by  sleep's  soil  mfluence 
ubdued,  remain  unconscious  of  thy  loss* 
'hy  liver  with  my  just  reproaches  fret ; 
'o  the  right-minded  they  are  quickening  goads* 
iway  I  pursue  him  with  a  second  chase ; 
•reathe  after  him  a  hot  blast  from  thy  lungs, 
lud  with  the  bloody  reek,  the  fiery  steam, 
[ang  on  his  trail,  o*ertake,  waste,  wither  him. 

iThe  Ghost  vanishes.  The  ChnductrsH  rfth$  ChgrHi 
starts  up  from  her  ssat^ 


Leader  of  the  CAonUm 
Awake !  and  wake  thou  her^  as  I  wake  thee» 
Dost  sleep  ?    Arise !  shake  sleep  off;  let  us  see 
If  of  this  prelude  any  part  is  vaUi. 

IThe  FuRiBS  start  up  one  after  another  Jrom  their  seait,  ami  ratine 
themselves  upon  the  stage,  right  and  left  of  their  JLeader^ 

Choaub. 
Ah,  ah>  ye  gods !  we  have  endured— ^  (sfr.  m.) 

Toil  and  trouble  all  in  vain-^ 
A  mischief  hardly  to  be  cored. 

Hard,  my  asters,  to  sustain. 
The  game  has  burst  the  net  and  fled  away  : 
Subdued  by  sleep,  I  lost  the  prey^ 

Ah,  son  of  2eus !  thou  art  a  thief:  {ant.  •'.; 

Youngling  \  thou  hast  trampled  on 
Gray  g^desses,  and  given  relief 

To  a  mother-slaying  son. 
Him  thou,  a  God,  hast  stolen  from  our  sight; 

And  who  will  say  tf^t  this  is  right  ? 

A  stem  Reproach,  in  dreams  drew  near,  (Mr.  ^ . 

And  smote  me  like  a  charioteer. 

With  a  goad  that  made  me  shiver. 

Under  both  my  heart  and  liver 

I  feel  the  chill  the  wretch  deplores. 

Whose  back  the  public  beadle  scores. 

Such  things  our  youn^  Gods  do,  by  might  (jaM.  >'. 

Prevailing  ever  over  right : 

One  the  tripod  now  mav  see 

Dripping  with  gore  entirely ; 

Earth'd  navel-stone  presents  to  view 

Murder's  abominable  hue. 

Thyself,  a  prophet  too,  the  guilt  incurring,  (str-  >- 

Pollution  to  thy  hearth  hast  brought,^ 

Human  respects  to  law  of  God*s  preferring. 
Setting  the  ancient  Fates  at  nought. 

Apollo,  stern  to  me,  shall  never  save  him,  (oftt,  t . 

Nor  under  earth  shall  he  be  free : 
Another  blood-avenger  there  shall  have  him» 

And  cling  unto  him  after  me. 

ApoBo.  Out  of  my  temple  1  instantly  be  gone ; 
Away  !  quit  the  prophetical  recess. 
Lest  thou  receive  a  serpent  winged  and  white. 
Whizzing  in  fury  from  my  golden  string. 
And  from  the  pain  thereof  ^gorge  the  foam 
And  clots  of  gore  which  thou  hast  sucked  from  men. 
It  is  not  fit  thou  shouldst  approach  this  fane ; 
But  go,  where  eyes  are  gouged  and  throats  are  cut, 
And  heads  chopt  off;  increase  cut  off  in  man 
By  blotting  out  its  fountains ;  where  they  die 
By  stoning  and  piecemeal  dismemberment. 
And  where  are  heard  the  lamentable  sounds. 
Half  sobs,  half  screams,  that  burst  from  men  impaled. 
Hear  why^  enamoured  of  what  festival. 
Ye  are  abomination  to  the  Gods. 
But  all  the  fashion  of  your  visage  shows 
Your  nature.    It  beseemeth  such  as  you 
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To  make  your  habitation  in  the  c«re 

Of  the  blood-lapping  lion,  not  to  haunt 

This  court  of  oracles,  pollution  foul 

To  all  those  near  you.     Hence !  ve  wandering  goatsj 

That  have  no  keeper ;  for  of  such  a  flock 

No  God  can  entertain  a  friendly  thought 

Chor.   Now  hear  me.  King  Apollo,  in  my  turn. 
Thou  art  not  an  accomplice  in  these  deeds,  V 

But  art  the  head  and  front,  sole  cause  of  them. 

ApoUo.  How,  pray  ?    Speak  so  far  as  to  answer  this. 

Chor,  Thy  oracle  commanded  him  to  take — 

ApoUo.  The  retribution  due  his  sire.     Why  not? 

CAor.  And  pledged  thee  to  receive  the  murderer. 

Apolio,  I  charged  him  hither  to  betake  himself. 

CAor.  And  dost  thou  blame  us,  who  escorted  him  ? 

ApoUo,  This  holy  temple  is  no  place  for  you. 

Chor,  But  this  same  charge  has  been  imposed  on  us. 

Apollo.  What  is  this  duty  ?  make  thy  boast  of  it. 

CAor,  We  hunt  the  mother-slayers  from  their  homes. 

Apollo.  What's  that?  Shall  not  the  husband-slayer  come 
Under  the  ban  of  shedding  kindred  blood  ? 
The  sanctions,  then,  of  Hera,  who  presides  I 

0*er  marriage,  and  of  Zeus  are  derogate,  | 

Henceforth  of  none  account :  thy  argument  * 

Doth  gentle  Cytherea  no  less  wrong. 
From  whom  accrue  to  men  their  best  delights. 
The  marriage-bed,  the  band  of  natural  law 
*  Twixt  man  and  wife,  is  greater  than  an  oath. 
When  justice  guards  it.     If,  on  some  of  those 
Who  slay  th^r  kin,  thou  dost  not  look  in  iftath,  , 

Nor  dost  exact  the  pains  and  penalties, 
I  do  deny  that  thou  dost  justly  hunt 
Orestes.    For  I  see  thee  fierce  with  him, 
But  very  quiet  in  the  other  case. 
But  Pallas  shall  take  cognizance  of  this. 

CAor,  That  man,  howeyer,  I  will  neyer  leave. 

Apollo.  Pursue  him  then,  and  add  more  toil  to  toil. 

CAor.  Disparage  not  my  province  in  thy  speech. 

Apollo.  I  would  not  take  thy  province  as  a  gift. 

CAor.  For  thou  art  altogether  great,  they  say. 
Before  the  throne  of  Zeus :  his  mother's  blood 
Doth  set  me  on,  and  justice  cries  out  '^  lum!'* 
To  my  pursuit,  and  I  will  hunt  him  down. 

Apollo,  And  I  will  lud  him,  and  deliver  him. 
Among  both  gods  and  men  the  wrath  is  dread 
For  a  neglected  suppliant's  injury. 
If  I  should  willingly  abandon  him. 

ITAe  scene  is  shifted  from  DelpAi  to  Athens,  and  the 
tenqtle  ofApoUo  transformed  into  the  ten^le  of 
Athbna  Polias.  A  considerable  interval  must  be 
siqjposed  to  have  elapsed. 

Ores.  By  the  command  of  Loxias  am  I  come. 
Royal  Athena  1  piteously  receive 
One  hunted  by  tne  avengers,  it  is  true ; 
But  no  petitioner  for  deanung  rites 
With  unclean  hands :  the  edge  is  taken  off 
Of  my  pollution,  and  its  trace  worn  out 
B  V  travels  among  men  and  at  their  homes. 
Obedient  to  the  voice  of  oracles» 
By  Phoebus  given,  Fve  passed  o'er  land  and  aea, 
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And  to  thj  house  and  image,  goddess^  comej 

And  for  a  final  sentence  here  attend. 

lEnter  the  Conductress  of  the  Chorus,  JbBowed  h^  tkt 
Furies  in  double  file :  as  they  advance,  ^ey  qnreod 
themselves  out  towards  ^th  sides  qfthe  Orchestra. 

Leader  of  the  Chorus, 
Well,  here  the  trail  is  plain :  but  follow  thou 
The  dumb  Informer —  tis  a  certain  guide. 
For,  as  the  hound  doth  track  the  wounded  fawn. 
We  trace  him  by  the  blood  and  drops  of  gore. 
But  my  flank  pants  with  very  weariness ; 
For  I  haye  ranged  o*er  eyery  spot  of  earth. 
And,  without  wings,  haye  flown  across  the  sea. 
No  idower  than  a  ship,  pursuing  him : 
And  now  the  wretch  is  cowering  hereabout. 

Chobus. 

The  smell  of  human  blood  doth  cheer  me,  {Prekdc.^ 

Assurance  that  my  game  is  near  me. 

Look  ye  here,  and  look  ye  there, 

Here  and  there  and  eyery  where. 

Lest  the  mother-slayer  flee. 

And  a  while  unpumshed  be. 

Here  he  finds  help  again,  and  twining  round  (j^.) 

Athena's  Image,  wishes  to  submit 
To  trial  for  the  murder  done. 

No  1  no  I  his  mother's  blood  is  on  t)ie  ground,  (aU,) 

When  that  is  shed,  who  cui  recoyer  it  ? 
The  red  dew  on  the  ground  is  gone. 

But  thou  must  giye  thy  liying  limbs  to  me,  (Epoik] 

To  suck  the  marrow  out — may  I  from  thee 
The  odious  draught  as  food  receiye. 
Thee,  while  aliye,  I  will  bereaye 
Of  all  thy  pith,  and  take  thee  downward  henee ; 
This  the  retributory  recompense 
Thou  art  in  thy  person  paying 
•    For  thy  impious  mother-slaying. 
And  thou  snalt  see  if  any  other. 
To  god  or  stranger,  sire  or  mother. 
Hath  done  despiteous  wrong,  how  he 
Must  pay  the  penalty,  like  thee : 
For  Hades,  underneath  the  ground, 
A  strict  examiner  is  found ; 
And  all  the  deeds  of  mortal  kind 
He  gees,  and  writes  them  i|i  his  mind. 

Q^4s»  Ivstructed  in  misfortunes^  thayele^r^ed 
Many  lustrations,  and  I  also  kuow 
Both  where  to  speak  and  where  to  hold  my  tongue : 
But  in  this  matter  I  was  taught  to  speak 
By  a  wise  teacher ;  for  the  blood  now  sleeps. 
My  mother's  blood,  that  was  upon  my  hand-— 
'Tis  there  no  more— the  stain,  washed  out,  is  gona« 
While  fresh,  it  was  remoyed,  at  Phoebus*  heartb* 
By  purifying  blood  of  slaughtered  swine. 
'Twere  long  for  me  to  tell  from  first  to  last 
How  many  I  haye  approached  with  intercourse 
That  harmed  them  not.     Time,  that  grows  old  with  thesw 
Wears  all  things  out.     Now  with  clean  lips  I  call 
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Athena»  of  this  land  Queen  paramount. 

To  come  my  helper ;  so  shall  she  obtaioi 

And  without  war,  as  firm  allies  for  ever. 

Myself,  my  country,  and  the  Argivo  race. 

Whether  in  Libya  by  her  natal  stream — 

The  stream  of  Triton— combating  on  footj 

Or  in  the  battle  car,  she  aids  her  friends. 

Or  else,  like  a  field-marshal,  she  surveys 

The  old  Phlegrsean  plain — though  far  away. 

By  virtue  of  her  gooship,  she  doth 'hear— 

Oh  I  may  she  come  to  n'ee  me  from  these  plagues ! 

Leader  of  the  Chorus,  Neither  Apollo  nor  Athena's  might 
Shall  set  thee  free — they  must  abandon  thee 
To  perish,  knowing  not  one  thought  of  joy. 
Our  food  till  thou  hast  no  blood  left—a  shade. 
Thou  dost  not  answer,  but  dost  scorn  our  words. 
Thou  victim  reared  and  set  apart  for  me ! 
While  living  thou  shalt  feed  me,  nor  be  slain 
On  any  altar.    Hear  this  binding  hymn  j — 

Chobus. 

Come,  let  us  join,  and  band  in  hand 
Now  chant  the  weird  and  moumftd  song  I 
Recounting  how  our  awful  band 
Reforms  what  doth  to  us  belong 
In  our  just  dealings  with  manldnd — 
Judges  whom  none  can  bend  or  bind. 
No  wrath  to  him  whose  hands  are  clean 
From  us  proceeds— without  a  ban 
He  goes  through  life ;  but  who  has  been 
A  great  offender,  like  this  man. 
Yet  strives  his  bloody  hands  to  hide. 
Shall  find  us  clinging  to  his  side. 
True  witnesses  unto  the  dead. 
And  for  the  blood  that  he  halh  shed 
Exactors,  to  the  slayer*s  cost. 
Of  vengeance  to  the  uttermost. 

Night  1  mother  Night !  from  whom  I  had  my  being,  {sir,  «'.) 

Pain  to  the  dead  and  those  the  daylight  seeing. 

Hear  me !  Latona's  imp  hath  ta*en  away, 

With  foul  despite,  from  me  my  cowering  prey. 

The  victim  vowed,  who  with  his  own 

Should  for  his  mother's  blood  atone. 

0*er  the  victim  chant  the  strain. 

Distraction,  frenzy's  feverous  fire — 

Hynm  that  ne'er  is  sung  in  vain. 

And  never  sung  to  dainty  lyre — 

With  power,  to  shrivel  and  to  bind 

The  spirit  of  the  blasted  mind. 

For  Fate,  the  all-pervading,  spun  of  old  {ant,  »'.) 

This  very  lot  for  us  to  have  and  hold. 
Thai  whosoever  shall  his  hands  imbrae 
In  kindred  blood,  we  must  the  wretch  pursue 
Till  he  go  down — dead  though  he  be. 
He  shall  not  find  himself  too  free. 
O'er  the  victim  chant  the  strain. 
Distraction,  frenzy's  feverous  fire- 
Hymn  that  ne'er  is  sung  in  vaiiK, 
And  never  sung  to  dainty  lyre-^- 
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With  power  to  shrivel  and  to  bind 
The  spirit  of  the  bksted  mind. 

This  lot  to  us  at  birth  wad  ratified,  C*'^*  ^0 

But  to  forbear  Immortals.     Side  by  side 

No  fellow-feaster  sits  with  me ; 

For  I  was  framed  that  mine  should  be 

To  have  no  part  in  garments  white. 

For  I  made  choice  to  be  pursuing 

Houses  to  their  complete  undoing ; 

When  Mars,  grown  tame  to  touch  and  sight 

In  social  life,  shall  slay  a  friend. 

Then  we  pursue  him  to  the  end. 

And  hunt  him  down,  thought  he  be  stout. 

Nor  leave  him  till  we  blot  him  out. 

All  others  we  from  these  our  cares  exclude,  (jbU»  p.. 

Nor  on  our  rights  would  have  the  gods  intrude. 

Nor  question  our  accusing  plea ; 

For  Zeus  doth  keep  aloof,  we  se^ 

From  this  abominable  race. 

Continually  down-dropping  gore. 

While  I,  in  fact,  leap  evermore 

Down  on  the  wretches  from  my  place. 

And  with  a  heavy-falling  heel 

I  dash  on  them — to  those  who  reel. 

And  drag  their  tripping  limbs  and  slow. 

Woe!  woe!  intolerable  woe  I 

The  high  renown  of  men,  in  life  august,  (gtr,  >'.; 

Melts  under  ground,  decaying  in  the  dust^ 
And  drops  away  as  we  advance. 
In  solemn  blacK,  with  hostile  dance. 

He  falls  unconscious,  from  infatuation,  {ant,  >'• 

Such  mist  flits  over  him — abomination ! 
And  through  the  house,  with  many  groans, 
A  sad  and  misty  Rumour  moans. 

For  we  are  skilful  to  devise,  {$lr.  ^'.. 

And  can,e£fect  whate*er  we  plan ; 

Of  iU  deeds  awful  Memories, 

And  hard  to  be  appeased  by  man ; 

Our  office,  heapea  with  scorn  and  slight. 

From  gods  apart,  by  sunless  light 

We  minister ;  and  rough  we  be 

Alike  to  those  who  have  their  sight 

And  unto  those  who  cannot  see. 

Is  there  a  man  that  hears  firom  me  (fl^*  ''•- 

This  ordinance,  by  fate  assigned 

And  by  the  gods,  immutably. 

That  doth  not  in  his  inmost  mind 

My  office  and  commission  fear  ? 

To  me  my  ancient  lot  is  dear. 

And  certain  honours  mine  I  call^ 

Though  in  a  sunless  horror  drear. 

And  under  ground,  my  station  fall. 

[Athena  appears  in  a  chariot,  and  alufhU. 

Ath,  Thy  invocation  I  have  heard  from  far, 
B'en  firom  Scamander,  where  I  was  engaged 
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Taking  possession  of  the  promised  land, 

(And  80  forestalled  usurpiog  foreigners), — 

A  choice  part  of  the  spoil  which  the  prime  men 

Of  the  Achaeans  did  assign  to  me, 

A  fief  for  ever  for  the  sons  of  Theseus. 

Whence,  with  unwearied  speed,  and  without  wings, 

Making  my  aegis  rustle,  I  haye  come. 

This  chariot  having  yoked  to  rigorous  steeds. 

But  seeing  in  this  place  these  visitants, 

I  fear  not,  but  I  wonder  at  the  sight. 

Who  in  the  world  are  ye  ?    I  speak  to  all. 

And  to  the  stranger  who  has  placed  himself 

Here  at  my  statue ;  you  I  now  address. 

Wild  forms  I  resembling  no  begotten  kind. 

Nor  goddesses  as  they  are  seen  by  gods. 

Nor  mortal  shapes.     But  causelessly  to  find 

Fault  with  one's  neighbours,  is  from  justice  far— . 

The  spirit  of  Themis  doth  revolt  from  it. 

Chor,  Daughter  of  Zeus  I  all  shalt  thou  hear  in  brief: 
We  are  the  daughters  of  the  gloomy  Night, 
Call*d  Ar<Bi  in  our  underground  abodes, 
Ath,  I  know  your  race,  and  name-shown  attributes. 
Chor.  Thou  soon  shalt  hear  my  office  and  its  dues. 
Ath,  I*d  learn,  if  one  would  g^ve  a  plain  account. 
Chor,  We  from  their  homes  hunt  forth  the  murderers. 
Ath,  Where  is  the  limit  of  their  banishment  ? 
Chor.  Where  joy  is  altogether  thing  unknown. 
Ath,  In  such  wise  dost  thou  set  thy  hounds  on  him  f 
Chor,  Yes !  he  thought  right  to  shed  his  mother*s  blood. 
Ath,  Fearing  no  power  that  urg^  the  deed  on  him  ? 
Chor,  Where  is  there  such  a  goad  to  such  a  deed  ? 
Ath,  Two  parties  here— I*ve  heard  but  one  as  yet. 
Chor,  He  will  not  name,  nor  let  us  name,  an  oath. 
Ath,  Ye  would  be  called  just,  not  be  truly  so. 
Chor,  How,  pray  ?    Instruct  us— wise  thou  surely  art. 
Ath,  Injustice  should  not  win  by  oaths,  I  say. 
Chor,  Then  question  him,  and  judge  at  once  between  us. 
Ath,  To  my  decision  will  ve  leave  the  case  ? 
Chor,  Why  not  ?  we  worship  what  is  worshipful. 
Ath,  What  wilt  thou  say  in  answer  for  thyself? 
Speak,  stranger  ;  country,  lineage,  fortunes  tell ; 
And  then  rebate  this  charge,  if  confident 
In  thy  own  cause  as  just,  thou  here  dost  sit. 
Watching  this  statue,  near  my  sacred  hearth, 
Ixion-like,  a  suppliant  purified :  « 

Answer  distinctly  to  these  several  points. 

Ores,  First,  Queen  Athena,  to  the  last  I  speak. 
And  all  concern  on  that  point  will  remove. 
Tho  blood-stain  is  no  longer  bn  my  hands. 
Nor  is  thy  statue  by  their  touch  defiled— 
Of  this  1*11  give  to  thee  sufficient  proof: 
Those  under,  ban  of  their  blood-guiltiness. 
The  law  says  must  not  speak  *till,  sprinkled  with 
The  blood  of  cleansing,  they  are  purified. 
Ltong  since,  near  other  temples,  was  I  washed 
In  blood  of  rictims,  and  in  running  streams. 
This  point' is  answered.     With  regard  to  kin, 
I  am  an  Argive,  son— thou  kdowest  my  sire— 
Of  Ag-amemnon,  glorious  emperor 
Of  th^  g-reat  host,  with  whom  thou  didst  expunge. 
Destroying  Troy,  the  city  of  Ilion. 
Returning  from  the  war,  in  his  own  house 
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He  perished  foully :  in  a  fraudful  net 
My  dark-sonled  mother  snared,  and  murdered  him ; 
The  bathing- room  was  witness  to  the  deed. 
And  I>  returning  home  from  banishment. 
An  exile  all  the  intermediate  time. 
Slew  her  who  bore  me — I  deny  it  not— 
Exacting  blood  for  blood,  her*s  for  my  sire*s. 
And  Loxias  was  the  mover  of  my  act. 
Fore-warning  me  of  woes,  heart- piercing  stings. 
Should  I  sit  stUl,  and  leave  the  guilty  free. 
The  deed  was  done ;  judge  whether  well  or  fll ; 
To  thy  decision  I  submit  myself. 

Ath,  The  matter  is  too  great,  if  an?  man 
Thinks  to  adjudge  it ;  nor  can  I  decide ; 
Themis  forbids  me  in  a  case  of  blood. 
But  I  receive  thee,  both  as  one  to  whom 
I  would,  on  other  grounds,  my  favour  show. 
And  more  especially,  because  thou  hast 
Duly  performed  all  expiatory  rites. 
And  art  a  blameless  suppliant,  cleansed  from  stain. 
And  on  my  city  bringing  no  reproach. 
These  also  may  not  lightly  be  dismissed ; 
And  should  they  not  obtain  the  victory. 
The  venom  dropping  from  them  will  become 
A  plague  intolerable  to  the  land. 
Such  Uls  ma^  follow  if  they  stay  ; 
And  to  dismiss  them  is  impossible : 
And  thus  my  will  is  puzzled  either  way. 
But  since  this  matter  here  has  forced  itself. 
Sworn  judges  will  I  choose  to  sit  and  try 
Cases  of  blood,  and  institute  the  Court 
An  ordinance  for  all  hereafter  time. 
Summon  your  witnesses,  collect  your  proofs, 
The  means  of  coming  to  a  just  conclusion. 
But  I  will  choose  my  worthiest  citizens, 
And  come  with  them,  who  shall  decide  this  cause 
Truly  on  oath,  whose  awful  sanctity 
They  will  not  violate  in  thought  or  word. 

[Athena  departs  the  opposite  way  to  that  ske  tnf^tdh 

Caomus. 

Now  for  the  overthrow  of  ancient  laws. 
Should  victory  attend  the  scathe  and  cause 
Of  this  unhallowed  matricide : 
By  the  facility  with  which  *tis  done. 
This  bloody  deed  shall  spirit  on  the  son-^ 
Ye,  hapless  parents !  must  abide 
Hereafter  many  a  bitter  woe,  ^ 

And  from  your  children  feel  the  fktal  blow. 

For  from  the  Maenad  Watchers  there  shall  be  (o'^*  *'• 

No  wrath  for  such  outbreakings.     I  will  free. 

And  let  loose  death  of  ev  ery  Rind : 

Then  shall  be  bruited  round  the  savage  woes. 

Whose  heap  from  day  to  day  prodigious  grows. 

Wave  upon  wave ;  and  none  shall  find 

A  remedy  for  pang  or  pain. 

But  know  the  hope  he  fondly  fostered  vain. 

Let  none  that  reels  to  fortune's  adverse  stroke,  /j^^,  ^.) 

With  many  a  broken  wail  our  power  invoke : 

"  Oh  Justice  I  oh  throned  Furies !  where  are  ye  ?'• 

Some  mother  thus,  in  her  new  agony. 


(sir.  .'} 
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Or  father  wilU  perchance,  be  calling  • 

They  may— the  house  of  Justice  now  is  falling. 

A  watcher  of  the  thought — an  awful  fear—  (a^i,  0J) 

Will  sometimes  check  it  in  its  foul  career : 

'Tis  good  when  wisdom  comes  from  sorrow*s  dart. 

But  who  that  feeds  the  fatness  of  his  heart. 

Checked  by  no  fear  from  ill  begun. 

Or  state,  or  man,  will  worship  justice  ?    None  I 

The  life  that  owns  no  wholesome  check,  ($tK  y. 

Or  that  which  to  a  master's  beck 
Looks  evermore,  thou  shalt  not  praise. 
By  God*s  decree*  the  mean  is  best. 
And  different  things  in  different  ways 
.  He  still  inspects :  to  truth  confest 
My  word  agrees — ^for  Insolence 
Is  own  child  to  Irreverence ; 
And  from  the  sound  mind  springs  no  leii 
AU-loved,  all-wish6d-for  happiness. 

By  all  means,  furthermore  I  say,  (flni,  y,) 

Due  reverence  to  Justice  pay ; 
Nor  trample  with  a  godless  foot 
Her  altar,  with  an  eye  to  gain ; 
For  punishment  shall  come  to  boot— 
The  appointed  end  doth  still  remain. 
'  Therefore  let  every  man  respect 
The  awe  of  parents,  nor  neglect 
The  sacred  claims  that  draw  their  biHh 
^  rom  intercourse  at  friendly  heatth. 

The  man  without  compulsion  justi  (sir.  ^.) 

Who  by  these  rules  preserves  Mb  trttsti 

Unprosperous  shall  never  be. 

At  least  ne*er  ruined  utterly. 

But  the  bold  trafficker,  that  only  cares 

To  stow  his  contraband  promiscuous  ITArefl, 

Shall  lose  himself  and  cargo,  when  the  galdit 

Fraught  with  his  doom,  sludl  overtake  hUi  saib. 

But  in  the  whirlpool,  in  hb  need^  (flfU.  V.) 

He  calls  on  those  who  do  not  heed : 

For  God  laughs  at  the  insolent. 

Who  thought  not  such  predicament 

Awaited  him — fate*s  doomed  and  hariiessed  sisve, 

Unable  to  surmount  the  seething  wftve : 

Dashed  on  the  rock  of  Justice,  he  goes  down 

With  dl  his  full-blown  pride,  unwept,  unknown. 

[Athena  makes  her  appearance  ai  the  headofihetkfehB 
AreopagiteSf  who  take  their  aeati  in  the  ercheitra. 

Aih.  Make  proclamation,  herald ;  keep  in  bounds 

The  neople ;  let  the  Tvrrhene  trumpet  speak, 

Fillea  with  man*s  breath,  its  air-pervading  tones, 

A  blast  to  hush  the  assembled  multitude : 

For,  while  this  solemn  consistory  sits. 

Silence  is  needful,  that  the  folk  at  large 

May  learn  my  Institution,  and  the  cause 

Be  with  attention  tried,  and  rightly  Judged. 

[  Af  dita  appmm  on  the  stagi* 
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Chor,  Deal»  King  Apollo,  with  thy  own  affairs ; 
Pray  tell  me  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  this  ? 
ApoL  To  give  my  testimony  for  my  gtiest 
And  suppliant  have  I  come  ;  for  when  he  fled 
An  outcast,  I  washed  out  his  stain  of  blood : 
And  I  myself  will  be  his  advocatey 
Since  it  was  I  that  urged  him  to  the  deed. 
But  introduce  the  suit  as  president, 
Athena,  with  the  sanction  of  thy  yoice. 

Ath,  I  introduce  the  suit :  begin  ye  first : 
The  plaintiff,  speaking  first,  shall  put  the  court 
Correctly  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

Char,  Though  we  are  many,  we  will  speak  in  brief: 
Now  answer  in  thy  turn,  and  word  for  word : 
Didst  thou  not  take  away  thy  mother's  life  ? 
Ores,  I  did — 1  mean  not  to  deny  the  fact. 
Chor,  Of  the  three  faUs  here  is  already  one. 
Ores,  Thou  boastest  over  one  not  yet  hurled  down. 
Chor,  But  thou  must  tell  the  manner  of  the  deed. 
Ores,  I  drew  my  sword,  and  pierced  her  in  the  neck. 
Chor,  By  whom  persuaded  ?  who  suggested  it  ? 
Ores.  My  witness  here,  this  god,  by  oracles. 
Chor,  What  I  did  the  prophet  bid  thee  slay  thy  mother  ? 
Ores,  Yes  1  nor  have  I  repented  of  the  deed. 
Chor,  If  thou  art  cast,  thou  soon  wilt  change  thy  tone. 
Ores.  I  have  no  fear,  for  my  dead  father  aids  me. 
Chor,  Ay  I  from  the  dead  hope  succour,  matricide ! 
Ores.  She  was  polluted  with  a  double  stain. 
Chor.  How,  pray  ?  inform  the  judges  how  this  was. 
Ores,  Slaying  her  husband  «he  my  father  slew. 
Chor,  Thou  livest :  she  atoned  for  blood  by  blood. 
Ores,  Why  didst  not  hunt  her,  while  she  lived,  from  home  ? 
Chor,  The  man  she  slew  was  of  no  kin  to  her. 
Ores,  Am  I,  then,  of  her  blood,  akin  to  her  ? 
Chor,  How  else  within  her  girdle  fed  she  thee  ? 
Assassin  1  dost  renounce  that  dearest  blood  ? 
Ores,  Apollo !  be  my  witness,  and  explain 
If  what  I  did  was  justly  done  or  not — 
For  I  confess  the  fact---and  give  me  reasons. 
Which  I  may  plead  to  justify  myself. 

Apollo.  Athena*8  ooimcil,  I  will  speak  to  you, 
And  being  a  prophet,  truly :  at  no  time. 
Whether  of  man- or  woman,  or  a  state. 
Have  I  e*er  uttered  any  oracle. 
Which  Zeus,  the  Olympian  Sire,  did  not  command. 
Consider  first  his  justice,  and  then  bow 
To  the  prerogative  of  Sovran  Power : 
An  oath  can  ne*er  transcend  his  influence. 

Chor,  Zeus,  as  tbou  sayest,  gave  this  oracle, 
To  bid  Orestes  for  his  father's  blood 
Exact  full  vengeance,  and  in  doing  so 
To  disallow  his  mother*s  claims  on  hi<n? 

Apollo,  *Tis  not  the  same  thing  for  a  princely  man. 
One  honoured  with  the  staff  of  royalty. 
Conferred  by  Zeus,  to  have  his  life  cut  short, 
To  die,  and  that  too  by  a  woman's  hand  ; 
Not  by  a  shaft  from  bow  of  Amazon, 
But  in  the  way  that  I  shall  tell  you  now. 
When  from  his  expedition  he  returned. 
With  greater  gains  of  honour  and  of  spoil 
Than  his  most  loyal  friends  had  ever  hoped. 
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She  welcomed  him>  and  in  the  bathing-room 

Attended  him,  and  over  him  she  threw. 

As  from  the  bath  he  8tept>  a  broidcred  robe^ 

A  tent  that  had  no  doorway  of  escape. 

Wherein  she  fettered,  smote,  and  murdered  him. 

So  fell  the  famous  leader  of  the  fteet ; 

Of  her  I  so  have  spoken — such  she  was — 

To  stir  the  indignation  of  the  Court. 

Clicr,  Zeus,  as  thy  speech  implies,  the  father's  fate 

Doth  make  account  of;  yet  he  put  in  bonds 

His  own  old  father.     Mark,  ye  judges,  this ; 

Are  not  thy  words  at  variance  with  his  act  ? 
Apollo,  Abominable  monsters  1  hate  of  gods ! 

Bonds  may  be  loosed — there  is  a  remedy. 

And  many  a  way  of  curing  such  a  grief. 

But  when  the  dust  has  once  drunk  up  man's  blood. 

There  is  not  for  the  dead  a  second  life. 

My  father  has  devised  no  counter-charm 

For  this  necessity ;  but  all  things  else 

Disposes  of,  and  turns  them  up  and  down. 

This  way  and  that,  unwearied  in  his  might. 

Chor.  How  thou  dost  stretch  the  point  for  his  acquittal  \ 

Shall  he,  when  he  has  spilled  his  mother's  blood. 

In  Argos,  in  lus  father's  palace  dwell  ? 

What  public  altars  shall  ne  worship  at  ?  * 

The  lustral  water  of  what  guild  approach  ? 

Apollo.  Mark  how  correctly  I  will  speak  to  this. 
A  mother  is  not  generating  cause. 
But  the  receiver  of  the  child  call'd  hers. 
She,  as  a  stranger,  for  a  stranger  keeps 
The  germ  as  a  deposit,  and  in  time, 
When  no  blight  falls  on  it,  she  brings  it  forth. 
In  proof  of  this,  a  father  there  may  be 
Without  a  mother ;  we've  a  witness  here : 
Athena,  daughter  of  Olympian  Zeus, 
Though  such  a  shoot  as  never  goddess  bore. 
Nor  snail  hereafter  bear,  was  never  shut 
Nor  nurtured  in  the  darkness  of  the  womb. 
Thy  people,  Pallas,  in  all  other  things 
I  will  make  great,  according  as  I  can ; 
And  I  this  suppliant  to  thy  temple  sent,  ^ 

That  he  and  his  posterity  may  be 

Faithful  allies  for  ever,  and  may  hold  ^ 

This  contract  with  thy  people,  thro*  all  time. 
Religiously  and  no  less  lovingly. 

AtA.  According  to  your  conscience  give  your  votes. 
Ye  judges^for  enough  has  now  been  said. 

CAor.  My  shafts  have  all  been  shot :  but  I  remain 
To  hear  what  is  the  judgment  in  this  case. 

AtA.  What  can  I  do,  what  disposition  make. 
So  as  to  be  without  blame  at  your  hands  ? 

CAor.  Ye've  heard  what  ye  have  heard ;  but  truly  fear 
Your  oath,  ye  strangers,  and  so  give  your  votes. 
AtA.  People  of  Athens,  and  ye  judges  sworn 
In  the  first  cause  of  blood  that  has  been  tried. 
Hear  what  I  say  about  this  ordinance. 
This  solemn  council  for  all  after  time 
Unto  the  sons  of  ^geus  shall  remun, 
And  ever  hold  their  sessions  on  Mars*  hill. 
The  station  once  of  the  bold  Amazons, 
When  they  from  enmity  to  Theseus  came 
In  dread  array  of  war,  and  pitched  their  tents. 
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And  built  a  tower  against  his  citadel. 

And  sacrificed  to  Mars,  from  whence  this  hill 

Is  called  Mars*  hill.     A  due  respect,  henceforth. 

For  this  mj  institution,  and  a  fear 

Allied  to  reverence,  shall  ever  keep 

My  citizens  from  wrong,  if  they  abstain 

From  making  innoyations  on  their  laws. 

If  one  pollutes  clear  water  with  the  filth 

Of  mud,  or  any  influx  of  foul  stream. 

He  shall  not  find  therein  what  he  can  drink. 

Nor  rule  of  despot,  nor  wild  anarchy 

I  recommend,  but  a  sound  goyemment 

At  a  just  distance  from  these  bad  extremes. 

And  not  to  cast  away  a  wholesome  fear. 

What  man,  who  nothing  fears,  is  ever  just  ? 

And  if  ye  will  but  hold  in  fitting  awe 

The  migesty  of  Justice  here  environed. 

Ye  shall  possess  a  safeguard  of  the  state, 

A  bulwark  of  the  country — such  the  realm 

Of  Pelops  owns  not,  nor  the  Scythian  race. 

Nor  any  tribe  of  men.     This  Uourt  august, 

Quick  to  ju^t  wrath  and  incorruptible, 

I  institute  a  guardian  of  the  land. 

To  keep  watch  in  behalf  of  those  that  sleep. 

Touching  the  future  Tve  advised  you  alt ; 

But  rise,  ye  judges,  and  decide  the  cause. 

Fearing  me  oath  ye  sware  by.    I  have  done. 

ITf^ first  Areopagite  rUea^  takes  a  haUotfrom  the  altar,  tad 
drops  it  into  the  urn :  similarly  the  rest  in  successiaiL 
After  the  twelfth  hasdropthis  ballot  into  the  urn^  Athisa 
takes  one  from  the  altar,  and  holds  it  in  her  hand, 

Chor,  And  I  advise  you  by  no  means  to  slight 
These  visitants,  lest  they  be  bitter  ones. 

Apollo,  I  bid  you  to  respect  my  oracles. 
Which  are  from  Zeus,  and  not  to  make  them  vain. 

Chor,  Cases  of  blood  belong  not  to  thy  lot ; 
Here  staying,  thou  wilt  be  no  prophet  pure. 

Apollo.  Erred  Zbus,  when  he  his  suppliant  purified, 
Ixion,  from  first  stain  of  kindred  blood  ? 

Chor,  Thou  savest :  should  I  fail  of  justice  here, 
ril  haunt  this  land  in  very  bitterness. 

Apollo,  Unhonoured  thou  among  the  younger  Gods, 
And  elder :  but  I  surely  shall  prevail. 

Chor,  Thus  in  the  house  of  Pheres  didst  thou  gull 
The  Fates,  and  yet  mere  mortals  made  immortal. 

Apollo.  Is  it  not  just  to  aid  a  worshipper. 
And  most  when  in  his  need  he  prays  for  aid  ? 

Chor.  But  thou  didst  trick  those  ancient  goddesses. 
Deceive  with  wine,  then  laugh  at  them  in  scorn. 

Apollo,  Thou  shalt,  non-suited,  presently  pour  forth 
Thy  venom,  uninjurious  to  thy  foes. 

Chor.  Since  thou,  a  youngling,  dost  insult  me  bo. 
Me  that  am  old,  I  wait  to  hear  the  sentence, 
As  one  in  doubt,  till  that  is  fully  known. 
If  I  shall  pour  my  fury  on  the  city. 

Ath.  It  falls  on  me  the  judgment  to  pronounce: 
In  favour  of  Orestes  I  reserve 
My  vote — for  from  no  mother  had  I  birth. 
Wholly  my  father's,  on  the  father's  side 
I  wholly  am,  and  do  most  heartily 
Prefer  the  male,  save  that  I  marry  not. 
Nor  of  the  woman  will  I  take  the  part. 
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Who  slew  her  husband^  overseer  of  home. 
Should  he  have  equal  votes^  it  follows  dien, 
Orestes  is  absolved.     What  wait  we  for  ? 
Tellers^  to  whom  this  task  has  been  assigned^ 
Turn  out  at  once  the  ballots  from  the  urns. 

Ores.  Phcebus  Apollo  I  What  is  the  result  ? 

Chor,  Oh  Night !  dark  mother !  dost  thou  see  these  doings  ? 

Oree,  Now  I  now  I  for  me  to  perish  by  the  noose> 
Or  else  to  look  upon  the  blessed  light  t 

Chor,  Now  I  now !  for  me  to  suffer  worst  eclipse> 
Or  henceforth  hold  mj  office  unabridged. 

[The  ballots  are  turned  out  and  counted, 

Apollo.  Correctly^trangersy  number  out  the  votes^ 
And  with  impartial  justice ;  for  great  harm 
Doth  often  from  the  loss  of  one  accrue ; 
One  doth  o*erthrow,  or  raise  a  family. 

Ath.  He  is  acquitted — for  the  votes  are  equal. 

[She  gives  her  ballot  in  favour  of  Orestes. 

Ores.  Oh  Pallas  t  thou  that  hast  preserved  my  honsOf 
And  me,  sad  outcast  from  my  father-land. 
Hast  to  my  home  restored.     Some  Greek  wUl  say. 
He  is  again  an  Argive,  and  he  dwells 
Secure  in  his  hereditary  state. 
By  means  of  Pallas  and  of  Lozias, 
And  the  third  Saviour,  who  doth  sway  all  things — 
He  that  respects  the  father's  privilege. 
And  doth  preserve  me  now,  beholding  these, 
Appellants  fell  I  my  mother's  advocates. 
But  to  this  country  and  thy  citizens 
I  bind  myself  and  my  posterity. 
By  solemn  oath,  for  all  hereafter  time. 
That  never  chief,  with  well-appointed  troops 
Shall,  from  my  land,  with  hostile  aim,  come  here. 
For  I,  myself,  then  being  in  the  tomb. 
Will  bring  repentance  for  their  bootless  toils 
On  those  that  violate  my  present  oath. 
Discouraging  their  inauspicious  paths 
With  misadventures,  and  with  omens  dire 
Their  passage  over  streams.     But  if  they  act 
With  righteousness,  and  honour  evermore 
The  city  of  Pallas,  and  are  allies  true, 
I  will  regard  them  more  benignantly. 
Farewell,  thou  and  thy  prople ;  may  they  bruise 
Their  foes  with  an  inevitable  fall. 
And  for  themselves  obtain  deliverance. 
And  wished-for,  honourable  victory !  i 

[Exit  OaiesTES. 
Chorus. 
Ye  younger  rods  nave  trampled  down 
Old  laws,  and  wrested  them  from  me ; 
Amerced  of  office  and  renown, 
I  wUl,  for  this  indignity. 
Drop  from  my  hearths  wrath-bleeding  wonnd 
A  bught — aplagae-drop  on  the  ground. 
A  lichen,  fatal  to  the  trees. 
To  children,  shall  invade  the  soil, 
(Hear,.  Justice  I)  andinffict  disease 
On  men — the  blotch  and  deadly  boil. 
Ah !  shall  I  groan  ?  what  shall  I  do  ? 
What  will  become  of  me  ? 
These  citizens  have  made  me  rue 
The  worst  indignity. 
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Daughters  of  Night!  deep-injnredj  deep-resentiiig. 
And  for  your  degradation^  deep-lamenting. 

Ath,  Let  me  prevail  on  you — ^take  not  this  grief 
Too  much  to  heart ;  ye  saffered  not  defeat. 
The  votes  were  equals  and  the  judgment  fair. 
Nor  was  to  thy  dishonour.     E'en  from  Zeus 
A  clear  conyincing  testimony  came ; 
Who  gave  the  oracle  was  witness  too — 
That  this  Orestes  should  incur  no  scathe 
For  what  he  did.     Hurl  npt  your  holts  of  wrath 
Against  this  land,  nor  cause  unfruitfulness. 
By  letting  fall  the  drops  of  deities. 
To  blast  the  seed,  a  blight  of  rottenness. 
For  I  do  promise  you  most  faithfully. 
That  ye  at  altarSf  haying  splendid  seats. 
Shall  sit,  and  own  in  perpetuity 
The  secret  places  of  this  goodly  land. 
And  be  much  honoured  by  these  citizens. 

Chorus. 
Ye  younger  gods  have  trampled  down 
Old  laws,  and  wrested  them  from  me ; 
Amerced  of  office  and  renown, 
I  will,  for  this  indignity, 
Drop  from  my  hearths  wrath-bleeding  wound 
A  bUght — a  plague-drop  on  the  ground. 
A. lichen,  fatal  to  the  trees^ 
To  children^  shall  invade  the  soiU 
(Hear,  Justice !)  and  inflict  disease 
On  men — the  blotch  and  deadly  boil. 
Ah,  shall  I  groan  ?  what  shall  I  do  ? 
What  will  become  of  me  ? 
These  citizens  have  made  me  rue 
The  worst  indignity. 

Daughters  of  night !  deep- injured,  deep-resenting. 
And,  for  your  degradation,  deep-lamenting. 

Ath,  Ye  are  not  dishonourM ;  with  excess  of  wrath 
Mar  not  man*s  earth  with  wounds  incurable. 
I  too  rely  on  Zeus,  and  of  the  Gods— . 
What  need  to  say  it  ?  none  but  only  I 
Have  knowledge  of  the  keys  of  that  dread  vault, 
Wherein  sealed  up  he  keeps  his  thunderbolt—- 
But  there*s  no  need  of  it.     Be  well  advised. 
Nor  cast  forth  on  the  ground  the  rash  tongue*s  fruit, 
Thaty  where  it  falls,  is  mildew  of  all  good. 
Lull  the  sharp  gust  of  thy  tempestuous  wrath. 
And  be  my  honoured  fellow  resident ; 
Having  the  first-fruits  of  this  spacious  land. 
And  offerings  for  hopes  of  progeny. 
And  consummation  of  the  marriage  rites. 
Thou  shalt  for  ever  praise  this  good  advice. 

Chorus. 
That  I  should  suffer  this !  in  age 
Dishonoured,  unavenged !  oh  rage — 
I  breathe  it  forth. 
Oh  earth !  oh  earth  I 
What  pain  is  this  that  pricks  my  side  ? 
Hear  my  sharp  passion,  mother  Night ! 
From  me,  with  many  a  guileful  sleight, 
These  gods,  who  rob  me  and  deride. 
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As  though  'twere  nothing,  at  their  ease> 
Have  ta*en  my  public  offices. 

Aih.  I  put  up  with  thj  wrath ;  thou  wiser  art 
As  older,  than  I  am — jet  unto  me 
Not  scantily  Zeus  the  boon  of  wisdom  gave. 
At  other  land,  of  other  tribes  arrived. 
When  'tis  too  late,  ye  will  be  fond  of  this ; 
Thereof  I  g^ve  you  warning :  time,  that  flows 
Still  onward,  in  his  flowing  stream,  shall  bring 
Increase  of  honour  for  these  citizens. 
And  near  the  palace  of  Erectheus,  thou 
Shalt  here  obtain  an  honourable  seat. 
And  shalt  such  acceptable  worship  find 
From  troops  of  women,  and  from  bands  of  men. 
As  no  where  else  in  all  the  world  beside. 
But  cast  not  on  this  country  bane  of  blood. 
Exciting  into  rage  youth's  fiery  mood. 
Frantic  with  furious  heats  not  raised  by  wine : 
Nor  vexing*  as  it  were,  the  heart  of  cocks. 
Stir  'mid  mjr  citizens  intestine  War, 
That  is  against  his  neighbour  over-bold. 
Let  there  be  foreign  war.    Ay  I  let  it  come. 
And  welcome — that  wherein  a  passionate  love 
Of  glory  shall  be  shown ;  but  for  the  fight 
Of  Uie  domestic  bird — I'll  none  of  it. 
Such  choice  is  thine  to  make  and  to  obtain. 
Good  doing,  good  receiving,  to  possess 
A  lot  and  part  in  this  land  loved  of  Gods. 

Chorus. 
That  I  should  suffer  thb !  in  age. 
Dishonoured,  unavenged  I  oh  rage — 
I  breathe  it  forth. 
Oh  earth  I  oh  earth  f 
What  pain  is  this  that  pricks  my  side  ? 
Hear  my  sharp  passion,  mother  Night ! 
From  me,  with  many  a  guileful  sleight. 
These  gods,  who  rob  me  and  deride. 
As  though  *twere  nothing,  at  their  ease, 
Have  ta'en  my  public  offices* 

Ath.  I  will  not  yet  be  weary  of  my  tale 
Of  Ay  advantages— if  thou  wut  stay. 
Thou  shalt  not  say  that  thou,  a  goddess  old. 
By  me,  a  younger,  and  these  citizens 
Wert  driven  from  hence-— inhospitably  driven. 
If  holy  to  thy  apprehension  seems 
Persuasion,  speaking  softly  by  my  voice. 
Thou  wilt  remain ;  if  thou  wilt  not  renudn, 
'Twill  be  unjust  to  bring  upon  this  people 
Thy  wrathful  fury,  indignation,  scathe. 
'Tis  in  thy  power,  an  honoured  settler  here. 
To  haVe  due  worriiip  paid  thee  evermore. 

CJior,  What  seat,  prav,  oueen  Athena,  shall  I  have  ? 

Athn  One  free  fr^m  all  affliction — ^take  it  thou. 

Chor,  Suppose  I  do,  what  honour  shall  be  mine  ? 

Ath.  That  without  thee  not  any  house  shall  thrive. 

Chor.  wut  thou  efiTect  that  I  shall  have  this  power  ? 

Ath.  Ill  make  all  right  for  him  who  does  thee  right. 

CJior.  And  wilt  thou  pledge  thyself  for  all  time  hence  ? 

Ath.  What  I  liave  promised,  that  I  must  perform. 

Chor.  I  am  nigh  soothed,  and  stand  apart  from  wrath. 

Ath.  Friends  upon  carUi  thou  likewise  shalt  obtain. 
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CJior.  What  blessing  shall  I  call  upon  thy  people  ? 

Ath.  Whatever  has  respect  to  victory^ 
That  is  not  mischieyous ;  and  this  from  earthy 
And  from  the  sea-deir>  and  the  heavens  above. 
That  the  mild  breathings  of  the  winds  may  come. 
While  the  bright  sun  shines  clearly,  o'er  the  land  | 
That  earth*s  fruit  and  increase  of  animals 
May.  ever  for  my  citizens  abound 
In  due  succession ;  also  that  there  be 
No  blight  of  the  unborn  of  human  kind. 
But  with  all  evil-doers  be  as  fierce 
As  the  case  needs.     For,  like  a  husbandman. 
My  sole  a£Fection  I  reserve  for  those 
That  bear  good  fruit,  so  that  the  just  may  be 
Exempt  from  sorrow.     Let  this  be  thy  part. 
It  shall  be  mine  to  give  them  high  renown-* 
I  could  not  bear  to  have  it  otherwise— 
In  bold  achievements  and  exploits  of  war. 

Choaus. 
I  will  accept  a  dwelling-place 
With  Pallas,  nor  will  I  disgrace 
With  aught  of  ill  a  city,  where 
The  mightiest  Zeus  and  Man  appeal^ 
As  in  a  sacred  bulwark  dwelling. 
The  bulwark  of  the  Grecian  gods : 
But  I  with  power  all  spells  exoeUing 
A  blessing  call  on  these  abodes. 
Let  the  sun*s  clear-shining  light 
Make  to  spring  from  out  the  earth, 
Bloom  of  gladness  to  the. sight. 
Every  sort  of  happy  birth. 

Ath.  With  good  will  for  my  people,  settling  here 
These  mighty  goddesses,  of  mood  severe, 
I  soothed  and  reconciled  them :  theirs  the  charge 
To  exercise  control  o*er  men  at  larg^. 
Happy  who  feels  them  not,  he  nothing  knovrs 
Of  life's  worst  bitterness  and  sharpest  woes. 
But  from  the  sires,  who  grievously  offend. 
The  curse  of  sin  doth  to  their  sons  descend ; 
When  life  and  life's  delights  the  fond  man  calls 
His  own,  and  boasts— the  silent  ruin  falls. 

Chobus. 
Let  there  be  no  blight  of  trees* 
For  the  buds  no  scorching  blast ; 
Never  by  the  black  disease 
Be  the  landmarks  overpast. 

Let  the  flocks  increase  in  season. 
And  with  twin-births  ever  go; 
And  the  people,  as  is  reason. 
Praise  the  gods  who  bless  them  so« 

Ath.  Hear  ye  what  gifts  she  doth  in  fact  dispea 
For  mighty  is  the  mystie  influence 
Of  dread  Erinnys,  both  within  the  portals 
Of  Hades,  and  among  the  blest  Immortals. 
She  doth  discharge  her  ministry  assigned 
With  most  effectual  power  among  mankind ; 
Some  with  a  life  of  joyful  song  she  cheers  ; 
To  some  she  gives  a  life  bedimmed  with  tears. 
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Chorus. 
I  forbid  untimely  doom— i 
Let  the  yirgins  in  their  bloom 
Be  to  fitting  partners  wed : 
Look  to  thkj  mj  sisters  dread« 
Fates !  whom  my  own  mother  bore« 
Ye,  who  claim  the  lordship  o*er 
Men's  affairs  in  all  their  course. 
And  from  whom,  as  from  their  sourcoj 
All  their  blessings  ever  flow. 
All  the  good  the  righteous  know* 

Ath,  Hearing  these  friendly  blessings  I  rejoice. 
And  love  Persuasion's  eyes,  who  tuned  my  YQice« 
Enabling  me  to  turn  their  wrath  aside. 
When  they  had  fiercely  my  request  denied. 
But  Zeus  prevails :  the  power  of  Mercy  still 
Predominates — good  doth  o'ermaster  ill. 

Chorus. 
Here  let  Faction  never  roar. 
Which  no  mischiefs  e'er  can  sate ; 
Let  the  dust  not  drink  the  gore 
Shed  by  fierce  intestine  hate : 

Let  them  love  as  brethren  should^ 
And  one  hatred  only  know ;' 
Let  them  love  the  common  good. 
Let  them  hate  the  common  V)e, 

Ath.  Has  she  not  now  the  way  of  blessing  found  ? 
Much  good  shall  to  my  people  hence  redound. 
Pay  ye  these  awful  goddesses  the  meed 
Of  honour  due,  and  through  your  lives  succeed : 
So  shall  they  ever  keep  the  just  in  sight. 
And  crown  with  blessing  those  who  do  the  right. 

Chorus. 
Rejoice  ye  in  your  wealth  profuse. 
And  in  the  sheltering  power  of  Zeus, 
All  ye  that  sit  his  shadow  near. 
Beloved  of  his  Daughter  dear ; 
For  those  she  shelters  with  her  wing, 
Find  favour  with  the  awful  King. 

[[Athena  stations  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Chorus  in  t 
orchestra^  where  they  are  joined  by  the  Escort  of  I'e- 
males  with  torches. 

Ath,  Rejoice  ye  likewise :  I  your  way  must  show : 
Now  by  the  light  of  these  attendants  go ; 
And  while  the  victims  bleed,  descend,  descend  I 
Bless  ye  my  people,  and  from  ill  defend. 
Lead  ye,  my  friends,  these  settlers  to  their  seat  ? 
And  yours,  my  cidzens,  be  good  complete  t 

Chorus. 
All  ye  that  in  the  city  of  Pallas  dwell. 
Ye  gods  and  mortals,  once  again,  farewell  I 
If  with  well-doing  ye  my  place  respect, 
I  your  well-being  never  irill  neglect. 
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Ath.  Your  blessings  I  approve ;  and  I  "will  send 
These^  who  my  altars  faithfully  attend. 
With  light  of  blazing  torches  as  your  guides 
To  those  dark  clefts  where  only  gloom  resides. 
And  subterranean  darkness.     A  bright  band. 
The  ornament  and  glory  of  the  land. 
Old  men  and  young,  the  matron  and  the  maid. 
Shall  issue  forth  in  purple  robes  arrayed. 
Come  forth,  thou  band  of  honour  I  let  the  light 
Of  torches  gladly  beam  with  flashes  bright, 
In  order  that  these  visitants  be  known 
Hereafter  for  good-will  to  mortals  shown. 

Escort. 
Daughters  of  Night,  oil  whom  we  wait,  Qttr,  «'.) 

Depart  ye  home  in  ^olemn  state ; 
August,  and  highly  honoured,  go 
Under  the  caves  of  earth  below. 
And  while  they  mildly  pass  from  hence. 
Be  there  the  hush  of  reverence. 

Under  earth's  deep  and  ancient  rifts,  (atU.  mS) 

Honoured  with  sacrificial  gifts. 

And  worship  which  the  people  pay, 
^  Benignant  virgins  I  take  your  way. 
'  And  let  the  people  silent  be 

During  the  whole  solemnity. 

Mild  and  benignant,  go,  (atr.  /3'.) 

Pleased  with  tne  fervid  glow 

Of  torches  giving  light. 

And  as  ye  pass  from  sight 

Your  downward  path  along. 

Break  into  joyful  song* 

Let  torches  brightly  glow«  (jant,  /3'.) 

Libations  freely  flow 

At  all  your  several  homes. 

For  Zeus,  all- seeing,  comes. 

And,  Fate,  to  bless  this  throng. 

Break'into  joyful  song. 


...  ,  f 
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THE  LATE  POLITICAL  ETRVTB. 


A  SFACB  of  dme  of  less  than  a  plainly  been  maintdning^  for  some  time 

reek's  duration^  has  recenUy  presented  past^  but  a  lingering  existence^  yolun- 

18  in  this  country  with  a  succession  of  tarily  resigned^  placing  their  resigna- 

mblic  events  of  absorbing  interest  and  tion  on  the  ground  that  the  result  of 

Qomentous  importance.     They  have  the  division  upon  the  Jamaica  Bill 

leen  said  to  involvcy  in  a  material  showed  that  they  did  not  possess  the 

>oint>  the  power  and  position  of  royalty  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

tself :  they  unquestionably  concern,  and  consequentiy  could  not  continue 

n  no  ordinary  degree,  the  government  the  management  of  public  affairs  wit^ 

)f  the  country,  and  the  progress  and  advantage  to  the  country.     In  the 

>roBpects  of  the  contenmng  political  Upper  House>  Lord  Melbourne  admit- 

larties  or  principles  into  which  na-  ted  that  the  vote  of  the  previous  even- 

ional  opinion  is  divided ;  and  they  af-  ing  was  ''  not  only  necessarily  fatal 

ect,  in  the  nearest  manner,  the  ho-  to  the  ultimate  success  of  that  great 

lour  and  character  of  the  political  measure,  but  that  it  also  does,  with 

nen  who  have  on  either  side  been  en-  sufficient  clearness  and  distinctness, 

^aged  in  them.     This  last  considera-  indicate  such  a  want  of  confidence  on 

ion  may.  Indeed,  be  of  less  weight  the  part  (^  a  great  proportion  of  that 

ban  the  rest ;  but  it  is  yet  a  matter  House  of  Parliament,  as  to  render  it 

}f  the  utmost  moment  to  us  all,  not  on  imposswle  that  we  should  continue  to 

>er8onal  but  on  public  grounds,  that  administer  the  affairs  of  her  Majesty s 

we  should  thoroughly  know  whether  Crovemment  in  a  manner  that  can  be 

he  men  who  are  to  carry  on  the  great  ben^dal  to  the  country.**     In  the 

)usine8s  of  government  on  the  one  House  of  Commons,  Lord  John  Rus- 

land,  or  of  the  control  over  govern-  seU*s  statement,  to  the  same  effect,  was 

nent  on  the  other,  are  animated  by  made  in  these  terms : — "  Jh  continuing 

principles    of   patriotism    and    kite-  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  not 

^rity,  or  are  prompted  to  action  only  having,  as  we  thinh  we  have  not,  a 

)y  reckless  ambition  or  sordid  interest,  sufficient  degpee  ofcor^fidence  and  st^ 

The  singular  and  important  events  port  to  carry  on  those  affairs  efficiently 

o  which  we  refer,  have  passed  before  in  this  House,  we  should  be  exposing 

IS  with  such  rapidity,  that,  as  a  preli-  to  jeopardy  the  colonial  empire  of  this 

ninary  to  any  remarks  on  the  late  country,  many  of  whose  colonies  are, 

changes  of  administration,  it  may  be  I  will  not  say  in  a  state  of  hazard,*  but 

veil  to  prefix  a  short  outline  of  the  in  which  questions  of  considerable  im- 

acts  in  tne  order  of  their  occurrence^  portance  are  pending.    Hitherto  her 

;onfining  ourselves  to  matters  which  Migesty's    Ministers    have    thought 

;annot  be  disputed.  themselves  justified  in  confinuing  in 

On  the  7th  of  May,  the  Adminis-  the  administration  of  affurs,  supported 

ration  of  Lord  Melbourne,  which  had  as  we  were  by  the  confidence  of  the 
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Crown^  and  by  the  confidence  of  the  proposed  to  select  as  memben  of  b 

House  of  Commons.     But,  sir,  after  Administration^  the   subject  of  *:i 

the  vote  of  last  night>  I  do  not  think  household  arrangementB  at  the  pali.: 

we  are  entitled  to  say,  that  upon  very  naturally  came  under  dlscossioo.  V^ 

great  and  important  affairs ftmonwkidk  appointments   to  the  offices  of  t^ 

Government  was  obUgefd  td  eo^M  to  a  QUfeonl  houMi6ld  had  Uken  pb 

decision,  we  have  had  such  support  under  the  late  administration,  aitdii:.^ 

and  such  confidence  in  this  House  as  chief  places  were  held  by  ladies  ec@. 

would  enable  us  sufficiently  to  carry  on  nected  more  closely  than  usoJwitb  ilj 

thi puhtic  ajfa^s,**  ftdminbtratlDa  that  appobted  ikefii 

Ob  thts  admitted  WanI  of  ^tafidlebce  O&e  laiy»  fbr  inftt Anee,  was  the  iriil 

and  inability  to  conduct  public  affairs^  of  the  late  Colonial  Secretary  ui 

the  Ministry  resigned.  former  Viceroy  of  Ireland ;  tvoolhai 

The  Queen  having  sent  for  Lord  were  sisters  of  another  Cabinet  mii» 
Melbourne,  that  nobleman,^^  oh  Wed-  lef;  olhers  were  nearly  connect^ 
ncsday  morning  last,  tendered  to  her  by  relationship  with  different  iodir^ 
Mbjeftty  adtice  to  to  whom  shet)tight  to  duftk  of  the  Ministry  wteli  Sir  Hi 
apply  to,  and  the  course  which  her  Ma-  bert  Peel  was  about  to  succeed.  T&ij 
jesty  ought  to  take."  In  other  words,  delicacy  and  a  sense  of  proprjei^ 
feeling  that  the  formation  of  a  Conser-  would  have  dictated  the  retiremeat  i| 
vative  administration  was  the  only  those  ladies,  thus  closely  connedgl 
advisable  or  practicable  step  in  the  with  the  tbrmer  GovemmeDt|Wa>fd 
existing  state  of  the  country^  he  ad«  obvious,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  i* 
vised  her  to  A{>ply  to  the  Duke  of  Robert  Ped  that  any  question  u  u 
Wellington,  who  again  suggested  to  their  disnlissal  would  arise.  It  is  li- 
the Queen  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  Was  portant,  however,  to  observe  tiut, Ik- 
the  person  best  qualified  to  undertake  fore  introducing  the  subject  to  i^ 
tlie  task  of  forming  an  administration*  Queen*^  notice,  tie  aniiounced  to  u 
the  main  difficulties  of  which  would  friends  on  Wednesday  night,  &t  b 
lie  in  the  itouse  of  Commons.  At  that  otrn  house,  the  exact  course  whkik 
interview,  we  have  the  assurance  of  meant  to  propose  for  her  MajestTs 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  nothing  approbation : — 
passed  inconsistent  with  the  principle^  "  I  said  to  those  who  Were  'miaU 
that  the  person  intrusted  with  the  tobe  my  future  colleagues,  with r^i 
formation  of  a  new  administration  to  all  the  subordinate  appcHntment^ 
sbould  be  untrammelled  in  all  pomts,  meaning  evejry  apppiotmeDtbetoTd<: 
either  in  regard  to  the  conduct  to  be  rank  of  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber-i 
pursued  in  tne  formation  of  an  admi-  said  to  them  I  should  submit  to  k 
nbtration,  or  in  respect  to  the  princi-  M^esty.  no  change  whatever  viiii  re- 
pies  which  ought  to  be  adberecf  to  aa  spect  to  those^  ^^ith  iBspect  to  tkt 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  royal  house-  superior  dass,  I  stated  to  tfaen  tkt 
hold  ought  to  be  managed.  these  ladies  who  held  such  offices,  «^ 

At  the  interview  which  took  place  who  were  in  immediate  cennemnv^' 

between  her  M^esty  and  Sir  Robert  our  political  opponents^  w^tddpr^- 

Peel  on  Wednesday  morning,  when  ^  relieve  us  from  any  difficulty  ^ 

he  undertook  the  task  of  forming  a  relinquis/iinff  their  ^ces*  Bathtatei 

new  administration^  tbe  Queen,  while  at  the  same  time  that  I  did  think  it 

she  expressed  her  regret  at  parting  of  great   importance^  as  eoBrejisf 

with  the  Administration  which  had  an  indication  of  her  Majesty's  eodn 

quitted  office,  interposed  no  obstacle  su|^ort  and  confidence^  that  cerio^ 

of  any  kmd  to  the  execution  of  the  offices  in  the  household  of  the  )a^ 

task  thus  committed  to  Sir  Robert  rank  should  be  salject  to  AMR«e/i<»r 

Peel.  This  important  commission  wag  I  did  expressly^  with  respect  to  tix 

intruBted  to  him  on  the  usual  "  eon-  higher  offices»  namely»  the  ladies  ^ 

stitutional   principles^**  without  any  the  bedchamber^  state,  that  there  we^ 

limitation  being  then  proposed  as  to  some  instances    in  which,  from  f^ 

the  appointments  connected  with  the  absei^ceqfany  strof^  party  orp0(^' 

household.  cotmexim,  1  ihokghtitumldbevholif 

In  the  communicatioUs  which  took  unnecessary  to  propose  such  a  changf- 

place  in  the  course  of  Wednesday  In  the  correctness  of  this  itslso^^ 

between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  iome  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  appealed  to  the  re- 

those  c<wfide&tiid  frienda  whom  he  colleetiona  of  Sir  James  Grahitt)  M^ 
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Youlburn^    Lord    Stanley,  and    Sir  Migesty^s  household,  not  stating  to 

lenry  Hardinge,  in  whose  presence  what  extent  he  would  exercise  that 

c  thus  re-announced  his  intentions.  power — not   stating   how  many,  or 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  proceeded  whom,  it  was  his  intention  to  propose 
n  Thursday  to  submit  to  her  Majesty  to  remove — but  asking  the  power  of 
bo  names  of  certain  persons  who  were  dismissing  the  ladies  of  the  household, 
3  form  part  of  his  proposed  Adminis-  and  ^leaving  unquestionably  upon  her 
ration,  an  obstacle  unexpectedly  oc-  Majesty*s  mind  a  very  strong  itnpres- 
urred  on  the  very  poinl  as  to  which,  sion  that  it  was  intended  to  employ 
rom  his  erroneously  attributing  to  that  power  to  a  very  great  extent — to 
thers  his  own  delicacy  of  feeling,  he  such  an  extent^  certainly,  as  to  remove 
ad  not  anticipated  that  any  difficulty  ail  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamberf  as 
ould  arise.  The  impressions  of  Sir  well  as  some  cf  those  filling  an  inferior 
lobcrt  Peel  as  to  the  nature  of  the  situation  in  tne  AoaseholdJ'  Thattho 
iroposal  made  by  him  to  the  Queen,  impressioH  thus  formed  by  her  Ma- 
rl th  regard  to  tne  formation  of  the  lesty  Was  an  erroneous  one,  and  that 
ouschold,  are  conveyed  in  his  letter  Sir  Robert  Peel  never  did  propose,  or 
f  loth  May,  addressed  to  her  Majes-  mean  to  propose,  the  dismissal  of  all 
y,  resigning  into  her  hands  the  com-  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  and  far 
lission  to  form  a  government,  in  less  of  any  of  those  filling  inferior 
^hich  he  recapitulates  his  view  of  offices,  which  is  otherwise  plain  from 
rhat  had  taken  place  on  Thursday,  the  announcement  of  his  intentions  on 
The  substance  of  that  letter  will  Be  Wednesday  night  to  his  intended  col- 
fterwards  quoted.  In  the  mean  time,  leagues,  is  distinctly  admitted  by  Lord 
t  may  be  noticed  merely,  that  Sir  Melbourne;  for  he  proceeds: — ''Such, 
Robert  Peel  disclaims  having  pro-  my  Lords,  was  the  impression  on  her 
losed,  or  thought  of  proposing,  the  Msyesty'smind — an  impression  which, 
emoval  A*om  any  offices  tmder  the  from  what  has  since  tranqfired,  is  evi- 
'ank  of  ladies  of  the  bedchamber ;  dentfy  erroneous.  No  dotibt  suck  an 
vhile  even  as  to  these,  following  out  iwqnression  teas  a  mistaken  one.  The 
he  view  which  he  had  already  an-  Right  Honourable  Baronet  has  dis« 
lounced,  that  it  was  only  in  the  case  tincUy  stated  that  he  had  no  such  in-> 
if  those  ladies  who  were  closely  re-  tentioD>  and  there  cannot  be  the  sltght" 
atcd  to  his  political  opponents  that  est  doabt  upon  the  pointy  Upon  this 
iny  change  would  be  necessary,  he  impression,  how6ver>  thus  communi- 
lid  not  propose  a  general  removal,  cated  by  her  Majesty,  and  now  admit- 
)ut  only  tnat  *'  some  changes  **  should  ted  to  be  erroneous.  Lord  Melbourne 
)e  made  in  that  department.  proceeded  to  act.     Conceiving,  as  he 

The  impression  on  the  mind  of  her  says,  the  question  to  be  one  too  im- 

Majesty  is  stated  to  have  been  differ^  portant  for  himself  alone  to  decide,  ho 

mt  from  that   of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  immediately  summoned  his  colleagues; 

Prom  the  explanation  of  Lord  John  and  the  result  of  their  consultation 

llusscll,  it  is  not  easy  to  gather  what  was,  that  they.  *'  advised  her  Majesty 

ler  Majesty  understood  to  be  the  na«  to  return  to  the  Eight  Honourable 

ture  of  Sir  Robert's  proposal ;  whe-  Baronet  the  following  letter :" — 

ther  it  embraced  a  total  or  only  a  i <  Buekiqghwii  Pdaes,  Blay  10, 1839. 

)artial   change  in  the  appointments  f «  j^  Qye«B  having  cwiridwed  the  pro- 

)f  the    ladies    of    the  ^  bedchamber.  ^^^  m^d,  xo  her  yetterdty  by  Sir  Rob«»fe 

Prom  the  later  explanations,  however,  i^el,  to  remove  the  Udiet  of  her  bedcham- 

)f  Lord  Melbourne,  which  were  evi-  ber,  cannot  consent  to  adopt  a  coarse  which 

Icntly  intended  as  supplementarv  to  she  conceives  to  be  contrary  to  usage,  and 

hnse  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  as  which  is  repugnant  to  her  feelings." 

llliiin:  up  any  deficiencies  in  the  state-  t-.    ^  -.      a    xu«        »^,,»:^.*;^» 

f  «f  I,;.  i^ii«„«««  ««  •i,^  ti^„«^  ^r  In  answer  to  this  communication, 

rll  „,    wi   tf«    i^formStW  Sir  Robert  Peel  re.p«ctf«Uy  rvsig«ed 

(.ommons,   we    aro    informed    thM,  |.to  h»Mri«styV  hind,  tlw  authority 

,omg  summoned  by  the  Queen  on  ^^  fo^  .  ZJtn.    In  his  letter  ^ 

Thursday,  he  was  given  to  under-  'J:  **"«*»  .     "li  i*  i.«  i,„j  «,«„„f  4^ 

,tand  by  her  Majerty.  that,  at  the  *!l"l^"?  1^!^  ^^  ^^^'  t 

;lose  of  the  audience  of  that  day,  E!?«!L^  »*''iL  M-SSf^lf d^ 

.  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  maie  WjP'T**  *'        ^^        ^ 

1  proposal  that  he  should  have  the  •*••■* -"^ 

power  of  dismissing  the  ladles  of  her  **  In  ths  mterview  with  which  your  M»* 
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jestjT  bonoored  Sir  Robert  Peel  yeeterday  present  MinUtiy;  for  tbepo&tioBBcr 

morning,  efter  be  bad  tubmitted  to  yonr  Ma-  taken  by  thenif  and  tbe  advice  tes^. 

jetty  tbe  namet  of  tbote  wbom  be  propowd  to  ed  by  them  to  her  Majesty,  wis,  ths 

recommend  to  your  Majesty  for  tbe  prind-  even  as  thus  limited^  ber  Maje^ 

pal  exeentiYe  appointment!,  be  mentioned  to  onght  not  to  c<Mlcede  the  pobt,  s^ 

your  Majeity  bia  eameat  wiib  to  be  enabled,  that  no  change  of  any  kind  in  lis 

wiib  your  M^eety'i  eanction,  bo  to  oonttitute  female  appointments  connected  rt 

yoarM«jetty^bouMbold,tbatyourMajeety'a  the  household,  could  reasonably  hi; 

confiden^lierrantsmigbthayetbeadkautage  ^^  demanded  by  Sir  Robert  Ped 

ofapubhcdemon.trationofyourM.jeety  jj^^   Majesty's  confidentiJ  senrn 

full  eupport  and  confidei.<^  j  and  tbat  at  tbe  ^  ^^^J^    ^  .^  ^^^^^ 

rtrrrln.!:^:!:^^^  L^rdWrnanbyandL^^^^^^ 

ment  in  tU hoHsehold  ihauld  be  entire^ ae~  J°«  ^^»  of  the  one  Mid  Aesistenr 

cepiaUeioyourMajnh,*Mper»onalfitling9.  the    other    being    the    three  Ii& 

"  On  your  Majeety'e  ezpretting  a  deaire  agamstwhosecontinnanoeinthebouf 

tbat  tbe  Karl  of  Liverpool  eboald  hold  an  ^^^  "»«  pPOpoBiUon  of  Sir  R.  P« 

office  in  tbe  bouaebold,    Sir  Robert  Peel  J^  probably  directed--4fter  coqsil:. 

requested  your  Mi^Mty'i  permiiaion  at  once  ing    Sir  Robert^  Peel's  letter  of  tbe 

to  offer  to  Lord  Liverpool  the  office  of  Lord  10th  at  a  meeting   of  tile  Cabtsa. 

Steward,  or  any  other  which  be  might  prefer,  came  to  the  conclusion  which thejkn 

'<  Sir  Robert  Peel  then  obeerved,  that  recorded  in  a  minute,  that  wh3e  tb 

he  should  have  every  wish  to  apply  a  aimi-  great  offices  of  court  and  sitoadoBf  i 

lar  principle  to  the  chief  appointments  the  household  should  be  indoded  b 

which  are  JUied  by  the  ladUe  tf  your  Ma*  the  political  arrangements oonseqis 

Je«</e  AoMieAoM;  upon  which  your  Mi^esty  upon   a    change    of   administntiss. 

wae  pleased  to  remark,  tiiat  you  must  a  they  are  not  of  opinion  tbat  a  see. 

reierve  tbe  whole  of  these  appointments,  i^  principle  should  be  applied  or  a- 

and  tbat  it  was  your  Majesty's  pleasure  tended  to  the  offices  hMbykSa^ 

that  the  whole  ahould  continue  as  at  pre-  ^  Majti^s  houUhold:'    And^H 

■•^^^^T^  il"t*°^r  wT*.      •♦!.•♦.  this  principle  was  held  broadly,^ 

«  The  Duke  of  WeUington,  in  the  inter-  .     ^^^^^^         ^jj     ^  ^  L^ 

view  to  which  your  Majesty  subsequently  V  *"*'*''"'^  ^iju^jr  w  ui«  v^^ 

admittedhim,uider.toodalsotbatthi.w«  change  as  to  a  total  one,  appears^ 

your  Majesty's  determination,  and  con-  °«>J«  5*^^,?^  ^^^  ^Sb?^"^ 

curred  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  opinion  ^^  Lord  Melbourne:  «  Wesoentim; 

that,  considering  the  great  difficulUes  of  agree  with  her  M^^ty  tiiatitHa- 

the  present  crisis,  and  the  expediency  of  expedient  to  apply  the  ppnciple  U 

making  every  effort  in  tbe  first  instance  to  the  ladies  of  her  Majesty's  boosebti 

conduct  the  public  business  of  the  country  should  be  remoTcd,  Aat  aUarangpe^ 

with  the  aid  of  the  present  Parlhunent,  it  of  them  should  be  remoTed,  in  »» 

was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  com«  quence  of  changes  in  the  admimsn' 

mission  with  which  your  Majesty  had  tion^  that  we  have  come  to  tbe  (kiir- 

honoured  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he  should  mination  to  support  her  Majestj  &' 

have  that  public  proof  of  your  Majesty'a  the  present  occasion." 
entire    support   and  confidence,    which        Such  then  is  the  footing  on  vb^- 

would  be  afforded  by  the  permission  to  the  administration  have  resumed  ef- 

make  $<me  ehanyte  in  that  part  of  your  fi^e.  the  approbation  oftheprinqpJfc 

Mafeety'e  household,  which  your  Mqjeety  that  no  change  of  any  kind  among  lis 

refo/»«l    on     maimtaininy   vnihoui    any  y^^  ^f   j,gp    Majes^'s  homeboli 

***"'^'  however  closely  connected  with  ^ 

Thus>  on  Friday>  all  doubt  as  to  the  members  of  the  former  Adminktra- 

extent  of  the  demand  made  by  Sir  tion>  was  to  be  permitted,  Tbeyban 

Robert  Peel  was  at  an  end.     It  could  made  this  principle  thdr  own,  id 

no  longer  be  pretended  that  he  stipu-  have  taken  on  themselvesy  ss  Iat: 

lated  for  a  general  removal  of  all  the  John  Russell  expresses  it,  the  coik%- 

ladies  of  the  bedchamber.     His  mean-  tutional  responsibility  of  advisiog  tk 

ing>  as  explained  by  himself^  was  evi-  Queen  to  act  upon  it.    They  resBB» 

dent :  He  asked  only  the  removal  of  office  admittedly  on  no  ground  of  ^ 

those>  who,  from  their  close  connec-  restoration  of  public  confidence,  Inc 

tion  with  Uie  displaced  Ministry,  he  on  the  ground  that  an  unusual  and  im- 

had  expected  yoluntarily  to   resign  proper  demand  was  made  by  Sir  R<> 

their  offices.    This  was,  accordingly,  bert  Peel,  vrith  which  they,  the  ptfties 

the  meaning  put  upon  his  letter  by  the  who  were  to  benefit  by  that  resistasce, 
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a.dyised  her  Majestj  not  to  comply,  our  own  upon  these  transaction^j  or 
¥*or  this  resoludon  to  resume  the  con-  on  the  constitutional  principle  in- 
duct of  aflPairs^  which  they  hare  ad-  yolred  in  them>  let  as  listen  for  a  few 
mitted  they  were  incapable  of  con-  minutes  to  the  footing  on  which  Sir 
ducting  with  advantage  to  the  conn-  Robert  Peel^  in  his  explanation*  to  the 
try,  they  claim  the  credit  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  rested  the 
liighest  gallantry.  It  is  represented  yindicationofMs  conduct  in  declining, 
l>y  the  noble  Premier  almost  as  an  act  in  such  circumstances,  to  proceed  with 
of  heroic  devotion  on  the  part  of  him-  the  commission  intrusted  to  him.  Let 
self  and  his  colleagues : —  any  man  divest  himself  ever  so  little 
**  I  will  not  use  the  harsh  expression  of  political  prejudice,  and  ask  his  own 
that  I  resiffned  my  office  because  I  was  imderstanding,  whether  the  appeal 
abandoned  by  my  supporters ;  but  be-  thus  made  to  it  can  possibly  be  re- 
cause  there  had,  as  I  conceived,  arisen  sisted : — 

amongst  my  supporters  that  amount  ''  Sir,  I  did  decline  to  undertake 
of  difference  in  opinion  which  led  me  the  duty  of  forming  an  administra- 
to  sxi^^^o^  tJuU  I  could  no  longer  with  tion  on  the  understanding  that  the 
honour  to  myself,  or  advantage  to  the  whole  of  these  appointments  should, 
country p  conduct  the  affairs  f^  govern'  without  exception,  be  continued.  But 
tnent;  and  I  now,  my  Lords,  frankly  I  did  soon  public  principles, and  from 
declare  that  I  resume  office  unequivo-  a  sincere  belief  that  it  was  impossible 
cally  and  solely  for  this  reason — that  for  me  to  encounter  the  difficulties  by 
I  will  not  abandon  my  Sovereign  in  a  which  I  was  encompassed  in  attempt- 
situation  of  difficulty  and  distress,  and  ing  to  conduct  public  affairs,  unless  I 
especially  when  a  demand  is  made  hi^  the  fullest  and  most  unequivocal 
upon  her  Majesty  with  which  I  think  proof  that  I  possessed  the  confidence 
she  ought  not  to  comply.*'  of  her.  Majesty.    It  appeared  to  me 
But  while  the  Melbourne  Ministry  that  there  never  was  a  period  when 
profess  to  support  the  Queen's  resolu-  the  demonstration  of  that  entire  con- 
tion,  or  rather  to  justify  their  own  fidence  was  more  absolutely  necessary 
advice,    that    no    change   whatever  for  a  minister.     The  duties  of  the 
should  be  permitted  to  be  made  in  the  office  of  a  prime  minister  are,  I  con- 
offices  held  by  ladies  in  the  household,  ceive,  the  most  arduous  and  the  most 
it  deserves  observation,  that  even  after  important  that  any  human  being  can 
the  letter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  Fri-  be  called  on  to  discharge.    It  is  the 
day,  explaining  the  limited  nature  of  greatest  trust,  almost  without  excep- 
his  own  expectations,  the  followers  of  tion,  in  the  civilized  world,  which  can 
the  Melbourne  Ministry  throughout  be  devolved  upon  any  individual.  Sir, 
the  country  raised  a  universal  cry  that  I  was  ready  to  undertake  the  perform- 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  demanded  an  en-  ance  of  those  duties ;  but  could  I  look 
tire  Vemoval  of  the  whole  ladies  con-  around  me  at  the  present  condition  of 
nected  with  the  Court,  without  refer-  public  affairs-^ould  I  look  around 
ence  to  their  political  position,  and  me,  and  not  see  that  it  was  my  abso^ 
without  regard  to  the  personsd  predi-  kite  duty  to  this  country,  and  above  all 
lections  and  early  friendships  of  her  to  her  Majesty,  to  require  that  every 
Majesty.     The  utmost  violence  of  tiie  aid  that  could  be  given  me  should  be 

Sublic  press,  or  of  private  agitators,  given  ?     What   were   the   questions 

as  been  directed  against  Sir  Robert  which  would  immediately  press  for 

Peel,  on  the  footing  that  he  had  so  my   consideration  ?      The  state    of 

acted — a  supposition  which  must  have  India  —  the  state  of  Jamaica  —  the 

been  countenanced  by  the  Ministry,  state  of  Canada — wo*^d  all  require  my 

or  at  least  was  never  contradicted  by  inunediate  consideration ;    and  with 

them ;  although,  whatever  might  have  respect  to  some  of  them,  perhaps,  the 

been  their  original  impressipns,  as  to  prop<»al  of  legislative  measures.    Sir, 

which  we  are  extremely  sceptical,  they  I  considered  tiie  internal  state  of  this 

must  have  been  perfectiy  aware,  from  country — I  saw  insurrection  in  the 

the  letter  of  Friaay,  that  no  such  pro-  provinces-^I  saw  the  letter  of  the 

position  had  been  made,  and  that  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Rus- 

question  at  issue  must  be  debated  on  sell)  inviting  the  respectable  part  of 

rerj  different  and  much  more  dispu-  the  population  of  this  country  to  form 

table  ground.  themselves  into  armed  societies  for 

Before  offering  any  comments  of  resisting  outrage.    In  addition  to  the 
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ordinarj  duties  deYolfing  upon  a  prirn^  confess  to  yon«  without  reserre  aid 

minister^  there  are  therefore  circum-  without  hesitalioo,   that   it  appear^ 

stances  which  render  that  position  at  to  me  that  if  the  chief  offices  of  m 

the  present  moment  peculiarly  onerous  Queen's  household  were  to  be  hel>l  bj 

and  arduous.     Sir>  I  had  a  strong  im«  the  immediate  relatives  of  those  no- 

pFession  that  it  was  my  duty  to  make  nisters  whom  I  dlisplaced — the  rik- 

every  effort  to  conduct  public  affairs  tives  of  my  rivals  for  political  povet 

through  the  interyention  of  the  pre*  — it  did  appear  to  me  that  I  oeT? 

sent  Parliament.     I  did  not  thiDlc  it  coyld  impress  the  country  with  t^ 

was  desirable  to  follow  the  course  taken  conviction  that  Ij  as  a  xuinisteri  wit 

in  1634»  and  commence  the  government  possessed  of   the    entire    confideLee 

by  a  dissolution.     After  the  frequent  of    my    Sovereign,        Sir*    let   oe 

dissolutions   that  have  taken  places  take  that  particular  question  on  wbii: 

and  the  balanced  state  of  parties,  it  my  chief  difficulty  would  arise*   Wb 

was  my  deep  conviction  that  it  was  can  conceal  from  himself  that  cj 

my  duty  to  make  every  effort  in  the  difficulties   were   not    Canada — tUi 

first  instance  to  conduct  public  affairs  my  difficulties  were   not    Jamaica^ 

through  the  intervention  of  the  present  that   mj   difficulties   Were    Irdaod; 

Parliament.     But  what  is  my  condi-  I  admit  it,  sir»  fully.     But  what  tsv 

tion  in  the  present  Parliament  ?     I  the  facts  ?     I,  undertaking  to  be  i 

should  begin  the  government  in  a  mi-  minister  of  the  crown^  and  wishio^  t: 

nority.  1  did  not  shrink  froni  the  con«  carry  on  public  affairs   tfaroagh  t* 

sciousness  of  such  a  state  of  things,  intervention  of  the  present  Hoiae  d 

But,  if  I  were  insensible  to  the  im-  Commons,  in  order  that  I  might  ei- 

portance  of  the  crisis — to  the  diffieul-  empt  the  country  from  tbe  agitatis 

ties  that  1  or  any  minister  must  have  ana  possibly  the  peril  of  a  dis^utia 

to  contend  with — could    1  overlook  — I,  upon  that  very  question  of  I?e* 

this  important  fact«  that  in  thtf  House  land*  should  have  b^un  in  a  miiKiintr 

of  Commons  1  should  not  commence  of  upwards  of  twenty.     A  majority  J; 

commanding  a  majority  ?    Sir,  if  then  twenty-two  had  decided  in  fiivooi  d 

1  began  the  administration  of  public  the  policy  of  the  Irish  gt>TemiBast. 

affairs  without  the  confidenc.e  of  the  The  chief  members  of  tbe  Irish  g^> 

House  of  Commons,  could  I  ask  for  yernments  whose  policy  was  so  ip- 

less  than  that  I  should  have  the  de-  proved  of,  were  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 

monstration  of  the  entire  and  unquali-  manby,  and  the  noble  lord  opposite, 

iied  confidence  of  my  sovereign  ?  Her  the  member  for  Yorkshire.     The  trt. 

Majesty's  ministers  retired   on    the  chief  offices  in  the  household  are  \^ 

question  of  Jamaica,  being  in  a  m^o-  by  the  sister  of  the  noble  lord,  and  br 

rity  of  five.    I  should  have  had  to  un-  the  wife  of  the  noble  marquia.    Le 

dertake  the  settlement  of  the  Jamaica  me  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  is 

question  being  in  a  minority  of  five,  say  a  word  not  fraught  with  respet; 

and  that  minority  consisting  of  ten  towards  those  two  ladies,  who  ea^  a 

I'pDtlemen  on  whose  support  I  could  lustre  on  the  society  in  which  tkf 

not  calculate  probablv  on  any  other  move,  less  by  their  rank  than  by  th&- 

question  which  I  should  have  occasion  virtues  ;  but  still  they  stand  in  tk 

to  bring  before  the  House.     The  first  situation  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  tm 

confiict  1  should  have  to  fight  would  members  of  the   government  wbosp 

havebeenontheelection  of  a  Speaker,  policy  was  approved  by  tbb  HoLie. 

On  the  very  first  da^r  that  1  took  my  Now,  I  ask  any  man  in  *the  Homr 

seat  as  minister  of  this  great  country  whether  it  is  possible  that  I  cooi 

and  member  of  the  House  of  Com-  safely  undertake  the  conduct  of  tf 

mens,  I  should  have  to  risk»  perhaps^  administration  and  the  managemest 

the  fate  of  governments  or  the  ques-  of  the  Irish  affairs  in  this  house>  caii> 

tion  of  dissolution,  upon  the  choice  of  senting  previously  that  tbe  whole  c( 

a  Speaker.     Sir,  I  say  that  all  these  the  ladies  now  forming  the  housdioki 

considerations  impressed  me  with  the  of  her  Majesty  shoidd   continue  is 

clearest  conviction  that  it  would  be  those  situations  ?     Sir,  the  policy  ot 

a  public  duty  on  my  part — an  indispen-  these  things  depends  not  upon  prece> 

sable  public  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  dent — not  upon  what  has  been  dooeii 

Queen>*to  seek  for  every  possible  de-  former  times ;  it  munly  depends  opoa 

monstration  that  I  possessed  her  Ma-  a  consideration  of  the  present  cri&is. 

jesty's  entke  confidence.     And  I  do  The  howehvli  has  now  ctuumed  a 
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pohtieaiciarackr,  and  ibat  QQ  aeoount  hope  of  mppQrt  iq  tt^e  present  Qquio 

of  the  Qatore  uf  the  ftppointmeqts  of  CpmrnQm;  beiqg  perfectly  ^v&f 

which  haye  been  made  hy  her  Ma-  pared>  w  the  IftUure  of  mj  attempt  in 

jesty'a  present  GovernmeQl.   I  do  nat  the  present  House  of  CommQns  te  g«- 

complain  of  it :  it  nnay  have  been  a  Y^rq^  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  pesort 

wise  policy  to  place  in  the  chief  ofiioes  U>  the  only  aiternatiTe  which  might 

of  the  honseholdj  ladies  closely  con-  present  itself  to  enable  me  to  maiu- 

nocted  with  the  members  of  the  Ad-  tain  my  post.    Put  if  the  agreement, 

ministration;  but  obserTo  that   this  ifthe  understanding!  upen  which  I  was 

change   doea   seriously  tend  to  the  to  enter  upon  office  was*  that  I  should 

public  embarrassment  of  the  sueees-  enoeunter  all  those  difficulties — that 

sors  of  Ministers,  if  these  ladies  con-  the  ladles  of  those  who  preceded  mcj 

tinue  in  their  present  situations,  I  do  of  those  with  whom  I  was  to  be  in 

not  say  that  there  would  be  the  alight-  daily  oonfliot,  were  to  be  in  immediate 

ost  use  made  of  unfair  means ;  I  might  oontaet  with  the  Queen ;  and,  consider- 

be  confident  that  these  ladies  would  ing  the  political  character  given  to  the 

confine  themselves  to  the   dntiea  of  household,  that  I  was  to  acquiesce  in 

their  proper  situations ;  but  observe,  that  selection — there  was  wmMing 

that  is  not  the  question  #  That  remark  stronger  iban  personal  comideroiions 

will  apply  equally  to  the  lords  of  the  which  urged  me  to  decline  the  honour 

bedchamber)  for  the  presumption  is,  thus  tendered  to  me.     Though  the 

that  they  do  not  interfece  with  public  public  would  lose  nothing  by  my  ahaq- 

duties.   But  the  question  is,  would  it  he  donment — though  the  public  would, 

considered  by  the  public  that  a  minister  perhaps,  lose  nothing  by  my  eternal 

had  the  confidence  of  the  crown  when  seclusion  from  power — ^yet  the  public 

the  relatives  of  his  immediate  political  would  lose,  and  I  should  be  ahandon- 

oppouents  held  the  highest  officei  about  ing  my  duty  to  myself,  to  the  country, 

the  person  of  the  sovereign  ?   My  im-  and,  above  all,  to  the  Queeui  if  I  con- 

pression  decidedly  was,  that  I  should  sented  to  hold  power,  permitting,  as 

not  appear  in  that  situation  to  the  an  understanding  on  my  acceptance  of 

country,  and  upon  that  impression  I  office,  that  the  ladies  connected  with 

acted.     Who  were  my  political  oppo-  my  warmest  political  opponents  ahould 

nents?  Why,  ofthe  two  I  have  named,  continue  to  retain  household  offices, 

one,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  was  There  was  something  that  told  me  that 

publicly  stated  to  be  a  candidate  for  I  must  not  undertake  the  office  of  mi- 

the  very  same  office  which  it  was  pro-  nister  of  this  great  country  on  such  a 

posed  I  should  fill.     The  noble  lord  -condition.     Sir,  I  have  attempted  to 

has  been  designated  as  the  leader  of  give  this  explanation  in  as  fair  and  un- 

the  House  of  Peers  ;  I  know  not  why  exceptionable  a  manner  as  I  can  ;  and 

bis  talents  might  not  justify  his  ap-  I  owe  it  to  truth  to  state,  that  inter- 

pointment  in  case  of  the  retirement  of  vening  vefleotien  has  only  confirmed 

bis  predecessor.     But  this  was  the  my  previous  impression." 

fact;  and  I  ask  you  to  go  back  to  .     No  man,  we  are  convinced,  whatever 

other  times--*take  Pitt,,  or  Fox,  or  any  may  be  his  political  creed,  can  read  the 

other  minister^-^nd  answer  for  your-  address  which  we  have  now  quoted, 

selves  this  question ;  shall  yon,  enter-  without  the  highest  admiration  and 

ing  on  so  grave  a  contest-I^all  you  sympathy   for   the   honourable    and 

be  minister-^ but  shall  the  wife  of  high-minded   principles   of   eonduot 

your  politieal  opponent  hold  an  offiee  which  it  expiesse»^<-no  man,  at  least, 

which  will  place  her  in  immediate  in  whose  breast  the  poison  of  envy 

connexion^  with  the  sovereign?    I  felt  does  not  eonvert  his  rising  admiration 

it  was  impossible  that  I  eould  contend  into  raneoroua  hatred, 

successfully  with  the  difficulties  that  The  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 

encircled  me,  unless  I  had  that  pvoof  all  that  it  ought  to  be :  it  contains  a 

of  the  entire  confidence  of  her  M^festy.  plain  statement  of  facts,  and  a  dear 

As  1  stated  before*  I  began  without  exposition  of  his  foelings,  leaving  it 

the  certainty  of  commanding  a  mijo-  to  the  mhnds  of  bis  audience  to  form 

rity  of  the  House  of  Commons.    I  be-  their  own  judament  on  his  conduct.  It 

gan,  having  only  to  rely  upon  an  was  not  for  hutn,  in  the  position  in 

appeal  to   their  good   sense,   upon  whieh  he  stood,  to  enter  on  an  argu- 

an  appeal  to   their  forfaearaBce...  to  mnatative  oontroTersy,  or  to  lajr  down 

their  p^itioal  forbearance  •*-«  for  the  dogmas  of  government,  or  to.admi. 
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nUter  to  his  opponents  the  rebuke 
which  they  might  be  thought  to  de- 
serve*  for  the  adrice  they  had  given 
and  the  course  they  had  pursued.  But 
there  was  a  man  whose  position  in 
these  transactions  made  it  a  matter  of 
less  delicacy  to  speak  his  mind  with 
freedom^  and  whose  age«  ex^nenee, 
and  estimation  with  the  country^  de- 
manded that  his  opinions  should  be 
fully  declared.  The  Duke  of  WeU 
lington,  the  greatest  man  of  his  time 
and  nation^  and  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  any  time  or  nation,  had  been  a  wit- 
ness and  a  party  to  these  events  in  their 
progress,  out  so  that  no  suspidon 
could  exist  of  the  slightest  bias  in  his 
noble,  and  candid,  and  disinterested 
mind,  to  warp  his  feelings  or  throw  a 
doubt  upon  his  statements.  The 
speech  of  that  great  man  on  this  im- 

Sortant  subject,  is  so  full  of  that  wis- 
om  and  dignity  which  spring  from 
high  moral  principle,  that  we  shall  not 
impair  its  effect  by  mutilation,  but 
shall  embody  it  entire  at  the  close  of 
this  article,  as  a  lesson  of  political 
truth  which  c^not  be  too  carefully 

E reserved,  or  too  frequently  consult^ 
y  those  to  whom  national  interests 
are  a  subject  of  concern.  A  reference 
to  that  valuable  document  might  al- 
most enable  us  to  dispense  with  any  ob- 
servations of  our  own  on  the  question 
to  which  it  relates.  But  we  are  anxious 
to  discuss  that  question  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, convinced  that  the  more  it  is 
examined,  the  more  manifest  will  be 
the  conclusions  to  which  it  inevitably 
leads. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
events  which  we  have  above  detailed, 
without  feeling  that  they  are  fraught 
with  the  most  important  consequences, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  to  the  future  des- 
tinies of  the  nation.  We  shall  endea- 
vour, with  as  much  calmness  and  can- 
dour as  we  can  command,  to  follow  out 
the  reflections  which  they  naturally 
suggest. 

In  the  outset,  it  b  most  satisfactory 
to  think  that  in  no  degree  are  we  even 
tempted  in  this  case  to  deviate  from 
that  devotion  and  respect  towards  the 
Sovereign,  which,  in  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  all  loyal  subjects,  and  more  pre- 
eminently of  the  Conservative  party, 
to  maintain  undiminished.  It  is  true 
that  the  Queen's  voice  has  been  the 
immediate  instrument  which  has  for  a 
.time  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 


an  object,  deeply  interesting  to  ei^ 
own  heATts,  and,  as  we  firml j  bdktt, 
essentially  interwoven  with  the  p> 
perity  of  our  country.  But  m  ^  i 
theoretically  are  we  enabled  to  tm:.  i 
to  others  the  legal  responsibiUtT  Li 
that  result;  the  actual  and  adsdrii 
facts  of  the  case  demoDStnteth£\j 

Slain  and  practical  troth,  the  M , 
oume  Cabinet  are  the  puties  | 
whose  direct  advice  and  iimiiesce  li 
views  adopted  by  her  liajesty  ^:i 
either  originally  raised,  or,  at  l^d 
ultimately  insisted  in.  We  hu  :i 
reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  tbt j  j 
terference,  the  feelings  of  the  S^  i 
reign  woudd  have  formed  any  ok.  i 
to  Uie  formation  of  a  new  minisn. 

Having  thus  dismissed  a  q%:L  i 
on  which  we  should  with  giief .  i 
reluctance  have  seen  any  iodaer: -: 
to  adopt  a  different  opinioo,  ve 
ceed  to  consider  the  question  at  i-  \ 
in  its  relation,    Ist,  To  the  ccL<r. ; 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  2d,  To  tL 
duct  of  the  Melbourne  Cabisei; 
To  the  prospects  of  the  ewaxn-^i 
the  Conservative  cause. 

1.  Of  the  conduct  of  Sir  E ! 
Peel  we  most  firmly  believe,  th*  ^ 
every  mind  capable  of  UDdei^toi  - : 
the  simplest  statement  of  fads 
weighing  the  clearest  ease  of  eriucr  > 
or  of  feeling  the  plainest  pri]Ki[i«  i 
honesty  or  honour,  only  one  opr  i 
can  by  possibility  be  entertaineii.  ui 
office  of  Prime  Minister  of  Eir 
has  not  been  sought  by  that  eirL 
man  through  any  factious  cocrx  ! 
public  policy,  or  any  insidiooi  2-^  ! 
private  intrigue.  On  agreatftv 
tutional  question  he  asserted. »  ' 
House  of  Conunons,  the  pririkf^ ! 
maintaining  against  ministers  bb  ^ « • 
conscientious  opinion,  and  hepr^vp  1 
onall  but  abare  m^ority  of  the  luu  i 
representativeB  to  adopt  his  lii'^- 
The  ministry  thought  proper  to  (^ 
sider  the  result  of  that  discussioss:i 
decisive  proof  that  they  were  not  y- 
sessed  of  the  confidence  of  the  Hi  > 
of  Commons.  They  did  more^f- 
acknowledged  it  as  a  proof  that  t:  j 
were  not  possessed  of  the  coo&ca' 
of  the  country.  They  avoided  i  r 
sort  to  the  proper  and  odIj  iq^ 
by  which  the  nation  might  be  .t^ 
pealed  to  against  the  det^nisatios^ 
its  representatives.  Th^  nmfi^ 
and  their  resignatians  were  acctff^ 
a  proceeding  which  uneqmTocally  in- 
dicated that  they  weie  unable  W- 
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to  conduct  the  government  with  ad-  and  nothing  butsad  experience  could 
vantage^  either  to  the  country  or  the  have  convinced  us  that  a  difficulty 
crown.      It  is  needless  to  say  that  was  possible,  such  as  that  which  has 
every  such  resignation  must  be  assum-  arisen.     On  the  one  hand,  no  man 
ed  to  be  a  necessary  step ;  and  that  no  who  could  ever  be  supposed  worthy 
ministry  can,  without  folly  or  guilt,  of  the  situation  of  minister,   would 
resign   without   necessity   the   trust  trouble  his  head  about  mere  maids  of 
which  they  have  undertaken,  more  honour,  or  think  of  interfering  as  to 
particularly  on  a  sudden  notice,  and  mere  personal  friends.     On  the  other 
in  a  criticfd  condition  of  public  affairs,  hand,   no    one  of  honourable  feel- 
The  demise  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  ings,  or  with  a  sense  of  common  de- 
became  in  this  manner  necessary,  and  cency,  could  dream  that  such  persons 
in  this  manner  took  place ;  when,  of  as  Ladv  Normanby  or  the  Duchess  of 
course,  it  lay  with  her  Majesty  to  en-  Sutherland  would  either  be  expected 
trust  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  to  remain,  or  would  submit  to  do  so, 
to  such  person  as  she  might  think  if  they  were  requested.     There  never 
deserving  of  the  confidence  due  to  a  was  an  instance  in  which  the  ques- 
first  minister.     For  whom  did  she  tions  that  could  arise  as  to  the  house- 
send— for  whom  was  she  advised  to  hold  were  likely  a  priori  to  create  so 
send  by   Lord  Melbourne  himself?  little  dispute.     One  part  of  the  case 
For  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  was  so  clear,  and  the  other  so  trivial, 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  that  nothing  but  the  most  perverse  in- 
the  House  of  Lords.     By  that  illus-  genuity,  or  the  most  desperate  intrigue, 
trious  person  she  was  advised  to  send  could  excite  the  slightest  difference  of 
for  Sir  Robert  Feel,  the  leader  of  the  opinion  on  the  subject, 
same  party  in  the  House  of  Com-  Take  the  instance  of  Lady  Nor- 
mons ;  and  the  advice  so  given  was  manby  as  a  test  of  the  principle :  will 
accepted.     Sir  Robert  Peel  jras  sent  any  human  being  on  the  outer  side  of 
for  and  intrusted  with  the  task  ;  a  a  lunatic  asylum  pretend  to  entertain  a 
task  at  all  times  important,  and  at  the  doubt  that  SirRobiert  PeeVs  expectation 
present  time  peculiarly  arduous  and  ofher  removal  was  not  only  reasonable 
responsible.    If  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  and  just,  but  that  a  permission  for 
to  accept  the  tmst  devolved  upon  him,  her  to  remain  under  his  administra- 
it  was  his  duty,  not  to  his  own  per-  tion  would  have  been  an  act  either  of 
sonal  feelings,  but   to  the  country  the  merest  folly  or  the  basest  mean- 
which   he   was   to   govern,  to    the  ness?    The  wife  of  the  ex- Colonial 
Crown  which  he  was  to  serve,  to  Secretary,  whose  Jamaica  scheme  had 
make  his  ministry  as  powerful  and  been  the  occasion  of  the  change ! — the 
efficient   as    the   constitution  would  wife  of  the  ex-ex- Lord  Lieutenant  of 
permit  him.     We  have  seen  enough  Ireland,  whose  government  had  been 
of  the  mischiefs  and  miseries  of  wedc-  the  object  of  an  alleged  attack  but  a 
ness  and  vacillation,  to  teach  us  that  fortnight  before,  and  was  still  the  sub- 
what  the  country  wanted  was  a  stable  ject  of  a  searching  scrutiny ! — the  wife 
and  steady  government;  and  no  states-  of  a  rival  aspirant  to  the  very  office 
man  was  bound  or  entitled  (for  in  this  of  prime  minister  I — this  lady  to  seek 
matter  right  and  obligation  go  to-  or  to  consent  to  remain  a  real  or  sus- 
gether)  to  omit  any  legitimate  pre-  pected  spy  on  the  proceedings  of  a 
caution  to  ascertain   and  to  demon-  hostile  administration,  was  scarcely 
strate  that  he  was  possessed  of  as  much  cre^ble  ;  but  if  such  want  of  delicacy, 
of  the  royal  confidence,  and  secure  of  such  utter  degradation  on  her  part, 
as  much  of  the  royal  support,  as  would  or  rather,  let  us  say  in  justice  to  her, 
enable  him,  without  doubt  or  difficultpr  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  was  a  pos- 
on  that  head,  to  make  a  trial  of  his  sible  thing,  it  was  an  additional  rea- 
principles  and  plans.  son  why  it  should  not  be  suffered  to 
Let  us  see,  then,  what  arrangements,  take  place.     Ahnost  the  same  thing 
beyond  those  of  the  Cabinet  itself,  a  may  be  said  of  the  sisters  of  Lord 
minister  in  Sir  Robert  Feel's  situa-  Morpedi.      The  very  idea  of  such 
tion  would  naturally  contemplate.  At  ladies  continuing   about   court,    not 
first  sight,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  as  friends  or  visitors,  but  as  official 
to  all,  that,  in  reference  to  the  ladies  persons,  in   privileged,   and   indeed 
of  the  household^  every  thing  would  compulsory  attendance  on  the  Queen's 
adjust  itself  as  a  matter  of  course^  person^  ifas  utterly  i^sord^  and  essen- 
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tially  incompatible  with  the  formation  regnant*  may  beeome  a  umrt%  of  weak- 

of  a  ministry  formed  on  the  very  dis-  ness  and  embarntfsaieot  %o  the  admi- 

placement  of  the  political  party  to  nistration  intrusted  with  the  gO¥em- 

whom  those  ladies  were  so  closely  al»  ment  of  the  country  ?     2d«  If  so,  Le  a 

1  ied,  and  by  whom,  be  it  observed,  they  minuter  entitled  to  expect*  and  entitled 

had  been  appointed  to  their  situations,  to  decline  office  if  he  does  not  receive. 

Can  any  man  say  that  Sir  Robert  that  degree  of  eontrol  oyer  tbe  hoase> 

Peel  was  not  entitled  to  expect  that  hold  which  will  remoTo  the  sources  of 

those  ladies  would  cease  to  hold  office  weakness  and  embarra&sment  thence 

if  he  was  to  be  prime  minister  ?     He  arising  ?     We  beliere  there  is  no  one 

was  entitled  to  expect  it  as  a  test  of  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  the  first  t>f 

confidence ;    he  was  entitled  to  de-  these  questions  must  be  answered  in 

roand  it  <^  a  source  of  strength.     It  the  affirmative ;  and  if  this  be  done, 

was  not>  perhaps*  necessary  that  the  the  same  must  follow  by  necessaiy  in- 

Queen  should  confide  at  all  in   Sir  forence  as  to  the  second.      We  beUeve 

Robert  Peel.     It  was  not,  perhaps*  wo  might  go  further,  and  saj  that 

necessary  that  she  should  call  in  the  every  minister  Is  responsible  for  the 

aid  of  the  Conservative  party.     But  whole  officers  that  he  either  appoints 

it  was  impossible*  if  she  had  not  been  or  allows  to  remain  about  the  sove- 

badly  and  basely  advisedythat she  should  reign's  court.      We  cannot  ectertaia 

confide  in  him  to  the  effect  of  making  a  doubt  that  the  minister  who  would 

him  her  minister*  without  confiding  in  either  place  or  permit  improper  per- 

him  to  the  full  extent  which  that  charac-  sons  to  remain  about  the  Queen-reg- 

ter  reasonably  required ;  it  was  im-  nant*  especially  when  that  Queen  b 

possible  that  she  should  continue  to  young  and  inexperienced^  would  be 

appeal  to  the  Conservative  party  to  directly  responsible  for  his  conduct.  It 

form  a  government*  unless  she  was  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  case  her? 

resolved  to  give  them  fair  play  against  on  that^  footing ;  but  the  supposition 

their  self-displaced  opponents.     The  brings  out  the  principle*  and  the  exist- 

continuance  of  such  appointments  in  ence  of  a  responsibility*  in  any  such 

the  household  was  a  manifest  contra-  cases*  implies  a  right  of  control  in  aii. 
diction  to  the  course  which  her  Ma-         Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 

jesty  was*  by  Lord  Melboume*s  ad-  in  the  slightest  degree  disputing  the 

vice*  pursuing  at  the  time.    If  Ladies  power  of  the  Queen  to  nominate  her 

Normanby*  Sutherland*  and  Burling-  ministers.     So  far  from  doing  so*  we 

ton*  were*  at  all  hazards*  to  remain  about  admit  it  in  its  fullest  -extents  and  place 

court*  no  new  minister  ought  to  have  our  argument  on  that  Tery  basts.     It 

been  selected*  to  whom  their  continu-  is  perfectly  in  the  Soyereign's  power 

ance  would  be  reasonably  ol^ection-  to  give  or  withhold  her  oonfidonoe  as 

able.     If  a  person  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  she  pleases.     She   may   appoint   to 

party*  and  in  his  position*  was  to  be  office  whate?er  minister  she  prefers* 

chosen  as  minister*  the  removal  of  and  may*  if  so  advised*  make  the  ap- 

those  ladies  was  implied  as  a  nne  qua  pointment  depend   on  the  voices  or 

non.  views  of  her  female  attendants,  or  on 

The  proposition  that  we  have  now  any  other  oriteiion  that  is  most  aipree- 

been  maintaining  is   so  self-evident*  able  to  her.  It  lies*  indeed,  with  tbepeo- 

that  any  direct  contradiction  to  it  has  pie  to  say  whether  they  will  ratify  the 

scarcely  been  hazarded  by  the  minis-  choice  ;  and  between  the  Sovereign's 

terial  party  in  the   late  discussion,  prerogative  to  appoint    on  tiie  one 

The  proposition  must  be  considered  hand*  and  the  subject's  privilege  to  dis- 

on  abstract  principles*  and  ab  invol-  approve  on  the  other*  the  qnesdon  will 

ving  a  general  rule.    It  cannot  be  de-  ac^ust  itself  in  the  most  advantagvous 

cided  in  one  way  for  a  Whig  admi-  and  satisfhctory  manner.   Butwhatwe 

nistration*  and  in  another  for  a  Tory  contend  for  is  this  pnacipls»  that  the 

one.    It  cannot  be  <Hie  thing  at  one  Sovereign*  if  she  does  detennine  to 

time,  and  another  thing  at  another.  It  appoint  an  ha^vidual  as  minister*  nnst 

involves  two  questions*-— one  of  fact,  give  him  all  the  powers  wMek  are  ne- 

and  another  of  principle,  both  of  them*  eessary  for  his  acting  without  eoibsr- 

luckily*  of  very  easy  decision.    1st*  Is  rassment  or  disadvantage*  in  so  Hi  as 

it  possible*  in  point  of  fact*  that  the  her  coiu*t  is  concerned.     If  she  is  to 

character  of  the  female  offioials  in  at-  repose  confidence*  she  mnst  nal  do  it 

tendanee  on  the  i^enon  of  a  Queen-  by  halves*  but  must  be  i»eparw|  to 
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follow  it  out  to  the  fi^  and  legitimate  3.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  whole 

extent  to  whicb^  in  reason  and  fairness^  conduct  of  the  parties,    A  demand  bv 

it  can  be  urged  i     If  that  confidence  is  Sir  R.  Peel  of  the  nature  aUeged^ 

not  to  be  fidly  given,  it  ought  not  be  would  have  been  harsh  and  extreme, 

offered  at  all.  according  to  any  view  of  the  question. 

The  truth  of  this  principle  isj  inp  According  to  the  Whig  view,  accord- 
deed,  so  manifest  to  common  sense,  ing  to  the  tone  of  all  their  organs  and 
that  the  Whig  party  have  found  it  dependents,  it  would  have  been  insult- 
wholly  impossible  to  confine  their  de-  ing  and  despotic.  If  such  an  insulting 
fence  tosuch  untenable  ground  as  its  di-  and  despotic  demand  had  been  made, 
rect  and  downright  denial.  They  have  what  would  have  been,  what  perhaps 
tried  to  rouse  the  country  to  take  their  ought  to  have  been,  the  answer? 
part  upon  a  totally  different  footing —  **  The  proposition  thus  insisted  in  is  so 
on  the  allegation  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  unwarrantable  and  unbecoming,  as  to 
insisted  that  the  whole  ladies  of  the  make  it  impossible  for  her  Migesty  to 
household  should  be  removed.  It  is  hold  further  communication  with  the 
true  that  this  defbnce  of  the  minis-  individual  who  made  it."  But  this  is 
tcrial  advice  has  been,  in  appearance,  not  done.  The  proposition,  whatever 
relinquished  by  the  ministerial  lead-  it  was,  was  so  far  entertained  as  to  be- 
ers, and  admitted  to  rest  on  an  erro-  come  the  subject  of  consultation  and  de- 
neous  impression;  but  it.  is  not  yet  liberationwiththe  Cabinet;  and  an  an- 
abandoned  by  the  main  body  of  their  swer  was  returned  by  the  Queen,  upon 
underlings  or  followers,  and  it  be-  advice  given  to  her,  not  breaking  off 
comes  necessary  for  us,  therefore,  not  the  negotiation,  but  merely  adhering 
toaccept  as  a  concession,  but  to  demon-  to  her  own  view,  and  leaving  Sir  Ro- 
strate as  a  proved  fact,  that  it  is,  and  bert  Peel  to  proceed  with  the  task 
ever  was,  wholly  false  and  groundless,  committed  to  mm,  if  he  chose  to  do  so. 

The  grave  allegation  to  which  we  under  the  restraint  so  Imposed, 

refer,  rests  exclusively  on  the  autho-  Further,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  made 

rity  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet.     It  Is  an  excessive  demand,  but  was  still  to 

contradicted  or  rendered  incredible  b^  be  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 

the  following  important  articles  of  en-  ministry,  the  proper  answer  to  be  re- 

dence :—  turned  to  him  was,  pot  an  absolute  re- 

1.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  express  fusal  of  all  that  be  was  supposed  to 
declaration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Uiat  have  asked,  but  a  refusal  only  of  that 
he  never  contemplated  any  sweeping  part  of  it  which  was  inadmissiblet  and 
change  in  the  female  part  of  the  house-  a  concession  of  the  remainder.  It 
liold,  or  any  other  control  over  it,  than  should  have  been  sai^:  -*'*  You  have 
such  as  nught  relieve  him  from  the  asked  the  dismissal  of  the  whole  house- 
embarrassment  and  humiliation  of  re-  hold ;  that  is  unreasonable,  and  wUl 
taining  about  the  Queen  the  imme-  not  be  granted.  But,  if  you  are  to  be 
diate  connexions  of  the  ex-ministers,  minister,  you  are  entitled  to  the  re- 
Sir  R.  Peel's  declaration  of  his  inten-  moval  of  the  late  ministers'  near  re- 
tion  in  this  respect,  is  confirmed  by  the  latives  ;  that  is  reasonable,  and  you 
concurren<;e  of  every  one  of  his  poll-  shall  have  it.'*  This  was  not  done;  and 
tical  friends  to  whom  it  was  coqimu-  therefore  it  must  be  held  that  no  part 
nicated.  even  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  alleged  de- 

2,  It  is  contradicted  by  the  wbole  mand,  or  supposed  demand,  was  deem- 

Srobabilities  of  the  case.  It  is  most  un-  ed  admissible,    The  objection  was  not 

kely  that  any  minister,  in  the  infancy  to  the  extent  of  the  demand,  bnt  to  any 

of  his  power,  and  even  while  it  was  demand  whatever  that  touched  the 

scarcely  in  embryo,  would  run  eoun-  female  part  of  the  household,  even  in 

ter  to  his  sovereign  s  wishes^  by  mak«  its  most  obviously  objectionable  parts, 

ing  a  demand  so  sweeping,  so  un-  But,  finally,  the  question  of  fact 

usual,  and  so  unnecessary.    It  if  im-  nowat  ls«ue,isaetatreetl]|y  the  written 

possible,  indeed,  that  her   Majesty  evidence  on  the  sul^eot.     On  the  one 

could  ever  have  entertained  an  impres-  hand,  the  letter  of  the  Queen,  though 

sion  of  that  nature,  unless  she  had  worded  by  her  advisers  in  vague  and 

been  induced  to  adopt  it,  both  by  the  somewhat  general  terms,  is  a  complete 

strongest  present  persuasions  and  the  proof  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  proposal 

grossest  previous  calumnies  against  was  pot  understood  to  go  beyond  the 

the  Conservative  leaders  on  the  part  ladies  of  the  bedcham^*     On  the 

of  those  about  her.  other  hand|  the  letter  of  Sir  Robert 
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Peel  to  the  QaecD,  on  resigning  his  Peel  have  done  ?  The  Radicals  hare 
commission^  professes  to  contain  a  suggested  one  coarse^  and  the  Whi?« 
precise  account  of  the  negotiations  another.  A  leadings  oi^gan  of  the  i  ode. 
that  had  passed^  and  the  points  on  pendent  Radical  party  has  hinted  tLa 
which  the  treaty  had  heen  broken  off.  ne  should  havepostponed  his  demand  ^ 
It  places  the  matter  of  the  household  to  the  household  until  he  had  secured 
appointments  on  this  explicit  footing  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Com. 
—.that,  while  Sir  Robert  Peel  required  mens.  Lord  John  Russell  has  said. 
merely  the  remoyal  of  some  of  the  that  whatever  embarrassment  the  de- 
ladies,  the  Queen  was  advised  to  re-  nial  of  his  proposition  xnig'ht  occasios 
tain  them  all.  Nothing  can  be  more  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  g^oyemm^it,  be 
clear  than  this  explanation  of  the  point  ought  to  have  submitted  to  that  ctiI. 
of  difference  g^ven  in  that  letter — ^no-  and  have  trusted  to  the  ultimate  gene- 
thing  was  more  important  than  this  rosity  of  the  Queen, 
part  of  the  statement  as  affecting  the  Tory-  truth  and  principle  are  a- 
relative  position  of  the  parties.  No-  different  things  as  possible  from  either 
thing  could  more  imperatively  call  for  Radical  trickery  or  Whi^  truckling. 
contradiction  if  it  was  untrue — ^nothing  Whatever  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  at  aDv 
could  be  more  conclusive  if  it  remained  time  to  demand  on  this  pointy  he  wtj 
uncontradicted.  It  isone  of  the  plainest  bound  to  demand  at  firet:  whatever 
principles  of  evidence,  that  with  refe-  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  t£e 
rence  to  oral  communications,  to  which  Queen's  justice  in  support  of  her  ne? 
there  are  no  witnesses,  the  record  of  administration,  he  was  not  entitled  tc 
what  has  passed,  stated  in  correspond-  leave  to  her  generosity.  He  deserres, 
ence  by  one  party,  and  uncontroverted  therefore,  and  he  will  receiye  from  al] 
by  the  other,  must  be  held  as,  in  all  ma-  upright,  independent,  and  intdllgeit 
terial  points,  fixing  the  facts.  It  is  men,  the  approbation  that  Is  due  to 
needless  to  add,  that  even  if  there  had  one  who  has  honestly  adhered  to  i 
been  a  previous  misapprehension,  this  public  duty,  where  other  men  wodi 
statement  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  must  be  have  betrayed  it :  who  has  maiataicei 
held  to  have  cleared  it  up,  and  to  have  the  interests  of  the  empire^  and  the 
placed  the  question  on  its  true  basis.  honour  of  himself  and  his  party,  at  tb> 

According,  then,  both  to  the  real  and  sacrifice  of  immediate  power,  and  at 
the  written  evidence  on  the  subject,  the  hazard  of  even  offending  his  SoTt- 
the  question  in  dispute  was,  whether,  reign.  By  no  one,  however,  we  be- 
in  respect  to  a  household  consisting  lieve,  will  his  conduct  be  so  fully  ap- 
partly  of  the  nominees  and  near  rela-  predated  as  by  that  Sovereign  herself, 
tives  of  the  retiring  ministry,  it  was  when  a  little  time  and  reflection  ?hi  1 
right  and  reasonable  in  Sir  Robert  have  broken  the  spell  that  evil  io^u- 
Peel  to  expect  that,  when  he  was  called  ences  have,  for  awhile,  cast  around  her. 
to  the  administration,  some  of  the  II.  The  same  case  that  full jvindi- 
ladies  in  office  should  be  removed ;  and  cates  Sir  Robert  Peel,  contains  the 
whether  he  was  justified  in  declining  heavy  condemnation  of  the  Melbounk^ 
to  proceed  further  in  his  task  when  the  Cabinet.  Let  us  only  point  out  some 
Queen  was  advised  to  declare  that  she  special  considerations  that  affect  tbe 
would  not  part  with  any  one  of  them,  proceedings  which  it  has  adopted. 

When  the  question  is  thus  fairly  1.  After  declaring  itself  defunct, 
stated,  its  merits  are  so  self-evident,  and  professing  to  make  way  for  the 
that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  common  appointment  of  a  new  ministry  oa 
sense  to  discuss  it  further.  The  con-  whom  the  government  of  the  country- 
duct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  that  was  to  devolve  in  a  peculiar  and  dif- 
which  every  honourable,  wise,  and  ficult  crisis,  the  Mdboume  Cabinet 
prudent  man  would  have  adopted  in  interposed  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
the  same  circumstances.  It  is  so  per-  to  the  very  arrangements  which  they 
fectly  and  palpably  right,  and  the  con-  had  rendered  necessary,  by  advis'iDg 
trary  would  have  been  so  manifestly  her  Majesty  to  insist  in  an  unreason- 
wrong,  that  we  think  he  would  be  able  demand,  and  to  retain  about  her 
scarcely^  entitled  to  any  praise  for  what  person  individuals  whose  continuance 
he  did,  if  in  these  days  the  simple  and  m  office  was  incompatible  with  either 
straightforward  discharge  of  a  plain  the  reality  or  the  appearance  of  tbat 
dut^  in  public  life  did  not  deserve  eu-  confidence,  wiUiout  wluch  no  minister 
logium  from  its  very  rarity.  ought  to  receive  or  to  accept  of  office. 

What  else,  indeed,  should  Sur  Robert  2.  The  Melbourne  MuiiBters  stand 
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in  the  peculiarly  delicate  and  novel  from  their  sympathy  and  devotion^  and 

situation  of  having  tendered  an  advice  from  lonff  acquaintance^  her  Migesty 

to  the  Grown  to  this  effect^  that  vhile  could  look  upon  as  friends.** 

they  were  themselves  to  retire^  their  On  what  grounds^  we  ask^  was  this 

own  wives  and  sisters  were  to  retain  violent  atta^  made  upon  Sir  Robert 

place  and  pa^>  uid  were  to  continue  Peel»  the  party  principally  implicated 

as  channels  of  ]ntrigue>  calculated  from  in  these  proceedings  ?    In  the  position 

the  beginning  to  embarrass,  and  in  the  in  which  Air  Cowper  stoodj  we  cannot 

end  to  suppluity  the  administration  to  suppose  that  he  had  not  information 

which,  in  the  mean-time,  they  were  from  Lord  Melbourne  as  to  the  facts ; 

forced  to  give  way.  and  either  his  information  must  have 

3.  The  leaders  of  the  Melbourne  been  false,  or  Mr  Cowper  must  have 
party  have  been  g^tv  of  no  ordi«  known  of  Sir  Robert  reers  letter  of 
nary  culpability  in  endeavouring  to  Friday,  in  which  the  same  explanation 
fasten  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  charge  of  his  views  is  given  as  that  which  he 
of  usurpation  and  injustice,  which  verbally  submitted  to  Parliament.  If 
they  have  now  indeed  been  forced  to  Mr  Cowper  knew  of  that  letter,  his 
acknowledge  as  groundless,  but  of  opinion  of  the  transactions  that  passed 
which  the  true  nature  was  as  apparent  could  not  afterwards  be  materially 
after  the  receipt  of  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  changed.  But  let  us  hear  how  he  ex- 
letter  to  the  Queen,  as  after  the  expla-  presses  himself,  after  he  has  heard  in 
nation  which  he  gave  in  Parliament,  debate  the  same  statements  which  he 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  well  must  have  previously  seen  in  writings 
said  that  they"  ought  at  the  first  to  when  he  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
have  ascertained  the  facts  as  to  which  Toryleader  in  the  terroswe  have  quoted, 
they  were  to  advise  before  they  gave  On  Wednesday  the  15th  May  he  again 
their  advice.  It  was  plainly,  indeed,  addresses  his  constituents,  informing 
their  duty  to  the  Queen  and  the  coun-  them  of  the  favourable  progress  of  his 
try  to  see  in  writing  what  Sir  Robert  canvass,  and  thus  expresses  himself  as 
Peel's  demand  truly  was,  before  they  to  the  events  of  which  he  had  previ- 
recommended  its  rejection.  At  luU  ously  spoken: — 
eventSf  the  letter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ''  The  explanations  which  have 
ought  to  have  undeceived  them,  and  taken  {>lace  in  Parliament  since  my  first 
to  have  prevented  all  the  misrepresen-  address,  and  which  certainly  remove  all 
tation  in  which  they  afterwards  chose  grounds  for  ascribing  any  but  raopEa 
to  indulge.  But  as  on  the  receipt  of  ano  lotal  motives  to  the  leaders  of  the 
that  letter  they  gave  no  sign  of  sur-  Tory  party  in  their  late  negotiations, 
prise,  and  advised  no  statement  in  assure  us  of  the  re- establishment  of  the 
answer,  the  presumption  is,  that  from  Whig  Administration,  whose  career 
the  very  first  they  knew  the  precise  of  sound  and  practical  reform,  if  duly 
state  of  the  fact  as  there  set  forth.  supported  by  the  people  of  this  conn- 

The  proceedings  of  the  Hon.  Wil-  try,  will  not  suffer  from  this  momen- 
liam  Cowper  are  an  apt  illustration  tary  interruption  "111  The  logic  of 
of  the  course  which  the  Whigs  have  this  precious  paragraph  is  quite 
pursued.  That  gentleman,  the  nephew  unique ;  it  runs  m  substance  thus :— .. 
and  private  secretary  of  Lord  Mel-  '^  Tne  disclosures  which  have  been 
bourne,  having  vacated  his  seat  for  made,  and  which  prove  that  the  lead- 
Hertford  by  accepting  the  ofBce  of  ers  of  the  Tory  partv  have  been  gross- 
Commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  ly  calumniated,  will  have  naturally 
offered  himself  again  to  his  constitu-  prepared  yon  for  the  official  restora- 
ents  in  an  address  dated  on  Monday  tion  of  their  calumniators,  who  are 
the  13th  May,  containing  the  follow-  thus  happilv  re-established  on  the 
ing  choice  morsel  of  rhetorical  art!-  strength  of  tneir  own  detected  calnm- 
fice: —  nies.*      A  consummation  more  con- 

<<  Every  dictate  of  feeling  and  ho*  sistent  with  reason  or  justice  cannot 

nour,  of  loyalty  and  justice,  impel  me  well  be  conceived.     We  know  not  to 

at  all  hazards  to  support  our  Queen  what  considerations  of  prudence  or 

in  her  noble  resistance  to  the  cruel  compulsion  we  owe  this  change  of 

attempt  so  unworthily  made  to  wrest  tone ;  but  it  affords  a  pretty  satisfac- 

from  her  Msgesty  a  prerogative  hither-  tory  answer  to  the  outcry  of  the  Whig 

to  unquestioned ;  and  to  usurp  the  press.     Most  people,  however,  we  be^ 

power  of  dismissing,  at  the  mimster*s  lieve,  will  be  of  opinion,  that  the  base- 

vriilf  those  ladies  of  her  court,  whom,  ncss  of  the  original  attack  is  only 
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equalled  by  the  abjectowd  of  the  re-    ago  5  but  here  th6  breath  as  weU  as 
cantallbn.  ^^e  brains  had  departed,  and  yet,  lo 

Notwithstanding,  howcTer,  the  ex-  and  behold  I  we  have  a  wretched  re- 
pUnalions  that  have  been  given,  ahd  snrrection  of  the  same  dry  and  mar- 
the  direct  and  authoritative  admissions  rowless  bones  that,  but  a  week  before, 
which  have  been  made,  that  those  ex- 
planations have  removed  all  ground 
for impeachlngthe honour  and  loyalty 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  friends— of 
this  we  are  firmly  assured,  and  daily 
experience  corroborates  our  opinion, 
that  the  same  system  of  falsehood 
which  was  at   first  adopted  by  the 


Whig  party  against  their  opponents  as 
to  these  transactions,  will  continue, 
according  to  custom,  to  be  pursued  to 
the  last,  and  that  the  calumny  will 
only  be  the  more  vehemently  reitera- 
ted, the  more  thoroughly  it  is  refuted. 
4.  The  Melbourne  Cabinet  present 


we  saw  consigned  to  the  grave  that 
had  long  been  yawning  to  receiTe 

them. 

<*  Still  round  and  round  the  ghoets  of  ofiec 

glide, 
And  haunt  the  places  wbere  their  boaour 

died. 
If)  indeed,  which  is  possible,  the  whole 
affair  was  a  trick,  we  can  rememher 
no  apter  type  of  their  conduct  than 
the  experiment  of  the  old  gentlemioi, 
who  put  his  death  into  the  newspapers 
to  see  whether  he  would  be  geamily 
lamented.  The  result  of  the  contri?aDcc 
in  that  case,  we  believe,  was  pretty 


the  dignified  and  decorous  appearance  much  the  same  with  what  the  Whigs 

of  a  ministry  first  resigning  office  flrom  experienced  in  the  state  of  public  feel- 

their  not  possessing  the  confidence  of  \j^  during  the  few  days  in  which  the? 

the  Commons  and  the  country,  and  "^ere  believed  to  be  6(>fia^*<i»  extinct. 

now  resuming  office  in  a  week's  time,  B^t,  ridiculous  as  the  present  posi- 

without  one  circumstance  having  oc-  tJon  of  the  Whig  administratioQ  hj  it 

curred  to  alter  their  position  in  that  |g  singular  to  find  Lord  Melbourne  £0 

particular,   or   aflfbrd  them  a  pros-  insensible  to  the  true  nature  of  tlw 

feet  of  carrying  their  measures  in  caseagainst  him,  that, while  profe»iD^ 

the  least  degree   more  encouraging  ^he  most  philosophical  indifference  to 

than  before.     They  are  in  office,  by  those  accusations  to  which  he  is  most 

their  own  confession,  without  the  con-  obnoxious,  he  directs  his  whole  efforti 

fidence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with-  ^q  iI^q  refutation  of  a  chargo  by  whicii 

out  the  confidence  of  the  House  01  he  never  .has  been,  and  never  will  be 

Commons,  without  the  confidence  of  assailed,  that  of  "  running  away  /roa 

the  nation  at  large.     The  confidence  his  post,"  to  which,  on  the  contrsry, 

of  the  Queen  they  can  be  said  to  pos-  the  public  admits  that  be  has  slvaji 

sess  in  no  other  sense  than  in  so  far  as  adhered  with   the  moat  determiDe<i 

they  have  advised  and  persuaded  her  tenacity,  and  to  which,  after  a  mo 

Majesty  to  prefer  the  attendance  or  mentary 


their  own  female  relatives  to  the  for- 
mation  of  a  ministry  able  and  willing 
to  assume  the  government,  and  af- 
fording the  only  refuge  from  the  im- 
becilities and  vacillations  to  which  we    ,^„„  ^„..„.,..^ 

have  hitherto  been  subjected.  This  highly  honoured  by  his  Sovereign* 
is  indeed  a  proud  position  for  any  confidence,  and  has  been  permitted  b; 
party :  it  is  peculiarly  honourable  for  his  country  to  hc^d  the  office  of  first 
one  which  professes  its  pre-eminent  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Itisconcein- 
attachment  to  popular  and  indepen- 


mentary  and  reluctant  aeparatioD,  be 
has  since  with  such  alacrity  returned. 
It  is  possible,  however,  and  we  say 
this  seriously,  that  an  explanatioo  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  conduct  may  exist» 
less  unworthy  of  one  who  has  been  w 


dent  principles. 

But  the  position  of  the  Ministry  is 
not  merely  despicable — it  is  ridicu- 
lous. Never  was  the  hacknied  quo- 
tation more  laughably  realized — 

'*  Tho  times  have  been 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man 

would  die, 
And  there  an  end;  hut  now  the^r  ri»e  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
And  push  us  from  our  stools/* 

It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  the 
trains  of  this  mimstry  were  oat  long 


ble  that,  with  all  his  faulty  Lord  M<^* 
bourne,  who  is  admitted  to  have  ncom- 
mended  the  Conservative  party  as  bis 
successors — from  his  conviction)  '« 
presume,  that  in  no  other  hands  could 
the  destinies  of  Great  Britain  be  wivs 

lias  consented  to  resume  office  for 

a  time,  in  order  to  shield  the  cooati; 
from  the  curse  of  a  Nonnanby  or  * 
Durham  administration. 

III.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  «U 
these  proceedings  upon  the  fate  of  the 
country  and  the  success  of  theCoaKf* 
yative  partyi  we  do  not  entertain  the 
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shndotrDfadDubt.  We  Are  not  of  those 
T?ho  think  thai  they  will  tend  to  shake 
the  authority  of  the  Crown .  The  people 
of  Great  Britain  will  retain  as  firmly 
as  erer  their  devotion  to  the  throne^ 
and  thdr  respect  and  attachment  to 
its  p^ent  occupant.  But  they  will 
niore  than  ever  hate  and  despise  the 
evil  advisers  who  have  hasanled  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  by  a  pitifhl  in«> 
trigue  about  the  retention  In  place  of 
a  few  bedchamber  Women^  the  mem- 
ben  of  their  own  immediate  i^mi* 
lies.  The  Whigs  have>  indeed,  con* 
trived  by  this  last  aifair  to  do  what 
could  scatrcely  have  been  thought  p08« 
sible— to  sink  themselves  in  universal 
estimation  still  lower  than  they  were 
before. 

if  the  Conservadve  party  was  not 
otherwise  in  a  condition  to  govern 
the  country,  it  is  as  well  that  it 
should  be  prevented  by  this  impedi- 
ment from  assuming  office,  as  that  it 
should  have  been  expelled  from  power 
after  once  attaining  it.  The  disap- 
pointment it  has  sustained,  is  less  of  a 
disgrace  and  less  of  a  def^t.  If  the 
country  is  not  yet  tired  of  change  and 
agitation  ;  if  its  eyes  are  not  yet 
opened  to  the  delusions  of  Whig  liber* 


atity ;  if  it  in  still  content  with  theo- 
retical  seiolists  and  practical  blunder- 
ers>  the  Gotiservative  party  have  no 
right  to  expect,  and  we  have  no  de- 
sire that  they  should  obtain,  office.  But 
if  thetimefor  them  is  at  last  come ;  if  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  disgusted 
with  the  present  state  of  things,  where 
no  one  is  safe  and  no  one  is  satisfied 
— whera  the  advocates  of  Reform  find 
none  of  the  benefits  of  reformation, 
and  the  lovers  of  stability  feel  all  the 
mischiefs  of  revolution  \  if  the  de^ 
liberate  aikd  decided  preference  of 
an  able  and  honest  Administration 
to  the  present  rotten  and  rickety 
Cabinet  has  become  a  prevailing  feel* 
itag,  then  the  success  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  is  but  postponed  for  a 
moment,  and  its  late  difficulties  will 
only  the  more  ensure  and  confirm  its 
ultimate  triumph  and  ascendency. 
The  date  of  that  desirable  consumma- 
tion is^  we  firmly  believe,  not  far  dis- 
tant; but,  at  all  events,  the  great 
leaders  of  our  party  have  for  us  and 
themselves  maintained  the  high  moral 
and  constitutional  position  which  be- 
comes us,  and  which  is  all  the  more 
conspicuous  from  the  abject  degrada- 
tion of  our  opponents. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  as 
follows ; — **  In  addrei^sing  you,  my 
Lords,  on  the  present  occasion,  1  shall 
endeavour  to  imitate  the  moderation 
of  a  part  of  what  the  noble  viscount 
has  said ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  think 
that  I  shall  pursue  the  course  which  is 
most  becoming  to  my  own  situation, 
most  suitable  to  the  subject  I  have  to 
discuss,  and  most  agreeable  to  the 
feelings  of  your  Lordships ;  and,  my 
Lords,  in  order  that  I  may  sustain  the 
same  tone  of  moderation  with  which  I 
commence,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
laying  out  of  the  question  those  re- 
ports to  which  the  noble  viscount  has 
referred,  and  which,  in  ipy  opinion, 
hare  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject 
now  \)efore  your  Lordships.  Prob- 
ably, if  I  were  inclined  to  enter  into  a 
disciunioU  of  those  reports,  I  could 
find  a  Uttle  to  say  upon  them  likewise ; 
and,  in  referring  to  them,  I  might  be 
induced,  as  the  nOble  viscount  has 
been  induted,  to  depart  from  ^at  tone 
of  moderation  to  wnich  it  is  my  firm 
intention  to  adhere  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  address  which  1  am  now 
about  te  makd  to  your  Lordahipi«    I 


must  however  say,  that  I  have  one 
advantage  over  the  noble  viscount  in 
respect  to  reports.  I  have  served  the 
sovereigns  and  the  public  of  this  coun- 
try for  fifty  years,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  period  I  have  been  ex- 
posed to  evil  report  and  to  good  re- 
port, and  I  have  still  continued  to 
serve  on  through  all  report,  both  good 
and  evil,  and  thus  I  confess  myself  to 
be  completely  indlfibrent  to  the  nature 
of  reports.  It  does,  however,  sur- 
prise me  to  find  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  fbw  days,  I  have  been  traduced 
as  having  ill-treated  my  most  graci- 
ous Sovereign — I,  who  was  about  to 
enter  into  her  service,  and  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  her  government — for  no 
other  reason  that  I  know  of,  save  that 
I  Was  going  at  my  time  of  life  to  take 
upon  myself  the  trouble  of  sharing  in 
the  government.  Having  been  so 
treat&d  aU  my  life,  I  have  gained  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  preserve 
my  temper  under  It,  and  this  advan- 

Se  I  have  over  the  noble  vlscouut^ 
0  seems  strangely  sensitive  about 
certain  reports  circulated  respecting 
bim^  with  as  Uttle  foundation  as  ih6 
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reports  about  nyself^  which  I  have  iriChoathaTingthetisiuJiiiflaenoeasd 
just  mentioned  to  your   Lordships,  control  orer  the  estabUshment  of  the 
The  noble  Tisconnt  commenced  we  royal  household — ^that  inflnenee  asd 
observations  which  he  addressed  to  control  which  tfadr  immediate  prede* 
your  Lordships^  by  stating  that  he  ex-  cessors  in  office  had  ezerdsed  before 
pected  that  1  should  have  commenced  them.     As  the  rojal  honsdiold  vis 
the  discussion  of  these  subjects^  and  formed  by  thdr  predecessors  in  office, 
not  himself.     I  am  much  obliged  to  the  possession  of  that  infloenee  a&d 
the  noble  yiscount  for  the  compliment  that  control  over  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  thus  offered  me;    bnt»  unless  a  be  especially  necessary^  to  let  the  pnb- 
questioD  bad  been  put  to  me  pointed-  lie  see  that  the  Ministers  who  were 
ly^  I  do  not  know  tiiat  I  shomd  have  about  to  enter  upon  office  had^  snd  pos- 
hed any  occasion  to  give  any  ezplana-  sessedy  the  entire  confidence  of  her 
tion   respecting  them.     I  certainly  Majesty.     I  considered  well  the  D&. 
should  not  hare  thought  it  necessary  to  tore  of  the  formation  of  the  rojal 
give  any  explanation  to-day^  had  I  not  household  under  the  CItU  List  Act 
been  called  upon  by  what  has  just  passed  at  the  commencement  of  her 
been  stated  by  the  noble  Tiscount;  Majesty's  reign.     I  considered  veD 
for  I  have  heard  that  a  most  fully  a  the    difference   between  the  hoiue* 
most  distinct,  and  a  most  satisfactory  hold  of  aQueen-consort^  and  the  house* 
explanation  of  these  transactions,  was  hold  of  a  Queen-regnant.  The  Qaeen- 
gi?en  by  my  right  honourable  friend  consort  not  being  a  political  penoo 
the  member  for  Tamworth  last  night  in  the  same  light  as  a  Queen-regpoant, 
in  another  place.  However,  my  Lords,  I  considered  the  construction  of  her 
I  admit  that  you  have  reason  to  ex-  Majesty's   household  —  I   considered 
pecty  when  a  member  of  your  body  who  filled  offices  in  it — I  considered 
has  been  engaged  in  such  negotiations  all  the  circumstances  attendant  upoD 
as  these,  that  he  should  explain  to  you  the  influence  of  the  household,  and 
what  has  passed,  especially  when  he  b  the  degree   of  confidence  which  it 
called  upon  to  explain  by  one  of  his  nught  be  necessary  for  the  goTera- 
brother  peers.     My  Lords,  it  is  per-  ment  to  repose  in  the  members  of  it. 
fecUy  well  known  that  I  have  long  I  was  sensible  of  the  serious  and  anxi- 
entertained  the  opinion  that  the  Prime  ous  nature  of  the  charge  which  the 
Minister  of  this  country,  under  exist-  minister  in  possession  of  that  control 
ing  circumstances,  ought  to  have  a  seat  and  influence  over  her  Majesty*8hous^ 
in  the  other  house  of  Parliament,  and  hold  would  have  laid  upon  him.  I  was 
that  he  would  have  great  advantages  sensible  that  in  every  thing  which  he 
in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  So-  did,  and  that  in  every  step  which  he 
vereign  by  being  there.  Entertaining  took  as  to  the  household,  he  ought  to 
such  an  opinion,  it  was  only  to  be  ex-  consult  not  only  the  honour  of  her 
pected  that  I,  who  on  a  former  occa-  Majesty's  crown,  and  her  royal  state 
sion  had  acted  upon  it,  should,  if  again  and  dignity,  but  also  her  sodal  condi- 
called  upon  by  my  Sovereign,  recom-  tion,  her  ease,  her  convenience,  her 
mend  her  to  select  a  member  of  the  comfort — in  short,  every  thing  vhieh 
House  of  Commons  to  conduct  the  af-  tended  to  the  solace  and  happiness  of 
furs  of  her  government.     When  the  her  life.     I  reflected  on  all  these  coa- 
noble   viscount    announced   in    this  siderations  as  particularly  incumbent 
House  on  Tuesday  last  that  he  had  re-  on  the  ministers  who    should  take 
signed  his  office,  the  probable  conse-  charge  of  the  affairs  of  thb  conntij. 
quences  of  that  annunciation  occurred  I  reflected  on  the  age,  the  sex,  the 
to  TDj  mind,  and  I  turned  my  atten-  situation,  and  the  comparative  mex- 
tion  m  consequence  to  the  state  of  the  perience  of  the  Sovereign  on  the 
government  at  the  present  moment —  throne ;  and  I  must  say  that,  if  I  had 
to  the  state  of  the  royal  authority—  been,  or  if  I  was  to  be,  the  first  person 
to  the  composition  of  the  royal  house-  to  be  consulted  with  respect  to  the 
hold — and  to  all  those  circumstances  exercise  of  the  influence  and  control 
which  were  likely  to  come  under  my  in  question,  I  would  suifer  any  mcoo- 
consideration,  in  case  I  were  call^  vemence  whatever  rather  tlum  take 
upon  to  assist  in  advising  the  compo-  any  step  as  to  the  royal  homehold 
sition  of  another  administration.     I  which  was  not  compatible  with  h^ 
confess  that  it  appeared  to  me  impos-  Migesty's  comforts.     There  vaa  is* 
sible  that  any  set  of  men  should  take  other  subject  which  I  took  bto  con- 
charge  of  her  Migesty's  government  jideration— I  mean  the  posribility  of 
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making  any  conditions  or  stipi^latioiis  sent  for  a  riffht  ho|)oiirable  baronet, 
in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  this  in-  a  friend  of  name,  in  another  place.  In 
ilaence  and  control  over  the  house-  proposing  to  her  Majesty  to  send  for 
hold.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  Sir  Hobert  Peel,  I  ventured  (o  assure 
person  about  to  undertake  the  direc-  her  Majesty  that  I  was  perfectly  ready 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  thb  country,  who  to  serve  her,  in  office  or  out  of  office : 
should  make  such  stipulations  Or  eon-  I  preferred  serving  \kn  out  of  office, 
ditious,  would  do  neither  more  nor  less  I  was  willing  to  undertake  to  conduct 
than  this — stipulate  that  be  would  not  the  affairs  of  the  government  in  this 
perform  his  duty,  that  he  would  not  {louse  not  in  office ;  but,  if  her  Ma- 
advise  the  Crown  in  a  case  in  which  jesty  and  her  ministers  preferred  it,  I 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  advise  the  was  ready  to  conduct  the  duties  of  any 
Crown,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  office ;  to  do,  in  shprt,  whatever  would 
place.  I  thought  that  no  man  could  be  most  convenient  to  her  Majesty 
make  such  a  stipulation,  and  consider  and  to  her  ministers,  being  disposed 
himself  worthy  of  her  Majesty's  confi-  to  lend  all  my  assistance  in  every  pos- 
dence,  or  entitled  to  conduct  the  affairs  sible  way  to  serve  her  Majesty,  in 
of  the  country.  I  thought  it  impossible  whatever  manner  it  ipight  be  thougl^t 
that  such  a  stipulation  should  be  made,  most  desirable  that  I  should  do  so. 
Nor  did  1  think  it  possible  that  the  After  \  had  this  interview,  my  right 
Sovereign  could  propel  such  a  stipu-  honourable  friend  also  waited  by  co Di- 
lation or  condition  to  any  one  whom  mand  upon  her  Majesty.  He  cer- 
her  Majesty  considered  worthy  of  her  tainly  did  consult  me,  and  take  the 
confidence.  First  of  all,  the  Sovereign  opinion  of  others,  as  has  been  stated, 
making  or  proposing  such  a  stipula<>  on  the  important  point  of  the  con- 
tion,  must  suppose  that  her  minister  struction  of  her  Majesty's  household, 
was  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  I  may  add,  my  lords,  that  all  who  were 
Crown  ;  but  suppose  him  to  be  worthy  present  upon  that  occasion,  my  noble 
of  confidence,  and  to  break  off  all  com-  and  learned  friend  behind  (Lord  Lynd- 
munication  in  consequence  of  the  pro-  hurst),  and  several  others,  gave  an 
posal  of  such  stipulations,  why  I  really  opinion  exactly  in  conformity  to  what 
thought  that  the  Sovereign  Irould  bo  Bdy  right  honourable  friend  has  stated 
placed  in  a  very  disagreeable  and  in  his  letter ;  and  he  waited  upon  her 
awkward  position — a  position  into  Majesty  the  following  day,  with  the 
which,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  view  of  submitting  such  propositions 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Sove-  as  he  should  think  proper,  according 
rei^n  now  on  the  thronci  she  never  to  what  he  had  stated  to  his  intended 
will  be  thrown.  With  respect,  my  colleagues.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
Lords,  to  the  share  I  took  in  these  versation  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
negotiations,  I  have  to  state  to  your  witfi  her  Majesty  on  Thursday,  a  dif- 
Lordships  that  I  waited  by  command  ference  of  opinion  arose  with  respect 
on  her  Majesty  on  Wednesday  last,  to  the  ladies  of  the  household.  Afy 
I  am  not  authorized  to  state  what  right  honourable  friend,  I  believe,  sug- 
passed  in  conversation  between  her  gested  that  I  should  be  sent  for,  in 
Majesty  and  me  upon  that  occasion,  order  that  her  Majesty  might  have  my 
not  having  felt  it  necessary  to  request  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  right 
her  Majesty's  permission  to  do  so.  honourable  baronet'  came  up  to  my 
What  I  will  state  to  your  Lordships  house  and  informed  me  of  what  had 
is  this — that  nothing  there  passed  ih-  occurred  ;  the  discussion  which  had 
consistent  with  the  opinions  and  prin-  taken  place  on  the  subject,  and  what 
ciples  which  I  have  just  explained,  he  had  proposed,  entirely  in  confor- 
either  with  respect  to  myself  person-  mity  with  the  princinles  which  I  have 
ally,  and  my  own  conduct  as  to  the  stated  to  your  lordships.  I  returned 
formation  of  the  government,  or  with  with  him  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
respect  to  the  principles  on  which-  the  after  a  short  time  I  was  introduced  to 
patronage  of  the  household  should  be  her  Majesty's  presence.  It  is  not  ne- 
managed,  and  its  conduct,  control,  cessary,  and  indeed  I  have  not  per- 
and  influence,  supposing  her  Majesty  mission,  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
should  think  proper  to  intrust  me  conversation  which  passed  between 
with  the  administration  of  affairs,  her  Majesty  and  me  on  that  occasion. 
Her  Migesty  acted  on  the  advice  All  that  I  shall  say  on  the  subject  is, 
which  t  humbly  tendered  to  heo  and  that  nothing  passed  on  my  part  incou' 
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•istent  with  the  principles  I  have  al- 
ready lud  down>  which  I  maintain  are 
the  correct  principles  to  govern  a  case 
like  the  present,  and  most  particularly 
that  part  of  the  suhject  which  related  to 
the  administration  of  the  influence  and 
control  of  the  royal  household,  suppos- 
ing her  Majesty  should  think  proper  to 
call  me  to  her  goyemment.  My  right 
honourable  friend  has  stated  correctly 
that  part  of  the  conversation  which  re- 
lated to  the  interpretation  and  decision 
to  wluch  her   Mijesty  had  comer— 
<  that  the  whole  should  continue  as 
at  present,  without  any  change.'  This 
was  her  Majesty's  determination ;  and 
accordingly  I  ddd,  as  stated  in  the  pa- 
per, immediately  communicate  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  was  in  the  next 
room,  the  decision  of  her  Migesty  to 
that  effect.  I  do  not  know,  my  Lords, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  any 
further  into  this  matter:   we  after- 
wards had  a  communication  with  other 
noble  lords  and  right  honourable  gen- 
tlemen, and  we  found  itimpossible  for  us 
to  undertake  the  conduct  of  her  M^es* 
ty's  government  unless  this  point  was 
set  right.     The  noble  viscount  has 
stated  that  he  gave  her  Miyesty  advice 
upon  the  subject— to  write  a  letter  on 
a  statement  which  he  admits  was  er- 
roneous.   I  don*t  mean  to  draw  any 
conclusion  from  this,  except  that  pos- 
sibly it  might  have  been  better  if  the 
noble  viscount  had  taken  some  means 
to  ascertain  what  the  right,  statement 
was,  before  he  gave  the  advice.  Whe- 
ther the  statement  was  erroneous  or 
not,  the  noble  viscount  had  a  right,  ijf 
he  chose,  to  act  on  the  principle  that 
our  advice  was  erroneous;  tnat  our 
demands  were  such  that  they  ought  not 
to  have  been  made;  but  it  will  be  well 
for  noble  lords  not  to  be  in  so  great  a 
hurry  in  future  as  to  give  their  opinion 
and  advice  upon  such  important  mat- 
'  ters,  without  assuring  themselves  that 
they  have  a  really  correct  statement 
before  them.   My  Lords,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  principles  on  which  we 

eroposed  to  act  with  respect  to  die 
Ldies  of  the  bedchamber,  in  the  case 
of  a  Queen-regnant,  were  the  correct 


Erinciples.  The  public  will  notbe- 
eve  tnat  the  Queen  holds  no  polid^ 
conversations  with  these  ladies,  mi 
that  political  influence  is  not  exercised 
by  them,  particularly  considering  who 
they  are  who  fill  such  offices.  I  be^ 
lieve  the  history  of  this  conntiy  affords 
a  number  of  instances  in  whidi  seciit 
and  improper  influence  has  been  ex- 
ercised by  means  of  similar  convens- 
tions.  1  have,  my  Lords,  a  somewhat 
strong  opinion  on  this  subject.  Ihai« 
unworthily  filled  the  o^ce  which  the 
noble  viscount  now  s'  .vorthily  lu^ ; 
and  I  must  say,  I  h  /e  felt  the  incGs. 
venience  of  an  ai.'  maloos  inflnfacg, 
not  exercised,  perhaps^  by  ladies,  bu 
anomalous  influence,  undoubtedly,  «f 
this  description,  and  exerted  simply  ei 
conversations;  and  I  will  teil  the  iiobk 
viscount,  that  the  country  is  at  qs 
moment  suflering  some  incouToaaae 
from  the  exercise  of  that  Tory  £eem 
influence.  My  Lords,  I  believe  I  iaie 
gone  further  mto  principles  upon  thk 
subject  than  may,  perhaps,  suit  tb 
taste  of  the  noble  viscount ;  but  tliia  I 
must  say,  that  at  the  same  timew 
cUdmed  the  control  of  the  rojal 
household,  and  would  not  have  puK 
posed  to  her  Majesty  to  make  otj 
arrangements  which  would  have  bes 
disagreeable  to  her,  I  felt  it  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  me,  under  \te 
circumstances  of  the  present  monwii, 
to  undertake  any  share  of  the  govers- 
ment  of  the  country  without  that  proc: 
of  her  Majesty's  confidenee.  Ase 
now,  my  Lords,  in  concluding  this  s£> 
ject,  I  hope  with  a  little  more  UHMkn- 
tion  than  the  noble  viscount,  I  have 
only  to  add  the  expression  of  my  gn- 
titude  to  her  Mijesty  for  the  graebzs 
condescendence  and  consideration  viu 
which  she  was  pleased  to  listen  to  tk 
counsel  which  it  was  my  duty  to  offer; 
and  1  must  say,  1  quitted  ber  preseca 
not  only  impri«sed  with  the  feeling  cf 
g^titude  for  her  condescendenee  isi 
consideration,  but  likewise  with  deer 
respect  for  the  franknessy  the  intd^ 
gence,  the  decision,  and  finniM» 
which  characterised  ber  Msyesty'g  it- 
meanour  throughout  the  proceedings." 
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It  18  a  Terr  remarkable  fact  in  natu- 
ral hutory,  that  when  a  married  couple 
have  collected  abont  them  a  family  of 
children,  and  beg^n  to  think  it  time 
that  such  of  tho8^  children  as  are  boys 
should  acquire  some  means  of  provid- 
ing themselves  with  future  food  and 
raiment,  they  almost  invariably  put 
them  to  professions  or  to  business, 
without  any  regard  whatever  to  the 
fitness  of  the  little  individuals,  either 
in  mind,  in  manner,  or  in  education, 
to  the  occupations  to  which  it  is  their 
fate  to  be  put,  and  by  which  they  are  to 
provide  for  themselves,  and  those  de- 
pendant npon  them,  through  life ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  an  equally  remarkable 
fact  in  natural  history,  that  so  per- 
verse is  human  nature,  that  if  a  lad 
had  the  luck  to  be  apprenticed  to  an 
angel,  he  would,  as  he  grew  up,  think 
(and  perhaps  correctly  too)  that  it  was 
a  busmess  for  which  he  had  no  p^n- 
chant,  and  for  which  his  peculiar 
genius  was  not  in  anywise  adapted. 

I  will  not  stay  to  investigate  this 
matter,  but  proceed  to  the  tale  of  my 
first  client;  first  explaining  to  the 
reader  how  it  happened  that  I  came 
to  be  in  the  way  of  having  a  client  at 
all. 

I  was  one  of  the  younger  scions  of 
a  somewhat  numerous  family,  and 
very  early  in  life  both  my  worthy 
parents  imbibed  an  idea  that  it  was  a 
duty  which  they,  in  an  espedal  man- 
ner, owed  to  me,  to  impress  upon  my 
mind,  on  each  and  eveiy  occasion,  the 
positive  necessity  that  ezbted  for  my 
concluding  upon  a  business  by  which 
I  could  earn  my  future  bread. 

Solemnly  and  seriously  did  my  fa- 
ther, twice  every  week,  tell  me  to  keep 
m  J  eyes  open,  and  if  I  saw  anv  busi- 
ness of  which  I  approved  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  important  dis- 
covery; and  solemnly  and  seriously 
did  my  worthy  mother,  on  each  of 
those  occadons,  give  me  an  admoni- 
tion to  choose  a  healthy  business,  and 
a  money-making  business,  and  a  clean 
business,  and  a  gentlemanly  business, 
and  I  know  not  what  aU  besides— but 
such  a  sing-song  as  I  suppose  has 
been  rung  in  the  ears  of  evei^  young 


brat  bv  his  anxious  mother,  from  the 
time  when  children  first  began  to  learn 
a  business  to  the  present  time. 

Mv  father  and  mother  commenced 
the  forcing  operation  upon  me  when 
I  was  about  six  years  ola,  and  carried 
it  on  until  I  made  two  or  three  attempts 
to  choose  a  business  for  myself,  in 
pursuance  of  their  advice ;  but  I  was 
so  unfortunate  in  my  choice,  that  the 
matter  was  taken  up  by  those  who 
thought  themselves  more  competent 
than  I  showed  myself  to  be  to  decide 
in  so  momentous  an  affair. 

But,  anxious  as  were  my  father  and 
mother  that  I  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  bunness  bv  which  I  was  to  obtain 
my  living,  and  desirous  as  they  were 
that  I  should  make  the  choice  myself; 
yet,  like  many  other  good  and  simple- 
minded  people  in  similar  circumstan- 
ces, diey  never  once  thought  of  giving 
me  any  instructions  in  the  choice  of  a 
business,  or  any  directions  for  obtain- 
ing any  knowledge  or  insight  into  the 
mode  of  canying  it  on — ^its  requisite 
capital  —  its  probable  profits  —  its 
agremens  or  AiB-agrefMns — and  the 
thousand  other  things  which  give,  in 
the  minds  of  growing  men  and  men  of 
information,  a  preference  of  one  busi- 
ness over  another.  No ;  I  was  put  in 
my  first  breeches,  and  with  them  I,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  put  on  all  the  know- 
ledge necessary  to  enable  me  to  form 
a  sound  and  rational  judgment. 

1  had  received  something  like  two 
hundred  admonitions  from  my  father 
to  make  choice  of  a  business,  and  had 
been  asked,  I  know  not  how  many 
times,  by  mv  most  anxious  mother, 
whether  I  had  yet  concluded  upon  any- 
thing ;  in  other  words,  I  was  arrived 
at  something  like  the  sapient  age  of 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  when  the 
usual  question  being  asked  by  my 
mother,  whether  1  had  yet  concluded 
on  any  thing,  I  determined  to  end  the 
matter  by  making  a  choice  at  once. 

My  mother,  in  her  schemes  of  eco- 
nomy for  the  management  of  a  large 
family,  frequentiy  employed  a  Miss 
Jones  to  carry  on  the  mystery  of  man* 
tua-making  in  our  house,  thus  making 
the  new,  and  furbishhsg  up  the  old 
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dresses  of  my  mother  and  sisters  at  and  stared^  and  audiUj  nislied  t '^ 

something  like  half-cost ;  and  during  father  and  mother  were  there  to  ^ 

her  sojourn  in  the  honse^  the  younger  the  man,  he  was  so  fine, 

branches  of  the  family,  of  whom  I  was  He  bowed  to  the  spectat<^  irarc 

one,  had  a  sort  of  saturnalia — rcYelling  his  plumes,  and  displaying  all  \^ 

in  all  the  luxury  of  dolls  and  doll  rags  finery,  and  then,  ascending  the  ro>, 

and  thread  and  needles — and  stitch-  he  capered  about  with  sodi  u  rr, 

ing  and  ripping — and  making  up  and  and  twiried  and  twisted  himself  ic  £ 

pulling  to  pieces,  with  more  good-will,  directions,  so  that  my  faculties  of  b. 

and  ten  times  the  aridity,  of  Miss  J bnes  tonishment  and  delight  were  streteht^ 

herself ;  and,  by  dint  of  great  practieei  to  their  Tery  utmost  Extent ;  and  ej 

I  became  a  yery  expert  assistant  to  little  sister  Lanra,  who  stood  br  bt 

my  senior  sister  in  doll-dressing.  side,  and  was    some  two  yean  i^ 

Ifrequently  heard  my  mother,  in  her  junior,  appeared  to  be  eqnallj^p^^ 

codtidential    conversations  with   my  bound  with  myself.     She  pnUedDT 

father,  tell  him  that  Miss  Jones  was  sleeve  to  engage  my  attendoDi  m 

very  industrious,  and  had  got  into  a  whispered  in  mj  ear — **  It  is  the  kk^ 

very  good  business;  and  made  a  great  -^I  am  sure  it  is ;  for  nobodj  hot  i 

deal  of  montoy ;  and  one  day  it  ocenr*  kin^  could  be  dressed  so  fine,  or  ^ 

red  to  me,  when  my  mother  put  her  such  things  as  he  dote  ;**  and  iocerd 

old  question,  that  being  a  good  busi-  I  was  very  much  of  my  sister  Laura- 

ness   and  getting  a  deal  of  money  notion. 

were  very  likely  requisites  for  ine,  and  I  gazed  at  him  with  all  mj  mvl'i 

I  gaily  answered  my  mother's  enquiry  scarcely  allowing  my  eyes  to  close  h 

by  saying  I  would  be  an  apprentice  td  the  ace  of  winking,  so  fearful  was  1 

Miss  Jones.  of  missing  the  sli^fh test  motion  of  tu 

Instead  of  giving  my  inother  great  wonderful  man  ;    and  when  he  (i^ 

pleasure,  as  I  thought  I  should  do,  by  scended  from  the  rope,  I  anzionsljo 

the  announcement,  she  called  me  a  quired  from  the  servant  what  be  vog^ 

silly  lad,  and  told  me  to  choose  some^  do  iiext. 

thing  more  manly,  as  mantna-makihg  My  attention  was  very  soon  attract 

was  only  the  bnsiness  of  women.  ed  to  sundry  yards  of  fiile  fiauBtk^ 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  was  taken  coloured  printed  cotton,  which  v^re 

by  a  servant,  with  the  rest  of  my  hrid  np  to  the  gaze  of  the  speetatars, 

ybnng  brothers  and  sisters,  to  see  thh  and  to  a  display  of  fine  shining  vm 

performance  of  a  mountebank,  whd  sttch  as  tea  and  cofibe-pots  and  \ivh 

paid  a  stray  visit  to  the  little  town  in  which   I,   in  my  innocence,  lo&keii 

irhich  we  resided.     I  never  saw  such  upon  as  silver, 

a  performance  before,  and  I  shall  I  enquired  from  the  servant  if  tbe 

never  see  any  thing  agahi  that  will  king  intended  tb  give  those  fine  thiim 

give  me  such  an  idea  as  that  did  of  away  •  and  I  was  then  informfi  is 

splendour  and  -nagnifieence.  reply,  that  the  gentleman  wbo^e  i^- 

Thb  first  "^ATt  of  the  performance  pearanco  and  perfbrmancc  bad  ^ 

Iras  dancing  on  the  skck-rope ;  aild  wd  much  astonished  me  was  not  the  klsf. 

children  were  standing  in  a  row  id  but  a  motlnt&banki  whose  bnsioessit 

breathless  eipectation,  wondering  in  was  to  makto  money,  and  that  he  would 

our  hearts  What  dancing  on  a  slack-  sell  the  things  he  displayed  to  ti 

rope  ineant,  "when  all  at  once  there  spectatorsfor  a  great  dfeal  more  moo^ 

stepped  befol'e  tts  a  ittan  in  a  velvet  than  they  had  cost  him ; — all  Yhid: 

jacket,  all  slashed  atid  Adorned  with  interesting  inforndation  I  communici- 

satin  and  ribbons,  atid  covered  with  ted,  in  a  whisper,  to  my  little  sl<ter 

gold  lace,  and  spangles,  and  bugles^  Laura. 

glittering  so  that  ird  scarbe  cbuld  look  I  paid  due  attention  tb  tile  procw^ 

at  him ;  and  on  his  head  was  a  beau*  itags,  and  saw  tht»  genti^ttum  is  tk 

tifol  hat,  froih  which  ostrich  feathers  velvet  Jacket  going  round  offeru? 

were  grabefhlly  Wavingi  and  in  front  little  bits  of  paper  to  the  people,  in 

was  a  shining  buttoU  \  and  he  had  a  exchange  for  which  he  reedt^  real 

splendid  sash  round  his  waist,  and  hl«  silver  shilling9>  in  feuch  numbers  that 

continuations  dhd   his   t^rminationsj  he  could  sbarcely  mariage  to  colleft 

vulgo  shoes,  Wei^e  white  a&  snO%^.  Th^  them  as  faflt  as  they  were  offered, 

sight  was  electrical  I     We  all  itood  My  little  sister  Laura  And  nytelf 
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ad  been  intrusted  with  a  ^petibe 
ich,  more  to  look  nt  than  Mrith  any 
ituntibn  that  we  should  spend  them ; 
ut,  with  the  apprbbatioD,  or  rather 
ith  the  tadt  permission  of  ouir  guar- 
ian  the  servant,  Me  put  them  together, 
ad  saw  them  handed  to  thb  gentle- 
lan  in  spangles,  id  return  for  which 
ne  of  those  inystieHous  bits  of  (^aper 
ras  handbd  to  me. 

The  servant  directed  me  to  keep 
be  paper  until  it  was  asked  for.  Which 
iras  not  long ;  and  I  was  at  length  rb- 
uested  to  surrender  it  in  exchange 
or  a  little  black  tray,  about  the  size 
»f  my  hand,  with  a  flower  paihted 
ipon  it,  and  which  the  servant  mfdrm- 
;d  me  was  a  tobacco  didhj  and  worth 
ibont  a  halfpenny. 

I  had  sense  endugh  to  know  that 
)ur  tiiro  sixpences  were  worth  more 
han  that,  but  in  vain  asked  for  some- 
hing  else ;  and,  on  finding  thai  no- 
bing  more  was  to  be  had,  it  dccui-red 
o  me  that  the  busidess  of  the  mounte- 
bank certainly  met  one  bf  the  requisi- 
:ions  of  my  worthy  mother,  idslsmuch 
IS  it  was  Evidently  a  mohey-inaking 
business ;  and  I  forthwith  started  oif 
bome,  as  ^uick  as  niy  legsl  would  carry 
me,  with  my  tdbacco  dish  in  mjr 
hand. 

I  went  direct  to  my  mother^  and, 
holding  up  the  dish,  told  her  I  had 
met  with  a  man  ii^ho  sold  those  thlfags 
for  a  shillings  a-piece,  and  had  plenty 
of  custoni  t  that  he  was  a  mduhtebank, 
and  dressed  much  finer  than  my  father, 
and  that  I  wbuld  be  an  apprentice  to 
him. 

At  first  my  mother  only  laughed  at 

-what  she  thought  my  nonsense ;  but 

finding  on  ^enquiry  that  the  Sixpehces 

-with   which    myself  and    tny  sister 

Latira  had  been  intrusted,  were  really 

and  bond  fide  bartered  aifr-ay  fbr  the 

little  dirly-looking  tobacco  dish  that  I 

held  in  my  hand,  her  adiuseuient  wa^ 

changed  to  vbxatiou,  and  she  boxed 

my  ears  for  wuat  shb  called  my  folly. 

God  hel)!  me  I  how  often  do  children 

of  eight  years  old  g^t  boxed,  and- 

kicked,  and  cufibd,  for  not  bein^  as 

wise  as  their  parents  of  eight-and- 

forty!  . 

1  afterwards  ihade  sevbral  other  at- 
tempts to  selebt  a  business  answering 
the  multifarious  description  given  by 
my  worthy  tlibther  ;  but,  as  all  my  at- 
tempts were  singular  failures,  the  that- 
ter  ^as  at  lehgth  fairiy  taken  ottt  of 
my  hands,  and  ai\er   three  weeks' 


serious  cogitation  betwixt  my  father 
and  my  mothier;  the  former  informed 
me  that  it  was  concluded  I  should  bb 
an  attorney. 

NoWi  t^hat  was  in(;ant  by  bdng  an 
atiornejr  I  was  greatly  at  a  loss  to 
kddW ;  for  t^hether  it  meant  that  I 
was  to  ^rihd  scisior^  oh  a  wh^eU  liko 
a  hian  Whom  i  had  frequently  seed  In 
the  8treet>  and  whbsb  perfbrmaUbes  I 
much  admired;  dr  that  i  was  to  gb 
as  a  missibriary  to  some  uninhabited 
island  likb  Robitisod  Crbsoe,  I  had  no 
more  idea  than  the  man  in  the  ihoon  ; 
and  seribUs,  indeed,  were  the  ponder- 
ings  of  myself  and  my  sister  Laura  oh 
the  subject,  for  I  balled  her  wisdom  tb 
my  assistdface  on  the  occasion. 

At  length,  a  little  light  began  to 
ddwn  Upon  me,  for  I  was  measured 
for  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  ana  I  was 
told  that  i  wais  to  go  to  a  new  schobl, 
and  I  wds  desired  td  pay  particular 
attention  to  learhing  Latin,  that  I 
might  be  qualified  fur  dd  attorney ; 
and  from  that  day  fbrth  I  bbdcludbd 
that  ah  attorney  and  a  schoolmaster 
meant  the  sdme  thing. 

I  Weht  i\^  the  scHodl,  arid  I  jJaid  at- 
tention to  Latin,  and  in  due  time  I 
wai  articled  to  an  attorney  ;  and  after 
serving,  the  usual  time,  arid  learhing 
that  tb  be  an  attorney  was  ndt  exactly 
thb  same  thing  as  to  be  a  schoolmaster, 
I  Was  duly  adriiitted;  and  prepared  to 
set  Up  business. 

I  Wai  very  soon  made  the  projirletor 
of  ah  bflaee  in  my  natitb  town,  cdh- 
sisting  of  t^o  rootUs,  one  decupled  by 
a  dirty  little  lad  (whom  I  dighified 
with  tbe  name  of  clerk^,  a  desk  j  a  desk- 
stool,  and  a  chair  for  a  waiting  client, 
i^  any  such  there  should  happen  io  bb ; 
and  the  other  occupied  by  myself,  [t 
desk,  three  chairs,  tht'cb  or  four  Ikw 
bboks,  ab  almanac^  a  dlarv,  a  qUirb  or 
two  of  writing  paper,  a  bihidlo  df 
quills,  and  an  ink-stand  ;  and  thus 
was  1  equipped  for  all  that  might  oc- 
cur in  the  snape  of  legal  Warfare. 

But  I  must  pause  tb  bxplain  what 
then  ap|)cared,  and  still  appears  its  me, 
to  be  a  serious  obstable  to  my  success- 
ful practice  of  the  law: 

It  pleased  my  godfktheri  dfad  god- 
mothers, with  (I  am  bound  to  pre- 
sume) the  consent  and  approbaiion  of 
my  father  and  xfaother,  to  give  me  the 
name  of  iGlidcbb,  a  name  that  I  am 
particular  in  mentioning,  because  I 
have  a  very  strong  notion  that  the 
name  should  be  aitapted  to  the  busi<2^ 
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ness;  and  that,  before  parents  baftow  all  my  «ffqnaint«nce%  male  and  feoale, 

upon  a  child  a  name  which  they  ean-  irith  their  partieolar  titles  and  pjan 

not  afterwards  Tery  well  alter,  they  of  address.     I  wrote^  in  short,  mtil  I 

should  duly  consider  to  what  profes-  had  coTered  erery  Ut  of  mj  piper; 

sion  or  business  the  child  is  to  be  de-  and  I  cut  and  slashed  m  j  qoDli  nstil 

Toted ;  so  that  there  should  be,  if  I  I  reduced  my  stock  to  two  deecot. 

may  so  term  it»  a  moral  fitness  betwixt  looking  pens*  and  a  Tery  mull  rb. 

the  name  and  the  occupation ;  and  .nant  of  a  third.     I  had  read  my  Mt 

there  should  also  be  a  proper  and  stock  of  law-books  until  I  knewtiiat 

suitable  adaptation  and  fitness  of  the  contents  by  heart ;  and  I  had  pud  ay 

christian  to  the  surname.  .  little  dirty  blackguard  in  the  other 

In  both  those  particulars  I  have  chamber  ofthe  office^  some  ten  pouKi 

been  unfortunate.    I  derived  from  my  or  thereaboutsy  in  diiUets  of  2s.  64 

ancestors  the  name  of  Thropall ;  and,  »-week ;  and  still  no  client  camel 
as  I  said  before,  my  god&thers  and        I  was  almost  in  despair,  and  deiil». 

godmotiiers,  with  the  consent  and  ap«  ated  whether  I  ought  not  to  strtBgli 

probation  of  my  fiuher  and  mother,  the  clerk  when  his  next  two-aod^ 

bestowed    upon    me   the    name   of  pence  became  doe^  by  way  of  leseoisf 

Gideon — ^by  the  by,  it  was  the  only  the  outgoings,  when,  to  mjsoipiisi^ 

thing  they  oTor  gare  me— Gideon  the  postman  came  to  my  door  with  t 

Thropall !  letter — the  first  I  had  reeeiTed  nm  I 

Now,  a  man  possessed  of  such  a  becamean  attorney— audio  1  Ihadt 
name  as  that  of  Gideon  Thropall  client  1  I  was  so  unprepared  for  the 
might  have  flourished  very  well  as  a  circumstance,  that  it  was  at  leaitfiie 
respectable  brazier,  or  ironmonger,  or  minutes,  and  not  until  after  i  ^ 
a  timber-merchant  or  a  farmer ;  and  diligent  search  through  all  mjpoekett, 
I  am  not  quite  aware,  that  even  the  that  I  was  enabled  to  count  oat  the 
dead  weight  of  such  a  name  would  ab-  necessary  ninepence  ibr  the  postaft 
solutely  have  prevented  a  manufacturer  of  the  letter, 
from  making  a  fortune ;  but,  to  a  pro-  -  My  father  had  an  elderiy  fneod  ef 
fessional  man,  the  very  sound  was  like  the  name  of  Lee,  who,  some  two  or 
an  extinguisher.  However,  I  was  three*and-twenty  years  prewiom  to  bt 
placed  in  my  office,  with  the  privilege  commencing  practice,  had  retired  into 
of  subscribing  myself  Gideon  Throp-  private  life  on  the  disbanduig  of  i 
all,  attomey-at-law,  to  any  legal  docu-  regiment  of  local  militia,  of  vfaich  he 
ment  that  might  be  submitted  to  such  hA  been  the  commander,  carrying 
an  operation — a  name  and  description  nothing  with  him  into  his  retiiieDiest 
that  I  felt  conscious  was  quite  enough  from  his  military  career,  but  a  pig- 
to  scare  away  the  most  litigious  client  taU,  and  the  title  of  colonel ;  both  of 
that  ever  dirtied  the  steps  of  an  attor-  which  he  had  borne  for  so  manj  jean, 
ney's  office.  that  he  would  have  felt  the  loss  of 

I  trudged  to  mv  place  of  business  either  as  a  real  privation, 
every  morning  with  the  punctuality  of        He  was  a  man  of  property  and  of 

the  town-dock  ;  and,  after  waiting  a  kind  disposition  ;  and,  duriog  my 

there  all  day  to  littie  purpose,  trudged  clerkship,  he  had  often  promised  ne 

home  again  at  night,  to  prepare  for  the  his  patronage,  when  the  time  shoiild 

following  day's  repetition  of  the  same  arrive  that  1  could  undCTtakebosiBess 

routine.    I  wrote  Gideon  Thropall,  on  my  own  account.     It  waa>  there- 

attomey-at-law,  five  hundred  and  forty  fore,  with  no  surprise  that  I  fiaw.oo 

odd  times  over.    I  wrote  the  names  of  glancing  my  eye  over  the  letter,  tint 

my  father  and  mother,  my  sisters  and  I  was  indebted  for  my  client  to  t]wr^ 

brothers,  and  all  my  relations,  male  commendation  of  Colonel  Lee,  thongii 

and  female,  married  and  single,  times  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  thai 

without  number.     I  wrote  uie  name  the  letter  related  to  business  conneetcd 

and  address  of  the  g^ntieman  whom  I  with  the  local  militia,  from  the  com* 

had  named  as  my  London  agent,  as  maud  of  which  the  worthy  ooloDd  bad 

regularly  as  the  day  came,  as  if  I  was  retired  so  many  years  preriooalj. 
in  daily  correspondence  with  that  ^ en-        It  was  a  letter  from  a  person  named 

tieman,  thouRti  that  sort  of  remmb-  Buckley,  who,  it  appeam,  bad  wnV 

cence  was  all  that  he  had  from  me  ten  to  me  respecting  a  drum  bdoogioS 

during  the  first  two  years  I  practised  to  the  regunent.^But  his  letter  shili 

as  an  attorney.    I  wrote  the  names  of  speak  for  itself,  for  I  have  caiefoUy 
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presenred  the  original  doctunent^  on  meal,  and  whom  I  was  doing  my  very 

account  of  its  being  the  first  letter  I  best  to  convert  into  a  client,  when  a 

ever  received  on  business : —  stout  bnlky  man  of  middle  age,  or 

somewhat  more,  bnt  of  very  erect 

*'  Sir,— I  am  commanded  by  my  figure  and  respectable  bearing,  walked 

komall — Komall  Lee — the  komall  of  towards  us,  and  stopped,  and  by  an 

the  Condate  local  militia,  to  put  the  insinuating   and  beseeching  sort  of 

case  in  your  hands  in  respect  of  the  look,  gave  me  to  understand  that  he 

regimentle  drum.     And,  sir^^my  kor-  wished  to  speak  to  me. 

nsll  commands  me  to  request  that  you  I  had  done  my  very  utmost  in  the 

will  instantly,  upon  the  receit  of  this,  way  of  recommending  myself  to  the 

write  a  very*  savage  lawyer*s  letter  to  too  complacent  farmer,  and  had  for 

Mrs  Revett,  and  to  all  others  whom  some  time  perceived  that  my  attempt 

it  may  concern,  commanding  her  to  was  a  forlorn  hope,  and  I  consequently 

deliver  up  the  said  drum,  with  the  without  delay  answered  the  intelligible 

sticks  and  the  ticking-case,  to    me  telegraph  of  the  stout  bulky  man,  and 

forthwith,  upon  pain  of  all  that  will  turned  from  the  farmer  to  him ;  and 

follow ;  for,  sir,  my  komall  is  deter-  this  I  did  the  more  readily,  as  it  af- 

mined  to  have  it  back,  cost  what  it  forded  me  an  opportunity  of  showing 

may.  And,  sir,  the  sud  drum  was  lent  the  easy  agriculturist  that,  if  he  would 

by  me  to'  John  Revett,  the  husband  not  bite,  another  would, 

of  the  said  Mrs  Revett,  and  by  the  "  I  am  come,  sir,**  said  the  stout 

consent  of  the  komsdl,  and  she  has  bulky  man,  *'  about  the  regimentle 

parted  with  it  to  somebody  else ;  and  drum ;   the  komall  can't  rest  about 

you  will  please  to  rummage  up  her  it,  and  I  am  come,  sir,  to  see  if  you 

consams,  and  threaten  her  with  fire  have  got  it." 

and  brimstone  if  the  said  dram  is  not  Here,  then,  was  the  ex-drum-major 

delivered  to  me  without  delay;  and  himself,  and,  as  I  had  him  fast,  an 

she  lives  in  Glover*s  Court,  in  the  avowed  and  proper  client  in  person,  I 

Horsemarket,  on  the  left-hand  side  in  determined  to  make  the  most  of  him. 

the  Horsemarket  in  Waraton ;  and  so  I  desired  him  to  accompany  me  to  my 

you  will  please  to  write  instantly  on  office,  to  which  place  I  took  care  to 

the  receit  of  this,  according  to  the  lead  my  fat  friend  in  procession  all 

command  of  my  komal],^-and  I  am,  roimd  the  town,  that  the  world  in 

sir^  your  friend  and  well-wisher,  general,  and  the  inhabitants  of  my 

^    Thohas  Buceley,  native  town  in  particular,  might  see 

Late  drummajor,  Condate  **»»*  ^  ^^^^7  *°^  *ruly  had  a  client. 

local  militia.  Arrived  at  the  office,  I  led   the 

,,  -KT  ti      o-     T  i»       i.  XT     o  •    rri'i-  worthy  drum-major  to  my  own  room, 

"  N.B.-Sir,  I  live  at  No.  2  m  Tib  to  theparticulariinazemeiitofmylittle 

Lane  m  Manchester,  and  since  Heft  gooty-faced  clerk  of  all  work,  who, 

of  the  drum.mjyonng  line,  I  carry  on  ^^^  ^^^j      ^^  ^  client  during  his 

the  tailoring  department.  practice,  had  a  very  indifferent  notion 

"  To  Mr  Gibbm  Thropple,  of  what  such  a  thing  might  be,  and 

Atturney-at-law."  was  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  it 

meant  either  a  man  or  a  fish,  as  he 

I  wrote  a  long  letter  in  due  form  to  might  be  instracted. 
Mrs  Revett,  threatening  her  with  as  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  bona* 
much  fire  and  brimstone  as  I  could  Jide  client  sat  in  a  chair  in  my  office ; 
conveniently  put  in  the  compass  of  a  and  I  explained  to  him,  in  answer  to  his 
sheet  of  paper ;  but  I  suppose  she  was  enquiries,  the  sort  of  application  I  had 
too   old  a  soldier  to  be  terrified  by  made  to  Mrs  Revett,  and  the  result, 
such  a  flash  in  the  pan  as  a  lawyer's  which,  in  the  language  of  an  excise- 
letter,  for  she  treated  both  me  and  my  man,  was  "  nil." 
client,  the  dram- major,  with   silent  <' Well!**  said  the  ex. dram- m^jor, 
contempt,  and  took  not  the  smallest  his  countenance  colouring  like  a  tnr- 
notice  of  my  fierce  application.               key-cock  with    rage "  Well !    that 

It  was  about  ten  days  after  I  had  Mrs  Revett  is  the  greatest  old  she- 
spoiled  my  first  sheet  of  paper  in  the  dragon  that  ever  was  bom!  Bnt  she 
way  of  business,  that  I  was  standing  always  was  the  same  when  her  hus- 
in  the  street,  talking  to  a  farmer  who  band  John  Revett  was  in  the  regi- 
had  got  into  a  dispute  about  a  sack  of  ment— and  he  had  no  more  muric  in 
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him  than  a  cuckoo — ^whenever  she  said  another.—"  Ab,  my  good  friend !  ea> 

the  word.    Only  to  think  that  she  has  pital  tiling  you*ll  m^e  of  the  np. 

received  that  beautiful  savage  letter  of  mental  drum — good  business  that!" 

yoursi  and  yet  has  the  impudence  to  said  a  third ;  and  so  I  went  od,  nui- 

ke^p  the  drum  I     That  woman,  sir^  ning  the  gauntlet  through  all  qt 

has  no  thought  of  a  hereafter>  and  as  friends  and  acquaintances)  until  i\ 

she  has  stole  the  regimentle  drumi  it's  length  I  began  secretly  to  wish  tbe 

plain  she'd  steal  the  triple  crown  from  regimental  drum  at  the  devil,  and  to 

the  Pope  himself,  if  she  had  the  oppor-  wonder  seriously  what  had  oecasioBi-d 

tunity.     Eh  I  she's  an  abandoned  bit  all  my  friends  to  be  running  wild  u 

of  brimstone  I     But  doi  sir,  try  her  the  subject, 

once  more — give  her  a  reg'lar  broad-  I  made  very  noinute  enquifj,  ui 

side — threaten  to  excommunicate  her  aiscertained  that   my  friend  the  ex* 

— or  imprison  her— or  sell  her  up^  drum-major,  after  leaving  my  offie?, 

or,  what's  a  fiery  Facias  ? — I've  heard  had  adjourned  to  a  house  ifi  t^  ton, 

of  that — threaten  her  with  that,  and  which,  as  its  sign  indicated,  affordtd 

put  some  thundering  big  words  in  entertauiment  for  man  and  horse; zed 

your  letter ;  and  if  she  stands  that,  he  there  had  beefed  and  beered,  ad 

why,  sir,  you  must  bring  an  action,  smokedand  groggedhimself  ifitoisnall 

and  kill  her  in  earnest!'*  fever;    and  being  a  loquacious  urn, 

I  occupied  a  very  considerable  time  and  in  his  own  estinkation  an  ifflpcit- 

talking  to  my  client ;  and,  ultimately,  ant  one  withal — and  knoiring  no  ok, 

it  was  arranged  betwixt  us  that  I  and  having  no  siibject  to  connect  liii 

should  make  another  application  of  a  with  the  town  or  any  body  in  it  bet 

very  serious  description  to  the  obsti-  the  all-important  one  of  the  r^mes- 

nately  disposed  Mrs  Revett,  and  that  tal  drum,  he  had  availed  himself  of  tlu{ 

we  should  wait  the  result  of  that  ap-  to  its  utmost  extent.  ' 

plication,  before  we  concluded  upon  He  had  told  a  long  yam  to  ererf 

the  more  awful  proceeding  of  an  ac-  body  that  he  could  induce  to  listen  to 

tion  at  law.  him,  how  his  kortiall  had  sent  for  hiiD) 

Accordingly  I  penned  a  very  for-  and  conmiand'ed  him  to  get  the  np- 
midable  letter  tb  Mrs  Revett,  pointing  mental  drum  ;— how  the  drum  kd 
out,  in  very  strong  language,  the  enor-  been  lent  to  John  Revett,  whose  irido? 
mity  and  illegality  of  her  proceeding  — an  nnsoldierlike  bitch  as  she  iraf- 
in  the  detention  of  the  drum,  and  had  given  it  up  to  her  8on>ifl-l£T; 
threatening  upon  her  devoted  head  all  —how  the  kornall  had  said  there  was 
the  evils  that  could  be  poured  from  a  only  one  man  in  England  that  coold 
court  of  law,  if  the  drum  was  not  get  it  back,  and  that  was  Mr  Throb- 
forthwith  delivered  td  my  client,  the  ble,  and,  therefore,  he  had  come  ow 
worthy  el-drum-mnjor,  together  with  by  the  kornalL's  command  to  state  the 
the  sticks  and  the  ticking-case  to  the  case  to  me; — and  howl  had  written  tbe 
drum  belongiUff.  most  magnificent  letter  that  ever  irs^ 

That  formidable  epistle  was  read  penned  to  Mrs  Revett ;  andho^l7«>s 

several  tiUies  over  by  the  drum-major^  going  to  make  her  do  penance  ^itbla 

and  being  corrected  in  various  places  a  month  from  that  day,  by  waJluBgh 

at  his  suggestion,  where  he  thought  the  day  time  from  one  end  to  the  other 

the  language  might  be  rendered  more  of  the  tbwn,  dressed  in  a  white  sheet, 

fierce,  was  copied,  and  forwarded  to  and  with  a  wax  candle  in  her  hanl; 

the  unsuspecting   Mrs  Revett ;  and,  whilst  he,  the  veracious  dnim-majof» 

after  a  further  consultation  with  my  was  to  march  before  her,  playing  tfcc 

client,  he  wended  his  way  from  the  rogue's  march  upon  the  very  drain 

office,  taking  with  him  a  promise  fVom  which  she  had  so  scandalously  dispc^^d 

me  to  communicate  any  thing  I  might  of,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  ivar;  ^c 

hear  from  Mrs  Revett.  finally,  how  that  my  fortune  iras  de* 

I  was  greatly  surprised,  on  the  fol-  cidedly  made  by  the  business, 

lowing  nlorning,  to  be  greeted  by  al-  I  was  somewhat  amused  at  the  &c- 

most  all  my  fHends,  as  I  Went  down  count,  and  certainly,  after  bfearing  it. 

the  street,  atid  congratulated  on  my  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  gritu- 

rising  prospects. — "  Very  glad  to  hear  lations  of  my  friends, 

of  your  success,"  said  one. — "  Very  Another  ten  days  passed  over,  an^ 

glad  to  find  that  the  old  colonel  li  no  news  from  Mrs  Revett;  Mas a"^ 

lending  you  «  helping  hand,"  said  almost   heebssary   eonsequetice,  mj 
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friend,  the  ex-drum-mzgor,  was  not  in  by  the  kornall  to  gire  it  up,  and  af- 
the  receipt  of  anj  news  from  me.  ter  recdving  those  two  beautiful  let- 
There  was  a  young  lady  in  the  town,  ters  from  you.     What  will  the  world 
one  Miss  Juliana  Gawkrodgerby  name,  come  to  ?— a  detestable  old  Jezebel !-— 
with  whom  I  had  been  acquamted  from  Sir,  there  is  nothing  left  fbr  it  bdt  an 
my  infancy,  and  to  whbtn  I  had  latdy  actioii;  and  you  must  forthwith  bring 
paid  assiduous  attention^  With  the  se-  one  in  the  kortiall*s  name.** 
cret  design  of  ultimately  making  her  I  asked  him  a  great  variety  of  qnes- 
Mrs   Thropall.     Having  a  consider-  tibns  respecting  the  transaction,  and 
able  number  of  spare  hours  every  day  wormed  fVomhim  with  much  labour-— 
at  almost  any  body*s  service,  I  was  for,  notwithstanding  his  loquacity,  it 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  street  was  difficult  to  get  any  connected  ac* 
dangling  by  the  side  of  Miss  Juliana  count  from  him — that  the  drutn  had 
Gawkrodger,  endeavouring  to  possess  been  lent  upwards  df  twenty  years  ago, 
her  with  an  idea  that  I  was  a  very  when  theregimentwasbrokenup,  and 
amiable  creature,  and  perfbrming  all  had  remained  iu  the  possession  of  Ke- 
those  antics  which   yoUng  men   go  vett  or  his  family  from  that  time, 
through  in  their  attempts  to  make  Upon  receiviUg  that  information, 
themselves  agreeable  to  the  fair  sex.  I  reasoned  with  the  worthy  drum-tha- 
I  went  out  in  the  street  one  mdm-  jor  upon  the  difficulty  that  existed  in 
ing,  and,  by  a  preconcerted  arrange-  recovering  th&  drum,  in  consequence 
ment  with  Miss  Juliana  Gawkrodger,  of  the  lapse  of  time;  but  he  appeared 
I  accidentally  met  with  thflit  lady  and  to  be  only  half  convinced.  ^'Thedrum," 
her  two  sisters,  and  agreed  to  accom-  he  said,  "  beldtig^ed  to  his  kornall,  and 
panv  them  in  a  walk.    We  were  pro-  I  must  gist  it.**     It  wad  in  vain  to  ex- 
ceeding along  the  street,  and  I  was  plain  that  length  of  possession  took 
performing  all  tho  pantomime  for  love  away  th^  legal  H^ht :  his  answer  was, 
to   Miss   Juliana    Gawkrodger,   and  <*the  drutn  belonged  to  his  kornall, 
keeping  up  a  noisy  conversation  with  and  I  tiiust  get  it.** 
her  two  companions,  and  we  were  all  I  thbn  took  hint  oti  the  bther  tabk, 
very  lively  and  gay,  when  a  sudden  and  talked  of  thl9  expense ;  and  there  I 
stop  was  put  to  our  jproceedlngs  by  a  fbund  hitta  a  little  tiiore  vulnerable;    I 
voice  calling  out — "  Mr  Throddle,  I  showed  him  clearly  that  Mrs  Revett 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  about  cduld  have  littl(»,  if  anv  property,  and 
the  regimentle  dram.**  I  turned  round,  consequently  the  costs  of  a  lawsuit 
and  saw  before  me  the  stout  bulky  wbuld  in  all  probability  fdl  upon  the 
person  of  the  drum-msjor>  and  I  could  colonel ;  and  ad  those  costs  inigbt  even- 
not  help  wishing  that  he  and  his  druiti.  ttlally  far  exceed  the  valu^  of  the  regt- 
were  at  that  moment  five  hundred  mental  drum,  it  was  prudeiit  to  pause 
miles  from  the  spot.  and  consider  btsfote  they  were  incurred. 
I  took  hasty  leave  of  theladibs;  and  That  ^as  a  pbstlbr  to  the  drum- 
returned  with  my  client  to  my  office^  major :  he  was  loth  tb  relinquish  the 
and  reportbd  to  him  that  the  iotter  drum,  and  hinted  that  Mrs    Revett 
which  i  had  i^Htten  and  dispatched  might  be  put  in  prison  *  but  that,  I  told 
under  his  able  superintendence,  had  hinl,  would' not  discharge  the  colonel 
been  productive  of  no  mdre  beneficial  fh>m  the  co^t^ ;  and,  after  a  hard  strug- 
result  than  the  one  I  had  previoiisly  gl(»,  he  confessed  that  it  would  be  well 
dispatched  without  the  advantage  df  to  ti-y  every  Other  iheans  before  hav- 
his  inspection ;  and  that,  consequent-  ing  recburs^  tb  an  action  at  law. 
ly,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  Mrs  Re-  We  then  took  sweet  counsel  tdgc- 
vett  was  one  of  those  very  hard-head-  ther,  atid  ultimately  came  to  the  con- 
ed old  Women  hpon  whom  anything  elusion  that,  inasmuch  as  I  had  tried 
that  is  written  is  totally  thrown  away^  #hat  threatening  would  do;  and  no 
inasmuch  as  they  cannot  read  writing.  gOOd   efibct   had  been  produced,  I 
themselves,  and  either  cannot  under-  should  liow  try  a  contrary  course,  atid 
stand,  or  do  not  hOed  whatever  is  read  eiideilvour  to  Wheedle  ftotn  her  the 
to  them  by  others.  drum  Which  threats  could  nOt  wrest 

"  Well  I  "  said  the  dnimmafor,  "  if  from  her  grasp, 

that  woman  dies  a  natural  aeath,  I  Abcordih^ly,  I  sketched  out  the 

should  wonder  — only  t6  think  thai  bldnde^t  letter  that  ever  dribbled  ft-om 

she  should  still  keep  possession  of  the  the  point  of  ah  attorney's  pen — I  di- 

regimentle  drum,  after  being  ordered  latcd  on  the  friendship  irhich  Cblonel 
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Lee  had  always  entertained  for  honest 
John  ReTett — pointed  oat  the  example 
of  oUiers  who  nad  given  up  the  musi- 
cal instraments  of  the  regiment-- told 
her  of  her  own  well-known  character 
for  honesty — and  condnded-by  taking 
for  granted  that  she  would,  as  an 
honest  upright  wt>man»  having  a  due 
respect  and  regard  for  the  colonel, 
and  the  regiment,  and  her  own  future 
welfare,  give-  up  the  drum  forth- 
with. 

The  letter,  having  received  the  sanc- 
tion and  approbation  of  the  dram-ma< 
jor,  was  dispatched  to  Mrs  Revett,  and 
my  client  went  away  in  the  firm  faith, 
that  although  she  had  shown  herself 
insensible  to  threats,  she  would  comply 
with  the  kind  and  conciliatory  requi- 
sition now  addressed  to  her. 

Another  ten  days  or  upwards  passed 
away,  but  still  no  news  from  Mrs  Re- 
vett, and  consequently  I  had  nothing 
to  communicate  to  the  drum-major. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  ofiice  one  morn- 
ing, giving  an  opinion  to  myself  upon 
an  imaginary  case»-for,  God  knows,  I 
had  no  real  case  to  give  an  opinion 
upon — when  my  little  dirty  clerk  came 
to  inform  me  that  the  postman  had 
called  with  a  double  letter,  and  I  forth- 
with handed  out  one-and-sizpence  as 
the  postage. 

I  opened  it  in  haste,  but  was  ez« 
eeedingly  mortified  to  find  that  it  was 
a  letter  from  my  client,  the  drum- 
major,  which  the  blockhead  had  en- 
closed in  an  envelope,  and  thereby 
made  it  double. 

He  wrote  like  a  man  in  a  passion ; 
but  his  letter  will  explain  better  than 
I  can — so  here  it  is  :^— 

**  My  dear  sir, — About  the  regi- 
mentle  drum,  I  have  been  to  see  Uie 
kpmall,  and  he  is  very  ill  with  the  gout 
in  his  boot,  and  is  very  much  put  out 
of  the  way  with  the  vile  conduct  of 
that  wicked  woman,  Mrs  Revett.  He 
swears  worse  nor  a  dragoon,  and  talks 
of  having  her  tried  by  court-martial 
for  purlining  the  regimentle  stores. 

"  Sir>  the  komall  says  I  must  have 
the  drum  ;  and,  sir,  it  is  a  brass  drum, 
and  worth  a  deal  of  money ;  and  I 
was  nothing  else  but  a  goose  ever  to 
lend  it  to  John  Revett,  for  he  never 
could  play  on  it  in  his  life. 
^  '<  Sir,  you  must  tackle  to  that  old 
viper,  Mrs  Revett,  and  bring  her  down 
on  her  marrow-bones ;  and  you  must 
make  her  deliver  it  to  me,  with  the 


sticks  and  the  ticking'-case ;  and,  sr, 
I  will  have  it,  mind  that,  or  111  knov. 
the  reason  why  ;  and  FU  not  allow  the 
Condate  regiment  of  local  militia,  to 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  belong,  to 
be  bamboozled  by  an  ugly  old  sarpmt 
liite  Mrs  -Revett ;  and  so  yon  must 
beat  up  her  quartm,  nnd  conquer  her 
for  my  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
komail  and  the  r^g^iment ;  and  all  tbe 
other  instraments  are  deHrered  np  but 
the  drum;  and  the  old  Tarmint  ha 
kept  it  for  a  very  many  yean,  odIj 
she  delivered  it  to  her  8on-in>law  soiae 
years  ago — and,  sir,  let  me  knov 
when  you  want  to  see  me^  and  1  will 
come  over  and  ezplain  the  vrhole  case, 
and  take  my  affidaVy  aboat  the  drom 
and  all  belonging  to  it,  from  its  hiitk 
to  this  time ;  aiKl  1  am  yoma  affec- 
tionately, 

*'  Thomas  BncKtf  t, 
''  Late  drum-major,  Condste 
Local  Militia. 

"  N.  6. — Sir,  the  komall  cannot 
sleep  night  nor  day,  and  is  -very  vehe- 
ment— ^he  has  an  attachment  for  tbe 
regimentle  drum,  and  swears  he  will 
have  it;  and  is  obligated  to  take 
laudnam,  because  be  cannot  sleep. 
"  To  Mr  Gib  Throttle, 
"  Attumey-atLaw.'* 

I  answered  my  client's  letter  in 
terms  as  mild  as  I  could  use,  ezplain- 
ing  to  him  the  difficulties  that  lay  io 
the  way  of  any  proceeding  at  law,  and, 
as  1  thought,  laying  dovm  so  vefy 
clearly  the  utter  impossibility  of  suc- 
ceeding in  any  action,  that  there  must 
be  an  end  of  me  matter,  and  I  should 
hear  no  more  of  it — ^indeed,  tbe  dram 
began  to  be  a  very  sore  subject. 

The  town  in  which  I  live  began  at 
that  time  to  partake  of  the  political 
ferment  of  the  period,  and  various 
meetings  were  held,  and  we  determin. 
ed  to  grapple  with  some  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  day ;  but  we  wavered 
about  for  a  length  of  time  before 
we  could  conclude  what  question  we 
would  rally  round.  At  length,  after 
much  considering  pro  and  eon,  we 
came  to  the  resolution  of  adopting  the 
Belgian  question — Belgium  bdng  a 
place  with  which  the  people  of  our 
town  had  nothing  on  earth  to  do ;  and 
the  question  being  one  of  which  no 
mortal  in  the  place  Icnew  anything  I — 
No  matter  for  that,  it  showed  our  in- 
dependence, and  our  impartiality,  abd 
our  philanthropy,  and  all  the  other 
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fine  thingrs  which  make  men  proud—  myself  so  perfect,  that  I  could  hardly 

so  the  Belgian  question  was  selected  hy  any  possibility  fdl  in  the  deli- 

for  our  adoption.  Ycry. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  grieyance,        1  went  to  the  meeting,  accompanied 
our  next  step  was  to  have  a  public  by  a  number  of  kind  and  anxious 
dexnonstration,  and  to  that  end  a  public  friends,  and  was  placed  in  a  most  fa- 
meeting  was  agreed  to  be  held.  vourable  position  for  being  seen,  and 
My  friends  were  exceedingly  anx-  seeing  all  that  passed.     The  room  in 
ious  that  I  should  avail  myself  of  the  which   the   meeting  was  held  was 
occasion,  to  make  a  display  and  come  crammed,  and  many  ladies  were  there, 
out  as  an  orator,  and  by  that  means  and,  amongst  the  rest.  Miss  Juliana 
acquire  a  notoriety  that  might  be  use-  Gawkrodger  and  one  of  her  sisters ; 
ful  to  me  in  a  professional  point  of  and,  as  it  had  got  whispered  about  the 
view ;  and  spirited  by  them  to  the  task,  town  that  I  intended  to  speak  on  the 
and  having  perhaps  a  spice  of  latent  subject  of  the  meeting,  it  was  a  source 
vanity  in  my  composition,  I  agreed  to  of  great  gratification  to  me  to  observe 
make  a  speech.    I  the  more  readily  sundry  nods  and  winks,  and  looks  of 
consented  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  kindness  and  encouragement,  cast  upon 
its  being  represented  to  me  that  a  me  from  all  parts  of  the  room.     It 
friend  of  the  family  would  be  in  the  appeared  evident  to  me  that  I  was  the 
chair,  who  having  a  particularly  Ui  lion  of  the  meeting, 
unmeaning  face,  I  should  not  feel  ter-        The  proceedings  were  opened  in 
Tified  when  looking  at  him,  though  due  form,  our  family  friend  with  the 
clothed  with  the  majesty  of  chairman ;  fat  face  being  in  the  chair ;  and  two  or 
-whilst  his  good  feeling  towards  me  three  dull  prosy  speeches  were  made, 
would  induce  him  to  cover  any  little  in  so  stammering  and  hesitating  a 
imperfection  that  might  appear,  either  manner  as  to  give  me  considerable  con- 
in  the  matter  of  my  oration,  or  in  the  fidence  in  myself;  when,  at  the  end  of 
manner  of  its  delivery.  one  of  those  tedious  orations,  my  ears 
Having  concluded  upon  making  my  were  greeted  with  the  welcome  and 
debut  as  a  speaker,  I  proceeded  to  cheering  call  from  all  parts  of  the 
qualify  myself  for  the  occasion,  and  room  of  **  Mr  Thropdl  I  Mr  Throp- 
to  read  myself  up  tP  the  subject.     I  all  I  **  and  when   I  stepped  on  the 
dipped  into  two  or  three  guide-books  platform  prepared  for  the  speakers^ 
through  the    Netherlands— skimmed  and  made  a  low  and  graceful  bow  to 
Mrs  Trellope*s  book  on  Belgium—  the  assemblage  in  acknowledgment 
hastily  ran  over  the  last  hand-book  for  of  the  call,  the  clapping  of  hands 
travellers  on  the  Continent,  and  took  a  and  the  waving  of  handkerehie&  by 
glance  at  every  thing  else  that  I  could  the  ladies,  and  the   stampings,  the 
lay  my  hands  on  that  treated  of  Bel-  shoutings,  and  huzzaings  of  the  gen« 
glum,  from  the  commencement  of  the  tlemen,  were  really  almost  sufficient 
Belgic  Revolution  to  that  time ;  and  to  overwhelm  a  modest  man  like  me. 
I  stored  up  such  a  mass  of  heteroge-        When  silence  was  obtained,  I  com- 
neous  and  undigested  information  in  menced  my  speech,  slowly  and  deli- 
my  head,  that  it  would  have  taken  berately,  and  speaking  with  great  dis* 
somemonth8,and  a  much  sounder  dis*  tinctness.     I  took  a  rapid  view  of 
crimination  than  mine,  to  separate  the  events  in  Belgium  preceding  the  Re- 
wheat  f  rem  the  chaff,  and  arr&nge  it  volution,  and  my  memory  served  me 
in  any  thing  like  method  or  .useful  so  well,  that  no  one  word  of  my  writ- 
order.    I  overread  myself;  and  the  ten  speech,  and  no  one  action  that 
consequence  was,  that  the  informa-  I  had  studied,  was  forgotten.     I  ap- 
tion  80  collected,  even  had  it  been  peered  to  be  perfectly  master  of  the 
sound,  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  subject  on  wmch  I  spoke,  and  my 
me.  fHends  and  the  audience  in  general 
Mv  next  step  was  to  write  a  speech,  were  in  raptures*    Loud  and  frequent 
which  occupied  me  several  days.  I  got  were  the   "bravoes" — the  ''near> 
it  off  by  heart,  and  I  spoke  and  acted  hears,'*  and  the  other  signals  of  en- 
it  before  a  large  looking-glass  in  my  oouragement  and  approbation  from  the 
father's  house,  five  times  every  day,  gentiemen,  and  almost  perpetual  was 
up  to  and  induding  the  mommg  of  tiie  clapping  of  hands  and  the  waving 
the  important  meetmff •  I  had  a  toler-  of  handierehiefs  of  the  ladies ;  and  I 
able  memory,  and  I  had  rendered  thought  I  saw  a  tear  of  gratified  de« 
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light  trickle  from  the  eye  of  If  Us  torn  of  my  lotd  every  Fegimental  drnai 

Juliana  Gawkrodgerl  that  erer  was  made,  and  eyery  dmc. 

Every  sentence  I  uttered  wa9  ap-  major  that  ever  walked  at  the  head  ci 

plauded  to  the  skies ;  and  I  was  so  a  regimental  band, 

elated,  that  I  felt  myself  equal  to  any  At  length,  so  violent  waa  my  vext- 

thing,  and  thought  it  impossible  to  err.  tioa,  that  I  burst  into  tears  and  we^.t 

In  the  intoxication  of  the  moment,  I  like  a  child,  from  which  I  experience^J 

took  it  into  my  head  to  improvise  a  considerable   relief.     Whilst    I  t2« 

part  of  my  speech,  and  to  depart  from  striding  across   the   room   with  the 

that  which  I  had  written.     I  talked  fVenzic^  energy  of  something  mad, 

fustian  about  the  opposition  of  the  weeping  one  minute  and  curafsg  the 

Church  to  the  liberties  of  the  people-^  nex^  I  heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and, 

quoted  Hudibras,  and  lugged  in,  head  on  enquiry,  was  informed  that  my  evil 

and  shoulders,  genius,  the  drum-major,  was  waitic^ 

"  Wlian  the  grest  drum  eeetetiastio       •  to  see  me. 

Was  beat  with  fttt  inttead  of  a  stiek.'^  The  announcement  rendered  me,  if 
*'  But,"  said  I,  by  way  of  conclud-  possible,  more  frantic  than  I  was  be- 
ing paragraph^  before  I  got  back  to  fore,  and  I  knew  not  at  the  monmt 
my  written  speech—^'  But/*  said  I,  whether  to  go  down  and  make  an  e&d 
"  the  brave  Beiges  heard  the  roll  of  of  my  tormentor  by  committing  mnr- 


comraand  of  a  tyrant — that  drum^  I  world,  in  fact,  the  glorious  spectsetf 

say,  they  now  heard  calling  them  to  of  an  attorney  becoming  a  martyr  to 

liberty" ^®  cause  of  an  officious  client. 

'*  Well  done.  Mister  Throddle ! "  Before  I  had  determined  which  of 

shouted  a  stentoijai^  voice  from  the  the  two  courses  to  adopt,  I  was  arcmsc'l 

crowd **  lay  it  on  t^ick  about  the  hy  another  tap  at  the  door,  followed 

regimen  tie  drum.'*  by  a  request  froni  the  dmm-major, 

I  looked  to  the  place  from  whence  faying,  «  Mr  Throddle,  may  I  come 

the  sound  proceeded,  and  there  \  saw  in  ?"   I  reftised  with  all  the  might  cf 

the  abominal)le  drum-major  himself,  my  lungs,  at  the  same  time  giTiDc 

standing  in  all  his  erect  tdiy  nessjj  the  v^t  to  a  whole  ocean  of  cnraes  again*: 

most  conspicuous  object  in  the  robip  ;  the  drum-major,  and  all   his^  femilr 

and,  as  I  caught  sight  of  him,  he  nod-  '  ^nd  connexions,  and  commanding  hhn 

^ed  his  head|  anfl  familiarly  winked  pereniptorily  to  be  gone  from  my  door, 

his  eye  at  me.             '  But  \\<^  would  not  go,  and  found  sosk*. 

The  ^hole  of  my  speech  vanished  thinp  to  say  on  his  own  behalf.    He 

'  from  my  memory  as  tnough  ii  neyer    said  he  did  not  like  to   be  d d 

had  bpen.  I  blundered  on  a  few  words  through  a  door,  and  wished  to  be  ad- 

fuftl^er,  bu<  all  was*  over.     My  throat  mitted,  that  he  might  hce  the  matter 

was  parchpd,  I  gasped  for  breathy  and  put  like  a  pian  and  a  soldier.  He  par- 

'  I  could  see  nobq4y  but  the  drum-ma-  leyed  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  but  I 

jor.    Preserving  my  consciousness,  I  wfts  inexorable,  and  every  petitioner 

appeared  _to  lose  all  copamand  over  admission  was  met  by  a"  voHey  </f 

myself— 1  made  faces  al  the  drum-  curses  an^  imprecations,   enough  to 

major,  an^i  raising  my  arm,  I  shook  annihilate  any  body  but  a  drum- major, 

my  fist  at  him ;  and  after  several  ^t-  and  by  an  announcement  tliat  I  wook^ 

tempts  to  proceed,  which  terrainatpd  see  or  jrrite  to  the  Colonel ;  and  ths' 

in  hysterical  jibbefings,  I  descended  with  him,  the  accursed  repreaenUtire 

from  the  platforpi  911  ^hich  I  was  ele-  of  his  class,  I  would  most  assuredir 

vated,  ana  so  my  speech  ended[  in  the  hold  no  further  communication, 

middle.        "     -  The  drum-msjor  at  length  was  wea- 

I  made  my  way  quiptly,  but  with  ried  out,^  and  rdsed  the  siege,  and  I 

great  expedition,  but  c^  the  rqom,  aiid  was  at  liberty  to  depart  from  my  pn- 

theil  ran  2^s  fast  as  I  could  to  iny  of-  son-house  whenever  1  pleased ;  but  mj 

ficeiYrherQlsimt  myself  up,ahdl6cked  shocking  break-down 'at  the  meeting 

the  door.     I  was  in  a  peffect  aiffony,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  my  sensibi- 

and  walkpd  ^bout    at    the    ratp  'of  lity,    that  \  kept  close  in  Iny  office 

'  some  ten  miles  an'houy,  stamping  my  imtfl  the  shaded  of  evening  rendered 

'  feet,  and  thumping  my  head  with  my  it  probable  that  I  might  pass  along 

hands,  and  cursing  from  the  very  hot-  the  street  without  being  recognised. 
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I  kept  close  house  for  two  or  three 

lys^  at  the  end  of  which  I  ws^s  eom- 

llcd  to  appear  in  puhlic^  and  to  en- 

Imter  the  greetings^  the   compli- 

aci\ts,  an4  th0  b^nterings  in  disguise^ 

»f  a  \ll  my  friends  and  acquaintance. 

SomeN  cQ)npl|p^ent^d  me  on  my  elo- 

^uenn  display — othprs  affected  to  e9- 

juirc^  what  piade  me   po^clude   90 

abru'C)  tly — and  otherapretended  to  cqq- 

(lolerwith  m^  on  the  awkward  inte^- 

ruy.*aQQ  \  rpceived  from  the  drum- 

rnajori  whjlp  I  i^a^  ^  laughing  devil 

in  their  eye,  as  they  as^qd  if  |ie  was 

the  client  r^commei^ded  to   me  by 

CQloue)  Lee.     Never  xfi^  suffered  so 

senoiisly  fippqi  a  dnmi  and  9i,  ^rum- 

inajor  as  I  did ;  and  the  qnjy  thing 

like  copsolatioi^  that  I  received  in  the 

midst  of  piy  distress,  was  from  Miss 

.tuliana  Gawkrodger>  who  kindly  and 

feelingly  applauded  my  exertions,  and 

assureii  me  tl^at  every  body  {^ttributctd 

the  ^uddei)  and  somewhat  awkward 

termination  of  my  speech  tp  the  evil 

eye  of  that  bloated  drm^-p^gr;  whilst 

her  gid4y  sister  almost  sppUe4  Miss 

Juliana's  kindness,  by  askipg  if  the 

accursed  drum-major  was  a  relative,  pf 

mine,  he  appeared  to  be  so  much 

interested  in  my  behalf. 

A  few  days  restored  things  to  their 
usual  channel,  and  I  in  some  measure 
got  over  the  chagrin.  I  rode  over  to 
Colonel  Lee,  and  explained  the  law  of 
the  case  as  applicable  to  the  drum, 
and  he  promised  to  see  the  drum- ma- 
jor upon  it ;  so  that  I  flattered  myself 
I  had  got  rid  of  that  abominable  affair, 
which  had  been  productive  of  so 'inucH 
trouble  and  annoyance. 

About  three  Weeks  afterwards,  I 
was  bouncing  out  of  my  ofiice  rather 
in  haste  and  unguardedly,  when  I  ran 
against  a  person  whom  I  almost  over- 
turned. It  was  the  postman,  who  said 
he  was  calling  on  me  with  a  double 
letter,  and  producing  it  as  he  gave  me 
the  information,  I  saw  the  address  was 
in  the  detestable  scrawl  of  that  ever- 
lasting drum-major. 

The  blockhead  had  again  inclosed 
his  letter  in  an  envelope  which  occa- 
sioned double  postage ;  and  though  I 
would  freely  have  given  a  sovereign 
to  put  the  letter,  and  the  writer,  and 
the  regimental  drum  also,  into  the 
crater  of  Mount  Etna,  yet  I  felt  oblig- 
ed to  pay  the  postage  and  take  the 
letter,  lest  it  should  be  opened  at  the 
dead  letter*office,  and  I  should  become 
the  subject  of  ridicule.    I  therefore 


paid  the  postage  ai)d  retired  into  my 
office  tp  read  the  epistle,  which  was  as 
follows  :-^ 

^5  Sir,— I  sair  KomaU  Lee  this  day, 
the  18th  instanti  and  he  sends  his 
love  to  you — I  informed  him  that  you 
liad  wrote  three  times  according  to 
his  directions,  and  had  no  answer  con- 
cerning the  brass  drum.  He  desired 
me  to  inform  you  to  commence  an 
action  at  law  fortnwith  In  his  name 
for  the  recovery  of  the  druni,  it  be- 
longing tp  him  as  koniaU  of  the  Con- 
date  Ipcal  militia. 

ff  Sir* — As  I  was  the  only  pexson 
mast^  of  the  band  at  that  time,  and 
know  where  the  drum  was  paid 
from,  it  is  requested  I  should  lay  the 
case  open  to  you,  that  you  may  act 
acoording  as  your  judgment  may  lead 
you.  The  drum  cost  j£]3,  138.  in 
London,  with  sticks,  buff  carriage, 
ticking-case,  and  packing-case,  with 
carriage  down.  It  was  placed  in  John 
Bevett's  hands  by  me,  lent  him  by  his 
giving  me  a  most  solemn  engagement 
to  return  it  in  two  days'  notice  any 
time  the  kofnall  might  think  proper 
to  call  for  it.  The  drum  was  properly 
painted  along  with  all  the  drums  of  the 
regiment.  I  paid  Darlington  of  Mid- 
dlewick  for  it.  He  thought  proper  to 
g^t  it  painted  over  again  without  ac- 
quainting any  one^  and  afterwards 
made  application  for  £1  for  painting 
it,  which  undoubtedly  was  refused. 
He  died  about  sixteen  years  back. 
Five  years  back  I  applied  for  the  drum, 
and"  repeatedly  since,  up  to  the  time 
you  took  the  case  in  hand.  Never 
got  any  answer,  but  privately  heard 
it  would  not  be  given  up  until  that 
money  was  paid.  I  threatened  the 
widow  with  an  action,  and,  on  her 
seeing  all  other  instruihents  given  up, 
she  sends  the  dnun  to  Wamton  to  her 
son-in-law,  and  followed  herself  soon 
after.  His  executors,  also ;  they  told 
me  when  I  called  they  woidd  not  give 
it  up.  As  I  knew  neither  one  nor  the 
other  had  any  claim  to  it,  I  thought  to 
get  a  search-warrant  and  take  it  where 
I  found  it,  and  take  them  up  for  con- 
cealing it;  but  I  afterthought  I  would 
take  the  komall's  advice  upon  it,  and 
he  sent  me  to  you. 

"  Sir, — If  you  vrish  me  to  attend 
you  at  any  time  and  place,  I  am  any 
time  at  your  command;  but  I  don't 

like  to  be  d d  through  a  door.  The 

widow's  name  b  Barbara,  and  the  exo- 
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cutor's  name  V^Ubou,  beer-sdler,  and  I  explained  to  the  eolonel,  t^ 

the  dram  a  brass  drum.— So  no  more  folly  and  very  dearly^  the  difficult . 

at  present,  from  yoors,  and  so  forth,  that  lay  in  the  vay  of  his  recove^^ 

^'  Thomas  Buckley,  the  dram  by  any  proceeding'  at  hm; 

**  Late  dram-mfljor,  Condate  pointed  oat  the  oertaintyof  some/ ex 

**  local  militia.  being  incurred,  and  the  probabiMf  uf 

«  N.B—Slr.  the  konudl  is  deter-  ««»«»•»  »»f«  oanrideraWe^^iiet 

mined  to  hare  the  dram,  and  the  de-  yj^  ^    ^j,,^^  ^^  reeoTwy  «ai « 

Uy  make,  him  Tery  nnhappy  cona-  !«,«  problematical.     Itfaentolila. 

'^?S*jSr*GSdy«U  SSZnt'Tthl'^JSd  S^Jr" 

«  AtturaeAlaw."  P^SSj,  ^d^lt^rwo^^Ti^ 

Though  I  was  mortified  at  receir-  policy  to  pay  that  pound  and  obuza 

ing  the  letter,  and  anticipated  nothing  possession  of  the  dram,  rather  dtaa 

but  vexation  from  its  contenti,  yet  I  incor  tiie  hazard  of  paying^  the  eosu 

felt  a  glow  of  satisfaction  on  getting  of  an  action,  and  not  recover  the  dmm 

to  the  end  of  it,  for  a  vista  opened  be-  in  the  end. 

fore  me,  and  I  saw  a  prospect  of  put-  The  colonel  was  of  the  same  opin. 

ting  a  total  end  to  this,  to  me,  most  ion,  and '  authorized  me  to  pay  tfas 

troublesome  business.     The  name  of  pound  and  obtain  the  drum.     I  rode 

a  drum  was  poison  to  me,  and  the  on  to  Wamton  withont  delay— -I  paii 

name  drum-nuyor  was  almost  enough  the  pound  and  obtained  the  dni^ 

to  bring  on  hysterics.      I  forthwith  with  tiie  sticks  and  tickings-case^  and 

rode  over  to  Colonel  Lee  on  thu  im-  packed  the  whole  off  to  the  abomiB. 

portant  business ;  for  to  me  it  was  be«  able  drom-nuyor,  by  irhom  they  wov 

come  important  to  get  rid  of  it,  inas-  duly  received,  and  by  that  neain  I  got 

much  as  it  was  very  evident  that  I  rid  of  my  exceedingly  troubleMraefiEst 

khould  never  have  any  peace  as  long  client. 
as  I  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 
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BCBBIMBB  ON  OIL-PAIMTIMO,  TBAVSLATED  FROM  THB  FRENCH. 

BT  W.  B.  8*  TATLOB. 

This  little  volame  makes  its  ap-  the  old  pictares;  for,  assnming  that 

learance  under  no  common  auspices.  M.  M^rimie  has  established  his  case 

Sf .  I.  F.  L.  Mtfrimee  was  secretary  as  to  the  use  of  Tamishesy  it  may  be 

0  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  fairly  allowed  that  his  experiments 
Paris.  The  manuscript  work  is  sub-  upon  the  mdiing  them  are  amply  de- 
nitted  to  a  committee  by  the  Royal  tailed.  What  we  would  have  is  the 
Institute  of  France*  whose  chairman,  chemical  analyses  of  the  pictures  of 
Vf.  Qttatrem^redeQuincy,inthename  *  the  best  time,  with  eyery  particular, 
>f  the  commisnon,  draws  up  an  en-  incidental  or  otherwise,  of  working 
irely  laudatory  report.  We  select  them  out.  Without  this  we  may  be 
he  condnsion :—  jrightly  directed,  but  we  are  not  sufEU 

"  Intmited  with  the  doty  of  rendering  ciently  assured  that  we  are  so.     The 

1  faithftil  account  of  thii  work,  the  Com-  Report  of  the  Institute  of  France  thus 
aission  are  of  opinion  thatthay  hav*  care-  describes  the  object  of  the  author  :— 
'ully  poinUd  out  the  great  utility  and  '' That  of  bringing  to  light  the  primi- 
kdvantaget  that  must  result  to  the  art  of  tive  processes  of  painting.  For  this 
Minting  from  its  publication.  The  Aca-  purpose  he  has  consulted  the  earlier 
lemy  approves  of  the  opinions  contained  wons  on  tins  art,  and  has  examined, 
n  the  Report,  and  have  directed  that  a  with  the  greatest  care,  many  of  the 
:opy  of  it  be  laid  before  the  Minister  of  pictures  which  have  most  successfhlly 
he  Home  Department.*'  resisted  the  effects  of  time  and  expo- 
Mr  Taylor  dedicates  his  translation  >ure ;  and  -he  is  decidedly  of  opinion 

>f  M.  Merim^e's  work  to  the  president  that  these  works  owe  their  preserya- 

md  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  tion  to  particular  modes  of  combining, 

in  this  country,  under  permission  and  ^  a  liquid  state,  resinous  substances, 

lanction.     He  was  urged  to  Uiis  task  ^y  the  use  of  which  the  colours  were 

t>y   the   most   distinguished   artists,  defended  from  the  action  of  eansea 

members  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  Sir  that  have  injured  or  destroyed  pictures 

Augustas  Wall  Calcott,   Sir  David  of  much  more   modem  dates.**     It 

Wilkie,  Mr  Etty,  Mr  Mulready,  Mr  would  indeed  be  a  most  Talnable  dis- 

Hilton,  Mr  Phillips,  and  Mr  Cooper,  covery,  could  we  ascertain  that  me- 

But  he  is  farther  permitted  to  dedU  dium  which  will  secure  the  perma- 

;ate  it  to  the  membersof  the  Royal.  Aca-  nency  of  both  the  brilliancy  and  tex- 

iemy  in  *'  their  public  and  collective  ture  of  colours.    But  here  we  come  to 

capacity  .**   This  volume,  then,  has  the  the  fact,  well  known  to  all  artists,  that 

itamp  of  the  highest  authority,  and  ▼0|[7  many,  perhaps  most  modem, 

must  be  considered  by  far  the  most  painters,  have,  for  at  least  this  half 

inportant  work  that  has  yet  appeared  centuiy,  mixed  oil  and  varnish  toge- 

ipon  the  subject ;  and  yet,  though  we  ther ;  and  what  has  been  the  result  ? 

3clieve  it  to  contain  very  valuable  in-  The  colours  have  not  only  not  retain- 

formation,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  if  «d  their  brilliancy,  but  in  very  many 

it  will  be  found  to  merit  the  entire  cases  have  most  desperately  separated, 

confidence  of  artists  and   amateurs,  never  have  become  realfy  Aarcfsub- 

i^hich  the  very  great  authorities,  under  stances,  though  hardness  is  the  pecu- 

irhose  sanction  and  adoption  it  comes  liar  quality  of  the  old  paint.  "  M.  M^- 

forth,  would  seem  to  claim  for  it.  We  rim^e,"  continues  the  Report,  "has 

i&y  this  with  some  hesitation,   and  closely  examined,  and  analysed  with 

nrould  only  guard  against  a  hasty  re-  great  care,  paintings  of  the  earliest 

liance  upon  recipes  said  to  be  the  re-  dates,  and  has  consulted  many  of  the 

suit  of  experiments  upon  pictures  of  ablest  restorers  of  pictures;  and  hence 

;he  old  masters,  without  having  laid  he  is  strongly  of  opinion,  Jrom  the 

[)efore  us  the  exact  processes  from  hardness  oftJie  ground,  and  the  bright-' 

which  certain  deductions  have  been  ness  of  the  pictures,  that  the  colours 

made.     We  want  facts  first,  and  such  have  not  only  been  incorporated  with 

ieUil  of  facts  as  chemistry  is  able  to  oil,  but  also  with  varnishes,  even  of 

afford.    We  speak  not  here  of  any  that  sort  called  <  hard  varnish.**'  Now, 

other  than  such  as  can  be  proved  from  the  hardness  of  the  old  paint,  and  the 
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hardness  of  the  hardest  of  hard  yar- 
nishesy  are  quite  different  things.  We 
believe  that  no  TamisheB  are  tho- 
roughly hard>  unless  there  be  some- 
thing beside  the  oil  incorporated  with 
them.  But  vhat  substances>  or  ra- 
ther what  mixture  of  substances,  does 
M.  Mdrimde  propose  ?  He  lays  much 
atress  upon  an  "  Italian  yarnish,*' 
prepared,  as  he  says^  in  Italy  from  a 
yery  remote  period :  the  ingredients 
are  nut  oil,  wax^  and  mastic.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  wax,  we  conceive  the 
mastic  to  be  one  of  the  worst  substan- 
ces that  can  be  mixed  with  paint,  and 
that  it  never  becomes  really  hard,  and 
that  it  is  subject  to  continual  changes  ; 
and  to  the  use  of  mastic  do  we  ascribe 
that  separation  of  the  paint,  which 
will  perhaps  pretty  clearly  distinguish 
the  era  of  the  work.  Nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  that  the  paint  of  the 
old  masters  u  like  iron,  it  is  so  hard  ; 
ihe  cracks  in  it,  which  we  believe  to 
be  mainly  owing  to  the  grounds,  are 
like  spider-lines,  perfectly  fine,  as  if 
the  surface  had  been  bent  and  broken ; 
and  though  M.  Merim^e  mentions, 
as  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence, ''  cracks 
or  gashes*'  in  4  pioture  of  Titian*s, 
we  liave  ourselves  never  seen  such 
eracks  or  gashes  in  any  old  pictures,  etr- 
cqfting  in  »uchpart$  as  have  been  re- 
painted. We  do  not  think  this  trea- 
tise throws  any  light  upon  the  origin  of 
painting  in  oil,  although  the  Report 
.  states  that  the  **  author  commences  his 
-first  chapter  by  setting  it  down  as  an 
ineonirovertibiejaci,  that  the  brothers 
Van  Eyck  were  the  inventors  of  paint- 
ing in  oil,  and  refutes  the  assertions  of 
Theophilus  and  Cennino  Connini  on 
that  question.*'  Now,  who  were  The- 
ophilus and  Cennino  Connini,  and 
what  do  they  actually  say  ?  The  for- 
mer was  a  monk,  aod  wrote  a  trea- 
tise, 2>e  Arte  Pingendi,  towards  the 
close  of  the  tenth,  or  commencement 
of  the  eleventh  century.  The  latter 
finished  his  treatise  in  1437 ;  but  as 
then  Van  Eyck  had  already  painted  In 
oil  more  than  ten  years,  nothing  con- 
clusive can  be  collected  from  him. 
Theophilus,  however,  .does  positively 
mention  the  painting  in  oil,  and  de- 
scribes a  method  of  making  linseed- 
oil,  as  well  as  varnbh.  But  M.  M§ri- 
m^  says,  it  is  house-painting  only 
that  he  speaks  of.  Were  that  the 
case,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
,the  discovery  of  house-painting  in  oil 
is,  in  fact,  the  discovery  of  other 
painting,  for  surely  the  attempt  so  to 


apply  it  must  have  been  immediate. 
But  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  direc- 
tions given  by  TheophUns  to  house- 
painters,  not  to  lay  on  a  second  couch 
of  colour  until  the  first  is  completely 
dry ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  nowhere 
gives  advice  to  apply  oil-painting  to 
pictures,  but  adds,  to  the  above-men- 
tioned directions,  **  this  remarkable 
passage — that  such  a  method  would  be 
too  slow  and  too  tabortous  for  ptunU 
ing pictures.*'  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  he  should  have  mentioned  *'  paint- 
ing pictures*'  at  all ;  for  he  must 
either  speak  of  an  existing,  but  in- 
convenient practice,  or  he  must  have 
conceived  the  attempt.  But  does 
Theophilus  actually  say  that  it  *' would 
be'*  too  slow  ?  &c.  The  translation 
certainly  makes  him  say  so ;  but  he 
says  no  such  thing.  He  says  ''  it  is ;  ** 
as  if  he  should  say— in  house-painting 
it  is  better  not  to  put  on  a  second 
couch  of  colour  before  the  first  is  dry ; 
a  practice,  indeed,  not  followed  by 
painters  of  pictures,  because  to  tfiem 
It  would  be  too  slow  and  tedious.  And 
such  we  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  his 
text—"  Quod  in  imaginibus  diutur- 
num  et  tsediosum  nimium  est."  Mr 
Taylor,  in  his  appended  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  English  School  of  Paint* 
ing,'*  seems  to  contradict,  or  at  least  to 
doubt,  the  strong  assertion  of  his  ori- 
ginal, for  he  quotes  Walpuleupon  this 
subject,  and  the  more  recent  disco- 
veries in  St  Stephen's  Chapel ;  and 
Quotes,  from  Smith*s  Antiguities  of 
Westnunsterf  the  positive  opinion  of 
Mr  Smith,  and  the  examination  of 
the  apartments  of  tho  ancient  palace, 
twenty  years  ago,  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Soane,  and  Mr  J.  N.  Cottingham. 
But,  as  we  prefer  facts  to  opinions,  we 
venture  to  add  what  Mr  Taylor  has 
omitted,  the  actual  experiments,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr  Smith.  It  is  of  St  Ste- 
phen's Chapel,  fourth  year  of  Edward 
the  Third.  "  In  order  to  examine  the 
colours,  I  was  obliged,  after  havlQg 
carefully  scraped  them  from  the  stone, 
to  employ  a  quantity  of  impure  ether 
to  dissolve  the  varnish  which  had  been 
laid  over  them,  and  also  to  separate  the 
oil  with  which  the  colours  had  been 
prepared.  By  this  method  I  was 
enabled  to  procure  the  colours  in  a 
state  of  purity,  after  they  had  subsi- 
ded to  the  bottom  of  the  phial.  The 
supernatant  liquor,  when  decanted 
and  mixed  with  water,  became  imme- 
diately turbid,  and  an  oleaginous 
matter  swam  on  the  surfaeet"    The 
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items  of  Mptnditore  are  ]ik€wU«  mi*  the  pMsag*  does  sot  go  the  ifhoie 

rious  3«-  longiii  of  asMrtiog  a  mUtiiro  of  Tar- 

'<  Tbifty  peaeoekB*  and  swans*  fda-  nish  with  the  eolonrt  in  the  general 

thersi  and  squirrela'  tails^  fot  the  paint*  painting,  but  only  in  the  glaaing#  and 

era*  pencils*  used  equal]/  over  the  Whole^^that  is> 

'*  Two  flagons  of  cole  for  the  same,  a  eoloured  Tarnish*    And  it  is  some- 

"  Nineteen  gallons  oS  painter b*  oil  What  reniarkable  that  the  first- appli- 

for  paidtiog  of  the  chapel^  at  9s«  4d.  eation  of  it  mentioned  b/  Armenini, 

per  flagon*  la  to  Terdigris,  as  reoommended  hj 

•'  One   pound  and  half  of  hogft*  Leonardo  though  here  differing  in 

bristles  for  the  brushes  of  painters**'  the  manner  of  application.     It  may, 

It  is  remarkable  that  here  a  distine-  thereforei  be  worth  while  to  refer  to 
tion  is  made  between  penoils  and  Leonardoi  and  we  shall  find  thia  use 
brushes — the  penoils  made  of  peaeotiks*  is  to  remedy  a  defect  in  that  particu- 
and  swans'  feathers#  and  peacocks*  lar  pigment.  Leonardo  says,  ''  The 
taili>  were  doubtless  for  the  nicer  work  green  colour  made  of  copper  rust, 
of  picture*painting.  Is  not,  then,  the  commonly  caUed  verdigris,  though 
*'  iocontrorertible  fact'*  of  the  Report,  ground  in  dli  will  not  fail  to  evapo- 
after  all  the  authorities  through  whioh  rate  in  smoke  and  lose  its  beauty,  un- 
it has  passed,  no  fact  at  all  ?  leM  ^ou  eover  it  with  a  thin  skin  of 

If,  therefore,  the  brotlicfs  Van  Eyek  yarmshi  immediately  after  laying  it 
invented  any  thing-^and  there  is  no  on :  but  this  is  not  all ;  for,  if  you 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  did^^it  must  Wipe  it  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  clear 
have  been  a  new  method  of  painting  trateri  it  will  rise  from  the  bottom  of 
in  oil*  And  to  this  new  method,  and  the  painting,  and  peel  off  like  a  water 
nearest  to  its  invention,  M.  Merim^e  eoloitr.  This  is  particularly  observ- 
asoribes  the  most  flistonishing  eflbctt  In  able  ia  moist  Weatheri  and  seems  to  be 
Ui6  preservation  of  the  brilliancy  of  owing  to  tbisi  that  verdigris,  being  a 
the  colours,  and  the  hardness  given  kind  of  salt,  is  easily  dissolved  in  moist 
to  the  paint.  As  has  been  shown,  he  air,  and  especially  if  softened  with  the 
attributes  its  perfection  to  the  admiz-  additional  wetness  of  a  sponge."  And, 
ture  of  varnish  with  the  oils.  We  are  after  alii  thii  tfamiih  may  have  been 
Tery  doubtful  if  sueh  admimtnre  have  nothing  but  nui  oU;  for  Leonardo, 
any  sueh  power^  more  especially  if  epeaking  of  a  peeuliaf  process,  adds, 
the  varnish  be  mastic.  Asi  however,  «'  after  which  you  miiy  varnbh  it  with 
M«  M^rim^  has  formed  his  opinion  sut  oil  asci  amber/  Or  battfy  with  nut 
from  lus  own  observntUm  of  ancient  vU,  taking  6nre  that  It  be  well  pnri- 
picturee,  and  sought  a  eorrvboration  fled^  and  thickened  in  the  snti.*'  And 
of  it  from  the  works  of  different  authors  what  saye  Annenini  ?  «« In  operating 
who  have  written  upon  the  subjectj  it  upon  a  green  dranery,  the  process 
may  be  worth  while  to  examine  these  We  have  hhtiBct  at  (ptid^iio)  is  man- 
aathorities.  He  candidly  eonfessis  aged  in  this  way  ]  After  having  laid 
that  he  has  been  disappointed  ia  his  on  the  dead  eoloaf  with  gteen,  black, 
search*  Leonardo  da  Vinci  makes  no  and  white  (m-dgf  nigra,  e  bianco),  in  a 
mention  of  the  use  of  varnish,  *'  en-  fdll^  flrm  manner  (chd  iia  atquanto 
eept  in  cases  where  the  acetate  of  eop-  truiktto)^  some  common  vamish  is  then 
per  (verdigris)  is  used**'  There  is  an  incorporated  with  yelloWi  lake,  and 
anecdote  that  Pope  Jnline  II.,  led  by  verdigris  (ii  gimgepoi  eon  terderame 
curiosity,  entered  Leonardo's  painting  un  poto  di  vetnice  commttm  di  giallo 
room,  expecting  to  see  the  designs  for  sanio'),  With  this  raisfure,  the  parts 
hie  work,  but  discovered  only  ehendcal  prepared  are  glazed  with  a  large  tool, 
apparatus,  which  he  understood  to  be  The  same  process  is  used  for  crimson, 
for  making  vamish,  and  that  he  re-  yelloWi  or  other  dtajp^tj,  only  mixing 
marked,  ''this  artist  begins  his  woric  the  appropriate  colours  with  the  var*> 
vrliere  others  finish."  M«  M^rimde  nisb,  (ma  se  iarh  de  lacca,  si  tiin  con 
himself  combats  tho  conclusion  Ifaat  guetto  U  medi$imo  stile  mettendovi  dex- 
has  been  drawn  from  this  anecdote,  tro  delia  predetta  vernicei  acosi  si  de 
that  Leonardo  painted  with  vamish.  fare  dogni  altro  quando  sie  per  pel- 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  fair  ground  arK),  We  have,  id  part,  quoted  the 
of  reason  for  his  opinion,  in  the  ex-  Italian  which  is  given  in  the  notes,  be- 
tract  given  ftrom  Armenini  da  Faerza,  cause  we  think  the  translation  eereless, 
;who  hved  towards  the  middle  of  the  and  not  faithful,  and,  therefore,  assert* 

:teenth  century;  and  yet  we  think  ing  moro  than  the  Italian  justifies. 
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But  Leonardo's  vamuh  for  this  par- 
ticolar  pigment,  may  have  been  no- 
thing more  than  another  pigment,  to 
which  the  old  masters  were  partial, 
**aloei  cavaUino/*  horse  aloes,  and  that 
either  ground  by  itself  in  oil,  or  mixed 
with  the  verdigri$f  jost  as  Armenini 
describes  it ;  so  that  we  do  not  see  that 
Armenini*s  recipe  necessarily  differs 
from  Leonardo's,  whose  authority  M. 
M6rimde  rejects.  Leonardo  says — 
**  Some  aloes  cavallino,  mixed  with 
your  Terdigris,  will  make  it  much 
more  beautiful  than  it  was  before; 
and  it  would  become  still  more  so  by 
the  admixture  of  a  little  saffron,  could 
it  be  prevented  from  eraporating.  The 
ffoodness  of  Tour  aloes  will  be  found 
m  its  dissolving  in  hot  aqua-vitse, 
which  dissolves  it  much  better  than 
cold ;  and  if,  after  using  any  of  the 
verdigris,  you  go  slightly  over  it  with 
some  of  this  liquified  aloes,  you  will 
find  the  colour  become  incomparably 
beautiful.  Further,  this  aloes  may  lie 
ground  in  oil,  ^ther  by  itteif  or  with 
verdigris,  or  with  ang  other  colour  that 
you  please"  We  suspect  that  Arme- 
nini*s  recipe  is  but  a  repetition  of  Leo- 
nardo'Sy  and  are  surprised  these  pas- 
sages from  Leonardo  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  author.  M.  M6nm^e  then  re-> 
fers  to  Gerard  de  Lairesse.  ^*  The 
uses  of  varnish  are  likewise  pointed 
out  by  G.  de  Lairesse,  in  his  'Treatise 
on  Painting.  He  describes  how  to 
paint  upon  the  dead  colour  of  a  pic- 
ture. He  tells  us  that  the  part  in- 
tended for  repainting,  should  be  first 
mobtened  slightlv  bv  a  couch  of  mof- 
tic  varnisbj  mixed  with  thick  oil,  clari- 
fied in  the  sun."  Is  this,  again,  an  in- 
stance of  bad  translation?  Our  edi- 
tion of  G.  de  Lairesse  is  1778,  trans- 
lated by  John  Frederick  Fritsch,  pain- 
ter. In  this  there  is  no  mention  what- 
ever of  mastic  in  the  passage  quoted. 
It  runs  thus :  **  To  do  well,  rub  your 
piece  (or  so  much  as  you  think  vou  can 
paint  of  it  at  one  time,  and  before  the 
varnish  grow  dry)  with  a  good  thin 
picture  varnish,  mixed  with  some  fat 
white  oil,  then  work  on  this  wet 
ground,"  &c.  There  is,  however,  here 
no  mixture  with  the  paint.  But  is 
the  treatise  under  the  name  of  G.  de 
Lairesse  any  authority  at  all?  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  work  of 
G.  de  Lairesse,  but  a  collection  from 
his  observations  by  the  Society  of 
Artists,  and  not  published  till  after 
bis  death,  which  took  place  so  late  as 


1711.     This  Treadse^  therefore,  BIST 
be  considered  to  have  incorpontti 
with  the  observadons  of  Luienetk 
notions  of  the  Society,  and  to  bite  ap- 
peared at  a  time  when  the  really  good 
medium,  whatever  it  may  have  bees, 
may  be  considered  as  lost.  Noreanve 
attach  very  much  value  to  recipes,  tbe 
examples  of  whose  exceUenoe  ii  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  G.  de  Liirase. 
That  painter  was  a  whimsiial  theorist, 
if  the  treatise  really  representilai. 
His  commencement  of  a  picture  visl)j 
fiddling ;  he  sought  the  harmooj  i 
colour  and  composition  thronglitk 
harmony  of  music,  and  seems  to  bsn 
taken  literally  the  precept  of  Mono, 
with  the  pun  dididsse  fidddtr  arte. 
If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  materiili,  d  I 
the  manner  of  using  them,  frooi  tbe  I 
works  of  the  painters,  we  doobtifn  \ 
can  safely  look  for  examples  beyod 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  oentarj. 
The  author,  in  his  pre&ee,  if  Im 
alludes  to  his  own  processes,  spab 
very"  boldly.      •'  When  a  pupfl  rf 
the  French  school  has  attained  tbs 
degree  of  experience  which  giiei  bit 
a  ftir  chance  of  gdning  tbe  &£ 
prize  in  the  class  of  paintiog,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  eapibilb 
to  make  a  copy  from  aoy  picture 
of  his  master.     Let  him  then  be  £• 
rected  to  copy  a  first-rate  pictmt  of 
the    Flemish    or  Venetian   sehoobi 
and  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  eoooinitB 
di£Bculties  which  he  will  he  osaUeto 
surmount,  should  he  not  hafe  beec 
made  acquainted  with  the  prDeennsed 
by  the  colourist  whom  he  whhes  to 
imitate ;  but,  if  these  processes  bin 
been   shown  to  him,  and  if  be  hire 
been  taught  the  process  for  incrna^ 
^e  brilliancv  and  transparency  of  bs 
colour,  and  now  to  preserve  tbow  f» 
qualities,  or  to  recover  them  after  be 
may^have  lost  them,  a  practical  knor- 
ledge  of  those  methods  may  soon  be 
acquired  by  a  young  painter,  vbose 
eye  and  hand  have  already  attained  t9 
a  high  degree  of  correctness  and  faci- 
lity.    With  such  instmctioD,  be  mj 
then  set  about  to  copy  a  picture  of 
Rubens,  Rembrandt,  'Tftian,  and  Van- 
dyke, without  experiencing  any  greater 
difficulties  than  he  wouldfindin  copyisf 
aworkofhis  own  master.*'  Thisuper- 
fectly  true,  if  the  real  processes  cocid 
be  shown  to  him— but  can  they?  Hot 
manjr  attempts  have  we  seen  by  ^^ 
admixture  of  varnishes,  and  wbat  ar^ 
they  but  so  many  failures?    Tbey 
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either  look  fllmay  at  the  time*  or  be-    and  of  short  doration.   It  renders  it  iin<- 
come  leathery  in  textare«  and  altoge*    posaiUeforthem  to  clean  their  paintuigs> 
ther  lack  the  purity  of  the  originals-—    which  are*  besides*  liable  to  crack*  and 
the  illumination*  in  which  we  lose  all    to  lose  their  colour.     In  a  word*  it  is 
idea  of  oil  and  varnish*  as  if  the  oil    not  uncommon  to  tee  an  artist  surviye 
which  we  know  was  used  had  under-    his  works*  and  to  have  nothing  to  ex- 
gone  some  chemical  change*  which*    pect  from  posterity.*'   Now*  without 
without  destroying  its  richness*  had    practical  experience  in  the  mcchan- 
taken  from  it  ereiy  possible  impurity,     ical  operation  of  painting*  it   oiay 
Did  any  one  ever  see*  satisfactory  in    fairly  be  admitted  that  Tingry  is  of 
texture*  a  modem  qop^  of  Corregio*    great  authority  with  regard  to  che- 
or  of  Titian — such  as  his  Peier  Martyr    mical  effects ;  and*  judging  from  his 
—and*  of  the  Flemish  school*  b  there     knowledge  of  these  effects*  he  pro- 
a  single  copv  of  Teniers  that  is  not    nounces  that  an  admixture  of  yarnish 
offensive  to  the  eycji  which*  under  the     with  the  paint  does  not  preserve  the 
name  of  the  master*  naturally  looks     colour*  nor  give  durability  to  the  paint; 
for  what  it  can  never  find  ?    And  yet*     while  the  great  object  of  M.  M^ri- 
probably*  the  recipes  of  M.  Merimee    mee*s  work  is  to  prove  that  it  does 
nave  been*  under  various  modifications    both.     But  lest  it  be  urged  that  Tin- 
not  very  material  to  their  utility*  long    gry*s  work   is    rather  addressed  to 
in  pracdce.    Certainly  in  this  country*     painters  of  another  description  than 
from  the  time  of  Sir  Joshua  to  the    painters  of  pictures*  we  venture  to  add 
present*  very  similar   vehicles  have    his  observations  immediately  foUowing 
been*  and  are  still  used :  but  are  they     the  above  quotation.    "  Nothing  that 
safe  ? — do  they  preserve  the  brilliancy    relates  to  the  house-punter  is  foreign 
and  hardness  of  the  colours  ?     We    to  the  artist  of  a  higher  order*  who 
should  decidedly  say  no ;  that  in  time    paints  compositions ;  in  like  manner* 
they  crack*   and  in    a  manner  the    the  precepts  admitted  by  thecelebrated 
works  of  the  old  masters  never  did ;     painters  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
and  that  thev  very  soon  lose  their  first    vamisher*  to  whom  the  painter  in- 
texture.     M.  M^rim^e  pays  great  de-     trusts  his  greatest  interests.    The  ob- 
ference  to  the  chemical  knowledge  of    servations  contained  in  this  note*  are 
M.    Tin£n*y*  professor  of  chemistry     the  brief  result  of  some  instruct! vecon- 
at  Geneva*  whose  work*  in  two  vol-    versations  I  had  with  Saintours,  a 
umes*    entitled    The    Painter" 9   and    celebrated  painter*  my  friend  and  re- 
Vamishet^s  Guide,  published  in  1803*    lation.** 

is  of  great  value.     In  it  will  be  found        The  varnish*  the  manufacture  of 
nearly  all  that  has  since  then  been    which  is  minutely  described  by  Theo- 
published  which  isof  anyuse.    ''This    philus*  is  the  oldest  recipe  known; 
work***  says   M.   Merimbe*  ''would    if  we  may  say  known*  for  the  chief  in- 
have  been  the  best  that  could  have    gredient  is  at  best  doubtful.  M.  M^ri- 
been  produced  at  that  time*  if  he  had    mee  thinks  it  is  copaL— in  the  original 
united  to  the  information  he  possessed    it  is  "  gummi  quod  vocatur  fomia  ;** 
that  knowledge  which  practice   can    and  again*  "  gummi  ^/brntj  quod  i2o- 
bestow.     But  at  all  times*  the  work  of    mana  giassa  vocatur'* — Roman  glasB, 
Tingry  upon  the  preparation  and  use    not*  as  it  is  translated*  **  called  ^  the 
of  colours  and  varnishes*  is  one  of  those    Romans  giassa.*'    There  does  not  ap- 
that  may  be  consulted  with  the  greatest    pear  any  sufficient  grounds  for  de- 
advantage.'*    Did  the  following  pas-    ciding  upon  this  to  be  copal ;  and  M. 
sage  from  Tingrjr's  work  escape  the    Merimee  admits  the  varnish  as  des- 
notice  of  M.  Minmee  ?    He  b  speak-    cribed*  if  it  were  copal*  would  be  un- 
ing  of  preserving  the  colours  in  newly-    usable*  as  it  could  not  then  have  been 
paintea  pictures  before  they  are  oar-    thinned  with  distilled  or  essential  oils* 
nished,  by  covering  them  with  white  of   which  had  not  then  been  discovered. 
egg»  and  adds — "  Some  of  the  English       It  is  extremely  probable*  that  in  the 
painters*  too  anxious  to  receive  the    transition  from  distemper  to  oil  paint- 
fruits  of  their  composition*  neglect    ing*  much  of  the  former  method*  and 
these  precautions.  Several  artists  even    many  of  the  substances  were  employed 
paint  in  varnish*  and  t^fy  it  with    in  the  new  art.    The  union  of  the  two 
the  colours.     This  precipitate  method    may  still  have  its  advantages.  ^  This 
gives  brilliancy  to  their  compositions    seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  M.  1AM* 
at  the  very  moment  of  their  being    mee.     Titian  cna  P.  Veronese  laid  in 
finished;  but  their  lustre  is  temporary*    their  pictures  irith  solid  colour^  and 
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▼erjr  oftan  painted  on  doth  primod  in  eqnallT  m  ;  and  when  the  vboU  U 

diitemper :  but»  in  the  latter  eaiet  they  ▼araiahed  out»  the  picture  will  be  viry 

laid  their  sketclief  on  with  water  eo-  brilliant.  Thecoloura,  of  eonneymoi 

lours.     Tills  very  expeditions  prooessi  not  be  in  bladder,  but  oiixed  np  witb 

wliich  ought  to  lead  from  distemper  to  the  starch  and  oil,  as  for  making  tbe 

oil-painting>  is  described  by  Leonardo  ground.     We  were  not  aware,  oni 

da  Vinci.    **  I  haye  seen  seToral  pie*  we  had  read  this  acooimt  of  starch  m 

tures  produced  in  this  manner,  whioh  the  ground  of  a  piclmw  of  Titisn'i  ia 

evidently  belong  to  the  period  when  M.  M^rim^'s  bool(,  that  staroh  had 

painting  in  distemper  had  in  lome  been  ever  so  used  ;   bat  we  had  (n 

dc^ee  been  given  up.     I  am  astonish*  amateurs)   practically  aeen   its  me. 

ed  that  no  person  of  our  school  has  We  tried  first  a  ground  irith  it,  wish. 

ever  tried  this  method.'*     He  then  ing  to  avoid  animal  glue,  wldeb  ve 

proceeds  to  describe  the  manner  ia  are  persuaded,  by  ehemioal  proeeiie, 

which  Rubens  sketched  in  his  pie-  changes  the  colour*,  and  cro^  thrw^ 

tures  on  distemper  grounds  i  and  as-  them.     Having  made  auoh  a  grotisdi 

sorts  the  impossibility  of  so  working  the  use  of  the  same  Tehielo  in  paintiB; 

with  colours  prepared  as  ours  are.  In  the  subject  suggested  Itaelf.    Tha 

*^  The  colour  would  glide  over  a  but-  was  about  four  yearn  sigpo  ;  and  ve 

face  too  fine  to  retain  it.**     He  niv  have,  within  this  week,   and  for  th 

questionably  did  not  use  colours  pre*  first  time,  vambbed  a  picture  eo  painl- 

pared  as  ours  are  i  and  here  we  may  ed,  and  it  came  out  in  all  reiperti 

be  allowed  to  remark  upon  our  absnra  better  than  any  we  had  ever  paiated 

practice  of  using   bladder   colours,  in  any  other  method.     The  rapidirr 

which  are  ground  in  oil  of  onecharae-  with  wldch  it  enablea  one  to  work  v 

ter  and  quality,  while  we  use  as  our  a  great  advantage ;   and  we  beileve 

vehicle  oil  of  another  character,  and  ■uoh  colours  as  Prussian  bine,  asd 

perhaps  varnishes  too  I  so  that  we  have  others,  which  are  much  aiSeeted  br 

in  fact  unequal  and  discordant  mixp  oils,  may  be  thus  used  with  safety'; 

tures  over  tne  whole  surface  of  the  and  we  may  venture  to  aaaert,  thit 

picture,  enough  to  make  tiie  colours  pictures  so  painted  will  become  a- 

change  and  paint  separate.     But  to  oeedingly  hard }  for,  let  mskj  one  try  t 

return  to  the  distemper  method.    **  I  mass  of  pigment,  starch,  and  oil,  sad 

have  had  occasion  to  analyse  a  por-  expose  it  to  the  air,  and  he  will  fled  it 

tlon  of  the  ground  of  a  picture  by  in  a  short  time  a  perfect  atone.    Pe^ 

Titian,  painted  on  wood.  This  ground  haps  it  would  be  an  excellent  eeneot, 

was   composed  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  a  good  subetaaee  in  which  to 

with  staron  and  naste,  but  no  glue  or  mould  ornaments,  Ac.     I  liave  washed 

size,  flour  paste  being  used  inrtead  cf  and  scrubbed  with  much   force  thi 

gelatine."    Afterwards,  in  page  924,  surface  of  pictures  so  painted,  not 

he  recommends — <'  The  dead  colour  many  days  after  the  work,  with  wsna 

is  to  be  laid  on  with  water  colour^  and  and  cold  water,  and  adding  conuneB 

a  little  siae,  to  which  may  be  added  kitchen  yellow  sand,  and  have  not 

a  small  portion  of  ell,  or  the  emul-  found  the  paint  move.     Starch  i^  is 

sion  of  nuts  or  poppy-seeds.**     Why,  fkct,  one  of  the  most  indestmetibk 

then»  may  we  not  suppose  that  Titian  things  in  nature, 

and  P.  Veronese  pain  ted  in  the  pictures  It  may  bethought  strange,  tfa^ 

mentioned^  in  the  verv  same  manner  the  exact  medium  used   by  the  fM 

and  with  the  same  substance  as  they  masters  should  not  have  reached  ns, 

made  these  grounds  ?   In  fact,  plaster,  but  many  other  arts  have  ahared  the 

or  any  earth  or  colour,  and  starch,  same  fate ;    we  believe  painting  oa 

and  a  very  small  quantitv  of  oil,  will  glass,  is  rather  a  revival  than  ces- 

make  a  very  strong  ground — distemper  Snuation  of  the  art  as  it  was.     Cer* 

^fTound ;  and  the  same  starch,  with  tain  it  Is  that  there  is  no  work  that 

very  little  oil,  make  a  very  geod  ve«  throws  any  light  upon  Uie  aubject. 

hide  fbr  getting  in  the  subject,  in-  **  Rubens  is  said  to  have  written  aa 

deed  for  painting  It  completely  over,  essay  in  the  Latin  language,  entiiM 

and  even  much  glazing  may  m  done  Z>e  Lumine  et  Colore.     This  maan- 

with  it.     It  is  surprising  how  small  a  script  was,   it   appeara,    about   fifty 

Quantity  of  oil  will  sufllce,  and  how  years  ago  in  the  library  of  M.  Von 

-firm  what  is  so  painted,  is  upon  the  Parys,  a  canon  of  Antwerp,  who  was 

*?f  T"*\.. '*  ^  *^®*  if  with  erry  little  a  descendant  of  that  great  painter,'' 

oil  it  wQl  dry  dead,  bnt  it  wfli  be  We  know  not  what  iflbrmafea  Chat 
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treatise  may  contdn-^surely  the  pub-  important  parts  of  old  picturesy  tbat 
lication  of  it  may  yet  be  obtained,  the  paint  should  be  sabjeeted  to  every 
'*  It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  the  arts,**  possible  chemical  test.  Do  not  tell 
says  M.  M^rim^ei  '<  that  their  deea-  us  of  experiments  and  observationsj 
denee  begins  immediately  after  they  without  minute  detail.  **  We  learn/' 
have  attained  near  to  perfection.  This  Bays  M.  M6rim^,  *^  from  these  re« 
destiny  had  been  already  in  great  part  searches,  that  the  colour  of  those  pie- 
accomplished  in  Italy,  when  the  chief  tures  which  belong  to  the  first  epoch 
founder  of  the  French  school,  Simon  of  oil-painting,  are  mostly  of  a  harder 
Youet,went  thither  to  study  the  £p*eat  body  than  those  of  a  later  date;  that 
masters.  Even  the  traditionary  ac-  they  resist  dissolTcnts  much  better^ 
counts  of  their  processes  had  either  and  that,  if  rubbed  with  a  Jile,  they 
been  lost,  or  h  ad  been  so  corrupted,  that  show  underneath  a  shining  appearance, 
the  practitioners,  who  had  constantly  resembling  that  of  a  picture  painted  in 
before  their  eves  the  chef-deeuvres  of  Tarnish."  Now,  could  not  this  paint 
Titian,  of  Haffaelle,  and  Correglo,  with  a  shining  appearance  be  subieoted 
were  prodigal  of  their  applause  to  Jo-  to  better  test  than  the  file  '  We  will 
seph  Arpino.**  Yet  Simon  Vouet  died  now  detail  what  we  saw  ourselresj 
in  1641.  If,  therefore;  our  author  is  first  prefacing  the  account  thus: — A 
here  speaking  of  the  processee  of  valned  friend,  now  unhappily  no  morcj 
painting,  they  surely  had  not  then  of  ample  fortune,  leisure,  research, 
been  lost ;  for  Claude  and  Poussln  and  unlimited  accuracy  and  patience« 
^Caspar)  were  then  showing  proofs  of  with  great  chemical  knowledge,  for 
a  pure  vehicle  for  their  cohiurs — sin-  many  years  devoted  himself  to  the 
9^lar  enough  that  the  two  greatest  snbfect  in  question.  He  had  himself 
landscape  painters,  and  each  in  a  dif-  a  fine  collection  of  pictures  by  the 
ferent  way,  were  bom  the  same  year,  old  masters.  His  investigation  was 
1600.  That  the  process,  however,  patient  in  the  extreme.  We  deeply 
las  been  lost  or  corrupted,  we  think  regret  that  his  papers  are  not  fbrth- 
[s  certain,  as  is  proved  by  chemical  coming.  We  know  it  was  his  inten- 
3xperiment,  by  the  general  acknow-  tion  to  have  published  the  result  of  his 
[edgement  of  the  experienced  eye  of  enquiry  ana  his  experiments.  We 
taste,  and  by  the  universal,  though  were  in  constant  communication  with 
lometimes  secret  and  unacknowledged  him  many  years,  and  have  still  many 
endeavours  of  artists  to  remedy  the  of  his  colours,  and  his  vehicles  for 
evident  defects  of  modem  methods,  using  them,  which  he  sent  to  us. 
^e  fear,  and  Professor  Tingry  has  He  simplified  them  more  and  more, 
j^iven  authority  to  the  caution,  that  and  thought  himself  that  he  had  re- 
irarnishes  will  only  secure  a  temporary  discovered  the  medium,  "  Veterem 
brilliancy — ^we  do  not  say  they  should  revocavit  artem.'*  We  know  that  to 
lot  be  used ;  but  something  else,  we  speak  confidently  upon  such  a  subject, 
ire  persuaded,  is  wanted,  wherewith  is  only  to  Insure  derision ;  we  will 
:o  temper  or  charge  our  oils,  before  not  therefore  do  so — indeed  we  do 
garnishes  can  be  with  safety  used,  not  know  e^/a/n^t&Aa^  his  discoveiTi 
Something  is  required  which  shall  if  it  be  one,  was ;  but  we  will  rive  ft, 
lestroy  that  quality  in  oil,  which  makes  as  we  have  had  it  analysed,  ana  eveiT 
t  too  often  in  time  acquire  a  horny  artist  may  try  for  himself.  But  It  fs 
ippearance.  We  have  seen  pictures  now  time  to  say,  what  we  ourselves 
hat  have  looked  well  for  a  year  or  saw.  Somepaintwasscrajpedoffanold 
wo,  acquire  a  look,  as  If  they  had  picture,  laid  on  some  platina  and  sub-. 
)een  painted  with  old  stable  lanthorns  jected  to  the  blowpipe.  The  oil  went 
iquified.  M.  M^rlmee,  indeed,  says  off  with  a  slight  explosion,  and  the 
hat  varnish  does  not  necessarily  male  result  was,  that  the  paint  was  vitrified, 
he  pictures  crack,  but  it  Is  because  It  It  was  positive  glass.  Before  he  tried 
s  carelessly  mixed,  or  improperly  the  experiment  he  assured  us  it  would 
ised :  if  that  were  the  case,  there  must  be  so,  and  that  the  paint  of  all  the  old 
lave  been  some  careless  persons  and  masters  was  the  same.  This  led  him 
)ad  varnishes  occasionally  before  a  to  use  ^lass  of  diflerent  sorts,  and  he 
certain  date,  but  we  never  see  before  assurea  me,  the  eflccts  on  some  of  the 
Iiat  date  the  effects  we  daily  witness  colours  which  would  not  stand  without 
low.  It  would  be  most  desirable  that  It  was  very  striking.  At  first  his 
experiments  should  be  made  upon un<  vehicle  was  not  fkelfe,  but  he  at  iaMt 
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Bimplified  it  that  it  became  peifectij  be  the  '*  Glassa  Rotnana.*'    Itbict 

80.     We  once  sud  to  him, ''  it  is  nip-  at  all  improbable  that  the  <<  Arte  V^ 

posed  the  Venetian  masters  used  water ;  traia,*'  known  so  long  before  yssh: 

if  this  mediamy  therefore,  be  sabstan-  in  oily  may  liaTO  supplied  Van  Eja 

tially  the  same  as  theirs,  you  may  dip  with  his  discoTery ;  and  it  is  ifnaii- 

your  pencil  in  water  as  well  as  in  oil. '  able  that  the  most  celebnted  pluofar 

He  thought  a  moment  and  repliedy  "  I  the  manufactore  of  glaasy  are  the  ntit 

think  yon  might;**  upon  which  we  tried  celebrated  for  painting  in  oiUHoi. 

the  experiment,  and  found  we  could  land  and  Venice.  And  the  Cheniet! 

with  facility  dip  the  brush  in  oil  or  Dictionary  informs  us    (not  hiiiair 

water  as  we  pleased,  and  paint  with  any  idea  of  a  medium  for  pautiip.. 

either.     We  painted  rather  a  large  that  in  Holland  and  Venice  the  ait«f 

picture  with  ity  and  using  water ;  after  purifying  borax  was  kept  a  merd 
a  few  months,  wishing  to  paint  otct       Though  we  haTeexpressedonrdodbt! 

the  canTass,  we  tried  to  rub  down  the  as  to  the  correctness  of  M.  Ueriaee'3 

surface  with  pumice-stone — itwouldnot  conclusions,  we  would  b^  00  mois 

touch  it,  and  with  a  razor — ^we  might  speak  positiTely  against  his  ▼snulies, 

as  well  have  scraped  a  stone  wall.     In  provided  they  be  hard ;  but  ve  di 

this  statey  a  friend  coming  in,  saw  think  that  Tarnishes  alone  will  not  br! 

the  picture  (an  artist)y  and  thought  that  good  effect  upon  the  oil,  vhiek  is 

it  was  an  old  picture  destroyed  by  required  to  give  that  pure  jeweDcfTi; 

cleaners.     We  have  now  some  of  the  the  pigments.     The  book  should  Uh 

the  laMt  medium  he  sent  us ;  we  Imow  evei^  artist's  hands.    It  is  a  nry  ii» 

not  if  it  be  the  same  we  painted  the  lul  httle  volume,  and  contiiosyeoDei> 

picture  as  above  with,  but  we  sua-  tratedyagreatdealof  pradiealasitl 

pect  it  b.    This  we  have  had  ana-  as   entertaining   information.    Tlie 

lysed,  and  are  told  it  is  borax.    We  theory  of  colours,  the  Freneh  tni 

rather  suspect  it  had,  in  very  small  Engllshchromatic  scales,  may  be  liii 

proportion,  something  else  with  it,  at  great  advantage  practical]/  appi»}< 

least,  so  we  are  told ;  and  our  friend  The  best  colourist  will  be  the  lint  u 

offered  once  to  supply  us  with  two  see  their  value.     We  had  bera  i£- 

substances  which  we  were  to  have  quaintedwidi  the  scale  of  Moses  Hias 

made  up  by  a  chembt ;  but  he  changed  mm  Mr  Phillips*  vdoable  kctoie' 

his  mind  and  supplied  us  himself.  We  The  theories,  French  and  £nglisli,in 

therefore  invite  artists  and  scientific  thislittle  volume,  are  veiycleiri/ a- 

persons  who  take  an  interest  in  the  plained.  Mr  Taylor's  historical  sketd 

subject,  to  try  borax  in  eveir  way  of  the  English  school,  though  etpililt 

they  may  plMse.     But  the  following  of  advantageous  enlaigement,  is  vs\ 

method  was  ^ven  us  b^  our  friend :-—  well  done,  and  periiapsy  as  it  is,  is  best 

Equal  Quantity  by  weight  to  measure  suited  to  the  work.    Tingry's  r^ 

of  oil  or  the  impalpably  pounded  pow-  is  invaluable;    every  artist  shonU 

der  borax,  having  been  nrst  made  into  have  it.    Nor  should  the  eiiriomtr» 

glass.     This  muture  will  have  the  tise  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  be  aiu«»U- 

richness  of  varnish,  be  very  pleasant  though  unconnected,  the  informatkB 

to  use,  and  will,  if  so  required,  by  is  great,  and  probably,  on  exanuiup0i^ 

being  made  thicker,  stand  up  on  the  the  scientific  and  philosophical  nefi 

palette.      We  have  mended  an  old  may  be  found  generally  correct.  His 

picture  or  two  with  it,  with  perfect  account  of  his  palette  is  proTokisgl/ 

success.     To  those  who  may  ngect  broken  off  by  that  great  marpioii 

this  without  trving,  or  those  who  try-  Good  Intention. '  The  whole  passs^t 

ing  mav  abancion  i^  and  consider  their  is  so  curious  that  we  are  temptfti  ^ 

labour  lost,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  extract  it.    **  Though  the  mixtoie  i 

we  had  rather  the  one  should  indulge  his  colours  one  with  another  do  ^^ 

prejudice,  and  the  other  suffer  the  in-  admit  of  an  infinite  variety,  je^  ^^  > 

convenience  of  a  littie  loss  of  time,  it  not  be  passed  over  wiuoat  a  ^ 

than  that  we  should  withhold  a  Imow*  transient  remarks.      Aceordioglyi  a 

ledge  of  any  thing  which  might  by  pos-  the  first  place»  I  shall  lay  down  1  ^' 

sibuity  be  beneficial  to  art.     And  tain  number  of  simple  coloon  as  > 

let  the  fact  be  tested,  if  the  punt  of  the  foundation ;  witii  each  of  these  vsM 

old  masters  does  vitrify_if  it  does,  it  each  of  the  rest,  one  by  one,  a^^' 

is  no  wonder  if,  under  the  file,  it  pre-  wards  two  by  two,  and  three  bj  tbr« 

sents  a  shining  appearance,  and  may  proceeding  thus  to  an  entire   ' "" 
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of  all  the  coloura  together;  afterwards  blacky  yellov  and  red^  &c.    But  be* 
I  shaUbegin  to  mingle  thesecolourB  over  cause  paper  begins  here  to  fail  me»  I 
again^  tiro  by  two,  then  three  by.  three,  shall  treat  at  large  of  the  mixture  bf 
four  by  four,  and  so  to  the  end.  Upon  colours  in  a  work  by  itself."  This  may 
those  two  colours  shall  be  laid  three,  furnish  some  useful  hints,  but  we  know 
and  to  those  three  shall  be  added  three  not  what  arm  could  hold  a  palette,  to 
more,  afterwards  six,  and  so  on,  con-  hold  the  mixtures.     He  should  be  a 
tinmng  this  mixture  through  all  the  Briareus  in  the  art  who  would  attempt 
proportions.    Now,  by  simple  colours,  it,  with  no  inconsideiable  sized  palette 
I  mean  such  as  cannot  be  made  or  on  every  thumb.     There  are  painters 
supplied  out  of  the  mixture  of  any  of  the  English  school,  to  whose  serious 
other   colours.     White  and  black  I  attention  we  would  recommend   the 
do   not  reckon  among  colours — the  following  admirable  advice,  partieu- 
one  representing   darkness  and  the  larly  such  as  convert  parrots  and  ma- 
olher  lights  that  is,  the  one  being  a  caws  into  miraculous  landscapes.     As 
mere  pmation  of  light,  the  other,  the  advice  is  not  ours,  but  Leonardo 
mere  ught  itself— either  original  or  da  Vincrs,  it  may  not  be  scorned, 
reflected.     I  shall  not  omit  to  speak  of        **  That  which  is  beautiful  is  not  al- 
these  however,  their  use  being  of  the  ways  good ;  this  is  intended  for  certain 
last  importance  in  painting,  which  is  painters,  who  are  so  taken  with  the 
nothing  in  effect  but  a  composition  of  beauty  of  their  colours,  that  they  can 
lights  and  shadows,  that  is  of  bright  find  no  room  for  shadows,  never  using 
and  obscure.     After  white  and  black  any  but  what  are  slight  and  almost  in- 
coiQe  green  and  yellow,  then  azure  sensible.     These  people  have  no  re- 
after  tanned  or  ochre,  then  violet  and  gard  to  that  force  and  relievo  which 
lastly  red— these  eight  being  all  the  figures  receive  from  a  bold  shadow, 
simple  colours  in  nature.  I  now  pro-  and  are  somewhat  Ukeyourfinetalkers, 
ceed  to  speak  of  their  mixture.    In  the  who  use  abundance  of  good  words,  but 
first  place,  mix  black  and  white  to-  without  any  meaniog.*''~That  we  may 
gether,  then  black  and  yellow,  and  not  be  in  that  predicament,  *'  Verbom 
bladL  and  red,  afterwards  yellow  and  non  amplius.'* 


THE  LEOEMD  OF  THS  LIDO. 
1. 

Hb  stood  before  the  Signori 

With  a  truthful  look  aild  bold  | 
A  look  of  calm  simplicity, 

That  Fisherman  poor  and  old : 
Though  every  face,  with  a  gathering  frown 
And  a  searehmg  glance,  looked  darkly  down 

While  his  wonderful  tale  he  told : 

2. 
And,  though  a  voice  from^— he  knew  not  where— 

(For  none  beside  him  stood). 
Breathed  in  his  very  ear  ''  Beware!" 

In  a  tone  miffht  nave  froze  his  blood ; 
He  but  croea'd  mmself  as  he  glanced  around. 
But  fidter*d  neither  for  sight  nor  sound. 

For  he  knew  that  bis  cause  was  good. 

8. 
<<  I  tell  the  truth— I  tell  no  lie," 

Old  Gian  Battista  said ; 
*'  But  hear  me  out,  and  patiently, 

Signori  vrise  and  dread ; 
And,  if  I  fiul  sure  proof  to  bring 
How  I  oamo  by  this  golden  ring. 
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(He  held  it  high,  that  aU  might  we). 

There  are  the  eella  and  the  Pfomhi—  1 

Or — off  with  this  oU  grejr  bead.  j 

*•  I 

"  Ye  knov — all  knov^-irhat  fearftd  wofk 

The  winds  and  wares  have  driTcn 
These  three  dajs  past.  *  That  dark  nam  nmeh 

So  shrouded  earth  and  hearen. 
We  scarce  could  tell  if  sun  or  moon 

Look*d  down  on  island  or  lagune, 
Or  if  'twere  midnight  or  hieh  noon  ; 
And  yells  and  shrieks  were  in  the  air. 
As  if  with  spirits  in  despair 

The  very  fiends  had  striven. 

6. 

**  And  hnsy,  sure  enough,  were  they. 

As  soon  70*11  understand ; 
Many  believed  the  dooraful  day 

Of  Venice  was  at  hand : 
Por  high  o*er  every  level  known. 
The  rising  flood  came  crushing  on. 
Till  not  a  sea-mark  old  was  seen. 
Nor  of  the  striplet  islets  green 

A  speck  of  hard,  dry  sand. 

> 

6. 
'*'  Well,  Qian  and  his  old  boat,  quoth  I« 

'  Together  must  sink  or  swim. 
They've  both  seen  service  out  wellnigh. 
Half  founder*dy  plank  and  limb  ; 
'_  But  good  San  Mi^rco,  if  he  wilU 

Can  save  his  own  fair  citv  still. 
I  put  my  trust  in  him. 

7. 
'^  So— for  the  night  was  closing  o*er — 

San  Marco's  Riva  by, 
I  thought  my  little  boat  to  moor. 

And  lie  down  patiently 
To  sleep,  or  watch,  as  best  I  might, 
Telling  ray  beads  till  morning  lights 
I  scarce  could  see  to  make  all  tight. 

Night  fell  so  suddenly. 

8. 
<*^  While  I  still  fambled  (stooping  low), 

A  voice  haii'd  close  at  hand. 
I  started  to  mj  feet,  and  lo  1 

Hard  by,  upon  the  strand, 
Stood  one  in  olose-oowrd  garments  white. 
Who  seem*d  by  that  unoertain  light, 
Methought,  an  holy  Carmelite, 

Slow  beckoning  with  the  hand. 

9. 
"  Before,  in  answer  to  the  eall, 

I'd  clear* d  my  husky  throat, 
Down  leapt  that  stately  form  and  tall 

Into  my  crazy  hoat*> 
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A  veight  to  crush  it  through.  But  no. 
He  camedown  light  as  featherM  snow. 
As  soundless ;  and,  composedly 
Taking  his  seat,  <  My  son,'  said  he, 
*  Unmoor  and  get  afloat.' 

10. 
" '  Corpo  di  Baeco  I  get  afloat 

In  such  a  storm  !*  quoth  I, 
*  Just  as  Fm  mooring  my  old  boat 

Here  snug  all  night  to  lie. 
And,  Padre,  m^gfat  I  make  so  free. 
What  service  would  you  have  of  me  ?' 
'  First  to  San  Giorgio/  answered  he, 

'  Roif  swift  and  steadily  i 

1'. 

*' '  And  fear  thou  not :  for  a  strong  arm 

:    Will  be  with  thee,' he  said, 

'  And  not  a  hair  shall  come  to  harm. 

This  night,  of  thy  grey  bead. 
And  guerdon  great  shall  be  thy  meed. 
If  faithful  thou  art  found  at  need.' 
'  WeU,  good  San  Marco  be  my  gnlde,' 
Quoth  1,  and,  my  old  boat  untied ; 

*  I've  little  cause  for  dread ; 

12. 

** '  Nothing  to  lose  but  mv  old  lif\9,-^ 

So  for  iSan  Glprgio ! — hey  !* 

Never  again  so  mad  a  strife 

Unto  my  dyiug  day 
Shall  I  e'er  wage  with  wind  and  sea  | 
And  yet'we  danced  on  merrily  : 
Now  cleaving  deep  the  briny  grave. 
Now  breasting  high  the  foamy  wave. 

Like  waterfowl  at  play. 

13. 
"  How  we  spun  on !— 'Tis  true  I  piled 

That  night  a  lusty  oar  ; 
But  such  a  wiudi  and  such  a  tide 

Down  full  upon  us  bore  I 
And  yet^n  marv'llous  little  space 
We  reach'd  San  Giorglo's  landing-pUce, 
'  Well,  so  far,'  said  my  ghostly  fare. 
And  bidding  me  await  him  there. 

Rose  up,  and  sprang  ashore. 

**  And  in  a  moment  lie  was  gonoi 

Lost  in  the  dark  profouna; 
Nor,  as  my  oars  I  lay  upon. 

Heard  \  a  footfall  sound 
Goin^  or  coming  ;  and  yet  (wain 
Stood'there,  when  the  voice  hail'd  agalpi 

And,  starting,  I  look'd  round. 

15. 
**  Down  stept  they  both  into  the  boat — 

'  And  now,  my  son ! '  said  he 
Whom  first  I  took^'  once  more  i^oat—- 

Row  fast  and  fe^lessly. 
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And  for  San  Nicolo  make  stniglit.* 
'  NaT,  naj/  qnoth  I-~'  'tis  tampdng  late  *«-« 
Bnl  na  o'ermled  me»  aa  of  late^ 
And— splash  I — avaj  vent  w«» 


16. 
**  Aw9Lj,  awaT^thro*  foam  and  flood!«- 

'  Rare  vork  this  same  I'  thought  I, 
*  Yet,  faith,  right  merriljr  we  scud ! 

A  stouter  oar  I  ply, 
Methinks,  than  thirtjr  rears  ago. 
The  Carmelite  keeps  faith,  I  trow— 
Hurra,  then,  for  San  Nicolo ! 

We're  a  holjr  crew  surely  1  * 

ir. 

<'  Thus  half  in  jest,  half  seriously. 

Unto  myself  I  sud. 
Looking  askance  at  my  company. 

But  our  second  trip  was  sped ; 
And  ther^  on  the  marge  of  thesea-washM  stran4» 
Did  another  ghostly  figure  stand ; 
And  down  into  the  boat  stept  he.-^ 
I  cross'd  myself  right  fenrently. 

With  a  sense  of  creeping  di^d* 

18. 
''  But  the  Carmelite  (I  call  him  so. 

As  he  seemed  at  first  to  me). 
Said — '  Now,  mir  sonl  for  the  Castles  row. 

Great  things  thou  soon  shalt  see*' 
Without  a  word,  at  his  bidding  now 
For  the  Lido  Strait  I  tom'd  my  prow. 
And  took  to  my  oar  with  a  thoughflil  brow. 

And  puli'd  on  silently. 

19. 
<'  When  to  the  Lido  pass  we  came, 

Cospetto  !  what  a  sights 
Air,  say,  and  sea  seem*d  all  on  flame. 

And  by  that  lurid  light 
I  saw  a  ship  come  sailing  in 
Like  a  shin  of  heU ;  and  a  fiendish  din  ". 
From  the  fiendish  crew  on  her  deck  rose  high. 
And  '  Ho !  ho !  ho !  *  was  the  cursed  cry— 

'  Venice  is  doom*d  to-night  1* 

20. 
**  Then  in  my  little  boat,  the  three. 

With  each  a  stretch'd-out  hand. 
Stood  up ;— and  thatsign,  made  silently. 

Was  one  of  high  command. 
For  in  a  moment,  over  all. 
Thick  darkness  dropt,  as  'twere  a  pall ; 
And  the  winds  and  waves  sank  down  to  sleep. 
Though  the  mutt'ring  thunder,  low  and  deep. 

Ran  round,  firom  strand  to  strand. 

21. 
"  As  it  died  away,  the  murky  veil. 

Like  a  curtain,  aside  was  drawn ; 
And  lo  I  on  the  sea  lay  the  moonlight  pale. 

And  the  dssmon-ship  was  gone. 
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The  moonlight  lay  on  the  glassy  sea* 

And  the  bright  stars  twinkled  merrily^ 

Where  the  rippling  tide  roll'd  on. 

22. 
" '  Well  done»  veil  done»  so  Ux^  my  son  V 

Sud  the  first  of  the  ghostly  three. 
'  Thy  good  night's  wo»  is  wellnigh  done* 

And  the  rioh  reward  to  be : 
Pat  back— and*  as  we  homeward  row. 
Land  these  my  brethren  dear ;  whom  know 
For  San  Giorgio  and  San  Nicolo— . 

Thou  shalt  afterwards  know  me.* 

28. 
**  *  And  doubtless/  to  myself  I  said, 

*  For  the  greatest  of  the  three :  * 
But  I  spoke  not;  only  bow'd  my  head. 

Obeying  reverently : 
And  pulling  back,  with  heart  elate. 
Landed  as  bidden  my  saintly  freight. 
—-That  ever,  old  boat,  it  should  be  thy  fate. 

To  have  held  such  company  t 

24. 
''  The  voyage  was  done ;  the  Riva  won. 

From  whence  we  put  to  sea. 
'  And  now,  my  son  V  said  the  mighty  one, 

*  Once  more  attend  to  me ; 
Present  thee  with  the  coming  day 
Before  the  Signori,  and  say. 

That  I,  San  Marco,  sent  thee  there. 
The  great  deliverance  to  declare, 
TUs  night  wrought  gloriously. 

25. 
** '  What  thou  hast  heard  and  seen  this  night. 

With  fearless  speech  unfold : 
And  thy  good  service  to  requite. 

It  will  to  thee  be  told 
Five  hundred  ducats!'  '  Holy  saint  V 
I  meeklv  ask'd,  with  due  restraint ; 
'  Will  they  believe  what  I  shall  say. 
And  count,  on  his  bare  word,  such  pay 

To  the  fisherman  poor  and  old  ?* 

26. 
** '  This  token  give  to  them,*  said  he,— 

And  from  his  finger  drew 
The  ring,  most  noble  Signori, 

I  here  present  to  you. 
<  Let  search  in  my  treasury  be  made, 

*  Twill  be  found  missing  there,'  he  said. 

So-— vanished  from  my  view!" 

27. 
There  ran  a  wbisp'ring  murmur  round* 

As  Gian  closed  his  tale  ; 
And  some  still  unbelieving,  frown'd. 

And  some  with  awe  grew  pale. 
Then  all,  as  with  one  voice,  cried  out, 
''  Why  sit  we  here  in  aimless  doubt. 
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The  meansy  and  plaM  of  pnmf  lo  nigk? 
One  glance  at  the  bol j  tnmtnrj 
All  words  will  connteradl." 

28. 
L€d  bj  the  Doge  Gradeaij^ 

Set  forth  the  aoleiDii  train. 
Through  areb  and  eolamii  winding  alow 

Till  the  great  church  door  thej  gain« 
With  them  the  fiaberman  waa  led, 
GuArded  bj  two ;  but  bia  old  bend 
He  held  tip  high  :^«'  For  anre/*  aaid  b«b 
"  San  Marco  will  keq>  faith  with  i 

And  prove  his  own  words  plain.' 


The  ProYeditore  stept  on  irai 

With  high  aatbority ; 
And  at  his  word^  wide  open  borsi 

The  saintly  treaanry ; 
And  holy  monka^  with  signs  deTOiil# 
Held  high  the  blessed  relics  oUt: 
And  gifts  of  emperors  and  kings 
(Priceless,  inestimable  things !) 

Displayed  triamphantly.. 

90. 
Familiar  as  their  beads  to  them 

(So  oft  recounted  o*er 
Each  history)  was  relic>  genif 

And  all  the  sacred  store. 
But  now,  "  What  know  ye  of  this  thing  ?** 
The  Doge  said,  holding  forth  the  riqg, 

"  Have  ye  seen  its  like  before  ?" 

81. 
Short  temtiny  snffioed.    ''  Foil  wail 

That  ring  we  know/'  said  tbey« 
''  But  if  taken  hence  by  miraeW 

Or  how,  we  cannot  say. 
'Tis  the  same  this  blessed  image  wore* 
San  Marco's  self.'*     All  doubt  waa  o'er. 
"  Viva  San  Marco  evermore  !*' 

Was  the  deafening  roar  that  day« 

32. 
What  throat  than  Gian*s  loader  straln'd 

The  exulting  sound  to  swell  ?^ 
And  when  the  ducats,  fairly  gain'd. 

Into  his  cap  they  tell, 
With  promise  for  San  Mareo*s  sake 
Like  sum  a  yearly  dole  to  make : 
«  Viva  San  Marco  I"  shouted  he  ; 
"  Who  would  not  row  in  such  company 

Against  all  the  fiends  in  hell  ?'* 
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BOMB  AOCOUKT  OF  HUISSLF.     BY  THS  IBI8H  OTSTXB-EATER. 

TASCIGDLUS  THE  TBiaTE£NTB« 

V  From  tkt  varfttit  riband  they  went  On  to  talk  over  this  man*t  peoilon  and  the  other  man's  Job,  and 
ctfMldired  who  waa  to  pet  luch  itfid  tueh  a  place  wheb  such  and  such  a  person  should  re.-  Iirn.  or  succeed 
to  something  bettn.  Then  all  the  miserable  mysterlcftof  minisierlal  craft  were  vnf«»lded  to  Vivian's 
eye^i  He  had  read,  he  had  h«ard,  he  h.-.d  believed  that  public  affairs  were  conducted  in  this  manDer. 
'but  Yiff  had  never  tit!  now  actually  seen  It ,  he  was  rewlly  novice  enough  still  to  fetl  surprise  at  finding 
tbct,  after  all  the  fine  professions  nade  on  both  sidoit,  the  main,  the  onlv  object  of  the*e  politicians 
ivM«  to  lieep  their  own  or  get  into  tne  places  of  othcn*  Vivian  felt,  every  moment,  his  di>gust  and  his 
inelaocholy  Increase.  *  Aiid  is  it  with  ihe&e  people  I  have  consented  to  act  ?  And  am  I  to  be  hurried 
along  by  thia  itxcam  of  eORUption  to  inlkmy  and  obUvkm  V  *'— Miao  Eoobwobtb. 

I  HAD  been  married  to  Sophia  more  battered-ont  debauehee  Lord  Cupid^ 

than  fifteen  years*  and  had  suceegsively  for  hours  together^receiver  of  stolen 

•stayed  the  various  toils  which  await  nonsense*  a  recorder  of  lies,  a  chroni- 

the.gentleman  of  the  press — rising  by  cler  of  sm^  beer;   fancy  thisy'not 

gradation  and  seniority*  according  as  once  or  twice*  but  for  a  lifetime — not 

my  superiors  on  the  paper  were  car-  your  diversion*  but  your  trade — I  say* 

ried  off  to  Elysium*  the  Fleet*  or  Bo-  fancy  this*  and  thank  God  that  you 

tany  Bay  (as  the  case  might  be)*  by  only   know  the    sort   of    life   it  is 

the  several   steps   of   penny-ariiner*  through  the  medium  of  your  imagina« 

paragraph-compoundcr*  and  <'  dread-  tion  1 

fBl-accident'*-maker*  up  to  aupernu-  Between  the  life  of  the  coal-whip- 
merary  theatrical  critic*  and  occasional  per  and  that  of  the  parliamentary  re- 
reporter.  Thence  1  ascended  into  porter  I  see  no  manner  of  difference. 
''  the  Gallery***  and  became  a  perma-  Both  are  Irishmen — ^both  shamefully 
Bent  parliamentary  reporter*  in  which  worked  and  shamefully  paid — both 
capacity*  aa  the  inevitable  conse-  imbibing  an  atmosphere  that  makes 
quence  of  my  situation*  I  imbibed  that  tippling  essential  to  existence—- both 
propensity  to  eaterminate  oysters  for  pass  the  prime  of  life  and  the  period 
which  you  are  indebted  to  the  honour  of  human  enjoyment  in  an  unintermit- 
of  my  acquaintance*  and  also  a  cor-  ting  struggle  to  obtain  the  mere  ne- 
responding  and  equally  extravagant  cessariesofexistence^and  both*  when 
disposition  towards  drink.  Man  is  the  the  season  of  age  and  infirmity  arrives* 
child  of  cireumstanees.  Wordsworth  are  pushed  from  their  stools  by  more 
•ays*  the  child  is  father  of  the  man-—  active  labourers*  and,  lonely  and  de- 
that*s  poetry ;  I  aay*  circumstances  are  sorted*  pass  the  twilight  of  existence 
the  fathers  and motbera  of  men — ^that's  in  poverty  and  pinches,  and  finally 
fact )  and*  in  the  circumstances  in  escape  the  workhouse  in  the  grave  1 
which  a  coal-whipper  or  parliamentary  I  emerged  from  "the  Gallery"  as 
reporter  must  necessarily  be  placed*  I  soon  as  I  could*  you  may  be  sure*  and 
defy  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  avoid  was  appointed  a  sort  of  sub- editor*  at 
a  propensity  to  malt-liquors.  Fancy  which  I  became  so  expert*  that  I  could 
yourself*  my  good  sir*  instead  of  re-  do  any  thing  but  write  the  leading- 
clining  at  your  ease  as  you  are  now*  articles*  which  were  furnished  by  a 
luxuriating  over  this  Magazine,  or*  gentleman  of  the  bar*  hired  for  that 
what  is  better  still*  having  some  fair  purpose  at  three  guineas  per  week, 
girl  to  read  it  you — fancy  yourself*  I  In  this  sub-editorial  capacity  I  hap- 
aay*  perched  sky^'high  in  a  dirty  hole  pened  to  be  employed  in  paying  one 
of  a  gallery*  w hereunto  ^ascendeth  of  our  penny-a-liners  for  two  *' my ste- 
clouds  of  dust*  smoke  of  lamps*  and  rious  occurrences*"  five  "shocking  ao- 
smells  of  all  unsavoury  things,  with  cidents***  and  an  **  extraordinary  cir- 
vour  hat  full  of  "  slips**'  and  your  poc-  cumstance*"  which  he  had  concocted 
Lets  full  of  quill-pens  and  writing- fluid*  (to  order)  out  of  his  own  head*  for 
inhaling  the  tallow-smelling  atmo«  that  day's  paper*  when*  taking  a  news- 
sphere*  deafened  with  noise  and  blind-  paper  from  his  pocket*  the  penny- a- 
ed  with  dust*  cocking  your  ear  to  liner*  who  happened  to  be  a  Galway 
catch  the  faintest  echo  of  the  vapid  man*  directed  my  attention  to  the  fol- 
platitudes  of  that  poor  creature  the  lowing  announcement*  beaded  "  Af- 
Home- Secretary*  the  mouthings  of  fair  of  honour.*'  "  We  (the  Ca^f/e^ar 
Hobhouse^  the  faded  flippancy  of  that  Blazer)  have  the  pleasure  to  announce 
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that  an  affair  of  honour  waa  decided  snrprise  me  ;  indeed  the  wonder  is 
near  the  Cross-Guns,  on  Sunday  that  he  had  not^  met  with  it  twenty 
morning  (after  last  mass),  between  years  before,  which  postpbinetnent  of 
Mr  BodUn  of  Bodkin  Bog,  in  this  his  inevitable  fate  I  can  only  acoouit 
county,  and  Miyor  Derrydown  of  the  for  by  sup^odng  that  Mr  Snake  Bod- 
North  Mayo  militia,  in  which  the  for-  kin's  nrenous  antagonists  were  not 
mer  gentleman  met  with  an  accident,  such  dose  shots  as  Migor  Derrydown 
We  understand  the  slight  difference  of  the  North  Mayo  militia.  I  went 
arose  about  a  cover  hack,  warranted  on  with  my  profesnonal  avocations* 
sound  by  Mr  Bodkin  to  the  Mijor,  thinking  little  about  the  matter,  and 
but  which  the  latter  discovered  to  caring  less,  when  a  letter  in  mourning 
have  been  afflicted  with  a  bloodspavin ;  arrived  from  Pat  Connor,  the  attorney 
whereupon  the  Megor  demanded  in-  of  Ballinasloe,  to  inform  me  that  Bod- 
stant  satisfaction,  which,  after  some  kin  had  deposited  with  him  a  teatamen- 
deUy  (owing  to  the  Miyor^s  bill  for  tary  deed,  and  duly  sealed,  signed,  and 
the  mare  having  been  protested),  was  delivered,  bearing  date  the  day  belbre 
acceded  to  by  Mr  Bodkin.  the  date  of  the  duel,  and  eonstitating 

"  At  the  third  fire,  Mr  Bodkin  fell,  me  tenant  in  life  of  the  demesne  of 
shot  through  the  occiput  in  a  work-  Bodkin  Bog,  with  all  the  lands,  mes- 
manlike  manner,  the  Major  having  suages,  and  tenements  thereunto  ap- 
received  his  adversary's  ball  through  pertaining,  for  the  term  of  my  natoral 
both  whiskers,  cheeks  included ;  where-  life ;  and  begging  me,  if  I  was  alive, 
upon  the  delighted  spectators  peace-  to  come  over  at  once  to  take  possea- 
ably  dispersed  to  witness  another  sion ;  and,  if  I  was  dead,  to  let  him 
fight  ten  miles  off.  The  parties  were  know  by  return  of  post.  I  forg^  to 
attended  to  the  ground  by  Count  state  that  there  were  two  eonditions 
0*Gilligan  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em-  described  in  Pat  Connor's  letter,  as 
pire,  and  Patrick  Taafe,  Esq.  of  essential  to  my  legal  enjoyment  of  the 
Hovel- Taafe,  who  together  published  estate— the  first,  that  1  should  make  a 
a  manifesto,  declaring  that  their  prin-  handsome  apology  to  Major  Derrydown 
cipals,  surviving  and  deceased,  proved  on  behalf  of  the  deceased ;  and  the 
themselves  close  shots  and  perfect  gen-  second,  that  I  should  take  the  name 
tlemen  1  ft^d  arms  of  Bodkin,  in  preference  to 

'<  We  have  the  further  pleasure  to  my  own.  After  communicating  the 
announce,  that  another  affiiir  is  ex-  joyful  intelligence  to  Sophia,  I  wrote 
pected  to  come  off  on  Sunday  next,  at  to  Pat  Connor,  to  inform  him  that  I 
the  same  hoiir,  between  the  gentle-  was  alive  and  kicking;  that  I'wonM 
men  above  mentioned,  Count  0*Gilli-  make  the  required  apology  promptly 
gan  and  Patrick  Taafe,  Esq.,  who  are  to  Major  Derrydown ;  and  that  I  would 
well-known  as  not  likely  to  leave  the  not  only  call  myself  Bodkin,  but  change 
ground  without  showing  '  pepper.*  my  patronymic  to  Knitting-needle  for 
We  understand  this  difference  arises  half  the  money  I  Soon  after,  Sophia 
out  of  a  bowl  of  mutton-broth,  and  packed  up  our  little  all,  and  we  found 
trust  the  weather  may  be  auspicious.**  ourselves  on  our  way  to  the  Emerald 
In  another  part  of  the  paper,  there  Isle,  happy  in  anticipated  happiness — 
is  an  expression  of  the  editor*8  strong  happy  in  each  other — happy  in  our- 
suspicion  that  some  evil-minded  per-  selves  1  Our  amusement  on  the  jour- 
sons  have  it  in  contemplation  to  iusti-  ney  home  consisted  in  building  castles 
tute  a  prosecution  in  the  Bodkin  in  the  air,  and  pulling  them  down  to 
affair,  and  he  (the  editor)  warns  the  build  castles  in  the  air  anew.  Sophia 
grand  jury,  that,  if  they  attempt  to  was  full  of  little  plans  of  domestic  en- 
find  a  bill,  they  may  expect  nothing  joyment,  while  I  meditated  no  less 
less  than  to  be  individually  *' riddled;**  than  the  purchase  of  the  Castletar 
and  further  takes  the  liberty  to  assure  Blazer,  and,  instead  of  hiring  a  bar- 
the  going  judge  of  assize,  that,  if  he  rister  to  write  the  leading  articles, 
countenances  any  such  low  and  un-  commencing  Jupiter  Tonana  on  my 
gentlemanly  proceeding,  he  may  de-     own  account. 

pend  upon  the  editor  of  the  Blazer,  "  I'll  astonish  their  weak  minds, 
that  there  will  be  '<wigd  on  the  never  fear  1*' said  1,  <<  when  I  get  hold 
green  l"  of  the  Castlebar  Blazer." 

The  intelligence  of  Mr  Bodkin's        **l  must  have  a  didry,**  observed 
Uttlo  <' accident'*  did  not  in  the  least     Sophia, 
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**  Hang^  me,  if  I  don't  let  them  know  sores  that  are  inseparable  from  every 

what  fine  writing  is  I "  condition  of  onr  chequeredexistence,— 

'<  And  a  dear  delightful  donkey.'*  all  together  mingling  confus^y  with 

**  A  what,   Sophy  ?  **  enquired  I,  our  thoughts^  produce^i  sort  of  mental 

suspecting  something  personal.  .  intoxication  as  delightful  as  it  is  transi- 

**  A  donkey*  dear>*'  replied  my  wife,  tory.    But  far  higher  even  than  thisy 

iDnocently.  pleasurable  as  it  is>  are  the  sensations 

**  WeU>  my  lore*  you  shall  have  a  of  a  man  who,   like  myself*   after 

donkey. — But  when  1  get  the  Blazer  struggling  in  the  sea  of  life*  scarce 

into  my  own  hands*  I  don't  the  least  able  to  keep  afloat*  without  hope  or 

doubt  to  make  it  equal  to  trumps.  Let  expectation  beyond  the  moment  that 

mesee— Monday*  a  leader  on  the  poor  passes  oyer  his  head*  finds  himself 

law ;    Tuesday*  a   slashiug-cut-and  suddenly  dashed  by  a  friendly  wave 

thrust*   double-barrelled    article    on  npon  a  hospitable  shore*  where*  in 

tithes ;   Wednesday*  a  fire-and-fury  sheltered  repose,  he  hears  the  storm 

letter  on  the  pig  trade."  still  rage*  and  in  security  beholds  Uie 

**  What  sort  of  house  is  Bodkin  wreck  of  fortunes  less  happy  than  his 

House  ?*'  enquired  Sophy.  own  I     It  was  this  that  gave  such  a 

<<  The  tnmble-down  order  of  archi-  pleasurable  turn  at  this  period  to  the 

tecture*  sweet*"  said  I.  complexion  of  my  mind :  relieved  from 

'*  It  must  be  rebuilt*  of  course?"  the  pressure  of  present*  or  the  dread 

**  Of  course*  my  dear ;  how  can  yon  of  future  want*  I  busied  mvself  in  con- 
ask  such  a  question?— Thursday*  a'**-  triving  schemes  of  ideal  felicity.     Al- 

**  We  will  have  it  in  the  Elizabethan  ready  I  had  flocks  and  herds  pastur- 

style."  ing  by  the  banks  of  rivers*   whose 

"  Italian*  if  yon  please*  my  dear.—  names  I  did  not  know ;  already  I  saw 

Thursday*  a"-—  hills*  that  had  no  material  altitude* 

'<  But  I  do  not  please  any  such  clothed  with  groves  planted  by  my 

thing*  my  dear."  imaginative  hand ;  alroady  the  gables 

'<  Very  well*  duck."  and   chimneys  of  Sophy's  intended 

''Don't  duck  me*  sir*  if  yon  please;  Elizabethan  mansion  rose  upon  the 

iud  it  is  not  very  well.     Am  I  to  be  view ;  already  I  had  surronnaed  my- 

ilways  crossed  in  my  taste  about  every  scilf  with  troops  of  friends ;  already  I 

;hing  ?    I  say  again*  I  will  have  the  devised  plans  for  the  welfare  of  my 

louse  with  a  bay  window  in  every  children ;  already  all  the  delights  of 

icullery*  attic*  and  cellar;  four  prin-  learned  leisure  and  cultivated  retire- 

npal  fronts*  with  two  principal  gables  ment  I  had  made  my  own  1 

;o  every  front."  •  Alas  I  that  we  should  find  our  hap- 

''  Very  well*  madam."  piness  only  in  deceiving  ourselves-— 

**  Yes*  sir — with  chimneys  as  long*  that  all  that  is  blissful  should  be  base- 

itrong*  and  thick  as  asparagus  in  the  less — and  that  the  realities  of  life  and 

;heap  season*  growing  in  bundles  ont  its  sorrows  should  be  the  same  1 

>f  the  roof."  Our  arrival  at  Bodkin  Bog  dissi- 

*<  As  you  please*  Mrs  B. — Thurs-  pated  m  a  twinkling  all  our  high- 
lay*  a  statistical  account  of  Timbuo*  wrought  anticipations*  and  the  only 
GO*  with  the  natural  history  of  the  red  pleasure  we  had  left  was  in  the  de- 
lerring."  udous  remembrance  of  our  dreams. 

If  no  man  does  any  thing  for  the  Bodkin  Bog  was  a  dreary*  sterile  tract* 

ast  time  without  regret,  neither  does  in  a  wild*  treeless*  humid  country,  co- 

iny  man  approach  a  change  in  his  con-  vered  with  mosses  expanding  to  the 

lition*  or  open  a  new  vista  in  his  pro-  limits   of  the   visible   horizon*  and 

pacts  of  life*  without  a  sensation  plea-  blotched  over  with  sedgy*  black-look- 

urable*  if  it  be  not  indeed  pleasure  in  ing  lakes*that  appeared  like  the  craters 

he  purest  sense.    '*  Antidpation  for-  of  volcanoes*  which  the  Fire  Brigade 

rard  points  the  view*"  and  novelty  had  succeeded  in  putting  out.     It  was 

snds  a  freshness  and  piquancy  to  the  with  no  littie  difficulty  I  persuaded 

nticipation;  the  love  of  change  natu-  Sophia  that  the  mud  hovels*  scarcely 

blI  to  man*  the  colouring  that  inex-  raised  above  the  earth  that  formed 

erience  gives  to  hope*  the  delusive  them*  were  the  cottages  of  my  tenan- 

3lf-compkceney  with  which  we  en-  try ;  and  tiiat  the  subdued*  squalid* 

ance  the  pleasures  we  expect  to  en-  heart-broken  looking  wretches  who 

>y*  while  we  put  away  out  of  onr  issued  from  them  could  possibly  be  the 

ight  all  the  drawbacks  to  thos9  pl9<^  **  finest  pefUHtttry  in  the  umyerset*'  . 
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attendant  annj  of  civil  mercenaries-*  to  belieTO  he  would  olgeei  to  be  e» 
for  their  behoof  are  old  situations  re-  of  the  devil's  chaplains,  if  be  ^ 
yived,  useless  ones  re-salaried,  and  get  a  better  Tmng^  bj  it.  The  Bnc. 
new  ones  contriyed^t  is  to  them  that  rend  Jim  Crow  was  not  alva;;  \ 
the  public  money  is  voted*  and  it  is  Whig  parson — only  nnee  tbe  Wfc|5 
through  their  hands  the  public  money  came  into  power  |  he  was  once  < 
is  invariably  misapplied.  Brunswicker,  now  he  is  a  Radat!; 

Among  the  moie  eminent  of  the  formerly  he  was  an  out-and-ooi  Terr, 
Irish  undertakers  of  the  present  day*  at  present  he  goes  tbe  entire  fvinf  u 
I  cannot  avoid  making  honourable  a  precursor ;  to-d&y  he  exbibiu  bis- 
mention  of  my  intended  patron  Vis*  self  at  the  Bible  Society,  and  to-na- 
count  Cremona,  tbe  Right  Honour-  row  you  will  find  him  interdk^ 
able  Lumpkin  Snake,  and  the  Revo-  holy  writ  at  a  national  school 
rend  Jim  Crow,  a  trio  to  whom  I^^^^^^  ^^        <kwn«d«kfe: 

my  respectful  comphments,  entreatmg  power 

them  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my    ^     docbrine.'  fuhion'd  to  the  nn^ 
most  diBtinguuhed  consideration.    As      '        i^^^^ « 
it  may  be  useful  to  gentlemen  apply.  .' .    ,    .  -x   r 

ing  for  situations  at  Dublin  Castle-,  The  man  is  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  bir. 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  gentlemen*  that's  the  fact ;  and,  from  what  laR 
pseudo-gentlemen,  and  soi-disant  gen-  seen  of  him,  of  hia  venali^,  snte- 
Semen  in  Ireland— I  intend  briefly  viency,  temveraatlon,  and  re-teip- 
to  describe  the  characters  of  the  Vis-  versation,  1  have  not  the  nan«s 
count  Cremona,  the  Right  Honour-  doubt,  although  be  has  been  ere./ 
able  Lumpkin  Snak^  and  the  Reverend  disappointed  once  or  twice»  that  ae 
Jim  Crow.  Tbe  character  of  the  felh>w  will  get  it  I 
Viscount  Cremona— if  character  that  In  the  ezternaU  of  humanitf,  ti^ 
oould  be  eaUed,  which  character  had  Reverend  Jim  Crow  is  the  doab*  « 
none— was  of  a  negative  quantity:  his  Mr  Snake— the  same  imap^atTo. 
Lordship  waa  a  good-easy,  good-inten-  looking  a  man  straight  m  the  face,  j 
tioned,  good-for-nothing  man,  emuenC  of  holding  themselves  straight  m  tig 
only  In  scouring  out  a  ditch,  and  great  back— the  same  hang-dog,  sinister  is 
in  a  soU)  on  the  big  fiddle.  The  Right  pect,  and  the  same  viokmceUo-sboa 
Honourable  Lumpkm  Snake  was  a  ders  appertam  in  an  equal  degree  t 
lineal  descendant  of  the  celebrated    both. 

Mr  Snake  of  the  School  for  Scandal^        "  Hunu-ha— exactly  so— yetyjes^ 

with  a  strong  family  likeness  to  that    «o.     Hum— your  business— witii- 

respectable  ancestor;  this  difference    hum— ah— me?"  enquired  the  \i«iffl3r 

only  eaisting,  that  whereas  the  great    Cremona,  as  I  entered  his  lordship  i 

Mr  Snake  being  once  detected  in  the    study,  having  previously  sent  m  cj 

commission  of  a  good  action,  repented    card.  ^    ,  , 

thereof  most  heartily,  and  recovered        "  1  have  the  honour  to  be  the  beam 

in  Ume  the  badness  of  his  character,    of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Chsr^ 

the  present  representative  of  the  faml-    labertoyourlordship,-wasniyproBf' 

ly  has  never  been  suspected  even  of  a    reply*  presenting  at  the  same  tune  cj 

kind  or  generous  action  towards  man,    credentials. 

woman,  or  chUd,  and  thanks  God  he        "  Hum-iia—exactly  so-yo-jn^ 

hss  nothing  whatever  to  be  ashamed    bo— so  I  thought,"  was  the  profous. 

of  I    In  appearance  he  is  of  the  hang-    r^oinder  of  his  lordship. 

dog  formation,  wearing  his  head  en-        Now,  m  good  society,  when  oce 

fimce  between  his  shoulders,  his  eyes    genUeman— I  don't  mesn  bsipman- 

downoast,  and  his  back  of  the  fiddle    presents  another  with  a  letter  of  a- 

pattern.     When  you  speak  to  him,  he    troduction,  the  rule  is  to  inYite  tbe 

looks  three  ways  at  once,  like  a  stray    bearer  to  be  seated,  to  lay  the  WW 

goose  in  a  quarry  hole,  and  for  the    on  one  side,  or  put  it  in  your  pocW, 

life  of  him,  cannot  look  a  man  straight    without  looking  at  more  than  the  «• 

in  the  face— an  infallible  indication  of    perscription,  and  to  addrev  tha  ^d- 

the  rascal  I  tleman  recommended  to  yoor  noutt 

The  Reverend  Jim  Crow  is  by  pro-    in  a  manner  Uat  will  lead  him  to  da 

«sion  a  political  parson— of  all  par-    belief  that,  if  he  had  brought  wi^r 

98  in  the  world  a  Whig  parson—he     at  aU,  he  would  have  been  equaUj  «• 

»  moreover,  one  of  the  lord  lieute-    ceptaWe  to  you.    The  gentloiBin  ifr 

mk*m  chaplains,  and  I  have  no  reason    tures,  satisfied  that  the  warm  courteBf 
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in  a  pliir  of  breeches^  he  Is  like  to  go 
mad  with  rage  and  Texation  f  but  i( 
'by  an  anlucky  chance^  he  happens  to 
^et  wind  of  the  killing  of  Corney  Cid- 
lagrhan*8  f^,  and  discoters  that  the 
spare  ribs  and  offiil>  instead  of  being 
sold  (with  the  earease),  were  devoured 
by  the  fkmily,  he  denounces  eternal 
vengeance  against  the  whole  dan  Cal- 
laghan^  rushes  home  like  a  lunatic, 
tarns    Mrs  Middleman  out  of  doors^ 
thrashes   young   Master  Middleman 
(who  is  intended  for  the  bar),  and 
kicks  his  top-boot  through  Miss  Mid- 
dleman's semi'grand  piano  1 

"  I  never  thought  it  would  come  to 
this/'  said  Sophia>.8orroif  fully  looking 
out  on  the  brown  bog  and  plashy  lake 
that  formed  our  drawing-room  prospeet 
in  the  tumble-down  mansion  of  the 
Bodkins  of  Bodkin  Bog — "  I  nerer 
thought  it  would  come  to  this.*' 

I  saw  a  fine  opportunity  of  making 
an  obserration  on  ElisaMhan  archi- 
tecture^  and  bundles  of  asparagus 
chimneys^  but  checked  myself  in  tinM> 
and  <mly  observed  in  reply— 

**  I  never  thought  /would  come  to 
this." 

''  To  what— moil  amif*  enqcdred 
Sophy. 

"  To  be  a  middleman/'  replied  I ; 
**  to  subsist  upon  the  starvation  of  my 
fellow- creatures — to  suck  their  blood 
— to  find  their  competence  my  ruin, 
their  misery  my  gain — to  watch  every 
morsel  they  put  into  their  children  a 
mouths,  and  see  so  much  deducted 
from  my  rent." 

«<'Ti8  terrible  indeed/'  observed 
Sophia ;  **  who  can  bear  the  spectacle 
of  so  much  misery,  who  has  a  heart  to 
feel>  but  not  the  power  to  relieve ! " 

"  To  iject,  dbtrais,  and  auction  off 
— ^to  bully,  threaten^  and  cajole/'  con* 
tinned  I. 

<*  To  see  their  wives  ragged  and  squt« 
lid,  their  children  naked  and  hungry.** 
**  Yes — and  themselres,  with  hearts 
past  hope,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, faces  past  shame." 

**  We  had  better  return  to  London/' 
concluded  Sophia,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

In  this  dilemma,  Pat  Connor  was 
sent  for ;  and  that  functionanr,  Sophy, 
and  myself,  held  a  coundl  of  war — or 
I  should,  with  more  strictness,  call  it 
a  committee  of  ways  and  means.  So- 
phia was  sure  the  Eari  of  Clangalla- 
her  would  reduce  our  head-rent ;  .but 
Pat  Connor  assured  Sophia  that  the 
Earl  was  a  pauper,  and  paupers  never 
redaee  anybody's  rent«    Sophia  theu^ 


ia  the  generoiityof  her  hearty  declared 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  God  and  man 
to  reduee  our  rent  whether  or  not ;  but 
Pat  Connor  demonstrated,  to  his  own 
Utmdering  saysfaction^  ^at  Bodkin' 
had  mortgaged  his  interest  in  the  ter* 
ritory  to  such  an  extent^  that  the 
profit-stock,  after  paying  interest  of 
borrowed  moneys  and  tlw  other  Hal^* 
lities,  would  leave  little  more  than  a 
nominal  balance,  and  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  live^  much  less  reduce 
the  rent,  unless  we  stayed  upon  the 
land^  and  managed  our  own  aJRdrs.  ' 
<«  Well,  I  do  not  wish  to  stay  here/' 
said  Sophia^  '*  when  my  means  to  do 
good  cannot  keep  pace  with  my  ineli* 
nation  ;  and  sooner  than  live  upon  the 
aroduce  of  soeh  misery^  I  would  pre- 
ftr  to  return  to  LondoDi  and  support 
myself. by  the  labour  of  my  own 
hands." 

Generans>  kind-hearted  soul  I  If 
ever  I  discover  the  philosopher's  stone, 
you  shall  be  mistress  of  an  EKxabetban 
edifice>as  magnificent  as  Hatfield^with 
bundles  of  asparagus  ehimneys,  pier- 
cing the  seventh  heaven  I 

To  make  a  long  stmy  shor^  we 
stayed  three  weeks  at  Bodkin  Bog,  by 
which  time  Sophia  had  reduced  her- 
self to  her  last  flannel  pettieoat,  and 
I  was  left  without  any  other  clothes 
tiian  those  on  my  back.  I  gave  a 
power  of  attoniey  to  Pat  Connor  to 
act  as  my  agents  on  the  condition  of 
reducing  tlM  tenants'  rents  five-and- 
twenty  per  cent,  paying  the  interest 
of  the  incumbrances,  saving  me  harm* 
less,  and  remunerating  himsdf  rea«* 
sonably  for  his  time  and  trouble.  Pat 
Connor  had  no  head,  but  nature  had 
compensated  for  the  loss  by  giving 
him  a  little  heart ;  he  was  poor,  and 
on  that  account  I  gave  him  credit  for 
being  honest. 

**  You  know,  Mr  Connor/'  remarked 
Sophia,  *'  that  for  ourselves  we  expect 
nothing  from  this  miserable  place, 
except  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that 
those  who  depend  upon  us  shdl  not 
be  completely  wretched.** 

"  They're  used  to  it,  ma'am,  quite 
used  to  it,  I  assure  you,"  was  the  cool 
response  of  Mr  Pat  Connor. 

"  They  may,  sir,"  said  my  wife 
warmly,  "  but  tee  are  not— tre  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  men  housed 
Hke  men,  fed  like  men,  clothed  like 
men — ^not  housed  like  wolves,  fed  like 
dogs,  and  clothed  like  scarecrows  I 
I  am  astonished  to  hear  such  an  ob- 
vervattosi  Mr  Cpnnor/* 
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Pai  Comor  wis  a  aarried  man 
luBisaiC—ao  he  quaked  in  liis  ahoei! 

**  We  leave  tbete  poor  ^eofHop" 
laid  Sophia*  with  teafi  in  her  ejes» 

to  your  generoti^ — to  your  joa- 


he  raeaired  wa  vefjr  gnooodj,  bi^ 


Pai  Connor  langhed  in  liia 
jnftice  and  generoiitT  expected  from 
an  attoraar  of  Ballinailoe,  was  lo  de- 
Tiliah  goo^  aa  well  aa  new  I 

M  Would  to  God/'  ezeUimed  So- 
phia*  with  Tebemeneey  ''  that  tfaej 
who  have  the  power  I  want,  had  the 
win  I  poaieM  and  tliat  Iriihniai«  in- 
stead of  trealiQg  lightlj  the  distrenes 
of  their  countrymen,  woold  respect 
their  miseries  and  lend  their  lives  to 
nUerethem!** 

Pat  Connor  scrutinised  the  floor# 
hlnshedf  and  looked  rather  ashamed  of 
himself. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr  Connor,  if  I  have 
said  loo  mnchf  or  rather»  if  my  fiBelings 
have  been  expreised  as  wannlj  as  I 
£m1,"  continnad  Sophia.  ''I  know  that 
yon  can  do  little  for  our  poor  people.— 
the  distresses  that  prees  upon  us  piees 
with  accumulated  weight  upon  them 
—the  embarrassment  of  the  landlord 
.is  the  misery  of  the  tenant ;  but  there 
is  one  thiny^  yon  can  sdll  afford — your 
sympathy  m  their  distresses ;  there  is 
a  shelter  you  can  always  provid^^ 
your  protection  from  oppresuonl** 

Pat  Connor  started  up,  declared 
that  if  he  should  lose  his  commission 
altogether  he  would  not  be  seyere  on 
the  Bodkin  Bog  tenantry— that  there 
was  no  resisting  a  lady  of  sudi  noble 
sentiments— and  that*  if  he  could  not 
leave  Bodkin  Bog  better*  declared, 
upon  the  honour  of  an  attorney*  which 
may  be  considered  eauivalent  to  ano- 
ther gentleman's  oath,  that  he  would 
leave  it  no  worsel 

Before  we  finally  left  that  part  of 
the  country,  we  waited  upon  our  land- 
lord, the  Earl  of  Clangallaher,  inform- 
ing his  lordship  of  the  disappointment 
in  our  territorial  expectations,  of  the 
arrangements  we  had  made  to  return 
again  to  London,  and  our  desire  to  be 
the  bearers  of  his  lordship's  com- 
mands.  With  Lord  Clangallaher  I 
had  some  slight  previous  acquaint- 
vice*  reporting  his  speeches  in  Par- 
liament m  a  superior  style,  and  occa- 
sionally troubling  him  for  a  frank ;  he 
had  got  wind,  too,  of  Sophia*s  charac- 
ter in  the  country,  which  was  exag- 
gerated upon  the  Irbh  principle  of  a 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  praise  for 
three  penny  worth  of  civility,  so  that 


and  coounaiided  & 
nenrngUankj  to  renufa  the  aexl  daj. 
In  the  ooontiies  beyond  the  Shuuuii, 
rsmaiiung  the  next  day  is  la  eqoin. 
lent  tenn  for  remaining  as  In^  n  jR 
like^  or  rather  as  long  as  yw  bsl 
Aeoordiogiy  we  staid  a  foiteiglit  v!:: 
the  old  eari,  and  eqoyed  a  bnee  if 
the  pleasantest  weeks  I  ever  kiOedb 
my  life.  The  Eari  of  OsagilULe! 
wasb  as  Ihave8aid,ap&nper;bev23, 
moreover,  a  finished  old  Irish  gelui^ 
man — the  finest  specimen  of  thitu^ 
animal — and  may  I  never  eat  uotk 
Cailingford  oyster  if  I  wouldn't  ntk 
dine  off  a  dish  of  fiummery  whh  a  Du: 
of  his  stamp,  than  wash  down  tBitk 
with  turtle  pundi,  at  the  board  of  i 
ci^  alderman  or  East  In<fia  director. 

Before  leaving,  the  eari  called  ce 
aside*  uid  alter  aome  expreanouccfr 
plimentary  to  my  wife  and  mjki 
regretted  that*  in  the  circnmstaneeiii 
which  his  estates  irere»  it  vas  omrl; 
impossible  for  him  to  do  anjtiiii^ 
towards  the  augmentetion  of  our  pea- 
niary  interest  in  Bodkm  Bog;  ^^ 
served  that*  if  a  situation  in  Dab^ 
would  lie  in  my  way,  he  had  viittfi 
a  pressing  letter  to  his  relatire  Tii* 
count  Cremona^  who*  in  addition  to 
other  government  offices,  vas  ooe  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Navi- 
gation, and  had  vast  power  and  pa- 
tronage at  his  disposaL  <'Accord- 
in^y,"  the  earl  oontinned, "  I  via^ 
to  know  whether  you  would  do  at  un 
favour  to  present  this  letter  to  hd 
Cremona — I  say  do  me  the  faroo?, 
because  I  am  satisfied  his  lordsiup  wili 
feel  obliged  to  me  for  having  recos- 
mended  to  his  notice  a  person  so  m 
entitled  in  every  way  to  notice  a 
yourself." 

The  unexpectedness  of  this  h^f^ 
on  the  part  of  his  lordship— his  bla£o 
and  considerate  manner,  ind  the  ifi* 
genuous  turn  he  gave  to  his  inteDtua 
of  providing  for  me  for  life,  vhia 
none  but  a  nobleman  of  two  (xntana 
standing  can  give — laying  an  oblige* 
tion  so  gracemUy  on  your  shoolderJ 
that  you  cannot  feel  its  weigh  ^ 
rather  traosferring  the  weight  alto- 
gether from  your  shoulders  to  his  ovoi 
so  overwhelmed  me,  that  if  I  had  pn^ 
viously  known  what  afterwards  torow  i 

out,  that  the  patronage  of  his  lordsmp 
would  have  been  the  most  unfortusaw  j 
accident  of  my  life,  I  would  neTertw-  I 
less  have  done  as  I  did--aeceptecl  tbt 
favour  with  a  warmth  and  reading** 
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that  showed  1  knew  the  kindness  that  state-porter  at  the  lord  lientenanf  i 
prompted  it,  and  was  grateful  for  it.  door,  in  the  whole  hive  of  officials— if 
Ireland  is  the  land  of  job.     From  hive  that  can  be  called  which  is  devoid 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  every  per-  of  industry  and  produces  nothings- 
son  in  the  remotest  degree  connected  there  is  not  an  insect  in  the  slightest 
with  the  public  service  is  a  jobber  bv  degree  identified  with  the  people  of 
trade.     The  lords  lieutenant  job  with  Ireland — ^withtiieir  benefit  in  any  way« 
the  supporters  of  their  governments  past^  present*  and  to  come.     They 
or  rather  of  the  government  whereof  swarm  round  the  viceroy,  spectators  of 
they  are  the  Polichinellos— the  lords  a  pitiable  puppet-show,  take  their  sa- 
chancellor  job  with  the   swarm   of  laries  quarterly,  and  their  very  names 
seedy,  needy,  greedy,  clamorous  gen-  are  unknown  save  in  the  almanac  that 
demen  of  the  bar,  except  in  the  case  chronicles  their  places, 
of  Chancellor  Hannibal,  who  jobs  only        To  assist  the  bumpkin  statesmen  in 
-with  the  fruit  of  his  own  loins — the  the  proper  disMbntion  of  this  patron- 
secretary  of  state,  hb  under- secretary^  age,  eaeh  secretary  of  state  is  ear- 
and  the  under-secretary's  private  se-  wigged  by  a  knot  of  sturdy  beggars 
cretary — as  also  the  under-secretary's  from  the  moment  he  arrives  on  the 
private  secretary 'sunder-secretary,  job  ''sod,"  who  cling  to  him  like  horse- 
with  every  living  soul  that  will  job  with  leeches,  sucking  through  him  the  pub- 
them.     As  my  friend  Isaacs,  the  slop-  lie  money,  and  only  dropping  off  to 
seller  of  Houndsditch,  observes  of  his  fiuten  upon  the  next  bumpkin  states* 
congenial  avocation,  "  I  vill  buy  you,  man  in  succession.    iTou  will  see  these 
by  Gosh,  and  by  Gosh  I  vUl  sell  you  fallows  in  the  lord  lieutenant's  anti* 
all  de  same."    The  only  difierence  room  besieging  his  excellency;  in  die 
between  old  Isaacs  and  the  slop-sellers  secretary  of  state's  anti-room  block* 
of  Dublin  Castle  is,  that  whereas  the  ading  the  secretary  of  state ;  in  the 
latter  traffic  upon  the  public  capital,  under-secretary's  cooling-room,  dan« 
the  Jew,  more  honest,  carries  on  ousi-  cing  attendance  on  the  under-secre* 
ness  upon  capital  of  his  own.  tary,  lying  in  ambuscade  under  the 
There  is  no  appointment  in  the  gift  Castle  stairs,  and  uncovering  to  every 
of  these  official  jobbers  which  you  may  flunky  who  wears  the  vice-regal  livery, 
not  hope  to  attain,  provided  you  have  No  matter  whether  the  thing  to  be 
no  real  or  substantial  qualification,  given  away  be  a  peerage  or  a  police- 
There  is  nothing  for  which  you  may  man's  place,  it  is  all  the  same,  the 
not  confidently  appiv,  providing  you  vermin  are  instantly  In  motion,  and 
can  prove  to  their  satisfaction  that  you  the  scratching  incontinently  b^^s. 
have  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim.  There  Such  more  than  oriental  prostration. 
Is  no  degree  of  social  familiarity  to  such  lick-spittling,  such  a  eongrega* 
which  you  may  not  aspire,  provided  tion  of  rascally  running  dustmen  you 
you  have  the  required  number  of  extra  never  saw  in  your  Kfe  I     If  you  were 
joints  in  your  back-bone.  to'enquire  wnat  public  services  these 
Under  one  vice-regal  reign  a  civet-  virtual  dispensers  of  the  patronage  <^ 
scented  coxcomb,  a  clerical  scamp,  or  Ireland  had  ever  performed,  to  entitle 
acaptain  with  a  turn  for  intrigue,  will  them  to  select  tne  office-holders  of 
be  provided  for  in  preference  to  all  the  nation — if  vou  demanded  whether 
others.     One  bnmplun  of  a  secretary  their  energies  had  ever  been  directed 
of  state  provides  for  a  fellow  who  to  noble  aims  or  praiseworthy  pur- 
played  skittles  at  Oxford,  and  an-  suits — if  they,  or  any  of  them,  were 
other  puts  his  bastard  son  Into  a  splen-  known  in  the  remotest  degree  in  lite- 
did  snuggery  for  life ;  but  in  all  cases,  ratnre  or  science,  arms  or  arts,  you 
and  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  ex-  must  receive  a  reply  in  the  nega* 
pected  that  to  gain  an  appointment  in  tive — place-hunting  is  their  trade,  and 
Ireland  you  must  be  a  native  of  Eng-  prowhn|^  about  the  Castle  of  Dublin, 
land.    The  better  to  succeed  in  offi-  the  business  of  their  lives ;  nor  are 
cial  duties  among  the  people,  vou  are  you  ever  informed  of  their  existence 
required  "to  know  noming  of  them,  save  in  some  scurvy  ra^  of  a  news- 
ana  only  to  entertain  Sot  diem  the  paper  that  mentions  their  names  for 
highest  contempt ;.  and  the  more  effec*  aire,  or  at  the  tail  of  some  humbugging 
tnally  to  serve  the  country,  you  are  to  report  to  some  humbugging  commis- 
take  all  you  can  get,  and  cut  out  of  it  sion.    For  the  use  and  benefit  of  these 
as  fast  as  you  possibly  can.    From  the  men  are  commissions   organised  in 
lord  lieutenant  down  to  the  bloated  perpetual  suecesirioni  with  the  usual 
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uttendant  dxtuj  of  civil  mercenaries-*  to  belieTO  he  would  olgeet  to  be  o&e 

for  their  hehoof  are  old  situations  re-  of  the  deril's  chaplains,  if  he  eoold 

yi?ed»  useless  ones  re-salaried,  and  get  a  better  living  bj  it.     The  Bere- 

new  ones  contrived-^it  is  to  them  that  rend  Jim   Crow  was  not  always  a 

the  public  money  is  votedf  and  it  is  Whig  parson — only  since  the  Whigs 

through  their  hands  the  public  money  came  into  power  \   ha  was  onee  s 

is  invari^ly  misapplied.  Brunswicker,  now  he  is  a  Radical; 

Among  the  more  eminent  of  the  formerly  he  was  an  oot-and-oiifc  Tory, 

Irish  undertakers  of  the  present  day»  at  present  he  goes  the  entire  swiag  u 

I  cannot  avoid  making  honourable  a  precursor ;  to-day  he  exhibits  ^lo- 

mention  of  my  intended  patron  Vis*  self  at  the  Bible  Society,  and  to-nor- 

count  Cremonay  the  Right  Honour-  row  you  will  find  him  interdictiiif 

able  Lumpkin  Snake,  and  the  Reve-  holy  writ  at  a  national  school, 

rend  Jim  Crow,  a  trio  to  whom  I  offer  ^  i  v    *    #  j       ^, 

my  respectful  compUmenU,  entreating  "Most  skilfW  he  to  fawn  and  »N.kfor 

them  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  ^„   aJ\^^^*  #  vt    t^  a     ««. 

moBtdi«tiiigXfa«deoiirider.tioii.   A.  »"  ^"^^  fc.hlon'd  to  tb.  y,n^ 

it  may  be  useful  to  gentlemen  apply- 
ing for  situations  at  Dublm  Castle^  The  man  is  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  mitre, 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  gentlemen«  that*8  the  fact ;  and,  from  what  I  hate 
pseudo-gentlemen,  and  soi-disant  gen-  seen  of  him,  of  his  venaUtT,  sabser- 
tlemen  in  Ireland — I  intend  briefly  viency,  tergiversation,  and  re-tergi- 
to  describe  the  charficters  of  the  Vis-  versation,  I  have  not  the  remotest 
count  Cremonai  the  Bight  Honour-  doubt,  although  he  has  been  cmeilj 
able  Lumpkin  Snake,  and  the  Reverend  disappointed  once  or  twicet,  that  the 
Jim  Crow.  The  character  of  the  fellow  will  get  it  I 
Viscomit  Cremona— if  character  that  In  the  externals  of  humanitr,  the 
oould  be  called,  which  character  had  Reverend  Jim  Crow  is  the  double  of 
none— was  of  a  negative  quantity:  his  Mr  Snake — ^the  same  incapacity  of 
Lordship  was  a  good-easy,  good-mtea-  looking  a  man  straight  in  the  face,  or 
tiooed,  good-for-nothing  man,  eminent  of  holding  themselves  straight  in  the 
only  In  scouring  out  a  <Stoh,  and  great  hack — ^the  same  hang-dog,  ainisier  as- 
in  a  solo  on  the  big  fiddle.  The  Right  p^ct,  and  the  same  violonceUo-shool- 
Honourable  Lumpkin  Snake  was  a  ders  appertain  in  an  equal  degree  to 
lineal  desoendant  of  the  celebrated  hotfa. 

Mr  Snake  of  the  School  for  Scandal^        "  Hum— ha— exactly  so — yea— jost 

with  a  strong  family  likeness  to  that  so.     Hum — your  businesa — with— 

lespectable  anoestor;  this  difference  hum— ah— me?"  enquired  the  ViscoaBt 

only  existing,  that  whereas  the  ffreat  Cremona#  as  I  entered  his  lordship's 

Mr  Snake  being  onee  detected  in  the  study,  having  previously  sent  in  my 

commission  of  a  good  action,  repented  card. 

thereof  most  heartily^  and  recovered        "  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  bearer 

in  time  the  badness  of  his  character,  of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Qaogal- 

the  preeen t  representative  of  the  fami-  laher  to  your  lordship,'*  was  my  prompc 

ly  has  never  been  suspected  even  of  a  roplv,  presenting  at  the  same  tune  mj 

■  kind  or  generous  action  towards  man,  credentials. 

woman,  or  child,  and  thanks  God  he  "  Hum— ha— exactly  so— yee— just 
has  nothing  whatever  to  be  ashamed  so — ^so  I  thought,'*  was  the  profouad 
of  I  In  appearance  he  is  of  the  hang-  rm'omder  of  his  lordship, 
dog  formation,  wearing  his  head  en-  Now,  in  good  society^  when  one 
.  fimce  between  his  shoulders,  his  eyes  gentleman*^!  don't  mean  bagman— 
downcast,  and  his  back  of  the  fiddle  presents  another  with  a  letter  of  ia- 
pattern.  When  you  speak  to  hun»  he  troduction,  the  rule  is  to  invite  the 
looks  three  ways  at  once,  like  a  stray  bearer  to  be  seated,  to  iay  the  letter 
goose  in  a  quarry  hole,  and  for  the  on  one  side,  or  put  it  in  your  pocket, 
life  of  him«  cannot  look  a  man  straight  without  looking  at  more  than  the  sc- 
in  the  faoe--an  infallible  indication  of  perscription,  and  to  address  the  ges- 
the  rascal  I  tleman  recommeaded  to  yonr  nocke 
The  Reverend  Jim  Crow  is  by  pro-  hi  a  manner  Ihat  will  lead  him  to  t^ 
fession  a  political  parson — of  all  par-  belief  that,  if  he  had  brought  no  letter 
ties  in  the  world  a  Whig  parsop — ^he  at  all,  he  would  have  been  equally  ac- 
ts, iBoreover,  one  of  the  Urd  Ueute-  ceptable  to  you.  The  gentkunan  re- 
nant*t  chaplains,  atid  I  have  no  reason  tires,  satisfied  that  the  wann  courtesy 
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with  vhioh  yoa  h^ye  received  him  is 
a  tribute  less  to  your  friendship  for 
the  introducer^  thin  to  hit  own  intrin« 
sic  power  to  pleese ;  the  belief  in  his 
own  power  to  please  gires  him  plea* 
8ure>  and  the  object  yon  had  in  view 
in  leading  him  to  the  belief»  and  its 
attendant  gratifioation»  is  the  constant 
object  the  man  of  the  world  and  ao« 
complisfaed  gentleman  has  in  view— 
to  please. 

When  the  gentleman  leaTes>  take 
up  your  letter^  peruse  it^  and  if  you 
f  nd  every  thing  as  it  should  be^  the 
first  day  you  have  a  few  mora  than 
ordinarily  agreeable  peoplej  send  your 
new  friend  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

The  Viscount  Cremona  took  his 
friend's  letter  exactly  ss  a  she^cook 
aeiaes  with  her  tongs  a  stray  cat  who 
has  been  dandestinely  brought  to  bed 
of  an  illegitimate  kitten ;  and  having 
scowled  aty  rather  than  regarded  me 
from  head  to  foot^  turned  the  letter 
over,  examined  theseal>  to  make  sure 
that  the  minive  was  not  a  forgery, 
and  keeping  me  standing  where  I  was, 
commenced  reading  the  epistle  intr(^ 
ductory,  as  you  might  peruse  an  in- 
tended footman*s  tiiree  months'  cha- 
racter. 

*'  Hum— ha^ust  so-»exaetly  so-* 
so  I  thought — yes — what  do  yon 
want  ?*'  enquired  the  viscounty  flingu 
ing  Lord  Clangallaher*s  letter  con- 
temptuously upon  the  study  table,  in 
a  style  that  convinced  me  his  lordship, 
though  a  nobleman,  was  no  gentle- 
man.^not  in  the  remotest  degree. 

*'  I  understand^  my  lord,"  said  I, 
'*  jour  lordship  is  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  NavigaUon.'' 

*'  Hum—ha — so  I  thought— just  so 
.—exactly  so— ha-*hum  1*' 

**  And  I  was  led  to  believe,  by  the 
Earl  of  Qangallaher,  that,  on  his  ac- 
count, your  lordship  might  be  disposed 
to  take  into  your  fkvonnble  considera- 
tion ray  applicatbn  to  be  appointed 
one  of  the  iaspeetors  nnder  the  board 
at  which  yonr  lordship  so  ably  pre- 
sides.*' 

**  Hum-^ha  take  a  seat  for  a  mi- 
nute, will  ye?  though<-*hum — I  am 
rather  engaged  this  morning  exactly 
30— just  so«Ilhum-*4uu— ha.— hum  I*' 

*^  I  hope,  my  lord,"  eontiniKsd  I, 
**  that  if  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  the  sitnatiim  through  the  ge- 
nerous interference  of  your  lordship, 
I  shall  discharge  my  duty  with  seal, 
fideUty,  and"^ 
.  «'  Poohl-^hum— he^jnst  so— so  I 


thought.  Haveyou— hum— any  other 
interest  ? — £h ! — ha — hum  I" 

"  No  interest  at  all,  my  lord,  unless 
I  succeed  in  having  the  advantage  of 
securing  success,  in  securing  Uiat  of 
your  lordship," 

<«Hum— ha— you  see,  mister— .eh 
«-ah — oh,  yes!--.mister— hum^^very 
well-^you  know — ^we  don't  do  these 
things  on  personal— hum — grounds* 
Now,  my  Lord  Clangallaher — you 
see— hum — ha — though  personally  I 
have  a  great — hum*— respect  for — hum 
vhim-~oannot,  you  see,  do  um  any 
good ;  and  tpc^  you  see — I  mean,  you 
know-^hum-^-that  ie,  you  understand 
-.-ha*  hum— give  these.— hum— .places 
•^in  exchange  for— hum — support  of 
another—- hum<— sort,  {f  you — hum 
.—could  do  us — ^you  see,  any  good—* 
we,  you  see— >it  would,  I  mean,  be  an« 
other  sort  of  a — ^faum — I  mean-*of  a 
things  hut  without  parliamentary-— 
hum — I  mean  interest,  I  can  give  yon 
no  reasonable — ^hum — that  is,  hopes  of 
a— a— any — that  is — (Here  his  lord- 
ship rose,  motioning  me  to  the  door 
with  his  hand,  and  bowing  very  low). 
A — a — good  maw— ning— mister,  a— 
a— (here  his  lordfihip  touched  the  bell) 
-p..good  maw-*-ning.  £h  I— ah  t — ^ha  1 
•^hum  !*' 

*'  Heavens  T  said  I  to  myself,  as 
the  porter  closed  the  hsll  door  alter 
me,  **  was  nature  blind,  d'ye  think,  or 
drunic,  or  in  her  apprenticeship,  when 
she  manufactured  such  a  human  ar- 
ticle as  that  1  '* 

From  the  Viscount  Cremona  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  domicile  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Anthony  Lumpkin  Snake, 
who  lived  some  miles  out  of  town, 
whither  I  took  my  way  on  foot,  pon- 
dering on  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
(which  fools  call  the  caprice  of  for« 
tune)  in  placing  an  animal  like  Lord 
Cremona  in  a  sphere  of  life,  that,  by 
precluding  him  from  the  necessity  of 
earning  hhi  own  bread,  saved  him  froo^ 
dying  of  starvation  in  a  ditch.  When 
I  reaehed  the  gate  of  Mr  Snake,  a 
starved-looking  woman  reconnoitered 
me  through  the  wicket,  and  aflter  a 
series  of  inquh^es,  was  at  last  induced, 
on  my  assurance  that  I  had  pressing 
business  with  her  master,  to  aomit  me. 
I  walked  up  the  avenue,  observing  by 
the  way,  that  no  smoke  Issued  from 
the  chimneys,  and  concluded  that  I 
had  my  walk  for  my  pains,  when,  to 
my  surprise,  a  footman  of  a  cadaver- 
ous aspect  issued  from  the  front  door 
and  anticipating  my  pull  at  the  bell. 
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replied  in  the  affirmative  to  my  enquiry  chamber  of  ereiy  pie  cUer  lord  Ik^ 

whether  his  master  was  at  home.  With  tenant,  on  every  levee  day  (and  if 

my  card  the  cadaverous  footman  pro-  you  wish  to  get  thoroughly  sea^sick^ 

ceeded  to  his  master,  while  I  was  in*  it  may  do  yon  good— I  reeommeod 

vited  to  remain  in  the  hall ;  and  the  you  to  go  to  a  levee  to  look  at  hb], 

cadaverous  footmau,  observing  that  I  wriggling  and  contorting  his  body  h 

had  walked  to  the  house,  desired  me  various  evolutions,  mblnng  his  haeds 

with  a  sneer  to  stand  upon  the  mat—  one  upon  the  other,  snigglmg  ssd  siin< 

for  in  Ireland  as  in  England  you  must  pering,abasementclericallypenoni&d 
have  observed  that  flunkies  have  a        I  told  him,  in  a  few  woids,  ^  ob* 

terrible  hatred  to  mad  dogs,  and  to  ject  I  had  in  view  in  troubling  him; 

people  who  visit  their  masters'  houses  upon  which,  with  many  contortioiis  cf 

on  foot.     I  presume  the  cadaverous  his  Indiaprubber  back,  he  sniggled  est 

flunky  duly  presented  the  card  to  his  an  answer  as  follows:-— 
master,  who,  after  observing,  loud        ''My dear  sir — doyouknoviy 

enough   for  me  to  hear,  **  I  don't  acutely  the  great  value  of  the  neoo- 

know  him  at  all,"  desired  the  cadave-  mendation  of  Lord  QangaUiiber,  «r 

rous  flunky  in  a  loud  tone  to  ''ask  any  other  nobleman  of  his  rank  and 

him  what  he  wants,"  upon  replying  station,  and  I  declare  from  my  hot 

to  which  polite  interrogatory,  I  was,  (laying  his  hand  on  the  plaee  usoailf 

with  much  demur,  findly  admitted.  occupied  by  that  organ),  that  I  b^ 

«'  What  may  your  business  be  with  lieve  his  lordship,  when  he  saysi  viut 

me  ?"  enmiired  the  Right  Honourable  is  so  very  plain  to  be  seen,  that  yea 

Anthony  Xiumpkin  Snake,  in  that  tone  are  a  gentleman  of  great  attainiDeiits. 

of  vulgar  insolence  in  which  he  is  ac-  (Here  I  bowed  very  low.)    Bat  job 

customed  to  address  his  inferiors,  as  a  know,  sir,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  have  a 

sort  of  set-off  for  the  lick-spittling  duty  to  discharge,  to  God  (poio% 

subserviency  with  which  he  approaches  upwards  with  his  fore-finger),  and  to 

every  one  above  him.  n^y  country— (laying  his  hand  oaee 

**  I  took  the  liberty,  sir,  of  waiting  more  on  his  cardiac  r^on),  and  I  do 

on  you  to  say  that  I  have  been  recom*  assure  you  that  I  have  opposed  07 

mended  by  Lord  Clangallaher  as  a  own  relatives  who  hold  sitoatioos  at 

proper  person  to  fill  the  situation  of  that  board,  and  that  I  mean  to  prerent 

Inspector  of  National  Navigation,  and  my  own  Mends,  as  far  as  I  can,  froa 

with  many  apologies  for  the  intrusion,  getting  situations— merit,  my  dear  sir 

venture  to  solicit  your  kind  interfere  — ^you  will  excuse  me but  mentis 

ence  on  my  behalf,  at  the  forthcoming  with  me — ^for  I  know  my  dotj— the 

election . "  sole  con-u*de-ra-ti-on :  therefore,  vith 

''Lord  Clangallaher  I     Pray,  ur,  great  regret,  the  deepest  regret,  I  haie 

have  you  any  claim  on  me  f  *'  to  inform  you  that  my  duty  to  God, 

''  None,  sir,  whatever."  and  my  country — I  say  my  AxAj-^mH 

**  Then,  I  have  only  to  say,  I  am  my  inclination  (with  a  Satanic  le^)i 

astonished  at  your  effrontery  in  com-  preclude  me,  very  much  againatmywiUf 

ing  to  my  house  to  trouble  me,     I  from  gfiving  you  the  slightest  hope 

know  little  of  the  Earl  of  Clangallaher,  (here  his  Reverence  heaved  a  sight 

and  care  less ;  and  as  for  you,  sir,  and  turned  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes 

what  do  t  know  of  you?"  like  a  duck  in  thunder),  the  alightest 

I  bowed,  and  remained  silent.     I  hope  of  obtaining  this  situation.  Good 

felt  that  I  had  degraded  myself  in  so«  morning,  my  dear  sir,  God  bless  job! 
liciting  a  favour  from  a  scoundrel—-        With  this,  the  Reverend  Tim  Crov 

he  might  have  brained  me  at  that  mo-  bowed  me  out,  and  I  returned  to  my 

ment  with  his  lady's  fan  I  dear  Sophia,  who  wept  bitter  teiffr 

**  The  Reverend  Jim  Crow,"  said  I  less  for  the  disappointment  I  had  ex- 

to  myself,  **  is  a  Christian  clergyman,  perienced,  than  the  insolence  I  had 

and  a  Christian  clergyman  is  ever  a  endured  fix)m  wretches,  the  loftiest  <^ 

gentlemen.     He  may  not  feel  inclined  whom,  I  will  say,  and  what  is  moivy 

to  give  me  his  interest,  perhaps,  but  if  God  spares  me,  I  will  pieve,  is  db- 

doubtless  he  will  not.  insult  me."  worthy  to  lick  the  dirt  from  mr shoes! 

With  this  rather  premature  reflec-        I  dismissed  from  my  mind  all  reeol* 

tion  I  took  my  way  to  the  residence  lection  of  these  vermin,  and  made  ar- 

of  the  Reverend  Jim  Crow.  rangements  for  returning  to  lahoor 

The  Reverend  Jim  Crow  entered  and  to  London  with  my  dearest  So* 

the  room  as  he  enters  the  presence*  phia,  the  parent  of  my  pleasnne,  and 
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the  soother  of  my  cares*  to  ivhose  whose  breast^  irhere  I  have  deposited, 

bosom  I  turn  in  my  sorrow  and  in  my  all  my  cares*  I  hope*  when  the  weary 

joy— in  whose  sweet  companionship  I  world  brings  me  to  an  end,  to  breathe 

find  the  only  luxury  of  life*  and  on  contentedly  my  latest  sigh! 

FASCICULUS  THE  rOURTEENTH. 

"  Blot  every  idab  ponecied  of  aught  tojjive. 
Long  may  Long  Tilney,  Long  Pole,  Wellctley  live ; 
And  if  in  time  to  come  Old  Nick  ihonld  revel 
fipgland'i  Prime  MinitCei-'thea  blen  tbe  deyil  1". 

R^ected  tiddreuei, 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  re-  Lodge.     By  the  persuasion  of  Sophia* 

ceire*  on  the  morning  preceding  the  my  guide*  philosopher*  and  friend*  I 

day  that  was  to  have  witnessed  our  abandoned  my  original   intention  of 

embarkation  for  England,  a  neat  en-  kicking  the  cadaverous  flunky  down 

▼elope*  with  a  card  of  invitation  to  stairs*     and     consented*     dreadfully 

dinner*  from  the  Viscount  Cremona,  against  the  g^^ain,  to  say  that  I  would 

which  had  hardly  arrived*  when  an-  be  happy  (God  forgave  me)  to  see  Mr 

other  missive  was  received*  enclosing  Snake  whenever  he  pleased  to  favour 

a  card  for  an  evening  party*  from  the  me  with  a  call — ^went  to  dinner  to  Yis- 

fieverend  Jim  and  Mrs  Crow.  count  Cremona*  for  which  I  was  suf- 

As  these  scoundrels  do  not  usually  ficiently  punished*  in  being  obUged  to 

exhibit  their  insolence  after  this  fa-  affect  to  listen  to  his  lordship's  mur- 

shion*  I  concluded  the  affair  was  a  derous  performance  on  the  violoncello 

hoax*  and  could  make  neither  head  nor  of  a  fantasia  of  Lindley— and  after  that 

tail  of  it*  until  Sophia*  who  usually  adjourned  to  the  mansion  of  the  Reve- 

looked  at  the  morning  papers  for  me,  rend  Jim  Crow,  where  I  drank*  of  pure 

observed*  on  perusing  the  paper  of  malice*  three  bottles  of  champagne* 

this  eventful  morning*  that  the  mur-  the  receipt  whereof  I  hereby  acknow- 

der  was  out.  ledge. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  my  love  ?  *'        In  short*  until  the  day  of  the  elec- 

enquired  I.  tion  for  an  Inspector  of  National  Na- 

«'  We  are  enabled  to  state*  upon  vigation  arrived*  my  life  was  one  con- 
unquestionable  authority*  that  the  Earl  tinned  round  of  feasting  and  fiddling. 
of  Aldemey  is  selected  to  replace  Lord  I  did  not*  indeed*  visit  Lumpkin  Lodge* 
Foozlelesly  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire-  but  I  thought  nothing  of  that*  as  I  was 
land*  and  that  his  Excellency  has  been  told  that  the  indisposition  of  Mrs 
pleased  to  appoint  the  Honourable  Lumpkin  Snake  was  of  a  chronic  na- 
George  Gallaher*  second  son  of  the  ture*  and  that  in  her  disease  the  smell 
Earl  of  Claogallaher*  to  be  private  of  a  kitchen  ^re  would  be  fatal  1  If  I 
secretary  to  hjs  Excellency," — read*  had  been  the  Earl  of  Aldemey*  or  the 
Sophia.  Honourable  George  Gallaher  himself* 

*<  The  murder  is  out*  indeed**'  ex-  I  could  not  have  been  treated  with 

claimed  I — **  the  spaniels  I  '*  more  distinction.    Not  only  was  I  in- 

**  Pardon  me*  love*"    interrupted  vited  to  parties*  but  parties  were  ac- 

Sophy*  **  yon  have  no  right  to  libel  tnally  made  on  my  account — carriages 

spaniels — they  have  at  least  the  virtue  were  perpetually  driving  to  the  door 

of  fidelity.*'  of  our  obscure  lodging  in  Denzille 

<<  Very  true*  Sophy ;  I  beg  the  spa-  Street*  and  Sophia  was  wearied  with 
niels'  ps^on."  importunities  to  visit  people  of  vice- 
In  the  course  of  the  day*  the  cada-  regal  consequence*  whose  names  she 
▼erous  flunky*  appertaining  to  Mr  had  never  beard  before.  I  will  ho- 
Lumpkin  Snake*  arrived  with  a  mes^  nestly  confess  that  I  was  swindled  out 
sage  from  die  right  honourable  rascal*  of  my  sound  senses*  by  the  exhibition 
his  master*  to  the  effect  that  Mr  Snake  of  this  hollow-hearted  rascality.  I 
would  be  happy  to  know  if  it  would  actually  believed  that  it  was  to  me*  not 
be  convenient  for  me  to  favour  him  to  the  Honourable  George  Gallaher 
with  an  interview*  and  where ;  and  to  and  his  venerable  fiEither*  that  all  this 
express  his  regret  that  the  indisposi-  adoration  was  paid ;  and  believing  my- 
tion  of  Mrs  Lumpkin  Snake  rendered  self  possessed  of  some  hitherto  undis- 
it  impossible  for  him  at  present  to  covered  merit*  plumed  myself  on  my 
gratify  the  wish  nearest  to  his  heart,  success*  and  fell  into  the  trap ! 
of  having  me  on  a  visit  at  Lumpkin        If  I  live  a  thousand  years*  I  never 
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,  will  forget  the  day  of  my  eleetion  as  impassable  swamp*    He  returned  to 

the  Inspector  of  National  NavigatioB.  his  native  country  a  beggar,  and  died 

I  went  up  to  the  board- room,  know-  soon  after  of  a  broken  heart. 
ing  that  I  was  already  elected^  and  ''InaTerylew.years»**.Baid  faksoo, 
the  reverend  and    right  honourable  with  tears  in  his  eye8>  "  my  father 
rascals    composing  the  Board>  went  ^mnst  havebeenaM^gor-gefieral^whea 
up  to  the  board- room,  well  knowing  I  could  have  been  ensured  a  commis- 
in  their  hearts  that  they  had  elected  sion  in  the  service.'' 
me,  and  that  if  I  were  blind,  deaf,  or  **  Perhaps,  sir,'*  said  I,  **  your  ft- 
paralytic,  they  had  not,  with  the  fear  ther*s  services  might,  if  properly  ro- 
of the  Lord  (Lieutenant)  before  their  presented,  still  entitle  yoa  to  the  no- 
eyes>  dared  to  do  otherwise.     How-  tice  of  the  Horse- Gnanis." 
ever,  the  farce  most  be  solemnly  per-  *'  I  fear  not,**  replied  the  yonag 
formed,  and  solemnly  performed  it  ac-  gentleman  ;  ^'  we  have  made  appliea- 
cordingly  was.    Although  the  vacancy  tion  repeatedly,  and  my  mother  aad 
about  to  be  filled  up  was  studiously  sisters,  by  a  sacrifice  of  their   littk 
concealed,  lest  the  public  should  get  patrimony,  have  actually  lodged  the 
wind  of  it  and  bestow  it  on  some  eml-  money  for  a  oommission,  but  we  haw 
nent  civil  engineer,  or  other  qualified  been  uniformly  answered    fiom  the 
person,  there  were  six-and-fif^y  candi-  Horse- Guards  that  no  hope  can  be  i£> 
dates;  and,  may  I  never  see  Mala-  forded  me  of  an  entry  into  the  ser- 
hide,  if  I  didn't  pity  the  poor  deluded  vioe.     I  heard  of  this  siluatioo,*'  ooo- 
devils,   many  of  them  from  distant  tinued  he  i  "  and  being  deeiroos  to 
parts  of  the  country,  then  and  there  relievemyaelf  of  the  horrid  coosaieas- 
assembled,  to  be  immolated  at  the  aess  that  I  have  contributed  to  Ihs 
shrine  of  the  solemn  humbug  of  an  poverty,  if  not  to  the  misery,  of  ny 
already  decided  election.    They  were  family,  I  have  applied  for  it*      Oh ! 
all  snobs,  and  Ihave  a  natural  aversion  how  happy  it  would  make  tktmiil 
to  that  frequent  variety  of  the  human  should  succeed  1  '* 
animal.    By  the  way,  they  were  not  1  felt  almost  ashamed  of  myself,  for 
all  snobs :  there  was  one  so  palpably  I  knew  he  woul4  not  sueceed,  and  I 
a  gentleman  —  I  knew  him  by  thai  knew  that  I  was  to  preclude  hie  hoses 
first  and  surest  eriterion  of  hu  elasB»  of  success,     I  thought  of  his  oiotber 
r^o$e — that  1  cottoned  to  him  in  a  mo«  and  sisters— I  thought  of  my  Sofdiia; 
ment ;  for,  thank  God,  althongh  po-  and  I  will  say  for  Sophie  that  this 
verty  precluded  me  through  life  from  was  the  only  moment  of  my  life  when 
emulating  the  gentlemanly  dress  and  I  wished  1  had  never  married, 
deportment,  it  cannot  deprive  one  of  The  surly  porter  of  the  CoaaBts- 
the  right  to  admire  gentlemanly  aenti*  sioners  of  National  Navigation  entered 
ments  and  habiti,      I  entered  into  the  apartment,  and  having  called  oot 
conversation  with  this  gentleman,  a  my  name  in  an  authoritative  Tosoe,  I 
fine  intelligent  young  fellow — frank,  left  the  room  and  ascended  the 


not  familiar— manly,  not  hrmqu^-^  staircase  after  the  fellow,  who  bowed 

serious,  not  solemn — ^gay»  not  trifllngf  very  low  at  every  step,  aa  if  he  knew 

But,  in  short,  you  read  this  Msgaaine^  that  it  was  all  settled,  and  that  I  was 

and,  as  a  gentleman,  you  must  know  oiread^  the  inspector ;  fw  the  vwmia 

what  he  was.    His  father,  he  told  me,  about  public  ofiSces  have  a  tort  (tf  ia- 

had  been  a  field-officer  in  the  British  stinct  in  'discovering  the  proper  eb- 

army — I  forget  the  corps,  but  I  think  jeets  of  their  fixture  subservieney.  The 

it  was  the  18th  light  dragoons.    After  secretary — a  gentleman  and  aeholai^* 

long  and  honourable  service,  he  was  leoeived  me  veiy  politely  at  the  door 

seduced  by  some  swindler  in  oolonlxsr  of  the  board*room,  and  the  Comaue- 

tion  matters  (such  as  are  now  not  sioners,  ^when  I  entered,  deaiDsd  me 

only  protected,  but  encouraged  by  the  to  take  a  chair. 


present  government*  in  every  sort  of  **  Hum  ha  ■  jnst  so— ezaetly 
extortion,  oppression,  and  deceit),  ami  ezoase  tu,  niister--ah ! — you  know- 
having  sold  out  of  the  army,  puroha^  hum-^a>«-thatitii  a  partof  ear — hnm 
sed  a  territory  from  the  colonisatioa  — duty  to- -ah!  abi  enquire  — iote 
crimp,  where,  having  laid  out  his  little  the— hum— -qualificatiiws — hum  ^>of 
all  in  the  necessary  expenses*  and  the  candidates—at  this — ^hum— election^ 
transport  of  bis  family,  he  disoovered  ha— hum,'*  observed  Yiscouot  Cremo- 
that  all  of  his  estate  that  did  not  oon*  98«  eondesoendiagly, 
sist  of  AiAes/  wasone  dense  forest  and  <«  Amere  matter  of  Ibrm!**  Mid  the 
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Right  Honoonible  Anthony  Lmopkitt 
Soake. 

''  A  mere  matter  of  form ! "  echoed 
the  Reverend  Jim  Crow. 

**  A  mere  matter  of  form  I*'  ebo» 
roMed  all  the  other  CommieeioDers-  of 
Kalional  Navigation. 

>*  Hum— ha*-ju6t  lo — exactly  80«^ 
excuse  uSf  mbter^but  w.e  miut— hum 
»--a6k  you  for  yomr— Jiam..*.what  are 
your  pretenuooB  to^-hum — tbiasitDa* 
tion?— ha*-hum/'  enquired  the  Vis- 
county bowing. 

**  The  Earl  of  Clangallaber,  my 
lord/'  I  replied*  with  ludiorous  gravity. 

**  What  are  your  qualifieations/* 
enquired  Snake^  who  oould  beayco- 
phanticy  but  not  oivily  nature  having 
viade  him  arasealf  but  not  agentleman. 

«'  The  Earl  of  ClangaUahen  air/' 
repeated  l»  with  another  bow. 

<'  'Tis  a  mere  matter  of  form— but 
you'll  exense  me«  my  dear  sir.  May 
1  presume  to  ask  whether  you  have 
any  other  qualification?"  observed 
the  Reverend  Jim  Crow. 

''  Only  the  Earl  of  Clangallaher/* 
I  repeated,  for  the  third  time. 

f' Hum — ha  .—have  you  .^  may  I 
aak,  any*-hnni— I  mean  any  testimo* 
niale?"  again  interrogated  the  Viseonat 
Cremona  ? 

'^  Certainly,  my  lord,'*  said  I,  ''one 
from  the  Earl  of  CUngallaher." 

"  Have  you  auy  other  testimoi- 
aii^s  ?  '*  enquired  Mr  Lumpkin  Snake. 

''  Oh  yes  i  ur,"  I  replied ;  ''  two 
from  the  Earl  of  Clangallaher  1 ! " 

"  Have  you  any  oMer  testimo- 
nials V  re-eohoed  the  Rev.  Jim  Crow. 

'^  By  all  maanst  sir,  thru  from  the 
Earl  of  ClangaUafaer  1 11" 

The  Cemmissionem  of  National 
Navigation  paused,  and  looked  so- 
lemnly at  <Hie  another. 

**  Hum— ha— I  think,*'  observed 
the  Viscount  Cremona,  looking  round 
the  table,  *'  the  testimonials  (I)  and 
qualifieadona  (I  i)  of  this  gentleBia9> 
are— hum^-quite  satisfactory.'* 

''  Oh  1  quite  satiafaetory,*'  replied 
the  Right  Hcwourable  Anthony 
Lumpkin  Snake. 

*^  Oh  1  perfectly  satisfaotory*"  said 
the  Reverend  Jim  Crow. 

•^  Oh  I  perfectly  satisfaotery/* 
eohoed  all  the  other  Commiss&onen  of 
National  Navigation. 

''  Mr  Secretary,  the  g««itlemaa  may 
retire,"  observed  the  Viscount  Cro- 
mena*  and  Mr  Secretary  bowed  me  out 
with  ludicrous  gravity,  accordingly. 

When  I  descended  into  the  ifait- 


ing^room,  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
me,  and  the  snobs  sidled  up,  one  after 
another,  to  get  a  hint  of  the  nature  of 
my  examination. 

**  Did  they  ask  you  the  i^ative 
strengths  of  timber  and  iron  ?  **  en- 
quired snob  the  first. 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  you  answer  it?*' 

''  No.'* 

<'  /  know  that^/  know  that— J 
know  thatl"  eocclauned  several  snobs 
in  a  breath. 

**  May  I  ask  if  they  examined  you 
on  the  construction  of  locksincanaUr" 
enquired  snob  the  seoend. 

«  Yes." 

'«  Did  you  know  it  ? " 

«  No.*' 

«'  I  know  that—  I  know  that./ 
know  that  1  **  choniased  several  snobs 
at  once. 

**  Did  they  examine  yon  on  sub- 
mjirine  architecture?"  enquired  sno)) 
the  third. 

€<  Yes.*' 

''Did  you  know  it?*' 

"  No.** 

''  i  know  that— J  know  that—/ 
know  thatl"  exclaimed  the  snobs  al- 
together. 

The  door  of  the  waiting-room  open- 
'  ed,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the  snobs  were 
concentrated  that  way,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  entrance  of  the  burly  porter, 
when  a  very  different  species  of  appari- 
tion presented  itself.  The  door  opened, 
and  while  all  the  eyes  of  all  the  snobs 
were  directed  upon  it,  a  graceful  girl 
entered  the  apartment.  She  had  not 
made  more  than  three  paces  advance 
into  the  room,  when,  modestly  look- 
ing round,  her  eyes  encountering  the 
vulgar  stare  of  ail  the  snobs,  she  made 
a  full  stop,  colouring  deeply,  and  in 
her  embarrassment  dropped  a  packet 
from  her  bosom. 

I  hastened  to  pick  it  up,  and  pre- 
senting it  to  the  lady,  had  just  observed 
on  the  envelope  the  words  ''  On  his 
Majesty's  Sxavup,"  when  the  young 
gentleman,  whose  oonversation  with 
me  I  have  elsewhere  detailed,  turning 
from  the  window,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
his  sister,  and,  ezcluming  <'  Char- 
lotte," flew  instantly  to  her  arms.  He 
led  the  young  lady  into  a  window  ra- 
ther more  removed  from  the  gaae  of 
the  snobs,  and  having  conversed  with 
her  for  a  moment,  approached  me  in 
evident  emotion,  with  a  request  that. I 
would  do  him  the  favour  to  read  a 
.  letter  which  he  had  not  sufficient  com- 
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ponire  to  peruse  himself.    I  followed  vions— hum— edQcation,  halHti-^ 

accordingly  into  the  recess,  and  break.  great-.ham— general    acquiemeoti, 

log  open  the  letter,  in  a  low  tone,  so  the  fittest— hnm.~to  be  the—hnm-. 

as  not  to  be  oTorheard  by  the  snobs.  Inspector  of  National-^inn— eMu 

commnnicated  the  contents  as  follow :  —ham  1  '* 

«<  HoTM  Guardf,  Hay  -^  Ig— .  ^  I  may  as  well  tell  yea  alirob- 

M  Sir,_I  am  duected  by  his  Lord-  served  Snake,    "  that  the   ConiDii. 

ship   the    General    Commanding.in«  sionera   have  come  to  this  dedaoQ 

Cidef  to  acquaint  yon,  that  upon  a  unanimously, 

representation  made  to  him  of  the  long  "  Unanimously,'*  echoed  tiie  Rev^ 

and  distinguished  senrices  of  your  late  ^end  Jim  Crow,  with  emphsiiB— 

father,  his  lordship  has  been  pleased  "  Unanimously,**  chonused  ^m! 

to  recommend  you  for  a  commission  of  the  Commissioners, 

in  the  eighteenth  light  dragoons,  trtYA-  The  Secretary  bowed  us  sU  ootfthe 

out  purchase,  to  which  in  a  few  days  Commissioners  of  National  NsTigstkn 

you  will  be  gazetted  accordingly.  You  went  home  in  their  sererai  earria^ 

are  hereby  indulged  with  two  months*  to  write  letters  of  congratulation  to  the 

leaT0  of  absence,  when  you  will  be  Earl  of  ClangaUaher  (of  which  I  hive 

expected  without  delay  to  join  your  three  now  in  my  pocket),  the  dueoDA- 

regiment,  now  stationed  in  Dublin,  ed  snobs  sneaked  off,  wondering  hovi 

and  report  yourself  to  the  command-  man  came  to  be  elected  who  bet 

ing  officer  for  duty.— I  have  the  ho-  nothing  of  the  relative  strengths  of 

nour  to  be,  sir,  your  very  obedient  iron  and  timber,  the  constmetioo  of 

humble  servant,            .  locks  on  cansls,  or  sub-marine  aitU- 

«<  To  — —  -^*,  Eiq.  tecture,  and  I  went  home  to  acqniBt 

— ^- ,  Dublin  .•*  Sophia  of  my  success,  and  to  dri  for 

I  folded  up  the  letter,  handed  it  to  «b  evening  party  at  the  town-Duanoo 
the  young  gentleman,  who  pressed  of  Viscount  Cremona, 
my  hand  warmly,  without  uttering  a  1^  i>  n<t  my  purpose  hereto  ennme 
word,  then,  taking  his  sister,  who  had  ^®  other  appointments  of  the  Con* 
drawn  her  veil  closely  over  her  face,  missioners  of  National  NsTigitiofb 
but  not  before  some  tears  dropped  (and  their  name  is  Liegion),  bat  this  I 
from  her  eyes  on  his  arm^  bowed  me  '^nll  solemnly  and  truly  aMert,  that  ai 
an  adieu,  and  hastily  left  the  apart-  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  not  one  la- 
ment. I  went  to  the  window,  and  saw  pointment  they  ever  made,  not  gm 
the  young  soldier  and  his  sister  walk  person  they  ever  promoted,  was  pn>- 
hurriedly  down  the  street,  arm  in  arm.  moted  or  appointed  by  tiiiem  upon  aoj 
I  threw  it  open,  and  leaning  out,  fol-  other  grounds,  or  for  any  other  m- 
lowed  them  as  far  as  1  could  with  my  sons  than  the  reasons  and  the  groonis 
eyes,  but  I  did  not  follow  them  far,  that  governed  my  own  appobtment 
for  my  eyes,  somehow  or  other,  be-  The  Earl  of  Aldemey  had  not  n- 
came  dim.  signed  the   government  of  Irdisd 

I  forgot  the  snobs,  the  commission-  more  than  two  months,  when  I  re- 
ars, and  the  election — ^it  is  not  every  oeived  a  mandam$u  from  the  Coami' 
day  a  man  is  permitted  to  enjoy  the  sionera,  ordering  my  attendsnee  npoe 
luxury  of  beholding  a  deserving  nunily  the  next  l)oard-day,  when  I  attended 
made  happy  1  accordingly. 
.  When  the  four-and-fifty  remaining  On  entering  the  board-rooni}  I  ▼» 
snobs  had  been  examined  upon  the  re-  met  by  a  scowl  from  the  Right  Hon. 
lative  strengths  of  iron  and  timber,  Anthony  Lumpkin  Snake,  predsdj 
the  construction  of  locks  on  canals,  similar  to  that  with  which  he  greeted 
and  sub-marine  architecture,  we  were  me  upon  my  first  interview  with  him  it 
all  invited  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Lumpkin  Lt  dge,  and  wliich  eonfoeed 
board-room,  where  the  •Viscount  Cre-  me  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
mona  addressed  the  poor  deluded  a  hole  would  be  picked  in  my  cost  hj 
wretches  in  mannerand  form  following:  that  functionary.     The  Viiofltant  Cr^ 

''Hum— ha— justso-^exacUyso — so  mona,  in  his  usual  hesitating  nusner, 

I  thought— hum — ^the  Commissioners  which  I  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  by 

of  National — ^hum— Navigation,  have  Ihrther  translating,  informed  me  thst 

carefully  examined — ^ha— mto  the  qua-  the  Board  had  hem  made  awsre  of  the 

lificafions  of  every — hum — candidate  fkct,  that  I  was  able  to  do  somethof 

—and  have  resolved  that  Mister— -ah  more  than  write  my  own  name-aad 

*-ah— (pointing  to  me),  is  by  pre-  that  I   had  actuafij  committed  the 
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crime  of  irriting  a  pamphlet^  which 
nobody  had  8old»  which  nobody  had 
bought^  and  of  which  not  a  solitary 
copy»  saTO  one^  which  I  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  present  to  Dr  Viper-— a  jmo^ 
iegiofihe  Reverend  Jim  Crow— which 
was  presented  by  that  small  animal  to 
the  Reverend  rascal  his  master^  who 
forthwith  (for  he  had  no  longer  the 
fear  of  the  Earl  of  Qangallaher  before 
his  eyesy)  laid  the  production  thus  re- 
ceived, with  all  the  circimistances  of 
aggravation  he  could  imagine*  before 
his  brother  Commissioners.  After  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  authorship, 
which  Mr  Lumpkin  Snake,  who  is  a 
Jesuit,  invited  me  to  deny,  under  pre> 
tence  that  he  wished  me  to  save  my 
situation  by  telling  a  falsehood,  the 
Commissioners  called  on  me  for  my 
defence.  My  defence  was>  that  I  had 
written  pamphlets  before,  and  that  the 
Commissioners  not  only  permitted, 
but  encouraged  me  to  write  them; 
praised  them  when  written,  and  had 
uck-spittled  me  for  writing  them ;  and, 
moreover,  had  thanked  the  Earl  of 
Clangall^er  for  recommending  to 
their  notice  a  man  capable  of  writing 
so  well. 

This  staggered  them  a  little,  but  they 
were  too  old  to  be  put  off  their  game 
by  such  an  answer  as  that ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  repeated  the  charge 
over  and  over  again,  informing  me,  in 
reply  to  all  my  supplications,  that  thev 
had  no  occasion,  unless  they  pleased, 
to  give  me  any  reason  for  my  dbmis- 
sal,  that  they  were  determined  to  dis- 
miss me,  and  that  they  only  gave  me 
this  reason  for  doing  so  as  a  satisfac- 
tion-to  my  mind,  and  as  a  matter  of 
favour.  I  offered,  both  in  words  and 
writing — for  I  thought  of  my  wife  and 
children — to  make  them  every  satis- 
faction for  my  unintentional  offence* 
I  implored  them,  with  tears  in  my  eyest 
not  to  bring  me  and  my  family  to  ruin ; 
but  I  implored  in  vain.  Whether  it 
was  that  my  election  was  a  job  of  so 
shameful  a  nature,  that  they  wished  to 
drive  away  at  once  the  recollection  of 
it  and  the  object — or  whether  it  was 
that  I  was  zealous  and  inflexible  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duty — or  whether  it 
was  that  I  knew  more  than  all  my 
masters,  put  them  all  together— or, 
what  would  contrast  more  forcibly 
with  them,  even  than  talent  perhaps^ 
because  I  was  straightforward,  manly 
and  independent;  certain  it  is,  from  the 
moment  that  the  Earl  of  Alderney 
turned  his  back,  irhen  they  knew  they 


dare  do  it,  they  settled  my  dismissal 
and  dismissed  me  accordingly.  Not 
only  did  they  dismiss  me,  but  they 
carried  their  spite  beyond  their  own 
power — ^they  refused  me  a  certificate 
to  enable  me  to  gain  employment  else- 
where— ^they  got  up  in  their  places  in 
Parliament,  and  although,  thank  God, 
they  could  not  even  get  a  fact  against 
me,  hinted  a  fault,  and  hesitated  dis- 
like. They  gathered  together  the 
hirelings  who  depended  upon  them  for 
present  bread  and  future  promotion, 
to  testify  to  what  they  pleased  to  allege 
against  me,  on  pain  of  being  subjected 
to  my  penalty. 

But  why  do  I  suppose  motives  for 
conduct  where  motives  are  so  plain-^ 
why  invent  hypotheses  to  explain  that 
which  more  than  sufficiently  explains 
itself?  The  fact  was,  the  Honourable 
Tom  Shuffleton  had  just  sold  out  of 
the  army,  where  he  had  distinguished 
himself  everywhere  but  in  the  field, 
and  wanted  a  situation.  Now,  there 
was  unfortunately  no  situations  va- 
cant at  the  time  uie  Honourable  Tom 
Shuffletonexpressed,  through  his  uncle, 
the  Earl  of  Fishgall,  who  patronized 
the  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  his  inten- 
tion to  take  a  situation ;  and  as  the 
Honourable  Tom  couldn't  wait,  the 
next  best  thing  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Navigation  could  do  for  him 
was  to  makeK  vacancy,  which,  after 
some  consultation  as  to  whose  situa- 
tion would  make  the  vacancy  most 
quickly,  was  accordingly  done— and 
the  privilege  of  being  ejected,  was 
venr  politely  conferred  on  me. 

1  was  dismissed,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, and  received  a  very  poUte  inti- 
mation from  the  secretary  (which  I 
have  also  in  my  pocket),  informing 
me  that  there  had  been  an  election  for 
an  inspector  vice  jour  humble  servant 
cashiered,  that  the  number  of  candi- 
dates was  forty- six,  and  that  the  Hon- 
ourable Tom  Shuffieton  was  unani- 
mously elected. 

The  recital  of  this  littie  incident 
in  my  eventful  life  is  not  of  a  per- 
sonal interest  alone,  for,  if  it  were  per- 
•sonal  only  to.  myself,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  interest  at  all.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  of  the  deepest  pub- 
lic interest,  and  carries  with  it,  as 
I  may  say,  a  political  moral.  It  is 
proper  that  the  public  should  know 
that  these  Commusioners  of  National 
Navigation  are  of  that  political  faction 
whose  existence  began  by  a  denial  of 
th9  exercise  of  tlmt  very  prerogative 
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of  power,  bj  fiie  partial  exerdie  of  --4i  man  whose  ndafortoiia  it  was  to 

which  they  are  alcme  enahledy  for  one  be  leag^ned  with  cowards  and  to  trast 

single  moment^  to  subsist.     It  is  ligki  to  traitors— a  man  who  looked  the  do> 

the  public  should  know>  that  to  enable  bleman,  liTed   the  soldier,  mad  died 

this  faction  to  retain  its  place,  com*  the  hero  I 

missionerssnch  as  these  are  needlessly  Of  the  Re^eiwBd  Jim  Crow  I  have 
created  upon  the  most  trivial  pre^  had  ample  rerenaw.  He  lias  been 
tences  j  and,  as  the  Persian  leader  was  dismissso,  after  cUnging'  to  tlie  door- 
said  to  have  offered  a  reward  to  anjr  posts  of  Uie  National  Navigatioa 
man  who  could  invent  a  new  pleasure,  offloe,  and  offlffia|r  ^  1^^*  ^  tm  poN 
so  does  the  Whig  leader  offer  a  snug  ter^e  lodge  sooner  than  not  be  qnar. 
birth  to  any  sycophant  who  can  invent  tered  on  the  public*  He  bis  bees 
a  new  commission.  The  Commis*  dismissed,  and  has  only  not  been  dii- 
rioners  of  National  Navigation  have  graced,  because  honest  men  eaae  b? 
already  squandered  hnndieds  of  then*  th«r  own>  when.— yon  can  find  tlie 
sands  of  pounds  of  public  money,  of  other  end  of  the  proverb  yeoreelf.  fie 
which  the  merest  fraction  has  found  has  been  generously  reeeived  be^ 
its  way  into  the  country  for  the  pur-  into — ^bnt  hold — he  »  n  Oiristiss 
poses  for  which  it  was  nominaUy  derg^yman^^I  eatead  to  him  tbst 
granted  by  Parliament,  the  great  re-  mercy  he  extended  net  to  me— I  Bpit« 
nuunder  being  altogether  absorbed  in  him  for  his  Maiter^s  sake  1 
the  qualification  or  the  disinterested  Of  that  seonndral  Snake  I  oaa  take 
supporters  of  this  disinterested  faotion*  no  revenge.  The  man,  if  he  had  tbe 
But  this  is  a  topic  of  a  higher  interest  heart  to  feel,  would  have  bad  the  heirt 
than  the  recital  of  the  life  of  aa  to  spare^f  nothinf  that  I  vrged  to 
oystoT'Oater,  and  demands  graver  save  myself  and  family  tram  mis 
consideration  from  »  graver  pen.  could  move  him  to  pity,  sothia^  tbst 
With  the  fellows  individually  I  have  I  urge  to  show  him  up  as  be  dsasrvce 
no  quarrel.  Their  election  of  me  was,  will  nerve  him  to  rage*  He  is  one  of 
like  all  their  elections,  a  scandaloas  those  cold-blooded  animsls  in  when  tbe 
job,  and  thdr  dismissal  of  me  was  drenkdonisoarrled  on  without  a  hnrt 


only  another  scandalous  job — ^the  one  — 4t  disciple  of  the  Hannibal  sdiooi, 

may  be  permitted  to  neutralise  the  witii  whom  tnmUfir  one  is  not  afeoe 

other.     The   Viscount    Cremona  is  the  first,  but  the  an^  law  of  aatare. 

too  low  for  hatred,  and  too  undigw  Besides,  the  man  is  dukHeas— As  ha> 

nified   for  revenge— >he   is   a    poor  no  son,  who,  if  1  had  aatborlty  aed 

creature,  and  it  is  not  my  intentiott  power,  I  could  fling  teto 


to  make  game  of  such  small  deer.  anddtsgrace-^-Ashasnofhtber, 

Ileavehimtoseour  out  his  ditch,  and  grey  hairs,  instead  of  behi|r  hoaeond 

to  imitate  the  braying  of  a  donkey  on  in  tbe  well-doing  of  his  ehild»  g^  dowi 

his  big  fiddle.    Tbsve  toes  one»  in-  with  sorrow  to  &egraTe,  in  sympstliy 

deed,  the  loftiest  of  bis  name  and  the  with  his  mislbrtaiMs— 4io  fire  warns 

proudest   of  his  lineage^  who    had  ki9  desolate  hearth-^no  IHend  take  a 

nobler  aspirations  for  his  country  than  place  at  kit  inhoqdtaMe  boeid — sack  a 

to  see  her  governed  by  the   pitch*  man  as  Ae  lives  unfriended — dteenme* 


forked  fag  of  a  talentless  and  profli*  gretted — and,eretheelodrattleeoehi» 

gate  faction,  and  higher  views  fbr  coStn,  the  name  and  memory  of  Inn 

himself  than  dangling  in  the  ante-  have  faded  from  the fiuse of  Uie earth! 
room  of  a  subaltern  secretary  of  state 

VASClCirLns  the  riFTKElCTH  ANO  LAST. 

"  We  know  hfm  well ;  and,  though  we  admit  at  once  that  he  it  no  beauty,  and  that  his  xaaaMn 
are  at  the  best  bhilT^  and  at  the  wont  reptiliive,  yet.  In  thoas  who  choose  to  cttltlTatehia  acqnaAiCaa«, 
hia  character  oontfnuaa  ao  to  mellow  and  ameltanito  inelf,  that  tbcv  ooma  •!  laat,  tf  mm  Id  tova^  la 
like  him,  and  even  to  prefer  hIa  conapany  to  that  of  other  mora  brilltant  tiaitork 

"  So  iriie  U  it,  both  with  months  and  men,  that  ft  r^qnires  only  to  know  the  moaC  n  mill  ■anil  af 
thamt  and  to  aaa  them  during  a  feTOuriMa  phaais,  ta  order  to  n§iwA  ttiam  wNh  thai  riiiailiea  oas* 
placeney  which  a  good  heart  iheda  over  all  its  hablti."— CiiAiaTOPHaK  No&tb* 

*  The  Oyster-  Eater  is  no  more.  He    marled  that,  as  ttie  oyster  season  dreir 
died  on  Wednesday  last.     It  was  re*     to  a  close,  his  spirits  became  more  and 


*  For  thl«  account  of  the  ddath  of  our  crnstaceoiu  corre^ondeat,  and  for  th« 
hotloe  of  hii  writings,  we  are  indebted  to  th0  Kindness  of  Doctor  Snoaker. 
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mora  depressed ;  and»  when  it  was  precedents  to  ^uide  me,  and  twenty 

eonmunicated  to  him  that  Mr  O'  Hara  thousand  moie  sweating  in  the  press  ; 

dseliaed  allowiog  him  to  go  any  longer  •^firom  statesmen  and  heroes  down  to 

upon  Hekf  he  was  ofaserred  to  put  his  court  phyueians  and  Tice-regal  dan« 

hand  on  his  heart,  and  to  declare  that  eing  masters^  and  the  doTil  lain  it  if  I 

he  was    afraid   his  manuprmff  was  eannot  pick  out  of  some  one  of  them 

broke.     The  roling  passion*  howeTer#  a  hint  of  the  way  in  which  it  becomes 

eibibited  itself  strong  in  deeay>  §Dd  a  biographer  to  go  1 

alnost  in  dissolution;  the  day  before  he  In  the  first  places  then»  I  have  to 

floaliy  took  to  his  bed,  fram  which  he  apologise  to  the  reader  for  the  absence 

nefor  rosci  having  devoured^  for  a  of  the  mezsotinto  engraving*  from  a 

trifling  wager  (see  Beits  Lifi  in  Lam*  picture  by  Martin  Cregan*  P.  R.  H.  A.* 

iian),  a  eouple  of  hundreds  of  full*  of  the  Oyster*£ater,  which  should 

•ised  Malahides*  six  score  to  the  huiw  have  illustrated  this  portion  of  my 

dred*  in  nineteen  minutes  and  thirty-  narratiTO*  or  rather  have  preeeded  it* 

five  seoonds*  with  ease*  getting  through  i  need  not  say  a  mesxotint  engraving 

his  fish*  as  was  remarked  by  the  by<*  is  the  regular  thing  to  beg^with*  and 

atanderss  in  a  style  equal  if  not  supe-  that  no  respectable  biogriqpher  would 

rior  to  the  performances  of  Dando  put  his  name  to  a  tiUe  without  it. 

bimself.     I  mention  this  fact  merely  However*  it  is  unluckily  not  ready, 

as  another  instance*  in  addition  to  the  and  I  am*  therefore*  compelled  to  sub« 

many  we  already  possess*  of  the  con-  stitnte  in  this  place*  for  the  messotint 

■istency  of  action  and  singleness  of  engraving*  a  slight  pen«and*ink  sketch 

porpose  observable  in  the  characters  of  the  illustrious  sntject  of  my  biogra- 

of  great  men*  which  it  is  the  duty  of  phical  labours*  trusting  that  the  gene- 

an  impartial  historian  faithfully  to  rous  reader  will  excuse  tlie  want  of 

xeeord*  and*  whether  iUse  or  true*  to  the  engraving  until  next  month*  when* 

atiek  up  to  manfully*  for  the  honouf  to  recompense  his  indulgence*  two  will 

and  glory  of  his  hero*  be  given — that  being  also  the  regular 

This*  however*  was  fated  to  be  the  thing  in  illustrated  publications*  where 

last  of  the  Oyster-Eater's  fields  |  so  lithographs  and  letterpress  diare  di^ 

that  the  tremendoos  match  which  was  vided  laurels.     It  is  a  euious  fact* 

to  have  come  off  between  him  and  the  nor  do  I  know  how  to  aceoont  for  it  t 

Immortal  Dando*  for  the  ehampion<-  but  in  every  biographical  work  I  ever 

aldp  of  England*  and  which  exdted  as  saw*  the  hero  is  either  above  the  mid- 

teuch  attention  in  the  oyster*  as  the  die  size  or  below  it'— none  that  I  have 

floateh  between  Spring  and  Langail  ever  heard  of  being  of  the  middle  size 

did  in  the  pugilistic*  world*  being  to  a  nicety.    The  Oyster-Eater  was 

looked  forward  to*  not  merely  with  a  rather  above  the  middle  rize*  and  I 

crustaeeons  but  national  interest*  is  ivonld  have  given  his  exact  height  if  I 

now  for  ever*  as  far  as  the  Irish  Oys-  could  have  ascertained  what  height  the 

tor- Eater  is  concerned*  at  an  end*  and  middle  size  is^  in  fSset  and  inches.    Let 

the  immortal  Dando  reigns  supreme*  it  stiflke*  then*  that  he  was  not  beloW 

It  has  been  confided  to  me*  altbongh  the  midtliesia^  like  the  one-half  of  the 
unworthy*  as  the  medical  attendant  of  world's  great  men*  but  resembled  the' 
tbe  deceased*  and*  as  I  may  say*  his  other  half  in  being  above  it.     His 
literary  executor*  to  attempt  to  gratify  nose — ^we  begin  wiui  the  nose>  being 
that  cnrlosity*  as  natnral  as  it  is  kud-  that  which  George  Robins  calls  the 
able*  that  stimulates  the  little  to  piy  leading   featnre— «was   a  variegated 
into  the  habits*  modes  of  life*  and  proboscb*  aquiline  in  the  beginning 
even  tbe  conversations  of  the  truly  of  its  career*  but*  as  It  got  on  in  tlM 
grreat  $  to  measure  tbe  exact  angle  at  world,  becoming  a  perfect  murphy, 
-which  they  were  In  tbe  habit  of  turn-  turning  up  its  cartilage  in  evident  con- 
ing out  their  illustrious  toes*  and  to  tempt  Hm*  noses  less  erudite  than  itself, 
reeord    whether^  they    sniftered    or  His  eyes — but  why  proceed  with  a 
sneezed  when  their  emdite  noses  took  catalogue  of  the  individual  articles  of 
snufiTf     Biographers  have  a  settled  hk  physiognomy  ?^he  badtbensual 
order  of  procedure  in  these  matters*  number  of  eyes*  with  a  oorrespondlog 
from  which  it  Is  not  for  an  author*  all  pidr  of  eyebrows  to  match— >a  very 
inexperienced  as  I  am*  to  presume  to  good  head  of  hair*  and  a  eonple  of 
▼ary*  even  to  the  variation  of  a  hafr.  whiskers  whose  growth  he  eaeourasfOd 
There  are  ten  ^ousand  pnbllAed  ifith  paternal  lolieitudei  until  al  kst 
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he  looked  more  like  an  owl  in  an  vry  missioners,  whose  conduct  fonna  & 
buah»  than  a  rational  human  creature*  subject  of  his  last  chapter,  he  was  a 
His  figure  was  modelled  on  the  plan  good,  father,  tender  huabandy  a  soiMr 
of  a  brooDisticky  or  rather  after  the  and  steady  man,  and  was  giTing  evoy 
&shion  of  a  scullery  door,  and  his  ap-  reasonable  hope  of  becoming  a  brigka 
pearance,  take  him  altogether,  was  and  useful  member  of  aocieCj.    Froe 
that  of  a  ^banded  life-guardsman,  or  the  day  of  his  being  diamiased,  bow- 
one  of  the  new  police  off  duty.     His  ey^r,  misery  and  nuafoitane  crowded 
dress,  for  some  years  before  his  death,  £ut  upon  him — the  CommiasioBefi* 
was  of  that  particular  material  and  refusal  to  grant  him  a  certificate,  whidi 
cut  known  in  Dublin  as  the  Plunkett  he  might  have  relied  on,  deprived  faka 
Street  style, — his  hat  a  gossamer,  that  effectually  of  obtaining  elaewheie  aa- 
some  years  ago  had  taken  it  into  its  other  employment — ^the  inflneneethg 
head  to  change  its  name  from  black  exercised  with  the  officials  of  etey 
to  brown — his  shoes  high-lows,  to  successive  govemment  to  preveDtboi 
which  were  strapped  down  tightly  a  having  his  case  taken  into  csonsidai- 
pur  of  *'  never-mention-*ems,'*  evi-  tion — and  their  personal  malignity,  a- 
dently  made  for  the  wearer  when  he  lently  exercised  by  a  shrug,  a  wkk, 
was  a  foot  or  two  shorter  than  he  sub*  or  a  shake  of  the  head,  weighed  ah»- 
sequently  grew.  His  coat,  winter  and  gether  too  heavily  npon  his  prospeet^ 
summer,  was  tightly  buttoned  up,  and  and  crushed  him  and  them  tog^faer. 
further  secured  closely  at  the  throat  As  he  himself  has  finely   obsisTeMi, 
with  a  large  corking- pin,  so  that  I  ''  the  hopes  upon  which  he  £ed  £i? 
cannot  grat^y  the  natural  curiosity  of  years  had  died  within  him,  and  tliar 
the  inquisitive  reader  as  to  the  cut  of  epitaphs  might  \e  read  legibly  oo  la 
the  Oyster-  £ater*s  waistcoat,  or  the  brow."    It  was  often  and  often  saf • 
colour  of  his  shirts,  or  indeed,  for  the  gested  by  those  who  wished  him  vd^ 
matter  of  that,  whether  he  might  not  that  the  Commissioners  being  sjco- 
have  altogether  dispensed  with  the  phants  by  profession,  the  aspect  oi 
superfluities  of  both  shirt  and  wdst-  erect  independence  was  personally  U- 
coat.    To  finish  the  matter,  the  dress  fensive  to  them — ^that  theaubeervieii^ 
of  the  Ovster-Eater,  taken  altogether,  with  which  they  approached  their  sa- 
was  seedy,  and  his  whole  turn-out  an  periors,  they  exacted  £rom  their  iaHs 
unsophisticated  specimen  of  the  shab-  riors  in  turn,  just  as  when  in  tbe 
by-genteel.  JRivals,  Captain  Absolute   kicks  bis 

The  next  point  to  which  I  think  it  valet.  Mister  Fag,  and  Mr  Fag  la  bis 
my  biographical  duty  to  direct  the  turn  kicks  the  little  dirty  boy  who  in- 
attention of  the  patient  reader,  is  to  calls  him  to  wait  upon  hb  master,  it 
the  progress  and  probable  cause  of  was  observed  by  Sophia,  that,  as  syeo- 
that  extraordinary  mania  for  oyster-  phancy  was  their  current  com,  it  was 
eating  which  has  gained  for  him  a  very  unlikely  they  would  consent  to 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and  will  be  psdd  in  any  other.  But  the  Oyilar- 
hand  him  down  to  posterity  with  Api-  Eater  was  not  naturally  constituted  to 
cius,  Dando,  Sir  George  Warrender,  stoop  to  conquer,  particularly  whs 
*and  the  Editor  of  the  Almanac  des  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  stoap 
Crounnands.  It  was  to  his  dismissal  to  men  who  crawled  habitually  a 
by  the  Commissioners  of  National  their  bellies  in  the  worship  of  Man- 
Navigation  that  he  owed  his  devotion  mon.  He  replied  to  all  the  aigumeoH 
to  oyster-taverns,  i^id  the  extraordi-  used  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  soch 
nary  facility  for  the  developement  of  a  prostration  as  would  perhaps  satkfy 
his  peculiar  turn  of  humour  which  the  Commissioners,  that  he  would  do  i: 
such  places  afford.  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  family  if 

He  has,  in  his  own  account  of  him-  he  could,  but  that  he  found  his  bacl 

self,  said  nothing  of  this,  nor  do  I  refuse  its  degrading  office  ;  he  said  be 

suppose  that,  had  he  lived  to  complete  had  never  in  his  hfi  taken  ofP  his  fast 

his  work,  would  he  have  alluded  to  it;  save  to  virtue,  independence,  or  a  wo- 

being  anxious  to  drown,  in  continual  man,  and  it  was  too  late  in  life  to 

dissipation,  not  only  the  present  con-  begin  now. 

sciousness  of  that  he  was,  but  also  the        As  the  consciousness  of  his  utna- 

more  bitter  retrospect  of  that  he  might  tion  opened  upon  him,  and  the  £ite  thai 

have  been.     It  is  certain  that,  up  to  awaited  his  mmily  became  more  axbi 

the  time  of  Ids  dismissal  by  the  Com-  more  imminent^  be  appeared  arare 
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and  more  to  lose  that  energy  and  spi-  I  cannot  afford  the  same  full  measure 
rit  that  in  more  hopeful  circumstances  of  approbation.  It  appears  to  bo  a 
characterised  him.  He  shunned  the  story  inartificially  constructed,  badly 
society  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  connected,  and  unequally  sustained, 
was  almost  exclusively  to  be  found  at  beginning  in  the  shape  of  a  very  dull 
O'Hara's,  where,  so  far  from  suppo-  dialogue,  which  is  metamorphosed,  for 
sing  that  his^  heart  was  breaking,  and  no  reason  that  we  can  discern.  Into  a 
his  constitution  gone,  the  casual  visi-  narrative  equally  dull.  The  charac- 
ter, who  witnessed  the  flashes  of  his  ters  are  introduced  apparently  with  no 
broad  and  original  humour,  would  have  fixed  purpose  or  settled  design,  are 
supposed  him  a  man  without  a  care.  conducted  any  how,  through  a  chap- 
He  became,  by  acclamation,  a  sort  of  ter  pedantically  called  by  the  author 
permanent  chairman  of  the  evening  con-  a  fasciculus,  and ,  without  contributing 
yivial  meetings,  and,  as  he  was  usually  in  the  least  degree  to  the  main  action 
treated  with  oysters  and  grog  by  some  or  progress  of  the  narrative,  are  finally 
or  other  of  the  more  wealthy  guests,  he  dismissed.  Nor  is  the  narrative  itself 
gained  vast  popularity,  and  thunders  of  consistent  in  its  several  parts.  A 
applause ;  for  he  was  a  man  who  would  chapter  of  personal  narrative  is  inter- 
rather  shine  in  a  pot-house  than  shine  rupted  by  a  long  digression,  and  di- 
not  at  all,  and  lost  nothing  but  his  gression  makes  way  again  for  personal 
self-respect,  his  time,  and  lus  consti-  narrative.  As  it  is  the  province  of 
ttttion.  the  critic  to  lay  hold  of  some  trifling 
The  affection  of  his  wife  he  still  re-  anachronism  or  violation  of  arbitrary 
tained,  probably  because  she  saw  that  rules  which  genius  spurns  and  con- 
his  faults  were  as  much  the  offspring  temns,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  observe 
of  his  misfortunes  as  the  result  of  a  that  the  Oyster-Eater,  in  one  of  his 
vicious  indination  to  dissipation,  and  fasciculi,  travels  through  the  Mid- 
m^de  allowances  for  her  husband's  land  Counties  in  company  with  a  fac- 
frailties  accordingly.  tory-boy  towards  London,  while  the 
Having  thus  endeavoured  shortly  to  next  fasciculus  exhibits  them  at  War- 
account  for  the  prevailing  propensity  riogton,  north  of  the  Midland  Coun- 
of  my  deceased  friend,  a  short  notice  ties,  so  that  they  must  have  journeyed 
of  his  writings— being  also  the  regu-  towards  London  backwards — a  style 
lar  thing — will  not,  I  trust  be  altoge-  of  ambulation  peculiarly  crustaccous ! 
ther  unacceptable.  In  another  place,  Sophia  is  made  to 
The  Crustaccous  Tour,  which  intro-  address  her  lover  as  *'Horatio,"  while 
duced  him  to  the  literary  world,  as  it  in  the  dialogue  between  the  Oyster- 
was  the  first,  so,  like  other  maiden  Eater  and  the  horse-jockey,  the  latter 
efforts  of  other  great  pens,  was  the  is  made  to  address  the  former  by  the 
best,  of  all  the  works  he  afterwards  sponsorial  appellation  **  Pat."  This, 
gave  to  a  £scemlng  public.  Whether  however,  may  be  conside^d  as  a  poet- 
it  was  designed  as  a  satirical  burlesque  ical  license,  and,  as  there  ib  a  lady  in 
of  the  grave  and  solemn  style  of  tours  the  case,  I  will  not  be  ungallant  enough 
in  general,  or  simply  a  journey  under-  to  press  the  objection  further. 
taken  with  a  view  to  a  more  intimate  Not  only  is  the  matter  of  the  Oyster- 
acquaintance  with  what  the  author  Eater's  Account  of  Himself  not  inte- 
entnusiastically  describes  as  ihe  *'  ge-  resting,  but  his  humour  is  not  original 
latinous  ol^ects  of  his  affections,**  it  is  »^perhaps,  indeed,  it  might  have  been 
impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  original  when  he  wrote  it,  but  it  cer- 
racy,  more  fidl  of  piquant  and  origi-  tainl^  is  not  original  now.  It  is  a  sort 
nal  humour,  from  the  opening  para-  of  nuscellaneous  humour,  compounded 
g^rabh  to  the  close.  But  what  is  of  the  humour,  or  rather  of  an  imita- 
perhaps  the  highest  authority  I  could  tion  of  the  humour,  of  Swift,  of  Gold- 
udduce  in  its  favour,  is  the  fact  which  smith,  of  Sterne,  of  Washington  Ir- 
I  can  myself  attest,  that  the  Oyster-  ving,  and,  although  I  never  read  him 
Baters  in  Dublin — no  mean  judges  of  and  know  nothing  about  him,  of  the 
literary  merit — have  actually  extracted  humour  of  Rabelais.  Accordingly, 
the  favourite  passages  of  the  work,  and  not  being  original,  it  is  bad ;  for,  I  pre- 
Bttspended  them  over  the  doors  of  their  sume,  nobody  will  have  the  hardihood 
several  shops  and  cellars,  "  worthily  to  assert  that  in  these  days  any  thing 
emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold/'  To  (except  port  wine)  can  be  good  that 
the  Account  of  Himself^  I  regret  that  U  not  peif  \ 
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At  the  same  timOj  I  am  free  to  eon-  poor  fainllj»  porert jr  made  le^ectabb 

fess  that  the  thonghu  of  my  late  friend^  by  virttte  I 

if  not  origind>  hare  a  sarour  of  origi*  One  OTMing^  in  parlicalAr,  wba  i 

nality^  and  that  there  iaaquaintneea  in  oheerM  little  ^arty  (fer  Tiitiioiis  po- 

his  turns  of  ezpressiony  in  these  days  irerty  Is  erer  cheerAil)  was,  in  tbe 

of  dne^spnn  dulness  and  long«drawn  nsnal  wayi  assembled,  the  cvrate  pre* 

platitude,  (ectiUarly  refivshing.    The  dueed  a  bottle  of  i^erry  fron  ^i 

characters  too,  who  bear  him  oompany»  pooket»  bened  penaiaaioti  ef  SopUi 

although  too  often  unadviaedly  intro-  to  treat  the  ladies  with  a  glaaiof  vat 

duced  and  abruptly  dismissed,  have  a  (the  eurate  is  poor,  bat  ▼erygeneraa'i 

distinct   indiriduality  and   complete  which  liehig  promptly  granted,  gliaa 

prais^Manee  with  natare«  were  subscribed  for  itota  the  kdgi^ 

the  horse-Joekey,  faithful  to  the  of  the  decayed  ladles  (eeeh  havu| 

death  to  his  master,  and  a  rogne  to  all  one  at  homei  as  it  happened),  and  tk 

the  world  beside,  is  a  true  picture  of  frugal  glass  being  dtdy  honetired,  S» 

character,  and  the  factory>boy*s  ac-  phia  was  requested  by  the  eoiale  to 

count  of  himself,  is  too  good  to  be  the  farour  the  eompany  wUh  a  eeng.  M; 

ofl&prin^  of  the  imagination  alone — ^it  deceased  friend's  wife  Is  net  a  wwsn 

is  a  photogenic  drawing  of  a  natural  to  spoil  our  appetite  for  her  tanpi^ 

object  by  natural  means^^it  is  full  of  by  unmannerly  delay  |    laying  uait 

poetry  and  pathes,  worth,  not  to  rate  her  work,  therefore,  she  soatad  htne^ 

it  too  highly,  a  wilderness  of  Trollopes.  gracefully  at  her  piano,  and  with  u 

Of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  apology  thai  tiie  lone  of  her  mU 

Oy8ter*Eater*s  family,  it  is  essential  would  nott^rmit  hertonnganytkaf 

that  I  should    say  something^that  }i?«ly,  entreated  the  indtdgcnoe  of  & 

being  also  the  regular  thing.  little  party  for  some  rersea  of  her  ewi, 

The  widowed  Sophia  resides  with  her  whion  she  had  attenpted  to  ict  te 

daughter,  a  sweet  girl  of  tweWe  yean  mnsie. 
old,  in  an  empty  house  in  an  obscnra 

court  off  Mecklenburgh  Street,  which  soko*-bt  aoraiA. 
she  is  permitted  to  occupy  until  let, 

without  paving  rent,  on  the  sole  eondi-  ) 

^' "fw A5   j"'h  "^  ""  *•  Ir  And  still.  er«  half  enjoy'J.  arJ  Lst- 

nighte  with  her  daughter,  in  uninter-  ^  "  ^®'  ^"^  ^ 
mitting  toif,  to  procure  clothing  and  a 
food  by  preparing  little  articles  of  ,^.          ,t     ,    ,  '            , 
female  sMll  for  sale  at  the  ▼arious  TisewthusI  when  care  draws  n^ 
bazaars  and  charitable  repositories  of  V^T  "^®  ?*?  H^^^  *^  fre^pwt  aga, 
this  charitable  metropolis.  ^?«  «?r  Jight-heartedness  u  gone- 
Here,  of  an  evening,  the  curate  of  pcffdious  hours,  prolong'd  and  ilo¥, 
the  parish  himself  does  not  disdain  to  Y^»  ^]f«  ^^^^  ^^^  conkmued  ati^, 
look  in  on  the  desolate  woman,  to  ^"^  "«"J^  «;™?  "*^  <™«y  g»- 
comfort  her  on  her  misfortune  (for  ^"  ^^^^  «"» ' 
such  she  strangely  enough  considers 
the  loss  of  a  husband  all  unworthy  of  ^* 
her),  to  tell  the  gossip  of  the  day^  and  'Tie  ever  thus !  when  to  be  Uest 
to  observe  the  progress  of  her  little  la  but  to  dream  onnelves  poea«a*d 
labours — ^here,  of  an  evening,  one  or  Of  friendship  and  of  love*    Thehoar^ 
two  respectable  decayed  women  like  O'ermastering  the  less  udent  miod, 
herself,  assemble,  and  combine  from  Clives  all  in  love-— will  all  impart 
their  slender  resources  the  womanly  '*  To  make  that  heaven  it  eaanotiad.'* 
luxury,  a  cup  of  tea^here  Sophia,  *T]a  ever  thus  I 
laying  aside  for  the  moment  her  needle 
and  her  thimble,  charms  her  friends  4. 
vrith  hw-  sweet  voice—and  here  I  'tis  ever  thus,  when  frienddtlp^s  gay 
often  look  in  myself,  to  witness,  m  this  Delusive  dreams  have  passTairayj 
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And  loYe  to  younger  arms  has  flown —  must  confess  that  I  would iis  soon  read 

When  trusting  oh,  and  oft  deceiyed,  a  temperance  tract  as  one  of  those 

Our  slumbers  broke — our  Tisidn  goiie»  liidral  tales,  where  the  wisdom  floats 

We  weep  —  remembering    we    be-  like  the  scum  of  a  broth-pot  at  top, 

lieved.  afed  which  the  reader  is  expected  to 

'Tis  cTer  thus  t  stand  by  with  his  ladle  and  skim  ofi^ 

I  sty  again  there  is  a  moral  in  the 

Sophia  ceased — the  decayed  ladies^  story  of  this  unfortunate  man,  which 

who  seemed  to  have  caught  cold,  be-  I  ItoTe  yon  to  find  out  for  yourself ; 

taking  themseWta  to   meir  pocket-  if  you  have  not  penetration  to  find  it, 

handkerchiefs.     The  curate  went  to  you  wlU  not  have  fortitude  to  profit 

the  window,  opened  it,  and,  looking  by  it*     His  obserrations  on  the  folly 

out,  observed  that  it  rained,  then  re-  iuid  vanity  of  parents,  and  the  misery 

turned  to  his  seat.     I  looked  out  of  ^at  vanity  and  folly  entail  upon  their 

the  window,  and  saw  that  it  did  not  iittfaappyoJEbpring,will,ifhe  bad  never 

rain,  bnt  observing  some  drops  on  the  written  another  line,  command  the 

window-sill,  where  the  curate  had  been  gl-atitude  of  eveiy  man  who  has  had 

looking  out,  I  concluded  it  was  going  ezperience  (aa  I  have)  of  the  vast  ad- 

to  rain.  dition  made  from  this  source  to  the 

I  had  almost  Ibrgot  to  state  that  the  sum  of  human  misery.  It  is  not  my 
Oy8ter-Eiter*s  only  son,  a  fine  youth  wont  to  use  my  own  language  when 
of  fourteen,  very  like  his  late  father,  there  is  better  ready  out  and  dry  to 
is  employed  as  one  of  the  under  wait-  my  hand,  and  therefore  I  take  the  li- 
ers  in  the  Emporium  of  0*Hara,  who  berty  to  borrow  the  concluding  sen- 
has  been  excessively  kind  to  the  family  tenoe  of  the  life  of  the  unfortunate 
of  the  deceased,  and  in  whose  serviee  Savage,  by  his  gigantic  friend  Johnson, 
the  young  lad,  I  am  happy  to  be  en-  to  illustrate  iib»  position  so  applicable 
abled  to  state,  is  giving  every  satlsfae-  to  the  isase  of  my  gifted  bnt  ill-fated 
tion.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  friend,  where  it  is  wisely  and  greatly 
Oyster-Eater  should  have  permitted  laid  down,  *'  that  nothing  can  compen- 
his  son  to  occupy  this  humble  position  saiejbr  the  want  of  prudence,  without 
in  society  ;  but  having  entertained  a  which  knowledge  is  useless,  wit  ridicu- 
salutary  dread  that  the  young  man,  if  Ions,  and  genius  conten^tibie" 
permitted  to  learn  reading  or  writing.  The  Ovsttfr- Eater  is  gone ;  but  I 
would  pine  away  his  life  behind  a  do  not  ask  you  to  drop  a  tear  to  his 
brass  plate  as  a  fellow  of  the  College  memory — ^it  will  be  better  reserved 
of  Physicians,  or  starve  in  a  garret  in  in  pity  to  those  he  has  left  helplessly 
the  Temple,  under  pretence  of  being  behind.  He  Is  no  more--nor  need  I 
a  briefiess  barrister  (starvation  being  direct  yon  to  his  lowly  andunhonoured 
the  only  certain  prospect  held  out  by  grave. 

that  honourable  degree),  steadily  re-  Let  me  only  entreat  the  humane 

fused  to  permit  the  boy  to  become  and  courteous  reader,  who  has  borno 

possessor  of  such  dangerous  and  fatal  with  him  so  long — ^who  has  been  be- 

accomplishments.  ruiled  of  the  sorrow  of  an  hour  by 

Accordingly,  the  youth  being  not  nis  eccentriddes  of  thought  or  of  ex- 
educated  above  his  hopes,  is  satisfied  ^ression — or  who  has  detected  in  his 
-with  his  situation ;  and,  instead  of  be-  writings  a  spark  of  genius  so  lament- 
ing a  burden  to  his  surviving  parent,  ably  misapplied^— that  whenever  he 
-will,  by  beihg  put  in  the  wav  of  an  visits  the  Emporium  of  O'Hara,  to  eat 
honest  living,  be  probably  enabled,  in  oysters  in,  or  lobsters  out  of  the  sea- 
time,  to  afford  some  little  comfort  to  son,  he  wUl  suffer  himself  to  be  at- 
her  declining  years.  tended  by  the  Oystor- Eater's  son,  and 

There  lurks  a  moral  under  the  Oys- 
ter-Eater's account  of  himself;  and  I  ''  Pray,  remember  the  waiter  T 
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CAUSW  AND  HEBRICX< 


The  names  vhieh  we  prefix  to  this 
article  hare  been  often  united  together, 
as  the  representatives  of  kindred  as 
-well  as  contemporar7  genius,  and  the 
objects  of  similar  and  nearly  equal 
commendation.  The  poets  to  whom 
they  belong,  have  indeed  soTeral  points 
of  mutual  resemblance  in  their  mstory 
and  character.  Both  of  them  must  be 
ranked  in  the  class  of  minor  poets,  as 
well  for  the  number  and  compass  of  their 
several  compositions,  as  for  the  eleva^ 
tion  of  excellence  to  which  they  aspired. 
Both  contributed  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  smooth  the  versification  and 
polish  the  language  of  English  poetry ; 
and  both  descended  to  dishonour  the 
muse,  and  degrade  their  own  fair  fame, 
by  sullying  the  purity  of  their  style 
with  Impurity  of  sentiment.  The  civil 
commotions  and  fanatical  severities 
which  overtook  or  followed  doselv 
after  the  periods  in  which  they  lived, 
had  the  effect  of  alike  consigning  both 
of  them  to  contempt  or  forgetfiuness : 
and  neither  regained  his  just  posi- 
tion In  literary  estimation  till  long  after 
the  cessation  of  those  causes  that  ori- 
ginally operated  to  deprive  them  of 
celebrity.  But  with  these  features  of 
strong  similarity,  we  can  discover  also 
many  striking  marks  of  diversity  be- 
tween them,  and  we  conceive  that  a 
very  different  jneasure  of  pridse  is  due 
to  the  one  and  the  other,  whether  we 
regard  the  objects  at  which  they  re- 
spectively aimed,  or  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess which  attended  their  attempts. 
In  point  of  manliness  of  thought,  ten- 
derness of  feeling,  dignity  of  manner, 
and  soundness  of  taste,  we  consider 
Carew  to  be  very  greatly  superior  to 
his  competitor.  We  propose  now  to 
give  some  analysis  of  the  best  produc- 
tions of  each,  with  the  view  of  illus- 
trating both  their  separate  and  their 
comparative  merits. 

Carew  may  be  considered  first  in 
order,  as  the  earlier  in  point  of  time, 
having  been  bom,  it  is  believed,  in 
1589,  and  having  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  in  1639,  while  the  dates  of  Her- 
rick's  birth  and  death  appear  to  be  1591, 
and  about  1074.  A  gentleman  by  birth. 


and  acoartierby  his  soverdgn*!  £ifoir, 
Carew  seems  naturtUy  to  hsTe  tsid 
his  poetical  talents  chiefly  to  Urn 
lighter  subjects  that  would  be  ma 
acceptable  to  the  immediate  eirele  b 
whidi  he  was  placed ;  yet  so  thit  tk 
attainments  of  the  scholar,  and  tk 
observation  of  the  man  of  traTd,  gsc 
at  once  solidity  and  finish  to  bis  e» 
positions.  Love  was,  perhap8,bkpdi 
cipal  and  most  prominent  theme;  i^ 
that  not  always  of  the  pnnBtorffiai 

rtical  kind.  Yet,  although  ve  uj 
shocked  by  his  occsttooil  Ti4 
tions  of  virtue  and  propriety,  aodsr 
wonder  at  the  incongmities  whkliie 
find  linked  together  in  bis  mm^ 
are  bound  to  say  that,  unless  ibuj 
of  his  offensive  compositions  hire  bea 
suppressed,  the  proportion  whiehtb 
bear  to  his  whole  works  is  ssoiB 
than  might  have  been  expected  fits 
a  man  of  pleasure,  in  an  age  w ba; 
virtue  itself  was  not  always  accos- 
panied  with  delicacy.  The  ososioii 
of  half  a  dozen  pieces,  and  of  2  h 
lines  in  half  a  dozen  more,  ▼ooldio- 
d,er  Carew*s  volume  as  inoffenafe  a 
it  is  delightful.  The  licentioDsaess  i 
Carew  is  not  the  rule,  bat  tbe  excep- 
tion :  he  has  for  the  most  part  fiitts 
worthily  of  women  and  of  loTei  d 
there  are  many  true  and  toncbug  ex- 
hortations to  mental  dignity  and  rir- 
tue,  which  should  more  than  coiBpe> 
sate  or  correct  his  occasional  errors. 
What  shall  we  say  of  that  style  ei 
gallantry  and  compliment  with  vbxi 
women  were  wont  to  be  addres^^' 
beings  of  a  superior  and  ahnostsseRi 
order?  We  do  not  ridieole,  bot ap- 
prove and  delight  in  it,  beUering  th:- 
it  fiowed  from  a  right  souree,  zd^ 
filled  a  salutary  purpose.  It  has  er? 
been  the  mark  of  a  noble  spirit  ti 
treat  the  softer  portion  of  \ma^. 
not  only  with  tenderness,  but  ^ 
homage  and  reverence.  Our  Gtr^ 
ancestors  believed  that  Rsanctua  s^^ 
resided  in  the  female  breast,  and  | 
form  of  the  same  feeling  has  dif o.^ 
among  their  beat  descendants  tbatd^ 
votion  and  fidelity  of  attachment  vbkc 
gives  to  life  its  dearest  eiy oymeotS)  a»> 
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to  society  its  surest  solidity.  Bacon 
has  pointed  out  to  us  the  generosity 
that  inspires  the  inferior  creation  when 
they  find  themselves  maintained  hy  the 
countenance  of  man*  who,  to  them^  is 
instead  of  a  god  or  melior  natura,  So» 
not  to  speak  it  profanely*  woman  is  to 
us  as  a  melior  rtatura,  in  whom  the 
image  of  the  heavenly  character  is 
less  defaced*  and  from  whose  presence 
we  derive  or  renew  those  kinder  and 
purer  feelings*  which  the  toil  and  tra* 
vol  of  business  and  the  world  would 
otherwise  exclude.  Cruel  and  callous 
should  many  of  us  indeed  be*  if  we  did 
not  ever  and  anon  seek*  with  reverential 
docility,  in  the  converse  of  meek-heart- 
ed women  and  innocent  children*  that 
softening  of  the  soul  without  which  we 
should  lose  our  human  feelings  and  be 
converted  each  of  us  into  something 
worse  than  the  fox  or  wolf.  In  a  rude 
or  a  sensual  age*  this  influence  is  pe- 
culiarly necessary  to  purify  and  ele- 
vate the  passions ;  but  even  in  a  period 


like  the  present*  of  false  liberality  and 
cold  calculation*  when*  as  we  think* 
the  mere  intellectual  part  of  the  female 
mind  is  unduly  advanced  o  ver  the  heart 
and  imagination*  a  return  to  the  loving 
worship  of  that  moral  grace,  that  sim- 
ple rectitude*  and  that  pure  affection* 
of  which  woman  is  to  us  the  earthly 
impersonation*  would  be  a  strong  re- 
medy against  the  evils  we  suffer.  We 
rejoice*  therefore*  to  recur  to  those 
tributes  of  tender  and  submissive  ad- 
miration* which  taught  the  poets  of  the 
school  of  romantic  love  to  represent  the 
fair  forms  of  their  mistresses*  and  the 
gentle  minds  which  animated  them* 
as  something  more  nearly  allied  to 
divinity  than  we  that  are  of  coarser 
clay. 

Carew  contains  many  elegant  verses 
of  this  class*  from  which  we  shall 
make  a  selection.  Our  fiur  readers  will 
turn  over  thdr  albums  a  good  while* 
before  they  light  upon  any  compliment 
so  pretty  as  £e  foUowing  :— 


LIPS  AMD  XTX8. 

**  la  Celia's  lace  a  question  did  arise 

Which  were  more  beautiliil,  her  Ups  or  eyes : 

'  We/  said  the  Eyes,  '  send  forth  those  pointed  darts 

Which  pierce  the  hardest  adamantine  hearts.* 

'  From  us,'  replied  the  Lips,  *  proceed  those  blisses 

Which  lovers  reap  by  kind  words  and  sweet  kisses.' 

Then  wept  the  Eyes,  and  from  their  springs  did  pour 

Of  liquid  oriental  pearl  a  shower : 

Whereat  the  Lips,  moved  with  delight  and  pleasure. 

Through  a  sweet  smile  unlock'd  their  pearly  treasure, 

And  bade  Love  judge,  whether  did  add  more  grace, 

Weeping  or  smiling  pearls  in  Celia's  fiftce." 


What  we  next  select  is  no  fiction  or 
flattery,  but  a  true  type  of  the  balmy 
influence  of  woman's  spirit  upon  the 
moral  world*  in  converting  its  thorny 
and  rugged  wilderness  into  a  blissful 
paradise. 

A  raATxa  to  the  wind. 

**  Go,  thou  gentle,  whispering  wind, 
Bear  this  righ ;  and  if  thou  find 
Where  my  cruel  fair  doth  rest. 
Cast  it  in  her  snowy  breast : 
So,  inflamed  by  my  desire. 
It  may  set  her  heart  on  fire. 
Those  sweet  kisses  thou  shalt  gain 
Will  reward  thee  for  thy  pun.— 
There  perfume  thyself,  and  bring 
All  those  sweets  upon  thy  wing; 
As  thou  retum'st,  change  by  thy  power 
Every  weed  into  a  flower ; 
Tom  each  thistle  to  a  vine. 
Make  the  bramble  eglantine  ; 
For  so  rich  a  booty  made, 
Do  but  this  and  I  am  paid/' 


In  our  next  extract*  any  approach  to 
hyperbole  is  sweetly  tempered  by  the 
wholesome  counsel  added  in  the  close. 

THE  COMTABISON. 

"  Dearest,  thy  tresSes  are  not  threads  of 

gold. 
Thy  eyes  of  diamonds,  nor  do  I  hold 
Thy  lips  for  rubies,  thy  fair  cheeks  to  be 
Fresh  roses,  or  thy  teeth  of  ivory : 
Thy  skin  that  doth  thy  dainty  body  sheathe 
Kot  alabaster  is,  nor  dost  thpu  breathe 
Arabian  odours;  those  the  earth  brings  forth. 
Compare  with  which  would  but  impair  thy 

worth. 
Such  may  be  others*  mistresses,  but  mine 
Holds  nothing  earthly,  but  is  all  divine. 
Thy  tresses  are  those  rays  that  do  arise 
Not  from  one  sun,  but  two — such  are  thy 

eyes; 
Thy  lips  congealed  nectar  are,  and  such 
As,  but  a  deity,  there's  none  dare  touch ; 
The  perfect  crimson  that  thy  cheek  doth 

clothe  i . 

(But  only  that  it  far  exceeds  them  both) 
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Aurora's  bloth  reiembles,  or  that  rsd 
That  Iria   etruta  in  when  h*r  roantle'i 

spread ; 
Thy  teeth  in  white  do  teda*fl  swan  exceed, 
Thy  skin's  a  heavenly  and  immortal  weed ; 
And  when  thou  breathest,  the  winds  are 

ready  straight 
To  filch  it  from  thee;  and  do  therefore 

wait 
dose  at  thy  lips,  and  snatching  it  from 

thence 
Bear  it  to  heaven,  where  'tis  Joto's  fbmk* 

incense. 
Fair  goddess,  since  thy  feature  makes  thee 

one. 
Yet  be  not  sneh  for  these  respects  alone  I 
But  as  you  are  divine  in  ootwiard  view, 
So  be  within  as  fidr,  as  good,  aa  true." 

What  we  are  about  to  quote  is  more 
familiarly  known  ;  its  insertion  In 
Percy's  Relics  having  been  among  the 
first  things  that  revived  the  admiration 
for  Carew.  We  give,  as  Percy  did, 
only  two  yerses  of  the  song  as  now 
printed ;  but,  in  doing  so,  we  belieye 
we  are  only  restoring  it  to  its  condi* 
tion  as  originally  published  and  aetto 
music.  It  is  true  and  beaiitifiil  after 
its  kind,  and  what  more  oan  be  sought 
for  in  poetry?  What  more  can  be 
sought  for  in  life,  than  the  tveanires 
BO  sweetly  descnbed  in  the  second 
yerse  as  the  fit  object  of  afibotionr— 
a  smooth  and  steadfiut  mind,  ^*  gentle 
thoughts  and  calm  desires,"  when  to 
these  are  added  the  crowning  gift  of    No  judge  of  virtue,  whose  pure  eyes 


^ruth,  and  might  well  paiat  the  ejn- 
pathy  of  an  honest  mind  for  ssA 
ferings  such  as  we  have  witnessed  ia 
our  own  diiy,  inflicted  on  a  spotlea 
spirit  by  the  calumnies  of  those  wk 
themselyes  have  no  other  conoq^tioi 
of  virtue  tha|i  as  the  skfU  to  ete^ 
detec^on. 

masnfK  hokocii. 

'*  In  what  esteem  did  the  gode  bold 
Fair  Innocence,  and  the  cshaste  bed. 

When  scandal'd  virtue  might  be  bold« 
Barefoot  upon  sharp  coulters  spread. 

O'er  burning  coals  to  marcb,  yet  feel 

Nor  scorching  fire,  nor  pierctng  tied ! 

**  Why,  when  the  hard-edged  irwi  £i 
turn 
Soft  as  a  bed  of  rosea  Uovm, 
Vheii  oniel  flames  forgot  to  boro 
Their  chaste  pure  limbs,  sihoiiU  ass 
alone 
'Gainst  female  Innoeenoe  coDSfdrai, 
Herder  than  steel,  flereer  tfaut  flra  I 

'*  O  hapless  sex  !  mieqnal  swsy 
Of  partial  honour !  who  may  kaow 

Rebels  from  subjects  that  obey. 
When  malice  can  on  vestals  threw 

Disgrace,  and  fame  fix  high  repute 

On  the  close  shameless  prostitute  ! 

*'  Vain  honour,  thon  art  but  diagviw. 
A  eheating  Toice,  a  Juggling  art ; 


"  hearts  with  mutual  loye  combined." 
Percy  has  giyen  to  it  a  title  of  his  owUi 
which  we  shall  borrow  as  more  appro- 
priate to  the  poem  in  its  shortened 
state,  than  that  of  *^  Disdain  Return- 


Court  her  ovm  image  in  the  heart. 
More  pleased  with  her  trie  figure  tbeie 
Than  her  ialse  echo  in  the  ear.*' 

We  like  the  manner  in  which  Carcv 


cd,"adoptedby  Carew  when  he  added    handles    the     ten-ayllablo     ecaipfet. 

Without  denying  that  the  noblest  ei- 
amples  of  that  admirable  and  tmlT 
English  form  of  yersification  are  to 
be  fbund  in  Dryden  and  Vape,  aod 
without  adyocating  a  different  standard 
from  what  their  practice  has  set  ii]w 
we  can  read  with  pleasure  the  laxer 
yerses  of  the  older  schoolj  where  the 
sentiment  is  less  exposed  to  that  Pre- 
crustean   operation  which  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  completed  riiyiK 
so  commonly  involyeSi  and  whieh  no- 
thing  but   a  masterly    genioa   esc 
wholly  avoid  or   conceal.     Carev*5 
lines  run  on  with  almost  the  Dreedoi 
of  blank  yerse.     But  ihey  pleaae  oar 
ear,  and  Ihe  recurrence  of  ^e  foil 
close,  after  a  temporary  suspension  cf 
the  regular  movement,  produces  in  ns 
something  like  what  we  feel  {n  vaaas 


the  inferior  lines  which  we  are  omit- 
ting. 

UNPADIXO  BXAUTT. 

**  He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheeki 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires. 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires: 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 
So  his  flames  pust  waste  away. 

**  But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind. 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires. 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined, 
Kindle  never-dying  fires. 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes..*' 

The  following  stanzas,  though  com- 
posed as  part  of  a  dramatic  fiction, 
have  much  of  the  power  of  indignant 
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from  tbe  melting  of  patting  discords 
into  perfect  harmony.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing example^  which,  abating  some 
little  meannesses  of  expression,  ap- 
pears to  us  a  beautiful  and  oheerml 


picture  of  the  reTiving  year«  chequer^ 
ed,  not  unpleasinffly,  by  a  lingering 
April  cloud  of  lovers  coynessi  but 
which  it  seems  as  if  the  progress  of 
the  Undly  season  were  sure  to  dlspe). 


VHB  SPBIWQ. 

**  Now  that  the  winter's  gone,  the  earth  has  lost 
Her  snow-white  robes :  and  now  no  more  the  fVost 
Candles  the  grass,  or  easts  an  Scy  cream 
Upon  the  silTer  lake  or  crystal  stream  : 
But  the  warm  son  thaws  the  benumbed  earth, 
And  makes  it  tender ;  gives  a  sacred  birth 
To  the  dead  swallow ;  wakes  In  hollow  tree 
The  drowsy  cuckoo  and  the  bumble  bee. 
Now  do  a  choir  of  chirping  minstrels  bring, 
Jn  triumph  to  the  world,  the  yonthftil  Spring : 
The  valleys,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  array. 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  longed-for  May. 
Now  aU  things  smllc^-^only  my  love  doth  lour : 
Nor  hath  the  scalding  noonday  sun  the  power 
To  melt  that  marble  ice,  which  still  doth  hold 
Her  heart  congeaVd,  and  makes  her  pity  oold. 
The  ox,  which  lately  did  lor  shelter  fly 
Into  the  staU,  doth  now  securely  lie 
In  open  fields ;  and  love  no  more  is  made 
By  the  fireside :  but  in  the  cooler  shade 
Amyntas  now  doth  with  his  Chloria  sleep 
Under  a  sycamore,  and  aU  things  keep 
Time  with  the  season — only  she  doth  carry 
June  in  her  eyes,  in  her  heart  January," 


Carew^s  loTe  thoughts  do  not,  per- 
haps* display  the  same  fancy*  and  are 
in  a  similar  degree  exempt  from  the 
same  profusion  of  conceits,  which 
characterise  some  other  poets  of  his 
time, — Qonne  who  preceded,  or  Cow- 
ley  who  followed  him.  Yet  we  meet 
in  him  both  faults  and  beauties  of  this 
description.  There  is  a  prettlness  in 
the  following  llnesy  whlen  conveys  a 
pleasing  image,  and  is  no  unnatural 
effort  of  fancy  in  a  lover  longing  for 
the  presence  of  one  bdoved.  They 
are  Arom  a  song  entitled  '*  To  his 
Mistress  confined,**  but  in  what  cir- 
cumstances of  durance  the  lady  was 
placed  we  are  not  informed. 

"  O,  think  not  Phcebe,  'cause  a  cloud 
Doth  now  thy  silrer  brightness  shroud. 

My  wandering  eye 
Can  stoop  to  common  beauties  of  the  sky ; 
Rather  be  kind,  and  this  eclipse 
Shall  hinder  neither  eye  nor  lips  ) 
For  we  shall  meet 
"With  our  hearts,  and  kiss,  and  none  shall 
sce't. 

"  Nor  canst  thou  in  thy  prison  be 
Without  some  living  sign  of  me  : 
When  thou  dost  spy 
A  sunbeam  peep  into  the  room,  'tis  I : 


For  I  am  hid  witliin  a  flame. 
And  thus  into  thy  chamber  came. 
To  let  thee  see 
In  what  a  martyrdom  I  bum  (qt  thee." 

There  is  dignity  as  well  as  aptness 
in  the  following  illustration  of  the 
misery  of  one  who  becomes  a  stranger 
and  an  exile  from  a  heart  once  fondly 
thought  to  be  for  ever  his  own. 

'*  Hard  fate  1  to  have  been  onoe  poesest 

As  victor,  of  a  heart 
Achieved  with  labour  and  unrest, 

And  then  forced  to  depart^ 
If  the  stout  foe  will  not  resign 

When  I  besiege  a  town, 
I  lose  but  what  was  never  mine : 

But  he  that  is  cast  down 
From  enjoy*  d  beauty,  feels  a  woe 
Only  deposed  kings  can  know." 

Next  to  the  Jove  verses  of  Carew, 
we  would  place  some  of  his  composi- 
tions in  the  department  of  epitaph  and 
elegy.  Poetry  of  Uils  hind  requires 
a  happy  union  of  fancy  and  feelings 
ingenuity  and  simplicity.  It  will  be 
dull  if  it  is  not  pointed :  it  will  be 
flippant  if  the  point  is  not  sheathed 
and  softened  by  tenderness  and  digni- 
ty.   Take  the  following  speoimens  of 
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<*  So,  tbougli  a  virgin,  yet  m  bride 
To  every  grace,  she  justified 
A  eliaste  poligamy,  and  died. 

"  Learn  from  Hence,  reader,  what  smaD  irwit 
We  owe  this  world,  where  virttie  must. 
Frail  as  our  flesh,  crumble  to  doit. " 


quies  to  the  Lady  Ann  Hay.' 


tbcslcek 
his  fxe^ 


Carew's  powers  in  epitaph.    The  first     "  Good  to  the  poor,  to  kindred  dear, 

example  has  been  often  praised,  but     To  servants  kind,  to  friendahip  tlev, 

scarcely,  we  think,  beyond  its  merits.     To  nothing  but  herself  severe. 

It  is  simple  almost  as  the  plainest  prose, 

yet  graceful  and  melodious.  It  gently 

engages  our  interest  for  the  untimely 

fate  of  one  whose  name  and  conation 

seem  to  bespeak  the  nobleness  of  her 

nature^  and  the  wide-spread  affliction 

occasioned  by  her  loss ;  and  there  is, 

we  think,  great  skill  and  beauty  in  the 

conclusion  of  the  epitaijb,  which,  pass-        ^he  elegies  are  of  a  more  mixed 

mg  oyer  all  others  as  rf  they  had  no    ^^^^t,  and  are  less  adapted  for  quoU- 

part  in  the  story,  confines  its  appeal    ^^^^     ^hey  are  often  tedioui  iDd 

to  those  who  themselvM  have  children,    strained,  but  they  are  as  often  scnsi- 

and  who  alone,  m  a  fearful  sense  of    ^,1    ^j^  ^^   and  pathetic.      We  gite 

the  brittle  tenure  of  their  own  bless^    ^^^  beginning  of  one  entided  «'  oW 

edness,  are  sure  to  understand  the        -     »   -     «   - 

Bufferings  of  bereaved  parents. 

ZriTAFH  ON  THE  LADT  MAUT  VILUXESt 

*'  The  Lady  Mary  VUliers  lies 
Under  this  stone :   with  weepmg  eyes 
The  parents  that  first  gave  her  birth, 
And  their  sad  friends,  laid  her  in  earth. 
If  any  of  them^  reader,  were 
Known  unto  thee,  shed  a  tear  : 
Or  if  thyself  possess  a  gem 
As  dear  to  thee,  as  this  to  them— 
Though  a  stranger  to  this  place. 
Bewail  in  theirs  thine  own  hard  case ; 
For  thou,  perhaps,  at  thy  return. 
May  St  find  thy  darling  in  an  urn.'* 

ANOTHER. 

"  This  little  vault,  this  narrow  room. 
Of  love  and  beauty  is  the  tomb. 
The  dawning  beam  that  'gan  to  dear 
Our  clouded  sky,  lies  darken'd  here. 
— -'Twas  but  a  bud,  yet  did  contain 
More  sweetness  than  shall  spring  again ; 
A  budding  star  that  might  have  grown 
Into  a  sun  when  it  had  blown." 

Overlook  some  few  quaintnesses  in 
the  next,  on  Lady  Mary  Wentworth, 
and  it  will  deserve  no  mean  commen- 
dation :>^ 

**  And  here  the  precious  dust  is  laid, 
Whose  purelj-temper'd  clay  was  made 
So  fine,  that  it  the  guest  betray 'd. 

"  Else  the  soul  grew  so  fast  within. 
It  broke  the  9utwaTd  shell  of  sio, 
And  BO  was  hatch'd  a  cherubio. 

'*  In  height,  it  soar'd  to  God  above ; 
In  depth,  it  did  to  knowledge  move, 
And  spread  in  breadth  to  general  love. 

*  *  Before,  a  pious  duty  shined    • 
To  parents,  courtesy  behind, 
On  either  side  an  equal  mind. 


"  I  heard  the  virgin*s  sigh  ,   I  aa 
And  polish'd  courtier    channel 

cheek 
With  real  tears ;  the  new-betrothed  maid 
Smiled  not  that  day  ;  the  graver  senate  M 
Their  business  by  ;  of  all  the  courtly  three; 
Grief  seai'd  the  heart,  add  sileooe  bound  iht 

tongue. 
I,  that  ne'er  more  of  private  sorrow  knew 
Than  from  my  pen  some  Iroward  mistrcai 

drew. 
And  for  the  public  woe,  had  my  dull  sease 
So  sear'd  with  ever  adverse  inflnence. 
As  the  invader's  sword  might  have,  nnfcit, 
Pierced  my  dead  bosom,  yet  b^an  to  melt ; 
Griefs  strong  instinct  did  to  my  blood  tog* 

gest. 
In  the  unknown  loss  peculiar  interest. 
But  when  I  heard  the  noble  Car]yle*s  gea. 
The  fairest  branch  of  Denny*a  ancient  stes, 
Waa  from  that  casket  stolen^  from  that  tmok 

torn, 
I  fgund  just  cause  why  they,  why  I,  akoc'd 

mourn.*' 

Here,  now^  are  some  extracts  from 
another  elegy^  "  To  the  Countess  of 
Anglesey^  upon  the  immoderately-by- 
her-lamented  death  of  her  husband." 

"  Aladam,  men  say  you  keep  with  droppii^ 

eyes 
Your  sorrows  fresh,  watering  the  rose  tlat 

lies, 
Fallen  from  your  cheeks  upon  your  dear 

lord's  hearse. 
Alas  !  those  odours  now  no  more  can  pierce 
His  cold  pale  nostril,  nor  the  crimson  dye 
Present  a  graceful  blush  to  hia  dark  eye. 
Think  you  that  flood  of  pearly  moiatnre  hatK 
The  virtue  fabled  of  old  iEson's  bath  ? 
You  may  your  beandes  and  your  yooth  cqb- 

sume   , 
Over  hii  uroi  and  with  your  sigbs  p«rliu&e 
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The  solitary  vault,  which,  as  yqu  groan, 
In  hollow  echoes  shall  repeat  your  moan : 
There  yoa  may  wither,  and  an  autumn  bring 
Upon  yourself,  but  not  call  back  his  spring. 
Forbear  your  fruitleas  grief,  then ;  and  let 

those 
Whose  love  was  doubted,  gaia  beliof  with 

shows 
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To  their  suspected  faith ;  you«  whose  whole 

life 
In  every  act  crown'd  you  a  constant  wife, 
May  spare  the  practice  of  that  vulgar  trade 
Which  superstitious  custom  only  made  : 
Rather,  a  widow  now,  of  wisdom  prove 
Xh^patterpi  as  a  wife  you  were  of  love.** 


The  description  of  the  mounier*B  husband  is  that  of  a  generous  and  gal- 
lant man«  well  deserving  a  wife's  affection  or  a  widow*8  tears. 

**  Within  this  curious  palace  dwelt  a  soul 
Gave  lustre  to  each  part»  and  to  the  whole  : 
This  dress'd  his  face  in  comely  smiles ;  and  so 
From  comely  gestures  sweeter  manners  flow. 
This  courage  joined  to  strength ;  so  the  hand,  bent, 
Was  Valour's ;  opened,  Bounty's  instrument ; 
Which  did  the  scale  and  sword  of  Justice  hold, 
Knew  how  to  brandish  steel  and  scatter  gold.— « 
He  chose  not  in  the  activa  stream  to  swim, 
Kor  hunted  Honour,  which  yet  hunted  him : 
But,  like  a  quiet  eddy  that  hath  found 
Some  hollow  creek,  there  turns  his  waters  round, 
And  in  continual  circles  dances,  free 
From  the  impetuous  torrent ;  so  did  he 
Give  others  leave  to  turn  the  wheel  of  state 
(Whose  steerless  motion  spins  the  subjects*  fate)> 
Whilst  he,  retired  from  the  tumultuous  noise 
Of  court,  and  suitors'  press,  apart  enjoys 
Freedom,  and  mirth,  himself,  his  time,  and  friends. 
And  with  sweet  relish  tastes  each  hour  he  spends. 
I  could  remember  how  his  noble  heart 
Hrst  kindled  at  your  beauties ;  with  what  art 
He  chased  bis  game  through  all  opposing  fears, 
When  I  his  sighs  to  you,  and  back  your  tears 
Convey'd  to  him ;  how  loyal  then,  and  how 
Constant  be  proved  since  to  his  marriage-vow, 
So  as  his  wand'ring  eyes  never  drew  in 
One  lustful  thought  to  tempt  his  soul  to  sin ; 
But  that  I  fear  such  mention  rather  may 
Kindle  new  grief  than  blow  the  old  away.' 


i» 


We  proceed  to  give  one  or  two 
specimens  of  Carew*s  miscellaneous 
poems>  in  which>  we  think,  his  sound 
sense*  right  feeling,  and  yigorous  ex- 
pression, will  still  appear  conspicuous. 
The  first  is  apropos  of  a  subject  which 
Maga  has  lately  been  handling  with 
her  accustomed  success, — the  merits  of 
an  illustrious  dramatist,  second  in  our 
literature  to  Shakspeare  alone,  if  any 
can  be  called  second  to  him,  who  is 
not  merely  first,  but  sole  and  singlein 
his  exalted  and  unapproachable  sphere. 
Let  us  hear  how  Carew  addresses  Ben 
Jonson,  at  a  melancholy  period  of  the 
old  man's  life,  when  age,  sickness,  and 
poTorty,  combined  to  make  him  feel 
too  severely  the  free  opinions  of  the 
public  on  one  of  his  latest  and  least 
successful  productions.     Let  us  re- 
mark ^e  candid,  yet  kindly  criticism 


of  a  frank  and  manly  spirit,  telling  the 
poet  of  his  declining  powers,  yettdling 
it  in  a  tone  of  warm  and  admiring 
friendship,  and  by  the  mixture  of  plain 
truth  and  delicate  flattery,  reconciling 
him  at  once  to  the  world  and  to  him- 
self; and  then  let  us  imagine,  if  we 
can,  the  fulsome  and  flippant  style  in 
which  our  friend  Barry  would  have 
performed  the  same  task.     The  lines 
we  are  to  quote  must  haye  been  written 
about  1629,  but  the  familiarity  be- 
tween Carew  and  Jonson  continued, 
we  know,  while  Jonson  lived,  and 
Howell  leaves  us  a  record  of  having 
been  with  Carew  in  1636,  the  year 
before  Jonson*8  death,  at  a  solemn 
supper  given  by  Father  Ben,  where 
"  there  was  good  company,  excellent 
cheer,  choice  winesi  and  jovial  wel- 
come*" 
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TO  BEK  JONSONj 
UPOK  OCCASIOK  or  HIS  ODE  OF  DIFIAKCK  AIIIIZXJCD  TO  BIS  FtAT  ©F  **  TH»  1«W  IFF." 

**  *Ti8  true»  dear  Ben,  thy  ju»t  cbaitiiing  hand 
Hath  fix'd  upon  the  totted  age  a  brand, 
To  their  awoln  pride  and  empty  aeribbKng  dn»< 
It  can  nor  judge,  nor  write ;  and  jet,  'tie  true. 
Thy  comic  Muse,  from  the  exalted  line 
Touch*d  by  the  Alchymiat,  doth  aSnce  deelioe 
From  that  her  senith,  and  foretala  a  red 
And  blushing  eTening,  when  she  goes  to  bed ; 
Yet  such  as  shall  outshine  the  glimmering  light 
With  which  all  stars  shall  gild  the  following  night. 
Nor  think  it  much  (since  all  thy  eaglets  may 
Endure  the  sunny  trial)  if  we  say 
This  hath  the  stronger  wing,  or  that  doth  shine 
Trick*d  up  in  fairer  plumes,  since  all  are  thine. 
Who  hath  his  flock  of  cackling  geese  compared 
With  thy  tuned  choir  of  swans  ?  or  else  who  dared 
To  call  thy  births  deformed  ?     But  if  thou  bind, 
By  city  custom  or  by  garel-kind, 
In  equal  shares  thy  love  on  all  thy  race. 
We  may  distinguish  of  their  sex  and  place  ; 
Though  one  hand  form  them,  and  though  one  br^io  atrike 
Souls  into  all,  they  are  not  all  alike. 
Why  should  the  follies,  then,  of  this  dull  age 
Draw  from  thy  pen  such  an  immodest  rage 
As  seems  to  blast  thy  (else  immortal)  bays, 
When  thine  own  tongue  proclaims  thy  itch  of  praise  ? 
Such  thirst  will  argue  drought.     No ;  let  be  hurl'd  . 
Upon  thy  works,  by  the  detracting  world. 
What  malice  can  suggest ;  let  the  rout  aay, 
The  running  sands,  tibat  (ere  thou  make  a  play) 
Count  the  slow  minutes,  might  a  Goodwin  frame, 
To  swallow,  when  th'  hast  done,  thy  shipwreck'd  name ; 
Let  them  the  dear  expense  of  oil  upbraid, 
SuckM  by  thy  watchful  lamp,  that  hath  betray*d 
To  theft  the  blood  of  martyr'd  authors,  spilt 
Into  thy  ink,  whilst  thou  grow'st  pale  with  guilt : 
Repine  not  at  the  taper's  thrifty  waste, 
That  sleeks  thy  terser  poems ;'  nor  Is  haste 
Praise,  but  excuse  ;  and  if  thou  overcome 
A  knotty  writer,  bring  the  booty  home ; 
Nor  think  it  theft,  if  the  rich  spoils,  so  torn 
From  oonquer'd  authors,  be  as  trophies  worn. 
Let  others  glut  on  the  extorted  praise 
Of  vulgar  breath,  trust  thou  to  after,  days : 
Thy  laboured  works  shall  live,  when  time  deTOure 
Th'  abortive  offspring  of  their  htsty  hours : 
Thou  art  not  of  their  rank  (  the  quarrel  liee 
Within  thine  own  verge  (  then  let  this  suffice, 
The  wiser  world  doth  greater  thee  eonfeat 
Than  all  men  else,  than  t^iyself  only  less." 

Our  next  exmnple  seems  a  sincere  cUs^cal*  tbongh  ve  could  }uit#  dif- 
tribute  of  joy  for  the  safe  return  of  a  pensed  wi^h  t^e  very  indlSerent  jett 
long  abeenl  friend.  It  is  pleasing  and    with  whic)i  it  opiu^iKLes. 

upoM  mh  williak  mountaoub  bis  axTU&y  Faoii  t^avvu 

*<  Lead  the  black  bull  to  slaughter  with  the  boar 
And  lamb ;  then  purple  with  their  mingled  gore 
.  The  oeeaa'a  eurled  brow,  thai  so  we  may 
The  sea-gods  for  their  earefnl  waftege  pay : 
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Send  grateful  ineenie  up  in  piout  smoke 

To  thoie  mild  spirit!  that  cast  m  earbiog  yoke 

Upon  tbe  stubborn  winds,  that  calmly  blew 

To  the  wish'd  shore  our  long'd-for  Mountagne : 

Then,  whilsl  the  aromatie  odoan  burn 

In  honour  of  their  darling's  safe  return« 

The  Muae*8  choir  shall  thus  with  yoice  and  hand 

Bleaa  the  fair  gale  that  drove  his  ship  to  land. 

Sweetly  breathing  Ternal  air, 

That  with  kii|d  warmth  dost  repair 

Winter's  rutaa ;  from  whose  breaat 

AU  the  gums  and  spioe  of  th'  Eaal 

Borrow  th^ir  perfumee ;  whose  eye 

Gilds  the  morn,  and  clears  the  sky : 

Whose  diaheveird  tresses  shed 

Pearls  upon  the  violet  bed  ; 

On  whose  brow,  with  ealm  smiles  dress*d,  /  ' 

The  halcyon  aits  and  builds  her  oest ; 

Beauty,  youUi,  and  endless  spring. 

Dwell  upon  thy  rosy  wing. 

Thott«  if  stormy  Boreas  throws 

Down  whole  forests  when  he  blowii 

With  a  pregnant  flow>y  birth 

Ganit  refresh  the  teaming  earth : 

If  he  nip  the  early  budt 

If  he  blast  what's  fair  or  good* 

If  he  scatter  our  choice  flowon, 

If  he  shake  our  hills,  our  bowers^ 

If  his  rude  breath  threaten  us  ; 

Thou  canst  stroke  great  £olaa» 

And  from  him  the  grace  obtain 

To  bind  him  in  an  iron  chain. 
Thus,  whilst  you  deal  your  body  *niongat  your  friends. 
And  fill  their  circling  arms,  my  glad  soul  sends 
This  her  embrace :  thus  we  of  Delphos  greet ; 
As  laymen  clasp  their  handsi  wc  join  our  CmI." 

But  the  best}  ▼«  think,  of  CareV^  devote  the  first  fraits  of  life  to  virtue 

efforts  in  this  style*  is  to  be  found  in  his  and  pietv*  the  exhaustion  of  passinff 

commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the  and  perisning  objects  of  desire  may  lead 

Translation  of  the  Psalms*  published  the  way  at  last  to  the  only  enduring 

in  1636,  by  a  most  pious  and  accom-  object  of  love  and  satisfying  source  of 

pllshed  man*  and  no  inconsiderable,  enjoyment.    Every  one  that  reads  the 

poet.     Every  one  who  feels  the  hu-  lines  we  are  about  to  transcribe*  will 

mility  which  conscious  error  inspires  rejoice  to  know  that,  whatever  were 

in  an  ingenuous  mind — every  one  who  the  irregularities  of  Carew's  life*  it 

has  wept  over  early  indiscretions*  or  was  his  greatest  glory*  as  Lord  C1&- 

that  lingering  llstlessness  of  soul  which  repdon  tells  us, "  that  he  died  with  the 

such  transgressions  produce*  and  which  greatest  remorse  for  that  licence,  aud 

remains  after  its  first   causes  have  with   the   greatest  pianifestation  of 

ceased — will  fully  sympathize  with  the  Christiani^  that  his  best  friends  could 

meek  and  modest  devoutness  which  is  desire.*'    The  date  of  Carew's  death 

hero  expressed*  and  will  pray  that  in  is  about  three  yean  after  that  of  the 

themselves  also*  though  omitting  to  verses  that  follow. 

TO  ICT  WOETHT  rftlZKD  MA8TK»  GKORGX  BANDS,  OK  HIS  TRAKSLATION  OP  TBI  PSALMS* 

*'  I  press  not  to  the  choir,  nor  dare  I  greet  And  with  glad  ears  sucks  in  thy  sacred  layi. 

The  holy  place  with  my  unhsllowM  feet ;  So  devout  penitents  of  old  were  wont. 

My  unwash'd  Muse  pollutes  not  thingsdivine.  Some  without  door,  and  some  heneatji  the 
Nor  mingles  her  profaner  notes  with  thine  t  font, 

Here,  humbly  waiting  at  the  porch,    she  To  stand  and  hear  the  church's  liturgies, 

stays.  Yet  not  avsiat  the  solemn  exercise : 
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I^nae, 


Sttfficeth  her  that  shs  a  lay-place  gab. 

To  trim  thy  vestments  or  hut  bear  thy  train : 

Though  nor  in  tone  nor  wing  she  reach  thy 

lark. 
Her  lyric  feet  may  dance  before  the  ark. 
Who  knows  but  that  her  wandering  eyes, 

that  run 
Now  hunting  glowworms,  may  adore  the 

sun ; 
A  pure  flame  may,  shot  by  Almighty  power 
Into  her  breast,  the  earthly  flame  devour* 
My  eyes  in  penitential  dew  may  steep 
That  brine,  which  they  for  sensusl  love  did 

weep. 
So,  though  'gainst  Nature's  course,  fire  may 

be  quench'd 
With  fire,  and  water  be  with  water  dreneh*d. 
Perhaps  my  restless  soul,  tired  with  pursuit 
Of  mortal  beauty,  seeking  without  fruit 
Contentment  there,  which  hath  not  when 

enjoy  d 
Quench'd  all  her  thirst,  nor  satisfied  though 

cIoy*d, 
Weary  of  her  vain  sesrch  below,  above  ^ 
In  the  first  fair  may  find  th'  immortal  love. 
Prompted  by  thy  example,  then,  no  more 
In  moulds  of  clay  will  I  my  God  adore : 
But  tear  those  idoli  from  my  heart,  and 

write 
What  his  blest  Spir't,  not  fond  love,  shall 

indite : 
Then  I  no  more  shall  court  the  verdant  bay. 
But  the  dry  leafless  trunk  on  Golgotha : 
And  rather  strive  to  gain  from  thence  one 

thorn 
Than  all  the  flourishing  wreaths  by  laureatea 


f» 


worn. 

As  a  parallel  to  one  of  the  leading 
thoughts  in  these  Terses*  we]  may  ex- 
tract a  passage  from  tiie  letter  on 
Seraphic  Love  by  the  good  and  pious 
Robert  Boyle,  wnose  blameless  life  led 
him  more  to  observe  in  others  than  to' 
feel  in  himself  What  he  has  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

**  And  this  truth,  Lindamor,  the  very 
fickleness  of  lovers  concurs  to  testify.  For 
what  men  call  and  think  inconstancy,  is  no- 
thing but  a  chain  of  perfect  beauties,  which 
our  love  fruitlessly  follows  and  seeks  in  se- 
veral objects,  because  he  finds  it  not  entire 
in  any  one ;  for  creatures  have  but  small  and 
obscure  fragments  of  it,  which  cannot  fix  nor 
satisfy  an  appetite  born  for,  and  though  un- 
willingly, aspiring  unto  God,  who  is  proclaim- 
ed the  true  and  proper  object  of  our  love,  as 
well  by  man's  fickleness  to  women  as  the  an- 
gels' donstanoy  to  him.  Just  as  the  trembling 
restlessness  of  the  needle,  in  any  but  the 
north  point  of  the  compass,  proceeds  from  and 
manifests  its  inclination  to  the  pole ;  its  pas- 
sion for  which  both  its  wavering  and  its  rest 


hear  equal  witness  to.  That  vBeatttfiediMss 
with  transitory  fmitions  that  men  depWre  es 
Uie  onhappinesi  of  their  nature,  is,  indeed, 
the  privilege  of  it ;  as  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
men  not  to  care  for,  or  be  capable  of  beiag 
pleased  with  whisties,  hobby- horaaB*  asd 
anoh  fond  toys  as  children  doat  upon,  aad 
make  the  sole  objects  of  their  dadres  aad 
joyi.  And  by  ilus  you  may,  Lindamor,  ia 
some  d^ree  imagine  the  nnimaginiWe  aae- 
vity  that  the  fixing  of  one's  lova  on  God  ii 
able  to  bless  the  soul  with ;  aiaea,  by  ao  in- 
dulgent a  father  and  competent  judge  aa  God 
himself,  the  decreed  nneoatentingncaa  of.all 
other  goods  is  thought  richly  repaired  by  iis 
being  but  an  aptness  to  prove  a  rise  to  ear 
love's  settling  there." 

We  ought  not  to  close  our  notiee  of 
Carew,  without  adverting  to  tiis  Masqne 
of  the  Ccdum  BrUannicum,  whieh^  by 
some  critics,  has  been  highly  commaid- 
ed.  We  confess^  however,  we  are  sot 
inclined  to  allow  it  very  great  merit, 
and  suspect  that  the  share  which  Inigo 
Jones  had,  along  with  Carew,  in  ti^ 
invention  of  this  spectade,  must  have 
yielded  more  entertainment  than  that 
of  his  coadjutor.  The  poetry  it 
chiefly  in  blank  verse,  and  affords 
another  proof  that  this  form  of  versi- 
fication, so  admirably  suited  for  the 
development  of  vigorous  and  pregnant 
poetical  faculties,  is  destined,  in  infia- 
rior  hands,  to  degenerate  into  that 
dulness  and  insipidity  which  Johnson 
seems  to  have  thought  were  its  natural 
characteristics.  We  shall  give,  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  quality  of  the  poem,  the 
Answer  of  Mercury  to  the  claim  prefer- 
red by  Pleasure  to  a  seat  on  high,  ia 
room  of  the  old  constellations  of  Hea- 
ven, supposed  to  have  been  dispersed 
upon  occasion  of  a  general  reforma- 
tion of  the  celestial  establishment,  by 
which  the  vices  of  paganism  were  to 
be  abolished,  and  the  purity  of  the 
British  court  under  Charles  I.,  more 
immaculate,  let  us  hope,  than  in  some 
succeeding  times,  was  to  be  transfer- 
red to  the  starry  regions :— . 

"  Bewitching  syren  I  gilded  rottenness ! 
Thou  hast  with  cunning  artifice  display 'd 
Th*  enameird  outside,  and  the  honied  verge 
Of  the  fair  cup  where  deadly  poison  lurks. 
Within,  a  thousand  Borrows  dance  the  round ; 
And,  like  a  shell,  pain  circles  thee  withoot. 
Grief  is  the  shadow  waiting  on  thy  steps, 
M'hich,  as  thy  joys  *gin  towards  their  west 

decline, 
Doth  to  a  giant's  spreading  form  extend 
Thy  dwarfish  stature.    Thoa  thyself  art  pain. 
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Greadjr  inteiiM  desir* ;  tod  Ui«  kten  tdge  .  Then,  eyen  in  his  more  serious  do* 

Of  thy  fierce  appetite  oftatrtnglet  thee,  icriptiont  of  his  supposed  mistresses. 

And  cuts  thy  slender  thread ;  but  still  the  instead  of  finding  them  elevated  to  the 

terror  glories  of  a  semi-diyine  nature,  we 

And  apprehension  of  thy  hasty  end  haTO  them  sometimes  lowered  to  the 

Mioglec  wiUi  gall  thy  moet  refined  sweeta ;  yulgar  level  of  meat  and  drink.  Thus, 

Yet  thy  Ciroean   channa   transform  the  Iq  mi  ^^  \a^u  her  recovery  from 

^®'^^*    ,  .     ,  .  ,    •  sickness,  we  are  told  that 

Captains  that  have  resisted  war  and  death,  <<  tt    i.u       t  i-  *    i.    1. 1.  «%.   v  j 

nJum.  U»t«T.,fort»n.k.T.  tritoph'd?  -— "  H««lUi  on  Julu  .  cheek  Juth  .hed 

Ar.  by  thy  oagie  mede  .(femiDet. ;  ^Uret  and  creun  commiiigled. 

Empirai,  that  knew  ao  linuti  bnt  the  polei,  A  pretty  mess  I     Agun,  in  complU 

IUtc  in  thy  wanton  Up  melted  amy :  meat  to  (ome    of  tho  lame  lady's 

Thou  wert  the  author  of  the  fint  exeeM  chaniM,  he  asks  if  ire  have 

That  drew  th»  reformatioB  on  the  god..  ..  jj,„  ,^,^.j  ^       „   y^^ 

CuMt  thou.  then,  dreunthoee  powers,  that  ^   rtrawborry   fhowi   half-drowned    in 

from-  Heaven  csroam  " 

Banish'd  th*  effect,  will  there  enthrone  ihe       ...,',.,, 

^mQ  ? A  smule  which  has  smce,  with  more 

To  UiyToluptuous  den  fly,witch,  from  hence;  propriety,  been  introduced  and  en- 

There  dweU,  for  ever  drown  d  in  brutish  Iargedinthepopularsongofthe«*Boy8 

sense."  of  Kilkenny.     But  again,  let  us  make 

allowances  for  the  times,  and  let  us 

We  have  already  sdd  that  we  con-  acknowledge  that  outward  laxity  is 

sider  Herrick  to  be  in  many  important  often  an  inaccurate  indication  of  in* 

points  of  poetical  power  inferior  to  ward  vice.     Herrick  has  himself  thus 

Carew.     We  are  ashamed  to  confess  asked  forgiveness  for  his  errors  in  his 

that  we  feel  some  prejudices  against  last  request  to  Julia:— 

Herrick  on  P™?JP\««  ^^^  "  I  have  been  wanton,  and  too  bold,  I  fear, 

and  smcerefy  wuA  that  the  portriutof  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^„^  Sle  virgin's  cheek,  o^ 

him  prefixed  to  his  works  had  not  been  ^^ .                       o             -> 

transmitted  to  us.     We  feel  it  almost  Beg  for  m'y  pardon,  Julia ;  he  doth  win 

impossible  to  look  on  the  brawny  con-  o^.^,  ^j^  ^^  ^^    ^ho'a  sorry  for 

formation,  and  the  gross  and  gloating  ^^^  ^sj,/* 

expression  which  it  represents,  with-  tt  i*  *i  i  a  •  u 
out  believing  that  the  owner  of  those  ^«  ^™'  ^«  *^°^^»  *^  ?  "?«  ^^^ 
features  had  less  in  him  of  the  poet  or  ^^^  ifordmg  ample  time  for  sincere 
the  clergyman  than  of  the  clown  and  [®Pf^®® '  *??  ^l^^  mformed  that 
the  sensualist.  Yet  much  of  this  im-  he  left  behmd  him  the  character  of  a 
pression  is  doubtless  erroneous.  Her-  sober,  learned,  and  even  pious  man. 
rick  must  have  been  a  fair  scholar,  and  ^  ™  observations  we  have  made, 
cannot  have  been  a  very  immoral  man.  ][«  ]^  ?  J*.  ^  widersto<^  to  deny 
Some  of  his  tastes,  indeed,  and  a  thft  Hemck  is  possessed  of  very  con- 
great  part  of  his  writings,  do  him  Uttle  "?®f*T  ™T  "?  ?  ^^^\  1°^  i^® 
credit  as  a  man  of  con^ct  feeling,  and  ^">gl J  acknowledge  that  he  has 
stiU  less  as  a  minister  of  the  alUr.  «>me  excellences  pecuhar  to  himself. 
But  the  age  was  a  pecuKar  one— the  Z  ^^  ^^^  ?®**^®  and  conamenda. 
example  of  dassicil  literature  had  ^^"^'^  ?®  ^'f'^P  considerable  faci- 
then  on  some  minds  an  effect  which  lity.of  simple  diction,  and  considerable 
has  now  been  neutralized  by  better  Tanety  of  lineal  versification.  He  is 
sense  and  better  influence,  and  charity  successful  m  imitating  the  sprijhtli- 
forbids  us  too  harshly  to  condemn  ?«l"  ®^  Anacreontic  gaiety,  and  the 
what  in  no  pomt  of  view  can  we  pos-  ^^^^  neatness  of  the  ancient  antholo- 
sibly  comprehend.  We  confess,  how-  F"^:  Jf  not  possessed  of  deep  feel- 
ever,  that,  independently  of  his  inde-  S^'  ^^  ^^'  **  \ef^ii,B,  ready  flow  of 
cencies,  Herrick  exhibits  in  his  poetry  5®  commonplaces  of  pathos  both  m 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  a  certain  thought  and  expression.  If  deficient 
degree  of  strange  sensuality  and  want  «\th  js«  n^g^er  powers  of  imagmation 
of  refinement.  No  one  of  true  self-  which  are  convemnt  with  the  exalted 
respect,  whatever  might  have  been  his  or  the  beautiful,  he  has  yet  a  pleasmg 
practical  errors,  would  have  written  ^«^"  ^^  ^f^'  T?^^*^  represents  what 
L  he  did  of  himself,  when  he  said-*  "7  ^  "^^^  the  pretty,  m  a  bnght 

and  g^phic  pomt  of  view»    Above 

*'  Herrick  1  thou  art  too  eoarfe  to  love."-  all;  he  exhibits^  if  not  a  deep  love,  yet 
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a  real  likinf  for  rural  sig^hts  and 
scenes^  and  he  has  helped  to  confer  on 
tome  of  our  English  oonntry  enstoms 
a  chanieler  of  poetical  ana  classical 
interest.  We  proceed  to  giro  some  of 
the  best  specimens  which  we  can  se- 
lect of  the  different  styles  in  whieh  he 
may  be  said  to  excel. 

Let  us  begin  wiih  some  loye-yerses^ 
much  commended  by  Dr  Drake^  but 
which  will  not,  on  ezamlnatioDf  be 
found  to  contain  yery  great  depth  of 
feeling  or  felicity  of  thought.  They  set 
out  with  an  inauspicious  conceit ;  but 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  entitled  to  the 
praise,  and  we  think  that  is  all  they 
are  entitled  to,  of  affectionate  tender* 
ness  and  of  easy  and  natural  expres- 
sion. 

TO  AMTUtAj  WHO  MAT  COMMAMO  HIM  AMY 

VHIMO. 

'*  Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live 

Thy  protestant  to  be ; 
Or  bid  me  love,  and  X  will  give 

A  loving  heart  to  thee. 

*'  A  heart  ae  Boft«  a  heart  aa  kind, 

A  heart  as  ftonnd  and  free, 
As  in  the  whole  world  thou  canst  fiad. 

Thai  heart  I'll  give  to  thee. 

*'  Bid  that  heart  stay,  and  it  will  stay 

To  honour  thy  decree  ; 
Or  bid  it  languish  quite  away, 

So  shall  it  do  for  thee. 

"  Bid  me  despair,  and  I*tl  despair 

Under  that  cypress  tree  ; 
Or  bid  me  die,  and  I  will  dare 

£*en  death,  to  die  for  thee. 

'*  Thou  art  my  life,  my  love,  my  heart, 

Th«  very  eyea  of  me ; 
And  haat  eommaad  of  every  part. 

To  live  and  die  for  thee." 

Our  next  is  of  a  livelier  character, 
and  is  described  by  Dr  Nott  as  "  per- 
haps the  sweetest  of  our  poet's  lyric 
effusions,*'  It  is  musical,  and  has  been 
successfully  set  to  music  ;  but  it  seems 
to  us  not  exempt  from  the  impeaoh- 
ment  of  vulgarity. 

'so  THK  VIBGDVS,  TO  MAKI  XC7CB  OF  TIMZ* 

**  Gather  ye  rose-bnda  while  ya  may, 

Old  Time  it  etiU  a-ilymg ; 
And  this  aame  flower  that  amilte  to*day, 

To*morrow  will  be  dying. 

**  The  glorioua  lamp  of  heaven,  the  ttto, 
Tha  higher  he's  a-gettiog ; 


The  soonar  will  his  rac«  be  rn^ 
And  nearer  be*s  to  aetting. 


*'  That  age  is  best  which  is  th«  firat. 
When  yonth  and  bleod  are  warmef ; 

BttI,  being  epent,  the  irorae ;  and  worat 
TiflM*  atUi  aneeeed  the  former. 


**  then  he  net  eoy,  bat  ate  yoar 
And  while  ye  may,  go  marry  ; 

For,  having  lost  bat  once  your  priow, 
Yott  may  for  ever  tarry." 

What  follows,  may  be  coasidend 
as  one  of  the  mbst  lively  aDd  flowing 
of  Herrick's  composition^  in  a  style 
of  versification  which  bas  become  more 
common  in  recent  Unies,  but  of  whidi 
this  early  attempt  must  still  be  prcK 
nounced  as  a  very  favourable  example. 
The  Hues  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  ianey 
and  spirit,  though  they  are  not  five 
from  blemishes. 

THX  KIGBTtlECE.      TO  lULlA  OX  B£ft 
BXPARTCRE. 

**  Her  eyes  the  glowworm  lend  Uiec» 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee  ; 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glovr 
like  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee ! 

**  No  wi]I.o*-th*.wisp  mislight  thee. 
Nor  snake  nor  slowworm  bite  thee  ; 

Bat  on,  on  thy  way, 

Not  making  a  stay. 
Since  ghost  there's  none  to  affright  thee ! 

•**  Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber  i 
What  though  the  moon  doea  alanobar  ? 

The  stars  of  the  night 

Will  lend  thee  their  light, 
Like  tapers  elear  without  number  1 

'*  Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee. 
Thus,  thus,  to  come  unto  me  ; 

And,  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet. 
My  soul  I*U  pour  into  thee !' 

Our  next  extract  is  in  a  different 
style.  It  presents  us  with  some  pretty 
conceptions,  neatly  expressed,  and 
producing  an  effect  like  that  of  the 
impression  of  a  choicely  cut  aeal^  cr 
the  sight  of  a  picture  through  a  re- 
versed  telescope.  Its  value  as  a  piece 
of  poetry,  or  as  the  vehicle  of  thoughts 
that  can  touch  or  elevate  the  feeling?, 
is  quite  a  different  matter. 

THE  BAO  OF  THK  BEE. 

**  About  the  sweet-bag  of  a  bee 
'   Two  Cupids  faU  Si  odds  I 
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And  whoM  th«  pretty  prite  should  be, 
Th%y  towM  to  uk  the  goda. 

"  Which  Venus  hearing,  thither  came. 
And  for  their  boldness  8tri|it  them  ; 

And,  takini^  thefloe  from  each  his  flames 
With  rods  of  myrtle  ^hipt  them* 


<f 


But  jou  ere  lovely  leates,  whero  we' 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
fheir  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave  t 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  prldop 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave," 


*'  Which  done,  to  still  their  wanton  cries, 
When  quiet  grown  she*d  seen  them, 

She  hiss'd,  and  wiped  their  dove-like  eyes^ 
And  gave  the  bs{^  between  theoL*' 


Is  there  not,  however,  a  slight  flaw 
in  the  last  of  these  pieces  ?  If  from  the 
first  the  blossoms  are  considered  not 
in  themselves,  and  as  ultimate  forms 
of  beauty,  but  onlj  as  the  '*  pledges  of 
a  fruitful  tree,*'  why  should  we  grieve 
In  something  of  the  same  miniature  so  much  when  the  pledge  gives  way 
style,  we  find  in  Herrick  a  good  many  to  the  real  Taloe  that  it  represents, 
lighter  lays  of  fairy  mythology ;  but  the  shadow  to  the  substance  which  it 
to  compare  them,  as  has  been  done,  to  preceded  and  foreshowed  ? 
Shakspeare's  inventions  in  the  same  B***  the  most  attractive  and  charac- 
department,  is  to  do  them  injustice  by  teristic  of  Herrick's  pieces  is  the  "May 
extravagant  encomium.  Morning  Address  to  Corinna."    Here, 

The  two  following  pieces  may  be  indeed,  he  l^ems  to  be  at  home,  and  in 
taken  as  fair,  and  they  are  certainly  his  proper  and  peculiar  domain.  It 
creditable,  specimens  of  our  author's  ^o^*  like  the  extemporaneous  elo- 
powers  in  the  moral-pathetic.  They  Jiuence  of  a  ready  speaker,  on  the  sub- 
are  smooth  and  sweet,  natural  and  ject  next  his  heart.  It  has  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  morning  breeze,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  morning  dew.  It 
combines  at  once  the  freshness  and  the 
luxuriance  of  the  season  that  it  cele- 
brates. It  aims  not  at  high  devotion 
or  deep  philosophy,  but  it  is  lively, 
popular,  and  pure ;  full  of  fancy  and 
full  of  feelings  such  as  the  scene  and 
the  oocasion  should  inspire*  Though 
it  leaves  room  here  and  there  for  cor- 
reetion,  there  are  few  poems  which 
have  so  successfully  attained  the  pre- 
cise object  of  their  composition  as  the 
one  to  which  we  now  refer. 


animated. 


TO  nArrooiLs. 


■<  Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attaint  his  noon : 
SUy,  stay, 

Until  the  hastening  day 
Hss  run 

But  to  the  evensong : 
And,  having  pray'd  together,  we 

Will  go  with  you  along  1 

'*  We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you ; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring, 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decsy^ 

As  you,  or  any  thing : 
We  die, 

As  your  hours  do ;  and  dry 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer's  raio, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 

Ke'er  to  be  found  again." 

TO  BLOSSOMS. 

'*  Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree. 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past. 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 

To  blush,  and  gently  smile. 
And  go  at  last. 

**  What !  were  ye  born  to  be 
An  hour  or  half's  delight. 
And  so  to  bid  good-night  ? 

'TwBs  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  yonr  worth. 
And  lose  yoo  quite. 


COaiNMA  B  GOING  A-HATllTO. 

**  Get  up,  get  np  for  shame ;  the  blooming 
morn 

Upon  her  wings  presents  the  Ood  unshorn  : 
See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh' quilted  colours  through  the  sir : 
Get  up,  sweet  slug^a-bed,  and  see 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree : 

Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the 
east. 

Above  an  hour  since ;  yet  you  not  drest ; 
Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed ; 
When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said. 
And  sung  their  thankful  hymns  :  'tis  sin. 
Nay,  profanation  to  keep  in ; 

When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day, 

Spring  sooner  than  the  lark,  to  fetch  in 
Msyl 

"  Rise,  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 
To  eome  forth  like  the  spring-time,  fresh 
and  green, 
And  sweet  as  Flora.     Take  no  care 
For  jewels  for  your  gowD|  or  hair  i 
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Fear  not,  tbe  leaves  will  atrew 
Gems  in  abtindanoe  upon  jou  : 
Beaidei,  tbe  childhood  of  the  day  haa  kept, 
Against  jrou  come,  aome  orient  pearla  un- 
wept : 
Come,  and  receiTe  them,  while  the  light 
Hanga  on  the  dew-Iocka  of  the  night, 
And  Titan  on  the  eaatern  hill 
Hetirea  himaelf,  or  elae  standa  atill 
Till  yon  come  forth.     Wash,  dress,  be  brief 

in  praying ; 
Few  beada  are  beat,  when  once  we  go  a- 
Maying  1 

**  Come,  my  Corinna,  come ;  and,  coming, 

maik 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a 
park 
Made  green,  and  trimm*d  with  trees :  see 

how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  •bough. 
Or  branch ;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  thia 
An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is. 
Made  up  of  whitethorn  neatly  interwove, 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 
Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street. 
And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see't  ? 
Come,  we'll  abroad ;  and  let's  obey 
The  proclamation  made  for  May, 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  doue,    by 

ataying ; 
But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying ! 

**  There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl  this  day 

But  ia  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May : 
A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 
Back,  and  with  whitethorn  laden  home : 
Some   have   dispatch'd  their  cakes   and 

cream, 
Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream, 

And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plighted 
troth, 

And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off 
sloth : 
Many  a  green  gown  has  been  given  ; 
Many  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even ; 
Many  a  glance,  too,  haa  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament ; 


Many  a  jest  told  of  the  keys  betnjiog 
This  night,  and  locks  pick'd ;  jet  we're  set 
a-Maying  1 


(( 


Come,  let  us  go,  while  we  are  ia  oar  prise, 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  tine: 
We  shall  grow  old  apace,  sad  & 
Before  we  know  our  liberty : 
Our  life  is  short,  and  our  «iayt  ran 
As  fast  away  as  does  the  snn : 
And  aa  a  vapour,  or  a  drop  ci  rue 
Once  lost,  can  ne'er  be  found  again ; 
So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 
A  fable,  jM>ng,  or  fleeting  diade ; 
All  love,  mil  liking,  all  delight 
Lies  drown'd  with  us  in  eodlets  niglL 
Then,   while  time  aerves,  and  we  ve  k 

decaying. 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  lct*s  go  i-Mif< 
ing  !" 

Of  Hemck's  sacred  poetry  we  tbii] 
say  nothing',  except  that  it  is  in  gew- 
ral  very  inferior  in  merit.  There  m 
some  strong  axifi.  solemn  verses  la  bis 
"  Litany  to  the  Holy  Spirit,"  p^ 
served^  we  belieye^  by  oral  tracfitioc; 
but  the  piece  as  a.  whole  is  uuequl. 

We  have  now,  we  hope,  given  .4 
ficient  samples^  both  in  Dtimber  ta^ 
in  selection,  to  enable  oar  readen  ts 
appreciate  the  merits  of  these  tn 
poets,  and  to  sit  in  judgmeDt  thee- 
selves  upon  the  criticisms  wbicb  ve 
have  ventured  to  pronounce.  Bothc^ 
them,  it  is  obyious,  are  deserm^  d 
no  inconsiderable  praise,  and  hie 
done  good  service  to  the  cause  d 
poetry,  whether  in  its  intcllectuil  or 
in  its  mechanical  advancement  Ci- 
rew,  we  think,  has  contributed  to  H^ 
end  chiefly  by  the  soundness  of  iii> 
thoughts,  the  rectitude  of  his  feelbgs 
and  the  selection  of  his  kn^; 
Herrick,  more  by  the  liveliness  of  ii 
images,  the  facility  of  his  style,  m 
the  yariety  of  his  nnmben. 
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WHIG  DECLINE  AND  DEGRADATION* 

On  the  5th  of  May^  1789,  Louis  led  immediately  to  the  captivity  of 
XVI.,  'with  great  pomp,  opened  the  the  King  and  all  the  royal  family^ 
National    Assembly    of  France^    in  was  the  triumph  of  the  working  clas- 
wblch  Neckar  had  preyiously*  with  ses  oyer  the  constitutional  monarchy 
the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  crown,  and  the  middle  ranks*     The  passing 
doubled  the  representation  of  the  Tiers  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  this  country  was 
Etaty  and  all  Europe  was  convulsed  the  forcible  usurpation  of  power  by 
by  the  boundless  anticipations  of  so-  the  middling  classes,  effected,  as  Lord 
cial  regeneration  and  public  felicity,  John  Russell  has  told  us,  by  a  personal 
which  were  then  thought  to  be  opening  request  made  by  the  King  to  the  Con- 
on  tbenation  and  numund ;  on  6th  Au«  serrative  Peers  to  withdraw  from  the 
gust,  1789,  Neckar,  the  author  of  that  Upper  House.  And  already  thesymp* 
procQgious  change,  was  driven  from  toms  of  a  similar  discontent  and  dis- 
office,  an  exile  from  France,  under  the  satisfaction  among  the  working  classes 
pressure  of  the  passions  which  he  had  are  apparent  in  this  country ;  a  con* 
called  forth;  and,  on  the  31st  of  Oc-  vention,  daily  inculcating  treasonable 
tober,  1793,  the  whole  leaders  of  the  and  seditious  doctrines,  has  sat,  with- 
Girondists,  the  great  promoters  of  the  out  meeting  with  the  least  obstacle,  for 
ReTolution,  illustrious  for  their  talents  four  months  in  the  metropolis ;  and 
but  culpable  for  their  rashness,  were  open  insurrection  against  the  govern* 
led  out  to  execution,  amidst  the  exe-  ment  of  the  Queen  and  the  Reformed 
oration  and  triumphs  of  the  mob,  whom  Parliament  has  broke  out  in  almost 
their  suicidal  hands  had  elevated  to  all  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Eng- 
undeserved  and  fatal  power.  land. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1832,  the  Re-  The  whole  power  of  the  crown  was 
form  Bill,  urged  on  by  the  whole  force  ^  exerted  in  France,  in  the  earlier 
of  the  Whig  party,  supported  by  the  '  stages  of  the  Revolution,  to  force  on 
whole  revolutionary  energy  of  the  the  great  organic  changes  which  weie 
people,  received  the  royal  assent  in  then  called  for  by  so  large  a  portion 
England,  and  the  British  empire  was  of  the  nation ;  and  the  whole  power  of 
convulsed  to  its  centre  by  the  re-  the  crown  has,  on  the  two  most  mo- 
-joicings  of  the  nation  at  tho  sud*  mentous  occasions  of  the  English  Re- 
den  elevation  of  five  hundred  thou-  volution,  been  exerted  to  forward  the 
sand  new  electors  to  political  power,  same  movement  party ; — once  when 
In  July  1834,  Lord  Grey  was  over-  King  William,  in  April  1831,  dis* 
thrown  by  the  "  constant  and  active  solved  Parliament,  in  order  to  bring 

gressure  from  without,'*   which,  in  into  immediate  operation  the  great 

is  own  words,  he  felt  it  impossible  flood  of  liberal  opinions  which  then 

to  resist;  and,  on  the  7th  May,  1839,  inundated  the  country  ;  and  again  in 

Lord  Melbourne's,  the  whole  Reform  May    1880,  when    Queen    Victoria, 

Cabinet,  resigned  the  helm,  in  con-  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  Papist 

sequence  of  having,  as  they  them-  and  Radical  junto,  stopped  Sir  Robert 

selves   admitted,  lost  the  confidence  Peel,  on  the  pretext  of  her  female  at- 

of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  tendants,  in  the  formation  of  a  Con- 

the   party  of  the  Whigs,  who  had  servative  cabinet. 

looked  forward  to  the  Reform  Bill  as  On  the  2  Ist  of  January,  1793,  Louis, 

their  charter  to  a  continual  enjoyment  in  return  for  his  unbounded  conces- 

of  power,  sunk  to  the  ground  without  sions  to  the  Reform  party,  was  pub- 

any  external  force,  from  avowed  in-  licly  executed  in  the  principal  square 

ternal  weakness  and  general  external  of  his  own  capital,  amidst  the  tears  of 

contempt.  the  Royal,  and  the  execration  and  de- 

The  Revolution  of  1789,  and  the  rision  of  the  Revolutionary  party  in 

estaiblishment  of  the  National  Assem-  France.     On   the    I7th  November^ 

bly,  was  the  triumph  of  the  nuddle  1834,  William  IV.,  taught  by  dear* 

classes   over  the  monarchy  and  old  bought  experience  the  insupportable 

aristocracy  who  composed  the  form  of  weight  of.  Whig  oppression,  and  the 

g-overnment  in  France*    The  Revolu-  ruinous  consequences  of  Whig  admi- 

tioD  of  the  10  th  of  August,  1792j  which  nistrationj  threw  liimself  in  de8per%> 
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tion  upon  the  Duke  of  Weltington,  students ;  and  that  the  last  houn  of 

and  appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  the  real  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  glory  of  SeoU 

friends  of  the  const itatiflii«  agamt  tha  land»  irera  enhittered  by  the  heliiib 

tyranny  of  those  who  bad  excited  the  cry  of  **  Burke  Sir  Walter  1  *'  whids 

passioiii  of  the  pe<^le  only  to  mislead  haiB  ataasped  eternal  dia^^nee  tm  tiie 

or  to  betray  Ihem.     The  hoor  ef  re*  Raformera  of  Roisbiu|^ialiiz«u 

trtbatioii  to  Qoeea  Viefeoria,  for  the  Where  are  all  tbeeetimiiapoitaiiov; 

desperate  Mart  the  has  uneonaciously  Where  is  the  naWeraal  gratitude  ef  tk 

been  advised  to  make  to  induce  a  nation  to  the  patriotic  fonadera  of  m 

Popfsh  govemment  upon  the  oonntry^  tibertiea  and  ita  righta? — ^wheie  tk 

has  not  yet  arrived ;  bnt  if  her  efforts  eternal  tbaakfulneM  of  tko  people  &r 

are  successful^  and  soeh  a  domination  the  inestimable  blesttngB  of  llaziiia 

is  estaUishedf  it  will  ineritably  comew  Charta?    How  marvelloiie  a  ehasgt 

Ood  grant  tbat  sueh  a  consnmmatioo  to  have  come  over  the  apirit*  of  a  as- 

may  be  averted  by  the  opening  int^  tion  in  the  short  spaee  of  asTOB  yeenJ 

ligenee  of  her  royal  mind  to  the  real  No  one  is  now  to  be  found  who  «^ 

interests  alike  of  her  neople  and  her-  defend  the  Reform  Bill,  «dber  amn^ 

self;  and  thatj  when  the  bear  of  trial  ita  most  enthusiastie  aoi^Miffteis  «r 

nproachesy  the  Conservatives  may  be  among  its  most  resointe  ^peosntB. 

the  first  to  protect  her  from  the  con-  The  Wbiga  lament  that  it  has  by  ao 

sequences  of  her  present  infatuated  OMans  answered  their  expeetatiaM, 

and  domineeriag  advisers.  and  that  that  eternal  domiiuoB  i 


Who  will  asserty  after  1hesemarvel«  they  had  fondly  anticipated  from  its 

Ions  eoinddeneesy  that  historv  is  not  effebts»  is  likely  to  be  entirely  fn^n- 

philosophy  teaching  by  examples  3  and  ted   by  the   increased   Conservadft 

thaty  in  a  earef^  observation  of  the  tendedeiesof  thenttddloGlaaeeawkfla 

pasl^  la  not  to  be  fonnd  the  means  of  it  installed  in  power.     The  Radieah 

an  sJmost  certain  anticipation  of  the  openly  denounce  it,  as  prodocdve  ef  a 

foture  ?  tyranny  hr  worse  than  that  of  the  old 

Among  all  the  prodigies  with  which  Tories.      They  execrate    the  eaps- 

tile  eventfol  domestic  history  of  oar  rienced  sway  of  the  noddle  classes  it 

times  haa  been  distinguished,  there  Is  infinitely  more  oppresaive  th«i  that  of 

none,  perhapSy  so  remarkaMe  as  the  the  aristooraoy  and  gentry  who  pie- 

universal  contempt  and  obloqny  into  ceded  them ;  they  bewail  the  Nee 

which,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  Re-  Poor  Law,  which  has  beea  fisDed  aboet 

form  ttU  has  fidlen.     We  all  rscol-  thw  necks  by  the  selflsh  rapacity  ef 

loot  the  transporte  of  188S  :_«<  The  these  hard  taskmasters  j  and  fiereriy 

bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  contend  for  radical  refonn,  miver- 

the  bill,**  is  still  ringing  in  our  ears ;  sal  snffirage,  annual  pariianMBls,  ani 

the  crash  of  stones  which  broke  the  vote  by  ballot,  as  the  only  means  «f 

windows  of  all  supposed  to  be  hostile  effecting  the  rc«l  regeneratlott  of  so- 

to  Maxima  Cbarta,  is  still  rattling  in  ciety,  s^  permanently  arresting  tfat 

our  recollection ;  we  yet  see  in  ^vid  intolerable  tyranny  of  property  sad 

remembrance  bands  of  musiCi  mingled  intelligence,     it  waathebog»t  oftbe 

with  tricolored  fiags,  traversing  the  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  that  k 

streets ;  the  huge  h  w-drunk  crowds  of  would  put  the  House  of  Comraeae  in 

ragged  artisans  who  followed  the  co-  harmony  with  the  sentiaaeDta  ^  ^ 

lours,  and  the  disgraceful  speetade  of  people,  and  prevent  that  jarring  be- 

gentlemen  of  property  and  education  twcen  the  acta  of'  the  legialatare  siMi 

hetding  a  multitude  rushing  headlong  the  feelings  of  the  commonalty  whiefi 

and  blindfold  to  their  country's  ruin,  had  been  the  great  subject  of  com- 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  brickbat  plaint  under  the  (^  eonstttatioB.  Are 

and  the  bludgeon,  the  frightful  cleo-  nMilters  any  better  in  these  respects 

tkmmobe  and  the  savage  plebeian  atro-  now?  Are  thepreeenttngof  ^ep^ 

elty }  we  have  not  forgotten,  nor  wiH  tion  of  the  National  Convention,  roIW 

history  forget,  that  to  sueh  a  degree  Into  the  House  of  Comraone  upon  a 

did  the  nation  run  mad  under  the  ex-  -wheel-barrow,  bearing  fifteen  bundr^ 

citement  applied  to  it  by  government,  thousand  signatures—- the  open  infur- 

that  the  Dake   of  Wellington,  the  rection  of  the  Chartists  in  ao  m^QT 

saviour  of  England,  was  only  rescued  quarters   of  England — the    genml 

from  murder  on  the  streets  of  London,  arming  of  the  middle  classes  in  the 

i»y  the  gallantry  of  the  Lincoln's- Inn  manufacturing  oountice,  for  their  owi 
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def«oo«»  and  tlM  hideout  ipeetaele  of  Bill  was  carried^  this  was  the  motl 
a  eml  war  every  where  prepared,  and  enormous.    It  was  deliberately  and 
hi  Bone  plaees  aetoallj  broken  oBd,  in  nuiia  Jkk  put  forth  by  the  leaden 
the  most  popnlons  and  opulent  ooun*  of  the  Liberal  partv ;  for  it  is  impos- 
ties  of  England,  to  be  considered  at  sible  to  suppose  that  men  of  their 
the  proofs  whieh  the  Whigs  have  to  itaBdtng  in  political  life»  and  ability* 
(^fbr  of  the  ineatimable  effects  of  thdr  eonld  for  a  moment  have  been  deluded 
darling  Reform  Billi  and  of  the  ad*  by  the  popular  ofy»  that  the  material 
mirable  way  by  whioh  it  has  brevght  inteiesls  of  the  people  were  to  be  in* 
the  feelings  of  the  working  elasees  ef  furoved  by  giving  votes  to  the  Tea 
the  oommunity  into  harmony  wiUi  the  Pounders.    They  may  have  thought 
representative  part  of  the  legislature  ?  in  good  faith,  tliat  a  wider  and  m«r» 
Abused  by  its  patrons  and  anthort  peJHilar  basb  for  representation  wa« 
the  Whigs,  at  not  having  done  enough  inquired,  in  order  to  calm  the  preasnt 
for  their  interest,  eieorated  by  £e  diseontentt,   or   provide   a   security 
working  classes,  the  ^^ect  of  vena-  against  fnture  infringements  upon  the 
tion  or  indiflhrenee  even  to  the  middle  liberties  of  the  people ;  butastosup* 
elasies,  whom  it   hat  admitted   to  posing  that  it  was  to  eonler  upon  them 
political  powefv  the  Reibrm  Bill  is  any  present  or  sensible  benefit,  the 
now  upheld  merely  by  the  Conterva-  thing  was  too  ridieidotts  ever  to  be 
fives,  who  during  its  pregvess  through  aerionsly  entertained  by  men  of  any 
Parliament  gave  it  so  noble  and  perse*  sense  or  knowledge.    Notwithstand* 
Bering  a  resistanoe.     Why  is  it  so  ing  this,  however,  the  whole  leaders 
upheld   by  them  ?    Simply  because,  of  the  Reform  party,  both  in  and  out 
ruinous  at  it  has  proved  to  the  best  of  Parliament,  incessantly  told  the 
interests  of  the  eonntry,  it  it  better  people  that  all  th«r  grievances  weiv 
to  adhere  to  it,  now  that  it  Is  oart  of  owing  to  the  abutet  of  the  Tories,  and 
the  Constitution,  than  to  make  any  tho  abominable  misrule  of  that  long 
ebange  upon  it,  in  favour  either  of  ^  dominant  fiietion ;  that,  at  toon  at  the 
nristocracy  or  demooraey  |   beeauae  Liberalt  were  firmly  >ettablished  in 
confidence  and  security  are  eesentlal  power,  tavet  would  betaken  ofl^,  trade 
to  the  welfare  of  a  oommereial  and  would  revive,  induttry  would  be  en- 
manufacturing  ttate  ^  and  beeanse  sneh  eonraged,  wages  would  ris^  provlaioBi 
security  can  never  be  obtained  when  -wenld  fall,    poverty   and   tuflhring 
men's  minds  are  kept  in  a  state  of  would  disappear,  and  all  the  blesdngs 
oontinualagitation,bT  organic  changes  of  the  age  of  gold  would  retwntoa 
In  the  institutions  of  the  country.  This  regenerated  land, 
has  throughout  been  the  principle  of  This  enormous  lying  answered  Its 
the  Conservatives.   It  wat  maintained  purpose  for  the  time,  but,  Uke  all  other 
by  them  equally  when  the  Reform  Act  great  folselioods,  it  has  now  cmne  to 
g-ave  the  Whigs  a  majority  of  two  recoil  with  fearftil  severity  upon  the 
hundred  and  fifty  in  Parliunent,  as  heads  of  those  who  put  it  forth ;  and 
now,  when  to  all  human  appearance  that  is  the  real  secret,  botii  of  the  pro- 
it  will,  on  the  next  general  election,  aent  wide-spread  popular  discontent, 
g^ve  the  Conservatives  a  minority  over  and  of  the  abyss  of  degradation  and 
the  once  formidable,  but  now  wasted  cmitempt  into  which  the  once  popular 
and  discredited  Reform  party.  Whig  party  have  everywhere  fallen. 
Among  the  Innumerable  evils  which  The  leaders  of  ^t  party.  Indeed, 
the  Reform  Act  has  brought  upon  the  were  men  of  Hide  ability,  and  by  no 
empire,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  are  means  calculated,  by  thesr  public  ap- 
the    unreasonable   and   extravagant  pearances  or  private  condnct,  either 
expectations  which  it  excited  in  the  to  coneOIate  puUie  esteem  or  satisfy 
minds  both  of  the  middle  and  working  the  anxious  cravings  of  the  multitude, 
classes,  as  to  the  immense  benefits  who  looked  forward  for  prooft  of  the 
-which  they  were  to  derive  from  a  par-  substantial  fruits  of  Reform.     Truly, 
ticipationinnoUtical  power,  and  the  the  spectad^  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
magnitude  of  the  evils  which  had  been  either  dining  out,  or  riding  with  the 
brought  on  by  the  alleged  previous  Queen,  or  both,  every  day,  and  the 
imlsgovenraient   of  the  Tory  party.*  deplorable  neglect  of  all  our  commer- 
Of  all  the  •*  enormous  lying,"  to  cial  and  colonial  interests  by  Lords 
Dso  the  phrase  of  Sir  Edward  Lyt-  Palmerston  and  Olenelg,  were  little 
ton  Bulwer,  by  which  the  Reform  calculated  to  satisfy  the  expectations 
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of  an  excited  people^  who  expected  at  large  into  these  Tiewi*  beeapie  tbej 
that  these  great  paladins  of  Reform  demonstrate  that  the  minuterial  crab 
were  to  be  occupied  night  and  day  in  which  has  latel  j  oiiaen^  and  the  c^n. 
the  great  work  of  political  and  social  ordinarj  ohloqay  and  cootempt  ioiA 
regeneration.    But  still*  it  was  not  the  which  the  Whigs  have  eveiy  whoe 
neglect  of  the  national  interest8»  nor  fidlen,  is  not  to  be  oonaidered  as  laj 
the  degradation  of  the  national  eha^  extraordinary  or  unlooked-for  eveat, 
racter»  which  has  excited  the  wide-  or  as  the  r^ult  merely  of  ineapseitj 
spread   discontent   of   the   working  or  imbecility*  bat  aa  tfao  ^eeintfaer 
daases  in  England.     These  wTetehed  of  the  £dse  and  pernicious  priao- 
results  have  excited  the  profound  in*  pies  bv  whbh  they  arrived  at  pow^r, 
dignation  of  all  men  of  intelligence^  and  which*  in  every  inafanre  recwdct 
property,  or  education  in  the  country ;  in  history  where  such  principka  htft 
and  the  etfect  of  this  universal  feeling  been  acted  npon  by  government*  have 
is  clearly  seen  in  every  contested  elec«  proved  fatal  either  to  the  natioo,  cr 
tion*  apart  from  Popish  tyranny*  whieh  their  authors  or  both.     The  itfiwaay 
occurs ;  but  they  are  too  remote,  and  Chromde  says^  it  waa  neither  the  J«- 
bear  too  little  on  the  senses,  to  exdte  maiea  question  nor  the  Canada  qm- 
the  masses  of  mankind.     It  was  Uie  tion  which  compelled  Lord  MelbeaiK 
denial  of  the  anticipated  fruits  of  r^  to  rengn*  but  that  it  wMBjimaUfy  whkk 
form,  the  stoppage  of  the  movement*  deprived  him  of  the  confidence  of  the 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  prindple  House  of  Conunons  and  the  conntiy; 
of  Finality  9  which  occasionea  the  da*  while  the  Times  asserts*  thai  the  Mins- 
mour.  tiy*  like  the  scorpion*  having  got  into 
The  Whigs  were  caught  in  their  the  firct  were  stung  to  death  by  tiidr 
own  trap*  and*  like  aU  persons  who  own  taiL    Both  are  right ;  and  ihtest 
have  set  out  on  false  pretences*  Uiev  two  seemingly  contradictory  ezpoB- 
found  them  in  the  end  to  recoil  wita  tionsofthe  late  dissolution  of  the  Wb% 
desperate  force  upon  their  own  heads.  Cabinet*  are  in  fact  nothing  but  di^ 
After  the  struggle  for  the  Reform  Bill  ferent  modes  of  expressing^  a  state  U 
was  over*  and  they  were  fairly  seated*  matters  produced  by  the  same  casse. 
with  an  overwhelming  nuyority*  in  It  is  the  first  duty  and  essence  of  ail 
power*  they  found  it  utterly  impracti-  good   government*  to    keep   thiags 
cable  to  satisfy  the  wishes  or  expects-  steady*  and  to  resist  change^  nakn 
tiona  which  they  had  themselves  ex-  obviously  called  for  by  tried  expoi- 
cited  among  the  people*  and  thence  ence  or  experienced  necessity.    Per- 
their  party  gradually  dwindled  away*  petual  movement  is  not  only  incoasis- 
till  at  last  it  was  reduced  to  the  mere  tent  with  any  beneficial  adnuniatratiflB 
holders  or  expectants  of  office ;  while  of  public  affair^*  but  is  db#6vc<n«  ot 
all  the  worth*  education*  and  principle  it*  because  it  prevents  the  great  ol^eet 
of  the  country*  joined  the  Conserva-  of  government  being  accompUshed* 
tive  ranks*  and  the  great  mass  of  the  security  and  protection  to  persons  aid 
working  classes  drew  off  in  sullen  property*    It  is  as  impossible  Ibr  a 
silence*   or  joined   the    treasonable  good  government  to  be  founded  apoi 
ranks  of  the  Chartists*  who*  after  ha*  the  basis  of  perpetual  motion*  as  it  is 
ving  exhausted  all  the  efforts  of  oral  for  a  serviceable  house  to  be  cos- 
sedition*  have  at  length*  like  the  Fifth  structed   on    a    platform   consLmtlr 
Monarchy  men*  openly  taken  up  arms*  rolled  on  wheels.     A  ministry  vhit^ 
to  effect  a  general  spoliation  of  all  the  b  wafted  into  power  by  the  snpportof 
holders  of  property  throughout  the  the  movement  party*  is  necessaiiij, 
kingdom.  after  the  first  transports  of  victory  are 


The  universal  contempt  into  which  over*  reduced  to  this  altematii 

the  Whigs  have  fallen*  and  their  evi-  either  they  must  go  on  and  destroj 

dent  extinction  as  a  party  in  the  state*  the  country*  or  stand  still  and  roui 

leaving  the  commonwealth  to  be  con-  themselves. 

tended  for  by  the  Conservatives  and  •  Tho  main  object  of  the  MelboorBe 

Kadicals*  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  in-  administration*  ever  since  it  waa  re-Iii- 

evitable  consequence  of  the  false  prin-  stated  in  office  four  years  ago»  b«i 

clples  with  which  the^  set  out*  and  the  .  been  to  give  as  little  to  the  movemeLt 

false  position  in  which  they  placed  party  as  was  consistent  with  thiorovn 

themselves  in  the  guidance  of  public  retention  of  office.     They  saw  dearij, 

.  affairs ;  and  we  have  entered  the  more  from  the  result  of  the  geaenl  clectioa 
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under  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  short  adminis-  ocular  demoDstratlon  of  what  the  move- 

tratioD,  that  the  reaction  had  steadily  meat  leads  to ;  the  Fifth  Monarchy 

set  in  in  the  country*  especially  in  the  men  of  the  davs  of  CromweU,  the  Ja* 

coimty  constitnencies ;  that  the  reform  cobins  of  the  days  of  Robespierre  hare 

mania  had  sensibly  cooled  down*  and  already  arisen  in  g^rim  array  in  the 

that  men*s  eyes  were  beginning  to  be  manufacturing  counties  of  England. 

generally  opened  to  the  ulteric^  and  Hardly  a  night  has  passed  for  the 

frightful  objects  which  the  rerolution-  last  four  months,  in  which  seditious 

ists  had  at  heart.    '  The  significant  speeches  haye  not  been  uttered  in  the 

fact  of  three  hundred  members  being  most  inflammatory  language,  both  in 

returned  in  the  interest  of  the  Con*  the  National  Conyention  and  in  the 

serrativepartyt  within  little  more  than  affiliated  societies  |  scarcely  a  day  has 

two  years  and  a  half  after  the  Reform  passed   during  the   same  period  in 

Bill  had  passed,  showed  at  once  that  which  preparations  haTcnot  been  made 

the  middle  classes  had  no  inclination  by  multitudes,   in  the   most  popu- 

to  go  on  with  the  moYoment,  tUl  they  lous  parts  of  the  country^  for  overt 

themselves  were  thrown  into  the  revo-  acts  of  high  treason.     The  buminga 

lutionary  furnace.    Thu  was  rendered  of  farm-houses  and  rural  disturbances, 

still  more  apparent  in  August  ]837»  about  which  so  much  noise  was  made 

when,  upon  the  dissolution  after  the  in  November  1830»  and  which  were 

accession  of  the  present  Queen,  the  held  forth  bv  the  Whigs  as  decisive 

Conservative   party   in   the    Lower  proof  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  Tory 

House  was  increased  to  320,  in  spite  misrule,  sink  into  insignificance,  when 

of  the   whole   weight   of   Govern-  compared  with  the  wide-spread  dis- 

ment,  the  most  unsparing  use  of  the  content  and   open   preparations  for 

Queen's   name,  and   the   combined  insurrection  which  now  pervade  the 

operation  ofmob  violence,  and  general  manufacturing    counties,    in    conse- 

loyalty  and  attachment  to  a  youthful  quence  of  only  seven  years  of  Reform 

sovereign.    In  presence  of  this  formi-  administration.     Insurrection  has  ac« 

dable  opposition,  ministers  could  no  tually  broken  out  in  many  quarters, 

longer  pursue  their  revolutionary  pro-  the  troops  and  theyeoihanry  are  in 

jects*     Supported  by  such  a  phiuanz  permanent  requisition ;  disturbances 

in  the  Lower  House,  the  Peers  felt  and  bloodshed  have  occurred,  and 

themselves  both  called  u^on  and  boimd  the  alarming  posture  of  public  af- 

to  stop  all  measures  having  a  decided-  fairs  has  compelled  the    Home   Se« 

ly  revolutionary  character.     Thence  cretary,  as  the  only  means  of  gene- 

tbe  general  arrest  of  the  movement  ral^  defence,  to  invite  all  the  better 

policy,  and  the  universal  obloquy  into  classes  of  society  to  form  associa- 

-  which  the  Whigs  have  fallen,  inso-  tions  for  their  mutual  defence,  and 

much,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  now,  whe-  furnish  them  with  arms  from  the  Go- 

thec  they  are  most  execrated  by  the  vemment  stores.     This  is  the  fruit  of 

Conservatives  for  the  false  and  flagi-  Liberal  government— this  the  conse* 

iious  pretences  by  which  they  roused  quence  of  that  atrocious  system,  which, 

the  country  to  madness  eight  years  pandering  in  the  outset  to  the  worst 

Ago,  or  by  the  Radicals  for  the  stop-  passions  of  the  peoplCf  for  the  purposes 

page  to  the  movement  which  they  of  selfish  ambition,  is  in  the  end  driven 

have  since  interposed,  from  a  just  sense  to  the  necessity  of  arming  one  part 

of  the  imminent  peril  in  which,  as  of  the  nation  against  another,  and 

Lord  John  Russell  has  told  us,  any  plunging  the  country  into  the  hor- 

further  advance  would   immediately  rors  of  plebeian  insurrection  and  civil 

Involve  the  crown,  the  constitution,  warfare. 

and  the  country.  What  are  the  principles  which 
That  the  Melbourne  Ministry  were  these  frantic  incendiaries  proclaim, 
right  in  this  opinion,  and  that  Lord  and  in  support  of  which  they  are 
John  Russeirs  late  finalitv  manifesto  now  prepared  to  drench  England 
is  founded  on  just  principles,  and  a  in  blood  f  Annual  parliaments— uni- 
trtie  appreciation  of  the  present  state  versal  suffrage — ^vote  by  ballot — ^the 
of  the  empire,  can  be  doubted  by  no  abolition  of  primogeniture,  and  the 
xnan  whose  judgment  is  not  pervert-  new-modelling  of  the  House  of  Corn- 
ed by  political  ambiUon  or  private  mens  on  the  principle  of  giving  one 
interest.  The  principles  and  proceed-  member  to  every  fifty  thousand  inha- 
inga  of  the  Charlbts,  afford  daily  and  bitants.   How  long  would  the  Monar- 
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ehj  stand  agaiost  a  Hoose  of  Comimnis  poar  down  upon  tlie  dcfencdeas  ana- 

80  elected?     Not  one  week.     How  ab   of    Great   Britalii ;    that  fifteen 

hmg  would  the  Peerage  stand,  or  the  hnndred  tbonsas^  Chartists  in  Eo^. 

jwroperty  of  the  conntry  be  safe  from  land  are  prepared  to  delu^  the  eooa- 

spoUation?      How  long    would   the  try  in  blood,  in  pnrndt  of  tiie  ybs 

Protestant  religion  maintain  its  ground  chimeras  of  reroUitionarf   pasrioa; 

against  the  deluge  of  two  hnndred  and  that  two  miUioiM  of  Pneennon 

members   from  Ireland?    The  reil,  in  Ireland,  gnided  by  a  dfaeipliBed 

therefore,  is  now   completely  with-  militia  of  three  theusand  priests,  are 

drawn ;   the  ulterior  objects  of  the  ready,  any  day  that  O'Coaneil  gmi 

Revolutionary  party  stand  disclosed,  the  word,  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war, 

The  destruction  of  the  Monarchy,  of  and  renew,  after  the  lapte  of  two  crs- 

the  House  of  Peers,  of  the  Protestant  tunes,  the  awful  Protestant  massacre  of 

religion ;  a  general  spoliation  of  pro-  1641 ;— all  this  is  uniTensBy  knovi 

perty,  stand  revealed  as  the  objects  for  and  admitted.     Goremmeiit  see  tfacx 

which  fifteen  hundred  thousand  men  dangers^know    them — aeknowledgv 

are  prepared  to  take  up  arms,  and  them ;  and  they  have  gi^vn  the  nrac 

Incur  the  penalties  of  high  treason,  convincing  proof  of  the  terror  wni 

Truly  it  is  not  snrnrising  that  the  which  they  are  inspired  bj  them,  by 

middle  classes  are  petitioning  Govern-  having,  under  the  pressure  of  appre- 

ment  for  leave  to  arm  themselves,  and  hension,  relinquished  office,  and  forgot 

that  the  shopkeepers  are  every  where  even  the  ruling  passioB  usually  stroBf 

forming  associations  for  their  mutual  in  death. 

defence.  They  begin  now  to  see  what  What,  then,  in  such  ciremnstaBees, 
It  is  to  let  the  revolutionary  spirit  and  when  surrounded  by  sndi  dan- 
loose  upon  mankind,  and  in  what  aw-  gers,  has  been  the  conduct  of  the 
ful  perils  any  ftirther  concessions  to  Liberal  Government?  They  have 
the  democratic  party  will  inrolve  put  one  ship  of  the  Kne  in  000- 
themselves  and  their  children.  mission,  which,  after  a  stn^^Ie  of 
And  what  a  woful  picture  does  the  four  months,  is  hardly  yet  equipped 
present  state  of  the  country  exhibit  of  with  its  ftill  complement  of  seamn, 
the  paralysis  with  which  the  measures  and  they  hare  added  ./gftesn  hvntted 
of  the  Revolutionary  Cabinet  and  men  to  the  regular  army.  LlteraBv 
Reform  party  have  afflicted  the  once-  speaking,  this  is  the  whole  that  they 
powerful  and  energetic  government  have  done,  or  ventured  to  do,  to  iKtB- 
of  England.  Early  in  the  debates  on  tain  the  country  ffom  ertemal  ene- 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  Dnke  of  Wei*  mies,  when  menaced  by  the  wIk^ 
lington  asked  the  celebrated  question,  power  of  America  on  the  one  side, 
<'  How,  under  the  new  constitution,  the  and  the  whole  force  of  Kussia  on  tiie 
King's  government  was  to  be  carried  other  ;  and  to  save  the  nation  from 
on.**  Truly,  Lord  Melbourne's  ad-  internal  bloodshed  and  ruin,  vboi 
ministration  has  not  furnished  any  threatened  alike  by  a  reToluttonaiT 
solution  to  the  difficulty.  That  tfaie  insurrection  in  Great  Britain,  and  by 
nation  is  now  placed  In  an  nnpft-  the  horrors  of  a  Catholic  massacre  in 
rallied  state  of  difficulty ;  that  the  Ireland.  Pot  dangers  in  reality  he 
colonies  are  all  in  a  state  of  smothered  than  these,  she  had.  In  the  late  war, 
discontent  or  anticipated  rerolt ;  that  six  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms 
the  mutual  passions  of  two  populations  and  a  thousand  Tessels  afloat ;  hnt  S& 
must  necessarily  bring  on  a  bloody  Charles  Adam  now  assures  us,  thai 
national  warfare  on  the  banks  of  the  ^  we  are  perfectly  secure  against  the 
St  Lawrence ;  that  the  West  Indies,  united  Russian  and  American  navies, 
burning  with  indignation  at  the  uni-  for  that  we  have  three  sh^s  of  the  ihte 
versal  and  unprincipled  spoliation  of  and  three  guard-ehips  to  proiai  the 
property  with  which  they  have  been  shores  ofEngUmdJ*  And  Lord  Mcl- 
visited,  may  be  tempted  to  throw  them-  bourne  deems  himself  oufte  safe  froa 
selves  into  the  arms  of  the  first  hostile  English  madness,  or  Irish  revenge, 
power  which  shall  seriously  menace  bom  inflamed  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  British  flag  ;  that  a  vast  and  costly  exasperation,  because  he  has  added 
war  has  already  commenced  on  the  the  amount  of  three  weak  battalions  to 
'banks  of  the  Indus ;  that  forty  Rns-  the  British  army !  And  this  is  the 
'sian  ships  of  the  line,  manned  by  state  of  weakness  and  decrepitude  to 
thirty  thousand  troops,  are  ready  to  which,  in  seven  short  years,  a  Liberal 
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administration  and  Reform  principles 
have  brought  the  country  of  Nelson 
and  Wellington  I 

Numerous  and  formidable  as  are 
the  dangers  which  on  all  sides  men> 
aco  the  country,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  which  may  not  be  distinct- 
ly traced  to  the  false  policy  pur- 
sued,  or  pernicious  principles  instUied 
into  the  country,  by  the  Liberal  Go* 
▼erament.  Look  at  external  matters* 
What  has  brought  on  the  alarming 
crisis  in  Canada,  produced  two  fright- 
ful insurrections  in  that  country,  and 
roused  the  frontier  population  of  the 
United  States  to  such  a  pitch  of  hosti- 
lity, as  may,  ere  long,  bring  on  a 
costly  and  ruinous  war  with  America  ? 
Clearly  the  monstrous  conduct  of  the 
Liberal  Government,  who  first,  for 
years,  CT>read  doctrines  and  used  lan- 
[cuage  ih>m  the  seat  of  authority  in 
this  country  amply  sufficient  to  set  the 
most  phlegmatic  people  in  the  world  on 
lire,  and  then,  when  the  flame  had 
begun  to  spread  among  the  French 
population  on  the  banks  of  the  9t 
L«awrence,  from  the  dread  of  offend* 
ing  their  liberal  allies  in  this  country, 
dallied  with  and  pampered  treason  to 
such  a  degree  amongst  the  Canadian 
republicans,  as  at  length  brought  on  an 
open  revolt,  and,  but  for  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  of  the  St  Law- 
rence not  being  frozen  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  would,  eighteen 
TOonths  ago,  probably  hare  severed 
our  whole  North  Americnn  colonies 
from  the  British  empire.  With  their 
usual  and  characteristic  blindness,  they 
had,  to  meet  this  revolt,  the  result  m 
their  own  weak  and  infktuated  con- 
duct, and  which  every  man  of  sense 
in  the  kingdom  had  seen  for  years  was 
approaching,  jnst  three  thousand  men 
in  Canada ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  revolt  was  so  imperfectly  sup- 
pressed, that  it  broke  out  a  second 
time,  led  to  a  lamentable  elAision  of 
human  blood,  and  1ms  sown  the  seeds 
of  indelible  jealousy  and  discord  on 
hoth  sides  of  the  American  frontier. 

Turn  to  the  East  Indies.  What  is 
it  that  has  produced  the  present  alarm- 
ing crisis  in  that  country,  which  has 
rendered  necessary  the  march  of 
nearly  30,000  British  troops  across  the 
Indus,  and  involved  the  Indian  go- 
vernment in  a  costly  and  distant  en- 
terprise  in  Central  Asia,  the  success 
of  which  is  uncertain,  and  the  defeat 
of  which  would  place  in  the  trtmost 


peril  our  whole  enipire  in  Hindoatan? 
Clearly  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the 
Liberal  Government  in  that  country, 
which,  from  the  miserable  desire  of 
gaining  a  temporary  popularity,  and 
rounding  a  few  peribds  about  economy 
and  retrenohmeot  before  some  demo- 
cratieeieotorBof  Great  Britain,  brought 
about  a  miaeiia  reduotion  boUi  in  our 
European  and  native  armv  in  the  £aa^ 
and  neoetsarily  indneed  that  weakness 
and  timidity  in  the  Indian  administra* 
tien,  which,  in  «n  empire  lo  situated* 
and  founded  entireiy  on  epiniout  ia 
the  invariable  foremnner  of  dissolop 
tkm. 

We  ans  Atr  from  Maming  die  ezpe- 
dldon  aerott  the  Indu,  eostiy  and 
hazardous  as  it  was ;  on  the  eontraryy . 
at  the  time  it  waa  nndertakeny  wa 
believe  it  to  have  been  indispensable  to 
stop  the  progrese  of  Russian  iatriguey 
and  restore  the  tarnished  glory  and 
credit  of  the  British  name  in  the  pre- 
vinees  of  Central  Asia.  What  we  say 
Is,  that  the  enormous  eipense  and  ia^ 
minent  risk  of  this  distant  expedition 
was  the  neeeesary  consequence  of,  and 
the  only  way  of  aterting,  the  ruinoue 
eiDscts  of  tiie  previous  infatuated  and 
short-sighted  panimony  ef  tlie  former 
Whig  administratiomrin  India,  espe^ 
cially  Lofd  WilHam  Bentinek*s,  which 
had  reduced  the  British  foree  so  much, 
and  discredited  the  British  name  so 
entirely,  that  it  lost  its  whole  influence 
among  the  powers  of  Central  Asia, 
and  was  driven  to  this  desperate  effort 
in  order  to  regain  it.  In  1826  oar 
army  in  India  numbered  two  hundred 
and  ninetv  thousand  combatants ;  in 
1688  it  had  been  redueed  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  altKough 
the  necessities  and  wants  of  the  em- 
pire had  greatly  increased,  from  the 
extension  of  our  froMier  into  the  Bur- 
mese territories,  and  the  rapid  progress 
of  Russian  influence  in  the  states  df 
Central  Asia.  What  did  the  British 
Government  do,  under  the  influence  ef 
this  miserable,  parsimonious  spirit,  ori- 
ginating in  the  derire  to  curry  favour 
irith  the  tea  pound  urban-constituen- 
cies of  England  ?  Why,  they  dismant- 
led or  sold  the  whole  Bombay  navy^ 
thereby  shutting  us  out  from  any 
maritime  inflnenee  in  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  they  refused  to  ratify  the  judicious 
treaty  made  by  Lieutenant  Burnes, 
by  which^  for  the  moderate  subsidy  of 
fifty  thoueand  pouiids>  we  would  have 
'sectti^ed  the  cbrdfsl  oo-eperetibn  of 
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Mahomed  Rhan  and  the  Affghanistan 
chiefs*  and  erected  an-  impenetrable 
harrier  to  the  further  advances  of  Rus- 
sia across  the  shores  of  the  Ganges. 
The  consequence  was*  that  these 
chiefs,  in  disgust,  threw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  Russia ;  our  influence  at 
the  Court  of  Persia  dwindled  awaj  to 
nothing;  our  able  ambassador*  Sir 
John  M'Neill*  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don Tehran,  leaving  the  Persian  court 
entirely  open  to  Russian  influence. 
The  consequence  was*  that  the  Rus- 
sian emissaries  soon  reached  the  north- 
em  provinces  of  India*  and  they  were 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  SuUedge* 
and  on  the  banks  of  Nepaul*  secretly 
organising  a  vast  confederacy  against 
the  British  power  in  Hindostan  •  Then* 
and  not  till  then*  the  imminence  of  the 
danger  flashed  upon  our  rulers  in  the 
East*  and  a  gigantic  expedition  at 
length*  at  a  vast  cost*  was  undertaken 
to  remeasure*  in  an  opposite  direction* 
the  march  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
India*  and  endeavour  to  regain*  by 
force  of  arms*  that  commanding  influ- 
ence in  the  passes  between  Persia  and 
Hindostan*  which  we  had  lost  by  the 
weakness  of  former  diplomacy  and 
the  abject  submission  to  blind  demo« 
cratic  parsimony. 

Turn  to  European  affairs.  Have 
the  Liberal  Government  upheld  the 
character*  or  maintained  the  interests 
of  the  British  empire  in  our  own  more 
immediate  concerns?  Who  surren- 
dered Antwerp  to  the  French — that 
great  outwork  of  continental  ambition 
against  British  independence*  which 
Napoleon  declared  he  lost  his  king- 
dom because  he  would  not  abandon  ? 
Who  kept  alive  the  flames  of  a  fright- 
ful civil  war  in  Spain*  and  drenched 
the  valleys  of  the  Ebro  with  blood* 
and  stained  the  name  of  England*  by 
aiding  in  the  overthrour  and  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Basque  provinces  ?  Who 
brought  an  unheard-of  disgrace  upon 
the  British  arms*  and  exhibited  the 
spectacle*  unprecedented  for  five  cen- 
turies* of  Englishmen  armed  with 
Tower  guns*  and  commanded  by  of- 
ficers of  the  British  army*  flying  in 
utter  rout  and  confusion  before  an 
array  of  Spanish  mountaineers  ?  Who 
brought  the  Russian  standard  down  to 
Constantinople*  and  refused  ud  to  the  • 
Grand  Seignior*  when*  in  the  agony  of 
distress*  be  threw  himself  upon  us 
for  protection*  and  placed  the  keys 
o:  Constantinople,  the  gate  of  the 


East*  and  the  pass  to  the 
of  our  Indian  empire^  into  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  Autocrat  of  Russia  ? 
What  is  it  that  has  now  left  the  Bri- 
tish  shores  defenceless^  save  from  the 
three  ships  of  the  Une  and  three  guard- 
shipst  of  which  Sir  Charles  Adiams  so 
loudly  boasts  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons* against  the  thirty  ships  of  ibe 
line  and  thirty  thousand  men  wLica 
are  in  constant  readiness  in  the  Baltic, 
to  carry  confiagration  aikid  ruin  into 
the  whole  naval  arsenals  of  England  : 
Who  has  lowered  the  character  of  the 
British  navy  to  such  a  degree*  that 
even  the  French*  though  hardly  re- 
covered from  the  terrors  of  the  Nile 
and  Trafalgar*  deem  themselves  in 
safety  to  insult  the  British  flag  dnnn^ 
the  establishment  of  a  blockade  of  s 
neutral  power  ?  Who*  but  the  miser- 
able* democracy- paralysed  Liberal  Go- 
vernment* who  never  venture  to  pro* 
pose  a  decided  measure,  or  take  a. 
vigorous  step*  or  bring  forward  at 
enlarged  estimate*  lest  they  should 
weaken  the  allegiance  of  their  ten* 
pound  supporters,  or  endanger  the 
support  of  the  extreme  Liberal  sectioa 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

^  The  spectacle  which  the  West  la- 
dies exhibits  is*  perhaps*  still  more 
melancholy  and  in8tmctiucr»  because 
it  is  there  that  the  rashness  and  mob 
subserviency  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment was  first  brought  iuto  aetioo* 
and  that  the  efiects  of  such  a  system, 
in  consequence*  have  been  siready 
most  fully  developed.  The  West  In- 
dies  were  the  first  victim  of  the  self- 
government  of  the  dominant  muliitode 
in  the  British  Islands.  The  Englisli 
people  were  determined*  per  Jus  aid 
nefas,  that  the  slaves  should  be  eman- 
cipated* and  by  a  mighty  effort  they 
forced  through  this  prodigious  change 
without  sufficient  regard  either  to  tlie 
circumstances  of  the  slaves  who  were  to 
be  the  victims  of  the  perilous  exj'tfri- 
ment*  or  of  the  ruling  power  by  whom 
the  price  of  their  enfranchisement  was 
to  be  paid.  Not  content  with  this,  in 
a  few  years  after*  they  insisted  upon 
the  immediate  termination  of  the  £p> 
prenticeship  system  and  total  abclitloa 
of  slavery*  whether  the  negroes  were 
in  a  fit  condition  to  bear  the  ultimate 
change  or  not.  The  consequence  has 
been*  that  the  West  Indies  have  been 
thrown  into  an  indescribable  state  of 
confusion  and  uneasiness ;  field-labonr 
of  every  kind*  generally  speakii^*  has 
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been  suspended ;  tbe  crops  of  tho  two  hands  of  our  enemies.     We  must  huj 

next  seasons  have  been  ruined  by  the  our  sugar  from  Cuba  or  Brazil^  and 

suspension  of  work  during  tbe  most  under  the  reciprocity  system  the  trade 

important  period  of  the  year — that  of  these  countries  will  speedily  be 

when  the  sugar  canes  for  the  succeed-  engrossed  by  their  own  sailors. 
log  crop  were  to  be  cleaned^  and  for       But  who  are  the  persons  that  will 

the  crop  following  planted ;  and  even  raise  the  sugar  thus  to  be  obtained 

those  in  the  islands  who  are  most  fa-  from  Cuba  and  Brazil,  instead  of  our 

Tourable  to  the  cause  of  emancipation  own  colonies  ?     Will  it  bo  raised  by 

look  forward  with  the  most  gloomy  free  labourersy  working  for  voluntary 

forebodings  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  wage8>  and  realizing   the   favourite 

the  experiment.    Within  two  years  af-  dreams  of  the  philanthropists  ?  On  the 

ter  the  Apprentice  System  was  first  contrary,  it  will  be  raised  entire^  by 

introduced,  the  produce  of  Jamaica  had  slaves,  and  those,  too,  slaves  of  the  most 

fallen  off  a  third,  although  the  seasons  miserable  kind,  imported  into  these 

had  been  remarkably  fine.*     Within  great  slave  colonies,  treated  in  the 

two  years  from  the  first  of  August  las^  passage  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  way 

according    to    present .  appearances,  worse  than  the  BriUsh  slaves  ever 

the  negroes,  generally  speaking,  will  were,  and  subjected,  when  settled  in 

work  in  so  lazy  and  indolent  a  man-  the  new  world,  to  a  degree  of  misery^ 

ncr,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  cul-  in  comparison  of  which  the  condition 

tivate  the  estates  with  profit ;  part  of  of  the  slaves  in  the   British   West 

them  will  sqiuit  down  in  the  unappro-  India  Islands  was  happiness.     It  was 

priatcd  wooded  fastnesses  in  the  into-  stated  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  late 

rlor,  and  the  unbounded  fecundity  of  speech  in  Parliament  on  this  subject, 

nature  in  those  tropical  regions  will  on  the  authority  of  Parliamentary  do* 

gradually  choke  up  the  cultivated  dis-  cuments,  and  repeated  by  Mr  Buxton 

tricts  with  the  rank  vegetation  of  a  in  his  late  pamphlet,  and  every  one 

southern  sun.     In  ten  years  the  prin-  acquainted  with  the  subject  knew  it  to 

cipal  British  Colonies  in  the  West  be  the  fact,  that  there  are  notr  one 

Indies  may  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  slaves 

nature,  and  the  negroes,  wkndering.  annually  imported  into  the  colonies  of 
over  the  wooded  bills,  or  reposing  in 
tbe  close  thickets  of  the  tropical  re- 
gions, exhibit,  as  in  St  Domingo,  a  hi* 
deous  compound  of  the  vices  of  civil- 
ized with  tbe  indolence  of  savage  life. 
Meanwliile,  tbe  present  export  of  six 
millions*  worth  of  goods  to  these  splen- 
did colonies  will  disappear,  and  a 
branch  of  trade,  which  has  hitherto 
maintained  250,000  tons  of  our  ship- 
ping, wUl  vanish,  or  pass  into  the 


Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  that  in  addition 
to  one-fourth  who  die  in  the  mid  pas- 
sage. Into  the  Havannah  alone,  the 
importation  amounts  to  seventy- two 
thousand  a-year.  The  number  an- 
nually imported  into  the  British  colo- 
nies,  even  during  the  slave  trade,  was 
in  general  about  fifteen  thousand  a- 
year,  because  the  British  colonics  very 
nearly  maintained  their  own  numbers, 
and  the  total  amount  of  those  who 


*  We  recommend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  cor  readers  the  following  demon- 
stration, from  ParliamenUry  returns,  of  the  practical  working  of  the  first  three  years 


of  tbe  Apprentice  System  in  Jamaica. 


Vean. 

Sugar. 
HhiU. 

Rum. 

MolaiMi. 

Coffee. 

« 

Panchcons. 

Casks. 

Pounds. 

Average  produce 

of  seven  years. 

1827  to  1832, 

93,156 

34,354- 

313 

20,953,705 

1833 

78,395 

33,215 

755 

9,866,060 

1834 

77,801 

30,475 

486 

17.725,731 

1835 

71,017 

26,434 

300 

10,593,018 

1836 

61,644 

19,936 

182 

13,446,053 

Lordt  Paptrt,  No.  70, 1838. 
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crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1789^  for  all  ting^hable  servitude*  ts  this  a  way 
the  colonies  in  the  worlds  was  not  to  treat  freemen  ?  The  Liberal  Go- 
aboYe  fifty  thousand.  The  prodigious  Temment  first  confiscate  and  deatroj 
increase  since  that  time  has  been  main-  the  property  of  Jamaica ;  and,  whet 
\y  owing  to  the  rapid  diminution  of  its  owners  remonstrate  and  con- 
produce  in  the  British  West  India  plain^  they  suspend  their  liberties  aid 
isiandfi,  under  the  monstrous  system  deprive  them  of  the  comnaon  rights  of 
of  legislation  to  which  they  have  been  freemen.  Is  this  a  way  to  spread  the 
subjectedf  chiefly  by  the  Reformed  principles  of  freedom  thronghmit  the 
Parliament,  which  has  thrown  the  world  ?  Is  this  a  way  to  eecure  and 
supply  of  the  European  market  so  extend  the  vaat  and  far-scattered  cole- 
much  into  the  hands  of  foreign  slave  nial  empire  of  Britain  ?  If  these  aie 
cidonies.  Thus,  while  we  have  given  the  blessings  which  democratie  go- 
a  fatal  blow  to  our  own  colonies  by  vemment  and  liberal  constitution 
this  most  precipitate  and  ill-advised  bring  to  colonial  independence,  what 
step,  and  thrown  the  negro  population  have  they  to  fear  from  the  rule  of  de- 
intrusted  to  our  care  irrecoveraUy  spotic  governments  ?  And  is  any  thin; 
baelL  in  the  career  of  civilisation,  we  to  be  found,  in  the  annals  either  ef 
have  cut  off  a  staple  branch  of  our  Roman  despotismor  Russian  anibhioD, 
export  and  import  trade,  and  tripled  which  is  at  all  comparable  to  such  a 
the  slave  trade  in  extent,  and  quadra*  monstrous  act  of  mingled  rasfaneai, 
pled  it  in  horrors  thronghout  the  injustice,  and  oppression  ? 
world.  This  system  of  suspen^ng  the  eoo- 
The  consequences  of  this  monstrous  stitntion  of  colonial,  or  other  depend- 
and  unheard-of  spoliation,  which,  for  encies,  the  moment  that  the  natnrsl 
in  general  less  than  a  seventh  part  of  efiects  of  their  own  vi<rfent  revolntioB- 
its  valne,  has,  literally  speaking,  con-  ary  changes  begin  to  appear,  is  a  fib^ 
fiscated  the  property  of  one  of  the  vourite  nostrum  of  our  Whig  state 
most  flourishing  parts  of  the  British  doctors.  They  did  just  the  saras 
empire,  are  more  worthy  of  observa^  thing  in  Canada  t  and,  from  the  way 
tion  that  they  brought  out,  at  a  Veiy  in  which  that  colony  haa  been  treated, 
early  period,  that  inherent  mixture  of  the  people  of  England  may  g^t  a  dear 
subserviency  to  their  own  supporters  insight  into  the  way  in  which  abatdnte 
among  the  mob,  with  arbitrary  despot-  despotic  power  will  be  estabttshai  ia 
ism  towards  the  holders  of  property,  every  part  of  the  empire,  if  tiie  Wh)g- 
which  has,  in  every  age.  formed  the  Radical  Government  is  penmttei 
leading  characteristic  of  democratic  much  longer  to  remain  at  the  head  of 
government.     The  Jamaica  House  of  affairs. 

Assembly,  finding  that  the  emanci-  For  ten  years  back,  treason  and  se- 

pated  negroes  would  not  work,  that  dition  have  not  merely  been  tolerated, 

their  property  was  sinking  to  a  fourth  but  in  many  instances    encouraged 

part  of  its  former  prodnce,  and  that  in  and  patronised  In  most  parts  of  the 

a  few  years  they  might  calculate  upon  British    dominions.     The    most   in- 

its  total  extinction,  gave  way  to  some  flammatory  language  has  been  studi- 

impassioned    language,    and    passed  ously  and  habitually  addressed  to  the 

some  strong,  perhaps  imprudent  reso-  working  classes   by  all  the    liberal 

lutions.     What  did  the  Liberal  Go-  party )  the  overthrow  of  all  our  iiisti- 

vernment  do  upon  this  ?    Did  they  tutions  by  physical  force  fans  been 

make  the  proper  allowance  for  persons  openly  threatened  by  the  agitators  and 

suffering  unaer  such  an  unexampled  pressed  upon  the  people  ;  and  not  only 

spoliatioUy  and  use  their  best  endea-  nas  no  attempt  been  made  to  diseoor- 

vours  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  in-  age  such    dangerous    language,  hot 

dolenoe  and  idleness  which  generally  in  many  instances  the  peraoos  who 

prevailed    among    the   negro    popu-  held  it  have  succeeded  in  raising  them- 

lation,  and  to  uphold  the  cause  of  pro-  selves  to  the  highest  influence  and  ixs- 

perty  and  order  against  the  inroads  portance  in  the  state.     For  ten  years, 

of  anarchy  and  revolution,  to  the  best  the  liberals  have  been  throwing  about 

of  their  power  ?     Quite  the  reverse,  firebrands  throughout  the  British  ea- 

The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  bring  pire,  without  one  moment's  intermis- 

in  a  bill  to  suspend  tlie  constitution  of  sion.     So  far  from  wondering  that 

Jamaica  altogcthur,  ^nd   reduce  the  part  hai^  taken  fire  in  consequence,  the 

whole    inhabUaata    of   that   eoloay,  only  eiifffNriaiDg  thing  ia  that  the  whole 

white,  blaek,  and  brown,  to  an  indis-  empire  is  not  in  a  state  of  combostioD. 
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The  (44  and  stnrdy  Aoglo.  Saxon  oak 
oouM  not  be  so  easily  set  on  fire,  but 
a  imothered  conflagration  has  long  in 
consequence  been  taking  place  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  flames  have  openly  burst 
and  bnmed  fiercely  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.     The  danger  is  post- 
ponedy  not  remOTed,  in  that  quarter ; 
the  presence  of  twelve  thonsand  men> 
recently  sent  out,  could  not  prevent 
revolt  from  again  breaking  forth  ;  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  is  nnabated ;  the 
treasonable  organization  is  complete ; 
drilling  is  openly  going  on  in  many 
quarters ;  and  the  American  Goyern- 
ment  is  only  waiting  the  recovery 
of  its  own  finances  from  the  dreadful 
shock  of  18S75  or  the  immersing  of 
England  in  a  contest  with  any  other 
power,  to  advance  her  claim  to  the 
disputed  boundary,  and,  joining  her 
arms  to  those  of  the  Canadian  rebels, 
drive  tts  finally  from  the  shores  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  establish  the  stan* 
dard  of  the  first  republic  in  the  world 
on  the   fortresses    commanding  the 
great  internal  communication  oJP  the 
new  hemisphere. 

What  was  the  only  reniedy  which 
the  Liberal  Government  had  to  propose 
for  this  disastrous  state  of  matters  in 
our  North  American  colonies  ?  They 
had  recourse  to  their  nsnal  nostrum  of 
sugpending  the  conetituHon,  They  ex^ 
tinguished  the  provincial  assemblies  by 
act  of  Parliament,  and  sent  out  the 
great  autocrat,  Durham,  with  despotic 
powers  to  ffovera  the  colony,  while 
the  imperialdespots  at  home  were  pre- 
paring, by  his  suggestion,  a  constitu- 
tion which  was  finally  to  determine 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  that  great 


and  growing  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Here  again  is  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  the  li- 
beral government  prepare,  in  the  ho- 
mage which  they  pay  in  the  outset  to 
democratic  transports,  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  liberty  throughout  the  empire. 
They  first  use  infiammatory  and  dan- 
gerous iangnage  themselves ;  they  next 
patronise  and  promote  those  in  their 
interest  who  use  similar  language  In 
their  dominions;  and  when,  in  this 
way,  they  have  brought  the  people  up 
to  open  revolt,  they  immediately  have 
recourse  to  a  suspension  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  derive  a  temporary  sup- 
port to  their  government  from  the  very 
calamities  which  portend  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire  by  the  numer- 
ous offices  which  they  contrive  to  carve 
out  for  their  greedy  democratic  sup- 
porters, in  the  establishment  of  despotic 
government  over  their  oppressed  co- 
tonial  subjects. 

Look  at  Ireland.  Mystified  as  the 
returns  of  crime  have  been  by  the  ef- 
fbrts  of  Lord  Morpeth,  and  the  police 
employ  to  of  Lord  Normanby's  go- 
vernment, enough  has  already  appear- 
ed to  show,  that  the  infiuence  of  a 
democratic  government,  leaning  on 
popery  and  supported  by  a  phalanx 
of  Catholic  priests,  has  there  been  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  crime  to  a 
degree  unparalleled  in  any  other  part 
of  the  empire. 

From  the  Parliamentarr  Returns,  it 
appears  that,  while,  from  the  year  1829^ 
the  year  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
crime  has  advanced  in  England  about 
a  fouith,  and  in  Scotland  about  a  half. 
In  Ireland  it  has  noTTBLED.*    Thecon- 


*   Table  showbg  the  total  nvmber  of  periont  committed  for  trial  or  bailed  in  Eogland 
and  Wales,  in  Ireland,  end  in  Scotland,  in  each  of  the  jean  from  1626  to  1636. 


Tears. 

England  and  Wales. 

IrelAjid. 

Scotland. 

1828 

16,564 

14,683 

1948 

1829 

18,675 

15,271 

2046 

1830 

18,107 

15,794 

2063 

1831 

19,647 

.     16,192 

2329 

1832 

20,829 

16,056 

2451 

1833 

20,072 

17.819 

2564 

1834 

22,451 

21,381 

2711 

1835 

20,731 

21,205 

2852 

1836 

20,984 

23,891 

2922 

1837 
1838 

23,612 

27,396 

3126 

27,834 

. 

— Pari  Paper$,  and  M^CiHoch's  Slatiatics  of  the  BrttUh  Empire ^  i.  476,  et  teq.,  and 
il/oreatf,  U.  290,  296^ 
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clasioQS  to  bo  drawn  from  this  most 
instructive  table  will  not  be  rightly 
appreciated^  unless  it  is  recollected 
that  the  population  of  England  is  now^ 
according  to  tho  most  approved  sta- 
tistical writers,  about  16,000,000 ;  so 
that  England,  even  with  all  its  vast 
cities  and  manufacturing  establish* 
raenfs,  exhibits  considerably  less  than 
half  the  amount  of  crime,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  that  Ireland 
presents  with  a  population  engaged 
almost  entirely  in  rural  employments. 
Every  body  knows  ^hat  a  frightful 
character  a  lai^e  proportion  of  those 
crimes  bear ;  how  great  a  number 
of  them  are  murders,  fire-raisings, 
or  crimes  of  the  most  atrocious 
violence ;  and  how  insecure  life  and 
property  have  become  in  the  sister 
island.  It  is  equally  notorious  how 
extremely  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  a  con- 
viction in  the  disturbed  parts  of  that 
country,  and  how  largo  a  proportion, 
especially  of  the  most  atrocious  crimi- 
nals, constantly  escape  altogether,  from 
the  intimidation  of  juries  and  witnesses. 
It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  life  and 

Property  is  incomparably  less  secure  in 
reland,  under  the  liberal  government 
of  Lord  Normanby,  than  it  is  in  the 
most  arbitrary  or  worst  regulated 
states  of  Europe. 

So  conscious  indeed,  was  Govern- 
ment of  the  truth  of  these  assertions, 
that  all  that  Lord  Morpeth  had  to  say 
in  answer  was,  that  it  has  alwavs  been 
the  same,  and  that  no  period,  espe- 
cially under  Tory  government,  is  to 
be  found  in  which  prsedial  dbturbance 
and  agrarian  bloodshed  have  not  pre- 
vailed more  or  less  in  the  Irish  coun- 
ties. Is  it  then  come  to  thb,  that  all 
that  the  Liberal  Government  can  say, 
in  support  of  their  administration  in 
Ireland,  is,  that  the  glorious  days  of 
Normanby  liberality  are  no  worse 
than  the  execrable  period  of  Tory 
misrule !  We  thought  they  were  to 
have  been  a  great  deal  better:  and  that, 
under  the  fair  and  equal-handed  ad- 
ministration of  Popery  and  0*Connell, 
the  hideous  diflflerence  in  the  crimi- 
nality of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
was  to  disappear.  Now,  however, 
the  fatal  secret  stands  admitted  by 
Ministerial  confession,  that  the  vast 
change  which  has  taken  place  of  late 


[Joa^ 


years  in  the  government  of  Irelaiid, 
has  had  no  ^ect  whatever  cither  ia 
checking  crime  or  tranqatllizing  the 
country,  but  that  the  only  excuse  tliey 
can  now  make  for  the  immeiiae  and 
frightful  accumuldtiou  of  crime  in 
Ireland  is,  that  matters  were  no  better 
under  the  Tory  governments. 

In  truth,  however^  this  pretence^ 
that  murder  and  agrarian  outrage  are 
no  worse  now  than  in  the  days  ol 
Tory  government  is  decisividy  dis- 
proved by  the  statistical  retoros.  Tlie 
following  is  a  list  taken  from  Morean  s 
Statistics  of  the  British  Empire,  of  the 
number  of  murders  commiltcd  in  Ire- 
land during  six  years  preceding  and 
following  the  accession  of  the  Whig 
Administration. 


Mardan  during 

llOTdeNAacof 

Tory  Misrule. 

Whig  Justise. 

1823, 

69 

1831,            106 

1824, 

67 

1832,          IS6 

1625, 

78 

1833,         231 

1826, 

96 

1834,          180 

1827, 

94 

1835,         218 

1828, 

84 

1836,         231 

1829, 

143 

1837,         264> 

1830, 

100 

Returns  like  ~these  are  ugly  cus- 
tomers, and  already  the  liberal  writes 
begin  to  wince  under  the  statisties  of 
crime,  which  at  first,  in  the  belief  that 
they  would  support  all  their  faTonrite 
dogmas,  they  were  so  industrioaa  ia 
procuring.  **  Many  false  inferences," 
says  Mr  M^Calloch  in  his  Statistieal 
Account  of  England,  ''have  been 
drawn  from  comparing  tog^faer  re- 
turns as  to  the  state  of  crime  in  Si- 
ferent  countries,  and  in  the  same 
country  at  different  periods.  Such 
returns  are  obviously  good  for  no- 
thing, except  to  deceive  and  mislead, 
unless  the  classification  of  offences  in 
the  countries  and  periods  compared 
together  were  the  same,  and  unless 
the  police  and  the  laws  were  similar, 
the  former  possessing  neariy  the  same 
vigilance,  and  the  latter  enforced  with 
about  the  same  precision."  t  We 
heard  no  complaints  of  these  returns 
not  being  a  true  index  to  the  state  of 
crime,  as  long  as  they  were  thought 
to  afford  any  countenance  to  the 
ruinous   social  and   economical  doe- 


*  Moreau*8  Stat,  ds  la  Grand  BretagM,  ii.  260^-285. 

t  M'Culloch's  StatUtical  Account  of  tht  BrUuh  £mpire,  ii.  468. 
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Lnes  of  the  Whigs.    But  no  soouer  conduct.     The  worse  a  man  is^  the 
'e  they  found,  aa  has  been  dedsiTely  more  is  he  liked,  and  the  more  readily 
>ne,  and  by  none  more  than  by  this  is  he  followed  by  that  party,  because 
iscellany,to  prove  how  rapidly  crime  he  is  the  ipore  likely  to  be  restrained 
as  increased  in    Ireland  under  the  by  no  scruples  in  obtaining  for  them 
riest-ridUen    government    of  Lord  the  selfish  objects  of  their  common 
lormanby,  and  in  the  manufacturing  ambition.     That   fatal  depravity  of 
>wns  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  in-  public  opinion,  which  the  historians  of 
uence  of  merely  intellectual  and  se-  antiquity   so  frequently  lamented  as 
ular  education,  than  they  turn  round  the  immediate  cause  of  the   ruin  of 
nd  exclaim  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  their  flourishing  commonwealths,  has 
laced  on  such  documents,  and  that  so  made  unprecedented  strides  amongst 
lany  elements  enter  into  their  com-  us  since  the  fatal  era  of  the  Reform 
ilation  that  they  are  more  calculated  Bill ;  and,  if  it  continues  to  advance  for 
o  mislead  than  to  inform.  ten  years  longer  with  the  same  rapi- 
Perhaps   tibe   most   fatal,  though  dity,  the  nation  will  be  as  irrecover- 
litherto-  the  least  observed  effect  of  ably  lost  as  a  dead  man. 
he  ascendency  of  liberal  principles  It  was  a  growing  sense  of  the 
or  the  last  eight  years  in  the  British  evils  which  have  now  been   slightly 
;oyemnaent»  has  been  the  general  cor-  and  imperfectly  portrayed,  spreading 
uption  among  the  whole  liberal  party,  among  a  nation,  in  a  large  portion  of 
\i  the  character  of  public  men,  and  which  religion    still    maintained  its 
he  general  spread  of  the  fatal  revo-  ancient  sway  over  the  human  heart, 
utionary  principle — that  no  other  test  and  in  which  the  foundations  of  public 
s  to  be  applied  to  pubMc  actions  but  morality  were  still  generally  rested 
success*     It  used  in  former  days  to  be  upon  the  only  firm  basis,  that  of  Chris- 
:he  boast  of  the  English  nation,  and  tian  principle,  which    produced  Chat 
unquestionably  it  was  the  safeguard  of  general   indignation    and    contempt 
Englbh  statesmen,  that  no  amount  of  which,  on  the  7th  of  May  last,  cemp 
talent  or  oratorical  ability  could,  in  polled  Lord  Melbourne's  Admihistra- 
public  men,  supply  the  want  of  pri-  tion  to  resign  the  helm  of  power.     It 
vate  character ;  and  that  no  states-  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  fall  of  the 
men    could   long  retain    the    helm.  Whig  Ministry  was  owing  to  the  de- 
whatever  the  strength  of  their  party  fection  of  the  Radicals.     The  transfer 
connexions    might   be,  who  wanted  often  votes,  as  the  il/omtn<7  C/irom'c/e 
the    ascendant  of  private  morality,  justly  observed,  never  yet  occasioned 
But  among  the  free-and-easy  ranks  of  the  fall  of  a -ministry  which  was  not 
the  liberals,  these  old-fashioned  pre-  already  oji  the  very  verge  of  destruc- 
judices  have  long  since  been  discard-  tion  from  other  causes.     They  fell 
ed.     The  point  with  them  is  not  what  before    the  aroused   indignation    of 
is  right,  but  what  is  expedient ;  not  the  moral  and  religioua  portion  of  the 
what  f^  honourable,  but  what  may  be  community — before  the  discontent  ex- 
successful  ;  not  what  will  in  the  end  cited  by  the  general  and  scandalous 
benefit  their  country,  but  will  at  the  neglect  of  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
moment  be  profitable  to  thenoselves.  empire — before  the  contempt  of  the 
The  motley  crew  of  the  libecals  have  Radicals  whom  they  had  deceived,  and 
no  common  bond  but  that  of  selfish  the  hatred  of  the  Revolutionists  whom 
interest,  and,  by  a  mutual  understand-  they  had  not  the  courage  to  encounter, 
ing,  or  instinct,  they  demand  nothing  Censured,  as  they  themselves  tell  us, 
of  publiconen  but  the  qualities  calcu-  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  de- 
lated to  promote  their  sordid  motives,  prived,  as  Lord  John  Russell  admits 
The  sway  of  character,  virtue,  and  they  were,  by  the  vote  on  the  Jamaica 
honourable    feeling    accordingly,    is  bill,  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
nearly  extinguished  among  the  liberals  Commons ;  abhorred  by  the  Conscr- 
in  the  empire.     Not  only  are  public  vatives  whom  they  were  unable  to  re- 
men  now   noways  esteemed  by  that  sist ;  despised  by  the  Radicals  whom 
party  for  their  private  virtues,  but  they  affected  to  disregard,  they  fell, 
such  qualities,  if  they  exist,  are  consi-  the  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt 
dered  rather  as  a  clog  upon  them,  and  to  the  whole  country.  They  fell  without 
a  fit  subject  for  derision ;  from  a  secret  any  external  attack,  from  such  inhe- 
apprehension    that   they  may  prove  rent  weakness  as  amounted  to  admit- 
inconvenieut  shackles  upon  political  tedipablUtytohold  the  reins  of  power. 
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Tbej  hare  siDce  been  reinstated  in 
power*  not  by  a  resolution  of  the  Lords 
— ^not  by  a  diybion  in  the  Comni0DS<— 
not  by  the  Toice  of  tiie  conntry,  or  the 
Talne  of  their  former  serrices,  but  by  a 
Yote  of  confidence  of  three  lad^  of  the 
Queen^s  household.  The  great  Whig 
party,  the  pure  and  patriotic  statesmen 
who  disclaim  all  court  influence,  who 
despise  all  courtly  attendants  upon 
kings  and  queens,  who  shudder  at  the 
very  thought  of  back-stairs  influence 
or  court  intrigue— >the  noble,  patriotic 
successors  of  Somers  and  Chatham,  of 
Burke  and  Foz—oensurcdby  the  Lords, 
east  off  by  the  Commons,  despised 
by  the  people-— are  driven  to  creep 
again  into  oflice,  clinging  to  the  tails 
of  the  petticoats  of  the  ladies  of 
the  bed-chamber.  Now,  then,  is  the 
time— when  such  dangers  threaten 
alike  the  monarchy  and  the  institutions 
of  the  country— for  the  Conservatives 
to  come  forward  and  demonstrate, 
both  by  their  language  and  their  con* 
duct,  their  steady  adherence  to  their 
principles,  and  their  resolution  to  se- 
parate the  cause  of  the  Qneen  and  the 
monarchy  from  that  of  the  Popish 
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faction,  who  would  render  ber  Uk  an. 
ooaseions  instmnieBt  of  their  derigu.ia 
Mibvertingalike  the  Protestant  r^gisa 
and  established  insdtutioiis  of  the  «». 
pir e.  Fortunately  the  real  dged  of  tbs 
plot  will  soon  beeome  apparent,  snd 
Lord  Norownby  and  O^CmiiicIl  will 
speedily  stand  forth  as  the  real  nden 
of  the  empire,  and  the  dreaded  inw. 
tigation  of  Irish  misgOTemmcnt  will 
be  sought  to  be  stopped  by  tlie  eiisr 
blishment  of  a  similar  ajstem  ni  tkii 
country.  Against  such  sua  attempt  let 
the  nation  arouse  all  its  n<n«l  sbct- 
gies,  and  pour  them  forth  thnagli 
every  constitutional  channel ;  bat  \a 
them  never  f<N^t  that  laelien  and  in. 
trigue  are  transient,  bat  the  dor^fe 
interests  of  the  mraarchj  are  penm* 
nent;  that  maturer  years  and  nert 
enlarged  experience  will  enlighten  tht 
mind  of  our  youthful  Sovereign ;  sad 
that,  however  slender  the  ehanees  srt 
that  the  ladies  about  a  palace  will » 
loot  fit  men  for  the  admiBfatratioa  of 

gublic  affairs,  there  ia  greater  fikcfi. 
ood  of  their  doing  so,  than  of  the  €i> 
Tour  of  a  democratic  mob  U^rtisf 
upon  a  worthy  stateamaB. 
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ON  THE  OENirS  OF  BAPHAEL. 

Ok  a  former  occaaioD**  the  parti*  the  passioD,  which  they  express  or 

cular  character  or  sphere  of  sentiment  signify,  or  of  which  they  become  sug- 

of  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  as  gesti¥e,  either  in  anticipation  or  in  re« 

exemplified  in  the  picture  of  the  Last  trospection-^the  desire  or  the  ei\joy« 

Jwigmeut,  was  so  far  attempted  to  be  ment  which  they  are  identified  with, 

asaigoed ;  our  present  object  shall  be  marks  the  individual  worth  of  each, 

to  endeavour,  in  some  measure,  to  elu*  and  by  the  rank  of  those  divisions  of 

cidate  that  of  the  works  of  his  compe*  sentiment,  which,  in  particular  exem- 

titor  for  the  sovereignty  of  painting  pUfications,  are  enforced  in  the  differ- 

— Raphael  da  Urbino.  ent  arts  according  to  their  powers  or 

The  title,  '<  U  JDivino" — the  divine  medium,  the  station  of  those  exempli* 
— which  has  been  bestowed  upon  Ra>  fications  must  be  assigned.  From  this 
phael,  is  not,  as  may  have  frequently  standard  there  is  no  possibility  of  ap? 
been  supposed,  a  mere  synonyme  of  peal.  It  sweeps  down  all  those  for- 
oxcellence,  vaguely  accorded  in  refer-  tuitous  partialities  and  fashions  in  re- 
ence  to  those  qualities,  which  each  for  spect  to  art,  which  are  the  growth  of 
himself  may  be  most  ready  to  perceive  limited  localities,  and  of  the  mode  of  a 
or  appreciate;  but  a  definite  and  discri*  day;  those  particular  peculiarities, 
minating  appellation,  which  has  ori-  which  are  not  unfrequently  set  up  as 
ginated  in  the  impression  or  general  standards  of  judgment ;  those  indi vi- 
scose of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  dual  characteristics,  -which,  instead 
his  works*-in  their  connexion  with  of  being  merely  regarded  as  integrant 
the  great  division  of  sentiment  which  portions  of  the  whole  art  of  repre- 
gave  birth  to  them,  and  which  they  sentative  substitution,  or  imitation, 
embrace,  in  art.  as  embraced  by  painting,  have  fre- 

The  apprehension  of  the  sublime,  of  quently  been  made  the  archetypes  of 
the  beautiful,  of  the  graceful,  of  the  all  excellence.  It  embraces,  in  their 
terrible,  and  other  qualities,  which,  on  dependant  order,  in  the  necessary  sub- 
a  wide  view  of  art  being  taken,  must  be  ordination  and  connexion  of  style 
considered  merely  to  be  its  adjective  at>  with  sentiment — inseparable  as  heat 
tendantSy  have  generally  been  deemed  end  light  in  the  rays  of  the  sun— 
the  ultimate  subjects  of  appreciation.f  the  material,  the  process,  the  com- 
The  perception  of  these  has  usually  ponent  parts  of  the  modes  and  prac- 
bounded  the  recognition  of  the  purposes  tice  of  art — what  may  be  styl^  its 
of  art ;  they  have  been  deemed  the  far-  physiognomic  features  — which,  not 
thest  limits  of  its  aim  3  and  each,  on  only  in  painting,  but  in  the  more 
different  occasions,  has  been  held  to  amply  discussed  field  of  literature, 
be  the  great  centre  of  its  intention  or  have  been  frequently  mistaken  for 
object.  But,  in  recognising  these,  we  their  legitimate  purposes,  and  upon 
recognise  merely  qualities  secondary  to,  which  criticism  has  more  endeavoured 
or  frequently  dependant  upon»  those  to  find  a  basement  for  its  construe- 
more  ultimate  relations  of  the  mind,  tions  than  to  found  itself  a  science,  in 
which  recede  into  the  absolute  and  relation  to  those  ultimate  objects,  to 
final ;  and,  in  connexion  with  which,  arrive  at  which  these  are  merely  the 
the  purposes  of  art  truly  find  their  means — less  to  build  its  decisions  upon 
value.  *'  In  cycle  and  epicycle"  the  the  nature  of  man's  being,  his  desires, 
various  arts  move  round  the  great  powers,  and  needs,  rather  than  upon 
centre  of  all  to  man — his  own  mental  certain  limited  portions  of  the  opera- 
constitution.  Their  more  or  less  ex-  tion  of  that  being,  by  substituting 
tended  connexion  with,  and  inherence  fragments  for  the  whole,  and  adopting 
in  this-^the  intellection,  the  emotion,  certain  models,  aiul  partial  purposes  as 
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f  Sucb  a  limited  view  has  fVequeotly  been  taken  of  painting,  tbat  any  tbing  in  itself  dis- 
agreeable enteiing  into  a  picture  baa  been  considered  not  to  come  under  tbe  purposes  of  art. 
How  or  wbat  could  The  Latt  'Svpper  really,  or  pictorially,  have  been  without  Judas  f 
IfS'iU  such  snalogy  not  still  the  treble  pipe  of  tbil  lort  of  criticism  ? 
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meters — keys  of  the  rivers  of  thought  attempted  to  be  assigned,  it  woold 
and  sentlmenty  which  have  been  held  depend  upon   the  decision  of  these 
vith  too  much  Anubis-like  sameness  questions.      The  genius  of    Michael 
by  their  watchers.  Angelo  exhibits  .  or    announces  the 
On  taking  an  extended  view  of  that  effort  of  will  and  desire  in  mmn.     Its 
sphere  of  paintings  the  value  of  which  reference  centres  in  the  fate  of  the 
is  based  in   its  moral  significance,*  genus ;  he  seems  constantlj  to  qoes- 
two  grand  divisions  present  themselves.  tion>— shall  humanitj  be  dig^nified  or 
To  one  of  these  belongs  Michael  An-  abased — shall  its  eneiigy  triomph  or 
gelo  ;  to  the  other  Raphael :  and  the  suffer  defeat  ?    He  designed  a  repre- 
more  that  the  ultimate  relations  of  art  sentation  of  venerable  Age  placed  is  a 
are  taken  into  cognizance,  the  further  go-cart,  and  wlote  underneath,  An^ 
do  these  become  separated  from  thosie  chora  imparo — I   still    learn.      His 
around  them  who  belong  to  the  same  prophets  and  sibyls  are  impreaave  of 
circle.  Michael  Angelo,  like  his  youths  mental  power  beyond  the  natore  of 
ful   Victory,  under  whom  the  aged  material  being.  I&s  statue  of  Lorenio 
warrior  bows  in  support,  rises  above  deMedicisisaltogetberunapproached, 
all  the  labours  of  his  predecessors :  in  its  centred  and  commanding  refer- 
Raphael,  as  the  radiance  from  the  encetoa  past  and  a'futore  indinda- 
angel    in    his    St    Peter  conducted  ality.     His  region  is  the  intelleetosl. 
from  prison  dims  the  torches  and  the  That  of  Raphael  is  different — it  is  tbe 
moonlight,  absorbs  the  efforts  of  his ;  moral.     The  one  operates  throngh  ss 
both  with  an  extended  certainty  of  elevated  and  abstract  bearing  on  hu- 
purpose,  which  renders  those  labours  man  emotion ;  the  other,  by  virtue  of 
(although  in  some  instances  their  im-  moral  reliance,  raises  emotion  to  the 
portance  cau  only  be  affected  by  com-  abstract  and  intellectual.    Bu^  bdbrs 
parison  with  those  of  Buonarotti,  and  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  neees- 
Raphael),  and  also  those  of  their  sue-  sary  to  remove   several    theoretiesl 
cessors,  limited  and  partial.     But  set-  constructions  that  have  been  pnt  npoi 
ting  aside  their    common  mode  of  the   nature  or  purposes  of  paintii^, 
addressing  the  mind — ^pictorial  repre-  which  may  appear  to  interfere  with 
sentation — there  is    no  resemblance  what  may  be  advanced, 
betwixt  them.     The  order  of  senti-  One  of  these  is  the  limitation  whkh 
ment  which  the   one  enters  into,  as  has  been  attempted  to  be  put  to  ex- 
altogether  different  from  that  of  the  pression  in  painting  and  sculpture.  It 
other.     They  operate  towards  their  has  been  considered  that  they  shoald 
final  purpose  or  bearing  with  distinct  be  confined  to  the  adoption  of  particu- 
separateness.     They  have  frequently  lar  phases  of  emotion,  or  rather  to  the 
been  compared ;  but  there  is  no  mutual  nearest  approach  to  the  total  negatioB 
ground  of  comparison  betwixt  them,  of  emotion.     A  hypothetic  demarka- 
Tlie  efficiency  of  the  nature  of  their  tion    has   been  endeavoured    to  be 
labours,  in  connexion  with  their  ulti-  pointed  outf  as  the  true  bounds  of 
mate  object,  and  the  extent  to  which  tlicir  field,  \o  the  implied  exclusion  of 
each  lias  entered  into,  or  become  iden-  some  of  their  grandest  productioaf. 
tical  with,  the  sphere  of  mind  to  which  But  the  existence  of  these  prodnctioiu 
his  works  belong,  are  grounds  of  con-  (the  statue  of  the  gladiator,  or  the 
trast,  not  of  comparison ;  and  were  cartoon  of  Pisa,^  for  example),  and 
the  superiority  of  the  one  to  the  other  their  effect  on  the  mind — ^the  true  cri- 


*  The  u«e  of  this  word  it  indefinite— -it  it  at  one  time  applied  to  whatever  relatet  to  die 
operations  of  mind,  becoming  tomewhat  synonmoui  with  mentality  •  while  at  aoother,  it  n 
confined  to  that  serieswhich  comet  under  the  designation  of  ethict.  This  is  noticed,  ai 
it  will  be  necessary  frequently  to  adopt  its  use  throughout  this  enquiry,  in  the  latter  sease, 
though  in  the  present  instance  it  is  used  in  the  former. 

f  See  Lessing's  Laocoon,  in  some  respects  a  yaluable  work,  bat  one  of  thoso  vhld 
puts  forward  a  partialobject,  the  result  of  the  author*s  idiosyncracy,  to  supply  tho  place  of 
what  is  extensive  and  general ;  one  of  those  theories  which  would  feed  man  on  bread  aloae. 
But  is  it  necessary  to  reply  to  such  things?  It  has  been  denied  that  Michael  Angelo  was 
a  painter ;  it  is  not  long  since  Pope  was  asserted  to  be  superior  to  Shakspeare  ;  and,  on  the 
othbr  hand,  that  ho  wa«  not  a  poet ! 

^  The  cartoon  of  Pisa  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  stolid  BacJo  SanJioeDi; 
but  part  of  Its  de&ign  still  exists  ia  copies. 
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terion  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  language  of  form  and  colour^  and  one 
art — is  a  conclusive  answer  to  this  cri-  general  and  extended  means  of  ex- 
tical  solecism.     There  is,  however,  a  pressing    and    inculcating    thought. 
limitation  of  a  different  kind  which  has  Literature,  or  written  language,  with 
been  made,  the  examination  of  which  a  more  varied  capacity  of  specifying 
will  include  the  reply  to  this.  and  also  of  conveying  ideas,  but  with 
Painting  and  poetry  have  been  fre*  less  universality  or  immediate  oneness 
quently  compared  or  paralleled.  Muta  with  nature  (its  medium  being  con- 
poesis,  et  pictura  loquenSfhBS  d&swaxedi  ventional,  and  not  alike  addressed  to 
the  station  of  a  sententious  definition  those  of  different  times  and  countries), 
of  b-Qtb^i^t  if  poetry  is  to  be  regard-  pursues  the  same  end.  The  parallel  be- 
^d  to  consist  in  what  even  the  meaQ«  twixt  poetry  and  painting,  substitutes 
est  verses  attempt  to  pursue — the  ex-  written  poetry  for  the  extensive  sphero 
bression  of  sentiment  under  the  influ-  of  all  written  knowledge — literature ; 
ence  of  enthusiasm  or  of  imagination,  and  those  who  have  made  it  must  have 
the  parallel   is  altogether  defective,  experienced  the  necessity  of  not  being' 
Biit^  this,  the  legitimate  distinction  of  baffled  by  difficulties  in  respect  to  its 
what  is  poetical,  is  not  to  be  regarded,  congruity.*     Instead  of  being  con- 
and  the  recurrence  of  certain  sounds,  fined  to  the  enunciation  of  the  poetic 
or  a  particular  measure  of  syllables,  bo  element,  painting  embraces  (to  the 
deemed  distinctive  of  written  poetry,  extent  that  its  medium  is  fitted  to  re- 
there  might  appear  to  be  some  grounds  cognise,  and  communicate  or  convey) 
for  the  comparison,  inasmuch  as  there  every  diversity  of  sentiment.     From 
may  be  measured  verse  and  recurring  the  lyric  to  the  historic,  andJTrom  that 
rhymes    (not   rhythm,    from   which  descending  through  various  grades  of 
these  originate,but  which  is  essentially  the  specialties  of  the  art — the  cxhibi- 
and  inherently  part  of  verbal  poetry),  tion  of  styles  of  drawing,  effect,  and 
where  there  is  no  excited  feeling, or  colour,  made  ultimate  objects;   and 
virtual  poetry.     Were  measure  and  through  a  numerous  diversity  of  tran- 
rhymc  considered  to  belong  alike  to  scriptions  of,  and  allusions  to,  the  fiuc- 
the   expression    of    every  species  of  tuating  modes  of  life  and  individual 
emotion,  or  of  sentiment,  or  of  detail^  pursuit ;   through  all  the  variety  of 
the  parallel  might  hold;  but  on  re-  descriptive  scenery  in  landscape,  to 
garding  poetry  to  be  what  it  really  is  the  literal  nomination  or  repetition  of 
— a  particular  state  of  sentiment,  which  fact,  in  tlie  lowest  grade  of  visible  cx- 
in  language  ifi  most  frequently  express-  istencel-painting  finds  its  subjects  and 
ed  in  measured  verse,  and  not  con-  field.     The  most  poetic,  and  the  most 
fined  to  oral  or  to  written  langnage,  unelevated  or  prosaic,  come  within  its 
but  likewise  extending  throughout  all  range.     Regarding  it  in  any  less  ex- 
the  arts,  as  one  divi&ion  or  form  in  tended  view,  what  place  can  be  as- 
which  expression  is  given  to  thought,  signed  to  the  works  of  hundreds  of 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  recognised  names,  which,  by  no  refinement  of 
to  hold  no  connexion  with  other  states  analogy,  can  be  considered  to  belong 
of  mental  activity,  which  are  also  ex-  to  poetry ;  and  to  those  instances  iu 
pressed  in  the   different  liberal  arts  the  works  of  almost  all  the  greatest 
(and,  in  a  descending  scale,  in  various  painters,  wherein  the  intention  which 
ways  in  the  mechanical  arts) — the  com-  was  pursued,  denied,  or  was  not  con- 
parison  must  at  once  be  recognised  to  sistent  with,  poetic  treatment  ?      In 
be  altogether  defective.     But  while  many  of  these,  the  dramatic  element 
painting  and  poetry  cannot  be  com^  becomes  so  strong,  that  the  poetic  has 
pared,  painting  and  literature  may  ;  no  place :  in  others,  a  narrative  mode, 
and,  by  keeping  such  a  comparison  in  rather   than  what  can    properly  be 
view,  much  misunderstanding  on  the  styled  dramatic,  predominates ;   and 
subject  maybe  avoided.  Painting  is  the  again,  historical  severity  does  not  ad- 


*  Dryden*8  parallel,  annexed  to  hit  tranalation  of  Da  Fresooy,  might  mor«  properly  be 
called  an  attempt  to  twi»t  or  distort  portions  of  the  means  or  material  of  painting  into 
compariaoD  with  portions  of  those  of  different  forms  of  poetic  composition  ;  confounding  the 
epic,  dramatic,  &c.,  in  poetry,  trith  the  historic  or  any  other  class  in  painting,  which  ap- 
pears first  to  present  itself.  Thus,  what  he  calls  position  or  grouping,  is  in  one  mass  placed 
agunst  the  dramatic  arrangement  of  tho  chorus  and  acts  of  a  tragedy— colouring,  Dgainat 
the  beauties  of  diction,  &c. 
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mit  poetical  •levaHon.  Of  tho  iMi  ti^lH,  vhieh  will  prcMnt  tUafi,  «r 
of  these,  Raphael  himself  sot  unftie-  more  prcmeriy  meBlal  impMuioM,  di. 
qaently  funiishee  exempliflcatioBS,  Tested  of  those  eireumeUaeee  vlsd 
Andrea  dd  Sarto,  in  the  Life  of  S.  link  with  purpose*  aside  f^om  their 
Philip  Bpnlzzi,  in  the  ooKile  of  the  more  impofftant  or  nltiinato  end-. 
Chureh  of  the  Annunziata  at  Flo-  resting  upon  that  «|<me  which  is  mesc 
fence,  and  the  Communba  of  8t  TaluaJde  in  relation  to  mind.  Thii  ii 
Jerome  by  Domenichino,  may  senf«  the  essence  of  painting**  and  it  is  need- 
to  instance  the  second  :  whUe  the  less  to  say,  after  what  has  been  ob- 
historical  is  largdy  oKemplified '  in  served,  that  its  application  ei^Mds  t« 
Poussin,  almost  the  only  one  among  a  very  varied  scale.  In  one  iastsBte 
the  old  masters  who  can  be  said  it  becomes  connected  with  afaetraet 
to  have  renderod  historical  subjects  intelieetion ;  in  others  it  ia  limited  ts 
in  a  historical  spirit,  divested  of  con-  a  mere  reproduction  of  an  impressiaa 
ventionalities  and  extraneous  conco-  of  sense.  Hence  that  Tariety  wfaici 
mitants,  either  in  method  or  in  style,  constitutes  the  taste  of  different  p&> 
To  descend  from  these,  and  seek  poe*  nods,  and  necessarily  drveni^,  er 
try  throughout  the  worlcs  of  Gerhard  fitness  to  various  grades  of  mind:  froa 
Douw,  Netscher,  and  Terburg,  or  in  whence,  by  some  particular  branchet 
Teniers,  Jan  Steen,  and  Ostade,  might  of  the  art  gaining  the  aseoidencT, 
certainly  be  an  exercise  for  ingenuity,  while  no  invariable  standard  of  gre^ 
but  its  reward  would  be  scanty.  The  ness  or  worth  has  been  recognised, 
attempt  would  be  almost  as  vain,  as  and  while  the  general  aenae  (Be?er 
were  the  diver  to  plunge  in  search  of  wrong  if  operating  iVeely)  of  the  Izw 
coral  into  one  of  their  country's  canals,  or  absolute  value  of  the  Tarions  pro- 
They  have  it  not ;  but  they  make  no  dnetions  of  painting  has  been  hot 
pretensions  to  it.  These  qualities  are  nght  of,  or  denied,  bj  prejudice  or  is- 
other,  and  different,  and  consummate  dividual  preferencess  mn^  coninsiia 
in  their  sphere ;  but,  by  the  endeavour  and  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  origi- 
to  throw  a  false  illuminaHon  over  nated. 

them,  their  Just  character  is  misntt-  The  supposed  oneness  of  the  object 
derstood — the  appreeiation  of  their  of  painting,  or  tl^e  language  of  form 
real  nature  or  worth  is  lost  sight  of,  and  colour,  with  that  of  the  paitin- 
and  confused  no^ons  In  respect  to  lar  portion  of  written  language  des^ 
them  are  originated.  Hence  they  are  nated  poetry,  must  have  arism  fiw 
at  one  time  treated  with  contemptuous  the  very  extensive  infldenee  of  the 
disregard ;  and  at  another  with  jealous  lyric  mode  of  imitation*  in  Greeee, 
partisanship,  asserted  to  realize  the  and  its  almost  universal  adoption  Q 
highest  excellence  in  painting.  the  early  Roman  Catholic  art  of  Itsl^ 
Planting,  then,  in  a  just  si^tfica-  and  of  other  countries.  Under  tlm 
tion,  is  reiterative  of  whatever  impres-  mode,  literature,  painting,  and  scolp- 
sions  may  be  conveyed  by  the  most  ture,  have  at  particular  epochs  be«s 
subtle  and  extensive  of  the  senses —  one  in  poetry ;  but  it  was  at  periodi 
sight.  The  external  world  presents  a  which  present  these  under  a  mneh 
continued  tablet.  Every  visual  sen-  more  circumscribed  development  than 
sation  is  a  picture ;  and  it  is  only  by  their  history  now  exhibits.  Thi^  (act- 
means  of  other  senses  that  it  becomes  ting  aside  the  exemplification  of  tlus 
more.  Every  arrangement  of  objects  in  other  times)  for  centuries,  the  re* 
is  a  picture  to  the  eye  \  of  which  tliere  vived  arts  of  painting  and  seulptvre 
is  not  a  Kne,  or  a  colour,  or  gleam  of  in  Europe  were  poetic.  From  tbe 
light,  or  dimness  of  shade,  which  vIn  attempts  of  the  Greeks  of  the  mlddk 
tually  does  not  at  once,  and  ever  after, '  ages,  to  those  of  Chimabney  which,  in 
constitute  part  of  the  mental  relations  Ibrms  half-human  that  never  coold  hare 
of  the  perceiver;  and  the  arl  of  paint-  possessed  human  fkcultiee,  ftsdhl 
ing,  in  its  proper  Acc^ptationj  re-im-  gropings  to  imitate  what  they  render 
presses,  re-presents  them,  in  their  col-  malcreated  and  hideous,  to  the  time  of 
lected  tendency,  it  strives  to  cMiAe  the  stiU  oraraped,  hot  more  oiiganized 
a  world  recogaixaUe  by  tibe  sense  of  eflbrts  of  Manlegra,  and  Domeniee 

*  See  **  On  the  pecuUaritlei  of  thought  and  style  in  the  picture  of  the  Xa<f  Mgt' 
mtftt,  by  Michael  Angelo,"  No.  CCLXXX. 
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Glbirlandajo^  and  from  these  to  the 
iccumulated  power  displayed  in  Buo- 
iarotti>  Raphael,  and  Titian,  paintings 
a  the  greater  number  of  instances^ 
fas  regelated  In  its  modes  and  ezpres- 
ion  by  poetic  forms  and  sentiments. 
Thus  the  poetic  element  may  ha?e 
»een  considered  general  to  all  pdnt- 
ng^bnt  this,  even  before  the  period 
•f  the  greater  names  had  been  widely 
ncroached  upon ;  and  it  was  not  re- 
erred  for  the  pictorial  art  of  other 
onntries  only,  to  render  sentiments 
D  which  the  enthusiasm  and  excite* 
aent  of  poetry  had  no  place. 

Af^cr  having  thus  recognised  the 
!xtent  and  variety  of  the  sphere  of 
tainting,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
advert  to  another  distinction  or  Umi- 
ation  which  has  been  made  in  respect 
o  its  object,  or  rather  definition  of  its 
ntention.  It  has  been  asserted,  that 
he  duty  of  poetry  is  to  instruct ;  that 
)f  painting  to  please.  That  there  is 
L  distinction  in  respect  to  these  pur- 
)oses,  in  the  view  in  which  they  were 
ipprehended  by  those  who  have  spe« 
lificd  them,  may  be  admitted,  and 
ikewise  the  specification  itself;  at  the 
ame  time  that  the  ridiculous  limits 
o  which  it  would  confine  both  arts, 
,re  altogether  denied.  But  from  what 
las  been  observed  in  reference  to  their 
lomparison,  the  crudeness  of  this  as- 
ertion  must  be  fully  apparent.* 

Hence,  having  in  some  measure 
;ttempted  to  remove  those  miscon- 
:eptions  in  respect  to  the  nature  and 


purposes  of  painting  which  most  tee- 
quently  present  themselves — having 
endeavoured  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
direct  path  into  the  pantheon  of  art — 
we  now  with  lowliness  approach  the 
presence  of  Raphael. 

Summarily,  then,  and  fundament- 
ally, the  works  of  Raphael  are  ethi- 
cal. They  are  the  result  of  the  ope- 
ration of  moral  sentiment ;  from  and 
under  the  influence  of  which  they  ori- 
ginated, and  upon  which  they  tend  to 
strengthen  reliance.  This  is  their 
basis.  Looking  back  upon  them  in 
connexion  with  the  history  and  cha- 
racter of  the  period  in  which  they 
were  produced,  they  become  strikingly 
detached  from  all  the  associations 
with  which  it  is  commonly  regarded  ; 
not  that  the  conpexion  with  these  ori« 
ginating  sources  is  not  sufficiently 
distinct— it  is  tfie  brilliant  distinctness 
of  that  connexion  which  constitutes 
the  peculiarity  of  their  appearance. 
At  a  time  when  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical contention  were  all-engrossing— 
when  history  would  make  man  appear 
to  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  every  dete- 
riorating influence-^to  have  been  under 
the  subjection  of  selfish  power,  which 
tlie  ignorance  and  misrule  of  centuries 
had  rooted  too  strongly  to  be  yet 
shaken  off,  his  genius  appears  through 
the  troubled  elements  of  the  time,  a 
beautiful  inspiration  of  the  never-dy- 
ing Eros  in  the  human  breast,  and  of 
the  creed  of  charity  which  he  IQustra- 
ted.     The  mythic  allegory  of  Peace 


*  Theie,  with  many  other  ptoponCioM  coooecied  with  art,  mMiy  of  which,  to  those 
rho  are  staggertd  by  them,  appear  to  6nd  bo  bottom,  may  in  one  mom  be  of  serrice 
a  promoting  the  examination  of  ita  beerioga ;  bet  on  many  oceaalona  they  must  have 
»batrueted  the  road,  both  to  the  knowledge  of  ita  practice  and  its  theory.  They,  how- 
tver,  may  be  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  investigation  of  the  snbject — in  the  field  of 
tainting,  of  that  inductive  experiment  and  observation,  the  infioenee  of  which  has  pass- 
d  over  metaphysics,  politics,  and  religion,  and  their  **  long  trains  of  light  descending," 
vith  a  scrutinizing  rigouri  which  has  frequently  appeared  to  wrench  their  every  joint 
ind  member  asunder— .which  has  introduced  into  one  and  all  of  them  pyrrhonism  and 
iractlcal  experimentaUsm,  to  the  extent,  that  metaphysical  enquiry  has  not  seldom  been 
egarded  to  be  worthless,  and  scarcely  mentionable— politics  have  been  embroiled-— 
ind  religion  and  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  have  been  confounded.  Each  has  been 
»roken  op  in  the  attempt  to  uncover  Its  hidden  nodus,  and  its  vivifying  spirit  sought 
br  in  the  dissection  of  scattered  fragments.  But  if  the  Investigators  of  mental  philoso- 
>hy  have  frequently  mistaken  their  ahn— ff  political  movement  may  often  be  considered 
nerely  to  be  eb«nge^.or  religion  and  controversy  (wliieh  it  ought  to  subdue  and  aii>- 
agonise)  not  seldon  appear  ideatieal,  the  fiery  experiments  widcfa  they  have  undergone 
nust  have  IniportaBt  resells.  Whether  or  not  there  is  to  be  a  di^  when  jest  and 
)x  tended  aaalofy  may  Mad  together,  end  gal%er  iate  grauert— ,  the  hstvest  thai  «•- 
yais  and  hsdectloa  have  bee»  ceasldwed  daillBed  te  reap  $  there  appears  so  Ihr  to  he 
k  change  coming  over  the  sptrit  of  the  time.  A  dispositSoa  towards  the  adoptioD  of 
ynthetic  data  seems  to  pn^ioaderatek  QuestioBS  in  reepeet  to  the  validity  of  religion 
kave  died  away — ^io  SMntal  apecetetleni  first  principles  ai'e  more  feeognaetW-^nd  ha 
olitics,  the  tendency  seems  at  least  towards  immobility  or  fixity. 
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and  Justice  having  fled  from  the  earth,  be  discriminated  by  ita  greater  or  raoie 

originated  in  the  very  contradiction  of  limited  degree  of  power  or  aptit:ii 

what  it  asserted.     Fashionsj  to  use  a  to  promote  this  end.      At  ite  icsti. 

light  phrase,  of  prejudice,  persecu-  gation,  "  radiant  philosophy  and  sUr- 

tion,  and  discord,  have  "  turned  and  crowned  art,"  political  and  phjrsc*] 

changed  together :"  the  bipenne,  the  science,  go  fortL     In  this  they  tuT? 

gladius,  and  the  rapier,  have  each  had  one  universal  aim — one  general  bosd 

their  day a  trifling  enough  motive  of  union.     In  this,  withoat  antieipi. 

at  times,  serving  to  lead  to  theur  use —  ting  uninterrupted  happioM  or  perfo- 

possibly  to  try  their  edge,  or  a  new  tion  on  the  one  hand,  or  being  in  dresd 

shape  ;  but  into  whatever  Tartarus  it  of  their  extinction   on  the  other- 

may  descend,  the  beautiful  t«  x«x*ir—  neither  considering  partial  evil  to  t-: 

honestum of  man's  moral  being,  how-  universal  good — neither  being  Us. 

ever  offuscated  and  obscured  it  may  plan,  Leibnitzian,  or  Utilltariaii,  naj 
be  at  times,  has  accompanied,  and  be  found  a  cause  and  end  of  exe:ti>E, 
must  ever  accompany  his  progress  ;  that  may  be  considered  to  absorb,  if 
whether  that  is  onwards  to  a  millen-  even  to  render  necessary,  the  wan  an: 
nium-liko  state  of  improved  happi-  fightings  of  intellect,  passion,  and  b- 
ness,  or  through  a  succession  of  indi-  stinct —  one  general    object,   wled, 
vidual  and  profitless  experiences.  without  being  considered  to  begaix^i 
Discarding    those  theories    which  or  to  be  alone  reachable  by  anv  ec 
would,  in  the  first  place,  cut  asunder  path,  becomes  a    common  purpc^f, 
reason  from  moral  sentiment,  and  af-  which,  as  the  links  of  one  chain,  hla^ 
terwards  substitute  the  one  for  the  into  unity  the  separate  efiTorts  of  msij 
other,  or  which  would  derive  from  from  whence  result  his  individod  r>* 
limited  principles  others  that  are  gen-  Joyment  or  suffering, 
era!  (such  as  Hume's  utility  or  Man-  It  is  upon  this  groiihd  that  theofu? 
devil le's  selfishness) — without  regard  talked  of  but  scarcely  defined  value  ef 
to  such  systems,  which  invalidate  the  the  arts  is  established  ;    upon  vhki: 
distinction  betwixt  right  and  wrong  ;  they  bring  forward  that  combin^'i!! 
it  must  be  contended,  that  intellectual  of  intellectual  and  moral  expres^k^ 
and  moral  perception  are  equally  co-  or  signification,  in  connexion  with  the 
existent  portions  of  one  whole — nund,  excitement  of  emotion,  joined  to  thf 
in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  evolved ;  gratification  of  sense,  which  cuEsti- 
and  to  one  or  other  of  which  all  emo-  tutes  them  a  series  of  the  most  iiii':!:- 
tion  must  be  held  to  be  related  or  sub-  ential  means  that  operate  in  snstada- 
jected.     These  two  inclusive  branches  ing  the  distinction  of  humanity, 
of  mind  become  the  first  or  original  But,  in  order  that  the  connexioo  d 
categories  of  every  ifiental  act.    Both  the  works  of  Raphael  with  the  he- 
carry  forward  one  ultimate  purpose,  manizing  influence  of  moral  aentimfat 
of  which  (without  reference  to  super-  may  be  fully  perceived,  the  particizlir 
mundane  or  transcendental  relation)  mode  in  which  their  bearing  is  evolvfd 
the  visible  scope  or  bearing  may  be  must  be  distinctly  recognised.    The 
designated    the   impulse  or   wD!   of  religious  sentiment,  which  may  be  d?- 
•man  to  sustain  himself  in  humanity  ;  fined,  the  desire  to  find  an  objectrre 
originating,  as  its  highest  hypostasis,  existence  for  the  intellectual  and  lbs 
the  endeavour  to  base  the  mind  in  per-  moral,  in  respect  to  wliich  emotk-s 
manency — to  find  an  immovable  foun-  may  be  brought  into  exercise,  is  tU 
dation  for  the  good  and  true — ^to  re-  most  inclusive  and  universal  form  ct* 
concile  the  individual  with  the  whole,  the  operation   of  the  mind.      It  b 
or  perfection  with  the  fixed  and  per-  scarcely  denied,  in  some  degree,  vj 
feet.    T lie  operation  of  this  impulse —  the  lowest  grade  of  faculty — ^to  tltf 
its  advancement  or  failure — the  con-  nearest  junction  of  the  rational  vitb 
filet  of  Ormuz  and  Ahrimanes,  has  the  the  instinctive  animal.     It  embraces  t 
fate  of  battle ;  but,  to  whichever  side  union  of  the  intellective  and  the  rao- 
the  balance  tends,  *'  humanity's  afflict-  ral  nature  of  man,  in  combination  vith 
ed  will  '*  does  not  cease  from  the  strife,  his  emotive  faculties ;  and  the  varicas 
Under  its  infiuence,  religion,  science,  degrees  of  these,  the  greater  or  the 
and  the  arts,  are  produced,  each  in  its  inferior  measure  of  relunoe  which  is 
separate  essence,  including  a  multi-  placed  on  the  one  or  the  other,  distio- 
tudinous  variety  of  action  or  effort ;  guishes  or  constitutes  the  characteris- 
the  relative  importance  of  every  parti-  tics  of  the  numerous  creeds  which  h  st? 
cular  exemplification  of  which,  must  succeeded  each  other,  and  found  place 
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in  the  world.     It  is  in  connexion  with  jects  of  emotion.     The  trust,  or  faith, 

the  manner  in  which  moral  obligation  or  love,  or  charity,  of  haman  feeling, 

is  recog^nised  by  Christianity,  that  the  becomes  to  a  certain  extent,  or  may, 

"works  of  Raphael  must  be  considered,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  be,  the  key  to 

This,  with  few  exceptions,  supplies  the  happiness  of  existence,  both  in 

both  their  substantive  combinations,  this  life  and  in  a  future.      The  cor 

and    constitutes  their   distinguishing  cordium  of  Christian  humanity  is  be- 

clcment — their  vivifying  spirit.     Ra-  nevolence,  which  must  be  held  to  re- 

phael  IB  the  most  eminently  Christian  gulate  {eheu  J  only  to  modify)  human 

painter;  not  so  much  merely  in  respect  action. 

to  the  subjects  of  his  pictures,  which  It  is  from  this  that  the  spirit  of  the 
were  in  g-eneral  those  most  adopted  by  works  of  Raphael  emanates.     Bene- 
tlie  painters  of  the  time ;  but  in  respect  volence  is  influential  throughout  them, 
to  their  sentiment.     Religion  having  At  a  period  when  such  would  appear 
passed     through    the   mysteiy    and  in  a  great  measure  to  have  been  prac- 
firreatness  of  the  creeds  of  India  and  of  tically  banished  from  religion  itself, 
^^yP^»  nnder  the  influence  of  Grecian  it  was  in  them  the  groundwork  of  an 
philosophy  became  denuded  of  every  extensive  means  of  supporting  reli- 
clement  except  that  of  pure  reason.*  gion.     Other  grand  features  of  these 
In  Greece,  theology,  or  more  properly  times  may  also  be  traced  to  this  origin, 
the  theogony,  was  a  classification  of  which,  in  so-called  history,  if  adverted 
numbers  or  qualities,  which  was  so  to  at  all,  appear  only  to  form  a  por- 
extended,  that  pantheism  was  philoso-  tion  of  its  register  of  error,  illibera* 
phy,  and  philosophy  religion,  so  com-  lity,  and  crime.     A  history  of  senti* 
pletely,  that  the  Roman,  whose  form  ment  would  exonerate  the  human  race, 
of  worship  was  derived  from  that  of  Under  this  influence,  rejecting  all 
the  Greek — a  lengthening  of  its  pro-  allusion  to  the  evils  which  it  is  fitted 
gression — ^might  erect  an  altar  **  to  to  oppose— in  almost  no  instance  ad- 
the  unknown  God"  wherever  he  so-  verting  to  or  expressing  moral  de- 
joumed.     But  a  revulsion  was  about  ficiency — the  pictures  of  Raphael  de- 
to    take    place.      A  new  and  more  monstrate  practical  virtue,    founded 
powerful  combination  of  religious  sen-  upon,  and  in  connexion  with  its  exem- 
timent  was  to  be  formed,  embracing  plification  in  the  characters  by  which 
elements  which  had  either  been  alto-  Christianity  is  announced.     They  are 
gethcr  denied,  or  poorly  and  inade-  an  interpretation  ofthe  nature  of  these, 
quately  recognised ;  and  upon  which  made  by,  and  addressed  to,  the  affee- 
an  important  and  direct  dependence  -*  tions.     It  was  in  this  that  they  sup- 
was  to  be  placed.     The  Orphic  or  ported  and  illustrated  the  doctrmes  of 
Hesiodic  all-perfect  Love,  from  being  the  Church ;  not  merely,  as  already 
regarded  merely  as  a  mythic  genesis  noticed,  in  respect  to,  or  in  dependence 
of  the  gods — ^the  remote  power  which  on,  the  subjects  which  they  adopt,  but 
originated   their   existence   from  or  also  in  regard  to  the  tendency  of  the 
against  Night — was  to  be  considered  sentiments  which  they  enforce — their 
(and  in  this  sense  might  still  sustain  a  unison  with  the  precepts  which  it  in- 
somewhat  similar  allegory)  an  influx  culcates,  in  the  bearing  of  which,  the 
encing  principle  of  human  action ;—  scope  of  the  labours  of  Raphael  must 
a  virtue  which  might  dwell  in  man^-  be  deemed  to  be  co-inherent,  alike 
charity ;  which  originates,  or,  in  a  wide  finding  their  value  in  the  constitution 
acceptation,    is    properly    one   with  of  the  mind  of  man.     Called  forth  in 
trust,  fiiith,  or  reliance.     Dependant  aid  of  religion  by  the  power  of  the 
upon  this,  tiie  moral  code  of  Christian  Church  of  Rome,  they  bring  home  to 
theology  is  evulgated  in  those  parti-  men*8  bosoms  those  universal  senti- 
cular  forms  by  which  it  is  strikingly  ments  in  which  its  morality  is  based, 
distiuguished.     Its  doctrines,  the  sen-  Made  the  means  of  moving  the  heart, 
tlments  which  it  inculcates,  and  the  by  exciting  those  sympathies  which  all 
characters  by  which  they  are  exem«  are  expected  to  feel,  they  also  pro- 
plified,  ijrom  the  first  become  the  sub-  duced  reliance  on  the  doctrines  of  re- 


*  It  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  contention  for  a  time,  betwixt  pure  reason 
and  religions  sentiment  under  popular  notionSi  not  altogether  that  betwixt  knowledge 
and  ignoranoe,  which  led  the  people  in  Greece  to  banish  their  sages,  and  make  them 
drink  the  hemlock. 
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Ugion — tbey  stimnlated  confidence  in 
its  abstract  do|^mas>  by  giving  birth  to 
moral  enaction.* 

At  the  first  yiew»  it  majr  appear 
impossible  to  bring  the  varied  range 
of  the  works  of  Raphael  under*  one 
designation  or  category ;  bnt  that  vfr- 
riet7>  on  their  proper  nature  and  rela- 
tion being  perceivedy  only  serves  more 
strikingly  to  exhibit  their  collected  and 
specific  character.  Had  his  works  been 
less  numerous  and  varied,  they  vufhi 
have  more  readily  appealed  to  be  iso- 
lated examples  of  what  they  now  ex- 
tensively embrace^  and,  in  painting* 
become  the  principal  exponents  of. 
Whatever  are  the  subjects,  their  sphere 
is  the  same ;  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
might  be  urged  against  th«r  fidelity, 
in  connexion  with  description  or  his- 
tory. But  their  greatness  does  not 
consist  in  being  £uLidiful  to  these.  The 
worth  of  all  the  great  mastera  consists 
in  the  working  outwards  of  particular 
or  exclusive  portions  of  mind*  Thus 
the  works  of  each  are  limited  to  cer- 
tain circles  —fate-bound  within  a  cer- 
tain range;  an4»  before  painting  is 
understood  (if  impr^udiced  play  is 
given  to  the  mind,  it  must  always  be 
correctly /e/if)f  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
whole,  of  which  the  separate  works  of 
each  form  a  part.  This  may  be  oon- 
aidered  to  be  dependant  upon  the 
limited  nature  of  numan  power,  and 
so  lar  it  is  I  but  it  also  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  result  of  the  eharactsr  of 
those  ages  which  produced  the  great- 
est p«dnters«  In  the  painting  of  Ihese^ 
the  apprehenuon  ol  any  particular 
Mibject  or  character  is  only  to  be  ar- 
rived at  by  a  compiariBo&  of  the  opin- 
ions or  dictates  (it  must  be  reoolket' 
ed  that  pednting  was,  for  oenturlesk 
almost  alone  the  book — Bible— of  £u- 
rope)  of  various  maslers.  Thus,  to 
take  as  an  example  the  idea  of  Deity, 
as  expressed  in  the  works  of  Miohsid 
Angelo  and  Raphael*  Michael  An« 
gelo  has,  by  a  oombiBalion  of  ,£brm» 
attitude*  and  colour,  expressed  HMntai 
greatness*  snper-httmanity.    The  pro* 


of  Raphael.  tJ« 

eess  of  the  conceptioii^  and  its  sigaifl. 
cation  or  meaning,  are  both  profoondlj 
intellectual,  l^jphael  both  in  stjk 
and  expression,  impresses  digni^ 
and  reposed  benevoleooes*  and  exaliec 
humanity,  t  Each  illuatratea  or  ^ 
cifies  puticular  portions  of  the  sob- 
Jeot;  they  draw  the  mind  towsrdai 
contemplation  under  diffsrest  aspect. 
It  is  in  this  view  that  the  works  c: 
Raphael  must  be  conudered  to  oe&e 
colLsctively  under  one  designaliss: 
^eir  nuQiereua  combuwtioiis  prae} 
the  Eternal  Father,  the  Christ,  lU. 
donna^  saints,  disdples^  pn^h^ 
phUosophersy  doctors,  and  dignituk 
of  the  Church*  soldim,  and  aU  th* 
incidental  characters  which  they  oier, 
under  the  dominion  of  one  rang « (f 
sentiment. 

Of  this  the  most  esoiaent  and  n& 
cal  manifestation,  are  the  pictniei  si 
the  Madouna  and  the  Jbifami  Jam, 
In  these  the  nature  of  the  genius  d 
Raphael  is  most  strong;] j  eaetnplifiwd, 
and  hb  greatset  exoellmee  in  art  a- 
hibited.  They  maj  bo  viewed  si  i 
centre*  from  which  theothieal  baoif 
of  his  other  worka  waa  irradist^ 
The  expression  of  anj  wq>eih— s 
obaraoter  cannot  be  conaidered  at  al 
to  be  their  aim  i  they  vould  thas  be 
removed  from  the  aphare  of  tbosc 
eraotiona  whi<^  they  pweant  la  a  Ti> 
siblv  appreeiable  fora«  No  fntiBnn 
of  doubt  or  questiea  eaieia  iate  Ihaa. 
The  emiuiry  of  iateUeetaal  power  ha 
DO  |»lae«.  They  eapreas  a  wpoiri 
elysiutt  of  feelhig*  They  caneoia 
one  ef  the  first  of  the  nhantisa  tiSk, 
In  tbw  aubjeet  aad  ezpnaaka  tbt 
kindred  relatioaa  are  raised  lato  tt» 
apheia  of  divinity.  Thnr  9X9  a  vai- 
ble  apotheosis  ef  aiatenMllove»  wertb, 
andduty.  Of  thi0,theyBMelth•■■e- 
talconeq>tionoridsa;  beyeniwhidi, 
if  it  is  possible  to  gQ»  ae  oAer  exen- 
jiUfication  has  passed,  aadia  veqr  kw 
mstanees  neariy  reached. 

The  progreaa  lewarda  the  perfisdid 
evolution  of  the  oaBpraBSMai  of  these 
peturei^  proceeded  throoghowt  tibe 


*  Not  on  say  preoonmrt^d  «r  syBlematlc  ptaui,  SMh  at  tiwt  of  Speaser't  Aiiy  Qna, 
which  is  **  disposed  into  twelve  books,  fluihiosleg  twelve  moral  virtues,**  bat  wkieh,  ia 
the  relatloa  that  it  eatahlisfaee  with  the  lalndf  ntiier  beeomee  expnnive  ef  a  t^atsn 
of  the  poetry  of  allegory  and  chiyalric  romance,  than  essentially  impnesive  of  the  sea- 
timents  which  it  professes  to  set  forth.  In  Raphael,  this  is  set  forth  m  the  matur 
much  more  than  the  mode. 

t  HU  picture  of  God  dividing  li^t  from  darkness  cannot  be  aaid  to  ceafaraL  lo  thk 
Iji  it  be  probably  iat«od«d  to  enter  the  sphere  of  Mioisiel  Angelo,  bet  has  sJliigmkii  ta^ 
ad.     It  has  not  power  or  will,  but  much  vulgar  efibrt 
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whole  line  of  tlM  pfedecdBsors  &f  Rft- 
phaelj  'ram  the  f eduscitdtioa  of  i^aitit- 
ing.     The  earliest  iiH>sai(ifl--^tlte9e  at- 
tributed to  St  Luke  the  Etan^tol, 
but  the  Works  of  Greeks  of  the  fhiddlb 
m^eiB,  or  {yrobabljr  even  of  the  f W^ffh 
century,  bjr  Apollotlltis  or  hit  nas^ 
elates — etipply  the  firet  atteupis  at  the 
pictured  refereiie^  to  it  j  It  is  peeidiitf , 
and  ernly  iaeident  in  a  proihlttecit  d^- 
gre<»  to  Roman  Cstho^ie  painting.    It 
can    scarcely  be  uNiid  to  appear  Ih 
Greek  scnlpttire ;  f lie  only  important 
instances  in  whfeh,  that  refijf  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  reiatlon^  of  kindredi  este 
the  Niobt  and  the  LtiacOOn,  and  ih 
both  they  are  adopted  not  to  enforce 
theif  Tarae,  bttt  to  enhance,  or  assist 
the  expression  of  other  s^nients. 
They  are  rendered  Snfajeetive  to  the 
epic  expression  of  woe,  in  the  one  ht- 
stance,  and  of  nd^y  snffedngf  in  the 
ether* — ^the  eohtention  of  will  with 
fkte.  In  the  Qtet^  poets>  the  mof alffy 
dependant  npon  tbesaeredness  of  these 
r^ations  Is  eztenslvdy  referred  to; 
hut,  in  almost  eterjr  noticeable  fai- 
stsmce,  it  must  be  eonsidered  that  it  is 
atlhordmated   to   particniar  objeets, 
'Which,  on  the  other  hand,  are  s^dofti 
^  or  never  SnborcHnate  to  this.    Their 
TMation  in  the  story  of  the  Iliad,  finds 
a  cause  for  the  epic  ezpres^on  of  the 
character  of  Greek  heroism.    In  the 
Bumenidei   of  ifischylns,  irhich  is 
built  on  theSr  percefred  importance, 
they  are  subsertient  to  the  annonnce- 
raent  of  the  power  at  the  gods.    The 
CEdiptts  of  Sophocles  presents  tneir 
snbjectton  to  irrevocable  fate-^to  the 
unqttestiottablo  wiB  of  the  Sty^an 
Jove. 

Throttghont  the  woi^s  of  Raphael, 
the  character  of  the  Madonna  conti- 
nue, under  Various  aspects,  to  fnmish 
a  prindpsLE  exemplification  of  their  na- 
ture. From  her  personification  in  his 
beantxftd  early  picture  at  the  Mar^ 
riage  of  tkc  Vtrgittf^  to  that  of  her 
beatification,  finished  by  his  pnpils,f 
a  direndfied,  and  it  may  almost  be 
said  a  continuons,  series  of  the  ex- 


pression of  emotioB)  under  the  Infin- 
ence  of  moral  sentiinenty  is  presented^u. 
fifom  fAaeid  trasi  to  eompassionating 

i«oby. 

Ifeai  to  th^  Virgin  Mary,  the  an- 
fi^  persontigvs  niost  strongly  pre- 
sent the  MSential  feailttres  of  his  works. 
They  afe  so  raoidded  ini  and  signifi- 
catlte  of  atnenhy  mi  bctaetoltoee-^ 
so  imbued  whh  open-eyed  benignity, 
that  in  tiMe  instances  wher^n  ibey 
become  the  ministers  of  rengeance,  as 
in  the  freseo  of  the  expahion  of  He- 
lioderns  f/om  the  temple,  their  ex- 
pression almost  beeomes  contorted.  It 
appears  to  be  the  assumption  of  what 
they  seem  physieaDy  and  mentally  in- 
dapaMe  of  filing  or  expressing.  In 
this  instance/  their  expresskm  Is  that 
of  iriitatlon ;  H  h  deficient  In  super- 
human poWeri  in  eonneiion  whh  in- 
tellect. So,  likeWhe,  IS  the  head^  and 
idso  the  fignre  of  the  warrior  on  horse- 
back, whieh  Was  intcmded  to  repre- 
sent the  iflslon  that  chore  baek  the 
intfnder^  Whieh,  in  connexion  with 
its  subjectr  k  one  of  the  most  nnfortu- 
ttate  m  fne  ptodolf^ns  of  Raphael. 
As  an  angty  w»t{6r,  Who  assumes  the 
appeaf anee  of  bcfingf  itill  more  so  than 
he  really  is— as  a  Imll- Gothic  Roman, 
clad  (bttt  this  belongs  to  convention, 
which  most  t^ito  far  allowed  for  hi  all 
the  old  masfters)  in  ttfe  mixed  mode  of 
the  decay  of  tfate  empire,  h  is  a  good 
fl'gure,  but  not  as  it  representation  of 
the  immediate  agent  of  Deity  .§  Bnt, 
Hi  thosame  pletare,*  there  is  a  contrast 
to  this  Mhtte  in  the  figures  of  the  ft- 
males,  and  in  (hos^  of  Pope  Jnnns  II. 
with  his  BHMfdAEtts.  In  these,  Ra- 
phad  Cannes  upon  the  ground  to  which 
his  powers  are  kistpic^^ 

In  the  InfiM  Jeiu$,  much  has  been 
'  consideted  to  ha^e  been  expressed  that 
Is  almost  incompatible  with  possibi- 
lity. Bat  if  the  expression  (consi- 
^ring  it  separate  from  its  union 
with  the  whole  sentiment  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Madonna  and  CMd,  and 
Hofy  FanHBes)  msty  be  regarded  to 
be  to  any  extetit  distinct  from  that 


*  The  refined  criCicisms  (hat  have  been  made  on  the  Zaocoon,  which  define  the 
meaiure  of  mental  suffering  tliat  the  father  endures  on  account  of  Bis  son's  being  hi- 
volved  fn  the  like  calamity  with  hhbself,  only  attest  how  little  thefr  authors  felt  or  un- 
derstood the  work. 

t  At  Mihm.  t  ^*  Rotnc'f  m  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican. 

§  This  figure  has  been  often  prdsed,  in  <fdnnexlon  whh  its  subject,  by  those  who  had 
learned  that  Raphael  was  great ;  but,  not  knowing  ht  what  raped  he  was  great,  and 
hating  a  notion  of  what  rtiould  have  been  done  here,  had  either  fidth  enough  to  believe 
H  done,  er  ^d  volaatary  violence  to  Cheir  own  fe<^gS|  and  gate  hypoeritieal  com- 
mendation to  what  deserves  aoBe.' 
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of  the  frequently  attendant  cheru- 
bim, it  consists  in  making  the  infant 
countenance — at  times  so  expressive 
of  intuitive  perception — more  com- 
pletely its  type.  But,  throughout  his 
vrorks,  Raphael  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  in  general  successful  in  the 
Christ.  There  are,  however,  so  far, 
exceptions  to  this  ;  but  he  probably 
attempted  more  (though  this  cannot 
be  said  to  be  apparent  by  study  or  la- 
bour) to  pursue  an  idea»  and  more  to 
present  what  was  in .  conformity  to 
tliat,  than  altogether  to  rely  upon  the 
expression  with  which  his  powers 
coincided.  These,  however,  although 
ample  and  eminent  in  many  subordir 
nato  characters,  and  necessary  as  part 
of  the  expression  of  the  uniou  of  the 
divine  and  human  in  this  instance,  are 
not  sufficient  for  its  whole.  Nor  did 
the  intellectuality  of  Michael  Angelo 
e£Pect  it ;  here  he  again  was  deficient 
in  what  Raphael  possessed. 

Next  to  these,  the  characters  which 
frequently  recur,  and  continue  most 
distinctly  to  exemplify  the  nature  of 
his  genius,  are  the  young  St  John,  St 
Elizabeth,  Mary  Magdalene,  Joseph, 
and  St  John  the  beloved — each  of 
which  present  different  features  of  sen- 
timent under  the  same  influence. 

But,  although  particular  characters 
may  be  specified  as  affording  the  most 
direct  exemplification  of  what  has 
been  stated  to  distinguish  Raphael, 
it  must  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  qua- 
lities peculiar  to  his  genius  cannot  al- 
most be  said  to  exist  more  in  one 
instance  than  in  another;  although, 
from  the  subject  of  his  works  coincid- 
ing with  it,  it  may  be  more  fully  dis- 
played. What  must  be  considered  the 
spirit  of  his  works,  was  frequently  op- 
posed to  that  of  their  letter  or  subject. 
This,  a  reference. to  the  Battle  of  Con- 
staiitine,  may  exemplify.  It  cannot 
be  considered  to  be,  in  an  elementary 
or  essential  manner,  expressive  of  strife 
and  confliction.  There  is  too  much 
urbanity  even  in  the  anatomical  ex- 
pression. The  whole  is  a  very  inade- 
quate representation  of  the  ruin  and 
confusion  of  such  a  scene.  In  this  it 
falls  in  comparison  with  Le  Brun*s 
Alexander  passing  the  Granicus,  and 
its  value  must  rest  upon  its  style  and 
signification  in  other  respects.  The 
iigure  of  Constantino  is  without  much 
expression  ;  but  so  far  as  it  does  pos- 
sess such,  it  is  not  that  of  warlike 
energy,  but  of  the  reposed  power  of 
justice — he  is  preceded  by  divine  mi- 
nisters.    Tliroughout  the  whole,  there 
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is  scarcely  a  head,  figure,  or  group, 
which  impresses  the  idea  of  the  awakea* 
edimpetuosity  of  mortal  combat.  The 
figure  of  Mezentius  presents  a  pes 
impersonation  of  the  defeated  aad 
drowning  tyrant ;  while  the  principal 
incident — ^the  only  feature  which  {> 
not  implied  by  such  a  subject,  and  tk 
most  efficiently  produced  in  the  work, 
refers  to  the  refined  miseries  of  6x2 
and  kindred  strife — ^in  the  father  r- 
cognising  his  slain  son. 

In  the  IncencUo  del  Sorgo — the  Pope 
arresting  the  fire  of  the  suburbs  of 
Rome — the  interest  la  altogether  ceo- 
tred,  to  the  disregard  of  the  mirac^e^ 
in  incidents  which  exemplify  afieetios 
and  duty.  The  School  oj" Alhat$,'\& 
a  series  of  elevated  characters,  incni- 
cates  the  dignity  of  wisdom — of  mes- 
tal  superiority,  which  is  met  by  yoeth 
with  eager  and  implicit  confidence  b 
its  dictates.  The  Di»piUe  of  the  Sik- 
crament  presents  numerous  features  of 
worth,  intelligence,  and  consideratigii 
— ^the  fiery  zeal  of  theological  dispu- 
tation has  no  place.  The  subject  b 
little  heeded:  the  aspect  and  sWka 
of  the  personages  of  the  assembly 
seem  alone  to  be  regarded. 

But  every  work  of  Raphael  might 
here  be  adduced.  Each,  more  or  less, 
exemplifies  the  sentiment — ^tfaat,  ruling 
throughout  the  whole,  sacrifices,  or 
probably,  in  the  instance  of  their  ae- 
ther, does  not  fully  permit  the  ai^ire- 
hension  of  any  other,  which  would 
materially  interfere  with  its  predoisi- 
nance.  As  a  combined  whole,  in  their 
essential  tendency,  the  works  of  Ra- 
phael stand  single  and  distinct  amoog 
the  various  productions  of  the  differeoi 
arts.  The  living  poetry  of  Homer 
presents  the  self-boasted  canse  of 
Greek  superiority — the  union  of  the 
demigod  heroism  of  its  imagisod 
chronology  with  actual  lustory.  The 
tragic  poets  of  Greece  exhibit  th.i.- 
overruling  power  of  the  gods.  Greek 
sculpture  is  a  perfected  combinatioii 
of  reason  and  poetic  sentiment  io 
many  various  modes.  Greek  architec- 
ture is  poetry  united  to  the  rigidity  cf 
mathematical  law.  The  £neid  poet- 
izes narrative ;  Lucan  and  Lucr^ns 
Roman  battle-fields  and  prevalent  phi- 
losophy. Dante  and  Michael  Angelo 
evulgatc  the  fluctuating  strife  of  intel- 
lect. Raphael  recognises  moral  dis- 
tinction under  the  influence  of  reposed 
benevolence ;  from  which,  in  common 
with  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  the  evan- 
gelist St  John,  he  derives  his  title*- 
tlie  divine* 
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HYMNS  TO  THE  GODS. 
BT  ALBBBT  PIKB — OF  ARKANSAS. 

No.  I.— To  Neptune. 

God  of  the  mighty  deep !  wherever  now 

The  wares  beneath  thy  brazen  axles  bow — 

Whether  thy  strong  proud  steeds^  wind-wing'd  and  wildj 

Trample  the  storm-yexM  waters  ronnd  them  piled> 

Swift  as  the  lightning-flasheSf  that  rereal 

The  quick  gyrations  of  each  brazen  wheel ; 

While  round  and  under  thee^  with  hideous  roar. 

The  broad  Atlantic,  with  thy  scourging  sore. 

Thundering,  like  antique  Chaos  in  his  spasms. 

In  heaving  mountains,  and  deep-yawning  chasms, 

Fluctuates  endlessly  ;  while  through  the  gloom, 

Their  glossy  sides  and  thick  manes  flecked  with  foam, 

Career  thy  steeds,  neighing  with  frantic  glee 

In  fierce  response  to  the  tumultuous  sea — 

Whether  thy  coursers  now  career  below. 

Where,  amid  storm- wrecks,  hoary  sea-plants  grow 

Broad-leayed,  and  fanning  with  a  ceaseless  motion 

The  pale  cold  tenants  of  the  abysmal  ocean — 

Oh,  come  I  our  altars  waiting  for  thee  stand, 

Smoking  with  incense  on  the  level  strand  ! 

Perhaps  thou  lettest  now  thy  horses  roam 
Upon  some  quiet  plain :  no  wind-toss*d  foam 
Is  now  upon  their  limbs,  but  leisurely 
They  tread  with  silver  feet  the  sleeping  sea, 
'Fanning  the  waves  with  slowly  floating  manes 
Like  mist  in  sunlight :  Haply,  silver  strains 
From  clamorous  trumpets  round  thy  chariot  ring, 
And  green-robed  sea-gods  unto  thee,  thdr  king, 
Chant,  loud  in  praise :  Apollo  now  doth  gaze 
With  loving  looks  upon  thee,  and  his  rays 
Light  up  thy  steeds*  wild  eyes :  A  pleasant  warm 
Is  felt  upon  the  sea,  where  fierce  cold  storm 
Has  just  been  rushing,  and  the  noisy  wincis 
That  ^olus  now  within  their  prison  binds, 
Flying  with  misty  wings :  Perhaps,  below 
Thou  liest  in  green  caves,  where  bright  things  glow 
With  myriad  colours — many  a  monster  cumbers 
The  sand  a-near  thee,  while  old  Triton  slumbers 
As  idly  as  his  wont,  and  bright  eyes  peep 
Upon  thee  every  way,  as  thou  dost  sleep. 

Perhaps  thou  liest  on  some  Indian  isle 

Under  a  waving  tree,  where  many  a  mile 

Stretches  a  sunny  shore, 'with  golden  sands 

Heap*d  up  in  many  shapes  by  Naiades  hands. 

And,  blushing  as  the  waves  come  rippling  on. 

Shaking  the  sunlight  from  them  as  they  run 

And  curl  upon  the  beach — like  molten  gold 

Thick-set  with  jewellery  most  rare  and  old— 

And  sea-nymphs  sit,  and  with  small  delicate  shells 

Make  thee  sweet  melody,  as  in  deep  dells 

We  hear,  of  summer  nights,  by  fairies  made,  « 

The  while  they  dance  within  some  quiet  shade^ 

Sounding  their  silver  flutes  most  low  and  sweet. 

In  strange  but  beautifiU  tunes,  that  their  light  feet 
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May  dance  upon  the  bright  and  misty  dew 

In  better  time :  all  vanton  ain  that  bkv 

But  lately  over  spice-trees,  now  are  here. 

Waving  their  wiiigi»  all  odQ9Er4ad0ny  near 

The  bright  and  laughing  sea.     Ob,  wilt  thou  rise. 

And  come, with  them  to  our  aew  ModfiMl 


No.  IL<^To  AvoL&o. 

Brigbt-hair*d  Apollo  l«-Tlioii  who  ever  art 

A  blessing  to  the  world-«>*wliQie  n%litf  hear^ 

For  ever  pours  out  lote^  and  ligli|#  flnd  lila  t 

Thou  at  whose  glance  all  things  «r  earth  are  rife 

With  happiness — ^to  whom  in  early  spring 

Bright  flowers  raise  up  their  keads,  whera'sfr  tbay  dmg 

On  the  steep  mowitaiii  stde^  or  in  the  vale 

Are  nestled  calmly #     Tboa  at  wfaon  the  pal^ 

And  weary  earth  looks  np«  when  winter  me§. 

With  patient  gaze :  tbon  tot  wkon  wiad<^0tripp*d 

Put  on  fresh  leaves,  and  drink  deep  of  the  light 

That  glitters  in  thine  eye  3  thom  in  vHrate  brigbt 

And  hottest  rays  the  eagle  fills  his  eye 

With  quenchlcat  firoy  and  far,  far  np  on  higk 

Screams  out  his  joy  fte  thee :  By  all  Ike  names 

That  thou  dost  bear-«*wkether  thy  godbead  ciaima 

Phosbus  or  Sol>  or  golden-hair'd  ApoUo# 

Cynthian  or  Pythian — ^if  thou  now  dost  follow 

The  fleeing  nigktr  ok  hoar 
Cor  hymn  to  theoj  and  auiyi^Fly  drair  near  I 


Oh  most  high  Poet  l-^boa  wbeso  great  koatti*»  awoU 

Pours  itself  out  on  BMMHitaki  and  deep  ddi  s 

Thou  who  dost  touck  ikoBt  willi  thy  golden  feol» 

And  make  them  for  a  pool's  Ihono  meet  mod: 

Thou  who  dost  make  tko  poei'a  eye  pereeivo 

Great  beauty  every  whoro^-^n  tho  uaW  faeaw 

Of  the  unquiet  sea,  or  in  tbo  war 

Of  its  unnumbered  waters ;  on  tho  shore 

Of  pleasant  stream^y  npcm  tho  i^fg*^  ^^ 

Of  savage  mountain^  where  the  black  donda  drift 

Full  of  strange  lightning  %  or  opon  tke  brinr 

Of  silent  night,  that  solenmly  and  riow 

Comes  on  the  eartb:  Oh  thou !  whoeo  inflneneo 

Touches  all  thinga  with  bennty,  makes  eaek  smho 

Double  delight^  tittges  with  tMno  own  heart 

Each  thing  thou  meetest-^tlKra  who  ever  art 

Living  in  beauty — nay,  who  art  in  truth 

Beauty  embodied — hear,  while  all  our  youth 

With  earnest  calling  cry  1 
Answer  our  hymn,  and  come  to  ns  most  high  I 

Oh  thou  I  who  strikest  oft  thy  goMen  \jf 
In  strange  disguiio,  and  with  a  wondrous  ire 
Sweepest  its  strings  upon  tho  sunny  g^ade. 
While  dances  to  thee  naunr  a  viUago  maid, 
Decking  her  hair  with  wUd-fldwers,  or  a  wreath 
Of  thine  own  laprel,  while  redined  beneath 
Some  ancient  oak,  with  smilea  at  thy  good  koar^ 
As  though  thou  wort  ti  this  ear  world  a  part. 
Thou  lookest  on  them  in  the  darkening  wood. 
While  fauns  come  lordi,  and,  with4holr  danoei  nide^ 
Flit  round  amoqg  Iho  treos  1^  mevry  leap 
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Like  their  God^  Pan ;  and  from  fir  thickets  deep 
Come  up  the  Satyrs>  joining  the  wild  crew« 
And  capering  for  thy  plaaaore :  From  eadi  yew« 
And  oaky  and  heech^  w  Wood«njmpha  oft  peep  out 
To  see  the  revelry,  while  merry  shout 
And  noisy  laughter  rings  about  the  wood. 
And  thy  lyre  cheers  the  darkened  soUtud&-« 

Oh,  come !  while  we  do  sound 
Our  flutes  and  pleasant^pealmg  lyres  around  I 

Oh,  most  high  prophet ! — thou  that  showest  men 
Deep-hidden  knowledge :  ttaou  that  ft^m  its  den 
Bringest  futurity,  that  it  comes  by 
In  visible  shape,  passing  before  the  eye 
Shrouded  in  visions :  thou  In  whose  high  power 
Are  health  and  sickness :  thoa  who  oft  dost  shower 
Great  Plagues  upon  tiie  nations,  with  hot  breath 
Scorching  away  their  souls,  and  sending  death 
Like  fiery  mist  amid  them ;  or  again. 
Like  the  sweet  breeie  that  comes  with  smmner  rsin, 
Touching  the  soul  with  Joy,  thoa  sendesl  out 
.   Bright  Health  among  the  people,  who  about 
With  dewy  feet  and  fhnning  wings  doth  step, 
And  touch  each  poor,  pale  cheek  with  startling  l}p> 
Filling  it  with  rieii  biood,  that  leaps  anew 
Out  from  the  shrlveil*d  heart,  and  courses  tbroogh  - 
The  long  forsaken  veins  t—«Oh  thoa,  whose  nane 
Is  sung  by  all,  let  ns,  toO|  dare  to  claim 

Thy  holy  presenee  hei«  f 
Hear  us,  bright  god^  aoid  eeme  in  beauty  near  \ 

Oh  thou,  the  lover  of  the  springing  bow ! 
Who  ever  in  the  gloemy  woods  dost  throw 
Thine  arrows  to  the  mark,  Hke  the  keen  Aight 
Of  those  thine  arrows  that  with  mkMay  light 
Thou  proudly  poiatest  i  then  from  whom  grim  bears 
And  lordly  lions  flee^  with  strange  wild  fean^ 
And  hide  among  the  monntains :  then  whose  cry 
Sounds  often  in  the  woods,  where  whirl  and  fty 
The  time-worn  leave»->*^hen,  with  a  meri^  train, 
Bacchus  is  on  the  hiils,  and  on  the  plain 
The  full-arm*d  Ceres^-^whett  upon  the  sea 
The  brine-gods  sonnd  their  honi»,  and  merrily 
The  whole  earth  rings  with  pleasure— «then  thy  voice 
Stills  into  silenee  every  stirring  nmse. 
With  utmost  sweetness  pei^ng  on  the  hiBs, 
And  in  the  echo  of  the  dancing  rills. 
And  o'er  the  sea,  and  on  the  busy  plain. 
And  on  the  air,  until  2SI  voices  wane 

Before  its  influence — 
Oh  come,  great  god,  be  ever  our  defence! 

By  that  most  gloomy  day,  when  with  a  cry 
Young  Hyacinth  feU  down,  and  his  dark  eye 
Was  fill'd  with  dimming  blood — ^when  on  a  bed 
Of  his  own  flowers  he  laid  his  wounded  head, 
Breatiung  deep  sighs :  by  those  heart'cherisli'd  eyes 
Of  long-loved  Hyacinth-*by  all  the  sighs 
That  thou,  oh  young  Apollo  I  then  didst  ponr 
On  eveiy  gloomy  hUl  and  desolate  shore. 
Weeping  at  thy  great  son!,  and  making  dull 
Thy  ever-quenchless  eye,  till  men  were  fall 
Of  strange  forebodings  for  thy  lustre  cBmmM,- 
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And  many  a  chant  in  many  a  fane  was  hymn*d 
Unto  the  pale-eyed  sun ;  the  Satyrs  8tay*d 
Long  time  in  the  dull  woods>  then  on  the  glade 
They  came  and  look'd  for  thee ;  and  all  in  yain 
Poor  Dian  sought  thy  love«  and  did  complain 
For  want  of  light  and  life ; — By  all  thy  grief> 
Oh  bright  Apollo  !  hear,  and  give  relief 

To  us  who  cry  to  thee — 
Oh  come^  and  let  us  now  thy  glory  see!  ^ 

No.  Ill — To  Venus. 

Oh  Thon>  most  lovely  and  most  beautiful ! 
Whether  thy  doves  now  lovingly  do  lull 
Thy  bright  eyes  to  soft  slumbering  upon 
Some  dreamy  south  wind :  whether  thou  hast  gone 
Upon  the  heaven  now — or  if  thou  art 
Within  some  floating  cloudy  and  on  its  heart 
Pourest  rich»tinted  joy :  whether  thy  wheels 
Are  touching  on  the  sun-forsaken  fields. 
And  brushing  off  the  dew  from  bendipg  grass. 
Leaving  the  poor  green  blades  to  look,  alas  1 
With  dim  eyes  at  the  moon  (ah !  so  dost  thou 
Full  oft  quench  brightness !) — Venus  1  whether  now 
Thou  passest  o'er  the  sea,  while  each  light  wing 
Of  thy  fair  doves  is  wet — while  sea-maids  bring 
Sweet  odours  for  thee  (ah  I  how  foolish  they ! 

They  have  not  felt  thy  smart!) 
They  know  not,  while  in  Ocean  caves  they  play. 

How  strong  thou  art. 

Where*erthou  art,  oh  Venus  I  hear  our  song — 
Kind  goddess,  hear  I  for  unto  thee  belong 
All  pleasant  offerings ;  bright  doves  coo  to  thee 
The  while  they  twine  their  necks  with  quiet  glee 
Among  the  morning  leaves ;  thine  are  all  sounds 
Of  pleasure  on  the  earth  ;  and  where  abounds 
Most  happiness,  for  thee  we  ever  look ; 
Among  the  leaves,  in  dimly-lighted  nook. 
Most  often  hidest  thou,  where  winds  may  wave 
Thy  sunny  curb,  and  cool  airs  fondly  lave 
Thy  beaming  brow,  and  ruffle  the  white  wings 
Of  thy  tired  doves ;  and  where  his  love-song  sings. 
With  lightsome  eyes,  some  little,  strange,  sweet  bird. 
With  notes  that  never  but  by  thee  are  heard— 
Oh,  in  such  scene,  most  brignt,  thou  liestuow. 

And  with  half-open  eye 
Drinkest  in  beauty — oh,  most  fair,  that  thou 
Wouldst  hear  our  cry  I 

Oh  thou,  through  whom  all  things  upon  the  earth 
Grow  brighter :  thou  for  whom  even  laughing  mirth 
Lengthens  his  note :  thou  whom  the  j6yous  bird 
Sing^th  continuously :  whose  name  is  heard 
In  every  pleasant  sound :  at  whose  warm  glance 
All  things  look  brighter :  for  whom  wine  doth  dance 
More  merrily  within  the  brimming  vase. 
To  meet  thy  lip :  thou  at  whose  quiet  pace 
Joy  leaps  on  faster,  with  a  louder  laugh. 
And  Sorrow  tosses  to  the  sea  his  staff. 
And  pushes  back  the  hair  from  bis  dim  eycFj        ^  . 
To  look  again  upon  foigotten  skies ; 
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While  Ayarice  forgets  to  count  his  gold. 

Yea,  unto  thee  his  withered  hand  doth  hold 

Fill'd  with  that  heart-hlood :  thou,  to  whose  high  might 

All  things  are  made  to  bow. 
Come  thou  to  us,  and  turn  thy  looks  of  light 

Upon  us  now ! 

Oh  hear,  great  Goddess !  thou  whom  all  obey ; 

At  whose  desire  rough  Satyrs  leave  their  play. 

And  gather  wild-flowers,  decking  the  bright  hair 

Of  her  they  love,  and  oft  blackberries  bear. 

To  shame  them  at  her  eyes :  Oh  thou !  to  whom 

They  leap  in  awkward  mood,  within  the  gloom 

Of  darkening  oak-trees,  or  at  lightsome  noon 

Sing  unto  thee,  upou  their  pipes,  a  tune 

Of  wondrous  languishment :  thou  whose  great  power 

Brings  up  the  sea-maids  from  each  ocean-bower. 

With  many  an  idle  song,  to  sing  to  thee. 

And  bright  locks  flowing  half  above  the  sea. 

And  gleaming  eyes,  as  if  in  distant  caves 

They  spied  their  lovers  (so  among  the  waves 

Small  bubbles  flit,  mocking  the  kindly  sun> 

With  little,  laughing  brightness) — 
Oh  come,  and  ere  our  festival  is  done. 

Our  new  loves  bless  I 

Oh  thou,  who  once  didst  weep,  and  with  sad  tears 
Bedew  the  pitying  woods  I — by  those  great  fears  - 
That  haunted  thee  when  thy  Beloved  lay 
With  dark  eyes  drown'd  in  death — by  that  dull  day. 
When  poor  Adonis  fell  with  many  a  moan 
Among  the  leaves,  and  sadly  and  alone 
Breathed  out  his  spirit — oh !  do  thou  look  on 
All  maidens  who,  for  too  great  love,  grow  wan. 
And  pity  them :  Come  to  us  when  night  brings 
Her  first  faint  stars,  and  let  us  hear  the  wings 
Of  thy  most  beauteous  and  bright-eyed  doves 
Stirring  the  breathless  air :  let  all  thy  loves 
Be  flying  round  thy  car,  with  pleasant  songs 
Moving  upon  their  lips  :  Come  I  each  maid  longs 
For  thy  fair  presence—  Goddess  of  rich  love  I 

Come  on  the  odorous  air ; 
And,  as  thy  light  wheels  roll,  from  us  remove 

All  love-sick  care  1 

Lo,  we  have  many  kinds  of  incense  here 

To  offer  thee,  and  sunny  wine  and  clear. 

Fit  for  young  Bacchus :  Flowers  we  have  here  too. 

That  we  have  gather'd  when  the  morning  dew 

Was  moist  upon  them ;  myrtle  wreaths  we  bear. 

To  place  upon  thy  bright,  luxuriant  hair. 

Ana  shade  thy  temples  too ;  *tis  now  the  time 

Of  all  fair  beauty :  thou  who  lov*st  the  clime 

Of  our  dear  Cyprus,  where  sweet  flowers  blow 

With  honey  in  their  cups,  and  with  a  glow 

Like  thine  own  cheek,  raising  their  modest  heads 

To  be  refresh*d  with  the  transparent  beads 

Of  silver  dew,  behold,  this  April  night 

Our  altars  bum  for  thee :  lo  I  on  the  light 

'We  pour  out  incense  from  each  golden  vase ; 

Oh  Goddess,  hear  our  words !  . 
And  hither  turn,  with  thine  own  matchless  grace. 

Thy  white- wing'd  bird?. 
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No.  IV.— To  DuNA. 

Most  graceful  Goddess  I — whether  now  thou  art 

Hunting  the  dun  deer  in  the  silent  heart 

Of  some  old  quiet  woody  or  on  the  side 

Of  some  high  mountain,  and,  most  eager-eyed. 

Dashing  upon  the  chase,  with  hended  tM)W 

And  arrow  at  the  string,  and  with  a  glow 

Of  wondrous  heauty  on  thy  cheek,  and  feet 

Like  thine  own  silver  moon— yea,  and  as  fleet 

As  her  hest  beams — and  <;^niyer  at  the  back 

Ratding  to  all  their  steppmgs ;  if  some  track 

In  distant  Thessaly  thou  foUowest  np. 

Brushing  the  dew  from  many  a  flower-cup 

And  quiet  leaf,  and  listening  to  the  bay 

Of  Uiy  good  hoonds,  while  in  the  deep  woods  they, 

Strong-limb'd  and  swift,  leap  on  with  eager  bounds. 

And  with  their  long  deep  note  each  hill  resounds. 

Making  thee  music : — Goddess,  hear  our  cry, 

And  let  us  worship  thee,  while  far  and  high 

Goes  up  thy  Brother — ^wlule  his  light  Is  rail 

Upon  the  earth  ;  for,  when  the  night  winds  lull 

The  world  to  sleep,  then  to  the  lightless  sky 
Dian  must  go,  with  silver  robes  of  dew 

And  sunward  eye. 

Perhaps  thou  liest  on  some  shady  spot 

Among  the  trees,  while  frightened  beasts  hear  not 

The  deep  bay  of  thy  hounds  ;  but,  dropping  down 

Upon  gpreen  grass,  and  leaves  all  sere  and  brown> 

Thou  pillowest  thy  delicate  head  upon 

Some  ancient  mossy  root,  where  wood-winds  run 

Wildly  about  thee,  and  thy  fdr  nvmphs  point 

Thy  death-wing*d  arrows,  or  thy  hair  anoint 

With  Lydian  odours,  and  thy  strong  hounds  lie 

Lazily  on  the  earth,  and  watch  thine  eye. 

And  watch  thine  arrows,  while  thou  hast  a  dream* 

Perchance,  in  some  deep-bosom'd  shaded  streamy 

Thou  bathest  now,  where  even  thy  brother  Sun 

Cannot  look  on  thee — where  dark  shades  and  dun 

Fall  on  the  water,  making  it  most  cool. 

Like  winds  from  the  broad  sea,  or  like  some  pool 

In  deep  dark  cavern :  Hanging  branches  dip 

Their  locks  into  the  stream,  or  slowly  drip 

With  tear-drops  of  rich  dew :  Before  no  eyes 

But  those  of  flitting  wind-gods,  each  nymph  hies 

Into  the  deep,  cool,  running  stream,  and  there 
Thou  pillowest  thyself  upon  its  breast. 

Oh  Queen,  most  fair  t 
By  all  thine  hours  of  pleasure — when  thou  wast 
Upon  tall  Latmos,  moveless,  still,  and  lost 
In  boundless  pleasure,  ever  gazing  on 
Thy  bright-eyed  Youth,  whether  the  unseen  sun 
Was  lighting  the  deep  sea,  or  at  mid-noon 
Careering  through  the  sky — by  every  tune 
And  voice  of  joy  that  thriU'd  about  the  chords 
Of  thy  deep  heart  when  thou  didst  hear  his  words 
In  that  cool  shady  grot,  where  thou  hadst  brought 
And  placed  Endprmion  ;  where  fair  hands  had  taught 
All  beauty  to  shine  forth  ;  where  thy  fair  maids 
Had  brought  up  shells  for  thee,  and  from  the  glades 
All  sunny  flowers,  with  precious  stones  and  gems 
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Of  utmost  beauty,  peaphr  diadems 

Of  many  sea-gods ;  birdf  were  there  tiiat  Ban; 

Ever  most  sweetly }  living  waters  rang 

Their  changes  to  aU  time,  te  soothe  the  toul 

Of  thy  Endymion ;  pleasant  breesee  stole 

With  light  feet  through  the  eavoj  that  ther  might  kiss 

His  dewy  lips  ;--0h,  by  those  hours  of  bliss 

That  thou  didst  then  enjoy,  come  to  us,  fkir 
And  beautiful  Diana — take  us  now 

Under  thy  care  I 

No.  V To  Mkrcubt, 

Oh,  winged  Messenger!  if  thy  light  feet 

Are  in  the  star-paved  halls  where  high  gods  meet. 

Where  the  rich  nectar  thou  dost  take  and  sip 

At  idly-pleasant  leisure,  while  thy  lip 

Utters  rich  eloquence,  until  thy  &e, 

Juno  herself,  doth  her  long  hate  forego. 

And  hangs  upon  thine  wemiU ;  Venus  smiles. 

And  aims  her  looks  at  thee  with  winning  wiles ; 

And  wise  Minerva's  cup  stands  idle  by 

The  while  thou  speakest.     Whether  up  on  h!sh 

Thou  wing'st  thy  way — or  dost  but  now  unftuA 

Thy  pinions  like  the  eagle,  while  a  whirl 

Of  air  takes  place  about  thee^if  thy  wings 

Are  over  the  broad  sea,  where  AfHc  flings 

His  hot  breath  on  the  waters ;  by  the  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest,  or  in  the  roar 

Of  crashing  northern  ice — Oh  turn,  and  urge 

Thy  winged  course  to  us  I  Leave  the  rough  surges 

Or  icy  mountain  height,  or  city  proud. 

Or  haughty  temple,  or  dim  wood  down-bow^d 

With  weakened  age. 

And  come  to  u^,  thou  young  and  ndghty  sage! 

Thou  who  invisibly  dost  ever  stand 

Near  each  high  orator;  and,  hand  in  hand 

With  the  gold-robed  Apollo,  touch  the  tongue 

Of  every  poet ;  on  whom  men  have  hung 

With  strange  enchantment,  when  in  daA:  disguise 

Thou  hast  descended  from  cloud-eurtain*d  skies. 

And  lifted  up  thy  voices  to  teach  bold  men 

Thy  world-arousing  art :  oh  thou  t  that  when 

The  ocean  was  untrack*d,  didst  teach  them  send 

Great  ships  upon  it :  thou  who  dost  extend 

In  storm  a  calm  protection  to  the  hopes 

Of  the  fair  merchant :  thou  who  on  the  slopes 

Of  Mount  Cyllene  first  madest  sound  the  lyre 

And  many-toned  harp.vdth  childish  fire. 

And  thine  own  beauty  soundmg  in  the  caves 

A  strange  new  tune,  unlike  the  ruder  staves 

That  Pan  had  utter*d-!- while  each  wonderinff  nymph 

Came  out  from  tree  and  mountain,  and  pure  lymph 

Of  mountain  stream,  to  drink  each  rolling  note 

That  o'er  the  listening  woods  did  run  and  float 

With  fine  clear  tone. 

Like  silver  truqupets  o'er  still  waters  blown : 

Oh,  matchless  Artist  1  thou  of  wondrous  skill. 
Who  didst  in  ages  past  the  wide  earth  fill 
With  every  usefulness  :  thou  who  dost  teach 
Quick-witted  thieves  the  mber's  gold  to  reacb> 
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And  rob  liim  of  his  sleep  for  maDj  a  night. 

Getting  thee  curses :  oh,  mischioTous  Sprite  f 

Thou  Rogue-god  Mercury !  ever  glad  to  cheat 

All  gods  and  men  ;  with  mute  and  noiseless  feet 

Going  in  search  of  mischief ;  now  to  steal 

The  fiery  spear  of  Mars,  now  clog  the  wheel 

Of  bright  Apollo*8  car,  that  it  may  crawl 

Most  slowly  upward :  thou  whom  wrestlers  call> 

Whether  they  strive  upon  the  level  green 

At  dewy  nightfall,  under  the  dim  screen 

Of  ancient  oak,  or  at  the  sacred  games 

In  fierce  contest :  thou  whom  each  then  names 

In  half-thought  prayer,  when  the  quick  breath  is  drawn 

For  the  last  struggle :  thou  whom  on  the  lawn 

The  victor  praises,  making  unto  thee 

Offering  for  his  proud  honours — let  us  be 

Under  thy  care : 

Oh,  winged  messenger,  hear,  hear  our  prayer ! 

No.  VI.— To  Baccbu8« 

Where  art  thou,  Bacchus  ?  On  the  vine-spread  hills 
Of  some  rich  country,  where  the  red  wine  fills 
The  clusterM  grapes — staining  thy  lips  all  red 
With  generous  liquor — pouring  on  thy  head 
The  odorous  wine,  and  ever  holding  up 
Unto  the  smiling  sun  thy  brimming  cup. 
And  filling  it  vrith  light  ?  Or  doth  thy  car. 
Under  the  blaze  of  tbe  far  northern  star. 
Roll  over  Thracia*s  hills,  while  all  around 
Are  shouting  Bacchanals  and  every  sound 
Of  merry  revelry,  while  distant  men 
Start  at  thy  noisings  ?  Or  in  shady  glen 
Reclinest  thou,  beneath  green  ivv  leaves. 
And  idlest  off  the  day,  while  each  Faun  weaves 
Green  garlands  for  thee,  sipping  the  rich  bowl 
That  thou  hast  given  him— while  the  loud  roll 
Of  thy  all-conquering  wheels  is  heard  no  more* 
And  thy  strong  tigers  have  lain  down  before 

Thy  grape-stain*d  feet  ? 

Oh,  Bacchus  1  come  and  meet 
Thy  worshippers,  the  while,  with  merry  lore 

Of  ancient  song,  thy  godhead  they  do  greet  I 

Oh  thou  who  lovest  pleasure !  at  whose  heart 

Rich  wine  is  always  felt ;  who  hast  a  part 

In  all  air-swelling  mirth ;  who  in  the  dance 

Of  merry  maidens  join'st,  where  the  glance 

Of  bright  black  eyesv  or  white  and  twingling  feet 

Of  joyous  fair  ones,  doth  thy  quick  eyes  greet 

Upon  some  summer  green :  ^faker  of  joy 

To  all  care-troubled  men  I  who  dost  destroy 

The  piercing  pangs  of  grief ;  for  whom  the  maids 

Weave  ivy  garlands,  and  in  pleasant  glades 

Hang  up  thy  image,  and  with  beaming  looks 

Go  dancing  round,  while  shepherds  with  their  crooks 

Join  the  glad  company,  and  pass  about, 

With  merry  laugh  and  many  a  gleesorae  shout. 

Staining  with  rich  dark  grapes  each  little  cheek 

They  most  do  love  ;  and  then,  with  sudden  freak. 

Taking  the  willing  hand,  and  dancing  on 

About  the  green  mound ;  Oh,  thou  merry  Son 

Of  lofty  Jove! 

Wherever  thou  dost  rove 
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•        "* 

Among  the  grape-vines^  come,  ere  day  is  done. 
And  let  us  too  thy  sunny  influence  prove  I  ' 

Where  art  thou«  Conmieror  ?  before  whom  fell 

The  jewelled  kings  of  Ind^  when  the  strong  swell 

Of  thy  great  multitudes  came  on  them,  and 

Thou  hadst  thy  thyrsus  in  thy  red  right  hand. 

Shaking  it  over  them,  till  every  soul 

Grew  faint  as  with  wild  lightning ;  when  the  roll 

Of  thy  great  chariot- wheels  was  on  the  neck 

Of  many  a  conqueror ;  when  thou  didst  check 

Tbgr  tigers  and  thy  lynxes  at  the  shore 

Of  the  broad  ocean,  and  didst  still  the  roar. 

Pouring  a  sparkling  and  most  pleasant  wine 

Into  its  waters ;  when  the  dashmg  brine 

Toss'd  up  new  odours,  and  a  pleasant  scent 

Upon  its  breath,  and  many  who  were  spent 

With  weary  sickness,  breathed  of  life  anew 

When  wine-insnired  breezes  on  them  blew ; — 

Bacchus !  who  bringest  all  men  to  thy  feet ! 

Wine-god !  with  brow  of  light,  and  smiles  most  sweet  1 

Make  this  our  earth 

A  sharer  in  thy  mirth — 
Let  us  rejoice  thy  wine-dew*d  hair  to  greet. 

And  chant  to  thee,  who  gav^st  young  Joy  hu  birth. 

Come  to  our  ceremony  I  lo,  we  rear 

An  altar  of  bright  turf  unto  thee  here. 

And  crown  it  with  the  vine  and  pleasant  leaf 

Of  clinging  ivv :  Come,  and  drive  sad  Grief 

Far  from  us  I  lo,  we  nour  thy  turf  upon 

Full  cups  of  wine,  blading  the  westering  sun 

Fill  the  good  air  with  odour ;  see,  a  mist 

Is  rising  from  the  sun-touch*d  wine !— (ah !  hist  t— 

Alas !  *twas  not  his  cry !) — ^with  all  thy  train 

Of  laughing  Satyrs,  pouring  out  a  strain 

Of  utmost  shrillness  on  the  noisy  pipe— 

Oh,  come! — ^with  eye  and  lip  of  beauty,  ripe 

And  wondrous  rare — oh !  let  us  hear  thy  wheels 

Coming  upon  the  hills,  while  twilight  steals 

Upon  us  quietly— while  the  dark  night 

Is  hinder*d  from  her  course  by  the  fierce  light 

Of  thy  wild  tigers*  eyes ;— on  1  let  us  see 

The  revelry  of  thy  wild  company. 

With  all  thj  train  j 

And,  ere  night  comes  again. 
We'll  pass  o*er  manv  a  hill  and  vale  with  thee. 

Raising  to  thee  a  loudly-joyous  strain. 


No.  VIL— To  SoMMUs. 

Oh  Thou,  the  leaden-eyed  I  with  drooping  lid 
Hanging  upon  thy  sight,  and  eye  half-hid^ 
By  matted  hair :  that,  with  a  constant  train 
Of  empty  dreams,  all  shadowless. and  vain 
As  the  dim  wind,  dost  sleep  in  thy  dark  cave 
With  poppies  at  the  mouth,  which  night  winds  wave. 
Sending  their  breathings  downward — on  thy  bedt 
Thine  only  ^rone,  with  darkness  overspread^ 
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And  curtaioB  blaok  as  an  the  eres  of  night : 
Thou,  who  dost  come  at  time  of  waning  light 
And  sleep  among  the  woods,  where  night  doth  hide 
And  tremble  at  the  snn,  and  fehadows  glide 
Among  the  wating  tree-tops ;  if  now  there 
Tiion  sieepest  in  a  current  of  cool  ativ 
Within  some  nook*  amid  thick  flowers  and  itaoel« 
Grey-colour*d  as  thine  eyes.  While  thy  dreams  tosB 

Their  fantasies  abont  the  liiient  earth. 

In  waywardness  of  mirth — 
Oh,  come  I  and  heat*  the  hvmii  that  we  are  chanting 
Anud  the  star-light  through  the  thitk  learea  slanting'. 

Thou  lover  of  the  banks  of  idle  streams 

O  ershaded  by  broad  oaks,  with  scattered  gleams 

From  the  few  stars  unon  them ;  of  the  shoi« 

Of  the  broad  sea,  with  silence  hovering  o'er; 

The  great  moon  hanging  out  her  lamp  to  gild 

The  murmuring  wares  with  hues  all  pure  and  mild. 

Where  thou  dost  lie  upon  the  soundidg  sabds. 

While  winds  come  dancing  on  from  southern  lands 

With  dreams  upon  their  backs,  and  unseen  waveft 

Of  odours  in  their  hands :  thou,  in  the  cates 

Of  the  star-liffhted  clouds,  on  summer  eves 

Reclining  la£ily,  While  Silence  leaves 

Her  influence  about  thee :  in  the  sea 

That  liest,  hearing  the  monotony 

Of  wavers  far  off  above  thee,  like  the  wings 

Of  passing  dreams,  While  the  great  ocean  swln^ 

His  bulk  above  thv  sand- supported  bead — 

(As  chained  upon  his  bed 
Some  giant,  with  an  Idleness  of  motion, 
So  swings  the  still  and  sleep-enthraUed  ocean). 

Thou  who  dost  bless  the  weary  with  thy  toneh. 

And  makest  Agony  relax  his  clutch 

Upon  the  bleeSng  fibres  of  the  heart ; 

Pale  Disappointment  lose  her  constant  smart. 

And  Sorrow  dry  her  tears,  and  cease  to  weep 

Her  life  away,  and  gain  new  cheer  In  sleep  t 

Thou  who  dost  bless  the  birds,  in  everv  place 

Where  they  have  sung  their  songs  with  wondroUB  grace 

Throughout  the  day,  and  now,  with  drooping  wing. 

Amid  the  leaves  receive  thy  welcoming: — 

Come  with  thy  crowd  of  dreams,  oh  thou  I  to  whom 

All  noise  is  most  abhorr'd,  and  in  this  gloom. 

Beneath  the  shaded  brightness  of  the  sky, 

Where  are  no  sounds  but  as  the  winds  go  by, — 

Here  touch  our  eyes,  great  Somnus!  with  thy  wand — 

Ah !  here  thou  art,  with  touch  most  mild  and  bland. 

And  we  forget  ouf  hymn,  and  sifik  aWay ; 

And-here,  until  broad  day 
Come  up  into  the  fiky,  with  fire-steeds  leaping, 
Will  we  recline,  beneath  the  vhie  leaves  sleeping. 


No.  Vllt To  CbAbs. 

Goddess  of  bounty !  "at  whose  spring-time  call. 
When  on  the  dewy  earth  thy  first  tones  faD, 


Pierces  the  ground  each  yotifig  aniA  Itender  hladi?> 
And  wonders  at  the  sun  ;  6ach  d\]iU  grej  glade 
Is  shining  with  new  grass ;  from  each  chUl  faole^ 
Where  they  had  lain  enchain'd  and  dull  of  soul^ 
The  hirds  come  forth^  and  sing  for  joy  to  thee 
Among  the  springing  leaves ;  and^  fast  and  free^ 
The  rivers  toss  their  chains  up  to  the  stin^ 
And  through  their  grassy  banks  leapingly  run 
When  thou  hast  louchM  them :  thou  who  ever  art 
The  Goddess  of  all  Beauty :  thou  whose  heart 
Is  ever  in  the  sunny  iiie«^  and  AbMs  ; 
To  whom  the  kiugfaing  ^rth  looks  vp  and  yields 
Her  waving  treasures:  ihou  liMLt  in  thy  car, 
Widi  Winged  dragons,  when  the  moming  star 
Sheds  his  cold  %ht>  toucfaest  the  Morning  trees 
Until  they  spread  th^r  foiossoms  to  the  breeflce  ;-^ 

Oh>  pour  thy  light 

Of  truth  and  Joy  upon  onr  souls  this  nighti 
And  grant  to  lis  aU  plenty  and  good  eatoe ! 

Oh  thou,  the  Goddess  of  the  fustiiifg  Cora  t 

Thou  to  whom  reapers  sing,  aSid  on  the  lawn 

Pile  up  their  baskets  with  the  full-ear*d  wheat ; 

While  maidens  come,  with  little  dancing  feet. 

And  bring  thee  poppies>  weaving  Uiee  a  crown 

Of  simple  beauty,  bending  their  heads  down 

To  garland  thy  full  baskets :  at  whose  side, 

Among  the  sheaves  of  wheat,^doth  Bacchus  ride 

With  bright  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  feet  and  mouth 

All  wine-stain*d  from  the  warm  and  sunny  south : 

Perhaps  one  arm  about  thy  neck  he  twines. 

While  in  his  car  ye  ride  among  the  vines. 

And  with  the  other  hand  he  gathers  up 

The  rich  full  grapes,  and  holds  the  glowing  cup 

Unto  thy  lips — and  then  he  throws  it  by. 

And  crowns  thee  with  bright  leaves  to  shade  thine  eye, 

So  it  may  gaze  with  richer  love  and  light 

Upon  his  beaming  brow  :  If  thy  swift  flight 

Be  on  some  hill  ^  * 

Of  vine-hung  Thrace— oh,  come,  while  night  is  stiU, 

And  greet  with  heaping  arms  our  gladden'd  sight ! 


Lo  I  the  small  starsy  above  the  sil^^  Wa^, 
Come  wandering  up  the  sky,  and  kindly  lave 
The  thin  clouds  with  their  light,  like  floating  stwrks 
Of  diamonds  in  the  air ;  or  spirit  baiks^ 
With  unseen  riders,  wheeling  in  the  Sky. 
Lo !  a  soft  mist  of  light  is  rising  h^h. 
Like  silver  shhiiliig  trough  a  tint  c^  red, 
And  soon  the  queened  moon  her  love  Will  th<)d» 
Like  pearl- mist,  on  the  earth  and  on  the  sea. 
Where  thou  shalt  cross  to  view  t)ur  mystery. 
Lo !  we  have  torches  here  for  thee,  and  urns. 
Where  incense  with  a  floating  odour  burns. 
And  altars  piled  with  various  frtdti  and  flow^t^^ 
And  ears  of  com,  gathered  at  early  hours. 
And  odours  fresh  from  India,  with  a  hleap 
Of  many-colourcd  poppies  :.i--L'o !  we  kwp 
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Oar  siloDi  watch  for  thee,  sitting  before 
Thy  ready  altars,  till  to  our  lone  shore 

Thy  chariot  wheels 
"Shall  come,  while  Ocean  to  the  burden  reels 
And  utters  to  the  sky  a  stifled  roar. 


LUtk  Rock,  State  ofAriamais 
August  \5th,  1838. 

Sib, — It  is  with  much  doubt,  and  many  nusgiYings,  I  haie  been  induced  by 
the  entreaties  of  some  friends  in  Boston  to  send  the  accompanyiDg  trifles  n 
verse  from  this  remote  corner  of  the  Union — beyond  the  MissiasipDi. 

I  wonld  fain  believe  them  worUiy  a  place  in  yoor  inestimable  Maga,  vliiek 
regularly  reaches  me  here,  two  thousand  miles  from  New  York,  witfin  nx  or 
seven  weeks  of  its  publication  in  Edinbnrgb,  and  b  duly  welcomed  as  it  de- 
serves. Should  you  judge  them  worthy  of  publication,  acscept  them  as  a  tesfi- 
monial  of  respect  offered  by  one,  resident  in  South-western  forests,  to  him  yW 
brilliant  talents  have  endeared  him,  not  only  to  every  English,  but  io  molti* 
tudes  of  American  bosoms — equally  dear  as  Christopher  North  and  Profescr 
Wilson. 

Most  lespectfally.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant* 

Alb£Bt  Pue. 


[These  flne  Hymns,  which  entitle  the|^  author  to  take  hia  plaee  in  tbe  faigk- 
est  order  of  his  country's  poets,  reached  us  only  a  week  or  two  ago— tiioogii 
Mr  Pike*s  most  gratifying  letter  is  dated  so  far  back  as  last  August:  ndve 
mention  this,  that  he  may  not  suppose  such  compositions  eonld  have  lain  n- 
honoured  in  our  repositories  from  autumn  to  spring.  His  packet  was  aceofr 
panied  by  a  letter — not  less  gratifying — fh»m  Mr  Isaae  0.  Pray— dated  Mer 
York,  April  20th,  1839 — and  we  nope  that,  before  many  weeks  haveehfsedt 
the  friends,  though  perhaps  then  almost  as  far  distant  from  eaeh  other  as  fran 
us,  may  accept  this,  our  brotherly  salutation,  from  our  side  of  tbe  AtlaDtk.- 
C.  N.] 


80N1IET.      . 
ON  TBE  DEATH  OF  k  LADY. 
BY  ISAAC  C,  PaAY,  J17N« 


Within  a  dell,  one  Spring,  my  boyhood  knew 
A  silver  rill,  which  played  through  clustering  ranks 
Of  white-leafed  flowers  that  thickly  frii^d  its  banks ; 
And  near  I  often  strayed,  entranced,  to  view 
And  watch  the  lovely  plants,  whose  blossoms  grew 
To  fullness,  as  the  day,  with  genial  power, 
Difiiised  its  sun-light  o*er  each  modest  flower. 
I  left  that  home-1-retumed,  and  once  more  flew. 
While  Autumn  reigned,  back  to  the  cherished  place; 
The  rill  was  not — nor  flower  nor  plant  was  there. 
But  eiarth  instead,  veiled  by  a  gloomy  air ; 
I  mourned  the  changes  on  sweet  Nature's  face  :— 
So  hast  thou  vanbhed,  loved  one,  and  alone 
I  weep  that  thou  with  all  thy  gifts  are  gone* 
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OUR  CHAMBEBS. 

"  Three  pair  of  stairs  norths  sir/'  feel  ashamed  to  revisit  them>  and  bd 

said  the  treasurer's  clerk  with  a  low  weary  of  their  perambulatioDs  long 

bow^ — *'  three  rooms^  two  fire-places,  before  cock-crow, 
and  an  escape-door  to  the  roof.**  "  But  we  must  first  find  our  laun- 

"  Nobody  overhead  ?  '*  said  we.  dress,**  said  we,  stopping  short  at  the 

''Not  a  sonl,  sirl**  said  the  trea-  bottom  of  the  staircase  on  whose  door- 

Burer*s  clerk,  repeating  the  inflection ;  post  our  own  name  was  soon  to  figure ; 

**  three  rooms,  two  fire-places,  and  an  so  we  faced  abont — obtained  her  dl- 

escape-door,  too.**  rection  at  the  nearest  porter's  lodge, 

"jBnough,**  said  we;  ''the  cham*  and   sallied   forth   for   Court, 

bers  are  ours— ours  from  this  mo-  Street.     How  many  times  we 

mentr*    The  words  made  us  a  house-  had  to  ask   our  way  —  how   many 

holder  and  an  elector;  and  we  emer-  alleys    we    threaded  —  how    many 

ged  from  the  treasurer's  office  three  times  we   felt  our  pockets,  to   con^ 

inches  the  taller  for  our  newly-acqtur-  vlnce  ourselves  of  the  safety  of  their 

ed  dignities.  contents — ^how  many  chimney-sweeps 

*****  and  coal-heavers  we  encountered  in 

*'  And  now  to  find  these  chambers  passages  where,  there  was  only  room 

of  ours,**  said  we  to  ourselves,  as  we  for  one  and  a  half  abreast — how  many 

stepped  out  into Aha !  gentle  pyramids  of  oranges,  and  how  many 

reaider,  you  had  nearly  caught  us  trip-  tempers  of  ancient  Irishwomen,  we 
ping,  but  vou  are  not  going  to  find  us  discomposed  in  our  blunderings — how 
out  80  eaailv  as  all  that — we  intend  to  many  bean-traps  we  trod  in — how 
be  in  our  uterary,  as,  alas,  we  dread  many  times  we  devoted  the  object  of 
to  be  in  our  legal  character— un-  our  search  to  the  devil — n^ay  be  per- 
knownl  We  are  of  a  retiring  and  chance  imagined,  but  assuredly  not 
bashfhl  disposition,  and  covet  not  the  enumerated.  The  houses — the  people 
ii^ito  moMtrari  et  dicere  hie  est :  and  —the  sights  we  saw — the  sounds  we 
whether  it  be  Old  Square,  or  New  heard — and,  "  horrible  I  most  horri- 
Square,  or  South  Square,  or  an;^  other  ble  !**  tho  smells  we  smelt,  the  pen  of 
square;  or  Pump  Court,  or  Fig-tree  Boz  might  perhaps  describe — to  our 
dourt,  or  Churchyard  Court,  or  any  own  the  attempt  would  be  hopeless, 
other  court  of  an  equallv  cheerful  We  had  nearly  given  up  the  quest  in 
and  prepossessing  appellation,  in  despair,  when  fortune  pointed  out  to 
which  we  have  ti^Len  up  our  "  local  us  the  good-natured  face  of  a  semi- 
habitation,'*  we  mean  to  leave  to  your  subterraneous  green-grocer  in  a  sAall 
ingenuity  to  discover  ;  supposing,  way,  eamestiy  engaged  in  chaffering 
of  course,  that  von  think  it  worth  your  for  his  last  cabbage  with  an  old  wo- 
while  to  exert  it  in  the  enquiry.  For  man,  who  looked  as  if  she  could  not 
the  smaller  inns,  indeed  (for  we  will  by  any  possibility  live  long  enough  to 
own  this  much,  that  we  dweU  among  eat  it.  However,  the  bargain  was 
the  aristocracy  of  the  law),  we  en-  struck — ^the  stock  was  cleared — the 
tertaii^  horror  not  unmingled  with  crone  hobbled  off  with  her  prize,  and 
pity — miserable,  broken-down,  de-  the  vender  of  vegetables  had  time  for 
cayed,  shabby-genteel  looking  places  philanthropy.  Kind  soul !  but  for  his 
they  are — masses  of  superannuated  aid  our  laundress  had  never  greeted 

bricks  and  mortar — ^fbll  of  untenanted  our  enquiring  eyes,  and  Court 

rooms  and  broken  windows — sQent  remaioed  as  undlscoverable   as   the 

and  sad— once  the  flourishing  and  fa-  longitude. 

voured  children  of  the  larger  societies        As  we  entered,  the  door  of  which 

—now  n^lected  and  disinherited  out-  we  were  in  search  opened,  and  the 

casts — cut  off  with  a  shilling  by  their  visage  of  a  female  well-stricken  in 

unnatural  parents.     We  seem  to  grow  years  presented  itself,  just  in  time  to 

mouldy  as  we  pass  through  them —  save  the  inhabitants  of  the  cUstrict 

thev  startle  us  in  the  heart  of  London  from  tho  astonishment  of  a  double 

with  the  echo  of  our  own  fbotsteps.  knock.     She  was  evidentiy  in  search 

The  very  ghosts  of  old  times  must  of  sometlung,  and  we  were  not  long 
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in  discoyering  the  object  of  her  anzietji  which  may  be  conceiTed,  by  a  vigoms 
in  the  form  of  a  juvenile  truant^  who  exertion  of  the  imag^natioD,  to  htie 
was  seated  by  the  side  of  the  kennel  boasted,  at  some  long-past  period, 
at  the  further  extremity  of  the  court,  some  faint  pretensions  to  a  sbipe- 
surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  admiring  coa-  hands  of  horrid  hue — *^  foreheadi  vil. 
temporaries,  and  basUy  engaged,  as  lainous  low/*  and  faces  on  which  dirt, 
the  facetious  Thomas  Hood  has  it,  and  an ufif^  and  gin,  have  set  their  moit 
"  a-playing  ai  making  little  dirt  pies/*  indelible  signs — may  be  pronomced 
Happy  innocent !  little  did  he  xnow  the  most  general  characteristics  of  the 
the  service  we  then  rendered  him !  tribe ; — and  when  we  say  that  Mn 
The  storm  was  ranidly  gathering — an-  Popkina  possessed  them  lul,  vith  the 
other  moment,  ana  terrible  would  have  slignt  addition,  or  rather  variation,  U 
been  its  burst  I — ^the  eye  was  already  having  but  one  solitary  organ  of  viooii, 
kindling,  the  right  hand  working  con-  we  feel  confident  that  she  is  standio; 
Tulsively,  the  lip  half  unclosed —  before  the  ndnd's  eye  of  the  reader 
**  Pray,"  said  we,  u?i  our  most  in-  exactly  as  she  appears  at  this  mooeDt 
rinuating  tone,  **  does  a  Mrs  Mary  to  put  our  chambers  **  to  rights,**  k 
Popkins  live  here  ?  **  blissful  unconsciousness  of  the  inimor* 
The  hand  unclenched — thegathered  tality  to  which  our  pen  is  even  dot 
lightning  postponed  its  flash  sine  die  consigning  her. 
.i—the  figure,  drawn  up  to  its  full  alti-  Ten,  twenty,  thirty,  tbrtv,  % 
tudCj,  sank  down  into  a  nalf-in(^uisitive,  sixty  steps!  Mercy  on  us!  here  ve 
half-reverential  courtesy.  are  at  last.  These  old  women  m 
**  If  yon  please,  sir,  I  am  Mrs  Pop-  truly  astonishing  creatures.  Here  an 
l^ns/*  aaid  the  matron.  we,  on  the  topmost  landing-place,  with 
Now,  we  never  yet  could  understand  but  a  light  load  of  years  on  our  hack, 
]\pWi  in  such  cases,  it  matters  one  pin*s  puffing  and  blowing  like  9^  straDd^ 
head  whether  we  please  or  not.  We  grampus;  and  there  standi  Mrs Po^ 
did  not,  as  it  happened,  feel  the  slight-  kins,  who  might  weU  be  taken  ftr 
«jit  gratification  at  the  intelligence ;  but  Methuselah's  eld^t  daqghter,  as  eon- 
the  woman  was  Mrs  Mary  Popkins  for  posed  as  if  she  had  not  stined  a  £»t 
4l  that,  igid  we  had  nothing  left  for  for  these  three  months. 
U  but  to  explain  the  object  of  our  ~  ''  So  these  ^re  our  chamber^  m 
visit,  and  to  request  an  imme^te  in-  they  ?**  said  we,  a^  we  entered  ato- 
section  of  our  future  domicile.  lerably  large  roo9i  with  three  vis- 
it was  our  first  introduction  to  that  dows,  and  a  very  time-honoured  aod 
peculiar  race  of  fenuJes,  who  caU  time-worn  marble  cbiI^neypieoe. 
Qiemselves  laundresses  on  a  very  an-  "  Yes,  if  you  please^  sir,  said  His 
cient  and  classical  principle  of  nomen-  Popkins — "  this  13  the  nttimg-roeoi 
•lature ;  because,  as  the  experience  ana  this  is  the  bedroomi,  and  thk  ii 

pf  ages  has  at  length  most  clearly  de-    the** 

oided,  they  never  do  by  any  chance  '' Just  so,*' said  we«  Interrupt  ^ 

wash  any  thing.     We  were  accord-  catalogue  i  "  and  pray,  Mn  P^ud% 

ingly  rather  curious  in  our  examina-  what  may  this  be  ?*' 

tion  of  the  outward  appearance  of  the  '*  If  you  please,  ^r/'  replied  oor 

mecimen  which  preceded  us  to  our  Ii^undress,  pointing  to  a  recess  ahoot 

Ambers ;  and  the  result  of  the  scru-  two  feet  square,  with  a  board  acroa 

^u^  was  at  least  so  far  satisfactorji  the  front — '*  If  vou  pleaMt*  sic>  thatb 

^t  we  have  never,  since  that  digri  the  eoal-cellar.* 

been  mistaken  in  pronouncing  sen-  "  The  devil  it  ul**  said  ve,  ov 

^nce  of  laundress  or  no  laundress  upou  teeth  literaUy  eh^tering  9X  the  intdli- 

l^y  g^ven  woman.     A  pair  of  stuff  gence. 

boots,  unlaced — a  dirty  handkerchief^  Our  astonishment  was  too  erideot 

thrown  shawl-wise  over  the  shoulders  to  escape  the  notice  even  of  }bi  Pop 

Two  h^ve  rarelv  set  eyes  upon  a  laun«  kins*  single  eye. 

ciress  in  a  cloak;— a  dull-patterned  and  '<If  I  might  make  so  ba|d»  v*" 

dull-  coloured  gown,  with  an  extensive  said  she,  with  a  low  courtesy  to  pilliate 

hiatus  behind,  affording  perspective  her  audacity,  '<  I  should  say  you  had 

glimj^es  of  various  garments  of  un-  Qever  Uved  in  chanaben  bemre^  sir*" 

mentaonable  names  and  ineffable  din-  ''  Nevfr/'  said  we ;  net  fedingt«< 

finesfr-^   bonnet,    generaUy  blackji  the.  moment^  ver|r  much  delighted  at 
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the  id^a  of  doing  so  now  for  the  fir^t  pathjr  overpowering.     Old  ladiei  of 

time.    A  gleam  of  satisfaction  shot  seyenty-two  turn  up  the  whites  of  their 

across  the  countenance  of  Mrs  Mary  ejes,  and  express  their  decided  con- 

Popkins  as  we  pronounced  the  word  Tiction  tkst  we  must  be  "  dismal  be- 

"  neverj"  the  meaning  of  whichj  new  yond  every  thing."   Facetious  fathen 

as  it  was  to  us>  we  could  ^ot  for  an  of  families  perpetrate  most  self-satia* 

instant  mistake.     Mrs  Popkins  had  factory  witticisms  about  hiue  devil% 

caught  a  greenhorn— and  visions  of  bedposts^  gartenu  and  coroners'  uh 

candle-ends,  ounces  of  butter,  frsg-  c^nests.     The  moustachioed  and  ''  hpa« 

mentary  loaves^  lumps  of  coal,  and  perial*'-led  loungers  of  Regent  Street 

unlocked  cupboards«  were  floating  in  are  of  opinion  that  it  muat  be  "  de^. 

rich  profusion  across  her  lively  ima-  vilish  slow.**     The  nice>  delightiiilf 

gination*    We  m^y  livot  thought  we^  talented  young  men,  who  hold  an  qn« 

to  disappoint  you  yet*  old  dame — we  disputed  pre-eminence  in  quadriUii 

liad  not  a  scout  for  four  years  at  OX"  ana  sm^ll  talkj  are  unalteranly  eon« 

ford  without  learning  a  trick  qr  'two.  vinced  that  we  must  find  it  a  ''  tre* 

"  Wellf  Mrs  PopkinSi"  said  we  mendous  bore  :'*  and  the  nice  youMr 

aloud,  ^'  we  shall  send  in  our  furni-  ladies,  who  delight  in  the  aforesida 

ture  to-night,  and  we  shall  sleep  here  nice  young  men«  are  perfectly  unabla 

to-morrow.*'  to  conceive  how  we  can  possibly  «&•• 

*'  Bless  my  heart,  sir/'  said  Mrs  dure  such  a  melancholy,  hermit-like 

Popkin9»  "  hogging  your  pardon  for  state  of  existence.     We  have  given 

the  expression,  I  shall  hardly  have  up  the  unprofitable  labour  of  opposing 

time  to  get  the  chambers  thoroughly  our  own  judgment  to  so  universal  an 

cleaned  out."  As,  however,  we  thought  opinion;    firatly,  because  we  never 

that  whether  Mrs  Popkins  had  time  fouqd  any  body  to  allow  that  we  our- 

or  not,  the  chambers  stood  a  very  poor  selves  could  anew  any  thing  at  all 

chance  of  ux^ergoiuff  such  an  nnwonfc*  ^hout  the  matter ;  and  seconc^yj  h^ 

ed  operation,,  we  refused  to  s^ter  our  cause  we  abominate  arguments : — sa 

resolution-^possessf  d  ourselves  of  th^  we  leave  the  world  to  "  write  us  down** 

keys — and  stroUed  off  to  our  clul}#  to  ^»  miserable  as  it  pleases,  withoi^ 

read  the  Tinm,  discuss  chops  and  oaring  to  plead  "  ^Qi  guilty*'  to  the  in^ 

corn-law^  yawn,  put  our  hapds  in  ouc  d^ctment* 

breeches-pocket^  and  stare  out  of  tho  We  are,  to  speak  the  trathy  lovers 

how-window.  of  solitude^  though  tar  from  being 

***'***  haters  of  society.  We  can  laugh  with 

We  have  ever,  till  latelyj  been  ac-:  ifhe  loudest,  and  crowd  it  with  im  most 
customed  to  entertain  a  reasonably  fashionable.  We  can  dance  with  the 
good  opinion  of  our  own  capacities  i  daughter — discuss  fashions  and  scan- 
hut,  alas  I  we  have  almost  bwm  to  dal  with  mamma — dilate  upon  horsey 
fear  that  we  must  be  possessea  of  an  and  tailors  with  the  brother  (or  rathev 
obtysenesa  of  percq[>tiQU  far  beyond  we  are  a  good  listener  on  such  sub- 
that  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  jectSf  whicbj  aa  it  serves  both  to  coves 
dullards  I  for  we  are  utterly  unable  to  ignorance  and  flatter  vanityi  is  far 
discover  the  truth  of  an  opinion  which  more  agreeable  to  both  parties)-^ 
appears  t«i  be  entertained  by  evei^  debaW  politics  with  papa — and  play  a 
man,  woman,  and  chUd  of  our  ac-  rubber,  if  need  be,  with  any  old  gran? 
quaintaneei  and  whioh  has  hesn  un*  dam  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Wewitt 
ceasinglydirnmnied  into  our  ears  from  even  confess  to  a  kindly  and  affeo- 
the  very  moment  of  our  taking  pos-  tionate  regard  for  an  occasional  good 
session  to  the  preatAt.  For  the  life  dinner,  despite  of  the  dkium  whieli 
and  sonl  of  us,  we  cannot  find  out  thai  we  found  the  oiher  morning  in  Mon- 
we  are  dull  and  missvable ;  but  every  taigne,  that  '*  the  y  onng  man  who  pr»* 
bodv  aArma  that  we  nnst  be  ip»  and  tenda  to  a  palate  for  wine  or  sauces^ 
"  what  every  body  says  must  be  true,*'  ought  to  he  whipped ;"  for,  much  as 
is  an  axiom  old  enough  to  have  grown  we  reverence  the  old  Gaseoninage* 
\ify  this  time  <'  sonurthiag  mnsly.*^  neral  way,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
That  the  world>  however  (unoom-  to  believe  that  we  deserve  to  under^ 
mon  as  the  ease  may  hia)iiesineereiB  take  a  pilgrimage  at  the  cart's  tail  fov 
its  o|dnion,  we  eaanot  for  aa  insta«t  sa  amiable  and  lofii^  a  weakneas. 
peimit  onrielvea  to  donbl.  The  i^ty  We  have  no  objection,  we  Bai4»  to  a 
we  mieet withia artoniihing » Ae syn>>  Conner:  hnl  stiU  more  la  am  Uking 
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is  what  our  continental  neighbours  call 
a  **  petit  soupeo** — the  ''cfaampagne- 
and*a-chicken*'  style  of  thing,  of 
which  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
writes  with  such  gont ; — the  nocUi 
oBnaqite  Deum  — the  happy  hours 
of  mirth  and  Miltons^  song  and  Sillery, 
laughter  and  lobeter-salad,  which  in 

our  Oxford  days Bah  I  We  shall 

be  taken  for  regular  roysterers,  and 
Heaven  knows  tnatyuow-ardays  at  any 
rate»  we  are  innocent  of  the  charge. 
"  We  are  not  now  as  we  were  then"— 
but  our  memory  played  us  a  slippery 
trickf  and  we  were  for  the  moment 
onee  more  in  our  old  rooms  in  the  big 
quadrangle  of  •«—  CoUege.  But  noWf 
our  organ  of  gregariousness,  or  what- 
ever the  bump  is  called,  develops  it- 
self only  by  fits  and  starts,  prominent 
for  a  week,  and  impalpable  for  a  twelve- 
month. We  have  learned  to  grow 
careless  of  society  without  degenerat- 
ing into  an  absolute  Timon,  and  to 
love  solitude  without  becoming  a 
tliick-and-tldn  disciple  of  Zimmerman^ 

Dull? — ^how  should  we  be  dull?— 
What !  with  our  fire  biasing,  and  our 
lamp  trimmed-- our  kettle  singing  on 
the  hob,  three  good  cups  of  Twining*s 
best  brewing  at  our  elbow,  and  the 
last  number  of  Blackwood  in  our 
hand?  We  envy  not  the  man  who 
would  feel  mopish  in  such  society. 
Do  us  the  favour  to  cast  your  eyes 
round  our  room,  too^-find  you  there 
any  lack  of  companions  ?  Mark  yon 
phalanx  of  bards  posted  in  that  left- 
hand  comer— yon  corps  of  classics  to 
the  right — ^that  close  and  compact  bat- 
talion of  historians  in  the  centre ;— 
observe,  too,  yon  little  band,  the  che- 
rished **  Immortals  *'  of  our  literary 
host— wise  Bacon,  and  quaint  old  Bur- 
ton, and  eloquent  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
thefascinating  Michael  de  Montugne, 
and  the  incorrigible  side-sliaker  Ra- 
belais ;  Sterne^  variable  as  an  April 
day-^like  it,  too,  delightful  in  every 
change — and  dear  old  Charles  Lambe, 
with  his  merriment,  and  his  wisdom, 
and  his  kind-heartedness  I  Dull,  in- 
deed I — Mercy  upon  usl  what  shall 
we  hear  of  next  1  Lbten,  ye  whose 
happiness  lies  in  a  perpetual  squeeze, 
to  the  words  of  him  who  stands  fore- 
most in  that  bright  array — '*  For  a 
crowd  is  not  company — and  faces  are 
but  a  gallery  of  pictures — and  talk  is 
but  a  tinkling  cymbal  in  which  there 
is  no  love." 

But  we  are  perverse  beings ;  and. 


little  as  we  care  about  sodetyirheB 
left  to  ourselves,  we  would  not  for 
worlds  be  positively  debarred  firan  it. 
We  are  independent  Britons,  and  hate 
compulsion; — ^in  two  words  (wfakb, 
by  the  way,  generally  means  about  t 
dozen),  we  are  waxing  old-bachelor- 
ish — somewhat  sdfish  if  yon  will  have 
it  so — and  we  like  our  own  way— ind 
that*s  the  reason  we  took  oar  cham- 
bers. Somewhere  or  other— we  think 
in  the  pages  of «'  Maga  the  QneeDljr*' 
— ^bnt  we  have  a  sad  head,  and  eanoot 
be  positive — ^we  remember  to  hare 
read  a  song,  vrritten  after  our  own 
heart,  by  a  minstrel  who  most  ha?e 
lived  in  chambers,  with  sudi  a  beaxtj 
spirit  did  he  sing  of  hia  own  hapi»o». 
The  burden  of  hia  strain  has  beeo 
many  a  time  on  our  lips  in  oar  moit 
particularly  easy  moments,  and  froD 
our  inmost  heart  have  we  echoed  tiie 
wish— 

*'  Ok!  that  kaisar  or  king  the  peaoecorid 

find 
Of  four  atone  waUa,  and  a  cheerfbl  nundl" 

-But  happy  as  we  are  onrsdvei,  V0 
vei^  much  fear  that  we  must  be  a 
positive  nuisance  to  our  inferior  and 
opposite  neighbours ;  for  we  are  of  a 
most  unquiet  temperament,  and  hate 
in  us  the  very  spirit  of  unrest  Sobk- 
times  we  pace  our  narrow  domahtf, 
like  a  **  perturbed  spirit,"  for  a  iriub 
evening  through ;  sometimes  we  nng; 
sometimes  we  read  aloud,  partly  be- 
cause we  think  we  remember  the  bet- 
ter for  it,  and  partly^K>ut  with  it, 
vanity! — because  we  have  a  ootiai 
that  our  reading  is  not  to  be  vateaA 
at ;  very»  very  seldom  are  we  per- 
fectly quiet.  We  have  not  the  slifbt- 
est  doubt  that,  in  the  private  jndgmeot 
of  Mrs  Popkins,  we  are  irrenMNiiaUj 
insane,  we  know  no  ridier  treat 
than  to  note  the  look  of  mingled  woo- 
der,  compassion,  and  apprefaeoaioo 
with  which  she  regards  us,  wbeoeier 
she  happens  to  catch  us  in  whativ 
overheard  her  one  morning  demmii- 
nate,  *<  our  tantrums  "—to  obierfe 
with  what  care  she  lays  our  breakfast 
knife  at  the  farther  end  of  the  tabki 
that  she  may  esei^  before  we  elnteh 
it.  We  cannot  even  take  up  the  poka 
to  stir  the  ^te  in  her  presence  without 
calling  up  to  her  timoreus  iDiaginatioa 
all  the  fearfid  stories  of  sbattned  ikiDs 
and  scattered  brains  whach  fill  tke 
pages  of  the  Newgate  Cakodar,  vA 
make  pale  the  stndenta  of  the  Terrific 
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Register.  The  very  slam  (Johnson 
pronounces  the  word  low — but  we 
can't  help  it — will  he  find  us  one  more 
expressive  ?) — the  very  slam  of  the 
door,  as  she  leaves  us  for  the  morning, 
bespeaks  a  thanksgiving  for  her  tem- 
porary escape.  Her  whole  life  is 
nothing  but  a  series  of  unexpected 
reprieves. 

We  are,  too,  to  our  shame  be  it 
spoken,  sadly  given  to  what  Scott 
calls  '*  bedgown  and  slipper  tricks.** 
We  love,  when  we  settle  ourselves  for 
the  evening,  io  kick  our  boots  to  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  fling  our  coat  to 
the  other;  to  envelope  ourselves  in 
our  **  robe  de  matin  ;*'  thrust  our 
weary  toes  into  the  last  new  pair  of 
slippers  wrought  for  our  especial 
wearing  by  — never  mind  whom  ; 
wheel  our  easy  chair  full  in  front  of 
the  fire;  set  our  feet  each  upon  its 
peci]Jiar  hob  ;  fold  our  arms,  and  re- 
sign ourselves  to  all  the  luxuries  of  a 
brown  study.  Most  devoted  lovers 
are  we  of  that  dabbling  with  visionary 
bricks  and  mortar,  called  '^  castle- 
buildhig**— a  very  Alnaschar  in  cham- 
bers ;  and,  to  enjoy  it  in  its  full  per- 
fection, we  know  no  better  recipe  than 
that  which  we  have  Just  written. 
Many  an  evening  hour  do  we  thus 
while  away — and,  alas !  not  a  few 
morning  ones  into  the  bargain.  It  is 
a  sort  of  inteUectual  intoxication  from 
which  we  recover  with  a  sigh,  but, 
thank  Heaven  I  without  a  headache. 

We  recollect  reading  somewhere, 
in  somebody's  reminiscences  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  of  the  extreme  delight 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  expatiate, 
while  yet  a  sojourner  on  the  shores  of 
the  classic  Isis,  on  the  comforts  of 
what  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the 
**  gens  togata,"  an  **  oak  ;**  that  is — 
in  order  that  we  may  not  be  unintel- 
ligible to  tibe  nnacademic  public — a 
tSck,  strong  outer  door,  universally 
painted  black,  and  nngamished  either 
with  handle  or  knocker,  against  which, 
when  closed,  the  most  beloved  friend 
and  the  most  detested  dun  may  alike 
kick,  thump,  and  anathematize  in  vain. 
Truly  it  was  a  blessing,  even  in  Uiose 
days  when  we  were  much  less  given 
to  trimming  the  solitary  lamp  and 
wasting  the  midnight  oil  than  we  now 
are ;  when  we  dwelt  among  those  of 
our  own  years  and  our  own  tastes— 
men  of  our  own  souls,  now  widely 
parted  from  ns  by  time  and  space, 
which  obstinately  refuse  to  be  annihi- 


lated, even  by  the  balloons  and  nul- 
roads  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
now — ^now  that  we  are  in  London, 
where  the  whole  end  and  scope  of 
human  existence  is  to  make  every 
thing  out  of  every  body — where  each 
man's  hand  is  against  his  neighbour's 
pocket,  and  each  man*s  tongue  crietli 
''give,  give,*'  as  unceasingly  as  the 
two  daughters  of  the  horse-leech— i 
now  it  is,  indeed,  inestimable.  Cheap 
tailors,  and  manufacturers  of  improved 
steel  pens,  with  polysyllabic  names, 
may  indeed  cram  our  letter-box  with 
puffs  and  circulars,  but  they  neither 
grieve  our  eyes  nor  vex  our  heart. 
Furnilure-hrokers,  men  of  lounging 
chairs  and  library  tables,  and  they  of 
**  Israel's  scattered  race,*'  whose  traffic 
lies  in  decayed  habiliments,  ascend 
our  stalls  but  to  tramp  down  again  un- 
profited ;  and  economical  tea-dealers 
leave  their  cards  in  vain. 

There  is  a  thorough  independence 
in  this  mode  of  life  which  we  prize 
beyond  measure  ;  — •  no  gossipping 
neighbours  to  watch  our  out-goings 
and  in-comings-^to  number  our  down- 
sittings  and  up-risings; — ^no  code  of 
domestic  law  save  our  own  good  will 
and  pleasure — a  most  un-Medic-and- 
Persian  legislator; — no  chidings  for 
coffee  grown  cold,  and  legs  of  mutton 
done  to  rags.  Do  we  chance  to  feel 
convivially  disposed,  and  let  the  stars 
'<  begin  to  pale  their  ineffectual  fires*' 
before  we  turn  our  thoughts  bed- ward  ? 
There  is  no  drowsy  domestic  kept  up 
to  grumble  at  our  long-protracted 
absence.  Are  we,  as  saith  the  bard 
of  the  Seasons,  *'  falsely  luxurious,** 
and  indulge  in  a  more  than  usually 
extended  snooze  ?  There  are  no  house- 
hold arrangements  to  be  interrupted 
by  our  somnolence.  We  have  none 
but  the  **  blessed  sun  himself*'  to  re- 
buke us,  and  he  does  it  with  such 
warmth,  and  yet  with  such  gentleness, 
that  we  are  always  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  our  own  laziness,  and  register  a 
most  serious  resolution  to  '*  reform  it 
altogether.**  Bnt  alas  1  man  is  weak, 
and  bed  is  pleasant ;  "  a  little  more 
sleep  and  a  little  more  slumber "  has 
been  the  cry  of  other  voices  besides 
that  of  the  hero  of  *'  the  sluggard  ;'* 
the  very  Druid,  from  whose  animated 
appeal  to  early  rising  we  have  Just 
quoted,  was  wont  to  let  the  noon- 
day beam  surprise  him  between  the 
sheets. 

There  is  a  stillness,  too,  about  us 
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which  is  most  refreshings  after  the 
turmoil  and  din  of  the  crowded  tho- 
roughfares which  surround  us  at  so 
slight  a  distance.  The  iron  tongue  of 
a  neighbouring  clock,  and  the  voice  of 
an  antiquated  watchman  corrobora- 
ting its  announcement?,  are  the  only 
sounds  which  break  our  evening  stiU- 
ness.  Here,  and  aliis !  here  only,  does 
that  Tenerable  and  ill-used  race  of  men 
exist  in  undiminished  dignity — here 
only  do  they  gossip — here  only  do 
they  tread  their  peaceful  rounds,  till, 
unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  the  narcotic  deity,  they  coil 
themselves  up  la  the  warmest  comer 
of  some  secluded  staircase,  to  dre^m 
of  the  days  when  Peel  ate  papj  and 
the  new  police  were  unimagined. 

Often,  when  we  have  closed  our 
books  for  the  night,  do  we  throw  open 
our  window,  and,  gazing  around  on 
the  many  cella  of  the  great  legal  hivq 
in  which  we  are  but  a  drone,  busy 
ourselves  in  picturing  to  our  mind's 
eye  the  various  occupations  of  their 
tenants.  That  light  on  the  left  gleams 
from  the  chambers  of  an  eminent  law- 
yer, who,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
and  wealthy  as  the  most  grasping  ava- 
rice could  wish,  is  yet  ever  to  be  found 
poring  over  his  musty  parchment^ 
with  as  deep  and  anxious  an  interest 
as  though  they  were  the  indentures  of 
his  own  salvation,  instead  of  the  me- 
lancholy records  of  some  client's  ruin. 
In  yonder  garret  wakes  a  youn^  stu- 
dent, without  wealth,  without  friends, 
with  nothing  but  his  own  ardent  as- 
pirations to  support  him  ;  sacrificing 
youth,  and  health,  and  happiness,  in 
the  pursuit  of  honours  which  he  is 
never  destined  to  attain — of  that 
wealth  which,  if  it  come  at  all>  will 
come  only  when  all  the  treasures  of 
the  fabling  East  would  be  but  a  pro- 


fitless burden — a  splendid  mockery! 
A  merry  writer  bas  spoken  but  a  me- 
lancholy truth  when  be  says. "  I  would 
rather  hear  many  a  legend  with  4 
terrific-sounding  name,  than  the  troe 
history  of  one  uld  set  of  chambers.*' 

Could  we  be  mistaken  ?  We  thought 
we  heard  the  chorus  of  a  song.  Ah ! 
there  is  a  merry  party  *'  rousing  th« 
night  with  a  catch  "  in  yonder  comer. 
Gayi  careless  souU — choice  spirits  all 
— fellows  of  infinite  jest  and  excellent 
fancy  —  systematical  eschewers  of 
Coke  upon  Littleton,  whose  impu- 
dence or  whose  interest  may  yet 
instal  them  in  some  snug  slnecnr^ 
when  the  lonely  student  is  at  rest  ta 
his  unnoticed  and  untimely  grave. 
But  the  night-breeze  comes  cbillinglj 
off  the  river — nay,  yonder  bell  warns 
ns  that  it  is  already  momin^^.  We  will 
watch  no  longer. 

To  bed,  then,  to  rest  undisfcarbed  hj 
the  scratchings  and  nibhlings  of  the 
crafty  rat  or  timorous  mouse — ^whst 
should  such  things  do  here? — unwaked 
by  the  discordant  love-tale  of  ths 
amorous  grimalkin,  who  chooaes*  like 
Philomel,  the  still  calm  hour  of  night 
to  "  uuburthen  her  full  soul,^* — no. 
wearying  wanderer  of  housetops,  nn- 
shrinking  traveller  of  gutter  and  para- 
pets doomed  to  wail  beneath  the  tryst- 
ing  chimney  the  absence  of  the  fickk 
and  perfidious  tom.  *'  To  sleep- 
perchance  to  dream"  —  lapped  is 
Elysian  visions  of  admiring  judges 
and  overpowered  jurymeny  envious 
leader^  enraptured  juniors*  and  ec- 
static attorneys,  silk  gowns*  and  special 
retainers,  i^las !  but  in  a  few  short 
hours  to  be  recalled  by  the  voice  of 
Mrs  Mary  Popkina^^othe  imwelcons 
hut  irresbtible  conviction  Uiat  we  an 
only 
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In  the  first  volume  of  tho  Denh" 
unirdigheiten  und  Vermischte  Schrif- 
ten  of  Varnhagen  Von  Ense^  pub- 
lished at  Mannheim  in  1837>  is  con- 
tained a  memoir  of  the  philosopher^ 
and  physician  Johann  Benjamin  £r- 
hardj  of  which  we  propose  to  give  our 
readers  an  outline,  in  the  hope  that  a 
picture  of  a  course  of  life,  and  of  habits 
of  thought  which  may  be  new  to  many 
of  them,  will  be  neither  uninteresting 
nor  uninstructive.  There -are  limits 
to  the  fusion  of  national  characteris- 
tics, and  the  mutual  understanding 
which  civilisation  tends  to  produce; 
and  to  see  the  cities  of  many  men  is 
no  longer  to  learn  their  thoughts.  In 
the  days  of  Ulysses,  the  peculiarities 
of  foreigners  lay  upon  tho  surface,  and 
a  few  days  or  hours  enabled  him  to 
-  understand  the  easy  and  hospitable 
Phoenicians,  the  hungry  Lsestrygones^ 
whose  giant  queen  his  messengers  saw, 
x«T^  y  t^vyov  svrnv,  and  the  danger  o 
the  dreamy  land  where 

Round  about  the  keel,  with  faces  pale, 
Dark  facet  pale  against  that  rosy  flame, 
The    mild-eyed,  melancholy  Lotiis*eat6rs 
came. 

Like  a  wise  man,  he  took  strangers  as 
he  found  them ;  and,  in  truth,  there 
was  no  difference  between  himself  and 
those  whom  he  met  with,  so  wide  or  so 
puzzling  as  the  gulf  which  separates 
the  mind  of  the  bookish  German 
thinker  from  that  of  the  plain  Eng- 
^  lishman.  In  this  country  we  are  wont 
to  live  and  exert  ourselves  in  various 
ways,  to  infer  consequences  from  cer- 
tain admitted  premises,  and  even,  if 
such  is  our  fate,  to  write  in  prose  or 
verse ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
we  do  these  things  without  compre- 
hending them  in  a  systeoiatic  classifi- 
cation according  to  the  powers  en 
which  they  depend,  or  looking  Intc^ 
ourselves  for  the  forms  under  which 
we  act  and  think.  Of  the  few  who 
may  at  present  study  philosophy  in 
England,  we  do  not  speak ;  but  it  is ' 
certain,  that,  in  educated  society  and  in 
general  literature,  no  traces  are  to  be 
found  of  the  vast  ic^volution  in  philo- 
sophy, which,  from  the  time  of  JB^ant, 
has  penetrated  the  whole  framework 
of  life  aud  lan^age  in  Germany. 
Philosophy  has  indeed  there  created 


a  language  of  its  own — a  vast  maga- 
zine of  formal  terms,  under  which 
every  particular  may  be  included ;  so 
that  all  may  write  if  they  cannot  think 
scientifically,  or  with  a  show  of  science. 
And  genuine  thought  is,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  far  more  com- 
mon than  with  us.  Knowledge  is,  to 
a  German  scholari  the  great  object  of 
life  ;  cogitat,  ergo  est,  if,  indeed,  exist- 
ence may,  in  all  cases,  be  predicated 
of  him ;  for  he  has  a  self-reproducing 
consciousness,  first  of  his  being,  then 
of  his  consciousness  of  being,  agsdn  of 
his  cognizance  of  this  consciousness* 
and  so  on  for  ever ;  perhaps  it  would 
be  safer  to  say  simply  cogitat;  while 
our  beloved  countryman,  who  never 
doubts  that  he  is,  or  speculates  upon 
who  he  is  that  doubts  not,  may  be 
contented  to  abandon  the  premise,  and 
take  up  the  simple  inference  est. 
Which  is  better,  the  form  without 
matter,  or  the  matter  without  form* 
the  active  blind,  or  the  far-sighted 
cripple*  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
judge,  though  we  might  suggest,  with 
iEsop,  the  advantage  of  a  combination 
of  faculties  and  reciprocal  counterac- 
tion of  defects :  at  present,  we  proceed 
without  further  preface  to  the  bio- 
graphy of  a  man,  who  seems  to  have 
Uved  only  to  speculate,  and  to  practise 
tho  results  of  speculation. 

The  memoir  before  us  is  an  auto- 
biography with  a  supplement,  preface, 
and  dedication  to  Hegel,  by  Varn- 
hagen Von  Ense,  who  anticipates  a 
preliminary  objection,  which  probably 
few  of  our  readers  would  think  of 
making.  After  remarking  that  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  in  Erbard*$  days 
the  brightest^  light  existing,  has  now 
[Varnhagen  is  writing  about  the  year 
1824]  been  altogether  extinguished  in 
9cience>  as  well  as  in  its  influence  on 
life,  he  proceeds  thus, — 

"  It  will  be  suspicious  to  call  back 
the  attention  of  an  advanced  genisra- 
tion  of  high  claims  and  rich  endow- 
m^i^ts  to  an  earlier  step  of  knowledge, 
of  which  the  majority  is  generally 
little  willing  to  retain  the  remem- 
brance or  recognise  the  value,  unless 
assistance  is  sought  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  justifying  criticbm."  The 
Shilo9ophy  of  Kant»  then,  was  obsolete 
fteen  y^ars  a^o ;  whUe  with  us*  at  the 
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present  day*  a  student  of  the  Kritik  venerable  city  of  Nurembeii^^iKnrtlie 

der  Reinen  Vemunft  is  esteemed  an  Po^mpeiUasithasbeenoiiaiDtljealkdj 

advanced  scholar,  if  he  has  the  good  of  tho  middle  ages,  and  once  Cbe  tof- 

luck  to  escape  the  reputation  of  a  shop  of  Europe.     His  father,  JaoA 

dangerous  innovator.     The  writer  isj  Reinhard  Erhard,  was  a  wire-drawer 

however,  stating  a  mere  truism,  in  the  bj  trade,  and  an  amateur  of  varioos 

tone  in  which  a  geologist  might  apo-  arts  and  sciences  by  inclination.    He 

logize  for  an  account  of  the  Plutonian  excelled  in  playing  on  the  bo^Ie,  and 

and    Neptunian    controversy.      Our  *'  Heaven/'  says  his  son,  "  could  have 

readers,  who  may  think  it  strange  that  conferred  upon  him  no  higher  grace 

a  biography  should   be  suppressed,  than  a  virtuoso  for  his  son :  bat  it  did 

because  the  speculative  opinions  of  its  not  turn  out  so,  and  I  had  n  ot  the  smaU> 

subject  are  out  of  date,  will  be  glad  to  est  inclination  to  the  pursuit.    He  gave 

kuow  that  this  preliminary  difficulty  himself  all  possible  trouble  with  me, 

u  overcome  by  a  consideration  of  the  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  I  was  not 

enlarged   and   liberal  views   of  the  destined  for  a  virtuoso."    Thelaboun 

Hegelians, ''  who  look  so  benevolently  of  the  good  Jacob  were  not,  however, 

on  the  steps  of  the  general  advance  entirely  thrown  away.     "  I  got  so  far 

which  they  have  left  behind  them.**  as  to  learn  to  sing  the  gamut,  and  to 

In  the  preface,  Yarnhagen  speaks  tune  an  instrument.  This  is  a  proof 
of  the  great  burst  of  German  liter-  of  what  persevering  toil  in  instmctioa 
ature  about  the  beginning  of  the  nine-  can  effect ;  for  I  well  remember  that 
teentb  century,  of  which  the  main  I  could  not  at  first  distinguish,  whether 
cause  was,  as  he  justly  says,  "  the  a  note  sung  after  my  father  was  the 
philosophy  which,  in  this  point  of  same -or  different.  The  sensation^ of 
view,  properly  commences  with  Kant ;  greater  or  less  exertion  of  the  orgaai 
and,  consequently,  all  that  concerns  of  voice  and  raising  of  the  larynx,  by 
his  age  will  long  remain  an  object  of  which  I  finally,  after  my  father's  utter- 
attention  and  interest  to  posterity,  fince  of  the  note,  bit  it,  was  to  me 
Therefore  the  writings  and  influence,  the  measure  of  high  and  low  notes ; 
not  only  of  the  great  masters,  but  of  and  at  last  I  felt  whether  I  sang  the 
those  who  stood  second  or  third,  who  same  note  with  him  or  not.  .  .  . 
present  themselves  to  us  as  a  class  I  did  not,  however,  require  this  labour 
highly  deserving  of  honour,  and  as  which  it  cost  me  to  distingrulsh  high 
examples  of  living  and  of  authorship,  from  low  notes,  to  distinguish  the 
often  belong  to  the  first  rank,  will  find  specific  kind  of  sound.  I  never,  after 
increasing  interest  hereafter  ;  and  we  once  hearing  an  instrument,  confused 
may  hope,  with  the  works  of  Kant,  of  it,  without  seeing  it,  with  another. 
Fichte,  and  their  equals,  to  see  also  The  sensation,  therefore,  by  which  we 
the  writings  of  Mendelsohn,  Garve,  distinguish  a  higher  from  a  lower'note^ 
Maimon,  Reinhold,  and  especially  of  must  l>e  different  from  that  by  which 
Erhard,  who  was  not  the  least  among  we  distingubh  like  and  unlike  sounds, 
them,  collected  and  published  as  proofs  as,  for  instance,  of  trumpets  and  flutes, 
of  the  most  varied,  honest,  philosophi-  and  must  depend  upon  different  parts 
cal  labours ;  nay,  much  of  this  xind  of  our  organ  of  hearing." 
might  be  received  and  guarded  even  We  have  quoted  this  passage  as  a 
with  greater  care,  by  those  who  are  characteristic  and  amusing  spedmen 
further  removed  than  it  was  by  con-  of  Erhard's  speculative  nature,  and  of 
temporaries,  or  than  will^ow  be  prac-  the  unhesitating  seriousness  with  whidi 
ticable  for  those  who  are  still  near  to  he  narrates  and  discusses  the  minute&t 
^em.**  Whether  the  hope  expressed  facts  relating  to  himself.  Yet  it  b 
in  this  somewhat  long-winded  sentence  not  selfishness  6r  vanity,  which  he 
has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  feels,  but  genuine  scientific  interest, 
we  know  not ;  though  we  have  un-  Cosmopolitan,  as  the  botanist  or  the 
bounded  faith  in  the  ^cundity  of  Ger-  geologist  may  be,  he  is  not  ashamed 
'  man  publishers.  We  had  rather  read  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the 
the  biographies  of  Erhard  and  the  Flora  or  the  stratification  of  hia  coun- 
Tcit,  than  their  works,  especially  try,  or  province,  or  county ;  and  to 
when  writtcD,  as  in  the  present  in-  Erhard,  his  own  idiosyncrasy,  the  ele- 
ataiice,  by  themselves.  ments  of  his  empirical  Ich^  form  the 

Johann  Benjamin  Erhard  was  bom  province  which  he  is  pecnliarij  called 

on  the  8th  of  February,  1766,  in  the  upon  to  examine,  and  to  communicate 
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his  discoveries  to  the  worlds  which  he 
doubts  not^  ir ill  be  as  ready  to  learn, 
as  bo  is  to  teach  "  How  the  founda- 
tions of  hb  mind  were  laid.**     We  can 
disoover  few  traces  of  self-applause^ 
and  none  of  self-depreciation ;  there 
is  no  comparison  with  oUiers,  no  fear 
of  censore.     We  own  that  his  person* 
ality  appears  to  have  been  his  hobby, 
but  only  as  philosophers  will  hare  a 
predilection  for  some-  special  applica- 
tion of  their  principles.     His  zeialous 
and  vet  passionless  self-contemplation, 
reminds  us  of  a  medical  student  of 
vrbom  we  hare  heard,  who,'  hating  a 
leg^   amputated^  dissected  it  himself, 
and  gave  his  friends  a  lecture  on  it,  in 
-which  he  barely  hinted  at  the  muscu- 
lar swell  of  the  calf,  and  the  delicate 
fineness  of  the  ancle. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  autobio- 
grapher,  except  Mr  Tristram  Shandy, 
who  begins  his   adventures  earlier; 
and  there  is  this  remarkable  difference 
between  them,  that  Tristram  was,  as 
infants  usually  are,  a  passiye  subject 
under   the  various  mistakes  of  Dr 
Slop,  the  curate,  and  Susanna ;  and 
but  little  affected  in  mind  by  the  mis- 
fortunes which  befell  his  name  and  Ids 
person ;   while  Johaun,  whose  mind 
was  everything  to  him,  was  deliber- 
ately forming  and  instructing  it.     He 
says,  that  Us  recollections  in  somo 
things  run  back  into  his  first  year, 
and  in  liis  second  are  in  many  things 
only   uncertain,  because,  up  to  his 
fourth  year,  he  was  liable  to  confhse 
dreams  with  waking  perceptions.  He 
sometimes  had  disputes  with  his  pa- 
rents,   whether    circumstances   had 
taken  place,  of  which  he  was  thus  per- 
suaded.    The  tendency  clung  by  nim 
in  later  years,  and  occasioned  him 
great  discomfort.   He  Infers,  from  the 
vividness  of  these  impressions,  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
sensorinm,  which  weakens  the  me- 
mory, a  dream  may  sometimes  be  the 
cause  of  insanity. 

Our  young  philosopher  was  taught 
by  his  father  to  despise  the  fear  of 
ghosts,  though  he  at  first  appears  to 
have  believed  in  their  existence — ^for 
his  maternal  grandmother  was  remark- 
able for  seeing  them ;  and,  which  was 
more  remarkable,  was  so  free  from 
fear  of  them,  that  she  recounted  their 
visits  to  her  as  coolly  and  indifferent- 
ly, as  a  call  from  a  neighbour.  ''I 
was  so  curious,**  says  £rhard,  ''to 
test  her  statements  by  experience; 
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that  in  my  third  year  I  often  slept 
with  her,  to  see  the  ghost ;   but  it 
never  showed  itself  when  I  was  there, 
and  I  conseqnentiy  believed  that  I 
had  gained  the  victory  over  her  be- 
lief.*'    We  hope  parents  will  hence- 
fortii  teach  their  two-year-  old  offi^ring, 
who  now  waste  their  time  in  play- 
ing and  prattling,  and  are  a  prey  to 
the  most  uncritical  credulity,  to  test 
the  statements  of  their  grandmammas 
about  "Jack  and  the  Bean- Stalk,**  or 
«  Littie  Red  Riding.  Hood,*'  by  expe- 
rience, and  to  gain  victories  over  their 
belief.     Not  that  the  victory  in  this 
case  was  decided,  for  tho  dexterous 
old  lady,  by  dint  of  long  practice,  was 
enabled  to  trip  up  the  vigorous  young 
controversialist,  and  assevted  that  he 
had  with  him  an  invisible  good  spirit, 
which  the  ghost  was  afraid  of.  <«Thus,*' 
he  soberly  refiects,  "  I  learned  early," 
(t.  e.iniaa  third  year,  which,  for  so  ab- 
stract a  proposition  may  be  called  de- 
cidedly early),  *«  that  It  is  absurd  to  try 
to  contend  by  experience  against  asser* 
tions,  which  would  destroy  the  condi- 
tions  of  possible  experience ;  for  they 
nay  always  be  defended  by  an  assump- 
tion as  absurd  as  the  assertion  itself. 
....  I  never  again  tried  the  expe- 
riment of  wishing  to  see  any  thing, 
which,  if  I  saw  it,  could  only  denote 
the  loss  of  the  use  of  my  understand- 
hig.'*      We  really  think  his  under- 
standing was  perfectly  safe,  when  in 
its  long  petticoats,  as  it  were,  it  had 
so  fully  ascertained  the  conditions  of 
possible  experience. 

But  pride  wOl  have  a  fall.  When 
he  had  attained  the  maturity  of  three 
years,  even  the  cautious  Johann  fell 
into  an  error,  which,  at  the  distance 
of  forty  years,  he  remembers  with  the 
deepest  remorse.  What  was  it  ?  Did 
he  steal  lumps  of  sugar,  or  scream  to 
frighten  his  nurse,  or  try  to  drink  out 
of  the  spout  of  the  kettie  ?  As  it  must 
be  told,  we  will  give  our  readers  Ids 
own  candid  confession,  hoping  that 
their  own  consciences  are  free  from 
similar  burdens.  *^  When  I  was  full 
three  years  old,  I  was  sent  to  a  com- 
mon school.  Here  I  believed  the 
common  dogmas*'  (of  Christianity — 
credulous  infant  t)  "  as  easily  as  I  dis- 
believed the  ghosts ;  for  my  father  had 
not  declared  himself  against  them. 
With  humiliation,  I  yet  remember  tiiat 
I  found  nothing  revolting  in  the  pro- 
position, that  a  man  who  doubted  tiie 
creed  of  St  Athanasius'*  (which,  no 
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doubt,  at  the  common  schools  of  Nii-    memory,  learned  tto  Latfli,  bat  lie  had 


remberg,  was  used  as  preliminary  to 
the  spelUDg-book),  "  was  dealt  with 
as  if  be  had  committed  the  greatest 
crimes." 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  good 
wire- drawer  may  be  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  instilling  intolerance  into 
his  son's  mind,  of  malice  prepense. 
On  the  contrary,  *'he  tried,  being 
then  by  no  means  a  sceptic,  to  teacn 
me  tolerance,  by  disputing  with  me 
against  the  dogmas,  in  the  assumed 


learned  arithmetic,  in  the  inean  time, 
at  the  trdHnan  school ;  Vrfael^iipoo  he 
thus  reflects : — 

**  As  far  as  my  itt'emory  goes  back, 
I  cannot  remember  to  have  learned  to 
count ; — I  seem  always  to  hare  bees 
abte  to  do  it.  I  am  equally  fgnoros: 
of  the  time  at  which  \  exchanged  the 
speaking  of  myseir  ita  Uie  third  per- 
son, which  is  so  natural  to  children,  for 
the  J.  Probably  counting  in  a  chilii 
succeeds  the  I;  for,  till  it  not  merelv 


character  of  a  heretic  "  (probably  of    feels  itself  as  unity,  but  also  thinks  k 


a  Homoiousian,  as  Johann  couldhardly 
be  yet  qualified  to  test  his  semi- Arian 
statements  by  experience),  "  or  of  a 
freethinker^  and  i  shed  many  tears " 
(surely  this  was  unworthy  of  a  phi- 
losopher) *'  when  I  could  not  find  ar- 
guments to  coniute  him.  The  origin  of 
my  easy  conviction "  (which  is  really 
surprbing  in  the  victorious  opponent 
of  grandmamma)  "  lay  in  my  feeling 
for  veracity ;  I  could  not  believe  that 
millions  of  men  could  believe  an  ab- 
surdity, and  look  upon  the  exposure 
of  it  as  a  crime."  This  comes  of  diffi- 
dence  and  self-distrust.  What  was 
the  value  of  the  opinion  of  a  few  mil- 


itself  as  such,  in  opposition  to  all  otben, 
it  has  no  fixed  type  (jschemai)  of  the 
one.  It  sees  single  things,  but  does 
not  arrange  them  according  to  the  ab- 
stract notion  of  singleness. " 

After  two  ^ears,  Erhard  left  the 
Latin  schoo],  m  consequence  of  a  re- 
proof from  a  preacher  whose  serraoti 
he  had  not  attended  to ;  and,  in  hi^ 
self  education  from  this  time  forward, 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  free  aihi 
generous  spirit  of  the  boy,  who  sought 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge. 
The  absence  of  intercourse,  in  Ger- 
man society,  between  the  middle  dai- 
ses and  the  aristocracy,  removes  a 


lions  of  men,  compared  with  that  of    great  danger  which  besets  self-taugkt 


Johann  Benjamin  Erhard,  aged  three 
years  ?  You  ought  to  have  tested  their 
statements  by  experience,  Johann. 

His  excellent  memory  brought 
him,  in  this  Athanasian  school,  little 
distinction,  for  he  only  "strove  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  things,  without 
troubling  himself  about  the  words." 
In  his  ninth  year,  he  entered  the  se- 
cond class  of  the  "  Latin  scholars,*'  as 
the  public  school  of  Nuremberg  was 
called.  The  first  class  was  preparatory 
to  the  University ;  and,  as  far  as  Er- 
hard knows,  **  the  mode  of  reckoning 
Is  the  same  at  all  Protestant  schools, 
while,  at  the  Catholic  school,  the  first 


genius  in  England,  in  the  tendency  of 
eminence  to  break  the  bonds  which 
connect  a  man  with  the  companions  of 
his  youth,  without  rsdsing  him  to  a 
perfect  level  with  the  class  into  which 
ne  is  removed.  The  son  of  the  Nu- 
remberg craftsman  looked  to  no  wider 
public  than  his  townsmen  for  sym- 
pathy, and  sought  no  reward  for  stud? 
but  knowledge.  We  are  haunted  with 
a  ghost,  whose  name  is  Cui  Bom, 
Fearing  and  dreading  the  name  of 
utilitarianism,  we  worship)  it  in  its 
meanest  forms,  and  set  up  wealth  and 
power  in  the  place  of  wisdom,  or, 
which  is  worse,  as  the  ends  which 


class  is  the  lowest."     Here  was  food    justify  the  search  of  wisdom  as  a 


for  speculation — Why  do  they  so? 
'*  Was  it  done  by  the  Protestants  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  from  the  Catholics, 
as  the  first  Christians  made  the  first 
day  of  the  week  their  Sabbath  ?  **  We 


means.  iFools  and  blind  I  for  which  is 
greater,  the  gold  on  the  temple>,  or 
the  temple  which  sanctifies  the  gold  ? 
The  vis  inerti<B  of  our  universities  still 
opposes  a  partial  resistance  to  the  nti. 


had  indeed  thought  that  the  first  day    litarian  tendencies  of  education ;  but 


of  the  week  was  so  far  from  being  a 
Sabbath,  that  it  originally  co-existed 
with  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  but  we  are 
so  little  given  to  speculation,  that  we 
fear  we  might  never  have  been  puzzhed 
by  tho  titles  of  the  classes  in  the  Nu- 
remberg school.  In  the  Latin  school, 
Erhard,  notwithstanding  his  excellent 


even  they  are  tormented  into  aligning 
on  the  tendency  of  their  studies  to  pro- 
mote success  in  life.  ''  Look  at  the 
bench,"  they  say,  "crowded  with 
wranglers."  «'  Listen  to  the  first-dass 
man  speaking  in  Parliament."  "  Who 
shall  argue,  if  logic  be , forgotten?" 
"  Who  shall  quote,  when  Virgil  is  un- 
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iread?"  So  the  public  tarns  sulkily 
away  for  want  of  an  answer,  and 
Alma- Mater  goes  on  in  hef  course  of 
training,  sub  rosa,  the  would-be  judges 
and  statesmen  into  men.  How  differ- 
ent is  the  feeling  of  the  lonely  and 
tininstructed  German  lad ! 

»«  This  feeling  for  freedom/*  hfe 
says,  liter  speaking  of  his  sympathy 
-with  the  revolt  of  America,  "  was  a 
necessary  result  of  my  education. 
With  all  the  inclination  for  the  arts 
and  sciences  which  my  father  had  im- 
planted in  me,  he  never  raised  In  mv 
mind  the  notion  of  supporting  myGTelf 
by  any  other  means  than  his  profes- 
sion. All  that  I  learned,  I  learned  be- 
cause it  gave  me  pleasure,  or  to  please 
my  father ;  for  I  loved  my  father  so 
dearly,  that  I  liked  nd  one  better  as 

a  playfellow This  education, 

which  caused  me  to  gain  art  and 
science  for  its  own  sake,  roused  in  ioie 
so  strong  a  feeling  for  freedom  f)rom 
outward  compulsion, that,  in  the  choice 
of  my  employments,  I  always  followed 
either  inclination  or  duty,  and  disre- 
garded all  other  views,  especially  those 
of  outward  advantage.** 

From  eleven  to  thirteen,   Erhard 
worked  at  his  father*s  trade,  and  ac- 
quiring some  knowledge  of  engraving, 
was  able  to  procure  with  his  gains  a 
few  books;    among  which,  he  enu- 
merates   Wolfs   Elements,    Rrujer*s 
Theory  of  Nature,  and,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. Wolfs  Elementa  Matheseos,  He 
entertained  a  laudable  contempt  for 
books  written  to  suit  the  capacity  of 
children,  such  as  Natural  History  for 
Children,  by  Kaff ;  and  in  this  feeling 
we  fully  agree  with  him,  and  would 
extend  the  same  condemnation  to  all 
condescending  compositions,  and  es- 
pecially to  sermons  for  the  poor.  Let 
a  man  speak  to  his  hearers  on  topics 
they  can  understand  and  care  for,  to 
children  about  giants  and  fairies,  to 
peasants  about  their  fields  and  their 
nomes ;  but  let  him  not  leave  his  po- 
sition as  a  teacher,  by  the  awkward 
affectation  of  equality  with  his  learners. 
They  can  dispense  with  intelligibility, 
but  not  with  earnestness ;  with  the 
show  of  parity  of  knowledge,  rather 
than  with  the  recognition  of  common 
humanity.   Children  understand  each 
other,    and    they    understand     men 
and  women  ;  but  the  mongrel-charac- 
ter of  affected  puerility  is  as  puzzling 
to  themf  as  an  address  which  we  once 
heard  a  surly  porter  make  to  a  perse- 
Tering  foreign  vagrant—"  You  not 
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understand  me;  why  you  not  Walk 
off,  when  I  you  tell?" 

"  Maxima  debetur  pueris  reverentia  ;'* 

but  the  debt  is  paid  by  few. 

In  his  fourteenth  year,  his  studies 
were  Interrupted  by  some  alarming 
fits  of  epilepsy,  succeeded  by  a  ha- 
rassing tendency  to  see  figures  when 
alone,  which  troubled  him  the  more, 
from  his  full  conviction  of  their  un- 
reality. The  propensity  was  evi- 
dently  inherited  from  his  grandmo- 
ther, who»  like  him,  was  fi*ee  from 
superstitious  fear ;  but  the  good  wo- 
man never  troubled  herself  about  ob- 
jective causality)  with  which  Erhard 
considers  his  visions  incompatible; 
forgetting  that  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  retina  or  sensorium  must  produce 
morbid  results,  which  would  be  objec- 
tively cognizable  to  a  perfect  physio- 
logist. The  "  pain  which,  in  such 
cases,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
forming  a  judgment  objectively  valid, 
which  has  for  us  at  the  same  time  sub- 
jective evidence,"  proceeds  from  a 
misconception  of  the  judgment  which 
ought  to  be  formed.  The  phantom- 
seer  has  subjective  evidence  that  he 
sees  phantoms ;  but  not  that  they  are 
cognizable  to  others,  or  independent 
of  his  own  bodily  organization. 

From  his  twelfth  to  his  sixteenth 
year  was,  in  Nuremberg,  the  sentimen- 
tal, or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  Siegwart- 
Wertherisch  period,  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  one  of  his  acquain- 
tances commit  suicide,  and  to  learn 
from  another,  named  Doerburem,  to 
fall  in  love.  The  same  kind  friend 
instilled  into  him  a  smattering  of 
Greek,  and  expounded  to  him  the 
New  Testament,  "  according  to  the 
bold  mode  of  interpretation  which 
was  then  fashionable  ;  " — that,  wc 
presume,  of  the  Wolfenbuttel  frag- 
ments, or  of  Eickhom.  His  precocious 
genius,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
outran  his  teacher,  and  he  saw  the 
imitations  of  Homer !  I  which  show 
the  mythical  character  of  the  sacred 
history.  The  gravity  and  earnestness 
with  which  he  narrates  the  crotchets 
and  follies  of  his  boyhood,  have  a 
whimsical  and  amusing  effect.  It  is 
strange  that  a  thinking  man  should 
Talue  the  convictions  which  he  formed 
in  ignorance,  even  if  on  knowledge  he 
abides  by  the  results.  But  in  Erhard, 
the  boy  was  not  the  father  of  the  man, 
but  the  man  himself;  and  that  man, 
though  by  fortune  a  critical  philoso- 
pher^  was  by  nature  and  destiny  a 
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believer  and  a  dogmatidt  He  believed, 
indeed^  in  the  categories  and  not  in  the 
prophecies,  because  he  was  a  speculator 
rather  than  a  man«  and  the  first  sys- 
tem that  satisfied  the  conscious  wants 
of  his  intellect  relieved  it  from  craving 
for  ever  after.  In  some  things,  he 
appeared  to  be  involved  in  the  interests 
of  common  humanity.  "  Schiller 
used  to  relate,"  savs  Vamhagen, 
**  that  when  Erhard  had  inherited  a 
small  house  at  Nuremberg,  he  was  in 
a  great  hurry  to  go  into  the  kitchen, 
and  light  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  to  ex- 
press by  this  proceetting  the  act  of 
taking  possession.  Good  sound  com- 
mon sense  was  more  valued  by  him 
than  any  learning  or  cultivation,"  &c. 
True,  perhaps ;  and  yet  it  was  onJy  life 
in  the  rebound  from  speculation.  We 
have  seldom  known  an  abstracted  stu- 
dent who  had  not  a  theoretical  interest 
in  life ;  but  it  is  always  through  a 
peculiar  medium — he  is  not  one  among 
men  in  the  first  instance,  but  he  pro- 
jects an  imaginary  self  into  the  midst 
of  them,  and  watches  his  reciprocal 
influences  upon  them  and  from  them. 
He  delights  in  the  symbol  of  owner- 
ship, but  he  knows  that  it  is  a  symbol, 
and  amuses  himself  with  his  own  de- 
light ;  for  he  has  passed  through  the 
antithesis  of  the  conscious,  subject  and 
its  object,  to  the  comprehension  of  both 
in  a  common  objectivity,  which  is  at 
first  not  felt  to  imply,  as  its  correlative, 
a  common  subjectivity.  The  refiected 
and  secondary  object  is  identified  with 
the  simple  and  primary,  and  this  con- 
scious developement  of  unconscious 
being  forms  one  main  element  of  Ger- 
man literature.  As  a  characteristic 
Fpeoimea  of  the  class,  we  have  selected 
Erhard.  He  could  not  feel  himself 
owner  of  a  house,  till  he  found  a  sym- 
bol to  represent  ideal  ownership  to 
his  imagination.  He  exchanged  theory 
for  life,  only  because  life  was  to  him 
tho  emblem  of  a  theory. 

We  have  said  that,  as  became  a 
philosopher  in  the  Siegwart- Werther- 
isch  epoch,  he  fell  in  love,  or  fancied 
that  he  did  so;  apparently  with  no 
particular  fair  one,  but  with  an  idea, 
which  the  maidens  of  Nuremberg 
had  the  opportumity  of  realizing  in 
rotation  ;  yet  all  the  while  he  was 
preparing  for  a  more  permanent  at- 
tachment, and  he  determined  "  to 
choose  its  object  calmly,  before  his 
mind  was  agitated  by  passion.**  He 
fixed  on  a  certain  WUhelmine,  and 
'^iQught ''  that  tho  ideal  was  realized ; 


and  though,  after  some  jtax%»  I 
forced  to  admit  taj  error,  nockiog 
would  induce  me  to  banish  from  ny 
recollection  these  jean  of  happy 
dreams.  Every  bright  moonlig^ 
night  carries  me  back  still  to  Sai 
sweet  delnsion.  Oh,  no  I  it  was  not 
delunon — it  was  reality  Ibeo  ;  this  firm 
trust  in  the  harmony  of  our  aoab»  tkb 
abstraction  from  every  thing'  coqioreal 
in  our  union,  this  compleCemess  in  our 
being.  I  felt  mys^  at  thy  side,  btt 
from  all  infiuenoe  of  the  world  iqioB 
me,  and  infinitely  strong  to  act  apoe 
it.  In  this  feeling  of  K>roe»  the  bold 
idea  arose  in  my  mind  of  bong  abls 
to  supply  a  complete  theory  vof  legis- 
lation, and  making  this  the  ol^jeetof  my 
life,  since  I  had  not  yet  learned  to  con- 
sider on  what,  but  for  what,  I  was  to 
live."  A  true  and  beautiful  picture 
of  the  happy  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and 
not  to  us  an  antidimax,  though  k 
leads  from  love  to  legislation ;  for  the 
production  of  theory  and  system  was 
the  work  to  which  his  miod  wsi 
adapted  by  organization,  and  which 
could  not  but  result,  if  a  moving  foroe 
was  found  for  its  mechanism ;  hut  the 
ti^X^  tuvn^ivf  is  the  same  for  all, 
the  original  energy  of  tho  wHl;  ai^ 
if  its  e&cts  are  not  the  same,  throogh 
the  clogging  of  the  machine,  by  sel- 
fishness and  worldliness,  enthnsiasn  is 
tho  vh  m^fibca/rrxna/tiree,  whichartcaa 
but  partially  imitate  in  attempting  I' 

We  sav  enthusiasm,  for  of  love  we 
doubt;  that  cool  and  prudent  deter- 
minatioa  to  select  the  object  first,  and 
fall  in  love  with  her  afterwards,  makes 
us  rather  sceptical,  and  we  have  a 
lurking  suspicion  that  real  Jove  was 
too  human  and  practical  a  state  for 
Erhard  to  be  included  in.  An  Ame- 
rican rhetorician  draws  a  distinction 
between  tho  shopkeeper  and  the  man 
in  the  shop,  the  farmer  and  man  on 
the  farm ;  and  so  we  would  say  tint 
Erhard  was  not  a  lover,  but  a  philo- 
sopher in  a  condition  of  love.  Yain- 
hagen  Von  Ense  takes  a  sound  view 
of  the  question ; — 

"  The  mind  and  spirit  of  the  young 
man  is  all  on  fire ;  he  deprecates  every 
doubt,  and  every  misunderstanding ; 
he  sees  in  her  perfection,  he  expects 
from  her  every  spiritual  elevation  and, 
moral  advancement ;  he  revels  in  ad- 
miration  and    passionate    devotion. 

And  yet,  with  all  ibe 

firc;  with  all  the  eothttsiasiPi  with  9II 
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the  tenderness  which  is  expressed  here 
(in  his  correspondence  with  Wilhel- 
mine),  at  bottom  real  love^  we  most 

say  it,  is  utterly  wanting 

The  passion,  theanxietyi  the  longing, 
the  confidence — all  dispense  with  one 
distinction,  which  alone  forms  the 
characteristic  of  tme  love-— with  the 
need  of  this  definite  personality." 
This  passion,  he  proceeds  to  say, 
might  haye  been  easily,  by  a  freak  of 
imagination,  transferred  to  others. 
**  We  can,  in  such  a  case,  only  pity 
the  poor  girl,  who,  instead  of  being  an 
actual  object  of  personal  love,  is  obli- 
ged to  serve  as  a  sort  of  counterpart 
to  a  metaphysical  excitement,  as  a  JVb<^ 
/  (negation  of  self)."  It  was  pro- 
bably fortunate  for  both  parties  that 
the  connexion  wore  itself  eut. 
"  They  met  and  parted.     Well,  is  there  no 

more? 
Something  within  that  intenral,  that  bore 
The  stamp  of  why  they  parted,  how  they 

met?" 
There  were  suspicions,  and  doubts, 
and  discoveries ;  in  short,  the  dream 
ended,  and  Erhard  awoke,  and  was 
indignant  to  find  it  was  a  dream.  We 
return  to  the  more  directly  intellectual 
development  of  his  mind. 

It  vras  in  his  fifteenth  year  that  he 
first  felt  the  nature  of  mathematical 
evidence.  He  had  learnt  from  Wolf 
the  dogmatic  method  of  deducing  ma^ 
thematical  as  well  as  other  truths  flrom 
the  original  notions  (Jfegriffen)  of 
them,  and  had  tormented  himself  Qfis 
zur  ohnmacht)  with  vain  attempts  to 

{>roye  propositions  about  straight 
ines,  &c.,  from  his  notions  of  them. 
At  last,  in  the  proposition  of  the  equa- 
lity of  parallelograms  on  equal  bases 
between  the  same  parallels,  the  light 
suddenly  dawned  upon  him,  and  he 
felt  intuitive  certainty,  and  a  consd- 
ousness,  which  however  he  could  not 
account  for,  of  the  difference  between 
mathematical  evidence  and  logical 
proof.  He  experienced  a  weaker  but 
somewhat  similar  feeling,  when,  a 
year  afterwards,  he  gained  an  insig^ht 
mto  "  necessary  subjection  to  strict 
law." 

There  are  probably  few  thinkers  to 
whom  the  first  revelation  of  formal 
truth  is  not  a  remembered  intellectual 
epoch.  We  suspect  that  it  is  not 
desirable  that  it  should  first  be  sug- 
gested by  geometry,  where  the  close 
connexion  of  the  intellectual  with  the 
sensuous  viatua  {anschauung),  and  of 
the  vision  with  the  notions  of  which 
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the  propositions  are  formed,  adopted 
by  kant  as  the  basis  of  his  system, 
inasmuch  as  it  supplied  the  condition 
of  the  possibility  of  synthetical  judg- 
ments a  priori  or  of  objective  truths 
and  rejected  by  Hegel  as  unessential 
to  the  proposition  {Phcenomenologie 
des  OeisteSy  p.  34),  b  likely  to  confine 
the  attention  of  an  unpractised  thinker 
to  the  particular  case  of  truth,  accom- 
panied by  vision,  instead  of  the  form 
of  truth,  which  is  exemplified  by  a 
syllogism  with  false  premises,  as  weU 
as  by  the  proposition  in  Euclid  which 
enlightened  Erhard.  He  could  not^ 
however,  have  used  a  better  prepara- 
tive for  his  approaching  study  of 
Kant. 

For  several  years  Erhard  continued 
his  course  of  self- education,  reading 
in  English  Shaftesbury  and   Ossian, 
whose  frothy  rhapsodies   appear   to 
have  met  with  greater  acceptance  in 
every  part  of  the  Continent  than  in 
England ;  adding  to  Wolfs  demon- 
strative system,  fragments  from  Spi- 
noza and  other  pli^osophers  ;  and^ 
above  all,  maintaining  an  active  in- 
tercourse or  correspondence  with  Wil- 
helmine,  and  with  two  or  three  youth- 
ful  friends.      **  These   years,"    he 
feelingly  says,  *'  of  friendship  and  of 
love,  when  the  search  for  truth  was 
the  solo  aim  of  my  life,  the  commu- 
nication   of  my  discoveries    to  my 
friends   the   only  reward   which    I 
wished  or  obtained,  conversation  with 
my  beloved  on  friendship  and  love 
the  full  enjoyment  of  love — these  years, 
even  now,  compose  my  tme  life.     I 
shall  be  active  as  long  as  I  live,  and  I 
have  felt  much  pleasure  since;  but  my 
life  itself,  without  reference  to  any  of 
its  particular  circumstances,  as  imme- 
diate enjoyment  of  being,  I  possessed 
only  then,  when  ye,  my  never-to-be- 
forgotten,  formed  my  universe,  for 
which  I  wished  to  exist.**    Yamhagen 
does  justice  to  the  class  and  the  epoch 
to  which  Erhard  belonged,  in  his  re- 
marks on  his  correspondence  at  thu 
time  with   his   friend    Osterhausen. 
From  the  contemplation  of  the  pur« 
suits  and  thoughts  of  this  young  ban- 
dicraftsman  (for  Erhard  worked  all 
this  time  at  his  father's  trade),  we 
may  look  further,  he  says,  and  con- 
template a  picture  of  civic  life,  which 
is  seldom  so  well  presented  to  us. 
''These  lofty  exertions  and  refined 
relations,  in  a  rank  of  life  which  in 
general  has  little  time  to  spend  on 
cultivation;  and  littie  claim  to  xn«ko  to 
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if ,  give  the  most  fayourable  representa^  where  to  find  thiogg  to  be  kaova  or 

tiou  of  our  German  XDiddie  class,  which  judged  in  an  independent  ezi&tec^ 

exercised  within  itself  the  best  attri-  and  vitality*  be  had  first  to  learn  £roa 

butes  of  the  nation,  and  for  a  long  this  great  master  s  Critical  Eoqairj  of 

time  almost  alone  maintained  them.**  the  Practical  Reason.    Let  those  vfao 

In  the  spring  of  1786,  one  of  £r-  are  enthusiasUc  in  an  electioD,  or  a. 
hard's  friends  mentioned  to  him  a  no-  ubcrantly  joyful  at  a  wrindfall  of  bo- 
tice  of  Kant*8  writings  which  he  had  ney,  respect  and  tolerate  the  feeiiogt 
seoni  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  of  the  satisfied  searcher  after  truth:— 
attacked  the  foundation  of  the  Wolfian  *'  All  enjoyment  which  I  ever  reeetr. 
dogmatbm  ;  and,  like  a  gallant  parti-  ed  in  my  life,*'  says  the  lover  of  Wb- 
san,  immediately  determined  to  read  helmine,  *'  vanishes  in  coaipariK3 
Kant*8  works,  and  refute  them.  In  with  the  agitation  of  my  whole  oud^ 
the  transcendental  aesthetic  he  found  which  I  felt  at  many  passages  of  tb« 
nothing  strange,  as  he  had  been  fami-  book.  Tears  of  extreme  pleasure 
liarizcd  by  the  system  of  Leibnitz  to  often  fell  on  this  book,  and  even  t^e 
the  doctrine  of  the  ideality  of  time  and  recollection  of  these  happy  days  ever 
ppace.  He  passed  easily  through  the  moistens  my  eyes,  and  has  raised  i^e 
analytic  (doctrine  of  the  categories  of  up  when  I  was  downcast  and  melac- 
the  understanding),  and  first  recog-  choly.  .  .  .  If  I  amtopene^ers 
niscd  the  opposition  of  Kant's  critical  in  the  struggle  with  the  depre^^D; 
to  Wolf's  dogmatic  philosophy  in  the  thought,  which  the  history  of  the  tine 
parallogisms  of  the  pure  reason.  In  often  breathes  into  me  like  an  evil  ce- 
the  Antinomies  (proofs  of  contrary  mon,  that  the  development  of  nuuo- 
propositions,  as  of  the  infinity  and  hood,  among  the  acta  and  dealings  d 
fiuitencss  of  time,  the  infinite  or  ulti-  men,  is  an  old  woman's  tale*  &e.  .  . 
mate  divisibility  of  matter,  &c.),  he  •  .  It  is  thy  work,  my  teacher,  nj 
discovered,  he  says,  the  play  upon  father  in  the  spirit,  and  I  feel  mjnk 
words  in  the  assertion,  that  time  and  strengthened  by  the  consciousness.  I 
Fpaco  were  objects  for  a  notion  (pC"  am  what  I  am — no  other  has  my  do- 
9^iff)t  ^^^  could  again  be  known  ties — no  other  can  think  for  me;  the 
from  the  notion;  ''but  with  this  in-  world  which  I  look  on,  is  a  problem  for 
sight  vanished  the  show  of  logical  my  faculties  of  knowledge.  .  .  . 
necessity  {diaUhiiscIie  sc/teiri),  which  It  is  thy  work,  my  teacher,  xny  fatbrf 
prevails  in  Wolf's  system,  and  must  in  the  spirit.'*  '<  Here»"  he  prooee<»i 
necessarily  overcome  a  reason  nur-  '' my  philosophical  edueation  dosed  it- 
tured  in  obedience  to  faith,  which  self:  I  recurred  no  more  to  first  prin- 
chooses  to  beautify  its  faith  by  repre«  ciples,  but  sought  rat;her  to  make  what 
scnting  it  as  the  choice  of  freedom."  use  I  could  of  my  philosophy  in  other 
He  felt,  he  says,  a  new  intelleaual  sciences."  "  Erhard,*'  says  Varaba- 
life,  ''unrestrained  by  all  that  men  gen,  "finds  all  now  certain  and  secure; 
choose  to  make  one  another  believe,  his  convictions  are  decided,  one  might 
and  undisturbed  in  my  faith,  which  almost  say  stiffened,  for  his  wl^e 
was  not  contrary  to  reason,  by  the  life,  nd  more  to* be  loosened  by  dialec- 
objectioti  that  I  could  not  formally  tic  toil.**  He  prooMMia  to  apeak  of 
prove  it."  In  short,  he  had  learned  the  philosophy  of  Kant  in  ydioB— 
that  if  the  speculative  reason  cannot  "  It  presses  forward  into  life ;  as  doe- 
give  positive  answers  to  its  own  quos*  trine,  as-example,  as  message,  it  forees 
tions,  it  oan  solve  them  in  the  only  itself  in  every  direction ;  all  the  es- 
manner  in  which  they  admit  of  being  lightened  and  the  active  take  an  io- 
solved,  by  showing  thoir  insolubility,  terest  in  it ;  it  is  like  a  new  rdigioo 

,  Whether  he  had  fully  learned  to  give  spreading Weseoitshioe 

unto  reason  the  things  that  be  rea-  forth  as  the  object  of  the  highest  le- 
sson's, and  unto  faith  the  things  that  be  lations  and  wants  of  a  wide  cirde  of 
faith*s,  may  perhaps  admit  of  doubt;  mankind,  from  Konigsberg  to  Ham- 
but  he  had  ascertained  that  the  do-  burg  and  Copenhagen,  and  to  VioBBa 
mains  and  functions  ^ere  distinct.  and  Trieste;  wo  see  how  it  awdtes 

For  the  intellectual  residence  he  had  and  inspires — how  it  makes  the  high- 

now  built,  he  had  not  long  to  wait  for  est  promises,  and  at  last  gives  only  as 

an  inhabitant.     He  was  satisfied  as  to  insufficient  satisfaction.     The  nobksst, 

tho  forms  by  which  all  is  to  be  known,  the  most  gifted  of  the  mature  and  of 

the  principles  and  limits  on  which  the  young,  nay,  even  women,  try  the 

Judgments  are  to    be   formed;    but  path  with  zeal,  and  even  reaeh  the 
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goal ;  but,  after  tbe  first  burst  of  joy,  melaAcboly  wben  be  considered  how 

they  find  themselves   in  intolerable  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  do  any 

diTision,  in  fearful  pressure.*'  thing  in  the  world.     He  came  some- 

And  all  this  time  in  England  Inen  times  to  the  brink  of  suicide,  and 
were  satisfying  themselves  with  the  might  have  yielded  to  the  temptation, 
dregs  of  Locke,  or  with  the  unveiled  if  his  affections  had  not  still  given  him 
eudemonism  of  Paley !  How  small  a  taste  for  life ;  besides,  he  had  for- 
they  appear  in  the  comparison  !  Then  merly  satisfied  himself  of  the  crimi- 
came  the  storm  of  the  French  Revo-  nality  of  the  act,  and  he  had  made  it 
lution,  and  England  passed  through  his  rule,  and  a  good  rule  it  was,  in  all 
it  harmless,  and  '<  Germany,  with  all  conflicts  of  passion,  to  observe  the 
her  lettered  schools,"  sank  at  the  results  of  previous  enquiries  as  un- 
foot  of  the  Conqueror.  Which  was  conditional  commands.  '*  It  is  a 
best,  practice  without  speculation,  or  practical  rule,"  •  he  proceeds,  **  for 
thought  without  life?  It  was  our  every  man"  —  we  must,  however, 
happiness  to  have  preserved  in  our  strenuously  protest  against  the  latter 
institutions.  In  our  household  man-  part  of  it — *'  to  direct  his  course  ab- 
ners,  and  in  the  mainspring  of  our  solutely  according  to  tbe  earlier  re- 
public greatness,  unlimited  political  suits  of  his  enquiries ;  but,  if  there  are 
activity  in  the  individual,  the  realiza-  none  such,  to  follow  his  inclinations 
tion  of  those  truths  which  were  de-  without  further  reasoning  about  it 
nied  in  our  books  and  our  sermons,  (vemiinfiein),  for  he  can  then  only 
The  dull  pressure  of  continental  des-  injure  himself  or  others  (which,  in- 
potism  had  forced  the  life  out  of  the  dised,  is  a  danger  hardly  worth  con- 
forms of  society,  and  taught  men  to  sidering),  and  he  may  make  compcn- 
look  for  embodied  truths  only  as  sation  afterwards,  if  he  has  violated 
future  possibilities.  Believing  in  con-  justice  or  prudence.*'  From  which 
science,  and  freedom,  and  law,  they  it  seems  to  follow,  that  if  Mr  Green- 
could  find  no  better  means  of  applying  &cre  had  never  deliberated  on  the  pro- 
them  to  reality,  than  by  arbitrary  priety  of  killing  and  cutting  up  mid- 
associations  in  the  place  of  states,  and  die-aged  women,  he  was  justified  in 
'secret  symbols  to  supply  to  the  imagi-  doing  so  when  he  felt  inclined ;  though 
nation  the  want  of  habitual  afiections.  the  act  was  both  imprudent  and  injuri- 
It  was  better  to  try  such  experiments  ous  in  some  degree  to  Mrs  Greenacre. 
tlian  to  acquiesce  in  despair ;  but  it  The  reason  of  the  rule  is  plausible : 
was  well  for  us  that  we  had  no  occa-  **  If  he  tries  to  enquire,  while  his  In- 
sion  to  try  them.  We  were  better  clinations  are  urging  him,  they  are 
than  our  principles,  but  we  must  have  sure  to  trample  upon  his  judgment ; 
been  gradually  corrupted  by  their  in-  and  he  is  in  danger,  instead  of  having 
fiucnce ;  and  we  ought  to  acknow-  done  a  bad  action,  of  becoming  a  bad 
ledge  our  gratitude  to  that  profound  man.*'  The  fallacy  consists  in  a  tacit 
race  of  thinkers,  who,  in  circumstauo  assumption,  that  there  is  no  establish- 
ces  unworthy  of  their  principles^  ed  rule  to  command  the  inclinations 
worked  out  the  great  truths,  of  which  in  such  cases.  Doubtful  actions  are 
we  are  now  enjoying  the  advantage.  forbidden  actions,  and  the  results  of 

Erhard  appears  about  this  time  to  voluntary   ignorance  are    voluntary 

have  been  infected  with  the  fashion  violations  of  duty . 

of  secret  associations,  set  by  the  illu-  The  task  which  we  proposed  to 

minati  and  freeihasons  of  the   day.  ourselves  is  nearly  accomplished  with 

He  formed  a  scheme  for  a  league  of  the  completion  of  Erhard' s  education, 

women  to  restore  their  equality  with  and  we  shall  pass  briefly  over  the  re- 

the  dominant  sex,  and  one  for  a  union  maining  events  of  his  life.     He  sc- 

of  all  good  men  for  the  education  of  lected  medicine  as  his  profession ;  and, 

the  rest.     "  What  a  pity  it  is,*'  said  in  the  year  1788,  proceeded  to  the 

his  father's  friend.   Rector    (of  the  University  of  Wiirzburg  to  study  it. 

Latin  school  ?)  Lederer,  *'  what  a  pity  In  1790  he  went  to  sec  the  coronation 

that  I  do  not  know  a  single  person  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  at  Frankfort, 

whom  I  could  propose  as  a  member."  and   derived,   as  he  says,  from  bis 

A  judicious  observation,  which  sug-  journey,  the  advantage  *'  of  losing  all 

gested  to  Erhard  the  equally  judicious  taste  K>r  such  costly  ceremonies  in 

reflection,  that,  for  the  pi  eduction  of  future."     We,  who  are  not  by  nature 

true  good,  virtue  is  the  only  bond  of  speculative  machines,  confess  that  we 

union  necetsary.    Yet  he  was  very  came  to  much  the  same  conclusion 
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at  the  great  spectacle  of  her  most  grap  colonel^  and  offered  him  an  appdnt- 
cions  Majesty's  coronation  last  year,  ment  as  regimental  surgeon  in  that 
At  the  completion  of  his  academic  service.  His  father-in-law  adTaneed 
course  he  took  a  longer  journey,  pre-  money  for  this  purpose  ;  bat  the  cob- 
ceded  by  a  winter  spent  at  Jena,  where  nel  turned  oat  a  swindler,  and  Erfaard 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Rein-  was  rained.  He  speaks  of  this  blow 
hold,  Schiller,  and  Wieland,  and  of  with  great  bitterness.  His  fortone 
a  Baron  Herbert,  who  formed  a  close  however,  began,  not  long  allerwardg, 
friendship  witli  him,  and  afterwards  to  improve.  In  the  year  1795  be 
rendered  him  the  most  essential  ser-  gained  an  introduction  to  the  wdl- 
viccs.  From  Jena  he  proceeded  by  known  minister.  Baron  Ton  Harden. 
Goettingen,  Hamburg,  and  Kiel,  to  berg,  who  at  the  time  presided  over 
Copenhagen,  and  thence  by  sea  to  the  administration  of  the  Franconiaa 
Memel  and  Koenigsberg,  where  he  principalities;andafler  being  employ- 
attained  the  great  object  of  his  travels,  ed  by  him  to  write,  for  a  handsonie 
personal  knowledge  of  his  great  stipend,  in  defence  of  the  claims  of  the 
teacher,  Kant.  *'  He  seemed  sur-  House  of  Brandenburg,  was  recom- 
prised  at  my  mode  of  speaking  of  his  mended  by  him  to  settle  as  a  physictaa 
works  to  him.  I  asked  no  ezplana-  in  Berlin,  where  he  finally  took  up  hii 
tions;  but  merely  thanked  him  for  the  residence,  and  was  admitted  to  prae. 
pleasure  they  had  afforded  me,  with-  tise  in  the  year  1800.  His  reputation 
out  another  word  of  compliment,  gradually  increased,  and  brought  hia 
The  facility  of  understanding  him,  his  share  of  the  polysyllabic  honoon 
which  this  implied;  seemed  to  make  so  dear  to  his  countrymen.  He  was 
him  doubt  at  first  whether  I  had  read  successively  a  member  of  the  Medid- 
them,  but  we  soon  came  to  an  under-  nal- Upper- Examination -Commissioo, 
standing,  and  found  our  society  suitable  and  Upper-  Medicinal-  Conncillor,  and 
to  each  other.**  After  his  return  to  from  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  he 
Nuremberg,  Kant  wrote  to  him  in  received  the  order  of  the  Belgian  Lioo. 
terms  of  which  he  is  justly  proud.  In  1827  he  died,  ''  with  the  consoU- 
"  Of  all  men  whom  I  have  learned  to  tion,*'  says  Yarnhagen,  "  of  the  just, 
know  well,  I  should  like  no  one  for  Devotion  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
daily  intercourse  better  than  you.*'  had  always  accompanied  him  on  his 
In  fact,  the  respect  and  regard  which  way." 

Erhard  through  life  received  from  In  many  of  the  events  of  his  life* 
others,  b  his  best  claim  to  our  esteem.  Erhard  exemplifies  the  distinguisfaiiig 
We  only  know  half  a  man's  character  virtue  of  the  national  intellect,  appre- 
if  we  read  how  he  thought  and  acted,  elation  of  principles,  and  its  great  de- 
without  knowing  how  he  was  thought  feet,  disregard  of  empirical  rules.  Ger- 
of  and  dealt  by.  The  prooik  of  at-  mans  are  often  so  deeply  impressed  by 
'  tachment  which  Erhard  received  from  their  intuition  of  Uie  unity  of  troth, 
his  immediate  friends,  and  the  notice  that  they  consider  the  actual  variety 
which  he  received  from  the  great  men  of  its  manifestations  as  an  obstacle  to 
of  his  time,  may  counterbalance  many  be  removed  or  dbregarded,  and  not  as 
of  the  foibles  which  he  unintentionally  its  condition  and  counterpart.  They 
or  indiflPerently  discloses.  reject  an  action,  or  class  of  aictions,  as 
From  Koenigsbeig  he  travelled  with  limited  and  fragmentary,  in  favour  of 
his  friend  Herbert  to  Klagenfurt,  and  an  arbitrary  symbol  of  some  general 
afterwards  through  the  north  of  Italy  law,  as  Erhard  regarded  not  his  owner- 
and  the  Tyrol  to  Nuremberg,  when  ship  of  the  house,  but  the  fire-lighting 
he  proceeded  with  little  eclat  to  his  which  represented  to  him  abstract 
doctor^s  degree,  though,  from  a  know-  ownership ;  and  within  the  limits  of 
ledge  or  belief  of  his  unpopularity  that  law  they  seek  to  produce  eorre- 
there,  he  had  determined  to  practise  in  spending  unity  of  outward  things,  or, 
some  other  locality.  About  this  time  if  that  is  impossible,  an  emblematic 
he  married,  and  employed  himself  in  unity  which  may  satisfy  the  imagina- 
periodical  writing  on  subjects  connect-  tion ;  wherein  they  are  in  reality  brak- 
ed with  the  priDcipIes  of  jurisprudence,  ing  up  the  one  great  law  into  many. 
He  wished  in  vain  to  obtain  somo  while  they  deceive  themselves  by  the 
university  position,  and  thought  of  re-  substitution  of  laiger  component  units 
moving  to  Poland,  when  he  met  with  for  smaller,  of  secondary  generaliza- 
a  man  named  William  Pearce,  who  tions  for  individual  objects  and  ao- 
reprcsentfd  hirpsplf  us  an  American  tions.     Yet  every  action  is,  as  Fichtc 
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taught  of  every  particle  of  matteri  but  suit  is  an  occasional  appearance  of 
the  point  of  intersection  of  a  thousand  singular  contradiction  between  his 
lawsy  each  of  which  is  severally  sati*?-  prinoipirs  aivl  his  actions — appear- 
fied  and  realized  in  it  for  that  placo  ance  \»  o  »re  cuiivinced  it  was ;  but 
and  time>  While  their  co-existence  and  men  wlio  will  not  use  the  means  which 
necessary  reciprocal  action  makes  an  nature  )>rovidcd  them«  by  supplying 
entire  empirical  realization  of  any  one  rules  to  mediate  between  the  particu- 
impossible ;  for  the  perfect  fulfilment  lar  and  universal — who  try  to  make 
of  an  independent  law  is  at  once  a  ne-  watches  by  the  laws  of  motion,  and 
fixation  of  the  unity  of  the  supreme  to  buy  a  horse  according  to  the  eternal 
law.  If  a  political  course  of  conduct*  principles  of  justice^  must  expect  to 
or  an  individual  rule  of  life«  fails  to  make  errors  in  their  subsumptions  of 
correspond  in  itself  to  our  ideal  of  the  facts  so  very  small,  to  classes  so  very 
state  or  of  personal  character,  it  may  lai^ge,  and  must  lear  with  the  incrc- 
nevertheless  be  required  of  us,  if  it  dullty  of  the  world,  if  it  fails  to  per- 
tends  to  the  practice  of  some  general  ceive  the  attempt  to  subsume  them. 
rule  which  experience  has  suggested  We  suspect  Erhard  neither  of  pe- 
as tending  to  the  production  of  the  culiar  selfishness,  nor  of  want  of  filial 
ideal  of  a  still  higher  law ;  not  that  affection ;  but  we  may  compare  his 
one  can  contradict  the  other,  but  that  prolix  discussions  on  his  infantine 
our  perception  of  one  may  be  enlight*  musical  propensities,  with  his  account 
ened  by  our  clearer  perception  of  the  of  the  death  of  his  mother: — **  Alter 
other.  The  great  philosopher  whom  long  indisposition,  1  found  her  one 
we  have  just  quoted,  fell  into  the  error  morning  with  an  eruption  on  her  head 
of  seeking  unity  short  of  universality,  and  face  like  St  Anthony's  fire,  in 
In  his  Gescnlossener  Handelstaat,  bed,  without  recollection,  and  my 
(close-trading  state,)  he  lays  down  the  efforts  to  recall  it  were  vain — she  died 
conditions  under  which  the  economic  the  same  day.**  Now  for  the  son*8 
relations  of  a  state  may  be  subordina-  reflections : — "  I  have  never  seen  a 
ted  to  perfect  legislation.  The  perfect  patient  in  the  same  state,  and  there- 
g^overnment  must  have  absolute  power,  fore  I  cannot  say  whether  I  took  the 
and  dealings  with  foreigners  must  be  right  steps  or  not.  I  tried  leechef« 
partially  independent ;  therefore,  let  blisters,**  &c. 
all  dealings  with  foreigners  be  prohl-  ,,^^,.        . ..      o          n 

bited,  except  to  the  government  itself  " J^^y*^r°  f  *  I      '  -  ^"'^      ""^^ ' 

for  tiie  supply  of  necessary  imports  to  Philcopher  ?  a  fingering  .lave-- 

its  subjects.     The  deduction  \b  irre-  ^^^^  Zv^erT^rZ-^ 
fragable,  but  the  nujor  of  the  implied  ^^   **  "®   *'  *  grave  . 
syllogism,  the  hypothetical  assertion  Yes,  and  anatomize,  too,  if  the  inte* 
of  the  existence  of  a  perfect  govern-  rests  of  science  required  it :  yet  was  - 
ment  in  a  portion  of  the  earth,  is  false.  Erhard  no  fingering  slave. 
The 'existence  of  neighbours  is  the  We  have  the  authority  of  his  biogra- 
limit  of  its  power,  and  therefore  of  its  pher,  and  the  fact  of  his  reputation,  in 
perfection.   The  problem  of  the  prac-  favour  of  the  belief  that  his  profes- 
tical  reason  is  the  perfect  subordina-  sional  talents  and  attainments  were 
tion  of  all  existence  to  law,  as  the  aim  considerable;  yet  he  met  with  diffi« 
of  the  speculative  reason  is  to  see  the  culties  in  passing  the  examinations,*— 
coincidence  of  formal  law  with  reality,  first  for  his  Doctor's  decree  at  Altorf, 
Formal  law  is  but  a  shadow,  to  repre-  and  afterwards  for  admission  to  prac- 
sent  its  realization  to  the  mind,  and  tice  at  Berlin.     At  the  latter  place, 
those  who  leap  past  the  dificulties  and  the  board  required  him  to  re- write  the 
obstacles  of  the  universe  l^hich  is  to  anatomical  essay  which  he  bad  deli- 
be  subjected  to  it,  or  select  a  portion  vered  to  them,  **  because  much  im- 
to  take  the  place  of  the  whole,  have  portant  and  necessary  matter  belong- 
only  avoided  the  task  of  which  they  ing  to  the  subject  is  not  brought  for- 
might  have  performed  a  part,  by  mis-  ward ;  mnch  is  said* that  is  untrue,  iiud, 
taking  its  nature  and  meaning.  They  on  the  other  hand,  many  thingt»  ir- 
reject  the  discrepancies  which  they  are  relevant  to  the  essay  are  entered  into." 
called  upon  to  harmonize.     **  Solitu-  How  he  was  likely  to  receive  this  re- 
dinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant.'*  proof*  we  may  judge  from  his  modest 
The  haste  to  realize  laws  wliich  remarks  on  a  similar  rebuke  from  the 
Fichte  displayed  in  poHtiral  economy,  Doctors  at  Altorf.     "  T  can  only."  lie 
Erhard  carried  into  lilf  ;  and  the  rt?-  s,»^.s   **iiiiribule  to  in^'   nittiuucholy 
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state  of  mind  at  the  timcy  which  pre-  monarchy  may  satisfy  all  the  wants 
Tented  me  from  refiectiog  on  circum-  of  the  moral  man  ;  but  we  havegiTea 
stances  calmly,  the  fact,  that  1  derived  sufficient  proofs  of  his  total  want  of 
less  instruction  from  my  examination^  that  common  sense^  accompanied  with 
than  from  my  dispute  with  my  grand-  latent  humour,  whieh  is  happily  to 
mother  about  the  ghosts ;  and  that  it  Englishmen  a  national  Socratie  «cj« 
was  only  lately**  (query ,  at  the  Berlin  fUtfy,  euiplerumque  parent,  nnnfuum 
examination  ?)  "  that  1  learned  that,  aa  impellenti  stspe  rtvocanli.  He  tebs  iis» 
superstition  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  indeed,  that  his  unpopularity  at  No- 
experience,  so  the  vanity  of  learning  remberg  originated  in  the  exercise  of 
is  not  to  be  defeated  by  sound  critic  a  certain  hiunorous  disposition  wbick 
oism  of  the,  pretended  experience  he  derived  from  his  father,  and  we 
which  it  brings  forward.**  will  not  deny  him  the  faculty,  though 

We  wish  some  divine  had  drawn  a  we  should  scarcely  have  mscoTcred 
similar  rebuke  upon  himself,  by  cri-  its  existence.  Still  less  would  we  say 
ticisiog,  as  in  the  Eigendunkel  der  that  his  countrymen  in  general  are 
Gelehrsamkeit  he  might  perhaps  have  without  humour.  We  know  thai  sone 
been  tempted  to  do,  a  plan  which  he  of  their  writers  possess  it  in  a  high  de- 
formed in  conjunction  with  Goeschen,  gree  ;  but  in  their  common  literature^ 
a  bookseller,  during  a  pedestrian  jour-  it  rather  concerns  itself  with  the  op- 
ney  from  Jena  to  Wiirzburg,  "  of  a  positions  of  custom  and  reason,  ihaa 
translation  of  the  Bible  as  a  popular  with  those  of  caprice  or  ignorance 
book  ( ToileUenbuch),  The  translation  and  custom,  so  that  they  cUreet  the 
was  divided  between  us,  and  we  saw  laugh  against  the  rule  which  violala 
iu  the  spirit  the  fruits  of  this  our  un-  a  principle,  and  we  against  the  indi- 
dertaking  to  communicate  this  history  vidual  who,  in  pursuit  of  a  supposed 
more  widely  to  mankind — fruits  whieh  principle,  breaks  through  the  rule, 
this  book  produces  not  so  much  through  After  all,  men  who  are  not  afraid  ol 
the  narrations,  as  through  the  manner  being  laughed  at,  and  have  no  triho- 
of  narration,  and  the  comprehensive  nal  of  humoristic  conscience  withii 
representation  of  all  situations  into  themselves,  are  most  likely  to  poBsea 
which  man,  as  a  being  of  natiure,  must  that  self-confidence,  which  is  the  first, 
come.*'  We  had  thought  that '<  this  second,  and  third  requisite  for  soccess 
book*'  had  been  translated  into  some  in  life.  We  have  seen  the  prosperou 
two  hundred  languages,  and,  amongst  course  which  £rhard*a  fortunes  took 
others,  into  the  mother  tongue  of  one  in  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  and  it  ii 
Martin  Luther.  We  had  even  sup-  but  fair  to  show,  in  the  words  of  lus 
posed  the  manner  of  narration  had  biographer,  how  he  deserved  and  how 
been  tolerably  preserved,  and  that  it  he  bore  them. 

was  the  "  toileUenbuch  '*  of  every  toi-  '^  On  his  personal  cbaraeter,  one 

let  table  from  Berlin  to  the  Sandwich  voice  prevails  from  all  who  knew  kizn. 

Islands ;  but  in  this  new  and  wonder-  As  the  foundation  of  all  his  views,  of 

working  publication,    we   recognise  his  exertion  and  action,  we  must  point 

one  remarkable  element ; — one  of  the  out  the  strictest  morality,  to  which  he 

translators  certainly,  and  the  other  referred  every  thing.  All  his  thoughts 

probably,  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  and  his  conduct  continued,  tinder  all 

the  original.     Erhard,  who  knew  on-  circumstances,  to  be  devoted,  in  the 

ly  Latin  enough  to  read  modem  works  first  instance,  to  truth   and  justice^ 

of  science,  had  little  or  no  Greek;  and  combined    with    the    purest   philao- 

of  Hebrew,  he  had,  fbr all  that  appearsi  thropy,  which  he  felt  and  displayed 

never  so  much  as  heard.     What  of  kindly  and  disinterestedly,  but  without 

that  ?   **  The  road  was  made  by  these  any  hypocritical  affectation,  for  all  his 

thoughts  as   pleasant  as  a  road-  to  brethren — thousands  of   whem  hiw 

everlasting  bieasedness.     Nothing,  in^  noured  in  him  not  only  the  skilful 

deed,  has  come  of  the  proposal,  but  physician,  but  also  the  tried  friend 

it  was  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  and  counsellor,  the  generous  benefae- 

pleasure  it  gave  us  atthe  time."  tor.  'His  great    understanding,   bis 

We  might  quote  other  instances  of  inexhaustible   learning,    his    kindly, 

oddity ;  such  as  his  complaining  by  unpretending,  and  yet  one  might  say, 

letter  to  Washington  of  the  pseudo-  proud  character,  made  his  society  u 

eolonel  who  cheated  him,  or  the  treat-  instructive  as  it  was  attractive.*' 

ise  which  he,  a  republican  from  in-  And  so,  with  much  regard  and  r^ 

faney,  wrote  to  prove  that  absolute  spect,  we  bid  him  farewell* 
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THE  YISION  OK  CALIOULA. 

A  PUAGMENT. 

BY  B.  SIMMONS. 


•«  InritabatuT  tniomnia  maxlme  i  iSeqiiA  ebim  plus  quam  trlbut  nocturn*a  horif  quleseebat ;  ac 
non  his  quldem  pladda  quiete,  scd  pavida  mifU  rerum  iniagin)bui|  ut  qui.  Inter  caeteias*  Palaoi 
QiTAitOAM  BPaciaM  colloQuentem  secum  videre  visus  kit." 


SuxTOfliVBj  in  yit,  CaUg, 


I. 

The  night  is  over  Rome — deep  night  intense 

Cloudlessly  blue  in  its  magnificence ; 

There  is  no  moon>  but  holy  starlight  there 

Shoots  its  soft  lustre  through  the  lucid  air ; 

The  trophied  shrines  along  old  Tiber*s  stream 

Fling  their  dim  shadows  tvith  a  solemn  gleam  $ 

While^  in  its  far  supremacy  above, 

Like  dawn*s  white  glimmer^  towers  the  Fane  of  Jove.* 

II. 
The  city's  roar  hath  diedy  and  far  away 
Died  the  gay  discords  of  the  jocund  day ; 
Long  hours  ago  the  proud  Theatre's  yell 
Sank  fiercely  glad  as  the  last  fencer  fell  | 
And  silent  long»  through  erery  echoing  patb» 
Lie  the  broad  Forum  and  the  mighty  Bath  ; 
Even  Lovct  the  watchful*  shrouds  his  roieeless  lute 
In  precincts  now  where  all  but  Power  is  mute. 

lU. 

Bright  through  yon  groves  of  plane  and  cedar  shine 
The  lamps'  gold  radiance  from  the  Palatine  ; 
Now  losty  now  lambent>  as  their  circling  ward» 
The  mail*d  Pretorians  pace,  in  ceaseless  guard-* 
Theirs  the  high  charge  to  keep  unbroken  still 
The  slumbering  echoes  of  that  haughty  hill ; 
For,  worse  than  treason's  step  or  traitor's  eye, 
Who  breaks  the  silence  with  a  sound  must  die— - 
A  silence  sterner  than  the  stillness  spread 
In  Mizraim  deserts  round  her  sceptred  dead. 

IV. 

There,  in  its  far  immensity  ontroll'd. 

The  Caesars'  Palace  lifls  its  domes  of  gold,f 

Or  nobly  stretches  through  the  olive  shades. 

In  marble  coolness,  its  superb  arcades ; 

Or  rears  its  soaring  porticoes,  that  throw 

A  lustrous  gloom  on  the  tall  groves  below. 

And  porphyry  founts,  whose  graceful  waters  gush 

With  clearer  tinkle  through  the  azure  hush ; 


*  '*  Id  the  midst,  to  crown  the  pyraitiid  formed  by  B«ch  an  auemblage  of  majecti^ 
edifices,  rote  the  shrine  of  the  Guardian  of  the  Empire — the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
toiiiius,  OR  a  hundred  steps,  supported  by  a  hundred  pillars^  adorned  with  all  the  refine* 
ments  of  art,  and  biasing  with  the  plunder  of  the  world."— £(;syack. 

t  The  Imperial  residence  was  fiied  by  Augaatus  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  It  was  here, 
toe,  that  the  Aurea  Dwnw,  the  golden  house  of  Nero»  stood,  which  was  afterward* 
destroyed  by  the  order  of  Vespasian,  as  too  suihptiioos  even  for  a  Roman  Emperor,  , 
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White  shloe  the  pillarM  terraces,  and  long 
Bright  hosts  of  gods  in  many  a  scnlptar^  throngs 
Whose  breathless  life»  in  the  calm  starlight  honrsy 
Casts  a  chill  lovelvpess  upon  the  flowers — 
The  thousand-banded  flowers  thatf  wide  and  far* 
From  the  deep  beauty  of  bell»  cup>  and  star. 
Their  fragrance  fling  to  heayen^  though  not  an  air 
To  kiss  the  lily's  languid  lips  is  there — 
Eton  the  sweet  rose^  that  leans  its  tender  cheek 

Against  yon  shaft  of  rare  Synnada*s  stone** 
Seems  sculptured  from  the  mjurble's  purple  streak* 

So  deep  night's  dread  solenmity  is  thrown. 

T. 

Say,  to  what  Spirit's  gentlest  swav  is  given 

This  hour  delicious  'neath  the  lull  of  heaven  ? 

Steal  its  pure  influences  down  to  steep 

The  rerel- wearied  in  the  bath  of  sleep — 

To  waft  adoring  sounds  to  beauty's  pillow* 

And  stir  with  song  her  bosom's  dazzling  billow-— 

Or  breathe  deep  quiet  through  the  londy  room 

When  the  pale  sophist*  in  his  reasoning  gloom* 

Or  dreaming  lyrist — ah*  less  happy  sage  1— 

Bends  thoughtful  o'er  the  lamp-illumined  page  ? 

Heed  not*  but  hasten  where  the  starlight  falb» 

And  bums  in  gold  on  yon  refulgent  walls ; 

Glance  through  the  Augustan  chambers— even  there 

Where  the  still  myrtles  look  like  spectres  in — 
And  see  black  Night  slip  from  their  wolfish  lair 

On  murderous  Power  the  dogs  of  Hell  and  Sin. 

VI. 

Far  down  the  radiant  galleries  Hb  came* 

Where  the  soft  cresset  s  duskly-curtain*d  flame 

Lent  the  voluptuous  loneliness  an  air* 

As  Death  and  Pomp  fbr  mastery  struggled  there. 

Onwards  he  came*  and  the  tall  Thracian  slave* 

That  kept  die  portals  with  unsheathed  glaive* 

Stifien'd  with  horror*  till  his  glassy  eye 

That  dared  not  look*  froze  in  perplexit)r. 

He  came— the  Caesar  dread — £aAh*s  awful  lord— 

The  all-tremendous  One*  whose  whisperM  word 

Fill'd*  like  pervading  Nature*  land  and  flood ;  f 

And*  if  but  syllabled  in  wrathful  mood* 

Had  the  swift  lightning's  soundless  power  to  pierce* 

Rending  and  blasting*  through  the  universe ! 

vn. 
Breathe  there  no  splendours  from  that  august  brow  ? 
Forth  from  his  presence  does  no  halo  glow  ? 
Throng  not  around  glad  parasites  to  ba^ 
In  the  stray  smile  their  servile  faces  ask? 


*  The  most  predons  marble  of  the  Romani  wm  that  broaght  from  Symiada ;  it  was 
of  a  white  coloar,  tinged  with  a  delicate  purple. 

f  The  arbitrary  power  of  the  emperors  was  as  complete  as  it  was  despotic.  For 
the  victim  who  incurred  their  displeaiure,  *'  to  remain,*'  says  Gibbon,  *'  was  fat«l,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  fly ;  be  was  encompassed  by  a  vast  extent  of  sea  and  land,  which 
he  could  never  hope  to  traverse  without  being  discovered,  seized,  and  reatM«d  to  his 
Irritated  master."  "  Wherever  you  are,"  said  Cicero  to  the  eziM  lAareeUns,  "  re- 
member that  you  are  equally  within  the  power  of  the  conqueror." 
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No  I — in  that  tall  attenuated  foim/ 
Lone  as  some  prowling  leopard  of  the  storm-- 
In  that  pale  cheek,  and  those  red  restless  ejesy 
Where  the  sweet  halm  of  slumber  never  lies— 
In  the  parch'd  lips*  cleft  by  a  moaning  sound. 
And  haggard  locks,  where,  twisted  wildly  round, 
£mpire*s  dread  fillet  clasps  his  temples  broad, 
Mark  all  a  Despot  needs  to  mar  the  woiks  of  God. 

VIII. 

**  Bright  maids  I  **  the  mad  Blasphemer  mutter'd^-.'^  ye 
Who  track'd  Orestes  with  such  constancy 
That  his  brain  bum'd,  and  reason  fled  at  last 
Beneath  the  spell  your  beauties  round  him  cast— 
Accept  my  thanks,  that,  turning  from  the  fane 
His  ardours  reared  you  on  Telphusia's  plain,t 
You  now  vouchsafe  to  shake  the  witchery  curFd 
In  your  fair  locks,  o'er  him  who  shakes  the  world ! 
More  faithful  than  the  mortal  nymphs  whose  care 
Is  still  my  momentary  love  to  share. 
Ye  never  leave  me — morning,  fragnant  noon. 
And  night,  fierce-glaring  with  its  bloody  moon-^ 
That  moon  that,  even  when  icy  winter  reigns. 
Scorches  and  dries  the  current  in  my  veins. 
And  still  will  stare  upon  my  aching  sight. 
Startling  the  slumber  that  does  not  alight : 
All  constant  Three  t 

— ^yet  if,  avenging  Jove, 
Thy  handmaids  come  commission'd  from  above 
To  wreak — as  erst  upon  thy  sire— on  me. 
Earth's  thunder-wielder,  thy  grim  jealousy, 
I  scoff  the  scourge  that  only  can  destroy. 
Storm  as  thou  wilt— the  dull  lethargic  joy. 
Which  the  vile  slave  in  Laurion's  caverns  dim — 
Could  Caesar  sleep — might  boast  he  shared  with  him. 
Yet  hold  1 — ^the  hour  imparts  with  its  deep  rest 
To  this  unslumbering,  pleasure-craving  breast' 
One  stimulating  throb-lone  strong  delight — 
To  burst  upon  the  soft  patrician's  night. 
And  watch  the  terror  starting  through  each  limb 
When  summonM  here,  'mid  gladiators  grim 
They  stand ; — by  Orcus  1  how  they  seem  to  feel 
The  cold  keen  fury  of  the  griding  steel 
Already  severing  life  asunder : — ^yes. 
Night  even  to  me  is  not  without  its  bliss ; 
And,  while  one  sapient  senator  remains 
To  speed  my  hours  with  what  fools  call  his  puns. 
Pale  Nemesis  may  watch  her  lonely  shrine, 
Heap'd  by  no  fear- wrung  sacrifice  of  mine— 
And  choke  my  thresholds  with  a  shadowy  throng. 
Each  red  hand  shaking  the  uplifted  thong ; 
And  the  Olympus-throned  may  thunder  stiU 
Upon  the  right  of  this  defying  hill : — 


*  *'  SUtura  fuit  emineDti,  pallido  colore,  corpore  enormi,  graciliUte  maxima  cervi- 
iAm  et  cmrum,  etocnlis  et  temppribus  eoncavis,  fronte  lata  et  terra,'*  &c.— Scxtovius. 

t  However  reloctant  the  worship  offered  in  them,  there  were  several  temples  erected 
to  the  Furies  in  Greece  ;  those  at  Cyrenea  and  Telphiuia  in  Arcadia  were  amongst  the 
most  distinguished.  I  am  afraid,  for  the  text's  sake,  that  it  was  thei  former-  which 
Orestes  dedicated  to  those  deities  who  exercised  so  fatal  an  influence  on  his  destiny. 
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Even  noir  I  spurn," 

At  once— as  if  the  stroke 
That  in  the  Alp-storm  snutee  the  wasted  oak 
Had  fell'd  him  there — the  god-contemner  prone 
DroppM,  like  that  -wild  tree  from  its  mountains  blowA : 
And  ere  the  noiseless  and  attendant  crowd 
Of  slaves,  who  watch'd  behind  the  Tyrian  cloud 
That  flung*  its  folds,  in  many  a  silken  fall. 
Around  the  vastness  of  that  gorgeous  hall. 
Could  reach  their  prostrate  lord,  a  change  had  cast 
Its  shadow  o*er  him — paralysed-— and  pass'd. 

IX. 

They  raised  him,  with  8tunn*d  frame  and  drooping  headi 

As  one  scarce  rescued  from  the  ghastly  dead 

They  fann*d  his  forehead,  where  the  fiery  will 
With  some  strong  agony  contended  still: 
Sudden  he  shook  aside  their  trembling  cares. 
And  starting  forward,  as  a  maniac  stares 
Upon  some  shape — how  dreadful  we  but  guess 
From  the  racked  gazer*s  terrible  distres^^ 
Transfix'd  he  stood ;  his  fbar-dilated  eye. 
Wild  with  amaze,  stretch'd  into  vacancy. 
As  though  some  palpable  horror  stood  between 

Him  and  the  placid  beauty  of  the  night. 
That,  through  the  rose  and  citron*s  fragrant  ftcreett^ 
.  Flll'd  all  &e  portal  to  its  Parian  height. 

X. 

Long  stood  the  Cursed-with-etnpire  moveless  there,  * 

As  marble  vow'd  by  nations  to  Despair ; 

Long  seem*d  to  shudder  at  some  voice,  Whose  t666 

Of  thunder  broke  upon  his  ear  alone : 

At  last  the  trance  gave  way  in  one  wUd  gasp. 

And,  reeling  back,  he  caught,  with  fbeble  clasp. 

The  nearest  column,  while  shock'd  nature's  pain 

Dropp*d  from  his  forehead  like  the  summer  rain  ;.^ 

«  Ho  I— instant,  slaves ! "  at  length  he  falterM— «*  Fly ! 

Bid  to  our  sacred  presence  instantly 

That  prophet-raver,  half  a  knave — half  fool — 

Adept  in  all  that  yonder  starry  school 

Vouchsafes  to  teach  its  students — he  who  told 

'The  wreath  of  empire  never  should  enfold 

This  brow  until  o'er  Baise's  sunny  bay — 

A  liquid  path — I  urged  my  war-8teed*s  way  ;* 

Fool — as  if  winds  or  waves  could 

Ha!  agaiA 
That  awful  voice ! — tis  crushing  in  my  brain ! 
And  thou  wilt  visit  me,  Tremendous  Power, 
Henceforth  for  ever  in  the  stabber*s  hour  ? 
'Tis  well^thou  look'st  too  dreadful  for  a  God 
That  kings  can  bribe,  or  hecatombs  denrand. 
So  let  me  dare  thee  deeply — ^yes,  by  Him 
Who  shakes  the  sable  urn  in  Hades  grim  I 
Or  by  an  oath  more  sacred — by  the  shrine 


*  Thrasyllufl,  an  eminent  soothsayer  at  Rome,  in  this  and  seTerat  of  the  precedSng 
reigns,  hazarded  the  prediction  alluded  to : — '*  Non  magis  Calum  imperatoram,  q;ium 
per  Baianum  Slnum  equis  diacursarum.**  To  disprove  the  pr«di^ion,  GUlgtila  bmit 
the  bridge  from  PoxxuoU  to  Baiae. 
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And  name  of  her — Drnsilla  the  Di?iii«  1  * 

As  Jove  the  Cloud.compeller>  o'er  my  hatd 

Hb  judgmept  thunders  ever  rainly  sped^ 

So  do  I  shake  my  tameless  spirit  free 

From  all  thy  funerai  tbreatSi  mysterious  Deity ! 

Again — why  stays  the  dotard? — soft — ^he's  here^- 

Thrasyllus,  soothsayer,  dismiss  the  fear 

That  blanches  in  thy  eheek,  it  mocks  the  snoir 

Of  thy  most  reverend  tresses'  scanty  flow. 

Approach  and  mark  me — quick — thy  laggard  foot 

Treads  onward  as  reluctantly  and  mute^ 

As  thou  wert  bidden  to  those  glorious  feasts 

Where  I  and  Torture  pledge  the  white^lipp*d  gueiti  | 

As  if  the  domes  that  lean  in  radiant  line 

Their  ponderous  gold  upon  the  Palatine 

0*erhung  thee  nowy  filled  with  the  festal  state 

I  love  to  fling  around  the  gulf  of  fate. 

Thou  8tart*8t«  as  if  thy  moon-bewilderM  sight 

Saw  not  this  spacious  audieace-hall  aright  t 

Look  round  thee>  priest,  perchance  thou'lt  dare  to  $kf 

This  is  net  Naples — Maf  Sarrentum's  bay } 

And  there  Misenum's  cape,  fW>m  whence — come  neaff 

I  saw  what  none  e*er  saw  but  me — what  ear 

Was  cursed  not  with  till  now, — Thb  miohtt  8b A| 

As  LIVE  THE  IMMOaTAL  GODS  I   UA9  SFOKEN  ONtO  Mt  I 

And  lifted  up  its  thousand  tongues,  and  shook 
All  its  wide  deeps  Into  one  stormy  look  i 
And  cast  the  thunder  of  its  Tolce*B  roll, 
And  aspect's  fierceness  on  both  sense  and  souli 

XI. 

"  List  to  the  portent.— Soaree  an  hour  is  past» 

Since,  on  yon  emerald  promontory  east, 

I  looked  along  broad  ocean's  hush'd  eapaose 

Fiird  with  the  strength  of  midnight's  oonnteniaoe  i 

Boundlessly  slept  the  deep ;  nor  sail  nor  oaf 

Broke  from  the  far  horiBon  to  the  short 

The  streteh  of  waves  that,  lapsing  calmly  eveni 

Drank  the  dark  glory  of  the  sapphire  hetven  | 

And  far,  away  afar,  Proehyta's  isle 

Hoarded  one  hue  of  day's  departed  snlle^ 

One  flush  of  rase^light  that^  I  know  not  wby^ 

Long  as  it  linger'd,  fix'd  my  fbverish  eye  | 

At  length  it  faded  into  night,  and  then 

I  faced  the  giant  loneliness  again  I 

I  listen'd^'twaa  the  rushing  through  my  heirt 

Of  the  hot  blood  in  many  a  fiery  start  j — 

I  listen'd — ^'twas  the  sedges'  whispering  speech, 

Kiss'd  by  the  waters  on  the  siWer. beach  f-» 

Once  more — I  dream,  or  else  the  sounds  that  surge 

Still  luuder,  break  from  oceaa*B  circling  verge  1 

'Twas  even  so — at  first  a  mingMng  hum, 

Like  that  of  nations  meeting  as  they  come, 

And  then  a  kmd  hubbub — a  snllen  roar> 

And  dash  of  waves  on  every  sounding  shore— 

And  billows  rose  and  rose,  without  a  hrecBO, 

And  the  stars  shrank  before  the  hewlifig  seas^- 


*  His  favonrite  sister.    He  caused  temples  to  be  eteetsd  to  her  divinity— and  upon 
all  oecauons  of  anusfial  soleAOity  lie  swore  by  her  name. 
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And  migli^  ekocb  eame  apwmrd  tioni  a£u*. 

Like  the  old  giants  erowding  oo  to  wv ; 

And  HeaTen  was  hu^  and  hnrrynig  Tcncea  Ugli» 

Calling  and  answering  from  the  upper  sk  j. 

Shook  the  wild  air :  At  length,  when  fiercest  raffed 

The  strife  the  waters  with  stnnn'd  Natore  wage^ 

At  once  the  whole  tremendous  Oeean  heaved 

Up  in  one  wide  eooTnlsion ! — Earth,  reUered* 

Reel'd  to  her  oentre ; — still  the  growing  sea 

Bear*d  to  the  zenith  its  immenrityy 

And  whiri  winds  girt  its  limhs  in  stotmj  crowdif 

While  from  aboTe  careered  the  thunder-doods. 

And  hdm'd  its  shadowy  head,  as  with  die  gloom 

And  dreadful  tosring  of  a  battle-plume; 

And  the  broad  lightnings  leap*d  about,  and  ponrM 

Their  terrors  rouid  it  tike  a  fiery  sword! 

.—Thou  tremblesty  slare, — ^well»  Cuns  may  eonfiMS 

That  he,  for  one  brief  moment,  did  no  less: 

Upward  I  strain'd  my  gaze  to  meet  the  brow 

vfhoae  glanoe  I  felt  was  bumiog  through  me  now. 

In  Tsin — for  still  the  thunder's  streamy  seowl 

Muffled  the  features  with  a  mighty  cowl ; 

And,  though  at  times  the  madd'ning  winds  would  sweep 

That  Toil  aside,  I  could  not  bear  tha  deep 

And  wrathful  face  rereal'd  and  wrapp*d  so  soon 

— Lurid  and  dim,  like  an  ecMpeed  moon  I 

Fatigued  I  sank ;  but,  mark  me*  not  subdued 

By  aught  that  savours  of  a  weaker  mood. 

Then  on  my  ear  a  Toice,  whose  aooents  spoke 

With  earthquake*8  hope-destroying  loudness,  broke  ; 

At  once  o'er  oonttnent  and  islands  spread 

A  calm,  than  even  that  warring  din  more  dread ; 

And  thus — Bis-Ultor  Mars !  what  boots  it  what  was  said  ? 

Fierce  words  that  told  of  some  great  Spirit  stiU 

Claiming  ascendance  o*er  my  sceptred  will — 

Some  nameless  God,  who  deem*d  the  Julian  line 

Were  not  so  guiltless,  not  so  aJSI^rine 

As  sUves  would  hold ;  denouncements,  too,  that  urge 

To  madness,  lash'd  as  with  a  brazen  scouige 

My  soul,  and  bared  the  future  as  the  past. 

And  menaced  of  an  hour,  when  on  the  blast 

Of  glory*8  heaven,  no  more  our  Eagle's  wings 

Should  darken  wide  earth  with  their  shadoinngs. 

But  cower  and  stoop  before  the  iron  hail 

That  broods  even  now  in  some  far  Polar  gale  I 

—I  bore  no  more — but  sprang  and  faced  the  sea 

With  a  proud  Roman's  conscious  migesty ; 

And  saw  but  there  the  fast* subsiding  flood 

Through  eyes  bedimm'd  as  with  a  &n  of  blood. 

XII. 

"  And  I  had  still  to  suffer :  in  the  east 
The  breeze  that  freshen'd  o*er  the  billow*s  breast 
Dash'd  them  to  foam  that,  far  as  night  prerails 
Gleam'd  like  the  canvass  of  a  thousand  sails ; 
And  sails  were  there,  that  forward  fast  and  firee 
As  those  white  billows,  bounded  countlessly ; 
Strange  spectre  ships  in  many  a  ghastly  fleet 
Crowding,  and  wafting  one  portentous  freight. 
Which  the  rude  barks  demonstrate  came  from  far 
— The  Spear*8  stem  merchandsie— barbaHan  War! 
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They  near'd ;  each  vessel  burden'd  irith  iti  fronp 

Of  savage  warriors  at  the  shielded  poop  ; 

Tall  fire*eyed  men*  like  the  Athlete  we 

Feed  for  the  Arena's  sportive  butchery : 

And  stUi  they  swarm*cl«  and  anchor*d»  and  outponrM 

On  wailing  shores  that  devastating  Horde  1 

And  a  red  haze  swept  o'er  the  groaning  hillsy 

And  every  sound  and  sight,  whose  horror  llirills 

Perception,  seem'd,  by  Hell's  own  black  decision, 

RoU'd  on  my  soul  in  one  chaotic  vision  I 

Jove !  what  a  blinding  scroll  was  there  unfbrl'd. 

The  last  wild  throes  of  my  own  Roman  World ! 

The  ravaged  Province— slaughter'd  people — Fanes 

Blazing  and  tumbling  on  Use  famished  plains ; 

Even  Rome,  the  god-built,  belted  round  with  war— 

And  lo  I  the  worse  than  Gauls  burst  through  her  every  bar  I 

And,  'mid  the  Plague's  rank  steam,  mad  Famine's  roar. 

And  woman  ravish'd  and  man's  rushing  gore. 

The  savage  feasted  in  our  palace  halls--- 

Ave,  by  Uiejasj^r  founts,  whose  lulling  falls 

Bless  my  Vditrian  villa  with  their  rain,* 

Beneath  its  shadows  of  luxuriant  plane 

Grim  Scythia  styed  and  (|uaff'd  each  priceless  cup 

The  Scipios*  suppliant  children  proffer'd  up  I—. 

It  was  too  much — a  whirling  in  my  brain— 

A  snapping  of  each  hot  distended  vein^— 

And  then  oblivion— and  that  hour  of  fear 

Was  o'er — and  thou,  dull  prophet,  thou  art  here  I 

Aye,  I  remember  all — ^while  I  have  spoken. 

Back  on  my  sense  reality  has  broken. 

I  have  but  dream*  d — and  yonder  guarded  shades 

Shroud  in  'mid  Rome  those  glittering  colonnades : 

And  I  am  safe— have  called  thee,  cnfty  Greek, 

To  read  the  purport  of  my  vision— speak  I  '* 

xin. 
Slowly  that  bow'd  and  listening  sage  arosQ, 
And,  though  a  century's  consecrating  snows 
Had  whiten'd  o'er  his  head,  he  stood  as  tali 
In  the  rich  shadows  of  that  nnful  hall. 
And  with  as  dauntless  look,  as  he  who  read 

The  words  Jehovah  the  Avenger  traced 
Before  Belshazzar,  in  the  hour  Sie  Mede 

Burst  in  red  valour  on  that  godless  feast. 

XIV. 

''  Caius  I  '*  thus  calmly  spoke  the  prescience-gifted. 

In  accents  solemn  as  sepulchral  breeze 
Through  some  lone  cypress,  while  his  hands  uplifted 

Seem'd  to  attest  immortal  witnesses  :— 
''  Caius  1  my  words  are  few ;  but,  though  the  gloom 
Enwraps  me  of  inexorable  doom ; 
Though  to  my  searching  eye  thy  stem  intent* 
Fang'd  with  all  tortures  tyrants  can  invent. 
Is  not  unknown,  as  I  have  yet  conceal'd 
No  truth  thy  wilful  race  would  see  reveal'd ; 


*  The  Imperial  VilU  at  YeUtrv  was  his  faYonrfte  retreat  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
gigantic  plane-trecB ;  one  of  which  was  capable  of  containing  in  il8  branefaei  a  large 
table,  with  the  Emperor,  attendants,  fce— Pliitt. 
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So  do  I  iiov  Dotfarinkingly  to  thw 
Pronounce  my  last  and  parting  prophecy ; — 
Sin  stalks  the  lbp'roos  baeth  from  shorb  to  8B0e«« 
Hbb  bubbling  chaucb  will  contain  mo  moeb  ; 
The  sbuddbbino  oods  yield  thbie  dbeided  powbe 
.  To  the  geeat  Anobl  or  thb  coming  rove  ; 
Soke  One  Almighty,  that  feom  countless  eld 
His  face  iv  cloudlbss  darkness  has  withheld  ; 
His  wrath  shall  sweev  thb  kations,  and  the  se^ 
Be  the  stern  servant  of  that  ministry  I  * 
In  blood  shall  sink  each  Cjbsar's  blood- stained  vokic. 
Ye  sow'd  the  whirlwind — oo  reap  the  storm  ! 


[Jnup, 


*  The  flrtt  serlons  irruption  of  the  barbarians  took  place  by  sea.     They 
the  later  to  the  Euxine,  and  pouring  through  the  Heiletpont,  inundated  the 
Greece,  Africa,  and  Italy. 
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toral reform,  477— the  elections  of  1839 
the  moat  momeotoua  that  ever  occurred  in 
France,  452 — its  evil  coniequeaces  de- 
aciibed,  4^3 — all  parties  aeemed  to  have 
(:ombined  for   the   purpose  of  attacking 
Louia  Philippe,  and,  through  him,  the 
throne,  454. 

Gardiner,  William,  his  work  of  hhxtka  and 

Ffieads,  or  Pleasant  RecoUectioaa  of  a 

dilettanti,  reviewed*  460. 
German,  the  iife  of  a  speculative,  837 
Gods,  hymns  to  the.  No.  1.    To  Neptune, 

019_£«o.  U.  to  ApoUo,  820— No.  III. 

to  Venus,  828— No.  IV.  to  Diana,  824 

»^tio.  V.  to  Mercury,  826— No.  VL  to 

Bacchus,  826. 
Goethe  and  the  Germane,  a  discourse  on 

tbem,  247. 

ilaUowtd    Ground,    a    poem    by    George 

PauUa,  paiiiih  achoolmaater  of  Newlands, 

Paitl.,  595— Part  11.  698 
Heriick's  poetry,  charaeterised,  791. 
Homer — Egypt — the  Trojan  horse,  366. 
flouse  on  the  Hills,  the,  a  tale  in  verse, 

654. 
Hymaa  to  the  Goda.  No   I.  To  Neptune, 

819— No.  IL  to  Apollo,   820— No.  III. 

to  VenoK,  822 — ^No.  IV.  to  Diana,  624 

_No.  V.  to  Mercury,  625— No.  VL  to 

Bacehua,  828. 

IHad,  the  twenty-aeeond  book  of  it  translated 
iota  English  Trochaics,  by  William  E. 
Aytoua,  834. 

Iw^,  Peisia,  and  Afghaoiataa,  93. 

Ireland  under  the  Triple  Alliance — the  po- 
pular party,  the  Homan  Catholic  priebti, 
and  the  Queen  a  Ministera,  212  — the 
agrarian  calendar  of  crimes  furnished  by 
this  aUtaace  ia,  1st,  Enforcement,  &c., 
of  the  righta  of  property,  214— ^landlords, 


ib.^ageats,  218— bailtfia,  ai9<— tenaate, 
220 — Unpopular  exercise  of  elective  fran- 
chise, 222— evidence,  ib. — ^jury,  obnox- 
ious verdict,  223— Proteatantism,  224 — 
refusal  to  enter  secret  aocietiea,  227 — 
2d,  proofs  of  agrarian  crimes  continued, 
Baron  Richard's  charge,  341 — elective 
franchi»e,  845 — evidence  In  court  of  law, 
ib.— >obligationa  of  a  juror,  846 — the 
crime  of  Proteatantism,  or,  ooovertion 
from  Rome,  347— the  landlord  crime,  846 
— elective  franchise,  ib. — evidence,  ib.— 
jury,  859  —  ProteaUntiam,  860— Rib- 
bonism,  852. 

Iron  gate,  the,  a  legend  of  Alderley,  271. 

luly  aa  it  was,  62. 

Kate,  a  poem,  from  Lake  Wallenatadt  in 
Switxerland,  301. 

Lamar  tine,  Alphonse  de,  his  life  and  literary 
character,  characteriaed,  76. 

Legend  of  the  Lido,  the,  766. 

Legendary  Lore,  by  Arcbseu«,  No.  V.,  The 
Onyx  Ring.  Part  IlL,  Chap.  L  17— 
Chap.  II.,  20— Chap.  III.,  23— Chap. 
IV.,  26— Chap,  v.,  27— Chap.  VL,  30 
Chap.  VH.,  86  — Chap.  VIIL,  86— 
Chap.  IX.,  36— Chan.  X.,  40— Chap. 
XL,  43— Chap.  XII.',  46. 

Lido,  the  Legend  of  the,  766. 

Manchester,  a  wedc  at,  481  > 

Mathesra,  the  comedian,  hie  memoiraby  Mrs 
Mathews,  reviewed,  229. 

M^rim^e  on  oil  painting,  reviewed,  747. 

Mildmay,  A.  Murray,  bia  letter  to  Chris- 
topher North,  Eaq.,  on  Scotch  nationality, 
643. 

Mtlne*a,  R.  M.,  on  the  Goddeae  Venus  in 
the  middle  ages,  618. 

Mitchell,  Major,  his  second  and  third  ex- 
pedition into  the  inteiior  of  Eastern 
Auaralia,  reviewed,  113. 

Moral  songs  and  poems,  on  the  earlier 
English,  803. 

Morals  and  mannere,  reflectiona  on  them, 
190. 

Mu»ie  and  friends,  or  Pleasant  rreolleetions 
of  a  Dilettanti,  by  WilUaoi  Gardiner,  re« 
viewed,  480. 

My  after-dinner  advewtoree  with  Peter 
Schlemihl,  467. 

My  fir8t^ient,783. 

Nationality,  on  Seotoh,  In  a  letter  to  Chrie- 
topher  North,  Evq.,  64.*). 

Notee  of  a  traveller— leaving  Londwn,  682 
— Dover,  the  reveille,  683^  Dover,  the 
detenu,  686 — concerning  parrola,  and 
our  parrot,  ib.»cheap  French  dinners, 
687— w.et  weather  in  Paris,  689 — a 
dog-day  in  adili(;ence,  691— .aonvenirsof 
Baden,  693. 

01(1  Roger,  a  poem,  106. 
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Our  pooket-oompADioiw,    130--d«eriptiFe 

poetry,   No.   I.    Dyer**  poemii   573— > 

Chamb«ray 
Ojrst«r-£ater,.toiii«  ftocoant  of  himMlf  by 

the   Iruh,  47,    177,   358,    463,   618, 

761. 

Punting,  oil,  M&rime*  on,  747. 

Paulin,  George,  parith-BchooInuater,  New- 
lands,  liis  poem  of  Hallowed  Groaod,  598. 

Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  India,  the  reason- 
ings on  the  attempt  of  Russia  to  gain  our 
Indian  territories,  as  being  Quixotic,  some 
years  ago,  are  now  inapplicable,   93— 
the  position  and  influence  of  Russia  now, 
on  the  borders  of  Europe  and  Asia,  have 
been  TMtly  increased   within  these  few 
years,  ib.^ — the  geographical  obstacles  to 
the  march  of  Russian  troops  to  India 
examined,  and  prored   to  be  not  insur- 
mountable, 95 — the  siege  of  Herat  un- 
dertaken by  the  Persians  through  Rus- 
sian influenoe,  96 — its  avowed  object  the 
reunion  of  Khorassan  to  Persia,  97— a 
historical  sketch  of  the  fall  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Afghans,  who  occupy  the  mountain 
country  betweep  Persia  and  India,  given, 
98 — the  re-establishment  of  that  dynasty 
the  object  of  the  movement  of  our  troops 
in  India,  99— but  it  is  questionable  whe-> 
ther  the  same  object  of  defending  our  Indian 
frontiers,    may  not  have   been  attained 
by  an  alliance  with  Dost  Mahommed  of 
Cabul,  ib.^the  difficulty  of  reviving  a 
a  fallen  dynasty,  shown,  1 00 — difficulties 
pointed  out  in  dealing  with  the  claim  of 
Kamran,  lOl^-our  advance  into  Cabul 
will  a}so  place  us  in  a  new  position  with 
the  Seiks  of  the  Punjab,  102 — whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  Punjab,  the  ahock 
of  war  will  fail  on  its  soil  rather  than  on 
our  Indian  possessions,  103 — this  deter- 
mination has  been  wisely  acted  on,  for  in 
case  of  a  foreign  armed  power  advancing 
beyond  the  Indus,  many  tribes  would,  it 
is  feared,  join  them  against  us,  as  for 
instance  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Raj- 
pootauA,  104— in  short,  the  first  footing 
of  a  foreign  power  in    India,   would  be 
the  signal  for  a  general  rising  and  arming 
for  plunder,  ib.— on   the  success  of  the 
Cabul  expedition  will  depend  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  on  the  frontier  of  Nepaul, 
105 — Lord   Auckland  not  equal  to  his 
critical  situation,  ib. 

Peru  as  it  is ;  a  residence  in  Lima,  &e.,  by 
Archibald  Smith,  M.D.,  reviewed,  287. 

Photography, — engraving,  and  Burnet'a 
cartoons,  382. 

Picture  Gallery,  the.  No.  VI.  319,  the 
week  of  pleasure,  a  tale.  Chap.  1.  321— 
Chap.  n.  325^Chap.  III.  d27~Chap. 
IV.  331— Chap.  V.  333— Chap.  VL 
338— No.  VII.  688,  Castle-buiiding,  or 
the  modern  Alnaichar,  590. 


Pike,  Albert,  of  Arkansae,  Ida  hymns  ta  1^ 
gods,  819. 

Poems  and  moral  smigs,  on  the  earlier  E^« 
lish,  303. 

Poetical  description,  what  is  it  ?  529. 

Poetry,   our  Descriptive,   No,    L,    Dycr^ 
poems,  673. 

Political  events,  the  late,  the  moDenftBas 
importance  of  them  to  the  diaracter  ef 
all  parties  in  the  state,  715 — ^tlie  fedi 
in  connexion  widi  them  truly  stated,  ih. 
— extract  given  of  Sir  Robert  PecTs 
letter  to  the  Queen,  in  which  he  traces 
the  steps  of  his  negotiations  to  fena  a 
new  ministry,  717 — as  admitted  by  tiK 
Melbourne  ministry,  dieir  relinqaiiii- 
ment  of  power  was  occasioned  by  the 
withdrawal  of  confidence  from  dtaa  ia 
House  of  Commons ;  and  ^eir  resuaip- 
tion  of  it  waa  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  contemplated  in  the  ladies  of  the 
household,  718 — the  olamonrs  and  ua- 
truths  of  the  Liberal  pren,  condeomed, 
7 19~extract  of  Sir  Robert  Ped's 
in  the  House,  given,  wherdn  tiie 
culties  attending  hia  government,  whibt 
the  nearest  connexions  of  the  latoBiais- 
try  were  retained  in  the  houeekoM,  are 
fully  and  satisfactorily  explained,  ik-. 
the  reflections  which  these  events  gave 
rise  to  are,  that  no  deviation  ln»  that 
respect  and  devotion  due  to  the  soveisigB 
was  attempted  by  the  Conservatives  oa 
this  trying  occasion,  722 — the  ceodaet 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  considered  aad  vindi- 
cated, ib.*»the  grave  allegatioa  brought 
against  him  of  the  desire  to  rcaievs 
a//  the  ladies  of  the  household,  contra- 
dieted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  own  deda- 

.     ration,  725 — by  the  probabilities  ef  the 
case,  ib.— by  the  whole  oonduet  of  (he 
parties,  ib.— and    by  the  letter  ef  the 
Queen,  who  only  refers  to  the  lafics  ef 
the  bedchamber,  ibi — ^the  oonduet  of  ths 
Melbourne  cabinet  in  tlua  busiaees  se* 
verely   condemned;   because^    afkcr  de* 
daring  themaelves  defunct,  and  m^iag 
way  for  a  new  ministry,  diey  tiiirew  ia- 
surmountable  obstaclea  in  the  way,  by 
adrising  her  Majes^  to  make  unrcasOB- 
able  demands,  in  regard  to  the  house- 
hold, 726 — because,  while  they  retired 
themselves,  their  wives  and  daughters  were 
to  retain  their  places  as  chaaaels  ef  ia- 
trigue,  ib. — because  they  have   endea- 
voured to  fasten  upon   Sir  Robert  Ptail 
the  charge  of  usurpation,  727— -die  pro- 
ceedings of  their  inferior  coUeagi^ea,  ia 
this  particular,  exposed  and  condemned, 
ib. — because   they  left  office  in   conae- 
quence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  resumed 
it  when  no  change  towards  da«&  ia  that 
respect  could  have  taken  place,  728    ■ 
the  position  of  the  ministry  u  now  desfo- 
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oabia  and  ludicrous,  ib there  is  no  doubt 

•f  th«  ultknle  triomph  of  OonsarvatiTe 
prineiplM,  ib.^«p<ecb  of  tke  Duke  of 
Wolliogtoo  IB  the  Lords,  on  the  subject, 
quoted,  729. 

Proepeetas  of  a  history  of  ow  fiimily,  €69* 

Poneh,  reieoUons  on  U»,  100. 

Raphael,  oa  hie  geniue,  809. 

Refleetione  on  Punoh,  morels,  and  muUMie, 
190. 

Religious  and  SeouUr  education,  B75.   ^ 

Roseythalt  Etniljr  von,  how  she  was  spirited 
awey,  Cbep.  I.  400^Chsp.  II.  499^ 
Chap.  111.  494-^b3p.  IV.  498. 

Sohlemihl,  Peter,  my  afterniinBOr  advtn- 

toree  with  him,  467* 
Secular  and  religious  education,  hitefitioB  of 
the  governmeot  oondemaed,  to  introduce 
secular  education  detached  from  religious 
Inetmetioo,    275 — ^the  displiy  of  het»- 
voleooe  for  the  promotion  of  education, 
Co  be  rejoiced  at,  ib. — the  coneenratires 
perceive  that  the  cry  for  eecnlar  education 
alone  is  to  put  a  dangerous  weapon  into 
the  hands  of  the  destructive*,  ib. — ^the 
Uberel  party  are  not  insensible  to  the 
danj^er,    but    are   unwilling  to  admit  it 
in  its  full  exunt,  276— intell«ctual  pnr- 
fttite,    no  antidote   to   the  mass    of  the 
people  against  political  and  sensual  degra* 
dation,  ib. — the  only  power  capable  of 
contending  against  sin  is  religion,  ib. — 
the  examples  of  despotic  states  no  role 
by  which  this  country  can  be  guided,  ib. 
^Jfnm  the  earliest  times,  the  ioflueoce  of 
education   has   been   unable   to  present 
nstional  degradation,  ib. — France  glVen 
as  an   example,    277 — Scotland  always 
held  up  as  an  example  of  an  educated 
people,  ib.— but  there  crimes  of  the  deep- 
est dye  have    rapidly  increased  of  late 
years,   ib. — Mureau's   tables    quoted   to 
show  diat  a  great  amount  of  offenders 
are  found  amongst  those  who  can  both 
read  and  write,  than  those  who  can  do 
neithvr,  278  —  Toqueville's   representa- 
tion of  American  crime  are  to  the  same 
effect,  279— this  does  not  arise  from  any 
deficiency  of  intellect  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  280 — butmeie  knowledge  is  per- 
nicious without  a  corresponding  formation 
of  chsracter,    ib.— hence  the  erroneous 
theory  of  those  who  hold  that  secular  edu- 
cation would  raise  the  taste  of  the  lower 
orders,  281 — ^the  kind  of  books  generally 
found   in   the   libraries   of  the    working 
orders,  given  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
theory,  262 — the  truth  is,  we  have  fallen 
on   a  superficial    generation,  ib. — in    a 
political  point  of  view^  the  spread  of  this 
secular  knowledge  is  attended  with  the 
greatest  danger,  283— it  is  no  use  arguing 
that  the  danger  apprehended  arises  not 
TOL.  XLV.   NO.  CCLXXXIT. 


from  education  but  from  imperfect  educa- 
tion,  because  working  people  have  not 
time  to  attain  a  perfect  system  of  adueao 
tion,  264— it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the 
prostitutes  of  Paris  come  from  ths  best 
educated    northern   provinoee,  ib.    ■  that 
education  based  on  religion  should  pradodo 
a  better  reeuH  than  withoBt  it,  ia  evident, 
285 — it  is  also  evident  that  seaular  liberty 
is  more  enticing  than  tho  restraiota  of  ai- 
ligion,  286— the  union  of  bath  would  N 
a  blessed  coneummation,  ib. 
Skene  MS.,  the,  an  account  o^  1. 
Sketoher,  sonnets  by  the,  651* 
Smith,  Dr  Achibald,  his  residenea  in  Limi, 

&c..  Pern  as  it  is,  reviewed,  967. 
Same  aeeooot  of  himself,  by  the  Irish  OfiMr 
Eater.     Fasciculus  the  first,  47^-FflBai- 
cuius  the   second,  58  —  Faseicnlus  the 
third,  58— Fssciculus  th#  fisurth,  177—- 
Fasciculos  the  fifth,  i82-^Faseioulus  the 
sixth,  186— Paacicalue  the  eeventk,  896 
—Fasciculus  the  eif(htb,  860— FaeeicBABS 
the  ninth,    463— Fasciculus  the  tenth, 
47 1  -^Fssdieulus  the  eleventh,  61 8«— Fks- 
aicnlus  the  twelfth,  626— -Fasoicttlns  the 
thirteenth,    761— Fasdculus    the  fs«r- 
teenth,  771— Faseieolns  the  fifteenth  and 
last,  776. 
Song,  translation  of  a  cantilena,  537. 
Sonncte,  by  Washington  Browne,  of  K«w 
York.  300-^  a  sonnet,  617— sonsets  by 
the  dketcher,  651. 

Talbot,  H.  Fox,  his  letter  to  the   Literary 
Gasette,  with  reference  to  the  new  disoo- 
very  of  photography,  quoted,  385. 

Taylor,  W.  B.  S.,  his  translation  from  the 
French  of  M^rimte  on  oil-painting,  re- 
viewed, 747. 

Traveller,  notes  of  a,  682. 

Trojan  horse — Homer — Egypti  366. 

Venus,  the  goddess,  in  the  middle  ages,  by 

R.  M.  Milnes,  603. 
Vikion  of  C^igula,  by  B.  Simmons,  849. 

Week  of  pleasure,  the,  321 — one  at  Man- 
chester, 481. 

What  is  poetical  description  ?  529. 

Whig   decline   and    degradation,  795— re- 
markable coincidences  between  the  affairs 
of  France  from  1789  to  1793,  end  those 
of  Britain  from  1 832,  the  passing  of  the 
Reform    Bill,  to  1839,  pointed  out,  ib. 
the  enthusiastic  feelings  in  regard  to  the 
Reform  Bill  at  ita  passing,  described,  796 
— where  are  all  those  transports  now  ?  ib. 
— among   the    innumerable   evils    which 
that  bill   has  brought  upon  the  empire, 
that  of  exciting  unreasonable  and  extras 
VBgant  expectations  of  its  benefits,  is  per- 
haps the  greatest, '7  97— this  excitement 
was  maintained  entirely  by  "  enormous 
lying,"  lb.— the  Whigs  have  been  caught 
8x 
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in  their  own  trapi  and  univeri&l  cootampt 
hu  now  befallen  them,   chiefly  because 
they  now  endeavour  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  movement  they  at  first  set  agoiog, 
798 — the   principal  object  of  the    MeU 
bourne  Ministry  has  been,  to  yield  as  little 
to  popular  demands  as  is  consistent  with 
retention  of  office,  ib. — they  are  right  in 
the  opinion  of  making  a  stand  somewhere, 
799~-for,  what  are  the  principles  which 
frantic  incendiaries  desire  to  support?  ib. 
— and  what  a  woful  picture  does  the  present 
state  of  the  country  exhibit,  of  the  para- 
lysis with  which  the  revolutionary  cabinet 
conduct   the  measures   of  government! 
800— -all  the  dangers  that  surround  the 
country  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the 
false  policy  pursued,  and  the  perniciouB 
principles  insHlIed  by  the  government, 
601— 'they  employed  and  encouraged  the 
language  of  revolt  in  Canada,   and  now 
they  have  deprived  that  colony  of  its  con- 
stitution, ib.— by  short-sighted  parsimony 
in   Indian  affairs,  they  have  placed  the 
safety  of  that  splendid  appanage  of  the 
crown   in  jeopardy,    ib. — by   practising 
revolutionary   propagandism  in   Europe, 
they   have  unsettled   our  relations  with 
every  nation  in  it,  802— 'by  encouraging 
the  premature  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
in  our   West  India  Colonies,    they  have 
not     only    endangered    the    production 
of  colonial  produce ;    but  have  thereby 
promoted  the  slave-trade  to  an  increased 
extent  and  refined   cruelty  in  Cuba  and 
Brazil,  803— and,  because  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  Jamaica  remonstrated  against 
their  conduct  in,  perhaps,  too  impassion- 
ed language,  they  threaten  to  destroy  the 
constitution  of  that  once  flourishing,  but 


now  decaying,  colony,  804— for  tea  yeara 
back  treason  and  aedition  Lave  been 
tolerated  in  this  ooujitry  and  the  eolonieSy 
and  now  that  their  natural  fruits  are 
beginning  to  appear,  the  revfdutijnary 
government  are  determined  to  rule  their 
dupes,  and  the  country  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  despotic  sway,  805 — their  support 
of  Popery  has  doubled  crime  in  Ireland 
ib. — so  conscious  are  they  of  thia,  that 
they  excuse  themselves  by  averring,  that 
things   are   not    worse  than   they   were 

under  Tory  governmentSf  806 but  tbcj 

art  worse,  as  is  proved  by  official  retams 
which  are  quoted,  ib>— but  perhape  the 
most  fatal  effect  of  Ae  ascendency  of 
liberal  principles  has  been  the  general 
corruption  of  the  character  of  the  Liberals, 
807 — it  was  a  growing  aense  of  these  evils 
amongst  an  increasix^  and  influential  por- 
tion (^  the  people,  over  whom  religion  stiU 
maintains  its  sway,  and  not  any  particular 
quesUon,  that  led  to  the  recent  retirement 
of  the  Melbourne  miaiatry  from  office,  ib. 
— their  resumption  of  power,  under  recent 
circumitances,  show  they  are  now  the 
ministry,  not  of  the  country,  but  of  three 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  808 — ^now, 
when  dangers  threaten  alike  the  moo* 
archy  and  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Conservatives  to  come 
forward  and  demonstrate,  both  by  their 
language  and  conduct,  their  steady  adhe- 
rence to  their  principles,  and  their  reso- 
lution to  separate  the  cause  ol  the  Queen 
and  the  monarchy,  from  ilie  Popish  faction 
which  is  domineering  over  every  part  of 
this  great  empire,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  Ib. 
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